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AnBOTSBURY, Dorsetshire, damage 
by frost at, 174 * 

Abercaimey, trees and shrubs at, 
168 

Abies Douglasii as .a forest tree, 
74 ; A. magnifica var. xantho- 
carpa, 114, 159; A. nobilis and 
its allies, 144; A. religiosa at 
Trevinoe, 46 

Acacia Decaisniana, 160 ; A. caffra 
flowering near Pretoria, 20 

Acacia flowers for the English mar- 
ket, 74, 145 

Academy, pictures at the Royal, 
312 

Acantholimon echinus, a cushion 
plant, 311 

Adaptation of plants to their en- 
vironment, 332, 372 

Adiantum Ferns in Covent Garden 
Market, 150 

Afforestation of waste lands, 409 

Afghanistan, gardening in, 73 

Africa, British Central, summer in, 
229, 262 

Agapanthus as a hardyjplant, 256 

Agaves, a disease of, 389 

Agricultural College, South- 
Eastern, 139, 253, 333 

Agricultural Education Committee, 
205, 302, 317, 371, 388, 408 

Agricultural Exhibition at Nice, 42 

Agricultural research, donations to, 
63, 190 . 

Agriculture at Cambridge, 40; in 
1906, 26 

Alexandria, horticulture at, 286 

Algae, collection of, presented to 
Birmingham University, 73 

Almond, early flowering of the, 191 

Alnus incana aurea, 106 

Aloe pallida, 156 

Aloes in flower at Kew, 26 

Alpine garden at Kew, 185, 365 

Alpine garden, the, 21, 100, 198, 
249, 264, 297, 379, 404, 418 

Allwood, Montagu C. (The Per- 
pctuaUF lowering Carnation)^ 370 

Alyssum Mcellendorfianum, 418 

Amateur gardeners and horticul- 
tural law, lecture on, 290 

America, Arbor Day celebrations 
in, 121 ; British gardeners in, 73, 
80, 205 

American Goosebery mildew, the, 8, 
24, 29, 43, 60, 139, 238, 269 

American Irises, 418 

America, opportunities for gar- 
deners in, 80, 191 

Anchusa italica " Opal," 387 

Andrena fulva, a burrowing bee, 
320 

Anemone blanda var. scythinica, 
297 

Ansellia gigantea, 362 

Apiary, the management of the, 87, 
119, 155, 219, 251, 283, 298, 331 

Apple and Pear culture in Co. Cork, 
19 

Apples : Ard Cairn Russet, 174 ; 
Aus Lunow, 384; Cox's Orange 
Pippin, 408; Encore, 3; High 
Canons, 133; Lord Grosvenor 
and Manx Codlin, 206; Min- 
chull Crab, 94, 107; Ontario, 
247; Ross Nonpareil, 182; the 
seedless, 59, 105; seedless, in 
America, 285 

Apples, some late-keeping, 223, 247 

Apple sucker, the (Psylla Mali), 338 

Apricot trees, caterpillars on. 60 

Aquatic weeds, to destroy, 140 

Araucaria imbricata, the fertilisa- 
tion of, 209; with upright basal 
growths, 100, 126, 160 



Arbor Day at Nebraska, U.S.A., 

121 
Arboretum at Tervueren, 122 
Arboriculture in Germany, 135 
Ard Cairn, Cork, flowers at, 203 
Arpophyllum giganteum, 378 
Arundo Donax and its forms, 364 
Asparagus beds, the making of, 192 
Asparagus falcatus, 82 
Asparagus, phosphatic manures for, 

41 ; care needed in cutting, 374 ; 

culture in the Evesham district, 

329 ; exhibition at Evesham, 370 
Aspidistra punctata, 107 
Auricula Miss Berkeley, 286 
Australasia, emigration to, 3 
Azara microphylla, 297 



Bacteria in soil, 386 

Baker, J. G., awarded the Veitchian 
medal, 104, 188 

Bamboo, a hardy, 145 

Banana, a hardy, 101 

Bank, a dry, plants suitable for, 271 

Bank Holidays and flower show ar- 
rangements, 222 

Bassia latifolia, the Mohwa tree, 
207, 223 

Bayford, C. A., presentation to, 89 

Beans, butter or wax-podded, 288; 
stringless and haricot, 201 

Bedding plants, the effective ar- 
rangement of, 261, 279 

Bedding, sub-tropical, 337; sum- 
mer, in public parks, 337 

Beech, purple, the hardiness of, 373 

Beeches, South American species 
of, 42 

Bees, the management of, 87, 119, 
155, 219, 251, 283, 298, 331 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine raised 
from seed, 29, 45, 61, 94, 141, 145, 
176 

Begonia Limminghei, 247 

Belgian horticulturists, 121 

Benevolent Institution, Gardeners' 
Royal, 40, 72, 221, 422; annual 
meeting, 78 

Berberis buxifolia, 412; the gar- 
den species and varieties of, 374, 
412 

Berger, Alwin (Sueculenie Euphor- 
bien), 13 

Berlin, international horticultural 
exhibition at, 284 ; old Botanical 
Garden sold, 317 

Bill, Destructive Insects and Pests, 
317 

Biology, economic, 11 

Bird life in London, 146 

Bird-lime, to make, 148 

Birds and buds, 288 

Birmingham, flower shows at, 284, 
351; public^parks, 302; Univer- 
sity presentfeclw.ith apolleitfon if 
Algae, 73 . ." ' '. ^ ^ . t . . '. 

Blackberries and Raspberries, 33, 
60, 77 

Black Currant-bud mite, the, 221 ; a 
remedy for, 56, 145, 193 

Black-rot of Cabbages, 371 

Blair Castle, trees and shrubs at, 
153 

Blancard Fund, the, 11, 25 

Blepharocalyx spiraeoides, 156 

Boiler, the Cornish Trentham, 180 ; 
the Deflecta, 107; incrusted, 16 



Books, Notices ofi — A Concise 
Handbook of Garden Annual and 
Biennial Plants (C. M. A, Peake), 
301) ; Alphabet of Gardening {T. 
W. Sanders), 410; Alpine Plants 
{IV, A. Clark), 90; Beautiful 
Gardens {IValler P. Wright), 239, 
269 ; Book of the Open Air {Ed- 
ward Thomas), 222; Botanical 
Magazine, 25, 89, 156, 238, 370 ; 
British Plants [Dr, Rendle and /. 
Britten), 285 ; Chrysanthemums, 
and How to Grow Them for Ex- 
hibition (/. B. Wroe), 73 ; Cocoa- 
nut Planters' Manual {John Fer- 
guson), 317; Critical Review of 
the Genus Eucalyptus (/. K, 
Maiden), 302; Dictionnaire Ico- 
nographique des Orchidees, 82; 
Die Parthenocarpie oder Jung- 
fernfriichtigkeit der Obstbaume, 
{Dr. Richard Ewert), 316 Dil- 
lenian Herbaria {G. Claridge 
Druce), 191, 284; Essai sur 
la Flore de la Guin^ Fran^aise 
{M. Pobiguin), 86 ; Etudes sur la 
Flore du Baset du Moyen-Congo 
E. de Wildeman), 298; Farming 
for Ladies {Edith Park), 222; 
Fern Dimorphism {Dr, Christ), 
310; Floral Designs {W. D. Wilt- 
shire), 301 ; Flore de France 
{Abbi Coste), 69; Forest Flora of 
New South Wales {/. H. Maiden), 
301 ; Fruit- Farming for Profit 
{Geo, Bunyard), 90; Gardening 
Year-Book (Geo, Gordon), 90; 
Greenhouse and Conservatory 
Construction and Heating (Paul 
N. Hasluck), 247; Game and 
Game Coverts {John Simp- 
son), 418; Haandbogi Norges 
Flora (Axel Blytt), 42-, Hand- 
buch der Pflanzen-krankhei- 
ten (Dr. Soraurer), 209; How I 
Work My Small Garden (F. E. 
Green), 206; How to Study Wild 
Flowers (Rev. George Henslow), 
285; Icones Plantarum, 58; In- 
dian Trees (Sir Dietrich Brandis), 
231; Journal of Agricultural 
Science, 56; Icones Selectae 
Horti Thenensis (M, de Wilde- 
man), 231; Journal of Forestry, 
57, 301; Journal of the Kew 
Guild, 5(5; Journal of th« Royal 
Horticultural Society, 42; Kew 
Bulletin, 25, 89, 221, 378; 
Lady Dorothy Neville's Re- 
miniscences (Lady Dorothy 
Neville), 89 ; Landschaftliche 
Gartengestaltung (Camillo Karl 
Schneider), 21 ; Le Bambou, 11 ; 
I^s Cattleya Traite de Culture 
Pratique (Leon Duval), 36; Life 
and Flowers (Maurice Maeter- 
linck), 301 ; Lindenia, 12 ; 
Manual of Forestry (Dr. Schlich), 
191; Mendelism (R. C. Punnett), 
158; Mission Emile Laurent (E. 
de Wildeman), 298; Missouri 
Botanical Garden Report^ 42; 
Mitteilungeij der.Dendpologischen 

* • Oesellsctaft :;X906'., {'Graf v. 

. SchTperin), 135!; lly Gi<irden 'Diary 
(Sutton &* Sons), 56; National 
Chrysanthemum Society's Year- 
Book (C. H. Curtis and C, H, 
Payne), 239; National Rose So- 
ciety's Annual, 115 ; Nature's 
Own Gardens (Maud V, Clarke), 
285; New Garden Plants of the 
Year 1906 (Kew List), 140; One 
and All Gardening (E. O. Green- 
ing), 56 ; Ootheca WoUeyana 
(Prof, Alfred Newton), 205; Our 



Kitchen Garden (Tom Jerrold), 
121; Plant Ecology (Rev. Prof, 
George Henslow), 220; Potato 
Year-Book (H, Wright and W. H, 
Adsett), 25, 48; Potatos (Hon. H, 
A. Stanhope), 205; Progressus Rei 
Botanicae (Dr. Lotsy), 57 ; Publica- 
tions Received, 11, 58, 74, 105, 122, 
141, 191, 239, 303, 318, 388. 423 ; 
Quarter^ Journal of Forestry 
(Prof, Fisher), 57, 301 ; Rambles 
on the Riviera (Dr. Strasburger), 
69 ; Recent Progress in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolu. 
tion (R. H. Lock), 53 ; Revue Hor. 
ticole, 25; Royal Horticultural 
Society's Report on the Con- 
ference on Genetics (Rev. W. 
Wilks, M.A.), 252; Seaside 
Planting of Trees and Shrubs 
(A. Gaut), 328; Seasonal Botany 
(Mrs. M. O'Brien Harris), 58; 
Studio Year-Book of E)ecora- 
tive Art, 253 ; Succulente Euphor- 
bien (Alwin Berger), 13; Sweet 
Pea Annual, 42; Text Book of 
Plant Diseases (George Massee), 
232 ; The Book of the Open Air, 
285; The Book of Vegetables 
(Allan French), 342; The Dille- 
nian Herbaria (Claridge Druce), 
284; The Flowers and Trees of 
Palestine (Augusta A, Temple), 
285); The Modem Carnation 
{Hayward Mathias and P. Smith), 
136; The Perpetual Flowering 
Carnation {Montagu C. Allwood), 
370 ; The Principles of Horticul- 
ture (Wilfred Mark Webb), 247; 
The Unheated Greenhouse (Mrs. 
K. L. Davidson), 366; Trading 
Made Easy (Charles A. Houfe), 
140; Transactions of the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, 26 

Boring pests of fruit trees, 318 

Botanical nomenclature. Interna- 
tional rules of, 17 \ 

Botany, economic, at Manchester, 
105 

Bothy accommodation for young 
gardeners, 122 

Bramble hybrids, 60 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich (Indict 
Trees), 231 

Brandegee herbarium presented to 
California University, 10 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Fowleri, SC3 

Brazilian Orchids, 191 

Bribe to gardeners, offered by 
foreign nursery firm, 73 

British Central Africa, summer in, 
229, 262 

British gardeners in the United 
States, 73, 80, 205 

British Guiana, exports of rice 
from, 410 

Britten, J., and Dr. Rendle (British 
Plants), 285 

Broccoli, spring, 241 

Brown-rot of fruit, 379 

Brussels Botanic Garden, fern- 
house in, 312 

Bryophyllum calycinum, 422 

Buds destroyed by birds, 288 

Bulb-mite, to destroy, 77 

Bulbs, Guernsey, 57 

Bulgaria, the vegetable products of, 
388 

Bunyard, Geo. (Fruit-Farming for 
Profit), 90 

Burbank, Luther, 141 

Burdett-Coutts, the late Baroness, 
173 

Burn, John, Mr., 238 

Business, how to start a nursery, 
243 
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Cabbages and Cauliflowers, black. 

rot disease of, 871 
Cabbage, red, the hardiness of, 873 
Cabbages, autumn and winter, 13; 

bolting and non-bolting, 327 
Caiophora coronata, 156 
Calabash used for making pipes, 134 
Caladiums, variegated, raising, 125 
Calanthes, deciduous, the culture 

of, 90 
Calceolarias, a monograph of the 

species of, 254 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, 25 
California, herbarium presented to 

10 ; the Onion seed crop in, 388 
Callas (Richardia africana) planted 

in an open lake at Byram Park, 

320 
Callipsyche mirabilis, 101 
Caltha palustris ** polypetala," 256 
Cambridge University farm, 40 
Camellia, a large, in Leonardslee 
Gardens, 208 ; the hardiness of 

the, 193, 874, 389 
Camellias out-of-doors, the culture 

of, 297 
Campanula garganica hirsuta alba, 

404 
Canada, fruit prospects in, 387 
Canker, Rose, 313 
Canterbury, a pinetum at, 305 
Cape Colony, fruit culture in, 239 
Carbolineum a spray for fruit trees, 

14 
Carbon supply of plants, a puzzle, 

277, 304, 374 
Cardiff City gardeners 173 
Carnation flowers, a sheath for, 73 
Carnation house, best kind of, 125 
Carnation pest (Alternaria sp.), 371 
Carnations, American winter-flow- 

ering, 190 ; at Porter's Park, 174 ; 

at hwan Land Nurseries, 38; 

fraudulent sale of, 211, 241, 256; 

in America, 139 ; manure for, 

396; select varieties for winter- 

flowerine, 93; suitable structure 

for, 96; winter-flowering, a 

French note on, 301 
Carrots, winter and spring, 66 
Carson, D., presentation to, 203 
Cassia auric ulata, a Tea plant* 

334 
Castle Kennedy, trees and shrubs 

at, 192 
Catalpa cordifolia, 217 
Cat as a scarecrow, 160, 189, 211 
Caterpillars on Apricot trees, 60 
Cats in the garden, 160, 211 
Cattleya fly, the 94 
Cattleyas, white, the breeding of, 

21 
Cauliflower and Cabbage rot dis- 
ease, 371 
Cauliflowers, early varieties of, 247 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus at Kew Gar- 
dens, 221 
Cedar at Childrick, 223 
Cedars at Kew, the, 25 
Cedrus Deodara around London, 

128 
Celeriac as a winter vegetable, 37 
Cereus ^randiflorus, 412 
Ceropegias in cultivation, species 

of, 20 

Certificated Fruits and Vege- 
tables.— Kale Chou de Russie, 
195; Melon Eminence, 427; 
Orange Excelsior, 109 ; Pear 
Blickling, 31 ; Strawberry Kentish 
Favourite, 427 

Certificated Plants, — Acineta 
Humboldtii, 290; Actinidia chi- 
nensis, 358 ; Agapetes speciosa, 
258; Amphicome Emodi, 426; 
Auriculas : Brightness, 258 ; Miss 
Berkeley, 258; «• Henry Mar- 
shall,'* 322; Azalea Mme. 
Anthony Koster, 358; Bee^o- 
nias: Lady Cromer, 358; Mrs. 
J. C. GwiUim, 358 ; Rhoda Pope, 
858 ; Wm. Marshall, 358 ; Brasso- 
Cattleya Digbyano-Schroderae 
"Fowler's variety,'* 290; B.-C. 



H. G. Alexander, 161; B.-C. 
Pluto, 31 ; Brasso-Catt.-Laelia 
X Veitchii, 259; Brasso-Lselia 
Gipsy, 290 ; Brasso-Lslio-Cat- 
tleya "Fowleri," 690; B.-L.-C. 
Lido, 354; Caladium Thomas 
Tomlinson, 358 ; Calceolaria 
Veitch's Hybrid, 426; Carna- 
tions: Jessica, 289; Idarmion, 
358; The Squire, 426; Cattleya 
Maggie Raphael alba, 31 ; C. 
Mendeli Francis Wellesley, 393 ; 
C. Mossis Princess of Wales, 
354; C. Trians Mooreana, 226; 
C. T. The Premier, 161 ; Cirrho- 
petalum gracillimum, 427 ; Clivia 
miniata var. citrina, 322; Ccelo- 
gyne asperata, 427 ; C. Colmanii 
X, 109; Coleus Cordelia, 426; 
Cymbidium Colmanae, "Edenside 
variety,'* 195 ; Cymbidium in- 
signe, " Glebeland's variety," 
161 ; Cypripedium Dicksonianum, 
161; C. "Mrs. Francis Welles- 
ley," 161 ; C. Tautzianum nigri- 
cans, 62 ; C. tibeticum^ 353 ; C. 
vill.-exul., 161 ; Cyrtoimum falca- 
tum Rochfordii, 160; Cytisus 
Firefly, 358; Davallia brazilien- 
sis, a&2; Dendrobium chryseum 
giganteum, 290 ; Dendrobium 
Wilsonii, 290; Ervum gracile, 
426 ; Freesia Chapmanii, 160 ; F. 
Tubergenii Amethyst, 258 ; 
Gladiolus atro-violaceus, 322 ; 
Haberlea rhodopensis var. vir- 
ginalis, ^2 ; Hartwegia purpurea, 
4^; Hippeastrum Lady Howick, 
226 ; H. Mrs. Carl Jay, 392 ; H. 
Vulcan, 225 ; Hydrangea arbores- 
oens var. grandiflora, ^2 ; Irises : 
Aspasia, 160; x Caterina, 392; 
King of the Whites, 426; X 
Luna, 322; I'Unique, 426; Me- 
lusine, 160; Mrs. W. T. Ware, 
426; paracina, 392; Kalanchoe 
Dyeri, 108; Lachenalia May 
Crosbie, 160 ; Laelia anceps 
Schroders " Grace Ruby," 
62 ; Laelio-Cattleya Baroness 
Schrdder, Westonbirt variety, 
226; L.-C. Frederick Boyle var. 
Kerchoveae, 290; L.-C. Gany- 
mede, 290 ; L.-C. Golden Glory, 
353; L.-C. Lawrie, 226; Lis- 
sochilus giganteus, 427 ; Loni- 
cera Maackii 392; Lycaste Bal- 
liae. South Lodge variety, 161 ; 
Ma^gnolia Soulangeana nigra, 
194 ; Maxillaria grandiflora, 
62; Meconopsis racemosa, 392; 
Miltonia vexillaria chelsiensis 
superba, 393; M. v., W^estonbirt 
variety, 353 ; Narcissi : Ailsa, 
289; Aphrodite, 273; Homespun, 
225; Brilliancy, 273; Corallina, 
273; Glitter, 273; Kestrel, 273; 
Miss Willmott, 289; Nephrolepis 
exaltata var. Whitmanii, 108; 
Odontioda Bradshawiae, 30 ; 
Odontoglossum " Aliceae," 31 ; 
O. ardentissimum " Herbert 
Goodson," 259; O. a. Robsonae, 
353; O. caloglossum, 62; O. 
coeruleum, 354; O. crispum al- 
bum, " Orchid Villa " variety, 
226 ; O. c. Rosemary, 195 ; O. c. 
Lily Bourdas, 195 ; O. c. Mossiae, 
161; O. c. Solum, 353; O. c. 
xanthotes, 353 ; O. c. x. " White 
Lady," 323; O. eximium "King 
of England," 353; O. ganda- 
vense, 353; O. Lady Howick, 
195; O. Lambeauianum *'Ideal," 
109; O. Thompsonianum sui>er- 
bum, 354 ; O. ipirum *' Lady 
Howick," 161; O. "Othello," 
259 ; O. Prince Edward of Wales, 
290; O. Roi d'Angleterre, 226; 
O. Ruby, 62; O. venustulum 
"Apollo," 109 ; Oncidium leucho. 
chilum "Mr. F. J. Hanbury," 
323; Papaver Princess Ena, 
358 ; Jennie Mawson, 426 ; 
Phaio-Calanthe Colmannii, 31 ; 
Plocoglottis Lowii, 427 ; Pri- 
mula Cockburniana, 258; P. 
stellata (strain), 160; P. x 



Unique, 368; Pyrus (Cydonia) 
japonica Simonii, 289; Rhodo- 
dendron amoenum Hexe, 160; R. 
Duke of Cornwall, 194; R. in- 
tricatum (nigro-punctatum), 225 ; 
R. Kewense x i 194 ; Roses : Dr. 
William Gordon, 358; Pharisaer, 
258 ; Richmond, 161 ; Saxifraga 
aizoon rosea 358 ; S. Bursenana 
Gloria, 194 ; bophro-Laelia-Phroso 
superba, 25(9; Spathoglottis Col- 
manii aureum, 161 ; Sweet Peas 
Carmine Paradise, 427; Evelyn 
Hemus, 427; Syringa Josiksea 
eximia, 392 ; Tulips : Gorgeous, 
858; Le Grandeur, 289; Verbena 
Aubletia compacta, 358 
Ceylon Botanic Garden, 215 
Ceylon^ rubber culture in, 11 
Chamaerops Fortunei, 254; C. hu- 

milis, a European Palm, 213 
Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus as a 

vegetable, 287 
Cherry, Early Rivers, 67 
Chicago University, gifts to, 105 
Childrick, an old Cedar at, 223 
China, a letter from, 422 
ChionoscUla "The Queen," 249 
Chittenden, F. J., 56, 233 
Chlorophyll, the action of, in rela- 
tion to light and temperature, 
254 
Choisya temata at Fir Grange Gar- 
dens, 382 ; flowering three times 
during 1906, 10, 63 
Christ, Dr. {Fern Dimorphism), 310 
Christmas Roses JHelleborus), the 

proper time to snift, 94 
Chrysanthemum sports, peculiari- 
ties in, 37, 301 
Chrysanthemums at the " market " 
show, 5 ; how to pack for transit, 
5 ; for cut blooms, 182 ; for exhi- 
bition, a list of, 59; single- 
flowered, 8 
ChurchUl, G. C, the late, 25 
Cinerarias with revolute florets, 222 
Clarke, Maud U. (Nature's Own 

Gardens), 285 
Clark, W. A. (Alpine Plants), 90 
Claydon Park, Bucks, 49 
Clayton, H. J., retirement of, 190 
Clematis montana, 412 
Climate and vegetation, 42 
Climatic effect on plants in the 

Himalayas, 408 
Cobnuts and Filberts, culture of, 81 
Cocoanut planting for profit, 317 
Cocoanut, the seedless, 283 
Colchicum autumnale, 56, 144 ; C. 
crocifolium, 198; Colchicum, 
species of, at Kew, 56; the 
planting of, 80 
Coldrenick, rare trees at, 130 
Cold storage, 28 
Colonial appointments, need for 

care in accepting, 141 
Colonial notes, 3, 20, 38, 83, 383, 

410 
Colorado Douglas Fir, the, 381 
Coltsfoot as a garden plant, 221 
Commissions, secret, 351 ; offered 

by foreign nurserymen, 284 
Commons and footpaths preserva- 
tion society, 206 
Conandron ramondioides, 365 
Condy's Fluid not permanganate 

of potash, 224 
Conference on plant hardiness and 
acclimatisation at New York, 
forthcoming, 370 
Congo, plants from the, 25 
Conifers, an old work on, 193; at 
Durris, Aberdeenshire, 217 ; 
smoke and frostproof, 318 
Cordyline austrahs in Norfolk, 
313; C. Banksii in the late Dr. 
Ramsay's garden, 120 
Cordylines, garden species of, 122 
Cornwall, frost in, 77, 93, 141 
Corridor, plants suitable for a, 112, 
228 

Corynostylis Hybanthus, 101 
Cosmeas, hybrid, the cultivation of, 
294 

Cote House gardens, Schizanthus 

at, 389 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia, 231 



Cottage gardeners, competitive 

medal for, 105 
Cotton on fruit bushes, simple tool 

to fasten, 76, 126 
Country garden, the, 11, 83, 134, 

210, 281, 346, 377 
Covent Garden Market, return of 

"empties," 860 
Cricket, gardeners excel at, 373 
Crick, Mr., diamond wedding cele- 
bration of, 254 
Cripple children, a fund to aid, 317 
Crocuses at Hampton Court, 205 
Crops and weather influenoos, 57 
Croquet lawn, how to plan a, 228 
Culinary plants of the tropics, 42 
Cultural memoranda, 51, 314 
Currant-bud mite, the, 221 ; de- 
stroyed by lime and sulphur, 56^ 
145; a cure for, 198 
Cushion plants, 311 
Cuttings, propagation by means of. 

124 
Cyaniding plants to destroy mealy 

bug, 46 
Cyclamen, a malformed, 94; cul- 
ture of, 132 
Cyclamen latifolium, the wild form 

of, 207 
Cydonia japonica rosea, 271 
Cypripedium Actaeus langleyense,. 
12; C. A. Tracey's variety, 12; 
C. califomicum, 418; C. insigne 
" Clare Dow," 21 ; C. Miss Dora 
Webb, 132 ; C. Morganiae, 66 ; C. 
Mrs. Sutton Willoughby, 66 
Cypripediums at Willow Wood, 100 
Cytisus albus, 864; C. X Beanii, 
313 



Daffodil, "blindness" in, 107, 
193 

Daffodils, the pollination of, 271 

Dahlem, biological institute at, 517 

Dahlias, an American paper de- 
voted to^ 238; grafted, 254 

Dalkeith Palace, trees and shrubs 
at, 168 

Daphne ordora (indica) varieties 
rubra and alba, 101, 193 

Davidson, Mrs. K. L. (The Un* 
heated Greenhouse), 366 

Debts owing to fruit-growers for 
produce, &6 

Decimal system of weights and 
measures, 190 

Dendrobium Dartoisianum, 198 ; 
D. fusiforme, 337; D. nobile 
with more than 200 flowers, 230 ; 
D. thyrsiflorum Galliceanum» 
399 

Dendrobiums at Fir Grange, 198 

Destructive Insects Act, 221 

Disease, root-rot, 861 

Diseases of fruits, charts illustrat- 
ing some, 140 

Diseases of plants, 209 

Dombeya rotundifolia flowering 
near Pretoria, 20 

Douglas Fir, the, and its varieties, 
228, 381 ; as a timbertrce, 53, 74 

Dresden International Horticul- 
tural ExhibiUon, 173, 288, 258, 
318 

Drives and walks, the construction 
of, 397, 419 

Druce, Claridge (The Dilleniart 
Herbaria), 284 

Drummond Castle, trees and 
shrubs at, 158 

Drying and preserving of plants^ 
the, 372 

Dunkeld, trees and shrubs at, 152 

Durris, Aberdeenshire, Conifers at» 
217 



E EL-WORMS, gas lime as a remedy 

for, 15 
Egypt, horticulture in, 300 
Elaeis guineensis var. Lisombe, 394 
Electricity used for killing vine 

pests, 388 
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Emigration to Australasia, 3; to 

New Zealand, 808 
English gardeners in France, 63 
Enkianthus, the genus, 311, 344, 

363 
Cpidendrum Matthewsii, 399; £. 

Medusa, 399; £. rhizophorum, 

132 
Epigsea repens, 297 
Eremostachys superba, 365 
Eremums chinensis» 199; E. 

Tubergenii, 411 
Erica lusitanica at Kew, 217 
Erinacea pungens, 310 
Eryngium protefleflorum, 248 
Etherisation of Strawberries, 302 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, 45; fertile 

seeds of, 304 
Events of the week, 332 
Evesham district, fruit prospects 

in the, 270 
Evesham fruit growers and the 

question of fruit pests, 74 
Examination for public park em- 
ployees, 269 
Examinations in horticulture, 157 
Exhibition, a proposed French and 

British, 123 ; at Sassenheim, 279 ; 

of South African products, 161 
Experiments in pruning fruit trees, 

248 



Fastigiate trees, 149, 184, 200 

Fern, an abnormal form of the Elks 
Horn, 285 

Fern dimorphism, 310 

Fernery, the, 183, 310; a suitable 
lean-to, 376 

Fern grown in a sealed bottle, 304 

Fern-house in Brussels Botanic 
Garden, 312 

Ferns, Adiantum, in Covent Gar- 
den Market, 150; hardy, in 
spring, 183; of Western China, 
the, 57; in Sikkim, 158 

Fig, the reproductive organs of the. 

Filberts and Cobnuts, culture of, 81 

Fire at a nursery, 73 

Fir Grange, Weybridge, 411 ; Den- 
drobiums at, 198 ; spring flowers 
at, 211 

Fir, the Douglas, 53, 73; and its 
varieties, 228, 381 

Fisher, Prof. {Quarterly Journal of 
Forestry), 301 

Flora of New South Wales, 105 

Florida garden, a, in November and 
December, 1, 26, 45, 68, 91 

Florists' flowers, 5, 37, 69 

Flower border, planting the, 83 

Flower garden, work in the, 6, 22, 
39, 55, 70, 87, 103, 119, 137, 153, 
170, 186, 203, 219, 235, 251, 266, 
283, 299, 315, 330, 346, 385, 404, 
421 

Flower-pots, glazed, 46 

Flower shows at Birmingham, 284, 
351 

Flowers and the phylloxera regula- 
tions, 206 

Flowers, change of sex in, 57 ; early 
spring, 175, 256; in season, 105, 
139, 157, 206, 317, 350, 387 

Foliage, poisonous, 374 

Food requirements of hybrid climb- 
ing Roses, 301 

Forcing plants hy immersion in hot 
water, 140, l77, 320 

Foreign correspondence, 18, 35, 168, 
199, 216, 248 

Foreign horticulturists, dinner in 
honour of, 371 

Foreign nurserymen and secret 
commissions, 73, 173 

Forestry, 3, 53, 409; in Germany, 
135 ; a journal devoted to 301 ; 
at Oxford, 74 ; at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's Show, 221 

Foster, Sir Michael, the late, 104 

France, English gardeners in, 63 

French, Allan (The Book of Vege^ 
tables)y 342 

French Beans in Covent Garden 
Market, 150 



French Industrial Exhibition, a 
proposed, 123 

Frenchmen, some noted, 11 ; 46 

French Riviera, Acacia flowers 
from, 74 

French touring club offers prizes 
for beautifying landscape, 388 

Fritillaria imperialis 287 

Frogmore Gardens, 166 

Frost, effect of, on spring-flowering 
plants, 159; at Abbotsbury, 
Dorsetshire, 174 ; at Whitsuntide, 
351; in Cornwall, 77, 93, 141; 
protecting fruit trees from, by 
smoke smudges, 318 

Fruit, a new, from Uruguay. 42 

Fruitarian Hospital, the, 414 

Fruit committee of the R.H.S., 
wanted work for the, 338 

Fruit culture, 115; diagrams of 
diseases of, 140 

Fruit from Cape Colony, 239; 
growers, and bad debts, 286; 
growers' federation, 286; legisla- 
tion for, 173; growing in Japan, 
62 ; packing, need for grading in, 
140 ; plantations, winter work in, 
115, 158, 165; plantations, obser- 
vation in, 309; spring work in, 
245 ; prospects for 1907, 241 ; in 
Canada, 387 ; in Middlesex, ^4 ; 
in the Evesham district, 270; 
in South-East Essex, 423; re- 
gister, 37, 67, 125, 133, 174, 246, 
384; pests in the Evesham dis- 
trict, 74; pests of the season, 
343 ; two neglected pests of, 379 ; 
wash, the Wobum, 98 

Fruit trees, boring pests of, 318; 
gas-tar on, 94 ; lead-arsenate as a 
spray for, 271, 3()i ; "lysol " as a 
winter wash for, 157; spraying, 
57 ; sunmier pruning of, 400, 424 ; 
the action of frost on, 239; the 
pruning of, 204, 223, 240, 248, 256, 
288, 304, 320, 338, 373 

Fruits of Jasminum officinale, 28 

Fruits, seedless, 316 

Fruits under glass, 6, 22, 39, 54, 69, 
86, 102, 118, 137, 156, 170, 186, 
203, 219, 235, 250, 266, 282, 298, 
314, 331, 347, 366, 384, 404, 421 

Fungi23 pests in Ceylon Botanic 
Garden, 215 



Galanthus nivalis flavescens fl. 
pi., 198; G. n. var. virescens, 
264 ; G. plicatus " Romeo," 157 

Galloway House, Wigtownshire, 
123 

Gardener appointed as school- 
manager, 255 

Garden, a Scottish manse, 293; 
the country, 11, 83, 134, 210, 281, 
346,377 

Gardeners, Anglo-American, 205 

Gardeners: their duties, 211; at 
cricket, 373 ; at Kew described as 
apprentices, 371 ; foreign, enter- 
tained at dinner, 371 ; in New 
Zealand, 308, 320 ; in the United 
States, 80, 191; the future of, 
104; young, and their literary 
accomplishments, 305, 374 ; 
soldier, 423 

Gardener's remarkable length cf 
service, a, 255 

Gardens, cats in, 160, 211 ; ex- 
traneous work in, 211 

Gardening employment in U.S.A., 
80 ; in Madras, 239 ; sub-tropical, 
in public parks, 213 

Garden walks and drives, the con- 
struction of, 397 

Gas-lime as a remedy for eel- 
worms, 15 

Gas-liquid for Tomato soil, 32 

Gas tar as an insecticide, 94, 106, 
145 

Gatton Park, festivities at, 43 

Gaut, Alfred {Seaside Planting of 
Trees and Shrubs), 328 

Genetics, the Royal Horticultural 
Society's report of the conference 
on, 252 



Genista acaulis, 21 

Gerbera Jamesoni, 18 

German horticultural exhibitions, 

74 
Germany, Lily culture in, 254 
Gladiolus atro-violaceus, 379; G. 

Peace, 205, 388; G. The Bride, 

398 
Glasgow, meteorological notes 

from, 284 
Glazed flower-pots, 46 
Glaziou, the late M., 157 
Gnidia polystachya, 294 
Gooseberry, a new pest of (mite), 

177 
Gooseberry-mildew, the American, 

8, 24, 29, 43, 60, 139, 238, 269 
Gooseberry, stock for grafting the, 

93 
Grafted Dahlias, 254 
Graft-hybrids, 140, 333 
Grafting, influence of scion upon 

the stock, 302; side, 201 
Grapes, prices of, 150 
Grape thinnings, 150 
Great Reed, the (Arundo Donax), 

364 
Greenhouse at Kew, the, 280, 284 
Greenwich public park, 59 
Grenada, a mountain estate in, 

410 ; a note from, 383 
Gunnera, a hardy, 411 
Gunton Park, Norwich, 34 



Haaslem Orchid exhibition, 121 
Hailstorm insurance corporation, 

238 
Hampton Court, Crocuses at, 205 
Hanbury, the late Sir Thomas, 205 
Hardy flower garden, the, 83, 410 
Hardy fruit garden, work in the, 

6, 23, 39, 55, 70, 87, 103, 119, 136, 

153, 171, 186, 202, 218, 234, 251, 

267, 282, 299, 315, 330, 347, 366, 

384, 405, 421 
Hasluck, Paul N. {Greenhouse and 

Conservatory Construction and 

Heating), 247 
Heaths, hardy at Kew, 222 
Heckel, Prof., nonourcd, 25 
Hedges of Rhododendrons, 16 
Hellebore-blotch disease, 80 
Hellebores, 160 ; the proper season 

to shift, 94 
Helleborus corsicus, 233; H. niger 

in Kew Gardens, 139 
Hemp Maguey or Sisal, 317 
Henslow, Rev. Prof. {Plant 

Ecology), 220; (How to Study 

Wild Flowers), 285 
Herbs placed on a coffin, 42 
Hibiscus hybrids, 254 
Hillingdon Court, Middlesex, 319 
Himalayan scenery and vegetation, 

a lecture on, 162 
Hippeastrum "Queen of Spots," 

^ ; Mrs. Carl Jay, 425 
Hippeastrums, seedling, at Oak- 
wood, Wylam, 199 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, for sale, 

317 
Holly, the homed, 125 
Holmes', E. M., collection of Alg8B, 

73 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, an American 

appreciation of, 300 
Horticulture, American congress of, 

26 ; in Egypt, 300 
Horticulturists, foreign, dinner in 

honour of, 371 
Hot-water systems in greenhouses, 

16 
Hunnewell's, the late Mr., pinetum, 

139 
Hyacinths, prizes for, 302 
Hybridisation of Orchids, 333; the 

Royal Horticultural Society's 

conference on, 252 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, hardy, 341, 

374 
Hydrangeas in tubs, 374, 424 ; with 

blue-coloured flowers, 68, 93, 

106, 126, 144 
HjTpodermic injections in plants, 8 



I 

Ilex comuta. 

Imposition, an, 211, 241, 256 
India, a note from, 400 
Inoculation of soils, a lecture on, 

291 
Insecticides for vines, 145 
Insect pests, an Act of Parliament 

dealing with, 221 
Intercropping of vegetables, 85 
Inverewe, Ross-shire, 153 
Ireland, Apple and Pear culture ittf 

19 
Irish Potatos as seed-tubers, 25 
Iris iberica, hardy, at Enfield, 302 
Irises, American species of, 417 
Iron-sulphate for vines, 128 



Jamaica and its future, 65; the 
earthquake at, 43, 122, 138; 
tobacco culture in, 410 

Japanese gard^i, plants suitable for 
a, 96 

Japan, fruit-growing in, 62 

Jasminum officinale fruiting at Has- 
socks, 28; J. primulinum at 
Gunnersbmr Park, 223; J. p. in 
the open, 280 

Jerrold, Tom (Our Kitchen Garden), 
121 

Johannesburg public parks, 239; 
transplanting large trees at, 263 

{on^uils as pot plants, 241 
uniperus Cedrus at Tenerifle, 134 



Kale Chou de Russie, 192, 240 

Kales, a trial of, 192 

Keif, Geo., Mr., 63 

Kennedya prostrata, 20 

Kensington Gardens, tree-topping 
in, 204 

Kerchove, Comte de, the late, pro- 
posed memorial to, 11, 43, 121 

Kew, Aloes in flower at, 28; Al- 
pine garden at, 365; attempt to 
obtain poison at, 173; hardy 
Heaths at, 222; Hellebores at, 
139 ; notes from, 26, 100, 185, 280, 
313, 365 ; the greenhouse at, 100, 
280, 284; the lake at, 189; the 
Palm-house at, 317; the tem- 
perate house at, 172 ; the Rhodo- 
dendron " dell '» at, 386 ; a seed 
company at, 269 

Kew gardeners described as appren- 
tices, 371 

Kew Guild dinner, the, 359, 370 

Kinfauns Castle, trees and shrubs 
at, 118 

Kingston hospital, flower show in 
aid of, 238 

Kingston, Jamaica, the earthquake 
at, 122 

Kirklevington Hall, Narcissi at, 295 

Kitchen garden, the, 7, 23, 38, 55, 
69, 86, 102, 119, 136, 154, 171, 
187, 203, 219, 234, 250, 267, 283, 
299, 314, 330, 347, 367, 384, 404, 
420 

Klebs, Prof. Dr., 106 



LABOKATOftY, a botanical and seed- 
testing, 268 
Laburnum X Adami, 396; garden 

varieties of » 404 
Lachenalia Nelsoni, 224 
Lake in Kew gardens, 189 
Lamarck memorial, a proposed, 158 
La Mortola, flowers at Christmas at, 

10 
Larch, the Japanese, at Gravetye, 

176 
Larix Griffithii at Coldrenick, 130; 
L. leptolepis at Gravetye, 176 
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Latbom House gardens, some 

plants at, 374 
Laverna atra (the pith moth), 379 
Law, horticultural, 290 

Law Notes i — Brocks v. Tooth 
(action for wrongful dismissal), 
76; legislation against plant 
diseases, 29 ; Lily-of -the- Valley 
crowns, claim for, 384; railway 
rates, 176; workmen's compensa- 
tion policies, 2&5 

Lead-arsenate as a spray for fruit 
trees, 271, 304 

Lealholme, Yorkshire, the rock- 
garden at, 84 

L^ves, propagation by means of, 
382 

Lecture on Meteorology and its re- 
l^on to horticulture, 254 

Legacies for servants, 388 

Iweaten Roses from seed, 193 

Leny gardens, trees and shrubs at, 
118 

Leonardslee gardens, 209, 300; a 
large Camellia at, 208; Magno- 
lias at, 223 

Lettuce, Cabbage, Maikdnig, 370 

Lewisia, the garden species of, 295 

Lilies and their characteristics, 361 

Lilies attacked by mice, 389 

Lilium auratum at Tittenhurst Gar- 
dens, 344 

Lilium candidum, the market cul- 
ture of, 116 

Lily culture in Germany, 254 

Lily of the Valley, retarded crowns 
of, 4, 46 

Lime trees, Mistleto on, 224, 240, 
257 

Lindley Medal of the R.H.S., 222 

'* Linnsns " bi-oentenary celebra- 
tion at Upsala, 121, 253, 325, 348 

Liriodendron tulipifera at Leon- 
ardslee, 209; with deep-orange 
coloured flowers, 28, 45 

Lock, R.H. (Recent Progress in the 
Study of Variation^ Heredity , and 
Evolution)^ 53 

Lonicera Maackii, 264 

Lord Howe^s Island, 105 

Lord Mayor's cripple fund, the, 317 

Lucas, Dr. F., 141 

Lycaste Skinneri, 66 

Lysol as a winter-dressing of fruit 
trees, 157 



M 

Madias, gardening in, 239 
Maeterlmck, Maurice (Life and 

Flowers)^ 301 
Magney or Sisal Hemp, 317 
Magnolias at Leonardslee, 223 
Maiden, J. H. ICritical Review of 

the Genus Eucalyptus), 302; 

{Forest Flora of New South 

Wales), 301 
Maize, hereditary variations in, 

produced by mutilation, 41 
Mallows, new varieties of, 254 
Malt coombs as manure, 128 
Manchester Botanic garden leased 

to a company, 157 
Mangel Wurzel, 60 
Manica and SoJfala, East Africa, a 

note from, 35 
Manila, the gardens of, 216 
Mannheim international exhibition, 

74, 253, 323 
Manure for Carnations, 396; for 

vegetable garden, 64 
Manures and their uses, 120 
Manuring of Potatos, 140 
Market Chrysanthemums, 5 
Market-gardening business, to start 

Market-gardening, 4, 38, 116, 150, 
281, &9, 340 

Marrows, custard and bush, 286 

Massee, George {Text Book of Plant 
Diseases), ^ 

Matters, Dr. M. T., botanical works 
of the late, 377, 398, 418; pro- 
posed memorial to, 408 



Mathias, Hayward, and P. Smith 

(The Modem Carnation), 136 
McColl, W., presentation to, 72 
McDonald, Donald, retirement of, 

286 
Mclntyre, Malcom, retirement of, 

371 
Medal for cottage gardeners, 105 
Medeola asparagoides, 13 
Megacaryon armenum, 14, 28, 45 
Melons scorched by the sun, 32 
Meteorological notes from Glasgow, 

284 
Meteorology and its relation to hor- 
ticulture, 254 
Mice attacking Lilies, to prevent, 

389 ; attacking vines, 79, 92, 125 
Michauxia Tchihatcheffii, 365 
Mildew, the American Gooseberry, 

8, 24, 29, 43, 60, 139, 288, 269 
Mildew, the vine, 244 
Miltonia and Odontoglossum hy- 
brid, 294 
Miltonia Endnesii, 21; M. vexil- 

laria X Odontoglossum crispum, 

294 
Mistleto on Lime, 224, 240, 257 
Mohwa tree, the, 207, 223 
Moncreiffe, Odontoglossums from, 

420 
Monilia fructigena (brown-rot of 

fruit), 379 
Monreith, trees and shrubs at, 192 
Monroe, Geo., Ltd., concert, 72 
Monzie Castle gardens, trees and 

shrubs in, 168 
Motor exhibition, 173 
Murthley Castle, trees and shrubs 

at, 117 
Musa Basjoo j(syn. japonica), 105, 

145 ; fruiting in Cornwall, 101 ; 

M. Ensete as a bedding plant, 

193 
Mussel scale, the, 222 



N 

Names of garden plants, 17, 91, 138, 

146, 156, 198, 333 
Narcissus dubius, 246; Narcissi at 

Kirklevington Hall, Yorks., 295 ; 

Homespun and Open Face, 240; 

failing to flower, 159, 193 
National Vegetable Society, a pro- 
posed, 93 
Nephrolepis exaltata, 14 
Neviusia alabamensis as a plant for 

forcing, 40 
New South Wales, a note from, 83 ; 

the flora of, 105 
New Zealand, gardeners in, 308, 

320 ; international exhibition, 

awards for plants at, 284 
Nice Agricultural Exhibition, 42 
Nicotiana Sanders hybrids, 193 
Nitrogen, free, as plant food, 190 
Nomenclature of garden hybrids, 

the, 138 
Nomenclature of plants, 17, 91, 138, 

146, 156, 193, ^ 
Nomenclature, rules regarding, 

adopted at the Vienna Con- 
gress, 17 
Novelties in plants during 1906, 4, 

27 
November and December in my 

Florida garden, 1, 26, 45, 68, 91 
Nursery, fire at a, 73 
Nurseryman's diamond wedding, 

254 
Nurserymen, foreign, offer secret 

commission, 73, 284 

Nursery Notes t — Bart & Sons, 
Ditton, 287; Bull. Wm., & Sons, 
Chelsea, 26 ; Carter, Jas., & Co., 
Forest Hill, 148; Drost, K., Rich- 
mond, 264 ; May, H. B., & Sons, 
Edmonton, 280; Sutton & Sons, 
Reading, 142; Veitch, Jas., & 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 384; Veitch, 
R., & Son, Exeter 863 ; Wallace, 
R., & Co., Colchester, 334 

N3rmphaBa atro-purpurea, 104 

Nymphseas, blue, 9i5 



Oaks in Bedfordshire, 216 
Oak, the Red (Quercus rubra), 297 
Oak tnmk, a large, 216 
Oakwood, Wylam, seedling Hippe- 
astrums at, 199 

Obituary i — Allis, George R., 
180; Barnes, Dr. Robert, 323; 
Bourne, Rev. S. Eugenie, 823; 
Brandis, Sir Dietrich, 376; 
Broome, Joseph, 79 ; Byers, John, 
82; Cannell, Ernest A., 395; 
Cater, R. B., 32; Cochrane, J., 
196; Dixon, Abraham, 307; Far- 
mer, Leo, 243; Foster, Sir 
Michael, 78; Glass, NeU, 243; 
Hanbury, Sir Thomas, 172; Jer- 
rold, T. S., 64 ; Johnson, E. Ran- 
ger, 360; Kjellman, Prof., 276; 
Kropatsch, Alois, 276; Kuntze, 
Dr. Otto, 105; Lane, Frederick 
Q. 376; Lee, Jessie, 323; 
McCulloch, Graham, 307; Mar- 
shall, John, 180; Masters, 
Dr. Maxwell Tylden, 368 ; McHat- 
tie, John, 162; Morrison, 
George, 110; Mertens, E., 276; 
Oliver, Joseph W., 48; O'Reilly, 
William, 323; Peeters, Edouard, 
16; Ramsay, Dr. Robert Hamil- 
ton, 307; Koemer, George, 340; 
Rolle, Hon. Mark. 292 ; Rostrup, 
E., 141; Schlerfl, Adam, 105; 
Strickland, Walter, 122; Temple, 
WilUam, 307 ; Upex, J. S., 127 ; 
Vickery, John, 148 ; WaUis, John, 
95, 111; Warrington, Prof., 196, 
205; Waveren, Hendrick van, 
276; White, T. Hill, 260; 
White, Lynch, 111; Wigan, Sir 
Frederick, 162; Wigan, Sir 
Frederick W., 243; Winter, Dr. 
John Newnham, 64 

Ochtert3n:e, trees and shrubs at, 168 

Odontioda Bradshawiae, 36 

Odontoglossum Andersonianum, 
399 ; O. Beauts Celeste x , 59 ; O. 
caloglossum, 76; O. crispum 
Fowlerianum, 277 ; O. c. Harrya- 
num F. Sander, 142 ; O. c. Heaton- 
ense, 409; O. c. "Rosemary," 
216 ; O. mulus X at Gunnersbury 
Park Gardens, 230 ; O. nobile, 899 ; 
O. X Prince Edward of Wales, 
303; O. Ruby, 76; O. Wattia- 
num princeps, 135; O. seedlings 
at Messrs. Bull's nursery, 26 

Odontoglossums at Pittsburg, 833; 
from Moncreiffe, 420 

(Znothera, a monograph of the 
genus, 157 

Onion-seed crop in California, 388 

Onions, 85 

Orchid collecting in the Andes, 156 

Orchid-houses, work in the, 7, 22, 
38, 55, 71, 86, 103, 119, 136, 155, 
171, 187, 202, 218, 284, 250, 266, 
282, 296, 314, 381, 346, 367, 385, 
405, 420 

Orchid hybrids and their parents, a 
lecture on, 226 

Orchid notes and gleanings, 12, 21, 
36, 66, 82, 132, 198, 230, 277, 294, 
378, 398, 420 

Orchids* a sale of, 139, 173, 190, 
238, 275 ; at The Shrubbery, Ox- 
ford, 278 ; Brazilian, 191 ; new 
species in the Kew Bulletin, 378 ; 
sale of the Clare Lawn collection 
of, 350 ; the hybridisation of, 888 

Orphan Fund, Royal Gardeners', 
92, 817, 849, 859; annual meet- 
ing, 110 

Oxalis adenophylla, 865 

Oxford, forestry at, 74 



P;eonies in a Japanese nursery, 

258; tree, in pots, 257 
Palm, a European, 218 
Palm-house at Kew, the, 317 
Palms, hardy, 254 



Pansies as bedding plants, 295 
Paphiopedilum villosum, 156 
Park, Edith (Farming for Ladies), 

222 
Parks and gardens, the manage- 
ment of public, 5, 28, 88, 54, 70, 
86, 103, 118, 137, 154, 170, 187, 
208, 285, 250, 267, 282, 299, 315, 
331, 347, 367, 885, 405, 420 
Parks and open spaces, 28; Bir- 
mingham public, 302; sub-tropi- 
cal gardening in, 218, 285; sum- 
mer bedding in, 887; in Johan- 
nesburg, 220; Swansea public, 
304 
Pea, Carter's Forcing, 862 
Peaches, classification of, 288 
Peach-Plum hybrid, 255 
Peake, C. M. A., (A Concise Hand' 
book of Garden Annual and Bi- 
innial Plants), 301 
Pear Beurr^ Diel, 327 
Pears, late varieties of, 37, 67, 125, 

138, 210 

Peas, early and successional, 176; 

some good autumn cropping, 

293 ; the culture of, on turves, 94 

Pelargonium sport, a, 272 

Pentstemon cceruleus, 365; P. 

glaber, 410 
Perennial plants for sub-tropical 

gardening, 836 
Pestalozzia Guepini, a fungus pest 

of Palms, 215 
Pests, boring, of fruit trees, 318; 

in orchard trees, 843 
Petunias, hybrid, 239 
Pfitzer, the late Prof., 157 
Phaius species and hybrids, 348 
Pheasants and plants, 14, 28, 46, 77 
Phlox subulata lilacina, ^ 
Phosphatic manures for Asparagus, 

41 
Photinia sermlata in the open at 
Leonardslee, 209; the hardiness 
of, 173, 228, 281, 271, 280 
Photographs of flowers, coloured, 

58 
Phylloxera in Kent, 48; regula- 
tions on the Continent, 206 
Picea morindoides, cones of, 888 
Pictures at the Royal Academy, 812 
Pieris floribunda, a winter-flower- 
ing shrub, 189 
Pigmy trees, 253 

Pillar plants for the shrubbery, 218 
Pineapples in Queensland, 83 
Pinetum at Canterbury, 805; the 

Hunnewell, 189 
Pinus canadensis as a bedding 

plant, 26 
Pipes made from the Calabash, 134 
Pith-moth, the (Laverna atra), 379 
Plagianthus Lyallii at Castlewel- 

lan, 832 
Plane leaves, withering of, 224, 241 
Plant houses, water supply in 14 
Plant nomenclature, it, 91, 138, 
146, 156, 198, 388 ; rules adooted 
at the Vienna Conference, 42 
Plant notes, 13, 19, 101, 116, 183, 

247, 294, 810, 363 
Plant novelties in 1906, 4, 27, 51, 
44 

Plant Portrait* i — Acacia 
podalyriifolia, 247 ; Aconitum 
gymnanthum, 25; Aloe pallidi- 
flora, 156; Anthyllis montana, 
247; Apple Friandise, 247; 
Arctostaphylos Manzanita, 288; 
Begonias, crested varieties of, 
98; winter-flowering, 247; Bil- 
bergia nutans, hybrid form of, 
98 ; Blepharocalyx spiraeoides, 
156; Caiophora coronata, 156; 
Calliandra portoricensis, 288 ; 
(Campanula grandiflora, 141 ; 
Celsia arcturus, 98; Ceratolo- 
bus concolor, 96; Chrysopsis 
villos var. Rutteri, 247; Cori- 
aria terminalis, 247; C3rmbidium 
erythostylum, 288; C)rpripedium 
insigne Sanderae, 96; Dendro- 
bium AshworthisB, 870; Diospy- 
ros Kaki, 288 ; Eupatorium glan- 
dulosum, 370 ; Gentiana omata, 
370; Hypericum calycinum, H. 
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patulum, H. perforatum, H. 
elodes, 247 ; Impatiens Oliveri, 
247 ; Iris pumila, 247 ; Lobelia 
JCathleen Mallard, 19; Lomatia 
ferruginea, 25 ; Meconopsis bella, 
238 ; M. punicea, 89 ; Nerine 
Bowdeni, 89 ; Odontoglossum 
crispum var. Jean Linden, 98; 
O. c. var. Mdme. Linden, 98 ; 
GEnothera Havardii, 247 ; Olearia 
speciosa, 89; Paederota Bona- 
Tota, 247; Pear Belle Gueren- 
daise, 247 ; Pentstemon linari. 
oides, 247 ; Paphiopedilum villo- 
sum, 156; Plum Coe's Golden 
Drop, 141 ; Polygonum Aubertii, 
141 ; Primula deorum, 156 ; 
Pteris lucida medio-picta, 98 ; 
Kenanthera annamensis, 25 ; 
Rhododendron Delavayi, 3?0; 
Rhyncanthus Johnianus, 247 ; 
Ribes Mogollonicum, 89 ; Rose 
Dean Hole, 247; Rose Queen of 
Spain, 19 ; Rubus platyphyllus, 
19 ; Saccolabiimi rubescens, 89 ; 
Sweet Peas, Helen Lewis and 
Audrey Crier, 247 ; Tamarix pen- 
tandra, 370 ; Tricuspidaria de- 
pendens, 25; Viburnum Carlesii, 
25 

Plants absorb water, how, 293 

Plants and atmospheric nitrogen, 
190 

Plants, bedding, 64 

Plants, climatic effects on, in the 
Himalayas, 408 

Plants from the Congo, 25 

Plants, h^'podermic injections in, 8 

Plants injured by pheasants, 14, l3, 
46. 77 



Plants, New or Noteworthy^ — 

Agapetes speciosa, 230 ; Ancis. 

trochilus Rothschildianus, 51 ; 

Clematis quinquefoliolata, 3 ; 

Clematis Sanderi, 310; Disa 

equestris, 114 ; Odontoglossum X 

Leo, 326 ; Plagiospermum sinense 

65 ; Pycnostach^ Dawei, 18 ; 

Rhododendron intricatum, 262; 

Strobilanthes Micholitzii, 246 ; 

Woodwardia paradoxa, 98 

Plants, retarding of, 206 

Plants suitable for a dry bank, 271 

Plants, suspected poisonous, of 

Queensland, 254 
Plants, the preservation of, by 

sand-drying, 372 
Plants under glass, 7, 22, 89, 54, 
71, 87, 102, 118, 137, 155, 171, 
186, 202, 218, 234, 251, 267, 283, 
298, 315, 330, 346, 367, 385, 405, 
421 
Plants with poisonous foliage, 374 
Platycerium alcicorne, an abnor- 
mal form of, 285 
Pleione 3runnanensis, 152 
Plum, a graft hybrid, 140 
Plumbago rosea, propagation and 

culture of, 19 
Plum X Peach, hybrid, 255 
Pob^guin, M. (Essai sur la Flore 

de la Guinle Franfaise)^ 86 
Podophyllum versipelle, 365 
Poinsettias, the culture of, 51 
Poisons, horticultural. Bill to per- 
mit sale of, 146 
Polemoniaceae, a monograph of the 

genus, 191 
Pollination of Daffodils, the, 271 
Polygala chamaebuxus, 297 
Polygonum Baldschuanicum, 399 
Pond, valve for a, 79, 96 
Pond weeds killed by copper sul- 
phate, 140 
Pontederia crassipes, a pest in Aus- 
tralia, 41 
Portuguese East Africa, 35 
Postcards, trading by means of, 140 
Potato, immature " seed," 412 ; 
Midlothian Early, 388; seed 
tubers, 10 ; trials at Reading, 10 ; 
at Wisley, 202 
Potatos, Irish, as seed-tubers, 23 ; 
manuring of, 140 ; Violet Coni- 
mersoni and Blue Giant, 140, 173 
Poultry, a conference on, 370 



Pouteria suavis, fruits of, for gar 

den purposes, 42 
Presdaies near Ware, 97 
Pretoria, a note from, 20 
Prevention of Corruption Act, 11, 

42, 60, 73, 93, 105, 173; and 

foreign nurserjrmen, 73, 284 
Primrose, a green, 304 
Primroses, market varieties of, 240 
Primrose with succulent foliage, 

332, 372 
Primula sinensis alba plena, 247; 

P. deorum, 156; P. X Kewensis, 

77 ; P. Palinuri, the home of, 19 ; 

P. stellata as two-year-old plants, 

148 ; some hardy species of, 379 ; 

P. X Unique, 390 
Propagating Roses and conifers, 75 
Propagation of plants by means of 

leaves, the, 382 
Propagator, the, 75, 124, 207, 264, 

329,382 
Pruning of fruit-trees, the, 204, 223, 

240, 248, 256, 288, 304, 320, 338, 

373; of Roses, the, 181, 200; 

summer, report on the effects of, 

400, 406 ; in the Transvaal, 407 
Pseudomonas campestris (black-rot 

disease of Cabbages), 371 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 53, 73 ; and 

its varieties, 228, 381 
Psylla Mali, the Apple sucker, 338 
" Punch " pictures for Paris, 300 
Punnett, R. C. (Mendelism), 158 
Pyrus Sorbus, the history of, 236 ; 

beverage made from the fruits of, 

272 



Q 

Queensland, Pineapples in, 83; 

sugar-growing in, 83; weeds and 

suspected poisonous plants of, 

254 
Quercus rubra, the red Oak, 297 
Quicklime for Currant-bud mite, 

145 



Railway rates for garden produce, 
176 

Rainfall at Leonardslee, 105; in 
Co. Down, 77 ; in 1906, 57 

Ranawara Tea, 334 

Ranunculus rutaefolius, 100 

Raspberries and brambles, 33, 77 

Rates for market gardens, ^)8 

Rats, poison for, 192; and 
pheasants in the garden, 93 

Rendle, Dr., and J. Britten 
(British Plants), 285 

Reproductive organs of the Fig, 301 

Research, 73 

Retarding plants, 206 

Retinosporas, 217 

Rhemania angulata, 364 

Rhododendron barbatum, 26, 60 ; 
"dell" at Kew, the, 386; Duke 
of Cornwall, 407 ; hybrid, hardy, 
341, 374 ; hybrid, a hardy yellow- 
flowered, 389 ; R. indicum 
(Azalea), at Leonardslee, 280 ; 
R. racemosum, 313; R. X ses- 
terianum, 363 

Rhododendrons as hedge plants, 
16; in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent's Park, 383, 407; 
the cultivation of, 335 

Rhubarb at Christmas, 80 ; Bur- 
bank's Crimson Winter, 106; 
show in 1858, 126 

Ribes aureum as a stock for the 
Gooseberry and Red Currant, 93 

Ridley, H. N., 173 

Rock garden at Dunfermline, 121 ; 
at Lealholme, Yorkshire, 84 

Romulea pylea, 183 

Root-rot fungus (Thielavia basi- 
cola), 361 

Rosa laevigata, 388; R. Wichurai- 
ana, 260, 271 



Rosary, the, 13, 36, 84, 114, 133, 
232, 266, 296, 313, 345, 382 

Rose Aennchen Miiller, 349 ; 
canker, 313 ; conference at Mann- 
heim, 408 ; culture in pots, 36 ; 
Frau Karl Druschki, 233; gar 
den, work in the, 13, 133, 232, 
296, 345 ; growers, amateur and 
professional, in America, 371 ; 
Paradise, 380; Penelope, 333; 
rust, disease of, 396 ; stems bored 
by bees, 64 ; the Cherokee, 388 

Roses, cultural notes on, 13, 75, 
133, 181, 200, 232, 296, 345 ; early 
varieties of, 412 ; for market sup- 
ply, 128 ; hybrid climbing, experi- 
ments in feeding, 301 ; in p>ots, 
60; new, of British origin, 266; 
proof against mildew in Austra- 
lia, 333; ramblin|^, varieties of, 
382 ; the propagation of, 75 ; the 
pruning of, 181, 200 

Rothamsted agricultural station, 
donations to, 63 ; the weather at, 
in 1906, 52 

Rubber culture in Ceylon, 11 

Rubber-producing trees, 300 

Rubus, garden species of, 77 ; 
species with whitish bark, 107 ; 
the terminal buds of, in winter, 
388 

Rubus quentlandicus, 77 

Rudbeckia Heliopsis X, 72 

Ruellia Portellae, 101 

Ruscus aculeatus, 116; R. racemo* 
sus, 116 

Ruskin's works, cheap edition of. 
193 



8 

Salter, C. J., Mr., 63 

Salvia splendens compacta 
"Zurich," 338; S. s. compacta, 
13 

Sanders, T. W. (Alphabet of Gar- 
dening), 410 

San Francisco after the earthquake, 
73 

Sangwin, W., retirement of, 25 

Saxifraga Boydii, the history of, 95 

Scale, the Mussel, 222 

Schlich, Dr. (Manual of Forestry), 
191 

Schizanthus at Cote House gar- 
dens, 389 

Scientific Committee i — Abies 
lasiocarpa, 77 ; Agapetes speciosa, 
224, 241 ; Amaryllis bulbs and 
mites, 77 ; Apple canker, 126 ; 
Apple mildew (Sphaerotheca 
mali), 77 ; Apple-spotting caused 
by heat, 126 ; Apples, the relation 
of colour in the flowers and fruits 
of, 339; Aquilegias, spurless, 
412; Auricula with petaloid sta- 
mens, 305; with striped petals, 
272; Bramble, a fasciated, 126; 
Bulb mites, how to destroy, 77 ; 
Cabbage in Patagonia, 178 ; Car- 
nation, axile prolification in, 242 ; 
curious contortion in a, 305, 338 ; 
Carum nigrum, fruit of, 412 ; 
Caterpillars on Gooseberries, 
126; Cedar, a spirally twisted, 
412 ; Ceropegia Woodii, seeds of, 
305 ; Chill, Narcissi from, 241 ; 
Colletia spinosa synonymous 
with C. cruciata, 241 ; Conifers, 
some uncommon, 77 ; Cotyledon 
macrantha, 178, 224; Crinum, 
African species of, 272 ; C. gigan- 
teum, 305 ; C. Macowanii, 305 ; 
Cyclamen, a malformed, 178; 
with adventitious flower-buds in 
the axils of the sepals, 224; Cy- 
aniding plant-houses, 46 ; Cypri- 
pedium, a malformed, 46, 77, 126, 
178 ; Daffodils flowering without 
roots, 126; Destructor, refuse 
from a dust, as manure, 77 ; 
Fern growing in a sealed bottle, 
33B, 412; Geaster fornicatus, 
305 ; ; Genetics, the study of, 
412; Gladiolus corms diseased. 



178; Gooseberry bushes, the 
pruning of, li72 ; Gooseberry mil- 
dew, Knglish, 77 ; Gooseberry 
shoots diseased, 77 ; Gooseber- 
ries, caterpillars on, 126 ; Grapes^ 
shanking of, 46; Gymnosporaii- 
gium Clavariiforme, 338 ; Haw- 
thorn leaves coloured red throug.i 
injury by insects, 305 ; Hellebore^ 
a diseased, 46; Henry, Dr.» 
travels of, in America and 
Europe, 126; Hippeastrum x 
Vallota, 241 ; Kale, Asparagus, 
dying, 224; Lenticels in Labur- 
num, 178; Magnolias and mealy 
bug, 46; Manure from dust 
destructors, 77 ; Masters, the lat-' 
Dr. M. T., 412; Mealy bug, to 
destroy, 46; Miltonia vexillaria, 
a malformed flower of, 412 ; 
Mistleto, monoecious, 46 ; Nar- 
cissi from Chili, 241 ; Oak» 
fungus on, 178 ; Oak galls, 224 ; 
Orchid hybrid, 224 ; Pelargonium 
sport with regular flowers, 305 ; 
Phaius hybrids, pollen of, 241 ; 
Phyllosticta violae, a disease of 
Violets, 224 ; Picea orientalis, in- 
florescence of, 339 ; Pin us M al- 
letii, 77 ; P. ponderosa, 77 ; 
Pistacchio nuts eaten by insects, 
412 ; plants exhibited, interesting 
and rare, 272 ; plants, raix^ 
British, 412 ; Pleurothallis, a rai'e 
species of, 46; Plum-Peach hy- 
brid, 272 ; Potato species and 
varieties, 177, 339; Potato, win- 
ter-rot disease of, 242 ; Primrose 
leaf, a succulent, 242; Ravenala 
madagascariensis, seeds of, 178; 
Retinospora attacked by a fungus, 
305, 338 ; Ribes sanguineum with 
abnormal double flowers, 339, 
412; Richardias with spathaceous 
leaf, 339 ; Roses, dying of, 77 ; 
Seeds, curiously-coloured, 178 ; 
Sloe with swollen stem 224 ; 
Sphaerotheca mali, the Apple mil- 
dew, 77; Stocks attacked by a 
slime fungus, 77 ; Tchihatchewia 
isatidea, 272; Torreya myristica, 
77, 117, 168; Trichilia indica, 
seeds of, 178; Vallota X Hippe- 
astrum, 241 ; Viburnum, intumes- 
cence in, 178 ; Violet disease 
(Phyllosticta violae), 224; Wid- 
dringtonias in the Transvaal> 
126 ; Winter-rot of Potatos, 242 ; 
Wood coloured green by a 
fungus, 272 

Scion, influence of, on stock, 302 

Scoliopus Bigelowi, 256 

Scone Palace, trees and shrubs at, 
117 

Scottish gardens, trees and shrubs 
in, 117, 152, 168 

Scottish Manse, garden in a, 293 

Seed and Nursery Trade employ ecs> 
proposed union of, 271 

Seedless fruits, 316 

Seeds, sowing small, 106 

Seed testing, a laboratory for, 2C8 

Semele androgyna flowering in the 
open in Devon, 350 

Senecio pulcher, the culture of, 83 

Sequoia sempervirens, date of in- 
troduction of, 390 

Sex in flowers, change of, 67 

Shasta-fir, the, 114 

Shells, crushed, as a fertiliser, 309 

Shrewsbury flower show, prizes for 
vegetables at, 74, 122 

Simpson, John (Game and Game 
Coverts), 418 

Sinningia Helleri, 342 

Sisal hemp, 317 

Slugs and broken bricks, 373 

Slugs and snails, how to trap and 
destroy, 303 

Slugs in gardens, 389 

Slugs killed by sulphate of iron> 
285 

Smeaton-Hepburn, trees and shrubs 
at, 168 

Smith, Worthington G., awarded 
the Veitchian medal, 104, 188 

Smoke-smudpes in an Eveshcio 
orchard, 318 
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Snails, how to trap and destroy, SOS 
Snowdrop, the green, 264; the 

yeUow, 196 
Snowdrops from Ireland, 157 

BooiCTics: — American Carna- 
tion, 146; Association of Econo- 
mic Biologists, 47; Bath and 
West and Southern Counties, 
375; Beckenham Ilort., 47, 147, 
180 ; Birmingham Botanical and 
Hort., 413; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort., 147; Bristol and Dist. 
Gardeners', 179; British Gar- 
deners* Association, 40, 127, 146, 
173, 205, 270, 307, 388, 375 ; Car- 
diff and County Hort., 96; 
Cardiff and Dist. Chrys., 146; 
Cardiff Gardeners', 47; Chester 
Paxton, 47, 179; Cornwall 
Daffodil and Spring Flower, 
242 ; Coventry Chrys., 127 ; Craw- 
ley and Dist. Gard., 47, 147; 
Croydon and Dist. Hort., 47 ; 
180, 275, 307 ; Debating, 47, 147, 
227, 274, 307 ; Devon and Exeter 
Gardeners', 179 ; Devonshire 
Daffodil, 259 ; Dorchester Gard., 
179; Guildford and Dist. 
Gard., 47, 307.; Hailstorm In- 
■urance Corporation, Ltd., 238; 
Horticultural Club, 109, 162, 292, 
339; Hunts Daffodil, 274; Kew 
Guild, the, 359; Leeds Profes- 
sional Gardeners', 162 ; Linnean, 
31, 78, 126, 226, 274, 306, 413; 
Manchester and North of Eng. 
Orchid, 81, 62, 95, 162, 195, 226, 
26Q, 323, 375 ; Midland Daffodil, 
272; Nat. Auricula and Primula, 
139; (Midland Section), 305; 
(Southern Section), 290; Nat. 
Carnation and Picotee (Southern 
Sect.)* 15 ; Nat. Chrysanthemum, 
127, 147, 428; (annual meeting), 
95; Nat. Potato, 63, 78, 104, 
157; Nat. Sweet "Pea, 157; 
Nursery and Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation, 292 ; Reading and 
Dist. Gard., 47, 179, 275; Red- 
hill, Reigate, and Dist. Gard., 
147, 180, 307 ; Royal Botanic, 226, 
274, 393 ; Royal Horticultural, 30, 
61. 88. 104. 107, 139, 160, 194, 224, 
257, 288, 321, 391, 425 ; (Temple 
Flower Show), 352 ; Royal Hort. 
of Ireland, 15, 242 ; Royal Meteor- 
ological, 15, 146, 211, 292, 340; 
Royal National Tulip, 339 ; Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural (Aber- 
deen Branch), 292 ; Salisbury and 
Dist. Gard., 179; Scottish Hort. 
Assoc, 14, 109, 127; Sevenoaks 
Gardeners', 180 ; Shrops hire 
Hort., 127; Soci^t^ Fran^aise 
d'Horticulture de Londres, 62; 
Southampton Royal Hort., 146; 
United Hort. Benefit and Provi- 
dent, 178, 394; Vienna Hort., 
141 ; Wargrave and Dist. Gard., 
180, 307; Wintcr.flowering Car- 
nation, 178 ; Yorkshire Gala, 413 

Soil inoculation, a lecture on, 291 ; 
the influence of bacteria in, 5^6 ; 
the sterilisation of, 129, 152, 159, 
182 



Solanum Commersonii, Labergerie's 

variety, 11 
Soldiers as gardeners at Colchester, 

423 
Soraurer, Dr. {Handbuch der Ffan- 

Ben-krankAeHen), 209 
South African Products Exhibition, 

141, 157, 161 
South- West, effect of winter in the, 

270 
Spiraea arguta, 363 
Sports, Chrysanthemum, 37, 801 
Spraying fruit-trees in winter, 42, 57 
Spray, lead arsenate as a, 271, 304 
Spring flowers at Fir Grange, 211 ; 

Brocolli, 241 ; flowers, 175, 256 
Stereoscopic flower slides in natural 

colours, 58 
Sterilisation of soil, the, 129, 152, 

159, 182 
Storm in Co. Mayo, 28 
Strasburger, Dr. (Rambles on Ike 

Riviera)^ 69 
Strawberry, a proliferous, 308 ; 

Kentish Favourite, 389, 423; 

Royal Sovereign, 304, 320, 337, 

373 
Strawberries, deterioration in, 268, 

304; forcing, after etherisation, 

302 
Sub-tropical gardening in public 

parks, 213; perennial plants for, 

336 
Sugar canes, seedling, 423 
Sugar-culture in Queensland, 83 
Summer pruning of fruit-trees, re- 
port on, 400, 406; in the Trans- 

vall, 407 
Sundial, adjustment of a, 324 
Swanley Horticultural College, the, 

221 
Swansea, Tulips in the public parks 

af, 304 
Swede, Sutton's garden, 94 
Sweet Peas of recent introduction, 

208 ; flowering in January, 28 ; 

the culture of, 90 ; the sowing of, 

106, 144 
Sweet William, a disease of, 244 



Tar as an insecticide, 45, 60, 94, 

145 
Tasmania, emigration to, 3 
Tea, Ranawara, 334 
Temple, Augusta A. {The Flowers 

and Trees of PaUsiine), 285 
Temple Flower Show, 320, 348, 352 
Tencriffe, Juniperus Cedrus at, 134 
Teratology, vegetable, a new work 

on, 302 
Tervueren, arboretum at, 122 
Thalictrum, the species of, 113 
The Heights, Witley, 197 
The Shrubbery, Oxford, Orchids at, 

278 
Thielavia basicola, root-rot fungus, 

361 
Thomas, Edward (The Book of the 

Open Air), 222 
Threader, a simple, 76, 126 
Timber supplies, our future, 409 
Timber-tree, Douglas Fir as a, 53 
Tittenhurst, Lilium auratum at, 345 



Tobacco culture at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, 157, 190; in 
Jamaica, 410 

Tomato culture for market, 231 

Tomatos and gas-liquid, ^ 

Torreya calif ornica, 209; T. c, 
seedling forms of, 99 

Transon, M., 11 

Transplanting an old Yew tree, 
222, 408 

Transvaal, native trees of the, 239 

Tree-ferns in Sikkim, 158 

Tree Paeonies in pots, 257 

Tree stems, the earthing of 366 

Trees and shrubs, 99, 125, 209, 217, 
231, 264, 280, 297, 327, 366, 380, 
404 

Trees and shrubs in Scottish gar- 
dens, 117, 152, 168, 192 

Trees, dead wood on, 366; fasti- 
giate, 149, 184, 200 ; of the Trans- 
vaal, 239; pigmy, 263; rare, at 
Coldrenick, 130 ; transplanting 
large, 222; in Johannesburg, 263 

Tree topping, 204 

Trespass, the law of, 388 

Trillium grandiflorum, 412 

Trilliimis, species and varieties of, 
328 

Tropical culinary plants, 42 

Tubs, Hydrangeas in, 374 

Tulip, a branched, 157 

Tulip disease, its prevention or 
cure, 168 

Tulips in the Victoria Park, Swan- 
sea, 304 

Tulip tree with deep-orange col- 
oured flowers, 28, 45 

U 

United States of America, garden- 
ing employment in, 73, 80, 191 

Upsala, Linnaeus bi-centenary cele- 
brations at, 325, 348 



Valve for a pond, 96 
Vanda tricolor suavis, 420 
Vegetable garden, manure for, 64 
Vegetables, 13, 37, 66, 85, 192. 201, 

247, 293, 327, 362 
Vegetables at Shrewsbury, prizes 

for, 93 
Vegetation and climate, 42 
Veitch medallists of the year, 188 
Veitch Memorial Trust, 104 
Ventnor, the season at, 193 
Viburnum Carlesii, 327; V. utile, 

381 
Vienna, horticulture at, 74, 141 
Vine mildew, 244 
Vine pests destroyed by electric 

current, 388 
Vines eaten by mice, 79, 92, 125; 

inarching of, 276; insecticides 

for, 145; iron sulphate for, 128 
Vintage in France in 1906, 57 
Violets in pots and frames, the 

culture of, 28, 46 



W 

Walks and drives, the construction 
of, 397, 419 



Wanstead Park, improvements at, 

388 
Wash, the Wobum, 96 
Wasps, a big haul of, 105 
Water-courses, the cleaning of, 170 
Water, forcing by means of, 177 ; 

how plants absorb, 298 ; supply 

of, in plant houses, 14 ; tanks, the 

cleansmg of, 29 
Water-Hyacinth a pest in Austra* 

lia, 41 
Water-Lilies, blue, 95 
Watsonia Ardemei, the culture of^ 

373, 889 
Weather and the crops, 57; in 

Cornwall, 223; in Devonshire, 

304 ; in West Herts., 223 
Webber, Dr. Herbert (appointment 

at Cornell), 73 
Webb, Wilfred Mark,^ (The Prin- 
ciples of Horticulture), 247 
Weeds and suspected poisonous 

plants of Queensland, 254 
Wellingtonia, a tree of, and its re- 
cord of forest fires, 73 
West Indies, Agricultural Confer- 
ence at, 138; seedling sugar 

canes in the, ^3 
Wildeman, E. de (Congo Flora) 

298 ; (Mission Emile Laurent), 298 
WiUard, Jesse, Mr., 157 
W^illow, diange of sex in, 57 
Willows, ornamental, 866 
Willow Wood, Cypripediums at, 

100 
Wilson, E. H., in China, 422 
Wilton Park, Beaconsfield, 151 
Wiltshire, W. D. (Floral Designs), 

301 
Winter in 1660-61, a mild, 14 
Winter work in fruit plantations, 

116, 158, 165 
Wisley Gardens, 177; Kales at, 

192; new laboratory at, 233; 

trials at, 2, 85 
Wistaria at Lathom House Gar* 

dens, 874 
Wood, dead, on trees, 866 
Wood Leopard moth, the, 96 
Woods for everybody, 8 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER IN 
MY FLORIDA GARDEN. 

FLORIDA is a country rarely visited by 
frost, and is always a glorious land. 
The sun god finds so much of beauty 
here that he kisses all the land with his ten- 
derest, softest touch ; and the rains come but 
to caress. Though the golden orange gleams 
in the dark foliage, it is not the land of the 
golden d(Mar, for riches are not accumu- 
lated here, as in some other parts of this 
*' land of unlimited possibilities,'* but Florida 
offers simply an ideal life in an ideal climate. 
The autumn months are, in Florida, the 
season when plant-life has reached its 
greatest development and perfection. The 
rainy period is then over, and the air becomes 
cooler, drier, and more invigorating. The 
mocking bird, who paused for months, sings 
again, but its melodies are now far sweeter, 
'.0'*er, softer, and more sustained than in 
early spring-time, when it simply bursts out 
in loud and joyous exultation. In the north, 
•pring-time is the season of inspiration, hope, 
and promise — the season of flowers and bird- 
song, while autumn i<; the time of the sere 
and yellow leaf. William Cullen Bryant 
characterises November in the following 
lines : — 

*' The melancholy days have come, the sad- 
dest of the year, 

Of walling winds and naked woods, and 
meadows brcwn nnd sere." 



How different is all this in Florida, 
where, in November, the days are bright and 
sunny, cheerful and inspiring. The woodland 
floor is still covered with a carpet of bright 
and brilliant blossoms. The woods, where 
Magnolias and wild Olives (Osmanthus 
americana) live, and in which Oaks and 
Cabbage palmetto (Palms) predominate, 
show a deep, glossy green hue, which is so 
intensely bright in this glorious sunshine that 
the rays of light are constantly reflected, and 
sparkle in endless flashes, as if innumerable 
small mirrors were suspended among the 
foliage. This is a very characteristic feature 
of woodlands in which Magnolia grandiflora, 
the undisputed queen of this southland 
among forest trees, reigns supreme. 

Here the sun shines in November as bright 
as ever, but his power is moderated by cool 
breezes, and the brilliant moonlit nights give 
a feeling of inexpressible enchantment. The 
air, even in midsummer, becomes delight- 
fully cool and invigorating after sunset, and 
fragrant with the odours of fruits and 
flowers. In the autumn months the extreme 
transparency of the atmosphere gives not 
only all parts of the landscape an astonish- 
ing clearness of outline, but even the sky 
does not look so high, nor so far away, as in 
the north, and at night-time the stars appear 
larger, their luminosity is greater, and they 
seem to be nearer, sparkling with wonderful 
glory and brilliancy. The air in ** fall " and 
winter is particularly clear, and human 
voices can be heard at a great distance. Dews 
are very heavy during the nights, and all 
plants are dripping with moisture when the 
sun rises. Such a sunrise is very clear and 
grand, though the sunset is still more sub- 
lime and impressive, because of its wonder- 
ful, glowing lines. The whole sky in the 
west appears to be in flame, and this glorious 
sight lasts until night falls. 

My garden swarms with northern song- 
birds from October to April, and even later, 
but onlv now and then can snatches of their 
song be heard. The noisy blue-jay, however, 
is an exception, and its screaming notes are 
almost always noticeable. Butterflies, moths, 
wasps, and particularly bees, crowd among 
the flowers, of which the garden now shows 
a greater wealth than at any other time of 
the year. The huge flower-spikes of Cocos 
Blumenavia, C. Yatay, C. Gaertneri, C. 
Bonneti, which almost daily burst their hea\'3' 
club-like spathes with a peculiar noise, are 
swarming with such a number of bees that 
their humming can be heard at quite a dis- 
tance. Fruit of the genus Citrus is seen in 
abundance, the golden Orange, the Lemon 
and Lime, the massive Pomelo and Shad- 
dock, the brilliant Tangierine and Manderin, 
and the liliputian Kumquat are all gleamin^.^ 
in the beautiful, dense, dark green foliage of 
the trees. The Florida Orange is highly 
prized, being juicy, heav\', sweet and aro- 
matic. Many of the large guava bushes are 
still covered with their strangely odoriferous, 
delicious fruits, and Pine Apples ripen in 
quantity. The fragrance of many of the 
flowers, particularly Elaeagnus reflexa and 
E. Simoni, is very sweet ; while the delicious 
perfume of the Angelas Trumpet (Datura 
suaveolens), of the night-blooming Jasmine 
(Cestrum nocturnum and Cestrum Parqui), 
and of Crinum amabile, C. augustum. C. 
asiaticum, and C. giganteum, is almost over- 
powering. The perfume cf the Roses, especi- 
ally of the most glorious and queenly of 



them all, the far-famed Marechal Niel, of 
the woodland Margaret, Lamarque, Gloire 
de Dijon, Cloth of Gold, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and many 
Tea Roses, pervades the atmosphere around 
my house with fragrance. .\t this time of 
the year many of the most desirable and 
showy ornamental trees and shrubs present 
a display of blossom and foliage unexcelled 
at any other season of the year. 

Tecomas, &c. 

Among the beauties of my garden 
throughout the month of November, the 
Yellow Elder (Tecoma stans) is undisputed 
queen. Bushes of this plant around the 
dwelling house have attained to a height of 
from 15 feet to i8 feet and are about the same 
in diameter. How indescribably grand are the 
large panicles of their flowers that terminate 
the shoots I The branches are literally laden 
down with great trusses of brilliant yellow, 
delicately scented, large funnel-shaped blos- 
soms. Humming-birds are constantly en- 
gaged in their work of capturing minute 
insects among them, and bumble-bees, butter- 
flies, and a host of other insects swarm 
around and in the flowers. The colour har- 
monises beautifully with the light green of 
the abundant foliage. Tecoma mollis (T. 
velutina) and a few other varieties are also in 
bloom, but they are much less showy, being 
far surpassed by their beautiful and gigantic 
congener. 

The Cape Honeysuckle (Tecoma capensis), 
which is scarcely ever out of bloom, is now at 
its best condition. The brilliant, orange- 
scarlet flower trusses, which are very effec- 
tive, as spread over the very cfark green 
foliage, have the appearance of flames. It is 
a half-twining shrub and a very common 
and pretty object in the gardens of Florida. 

Near these two shrubs a Lasiandra 
(Tibouchina semidecandra) displays r* its 
unique brilliancy, its satiny purple-blue 
flowers, as large as a silver dollar, contrast- 
ing wonderfully with the bright yellow of 
Tecoma stans and the orange-scarlet of the 
Cape Honeysuckle. This Brazilian shrub at- 
tains to a height of 6 to 8 feet, and even 
more. The abundant, strangely-nerved foli- 
age is of a dark green colour above and 
silver>-white beneath, and of a velvety tex- 
ture, caused by the dense covering of soft 
short hairs. Many of the older leaves assume 
a bright yellow and orange-scarlet hue, which 
enhances the beauty of the plant considerably. 
It flowers from June until late in winter, and 
is able to withstand much more cold than the 
Yellow Elder. 

A big clump of Jacobinia coccinea occupies 
a favoured spot close by the house. It is 
about 7 feet high and over 5 feet in diameter, 
and is surmounted by hundreds of bright 
scarlet blossoms on crimson stems, the whole 
inflorescences being arranged in large, open, 
pyramidal panicles. Each shoot is termi- 
nated by a very conspicuous flower spike. 
The foliage is large, dark green in colour, 
decidedly tropical in appearance, and i.N 
abundantly produced. This plant always 
forms a prominent object in the garden, and 
planted in large beds is much more effective 
and ornamental than the scarlet Sage, thou'.^h 
not quite as resplendent. It bloom* all 
through the summer months in profusion, 
but now is the season of its greatest glory and 
its fullest development. The first slight fnist 
will cut It to the ground, but in spring it sprouts 
again vigorously from the rootstock. It is on© 
of our choicest flowering plants, and it formH 
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one of the most chaiacteriiitic features of our 
gardens. 

Smallet and less conspicuous is the large- 
flowering Cigar plant (Cuphea inicTOpetala|. 
This species usually grows 3 feet in height, 
and is often 5 or 6 feet in diimeler on account 
of the branches forming roots wherever they 
touch the ground. The rather large flowers are 
arranged in terminal spikes ; they are of a yel- 
■low colour, flanked with brownish -crimson. The 



Tb« so-called Blnebiid Flower (Dxdalacart- 
thus nervosus] is a Gne companion plant to the 
Jacobinia. Its growth is dense and very orna- 
mental ; its flowers, which are produced in great 
abundance, are of a beautiful sky-blue colour. 

Lantanas. 

Just now, too, the Lanlanas are at their best. 

A fin* clear, bright yellow variety of Lantana 

Camara grows wild around here along fences 



particularly value a ratlter dwarf hind, which 
develops bright ye How -coloured flowers that 
change to a vivid orange and finally to a deep 
maroon tint, and another more upright and 
strong -growing kind, with flowe'rs of a pure 
primrose-yellow, changing to pink and finally lo 
a deep violet. There are many other varieties 
of Lanlanas, but most of them are too vigorous 
in growth, and encroacli upon their surround- 
ings. 1 have seen plants with a sprea i of from 
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Madagascar Periwinkle (Vinca rosea), a pure- 
while flower with a red eye, is also now in full 
bloom. This plant finds th« soil and the cli- 
mate of this country so congenial lo ita re- 
quirements that it frequently escapes from the 
gardens and grows luxuriantly on the road- 
side. The same may be said of Clerodendron 
fiagrans and the tall C. Siphon an thus, the first- 
named bein^ in full bloom late in the " fall," 
while the second is conspicuous on account of 
its clusters of bluisb-black fruits. 
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and on the edges of thickets. In full bloom it 
is a very conspicuous object, and a valuable 
acquisition for the garden, -Another species, 
more delii'ate and straggling in growth and with 
small heads of slightly fragrant fioweis of rosy- 
lilac colour, is frequently found along road- 
sides and in old neg:ected gardens and back 
yards. This is Lantana Sellowiana, a fine trail- 
ing plant when well grown. The range and 
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25 to 30 feet and 10 feet in height. They do 
not appear to smother other more delicate and 
shade-loving subjects ; in fact, I have repeatedly 
found other plants, including Hippeastnims. 
Hymenocallis, Ismenes, and Camellias vigor- 
ously growing by their side, or even underneath 
them. The falling leaves of the Lant.inas enrich 
the soil wonderluliy, and this undoubtedly is 
the cause of the lu^iuriant growth of all plantj 
growing near them- 

(To be toatiraud.) 
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NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
: PLANTS. 



CLEMATIS QUINQUEFOLIOLATA.* 
Aboit eighty species of Clematis have now 
been described from China. The above plant 
was sent to Kew for identification by Messrs. 
J. Veitch and Sons, and was raised from seed 
collected by Mr. E. H. Wilson in the mountains 
to the north of Kui. It is closely allied to C. 
Meyeniana Walp., but differs in having five 
leaflets instead of three, and less numerous 
flowers. The flowers are milky- white in colour, 
and are borne, five or six together, on axillary 
peduncles, which are slightly shorter than the 
leaves. This species has been confused with C. 
recta, L., by Finet et Gagnepain in Flore de 
L'Asie OrientaU, who quote Wilson, No. 1,442, 
under that species. It is a totally different plant 
from the typical C. recta, having fewer flowers 
and leaflets, which are quite distinct in shape. It 
appears to be a robust, free-flowering plant, 
which will probably prove a useful addition to 
tiie already large collection of hardy Clematis. 
/. Hutchinson^ Kew. 



COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALASIA. 

As one who has followed farming and horti- 
cultural pursuits all my life in Australian 
states, I feel consuained to offer some advice to 
readers of the Gardeners^ Chronicle who contem- 
plate coming out to these states, or of sending 
their sons, to take up farming, pastoral or hor- 
ticultural pursuits. There is room and place for 
thousands of comers if they are energetic, per. 
severing and steady, but throughout our dif- 
ferent States (with the exception of Queensland, 
where I have not been), I have seen so many sad 
instances where capital and labour have been 
wasted through lack of knowledge, or through 
neglecting 'to obtain reliable advice when start- 
ing as to the best districts in which to settle 
lu each of our Colonies for different pursuits, 
be it agriculture, sheep farming, dairying, stock, 
or fruit-growing. Conditions here are so dif- 
ferent to those of the Old Country, that new- 
comers have a great deal to learn. Not only 
is a knowledge of the best localities requisite, 
but some additional knowledge as to different 
classes of soil is required, as in the best pos- 
sible districts for, say, dairying, there are farms 
that are almost worthless for such purpose — 
and these are usually the ones that are for sale. 

It must be remembered that Australia is a 
vast continent, reaching from comparative 
proximity to the South Pole circle right up to 
the influence of the Equator in the northern- 
most part of Queensland, and there are varia- 
tions of soil and condition from that of Tas- 
mania (which approaches closely that of tiic 
South of England) in various grades up to 
a tropical climate. 

Each portion is especially suitable for certain 
cultures, and the annual rainfalls in the several 
parts are measured from a very few inches \n 
several feet. 

* Clematis quinquefoliolata, Hutchinson sp. nov. 
FntUx scandens ; caulis lignosus, canaliculatus, ( ubescens, 
demuru fere glaber. Folia pinnatim quinquefoliolata; 
rhaches circa 15 cm. longi ; foliola petiolulata, ianceolata 
^el oblongo-lanceolata, usque ad 9 cm. longa ct 8 cm. lata, 
basi rotundata vel subcordata, apice mucronulata, incrassata, 
supra, costapubescente excepta, glabra, subtus glabra, venis 
primariifi tribus supra leviter iropressis, subtus prominulis ; 
petiolalQS circa 4 cm. longus. Cynuz axillares, pauciflors, 
quam folia panllo breviores; pedunculi 8-8 cm. longi; 
bracteola interdum foliacese; pedicelli 8-5 cm. longi. 
Stfala 4 vel 5, oblonga, intus alba, glabra, extus praecipue 
ad margines, cinereo-villosa ; filamenta glabra, complanata, 
7 mm. kmga; anthers 2 mm. longae. Achania immatura 
<ericea. West Hupeh. Wilson, 713. 1.443, 1,608. 2.810; 
Icbang, Henry, 4.185.808 (?) ; Nanto and luounttins to north- 
ward, Henry, 



The vastness of -the land, from the comers 
of^which one might cut out an f ngland, Ireland, 
and Scotland and hardly miss them, must be 
borne in mind by intending settlers ; also the 
varied conditions of climate, &c., existing therein. 
The average newcomer on reaching here lands 
at Adelaide, Melbourne, or Sydney. If he has 
capital he is anxious to purchase a farm, sheep- 
run, or orchard at once, and casts about for 
such places that are offered him through agents. 
After purchasing, much above local values, he 
probably finds, after spending all his capital, 
and years of his life in hard toil, that he has 
been saddled with a property utterly unsuited 
for the successful production of the crops he 
has taken it up for. The property is mortgaged, 
usually lost, and lacking sufl^cient means to 
start elsewhere he drifts away to make a living 
as an unskilled workman. All such failures 
would be avoided if the newcomer had obtained 
some proper advice before starting. All intend- 
ing comers should be able to state definitely 
when seeking such advice (I) Their age, and if 
capable of hard work ; (2) the amount of their 
capital ; (3) whether they have had any 
practical training on land, and what pur- 
suit they desire to follow be it sheep-grazing, 
cattle-breeding, agriculture or fruit-growing. 
H, McEwen^ manager, Tasmanian Nurseries, 
Launceslon, Tasmania. 



FORESTRY. 



"WOODS FOR EVERYBODY."* 

The principal value of this article is in the 
recommendation to plant small odd corners of 
our fields with suitable forest trees. But evi- 
dently the fact has been lost sight of that al- 
though large areas of planting may be carried 
out at a five-pound note per acre, nearly double 
that amount is required to fence, pit and plant 
a single acre on the farm or small private hold- 
ing. As large plantations are usually formed 
on exposed and comparatively worthless land, 
the plants used must necessarily be of small 
size, but by the dwelling-house or on the farm 
plot, where the soil is invariably of good 
quality and the situation sheltered, for obvious 
reasons much larger trees are, and should be, 
planted. The cost of trees is given quite cor- 
rectly, but there is nothing opposite pitting or 
planting. According to the writer, 2,722 trees 
should be planted to the acre; therefore, in- 
stead of £5 the- following amount will be much 
nearer the truth : — 

Opening 2,722 pits at 2s. 6d. per 

100 £3 8 

2,722 trees at 40s. per 1,000 ... 6 8 

Planting 2 

£10 16 

It will be seen that nothing is put opposite 
fencing or otherwise protecting the young trees. 
It should be distinctly remembered that I do 
not say that planting cannot be carried out at a 
lower figure than £10 per acre, especially when 
considerable areas are to be dealt with, but 
with small plots around dwelling-houses, where 
immediate effect is often a point of first con- 
sideration, the five-pound note will by no means 
cover the outlay. 

It is wrong to recommend the Scotch Fir for 
damp ground — dry, gravelly pan being its 
medium, and excellent results have often fol- 
lowed the " notching " of young trees up to 6 
or 8 inches in height. The good effects of ex- 
posing soil to the weather are too well known 
to be easily refuted, while the exposure of the 
ground has everything to do with the size of 
trees that should be planted. 

Some excellent advice is given as to* the 

choice of trees and planting, and this with the 

., — « 

♦ •• Woods for Everybody ! " How several residentsimay 
have an acre of forest trees for a five-pound note, being an 
article which appeared in the World's Work. 



ccannfeftdable idea of utilising waste corners 
for tlje ^bw^h of trees, will make the article of 
consid^rahTe Jvalue to the amateur planter. 

FORESTERS! POCKET DIARY. 

This is a very handy .little book for the use 
of foresters, agents, nurserymen, &c., published 
by William Rider and SfftK-sfnd compiled by 
Mr. A. D. Webster. The first article is devoted 
to the afforesting of waste land. Mr. Webster 
computes that there are in the British Isi«8'aDOut 
nine millions of acres of land, the rental of which 
is worth, on the average, not more than three 
shillings an acre, but which could advantageously 
be afforested. Mr. W^ebster urges that the State 
should gradually become possessors of this land 
for forestry purposes at a purchase rate of, say, 
40s. per acre. He has little faith in the efficiency 
of private enterprise. If one million acres were 
planted during 25 years at the rate of 40,000 
acres a year, and at a cost of £290,000 a 
year, great permanent benefit would be en- 
sured. The expenditure of £290,000 is not much 
in comparison with the £25,000,000^ annually ex- 
pended by this country on supplies brought 
from abroad. Mr. Webster calls attention to the 
planting of Larch on the peat bogs of Ireland, 
where it appears the canker caused by the Peziza 
is almost unknown. Various matters of interest 
to foresters are given in this little book. 
Amongst other things we find a notice of the 
great Dragon tree of Teneriffe, but this was de- 
stroyed by a gale some years since, and, as we 
believe, the only authentic illustration of the 
tree from a photograph was given in our 
columns (June 8, 1872, p. 765). The names of 
the fungi at pp. 31, 32 need revision; indeed, 
the names of plants generally are often peculiar. 
The address of the Royal Horticultural Socistv 
is no longer at 117, Victoria Street. Mr. Walter 
Wright is no longer the secretary of the National 
Potato Society. 

As showing the necessity for uniformity and 
regular proportion in our weights and measures, 
we note that Mr. Webster enumerates sixteen 
different measurements of acres in various coun- 
ties, whilst in lineal measure, as every school- 
boy knows, the numbers run in irregular sequence 
from 12, 3, 2, 5^, 4, 10, 40, 8, 3, 69* to 360. In 
square measure and cubic measure the want of 
proportion is equally apparent, and yet we 
pride ourselves on being a practical people 
and talk about an ounce of practice being of more 
importance than a ton of theory. Where the coni- 
mon sense comes in we fail to see. In spite ot 
the few misprints we have had occasion to no- 
tice, Mr. Webster's forestry diary is most useful. 
No one wanting to give a serviceable present to 
a forester or land agent could do better than 
select this little pocket-book. 



APPLE "ENCORE." 

The fruits shown in the illustration at fig. 
1 represent a new culinary Apple raised by 
Mr. C. Ross, gardener at Welford Park, New- 
bury, frcm a cross effected between the varieties 
Northern Greening and Warner's King. At the 
R.H.S. meeting, held on December 11, the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee unanimously recom., 
mended an Award of Merit to the seedling, and 
from the appearance of the fruits then exhibited 
they would be likely to last in good condition 
until March, being thus an excellent late-keeping 
variety. A description of the fruit was printed 
in our issue for December 15, p. 414, and the 
present illustration, which has been prepared 
from a drawing by Mr. Worthington Smith, 
being of life-size, needs no further explanation. 
The value of this Apple will depend, as it does 
in the case of most other fruits, upon its habit 
of growth, free cropping qualities and suitabUity 
for cultivation in a particular locality. We do 
not know whether the tree flowers early or late 
in spring, but, in view of the annual losses 
caused by late frosts, this is a most important 
matter to cultivators. 



, » 
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PLANT . NOVELTIES IN 190^; 

ORCHIDS. . ' - ; ' 

Turning to the Awar^is of t*j^. Committees of 
the Royal Horticultural QoeietyV which gives 
the best record of sterHng nov«jlties of the year, 
we find that all bJf^nches of horticulture have 
been well suppUe^. with* new plants during the 
past year, tli^ jQCMiit>er of new Orchids having 
been excepvionafly good. In this branch the 
hybridists still maintain the lead, although there 
are «igns that the introduction of good and new 
species by means of importation, and of albinos 
and fine varieties of species, is still largely 
sought by collectors. 

Among fine species shown during the past 
year, specially remarkable were the noble speci- 
mens of Lissochilus Horsfallii, imported by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild (gr. Mr. A. Dye), 
and for a group of which the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Silver-Gilt Flora Medal and 
First-Class Certificate were awarded on 
March 6. 

Major G. L. Holford, C.I.E., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
takes a leading place as the raiser and exhibitor 
of some of the best novelties of the )'ear, his 
awards having amounted to about a score, half 
of which secured First-Class Certificates, and 
the rest Awards of Merit. The former included 
Cypripedium Alcibiades magnificum, C. Actaeus 
langleyens2 (see fig. 10), Cymbidium Lowio-gran- 
diflorum, Cattleya Whitei splendidissima, C. 
Lord Jftothschild, Westonbirt variety, C. Dus- 
seldorfii Undine, C. Iris Countess of Morley, C. 
Cleopatra and Sobralia Holfordii ; while the 
Award of Merit varieties were Brasso-Cattleya 
Madame Jules Hye, Cattleya Ashtoni, Weston- 
birt variety, C. fulvesoens deUcata, C. Trianac, 
Westonbirt variety, Laelio-Cattleya Baroness 
Schroder delicata, L.-C. Sunset, L.-C. Berthe 
Fournier, Holford's variety, Cypripedium 
nitens. Ball's variety, Cymbidium Wiganianum, 
W^estonbirt variety, Sophro-Laelia Phroso and 
Sobralia Amesiae, all good things and presented 
in the highest condition of good culture. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr 
Mr. W. H. White), while appreciating good 
hybrids, still retains his liking for pretty and 
curious species for which his long list of awards 
has mainly been secured. *^ He is credited With 
Catasetum splendens punctatissimum, Cycno- 
ches Egertonianum viride, Mormodes Buccina- 
tor theiochlorum, Epidendrum floribundum, K. 
confusum, E. odoratissimum, Dendrobium 
Wiganiae illustre, D. lasioglossum, Chysis 
Sedeni, Masdevallia igneo-Estradae, M. ignea* 
Burford variety, Thunia Veitchiana, Burford 
variety, T. Marshalliana alba, Maxillaria mo- 
litor, Houlletia odoratissfma xanthina, Stelis 
muscifera, Cirrhopetalum Amesianum, Que- 
kettia Jenmanii, Polystachya grandiflora and 
Laelio-Cattleya Mjrra, Burford variety. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), who in Cypripedium Thalia 
Mrs. Francis Wellesley, produced one of the 
finest Cypripediums of 1905, this j-ear repeats 
the honour with C. Germaine Opoix, "West- 
field variety," which, like the other hybrid men- 
tioned, in addition to securing a First-Class 
Certificate, also obtained a First Diploma. In 
Brasso-Cattleya "Mrs. Francis Wellesley," which 
obtained a First-Class Certificate on April 17, 
we have the largest and best Brasso-Cattleya, 
and other fine novelties shown by Mr. Welles- 
ley were Cypripedium " Bella," Westfieid 
variety, C. Boxallii nigricans, C. villosimi "The 
Premier," Cattleya intermedia White Queen, 
C. Mendelii Mrs. Frederick Knollys, Brasso- 
Laelia Mrs. M. Gatrix, *' Westfieid variety," 
Laelio-Cattleya Hopkinsii, L.-C. Mrs. de Vere 
Beauclerk, and L.-C. Helena, Westfieid variety. 

Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., Clare Lawn, 
East Sheen (gr. Mr. W. H. Young), secured 
First-Class Certificates for Bulbophyllum vire- 
scens. one of the most beautiful new species ol 
the year ; Cymbidium I'Ansoni, Cypripedium 
Muriel Hollington, Cattleya Fabia superba, and 



other awards for Oncidium monachicum, 
Laelio-Cattleya Kathleen Grey and Hemipilia 
amethystina. 

J. GURNEY Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr, J. Davis), received First- 
Class Certificates for Cypripedium callo-Roth- 
schildianum, a fine specimen of which he 
showed at the Holland House exhibition ; lor 
brides HouUetianum, Fowler's variety, one of 
the largest and best iErides ; and the graceful 
and pretty Cymbidium erythrostylum, one of 
the fortunate importations from Annam, made 
by Messrs. Sander & Son ; also Awards of 
Merit for Cypripedium Miss Louisa Fowler, 
superbum, Cattleya Mantinii, Fowler's variety, 
C. Atalanta, Fowler's variety, Laelio-Cattleya 
Woodfordiensis, and Odontoglossum amabile, 
Glebelands variety. 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park, Rei- 
gate (gr. Mr. W. P. Bound), from the magni- 
ficent group which he staged at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society in the spring secured Awards 
of Merit for Dendrobium Brodiei, D. Othello 
Colossus and D. Wiganianum, Gatton Park 
variety, and at the Temple Show for Masde- 
vallia Harryana, Gatton Park variety, and Cat- 
tleya Mossiae Jeremiah Colman ; and at other 
times similar awards for Spathoglottis Colmanii 
X, Cymbidium Colmanae x, Laelio-Cattleya 
Phyme, Gattun Park variety, all raised at Gat- 
ton Park ; and Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, Gat- 
ton Park variety, a pretty white form with slate- 
blue tint and vcining on the lip. 

Baron Sir H. Schroder, The Dell, Egham 
(gr. Mr. H. Ballantine), from his fine collection 
secured First-Class Certificates for the large and 
handsome Laelio-Cattleya callistoglossa, The 
Dell variety, and the fine Cattleya Mossia 
Reineckiana " The Baron " ; also a Botanical 
Certificate for the pretty Cynorchis compacta. 

J. Bradshaw% Esq., The Grange, Southgate 
(gr. Mr. G. G. Whitelegge), received a First- 
Class Certificate for Cymbidium erythrostylum, 
and Awards of Merit for Brasso-Cattleya Dig- 
byano-Mendelii " Fortuna," Lycaste tricolor, 
Laelio-Cattleya G. G. Whitelegge, a fine and 
richly-coloured flower ; also Cattleya Fabia 
Bradshawiae. 

H. S. GooDSON, Esq., Fairlawn, West Hill, 
Putney (gr. Mr. G. E. Day), from his important 
collection received First-Class Certificates for 
Cattleya Fabia Goodsonii and C. Octave Doiu 
var. Herbert Goodson, two of the most gorgeous 
Cattleyas of the year, the latter also securing 
a First Diploma. 

Other good novelties shown by amateurs ia- 
cluded the fine Cattleya Mrs. J. W. Whiteley 
and Odontoglossum crispo-Harryanum, both dis. 
tinguished as Rosslyn variety, and for which 
H. T. Pitt, Esq., (gr. Mr. Thurgood) received 
First-Class Certificates ; Lycaste Skinneri Fas- 
cinator and Cjrpripedium aureum Hyeanum from 
F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq. (gr. Mr. Balm- 
forth) ; the unspotted Odontoglossum Rossii im- 
maculatum, the grandly-coloured O. Queen 
Alexandra var. Carmen ; and the fine Miltonia 
Clowesii Rosefieldiensis of De B. Crawshav, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Stables) ; Sobralia Lowii of Hexrv 
Little, Esq. (gr. Mr. Howard) ; Phaius Doris 
of Norman C. Cookson, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. J. 
Chapman) ; the fine yellow Brasso-Cattleya 
Mrs. J. Leemann inversum — the first cross with 
Brassavola Digbyana as a seed-bearer, from 
the raiser, R. G. Thwaites, Esq (gr. Mr. 
Black) ; Cypripedium G. F. Moore, C. Bridgei, 
C. Leeanum Corona, and Dendrobium Phalae- 
nopsis Phyllis Moore of G. F. Moore, Esq. (gr. 
M -. Page) ; Cattleya labiata Captain J. F. Lay- 
cock ; Cypripedium Actaeus superbum of 
Drewett O. Drewett, Esq. ; C. Actaeus, Bank 
House variety, of S. Briggs Bvrv, Esq. ; the 
very handsome and distinct Cymbidium Lowia- 
num. Fir Grange variety, of W. A. Bilney, 
Esq. ; Dendrobium Arthur Ash worth and the 
singular Trevoria Chloris shown by Elijah 
ASHWORTH, Esq. ; {he stately Cypripedium 
Harri- Leeanum, Park Lodge variety, of E. 
Roberts, Esq. ; the very singular and ornate 



Luddemannia Pescatorei, and the dark-coloured 
Maxillaria nigrescens shown by Miss Willmott ; 
and Cattleya Hardy ana Rex from the Mar- 
quis DE Wavrin. 

(To be continued.) 



MARKET aABDENIlia, 

LILY OF THE VALLEY FOR SMALL 

GROWERS. 

An impression is abroad amongst some 
growers that unless this plant is cultivated by 
the several hundred thousand or even millions 
of crowns, no satisfactory profit can be obtained, 
but this idea is erroneous and rather surprising 
considering how easily and how successfully 
they are grown. No expert knowledge is re- 
quired, no specially constructed houses, and no 
special sources of supply are needed. Taking 
one year with another, there is probably no 
more profitable plant to cultivate, and certainly 
none that is disposed of more easily, whether 
to local shops, to a private buyer, or to pla.^e 
on our large markets for sale on commission. 
If a shop or market trade is to be catered for, 
the first essential is to make provision for a 
regular weekly supply without any serious 
breaks. If an arrangement is made with a reli- 
able firm, the plants can be had in bloom every 
week in the year, now that the retarding pro- 
cess has been brought to such perfection. At 
least one of the Hamburg exporting firms put 
up retarded crowns in as small a quantity as a 
thousand per case, and these are delivered 
weekly, fortnightly, or as may be required. 
Owing to their promptness in handling retarded 
crowns and the care with which they are 
packed, hardly any are spoiled through thawing 
too rapidly in transit, except perhaps in th** 
hottest part of summer or when the boat gets 
delayed in crossing from ^Hamburg, and 
in these cases the firm always make good any 
losses. There is one particular branch of Lily 
growing which, in the opinion of many market- 
salesmen, is capable of considerable expansion, 
and that is the pot-trade for room and decora- 
tive purposes. When well grown with good 
foliage, there is no better subject to make an 
attractive plant in 48's and 32's. This trade is 
not catered for in half suflicient quantities. 
The writer has frequently seen such plants 
realise half-a-crown a pot. 

Growers with only a small amount of glass 
will be well advised to take up the culture of 
Lily of tlie Valley, and to cultivate both the 
retarded crowns, a batch of which should be 
started into growth regularly each week of the 
year, and the fresh crowns, which can be forced 
from Christmas until the end of March. 

As to cultivation, this is a matter needing 
very careful attention, coupled with a general 
knowledge of the usual methods employed. The 
crowns are received from abroad during the 
months of November and Deoember, and can. 
be forced into growth in order to bloom from 
Christmas to the end of March. These crowns 
can either be packed in damp moss and stored 
in a cold place, or they can be trenched-in 
(without parting the bundles) in the open 
ground. Frost will not in any way injure {he 
growth ; in fact, some growers say it is neces- 
sary they should be subjected to frost before 
they can be forced to the best advantage. They 
can be potted or boxed in quantities as re- 
quired. The boxes should be made about 
5 inches deep, and the crowns given about 
2 inches space each way in planting. Any 
good, clean and sweet garden soil is suitable as 
a potting medium, if made freely porous by the 
addition of sand ; and, if necessary, this soil 
can be used many times over, provided it is 
allowed to stand in a heap and turned over 
occasionally to sweeten before it is used again. 
Each time a little fresh soil may be added as 
occasion may require. Place the boxed crowns 
under glass in a very dark place : under a. 
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btnch ti ibe usual situation, with a hempen 
■fttCD to further kpep oul [he lighl. The atmos. 
[Aenc temperature tor the first two or three days 
■buiJd be of about 70°, alter which it may be 
krpi at BO^ contiauously. As soon as the 
t'XtJ (pikes and some foliage show themselves, 
ihr plinis can he placed on the top bench, and 
ibc bench oi space below be filled up with an- 
■ i^er batch of ciowns, but at no time should 
iht> be eiposed to much tight. The house should 
br heaTily shaded with heoip- sacking on the 
tiuliide. WTiilit ihey arc growing on the top 
twDch they should still be grown in from 80" to 
90 ot beat, and when the Sower spike is well 
ctpaaded a lower temperature of about 60", or 
dm less, will be suitable. If they are not 
kudeDed off in this manner they will not stand 
zoning so well and the spikes will not last ao 
loog in water, nor will they stand up so stiS 
uid straight. 

The cultivation of retarded crowns is on many 
pumts different to that adopted for the fresh 
'ines. The soil, type of boxes, and the system 
of culluie in the dark are the same, but in the 
oiann of temperatures a great difference exists. 
Rftirded crowns should not be grown in more 
than 60° of atmospheric heat, and they should 
sever be snbjected to bottom heal. Kor fresh 
<:<}«ns placed under benches bottom heat is 
rri'.tl suitable, but with retarded plants heating 
bi axans of pipes running down the paths and 
i.L.i directly vnder the benches is the most suit- 
able plan. The fault with this system is that it 
ji^ietls the crowns to too much heat. Growers 
i:c apt to lose sight of the fact that retarded 
tn^iLDs do not require forcing, but rather check- 
; -t in growth after they are taken from (he ice. 
Tbc buds ate ready and impatient to grow in a 
Rormal temperature without artificial heat, tf, 
•hen the crowns ace received from the re- 
^igeiator, they are not thawed, this should be 
rfone gradually, and in summer an outside shed 
.s ibe most suitable place, but in winter a post- 
i: n such as under a greenhouse bench or else- 
»litre in which the temperature is about 45". 
.llirr the crowns, both fresh and retarded, are 
b-ied and growing, tbey require during the 
■bole period of forcing an abundance of water 
11 the roots ; the atmosphere of the house must 
be kept constantly damp, and the floors and 
p3th*ijs wet. 

.\! to the crowns themselves, they may be 
<kvided into at least five distinct types— fresh 
ct.iwns lor very early forcing, fresh crowns for 
'fry late forcing, retarded crowns required foi 
•i-* finm April to August, retarded crowns 
nquiced for use from September to December, 
<i iBni requited for pot-work, and such ccowni^ 
9 sill prciduce a quantity of healthy dark green 
>)vei. In the case ol an inenperienced be- 
t would be better to leave the selection 
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..^i itming them for what purpose the roots arc 
;'<iuited. and the grower will speedily gain 
'ufticient experience lo know which samples 
"HI fais purpose the best. As a general rule it 
1' better to avoid samples retarded in Kngland. 
Thm- are usually frozen in public cold stores 
v'th provisions and other goods, and this kind 
■■I cdd ait is unsuited to retarding Lilies 
"! Ibe Valley, and according to the writer's 
"perieoce (which covers handling about two 
lid a half million each of both fresh crownx 
vA retarded) nine out of ten batches grown 
■'.m Enelish retarded crowns are a dismal 
iilore In Hamburg they are retarded in 
foully constructed houses, and one or two 
'-mi have made a special study of the work, 
■ tv» their own cold stores, and have brought 
v,t busiaeu ahnost to perfection. E. C. 



FtOBISTS' FLOWEWS. 

THF- RECENT MARKET -CHRYSANTHK- 
Ml'M SHOW. 
This uhibition, which was fully reported in 
It- GtdtHtn- Ckremtlf for Dec. 15, has now be- 
"«♦ an annual event. As an educn- 
(»aa| letMii in the aelection of varieties 



for mid-December, the show was most valuable, 
and for the benefit of those who had not the 
opportunity of inspecting them, I will briefly 
relet to the more prominent varieties. As a rule 
the Japanese varieties ate most in request for 
decoration, owing to their size, which is large 
enough without undue coarseness, and, as a 
rule, lor their most brilliant colours. The In- 
curved Beclion was much more interesting than 
many persons would imagine. The single- 
Howeted varieties were disappointing, the 
colours appeared dingy, and the blossoms did 
not show themselves to the best advantage. The 
peduncles of the majority in this section were 
weak, and not sufficiently stiff to support the 
blooms adequately. In the Incurved section th-^ 
variety Frank Hammond, with its rosy bronze, 
medium-sized, neatly-built flowers was much ;n 
evidence, clearly proving its value for decoration 
in a mass in vases when not loo tightly ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Judson, with its pure-white, 
shapely blooms, was conspicuous on several 
stands. Buttercup, of a soft yellow shade oi 
colour, was a variety much appreciated. The 
late- flowering Snowdrift, with its neatly in- 
curving florets, was seen to advantage in a 
mass. Of the incurving Japanese type Madam': 
Paolo Radaelli and its sport were conspicuous, 
the former heavily flushed with pink, and the 
latter having much more rosy bronze than is 
usual earlier in the season. The deep pink of 
Mdlle. Lawrence Zede could not be other than 
appreciated, especially when arranged in con- 
junction with other suitable shades of colour. 
Mrs. T. \V, Pockett, with its none too severely 
incurving florets, was raised in Australia. Guy 
Hamilton was quite one of the best white- 
flowered varieties. I strongly commend this to 
all gardeners who cater for a Christmas supply 
of while flowers. Needless to say, the Princess 
Victoria family were much in evidence, the 
creamy white shade of the type, and the golden 
and pink sports were all finely developed. Mat- 
thew Hodgson, with its crimson. brown florets, 
is certainly a good market variety, although it 
is no longer a favourite for exhibition purposes. 
Amongst yellow kinds Nagoya was the most 
brilliant, yet the ordinary gardener scarcely 
ever grows this fine sort, but he would do well 
to make its acquaintance, for it is of a glorious 
hue. In the pink-coloured section Mdlle. Louise 
Charvet was attractive ; the shapely blossoms 
are borne on Stiff, erect stems, and it is roost 
useful for vase decoration, Framfield Pink has 
a lovely rose suffusion, enhancing the natural 
pink of the variety. Amongst richly-coloured 
sorts, Violet Lady Beaumont was noted; its 
deep, rich crimson is a most pleasing colour 
when associated with white and }'ellow. Citl- 
lingfordii had many admirers, and deservedly 
so. Mr. J, Thompson and its yellow sport had 
but to be seen to be admired. E. Molytitax. 

HOW TO PACK CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR TRANSIT. 
A (WBHEsPOKDEST in St. Kitfs writes to the 
Agticullural Nrifs (Barbadoes. West Indies) as 
follows: "Young plants can be obtained from 
growers in England or America about August. 
The growers usually pack them in the same way 
as for transport in temperate regions. This gives 
very bad results, all the leaves and the young stems 
arriving in a rotten and mouldy condition. The 
growers should be instructed lo pack as follows : 
Choose young plants which have formed woody 
stems : cut off nearly all the leaves and prune all 
the soft stems ; wrap a very little wcl spliasnum 
round the roots, and envelop the whole in about 
live loose folds ii( paper, some of which may be 
glazed, but not w.i\ed. Do not use any boj. and 
a paraffined bov is the worst of all. If a box must 
be used, trust lo paper wrappings for keeping 
moist, and cut the box full oE boles." 



The Waek'* Work. 



\Wt do but echo Ihifalingi of our riadtn alun. ok 
this occasion, wt la»l Ike ofporlumly lo ttndtr our 
moil appreciative Ihanii to Ihou ailio havi Ihroughoyl 
till pail ytar contributtd to Th* VfttWs Work. Tht 
record o/lk<txp,rience of suck men i, of tkegreatnt 
value to Ikeir fellow workeri. If each year »t maht 
certain ckangei it is simply viilk Ik* view of giving 
others the opportunity of expressing th4ir opinions, 
and thus ensuring variety and freshness. In this 
issue also we introduce «i new section devoted to 
management of public Parks and gardens. Happily 



for I 



ealth. I 



> dwellerx 



municipal authorili 
■>^^ ocvi'io much attention to U 
maintenance of recreation-grounds. « 
if] widest signi/lcance. Some years ago we na« 
enquiries ef medical officers of ktallh in various titits 

luallh of Ike population. The resulti were never pub- 
lished in full, but they were conclusive as lo the great 
value of these breathing spots to the community, especi- 
ally to the children. But the workers have alio lo be 
considered, and the rcguirenunts of Ike aged have lo b* 
provided for, so that while an open space is the main 
essential, its decoration as an agent in ucuring mental 
health and in developing Ike pleasures and amenitia of 
life is kardly less important. The duties and require- 
ments of the managers of these establishments are 
necessarily somewkat different from tkose of Ike sardener 
in general, krnct wi are pleased to have been able to 
avail ourselves of Ike services of Mr. W. Peltigrew. ef 
the Cardiff parks, in initiating a series of articles , ia 
which we trust our many friends anon; park super- 
ttendents will contributi '-— " '- '- - ■^'- 



R ani management of tr 



ounds. golf a 



the Irealmenl of lahes the hatching and rearing of fisk, 
the filling of flower-beds, the management of municipal 
allolmenls—all these will, we hope, come under con- 
sideration, at intervals, and form a valuable feature i% 
Ike pages of the Caroe-ners' Chronicle.] 



FUBUO PABE8 AND OABDEHS. 



Inlrrduclian.—At the present time, I believe, 
no medium exists whereby parks-superiotendenls 
can be kept in touch with each other's doings, 
and information on park- management can only, 
as a rule, be obtained by writing direct to the 
various public departments throughout this 
country. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the parks-superintendents in 
the United 

and circulate 
among them- 



ll dent adding a 
I page or so of 
I mailer before 



lory method 
ol keeping up prnfeisional Intercoutje, and one 
whicn wuuld hardly be found to work amciothly 
in the old r.iuntiv. 

The decision of the Editor of the Qfrdmers' 
Chronicle to set aside a small space at intervals 
f<ir the consideration of public park matters 
should be welcomed as the first step in nll?mpt- 
ing to mt-ct our requirements. It 's woitliy of 
remark that one rarely finds parks-superiiilen- 
I'ptit^ writing much to the gardening l'ie<is. 
While this iii^ny be largely accounted l<>r bv the 
fait thnt their lime is so fully occupied, it may 
alio bp that the subieils must generally cim- 

upiin which Ihev mav feel justified in Riving an 
..pinion- With a 'corner of the C.,,rj„„rt- 
I'nroni !•■ placed at the dispn^al o 



. Ihey t 



r be n 



cxpr< 
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1 upon 



THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 



Although th« chief official of a public parks 
depattment must be primarily and essentially • 
practical horticulturist, many of his duties, and 
the matters which call for his daily attention 
and thought, ate more or less removed from 
the sphere al gardening, and camt but little 
vithin the purview of Ifa« duties of the private 
gardener. As the conception of the uses to 
which public parks may be put becomes more 
extended and rational, these — from the purely 
gardening aspect — extraneous duties become a 
decidedly important part of the park superin- 
tendents" calling. Such matters being those 
which are never touched upon in th« gardening 
Press, they will, all being well, be among the 
principal topics discussed in this column. 

Prifaralioit of etiima/ei, — One of the important 
duties of the bead of a parks department is the 
preparation o£ eslimales, showing the probable 
cost of catcying on the work □( his department 
for the period of six or twelve months, a* th= 
caae may be. As rates are levied on tbe strength 
of these estimates, it is but natural that they 
are very carefully considered by the governing 
body of the town, and it is therefore necessary 
that they should be prepared thoroughly and 
well, and in as detailed a manner as possible. 
The municipal financial year, commencing as it 
does on April 1, makes it essential for all esti- 
mates to be sanctioned by the various com- 
mittees concerned, and passed on to the finance 
department several weeks before that date ; 
hence the commencement of the New Year gene- 
rally finds park- superintendents busy preparing 

IV here estimates are drawn up every six 
months, they are not nearly so difficult to pre- 
pare as where they ate made for a whole year 
at a time. In the latter case— whirh is now 
the more common system — much loresight and 
care is required in their compilation, otherwise 
it will be found that before the year is out 
many additional expenses, which ought to have 
been foreseen and provided for, have been in- 
curred, and the estimate over-spent. Under 
these circumstances the finance and controllers' 
department has a perfect right to ask the reason 
why. 

It need hardly be pointed out that unless 
some systematic preparaliun is made for the 
drawing up of paik (as any other) estimates 
they cannot be entirely satisfactory, iis it is 
almost a matter of impossibility to make any- 
thing like ample provision for a year's require- 
ments by simply considering the matter a day 
or so before preparing them. As a help in this 
direction, it is a very good plan to have a book 
in which notes may be made all the yenr round 
about matters requiring attention in the near 
future, especially such matters as may require 
extra outlay, as, for instance, the re-metalling 
of roads, the repairing of walls, and the renewal 
of fencing. It is the making provision for such 
cases as these, and not the usual maintenance 
charges- which are so apt to be overlooked in 

Erepariiig an estimate. Then, again, it often 
appens thai tbe committee in charge of the 
parks gives instructions at one seaso:i of the 
year to carry out certain work at another period 
of the year, for which money has ultimately to 
be provided. A memorandum of all such in- 
structions, with tbe probable cost of carrying 
them out, should be kept in the same book, 
which would thus be an invaluable aid in pre- 
paring comprehensive and reliable estimates. 

Eilimafei should bt more or list binding. — 
flaving prepared his estimates, the next im- 
portant duty for a park- superintendent to do 
IS to keep within them. Here, again, tbe u^e 
of-a special book will be found to be of the 
greatest possible assistance. In this book- 
known as an Estimate Book— every item of Iho 
estimate. Kith the amount of money allowed 
for it, is entered up, and as bills are passed 
month by month the sums charged against each 
item are shown in such a way that it is easy 
within a lew minutes to sec how much has been 
spent on any part of the estimate. With the 
exercise of forethought in their preparation and 
a firm hand in afterwards dealing with them, it 
ouoht to be fairly easy to keep within one's 
estimates, but unfortunately it often happens 
that some new development never dreamt of 
takes place, and with all one's care and manipu- 
lation [he year's estimate gets sadly upset. Not- 
withstanding the fact that one often hears it 
asserted that the ''public's pocket is deep," it 



behoves every park-superintendent to have as 

his mottc, " Efnciency with economy," and the 
mote he is able to carry this into eSect, the 
better for himself and the public. 



Retraspirtion.—K new year usually brings new 
readers who have not previously consulted ine 
remarks in these pages on seasonable work ; 
while, therefore, endeavouring to avoid repeat- 
ing advioe penned by my predecessor, a little 
latitude may pethaps be extended to me for tlje 
reason I have slated. 

Plaafiig Irees. — Trees that are planted before 
the shortest day in the year have the best 

establishing 
themselves 
before they 

to the parch- 
ing winds of 
, early spring 
i and the 
il drought of 



I work is care- 
f fully carried 

friable con- 
dition, plant- 
ing may be 

eight weeks with every chance of success, es- 
pecially if attention be first given to those varie- 
ties ot (tuit that come into flower or leaf early 
in spring, Tbe mistake is frequently made of 
cramming the toots of a tree into too small a 
hole instead of allowing ample space that they 
can be spread out evenly. In many instances 
trees are planted too deeply, 3 to 4 inches deep 
of soil over the uppermost roots being quite suAi- 
cienl. The affording of stakes to newly planted 
trees is often delay^ until the winds show that 
the tree has been rocked to and fro, and theie- 
fore the tools loosened in the soil. Such sup- 
ports as are necessary should be afforded at the 
time of planting; the affixing of a permanent 
label also is sometimes neglected until ihe 
nurseryman's temporary writing is effaced, to 
the disappointment of the planter. 

/'riininf.— The exceptionally mild weather rf 
the past two months has been favourable for 
this work, but in many gardens such work ex- 
tends well into spring. That remaining still to 
be done should be pushed forward at every 
opportunity, cutting back beyond the summer 
pruning, and within two buds of iheir origin, 
the shoots on Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, 
whether standing in the open or trained against 
walls. More latitude may he allowed the eilen- 

their length. Exceptions may be made in respe.-t 
to horizontally trained trees, leaving such shoo'S 
as they are if not more than 12 inches of growth 
has been made during tbe past year. It is well 
to survey an established tree and see whether 
an improvement cannot be effected by reducing 
the number of spur growths ; these, after some 
years, become far too numerous, obstructing 
sunlight and air. Defer, for the present, the 
pruning of recently-transplanting trees. 

Grafting. — Where grafting is contemplated, 
the requited varieties should be selected, 
labelled, and tbe scions laid oi heeled-in under 
the shelter of a north wall. The trees to be 
grafted should be clean and healthy specimens, 
and should be headed back to within a few 
inches of the point where it is intended to inseM 
the scions, 

Griate bands.— Those who apply grease hands 
to catch the winter moth should examine these, 
and if found dry smear them afresh, after rub- 
bing off the trapped moths. The birds, too. will 
soon be busy among the fruit buds, and preven- 
tion being better than cure, let those trees and 
bushes which have already been pruned, be 
ni^lted, or syringed with Benlley's Bud-protect- 
ing composition two or three limes before tbe 
buds begin to unfold. 



THE FLOWEB OAHDEN. 

•iy A. C. BiiTLiTi, Gudener 1o Mrs. Foid, Pencurow, 

Com 72)1. 

Lical tondilioHi. — As the application of all 

■dvice offered in a calendar of out -door gar* 

'lening operations depends largely on Ihe local 

conditions of climate, it will be useftil to 

state brief!)' 

the approxi- 



/ and western 



Riviera" so 

largely ad- 
vertised by the railway company whoso system 
carries so many tourists and health -seekers to 
the west of the county. Except that the aver- 
age rainfall (4S to 47 inches) is greater, ani 
gales are more frequent, the conditions ate 
very similat to those around London. Fre- 
quently the mean temperature is lower than in 
London. At the moment oi writing 



the 






registered 12" and 14^ Faht. of frost. This 
difference iii climate from the more favoured 
half of the county, where a surprising variety 
of- Palms, shrubs, and plants (whicb in taoil 
parts have to be grown under glass} are quite 
at home, is due partly to altitude — Peocarrow 
is over 400 feet above sea level— and chiefly to 
the absence of the warming influence of the 
Gulf Stream, which, after approaching the Scilty 
Isles, divides at the Lizard and Land's End. The 
portion which continues up the Irish Sea passes 
across Ihe Bristol Channel, giving to the north 
coast of Cornwall only a part of its benefit, and 
consequently this neighbourhood not only is 
unable to E^ustain sub-tropical vegetation, but 
its seasons are late. The influence ot the nature 
of the soil is everywhere of such a local 
character that it dues not call for any special 






FBUITS UNDEB GLABS. 

ling and pruniiig ef vines, — Give daily 
n to any Grapes which may he 

hanging on the vir" " *-* 

ring signs of decay. 



ig all berries 

allow the beat 

lo fluctuate. 






of all vines 
1 from which 
Ihe frail bas 



mend close 
especially if 

two' buds 
at the base of 

each shoot. 

one of which 
can be rubbed off when the vines start intu 
growth. All vine rods, after they have been 
[^-uned, require to be thoroughly washed with 
hot water and Gishurst compound whether they 
have been infested with insect pests or not, but 
they should not be peeled unless they have been 
attacked with red spider, bug, &c. Wash and 
cleaoM thoroughly all the woodwork and gla<s, 
and paint the woodwork if this is nec«M.iry. 



TUB GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 



KuDore the loose soil from ' the surface 
o( ibo botders light down to the iooU> 
aitking bare «ome of the latter. When this has 
bm dooe, apply a lop-diessing with fiesh 
lovD* soil, in whii^b has been mixed some ap- 
proved vine manure, and mulch the surface with 
mdsi-liller it manure from an old Mushroom- 
bed, placing the material 1 or 2 inches thick. 
When this ha-i been done, lie the roda into posi- 
HOD, and the house will then be reidy for start- 
in( when desired. 

Vii ■■ fv"-" — The present is a suitable time 

10 put in nine "eyes" (or raising young rods 

tor planting in borders, &c., oi lor in-aiching 

old I. 






'ere started last month will 
, and require carelul atlen- 
tioD, The atmospheric temperature at night 
should be 65", and duiing the day TO'. Prevent 
aoy eicess of moisture, and do not hurry the 
■mes doling these short, dull days. Wheri (he 
buds on the spurs are breaking into growth, rub 
out all but the beat one. If the early vines are 
jawing in pots, be careful to beep the roots 
iuppliMl with suBicient water. Disbud the 
> >UDg canes caielully. 

Pivi. ~If ripe fruits will be required early in 
ibe wisnn, it will be necessary now to select a 
inScicDt number of " Queens," choosing the 
tvtl, well-set plants, which, having flnished 
their ginwth, have also been rested. The plants 
will require an atmospheric temperature lit night 
of 65", and by day 75". Plunge (he pots in a 
Pine-pil in a bed of (an-barh or any suitable 
plnoging material, and see that the bottom heat 
a at about Bo". The soil in the pots vvill be 
dry, therefore give the roots a good soaking oE 
vaier at a tempeialure of 75". Gradually in- 
r rcase the amount of heat and moisture as the 
diyi lengtlieQ. Attend to young suckers in- 
tended lor succession, but keep them much 
oilier. The over-watering of Pines at this sea. 
ton of Ibe year is more than usually injurious. 

PLANTS imDEB QLASS. 

Bt J. G. W»siok, Gardener to H. J. Kino. Ehj., 

Eatl»ell Park, Kent. 
Tcmftrclurti.~\n the stove the atmospheric 
lemperalure at night should now range between 
W and 6a" Fahrenheit, the greater heat men- 
tioned being the maximum for a mild night, 
and the lesser 
heat the mini- 
mum for a 
cold or windy 
nighi. Arise 
of 10° should 
be allowed in 
the morning 



any 



beCo 

deavouring to 
have the con- 
ditions favour- 
able for ad- 
mitting a Utile 

latter part of 
the morning if 
the weather is 
good, but it 
will b 



I clos 



Ibe houses again early, thus making the most 
of any sunshine there may be. Watering should 
be done as early in the' day as possible, care 
being taken not to have too much moisture 
about lal« in the day. 

/■ Ihr varm fiouirriiis-\ouic. containing such 
Mind as Gesneras, Euphorbias, winler-tlower- 
■ng Begonias, &c., the atmosphere should be 
lept rather on the dry side, and at a temperature 
tanging from 65" to 80" at night, rising 5" 
higher in the daytime; admilling a little 
air whenever practicable. The ordinary flower- 
ing-house or conservatory may be kept at about 
Vt' at nighl, and M" in the day, this degree of 
heat bting suitable for Cyclamen, Primulas, 
ud forocd bulbs and shrubs that are usually 
to be seen in such structures at this season, .alsct 
sDcb plants as Grevillea robusta, Cordyline in- 
dirisa, Acacioi, Cytisu.'i,.and others, which may 
be Qted with advantage in conjunction with tlM 
Sower lug. plants mentioned above. 

W\Miir.fl,nftriBg Carnalioni. — Where a house 
i* devoted to this most useful class of 
winter-flowering plants, it is at the pre- 



sent time, one of the most interesting houses, as 
a tucc«3sion of blooms is now rewarding tlie 
careful cultivator. The blooms are general 
favourites, and can scarcely be used in iHe 
wrong place, whether for decorating the dining- 
table or in glasses about the sitting-rooms, fhejr 
long, elegant stems making them particularly 
valuable for such work. Some of the best varie- 
ties at present are Enchantress, and the various 
sports therefrom, Lady Bountiful {pure white), 
Harlowarden (deep crimson). White I..awson and 
White Perfection, both beautiful varieties, 
Crusader (scarlet), Flamingo, Robert Craig, 
Nelson Fisher and Dorothy Witney, while tiie 
older Mrs. S. T. Brooks, Mrs. T, W. Lawson, 
Alpine Glow, Floriana, Fair Maid, and Mrs. 
Leopold Rothschild, make a very good collec- 
tion. The atmospheric temperature o( this 
house should range from 45" to 50", and a little 
air should be admitted whenever the tempera- 
ture out of doors is above freezing point, 
keeping at the same time a nice warmth in the 
water pipes. ^ 



Frtfaralion of ground. — In consequence of 
the very open weather which continued through 
November and the greater part of December, the 
work of trenching, digging, &c., should be by 
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remain oa the Surface of the ground, fully 
exposed lo frost, thus receiving as decided a 
check as possible before introducing them to 
heat, they will usually be found to respond more 
readily to the influence of tbe forcing-house. 

Scakale may be forced with excellent results 
01 the established beds, if the leaves are removed 
in autumn as soon as they are decayed, giving 
the crowns every facility to become thoroughly 
ripened before covering them with the pots. A. 
good depth of well-mixed litter and leaves must 
be placed over and about the pots lo secure 
perfect darkness, and a. moderate heat 
of from 45" to 46°. As a number only of the 
plants will be required for forcing at one 
time, the remainder should be protected with 
a covering of leaves lo prevent the ground 
becoming frozen, for if this were to happen 
greater beat and a longer period would after- 
wards be required to induce tbe plants lo grow. 

THE OBOHID BOITSES. 



Ttmftralurts for Nem Year.— la Orchid cul- 
ture, the advent of a New Year makes but little 
difference, and Ihe present period may be taken 
as the centre of the resting, or slow-growing 
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■ubabil- 



are a long time in thawing, 
siderable time afler this h 
ground remains in a cold. 

Rotation of erafri.— The arrangement of the 
crops is importar'.. II is good practice lo alter, 
nate tap-rooted crops with surface- rooted veget- 
ables. Plots now destined to carry early Pe^i-, 
Beet, Turnips, Carrots, and early Salads could 
ultiinately he followed by Cabbages, Broccoli, 

honing Vrgttablis.^Oi Potatns, tbe Jersev 
Fluke, which is imported into this country in 
May and early June, has yielded splendid re- 
sults here in November and December. Well 
selected " sets " that were obtained in (he 
manner already stated were at once given full 
exposure lo the sun to hasten their ripening, pre- 
vious to being started in boxes which were partly 
filled with leal-soil and placed in a cold frame 
facing lo the south. They were kept fairly moisi 
at the roots, and ait was admitted moderately to 
the frame. Full exposure to the sun ensured 
good, strong growth, and the tubers had made 
an abundance of roots by the middle of August. 
The first batch was planted at about thai date 
in light, leafy-soil in a cold frame, but with 
sufficient heat at command for use when re- 
quired to repel frost. Tubers of good quality 
and weighing about 2 ounces to 3 ounces were 
thus r idy in considerable quantities for con- 
sumpt. ,11 by the end of November. Sharp's Vic- 
tor forms a good succession to this variety, but, 
although superior in quality, does not appear 
quite so prolific, 

Fci! that were sown in frames in November 
for yielding a crop by Ihe end of May require 
lo be venlil.iled liberally on all possible occa- 
sions. Stir the soil between the rows trequenllv 
to prevent the leasl suspicion of sourness oh 
the surface. A sucressional sowing of seeds of 
such varieties as Sullon's Liltle Marvel, M.iy 
Queen, and Karly Giant should now be made. 

ff*n4or*.— Conlinue to lift roots lor forcing in 
succession. If they are lifted and allowed i> 



new readers of the Gatdintrs' CiironieU. For 
Ihe benefit of sm h, it may be well to 
slate that I group the various structures in 
which Orchids ate grown into lour divi- 
sions, \'iz. : ;lj K:iat Indian house; l2| Calt- 
leya house; (3| intermediate hous? ; and |4| 
cool or Odonlog^ossum house. For mainlaining 
good heallh in the planis at this season i>f Ihe 
year, the atmospheric temperature at night in 
Ihe aforesaid divisions should be kept at about 
{h 60" to &■."; |2) 55" lo 00"; (3) about x>~ ; 
i4) 45" to W. A few degrees less of hest than 
Ihe lower figures indicated during exceptirmally 
severe nights, when the houses, owing to the- 
unusual amount of fire-heat, are comparatively 
dry, is much belter for the health of the 
plants thiui Ivi^L, w^^^;.i>uiis Haiperit!urrs 
Ihe higher degree* d IMM ih'i'Td b* maintaineil 
whenever tbe extMMI ll^ ii i r iil M i nufM t» 
tween 30" and 40°. By d«y tbe higher figure* 
mentioned should be adhered to, and whenever 
Ihe temperatures can be raised several degrees 
by sun-heat, the plants will be greatly benefited 
thereby, providing Ihe atmospheric condition* 
inside are carefully regulated as rejards moi»- 
ture and the necessary amount of fresh air il 
admitted through Ibe ventilators. In the foi.r 
divisions mentioned above almost evcrv Itopi. hI 
Orchid can be grown mi.re or less well, but 
where large numbers of certain species have to 
be grown well, it is advisable to give them a 
structure lo themselves. Thus in many plarts 
there will be a I'hAlxmiT.sis house, a Dendro- 
bium house, a Mexican house, a Cypripedium 
house, ft Masdevalha house, and houses set 
apart entirelv Inr the raising-»nd growing of 
Orchid seedlings. If any reader who may pos- 
sess only Ihe first-named divisions should find 
me al any lime recommending some paitiriilar 
plant or any section of Orchids lo be grown in 
any of the more spei-ialised houses, he will, 
wiihoul doubl, by careful sludy, find luitabla 
positions in some part nt his houses almost iden- 
tii-al with those advised. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE^ 



ADVBRT15BMBNTS should be sent to the PUB- 
LI5HBR, 41, Welila£ton Street, Coven t Oarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Publlcat'^n as tetll as specimens and plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Communicatw^is should be wRixxEiN ox one side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— T^ Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communuat4on5 or illustrations, unless bv 
special arrangemetU, The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustrations.- T/m Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c,, but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR JANUARY. 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 8— 
Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet. 
Ann. meet. Scottish Hort. Assoc., Edinburgh. 
Brit. Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

THURSDAY. JANUARY 10- 

Manchester and N. of Eng. Orchid Soc. meet. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 14- 

R.H.S. Exam, of Public Parks and Gdn. Employes. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17— Linnean Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 22— Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 24- 

Gardeners' Roy. Benevolent Institution Ann. Meet, and 
Election of Pensioners at Simpson's Restaurant, 
Strand, London, 2.45 p.m. Friendly Dinner at 6 p.m. 

Manchester and N. of Eng. Orchid Soc. meet. 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— a7*9*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

LovDov— Wednesday, January 2 (6 p.m.): Max. 44'; 
Min. 89'. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— r^«rs<irtj', January 
8 (10 A.M.): Bar., 29-3; Temp., 42*; Weather— 
Bright. 
Proviscus.— Wednesday, January % (6 p.m.): Max. 44" 
Ireland S.W.; Min. 86* Scotland N. 



SALES FOR THB ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY and FRIDAY— , , . ^ 

Herbaceous and Border Plants, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Roses. Hardy Bulbs, &c., at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY— , ^ 

Hardy Border Plants, Perennials, Libums and other 
Bulbs, at 12 ; 6,000 Roses, at 1.80 and 4 ; Palms, Plants, 
Azaleas, 8tc., also Fruit Trees, at 4 ; 2.064 cases Japanese 
Liliums, Lily of the Valley, Hardy Bulbs, &c., at 1, at 
67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Moms. 
Dutch Bulbs and Flowering Plants, at Stevens's Auction 
Rooms, 88, King Street, Covent Garden. 

I< RTFi AV— 

Various Importations of Orchids, also Established Or- 
chids in variety, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



The 



We learn that Prof. Salmon, 
Amerioan who has already favoured us 
berry- ^^'ith sundry communications on 
mildew, jj^g subject, is to lecture at the 
R.H.S. on Tuesday next on this fungous. 
Mr. Salmon is an enthusiast whose ability 
and pertinacity command admiration as well 
as attention, and his lecture detailing his 
experience will be listened to with interest 
commensurate with the importance of the 
subject. In the evening of the same day 
Mr. Salmon is to speak on the same 
subject at the meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Club. If this were all, we might 
confine ourselves to the mere announce- 
ment of what is to take place, but from a 
•circular of the Market Gardeners*, Nursery- 
men's, and Farmers* Association we learn 
that that association ** has arranged with 
the R.H.S. for a joint meeting to discuss the 
subject,** and not only that, but the disxus- 
sion is expressly stated in the circular to be 
conducted ** with a view to such further action 
as it may be decided the interests of the trade 
•call for. ** Free discussion can do no harm and 
may be productive of much good, but the 
implied undertaking to take further action 



would seem to be an attempt to commit the 
R.H.S. to a certain course which may, or 
may not, be desirable. For our own part, we 
trust the society, as a society, will not at 
present take steps to sanction anything more 
than discussion, for the reason that whilst we 
all -admire the enthusiasm and pertinacity of 
one exi>ert, we must also see to it that that 
enthusiasm is tempered with discretion. 
There is, so far as we know, no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Salmon's facts, but 
it is by no means so certain that this observer 
is not attaching an exaggerated importance 
to them. In principle Mr. Salmon is no 
doubt correct, but the state of affairs as 
revealed m the laboratory and by inspection 
of specimens in various parts of the country 
does not justify the application of abstract 
principles to the vastly different and, it may 
be, conflicting conditions of the fruit-garden. 
So many factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration that it is quite possible that the 
drastic measures which would be dictated — 
and, from his point of view, rightly so — by 
the scientific expert might in the end, if 
carried out, be productive of more harm than 
good to the fruit-grower. The most drastic 
measures enacted in the case of the Phyl- 
loxera failed to prevent the spread of the 
pest, whilst they inflicted a vast amount of 
quite unnecessary inconvenience and loss to 
those who were not connected with the 
vine-growing industr}\ We cannot suppose 
that any system of inspection of im- 
ported plants, or any destruction of goose- 
berry bushes known to be infested, would 
entirely prevent the progress of the disease, 
though, undoubtedly, they might check it 
and diminish the mischief caused by it. If 
expert opinion were unanimous, there would 
be no doubt as to the propriety of the most 
stringent measures being taken to cope with 
the disease whilst it is yet in the initial stafge, 
or, better still, to prevent its re-introduction. 
But expert opinion is clearly not unanimous, 
and measures of prevention are already too 
late, unless locally. Mr. Massee, the 
expert appointed by the Board of Agri- 
culture to examine into the matter, evi- 
dently does not take so serious a view 
of the case as Mr. Salmon does, and, in 
this opinion, he is, as we know, supported by 
other men of science. When the matter was 
brought recently before the Scientific Com- 
mittee at which were present various experts 
and a contingent of naturalists and practical 
growers, a resolution proposed with a view 
of some action being taken was not even 
seconded, doubtless because the members of 
the committee felt that the subject had not 
yet got beyond the discussion stage. In 
these circumstances, it might be well if the 
R.H.S., before definitely committing itself to 
any particular line of action either by itself 
or in association with any other body, should 
appoint a small sub-committee selected from 
the Scientific and Fruit Committees to con- 
sider and report to the Council. The two 
committees we have named comprise several 
members, among them Mr. Salmon himself. 
Mr. Massee, Mr. Giissow, Mr. Chittenden, 
and others peculiarly well fitted either to fur- 
nish evidence, or to pronounce an opinion on 
that which we have already. A vote taken at 
an ordinary meeting comprised largely of 
those unfamiliar with the subject, would 
have little real value, though outsiders might 
naturally attach importance to it. 



M. J. M. Simon has been making 
***^''******''"'® experiments on his property in 
InMante* Morbihand by injecting nutri- 
tive fluids into the stems of trees 
and other plants. A receptacle containing 
the fluid to be injected is placed at some 
height, 2 metres in one case, above the 
ground leveL From this a pipe is carried 
down nearly to a level of the soil just above 
the roots, a little funnel-shaped curved tube is 
attached to the base of the pipe, and made 
to penetrate to the young wood of the tree. 
In this way a certain amount of pressure is 
established and this is of course aided by the 
sap rising from the root. Decaying Apple 
trees were thus treated with encouraging 
results, and in the Journat dt la Societe Nationalc 
d' Horticulture de France M. Simon gives the 
details of further experiments of a similar 
kind on Peaches, Vines, and Potatos. In the 
case of the Peach purin was injected, mixed 
with water (the proportions are not given). 
The injected tree was side by side with one in 
a similar state of decrepitude but not treated. 
The results were soon apparent, the injected 
tree grew vigorously. The experiments were 
conducted over two years, sometimes with 
purin, sometimes with nitrate of potash, some- 
times with a chemical solution of a composition 
closely resembling that of the sap. Not only 
was the vigour restored, but Peach trees 
that had previously been attacked with blister 
dropped their leaves and produced new ones 
which were unaffected with the fungus. In the 
case of Vines an injection of copper sulphate 
did harm owing, probably, to it being used 
in a not sufficiently dilute condition, but ulti- 
mately, by the aid of copious waterings, the 
leaves partially recovered themselves, and at 
the end of the experiment neither Oidium nor 
mildew was to be seen either on the foliage or 
on the berries. Cabbages, Cauliflowers and 
Potatos were treated in the same way, the 
receptacle containing the liquid to be injected 
being placed at a height of 3 or 4 feet above 
the collar which is pierced by a funnel-shaped 
cannula in the same way as in the case of the 
trees, an indiarubber pipe connecting the 
receptacle above with the cannula below and 
permitting the entry of the liquid into the 
tissues of the plant. 

We must refer to M. Simon's paper for the 
full details. We have said enough, we hope, 
to induce our experimenters to set to work. 
Assuming the correctness of M. Simon's con- 
clusions, the treatment of "Silver leaf," for 
instance, ought to be easy. The great diffi- 
culty would be to know in what proportions 
the iron sulphate, or whatever substance may 
be employed, should be used. This can be 
determined by experience only. Here is 
work for the scientific clirector at Wisley. 



81NQLE-FLOWERED Chrysanthemums. — 

The introduction of varieties with newer and 
brighter tints in the florets, extreme freedom of 
flowering, and the fact that they can be had in 
flower both early and late in the season, have won 
for single Chrysanthemums much popularity, and 
their culture is becoming more general every 
season. Some of the flowers have a very sym- 
metrical form, while in others the florets are 
more or less ragged in appearance, and still 
others have quite rolled or fluted florets. To this 
latter section belongs the pretty pink or mauve- 
coloured Thirza Cherry, shown at fig. 9, which is 
reproduced from a sketch by Mr. Worthington 
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Fig, 9,— SlllGLE CHRTSAHTHEMUMS MISB H. HAMP90K AND THIRZA CHERRY. (Sec pag? F 
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Smith, whilk ih4 variety Miss H. Hampson, abeauti- 
fal white ChryaaBthemum for which Lord Aldbn- 
HAM received aa Award of Merit at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, on November 20, 
belongs to the symmetrical type. The flower, 
however, loses none of its beauty from its regu- 
larity ; it is not more regular than the Queen of 
the race, the beautiful flower named after Mary 
Anderson, which, although in cultivation for so 
many years, is still without a rival. The variety 
under notice has some likeness to the older 
favourite, and we should not be surprised if it 
is partly derived from that variety. The axillary 
flowers develop perfectly for one foot down the 
spray from th^ top bud and many of them are 
in flower at the same time. Other single-flowered 
varieties were illustrated in our issues for December 
15 and December 29, 1906. 

Royal Horticultural Sooikty.— The next 
meeting of the committees will be held on Tuesday 
next. January 8, in the Society's Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W. A lecture on the 
•' Introduction of the American Gooseberry- 
mildew into England" will be given by Mr. £. 
S. Salmon, F.L.S.. at 8 o'clock. 

Thb Survkyors* Institution. — The next 
ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday. 
January 14, 1906, when the discussion on the paper 
read by Mr, E. H. Blake (Fellow), on No- 
vember, 26, 1906, and entitled ** Some Notes 
on Sanitary Law," will be continued. 

8oMK OF thk Plants in Flower in thk 
Opkn Air at La Mortolaon Christmas Day. 

— Sir Thomas Hanbury writes as fol!ows : - In 
the accompanying list of plants in flower here in 
the open. I have only included some of the more 
noticeable ; a complete list would show a total of 
over 400. The season is normal ; as yet I have 
seen no ice, and the temperature even in the early 
morning is generally about 40^ ; at many places 
along the coast rather sharp frost has prevailed, 
dealing death to the enormous quantities of Car- 
nations now cultivated, not only by horticulturists, 
but also by small peasant proprietors. 



Abelia chinensis 
Aloe abyssinica 
„ arboresoeus 
„ ciliaris 
„ socotrina 
Acacia Farnesiana 

,, platyptera 

,. podalyriifoUa 
Aponogeton distacbyum 
Banksia integrifolia 

., marcescens 
Begonia macrophylla 
Bryoph^llam crenatum 
Budcfleia americana 
„ asiatica 
,, auriculata 
Bracn^rcbiton luriduro 
Brassica insulahs 
Cadia varia 

Cbimonantbus fragraos 
Crassnla impressa 
Cyrtanthera roagnifica 
Crowea saligoa. 
Crossosoma calif ornicum 
Cestnim Scbottii, etc. 
Colqubounia vestita 
Cassia artemisioides, etc. 
Camellia japonica 
Canarina campanulata 
Datura arborea 

„ sanguinei 

„ suaveolens 
Eriocephalus africanus 
Felicia abyssinica 
Grevillea Thelemanniana 
Hakea suaveolens 

„ varia 
lonopsidium acaule 
Impatiens Holstii 
„ Oliveri 
,. Soltani 
lochroma coccinea 

„ lanceolata 
Jasmioum odoratissinoum 

„ primulinum 
Kniphofia primulina 
Kleinia neriifolia. 

„ anteaphorbium 

,, odora 
Lantana Sellowi^a 
Linum trigynum 
Lippia asperifolia 
lycioides 
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Lophospermum erubescens 
Loeselia coccinea 
Mamillaria rhodantba 
Mesembryanthemum 

linguiforroe 
molle 
stellatum 
rubricaule 
felinum 
„ tigrinum 

M ontanoa bipinnatifida 

,. mollissima 
MirasoUa diversifolia 
Othonna camosa 

,, triplinervia 
Passiflora raceinosa 
„ capsulaiis 
Pirns commanis. some early 

flowers 
Poinsettia pulcherrima 
Plumbago capensis 
Panax aculeatus 
Rosa, many garden forms ; 
as well as R. bourboniana 
f ulgida, sinica and Bank- 
sia, etc. 
Salvia Heerii 
„ involucrata 
„ semiatrata 
.. Sessei, etc.etc. 
Senecio longifolius 
Stapelia grandiflora 
Solauum cyananthum 

„ Seaforthjanum, etc. 
Tecoma capensis 
„ jasminoides 
„ stans 
Thunbergia coccinea 
Tetrapanax papjrrif era 
Tempietonia retusa 
Antholyza aethiopica 
Cotyledon macranthum 
Cvpripedium insigne 
Clematis cirrosa 
Correa alba 

„ Lawrenceana 
Euryops spathaceus 
Eupatorium micranthom 
Iris unguicularis 
Lavandfula abrotanoides 
Oreopanax Epremesniliana 
Thibauti 
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— Thomas H anbury, Za Mot tola, Christmas^ 1906, 



Choisya ternata. — We have before us a 
photograph of a plant of this beautiful shrub 
which was flowering in December for the third time 
in a garden near Hay ward's Heath, Sussex. The 
shrub is some 10 feet in height, and is in a 
sheltered corner. 

'*Wakk-up, Enoland!" — This famous ex- 
hortation was addressed by the Prince of Wales 
to his fellow countrymen on his return from his 
travels. Our neighbours, the French, feel the same 
necessity, for at a meeting of cultivators interested 
in the cider industry, the cry was • • Reveillcns nous ! ' ' 

Thk Brandkqkk Herbarium has been pre- 
sented to the University of California by Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandegeb. It is especially rich in type 
specimens collected in Mexico and in California, 
and is the more valued as many similar specimens 
were destroyed in the great fire which ravaged 
the Herbarium of the Calif omian Academy of 
Sciences. 

Nice.— TA« Sociite CintraU d' Agriculture, d* Horti- 
culture et d' acclimatation de Nice it des Alpes maritimes 
is organising a great international exhibition of 
agricultural and horticultural products to be held 
in Nice from Wednesday, March 18, to Sunday. 
March 17 (both days inclusive). Schedules may 
be obtained on application to the secretary of the 
society at Nice. 

Potato Demonstration. — Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons have issued a series of illustrations show- 
ing the results of the various experimental trials 
carried out last season near Reading, together 
with descriptive notes. We have on more than 
one occasion referred to these experiments, and 
need only now say how valuable is the record 
which Messrs. Sutton have now presented 
to us. The differences between the typical 
Solanum Commersoni as grown under several 
conditions, and the violet form alleged to have 
arisen from it by "mutation" are well shown. 
Other experiments are in their way as remarkable, 
as, for instance, those showing the manurial value 
of vrithy rods and those intended to show the re- 
lation of tuber-formation and flower-production. 
Epicure (early) and Up-to-Date (late) yielded the 
heaviest crops in their respective sections. The 
comparative trials of crops derived from • ' seed- 
tubers " ripened in Scotland, Ireland, Lincolnshire, 
and South England show the advantage of Irish 
and Scottish "seed," probably because the more 
equable climate ensures a more gradual and con- 
tinuous growth of the tuber. Experiments made 
to show the results of planting tubers known to be 
diseased need to be repeated before safe con- 
clusions can be drawn. As to the size of the 
"set" which is most advantageous to plant, the 
results show that large sets (weighing, say. about 
four ounces) are the most productive, though 
where a large area has to be planted, medium- 
sized sets would be preferable. There were 
several other trials to which we cannot now further 
allude, unless it be to express the hope that they 
may be repeated in the coming seasons as nearly 
under the same conditions as before. We may 
then ascertain, other things being equal, what are 
the effects of variations in climate and season. 
In the meantime, we can but express our sense 
of the careful way in which the trials have 
^«en carried out, and of their very great practical 
importance. 

8eed-Potatos. — The Department of Agri- 
culture, and technical instruction for Ireland, has 
lately issued a leaflet detailing the results of a 
further trial on the use of sprouted Potatos in 
planting. These experiments on late varieties 
fully confirm those of previous years, and shor/ a 
substantial increase in yield by the use of sprouted 
tubers. Numerous varietie** were tested under 
like conditions, but the results were so practically 
uniform that they may be regarded as conclusive. 



Potatos. — The results of a comparative test ol 
61 varieties of Potatos at Summer Hill. Mallow, 
Co. Cork. 1906. made by Mr. J. F. Williamson. 
of Mallow, have been made public. A single pound 
of each variety (divided into 12 sets, as far as pos- 
sible of equal size, and all except 8 varieties, com- 
prising 12 whole tubers) was planted 15 inches 
apart in drills 80 inches wide. All were planted 
on April 11. and with the object of testing relative 
resistance to disease they were purposely left un- 
sprayed. All (Second Earlies as well as Maincrop) 
varieties were raised between September 10 and 
20. The pre\ious crop had been autumn-sown 
cabbage plants, following vetches on lea. Imme- 
diately previous to planting a mixture at the rate 
of 6 cwts. per statute acre, consisting of four parts 
superphosphate, and one part each of sulphate ot 
ammonia and sulphate of potash, was sown on the 
drills over a medium dressing of farmyard manure. 
The yields have been certified by independent 
public men, who kindly supervised the raising on 
different dates. The consistency of the relative 
cropping power of some of the varieties during the 
four years over which these trials have extended is 
noticeable, as will be seen from the following 

table : — 

1906. 1906. 1904. 1903. 

Duchess of Cornwall _ 3nd Ist 1st 1st 

The Factor ... _ 6th 4ih 9th I3tb 

Dalmeny Beauty... .^ 6tb Uth 4th 4th 

Scottish Triumph .» 19th 10th 18th ISth 

Carter's Snowball .^ 10th 88rd 87th 88th 

Black Skerries 42nd 80th 8Srd a2nd 

General Builer 41st 87th 84th 38rd 

(In each year over 60 varieties have been grown.) 
The following varieties showed more or less 
disease when raised. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that none were sprayed, and that the Second 
Earlies should have been raised sooner. Con- 
siderably diseased -Windsor Castle. British Queen, 
Ireland's Best, Great Scott, Diamond Reef, Dal- 
meny Radium. Maxim, Gold Reef, Old Champion. 
Carter's Snowball. Diseased — General Builer. 
Dalmeny Regent. MilUon Maker. The Colleen, 
Table Talk, Johnson's Diamond, Engineer, Lord 
Dundonald. 

Prizes for Shrewsbury. — Messrs. \V. 
Bull & Sons send us particulars of certain 
special prizes they will offer for collections of nine 
distinct kinds of vegetables to be exhibited at the 
Shrewsbury Show on August 21 and 22 next. 
The first prize will consist of a silver cup, value 
5 guineas, and £6 in cash. There are six cash 
prizes which, together, amount to £17 10s. 

Orchidists as Surrey Uustioks.— Francis 
Wellesley, Esq , Westfield, Woking, and W. A. 
BiLNEV, Esq., Fir Grange, The Heath. Weybridge, 
have been appointed Justices for the County of 
Surrey. Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park, 
is Chairman of the Reigate Division. All the 
gentlemen named are members of the Orchid 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The Utilisation of Canal and Railway 
Banks. — ^The area devoted to the cultivation of 
Apples, fruit bushes and nuts has been consider- 
ably increased in the vicinity of Berlin, by planting 
the banks, dams and strips of land of the Teltow 
Canal. Besides planting Apple trees and Currant 
bushes, experiments have been made to carry out 
the cultivation of Hazel nut bushes on the sloping 
banks, as hedges ; and it is the intention to carry 
out the design on a large scale, and to carry the 
produce by water to the city, as being the most 
convenient and cheapest mode of transport. The 
same kind of planting will be initiated on the 
Royal Railway in the neighbourhood of Erfurt, 
wherever the land is suitable, the railway com- 
pany supplying the trees or paying the cost if 
undertaken by others. Moreover, the use of the 
land so planted will be made over to the officials 
and workmen connected with the railway in small 
portions, free of charge for the term of five years, 
on the condition that they agree to carry out the 
cultivation of the land in a proper manner. 
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RuBBKR.— Dr. Willis, in an article in Nature, 
gives an account of the introduction of the rubber 
tree (Hevea brasiliensis) to Ceylon, through the 
mediation of the Royal Gardens, Kew. In 1897 
Dr. Willis, who succeeded our old friends and 
correspondents Thwaites and Trimen« in the 
directorship of the Peradenyia Botanic Garden, 
made the discovery that a second tapping of the 
tree made within 10 days of the first will yield a 
larger supply than that obtained originally. Only 
in the fifth successive week did the supply of 
latex fall below that obtained in the first week. 
From this it was calculated that in the tenth year 
a rubber plantation might show a profit of 27 per 
cent. In Ceylon at the present time there are 
more than 101.000 acres planted with rubber, 
principally the Hevea. Ceara rubber, Manihot 
Glazionvii. and Castilloa elastica have also been 
tried with more or less success, but none of the other 
rubber-producing trees have proved profitable. 
In the Malay peninsula, through the exertions of 
Mr. Ridley. 60.000 to 60.000 acres are devoted to 
the growth of the Para rubber (Hevea). Mexico is 
reported to have 20,000.000 trees of Castilloa on 
about 100.000 acres. The price of rubber has so 
g^reatly risen that the pioneers of the cultivation 
have reaped large profits, and there is a constant 
increase of growers anxious to participate in the 
good results. The rubber exhibition held recently 
in Ceylon has already been alluded to in our 
columns. "Taking it altogether, the creation of 
the now great rubber industry, and its rapid pro- 
gress from very rough and crude methods to a 
highly progressive and scientific spirit, is entirely 
the work of the Botanical departments of Ceylon 
and Singapore, and they may justly pride them- 
selves upon the result." This will find a univer- 
sal echo, while a due share of the credit must be 
allotted to Sir William Thiselton Dyer and the 
oflficials of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

•• Le Bambou." — The December number of 
this periodical, exclusively devoted to matters con- 
nected with the Bamboos, either wild or cultivated, 
is before us. The articles give evidence of great 
knowledge of the subject and of extended research. 
Cultural details are not omitted, so that we may 
heartily commend the periodical to those readers 
conversant with the French language and interested 
in the history, culture, and uses of the Bamboos. 
Communications should be addressed to M. J. 
HouzEAu DE Lehaie. Ermitage, Mons, Belgium. 

SOLANUM CoMMERtONi.— At a Kochkunst 
Anstellung (cookery exhibition), held at Cologne 
towards the end of last September, some tubers 
of this plant were shown by the cultivator, Hrn. 
Gtjsgratti, of Alfter, a hamlet situated on the 
bills near the city, and these were shown in the 
basket in which they had been grown. It was 
alleged that the species will succeed in any kind of 
soil, even in mud, the tubers growing half in the 
soil and half above the surface, and that they 
attain to an extraordinary size. The cropping 
quality of this horticultural wonder was said to be 
twice as great as that of any other known species. 
The British raisers of new varieties of Potatos 
mnst bestir themselves, or the varieties " made in 
Germany'* will excel their best productions. 

SOLANUM COMMERtONI ViOLET (LaBER- 

ocre). — M. Welker relates his experiences 
in the last number of the Journal de la Societe 
NationaU d' Horticulture. He asserts that, having 
attentively watched the development of Laber- 
gerie's variety growing intermixed with Blue 
Giamt, bat separately labelled, he had been unable 
to find any difference between the two at any 
period of the growth. 

The "Blanoard" Fund.— Mr. C. Harman 
Payne acknowledges further donations to this fund, 
amounting to the sum of £4 12s. 6d. 



The Prevention of Corruption Act came 
into, operation on January 1 and will, we trust, 
contribute to raise the great industries of the coun- 
try to a higher level. The lawyers will benefit in 
their endeavours to define what is "secret and 
corrupt," but the honest man will be safely guided 
by his own conscience, and may comfort himself 
by the reflection that a complimentary gift at 
Christmas or when some special service has been 
rendered is not likely to induce the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General to sanction a 
prosecution unless the gift is "corrupt" in the 
sense of being given as a secret discount or in the 
hopes of receiving an order. 

An Old Subscriber. — It was very gratifying 
this week to get a letter from M. Transon, of 
Orleans, who, for the 53rd time, sends us his annual 
subscription. Everyone at all familiar with con- 
tinental establishments knows Transon. of Or- 
leans, at least by name, and will, we are sure, join 
with us in hoping that for several years to come 
we may count him among our subscribers. 

The Greatest Frenchmen. — Fifteen 
millions of voters have given their individual 
opinions as to the relative pre-eminence of distin- 
guished Frenchmen. Somewhat to our surprise, 
we must own, but with infinite satisfaction, we 
find Pasteur heading the list with 1,338,425 votes. 
Victor Hugo came next with 100,000 votes fewer ; 
Curie, Parmentier, Arago, and Chevreul are 
among the foremost. The French nation seems to 
have realised that there is some other form of 
"gloire" besides mihtary renown, and that the 
greatest benefactor to humanity is the man of 
science and research. 

The Late Count de Kerchove de Den- 
terghem. — All those interested in progressive 
horticulture, and especially visitors to the Ghent 
quinquennial, will realise the extent of the loss 
entailed on European horticulture by the death of 
the President of the Societe Royale d 'Agriculture 
et de Botanique de Gand. Many such persons 
will feel it a privilege to contribute towards the 
memorial which is to be erected in Ghent to per- 
petuate the memory of a man as remarkable for the 
number, variety and excellence of his public ser- 
vices, as for his personal character. Subscriptions 
for the above purpose may be sent to Dr. Max- 
well Masters, F.R.S., 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, and will be acknowledged in these 
columns. 

Economic Biology. — We notice in the current 
number of Nature that at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Economic Biologists, to be held in 
Cambridge on January 9 and two following days, 
the following among otiier subjects are to be 
brought forward : Cereal Breeding by Mr. Biffen ; 
New Hemipterous Fruit-Pests by Mr. F. V. Theo- 
bald; The American Gooseberry-mildew, by Mr. 
E. S. Salmon ; The Successful Extermination of the 
Black-currant Gall-mite (big bud), by Mr. W. E. 
CoLLiNGE ; The Geographical Distribution of the 
Principal Rubber-plants, by Mr. W. G. Freeman ; 
The Spruce Gall and Larch Blight Disease caused 
by Chermes, by S. R. Burdon, &c. 

Pubfloatlons n.momWmd,— Bulletin of Miscel- 
laneous Information^ Royal Gardens, Kew. No. 8. 
1906. Contents : Oil-grasses of India and Ceylon, with 
plate, by Otto Stapf. Cultivation of Citronella Grass 
in Java, and on Lemon Grass in the Malay Peninsula. 
The Queensland Agricultural Journal, November, 
1906. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Conditions 
affecting Legume Inoculation, by Karl F. Kellerman 
and T. R. Robinson. 



TRADE MEMORANDUM. 



Mr. J. Wort, who has been with the firm of Messrs. B. S. 
Williams & Son, of Hollo way. for over 24 years, has 
entered the service of Messrs. Dickson & Robinson, seeds- 
men, Manchester, and will represent this firm in the south 
of England. 



THE COUNTRY-GARDEN. 

There is more scope for indiTidaal character 
in the country-garden than there is in the ma- 
jority of town or subtirt>an gardens, for those in 
the country, as a rule, are matt irregular in 
shape, and, more often than not, tHeir outside 
settings may be taken into account, as they add 
materially to their character and beauty. To 
these things the country-gardener is often blind, 
or, at any rate, indifferent, so that he takes no 
advantage of them. They are, however, con- 
siderations that count for much in the beauty 
of the whole. 

How shall we secure individual character in 
the country-garden? First and foremost, I think, 
by launching out a little from the narrow limits 
that now rule. Let us set ourselves to study the 
capacities for beauty, the true decorative value 
of a wider range of hardy plants, perennial, bi- 
ennial, and even annual. It is the fault of a 
number of our English gardens that they are too 
much alike, and when I say that, I mean that we 
see the same varieties oi flowers in each. This 
detracts immeasurably from the general interest. 
Let us say, for argument's sake, that the plants 
seen everywhere have been proved eminently 
desirable. This is to be tsJcen for graUted. 
Let us grow them by all* means, but not so ex- 
clusively that we have no space to devote to 
some of the less familiar forms of plant4ife. It 
is the rarer and more unfamiliar that go far to 
make the interesting garden, if, at the same 
time, they have other qualities that make them 
good garden subjects. 

We must remember that it is easier and far 
more inexpensive now than it was even ten 
years ago to grow these rarer plants, because the 
seeds are more readily obtainable, and it is 
quite certain that gardening in England received 
a wonderful impetus when packets quite inex- 
pensive (but not cheap, because the number' of 
the seeds is so small) became purchasable. This 
small number of seeds answers the purpose a 
great deal better than a larger and more ex- 
pensive packet containing enough seed to stock 
the entire garden. 

It will be my object in these short papers 
to try and bring before the notice of my 
readers plants that, really and truly, add both 
interest and beauty to our gardens, and to say 
why these plants deserve their distinctive places. 
It may be distinctiveness, or beauty of form, or 
a quaintness of habit, or growth, that give 
them a unique value. It may be the particular 
time that a plant flowers that makes it invalu- 
able, or the long season over which it is in 
blossom. It may even be the size of the flower 
that shall flt it for some especial position. These 
are matters of vital importatice in achieving a 
beautiful garden, but nine out of ten English 
gardeners do not trouble their heads over such 
matters ( !) ; and I am sure I am right in saying 
that the reason for this is that they have not 
realised that such considerations are needful. 
They are needful. The time has come when our 
gardens may become not only realised dreams of 
loveliness but, at the same time, the flower- 
garden, to a great extent, of almost every coun- 
try in the world except those within the tropics, 
while we may even have representatives from 
these. 

Let me speak to-day of foliage plants only. 
No border should ever be planted without due 
consideration to the value that certain types of 
foliage will give to the general character. The 
clean-cut, stern foliage of the swordblade type 
is one that 3rields great distinction of form amid 
a mass of a more indefinite and less marked 
character. Are we utilising such a subject as 
Phormium tenaz as we might? To my mind 
this is a better border subject than the Yucca. 
It springs broadly out of the soil, with a bold, 
upstanding effect. It is evergreen, and it is 
hardy, and grows into massive clumps. In fact, 
it has so much character that it should be in 
such a position that this is duly emphasised. 
Other plants should not be established too near 
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it, nor should anything high enough to bide any 
• part of it be planted in front of it. I^t it stand 
out for all thai it is worth— and it is worth a 
good deal. 

Take, again, Ihe case of the I'ampas grass 
(Cortaderiaj. Are we making all that is to be 
made of so graodlv decorative a subject? March 
or April is the season to transpUni this. Can 
we remove it to a more effective position than 
the one it new occupies? It must bave Ihe maxi- 
mum of sunshine and a good open place, but 
let it be a beautiful picturesque feature in the 
gardenscape. Last autumn I saw some grand 
clumps in an old garden, hidden away and half 
choked with tall perennials in an out-of-the-way 
corner. Such a subject as this is surely worthy 
of the utmost prominence. Its beauty and 
gracefulness should be made to tell as a key- 
note, as it were. Out-of-the-way corners are not 
ior plants such as these. Fraclical Gardiner. 



lines, if the intention to discontinue it in its 
present form recently expressed is adhered to. 
The issue of the present four parts give col- 
oured plates and descriptions of the following 

CjllUya Hardy ana var. majesliea. — A very 
finely-coloured variety near to C. H, l.avers- 
merisis, for which Lord Rothschild received a 
First-Class Certificate at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, July 24, 1894. Sepals and petals 
rich purplish -rose, mottled and veined with 
white i lip claret-crimson with gold-coloured 



Cattily a FaHHematkiriana (Hardyana x 
Six). — A very distinct hybrid. Sepals and 
petals pale buff-yellow, tinged with rose; lip 



ORCHID NOTES AND 6LEANIN6S. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACT.«;US LANGLEYENSE. 
Tnis beautiful hybrid Cypripedium, fig. 10, is 
not new. for it was granted an Award of Merit by 
the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society as long ago as January 27. 1900, but it was 
tliowQ in such fine condition by Major Holford at 
the meeting ot the R.H.S. on December 15 that 
the committee raised the award to that of a First 
Class Certificate. As indicated by one of the 
varietal names, the plant was raised atLangley by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Ltd. The parents 
were C, insigne Sanderae x C. Lecanum gigan- 
teum. As will be seen on reference to our figure, 
the dorsal sepal is exceptionally handsome, the 
white ground being sparsely spotted with purple 
and blotched at the base with green. The petals 
and lip are yellow, the former with a slight brown 
line and some dark-coloured bairs at the base. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACT,EUS, TRACEY'S 
VARIETY. 

AwoKQ • very interesting series of varieties of 
C. Actsen* flowering with Mr. H. A. Tracey, 
Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, this very 
pretty and novel variety is prominent by its 
good shape and attractive colouring. The lower 
half of the dorsal sepal is pale greenish yellow, 
with distinct blotchings of light purplish choco- 
late, which change to lose-coloured spots on ihe 
lower part of the upper white portion. The 
petals are broad, yellow- tinged, and spatted 
with purple. The labellum, which is a very 
attractive featul«, is reddish rose with the upper 
margin and the interior bright yellow. The 
siaminode is yellow, with an orange centre. It 
was obtained from a cross between C. insigne 
Sanderae and C. Leeanum Masreelianum. Another 
pretty form of the same class, but lighter in 
colour, and several of the commoner green and 
white forms are also in bloom. Cypripedium in- 
signe Amesianum, a worthy variety of the C. in- 
signe, Harefield Hall class, but with a bright 
colouring of C. insigne Cbantinii, is flowering 
with Mr. H. A. Ttacey, Orchid Nurseries, Twick- 
enham, out of a freshly- impacted batch. The 
flowers are large and of fine substance, the 
lower half of the dorsal sepal yellowish, with 
largo cbncolate-pucple blotches, the upper half 
white with a few rose-purple spots. The broad 
petals and lip are yellow, the former spotted 
with chocolate-purple and the latter tinged with 
the same colour. It is a strong grower, and well 
worthy o£ a place among choice forms of C. 
insigne. 

-■ "LINDENIA.- 

Apteb a considerable interval between the 
publication of Fart 8 of this illustrated work 
on Orchids, Parts 9, 10, II, and 12, necessary 
to complete vol. xvii., have come to hand 
together, and complete the work on the originel 



Cytripedium Luciinianuin lupertum. — A very 
showy flower, with the largo white dorsal sepal 
freckled with rose and bearing dark- purple 
dotted lines. Face of the lip tinged with purple ; 
(be whitish petals tinged with rose and spotted 
with chocolate colour. 

C y fri fidiuni Chantino ■ LatoretueatiMm. — A 
large -flowered hybrid ; a variety of C. Umlauf- 

Cyfripedium Vialianum (LalhamioBUm X 
Drurii). — Upper sepal white with a red-brown 
base ; the rest of the flower yellow tinged with 

Cyprifedium Thiodori Bullier [tjmium x 
villosum).—A distinct, light-coloured hybrid 
with strong evidence of C. tonsum. Raised by 
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ruby-crimson, with the fine veining in the throat 
seen in C. Rex. 

C alt ley a Triana Brandntriana.—k noble 
white flower with rich purple front and orange 
disc to the lip. 

Catlltya Tritinx Fascinator.— Ibe sepals, snd 
very broad petals, pale lilac with the white 
ground showing through ; lip rosy-crimson with 
orange disc. 

Cypripidium glaucophyllum.—lhe ally of C- 
Chamberlainianum, illustrated in the Cardetiin' 
Chrcnich supp., Dec. 12, 1903. 

Cypriptdium insignt cinnamomeutn. — A singu- 
lar yellow variety with reddish markings, 

Cypriptdium Lathamianum prinrtpi.—V^ftx 
sepal white, with feathered rose lines ; petals 
and lip yellow, marked with red-brown. 



Monsieur Opoix in the gardens of the Luxem- 

Odonlogloisum ihramaticum. — A supposed na- 
tural hybrid between O. llallii and O. polyxan- 
thum. Segments narrow and nearly equal. 
Sepals and petals pale yellow, spotted with red- 
brown. Lip broad, white with a yellow crest, 
bearing reddish lines. 

Odo«toghssum crispum Gairtanum. — Th( 
beautifully-coloured variety for which Norman 
C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, received 
a First-Class Certificate at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, May 26, 1903. One of the most 
remarkable and finely -blotched varieties of tbe 

Oniidium ineurvam a/inin.— The white variety 
of the graceful rosy-lilac coloured species. 
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VEeETABLES. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER CABBAGES. 

Is the spring 1 wrote of the value of early 
Cabbages at that season (see Gardeners' 
CkroHuie, April 21, p. 242), and referred to later 
kinds for furnishing a whole year's supply. The 
following remarks concern the value of these 
vegetables at this season. 

Autumn and winter Cabbages are not largely 
grown, owing, doubtless, to other members of 
the genus Brassica being available at these 
seasons, but the smaller kinds of hardy Cabbage 
are valuable at a time when there is non© too 
many good vegetables to be had. No note on 
this subject would be complete without re- 
ference to the Colewort type, but these do not 
call for any lengthy remarks, for their culture 
is well known ; but I would add they are most 
valuable to fill in the interval between the late 
summer and early autumn supplies. For later 
use I prefer the winter Cabbage to the hardy 
green Colewort, using the Rosette for the earlier 
supply. There are not many distinct types of 
winter cabbages, but quite enough exist for the 
purpbse : thesd I will enumerate, and also their 
season. A large grower of these vegetables 
once informed me that any variety could be 
grown for winter if sown for the purpose. Such, 
however, is not the case, for even the true 
autumn Cabbage — the Rosette Colewort — bursts 
and decays in bad weather, whereas the winter 
kind, with a firm, close heart, often of a Drimi- 
head shape, is proof against the changes ot 
our variable climate. I ao not advise the grow- 
mg of large varieties of Cabbages, as the larger 
kinds are not the best, they have too much 
stalky For some seasons I grew Sutton's 
Favourite for a late autunm supply. This is 
a very dwarf variety, with a solid heart, and, 
sown in May or June, will furnish good *'heads" 
well into December. The best autumn and win- 
ter Cabbages are those having a compact growth 
and with few waste leaves. I prefer a dwarf 
variety Some years ago, in order to obtain a 
winter Cabbage with the best possible flavour 
and having a certain degree of hardiness in its 
constitution, I raised a variety from ihc Rosette 
Colewort crossed with Christmas Drumhead, 
and this has the edible quality of the first- 
named cabbage, but is a much firmer and better 
winter variety. This I called the St. Martin, and 
it is an excellent early winter variety, somewhat 
Hatter in shape than the Rosette, but not unlike 
it in quality and growth. Another excellent late 
autumn Cabbage for use at this season — indeed, 
it may be called a mid-winter variety — is St. 
John's Day, a very good Cabbage to follow 
ihe Colewort. Sown in May or June, according to 
the locality, it will be found a reliable vegetable. 
It furnishes serviceable "heads" at a season 
of the year when " greens '* are difficult to pro- 
cure, and these are not coarse in flavour, in- 
deed, they are little inferior to the spring Cab- 
bage, and, in my opinion, are much superior to 
the coarse Savoy Cabbage so much grown. The 
next of the late winter kinds to note is the 
Christmas Drumhead, and, as its name implies, 
it is in season at Christmas, but, being of a flat, 
drumhead shape, very firm, and with leaves 
folding closely over each other, with scarcely any 
waste, this variety is as good in February and 
March as at Christmas, and it is not readily 
injured by severe weather. Sown in the late 
spring or early summer months, it will give a 
supply till the early spring Cabbages are ready, 
and the quality is excellent. This is also a 
dwarf grower, and does not occupy much space, 
though it is larger than the earlier ones named 
above. 

The above four varieties will give a full sup- 
ply at the seasons named, and as their growth 
IS made late in the summer and early autumn, 
the plants should have an open position and 
be planted in well-cultivated soil that has been 
deeply dug, for deep culture is quite as impor- 
tant as the afiording of manure^ Allow ample 
room in the seed-bed to secure strong plants, and 
should the ground not be available for their 
transplanting when the}r are ready, it is advis- 
able to replant the seedlings a few inches apart ^ 
and to transplant them finally in their perma- 
nent quarters. This method will ensure strong, 
sturdy plants and furnish good returns m a 
short time. Geo Wythes. 



PLANT NOTES. 

MEDEOLA ASPARAGOIDES. 

In this climber gardeners and florists possess an 
easily grown plant which is capable, under good 
management, of affording much material for cut* 
ting from the month of February till April. 

The seed should be sown in boxes or pans in the 
spring, the seedlings being shifted, as soon as the 
tubers have formed, into small 60's or large thumb 
pots to the number of three or four, in which they 
should be encouraged to make roots. In the month 
of July a bed in a house should be prepared by 
deeply digging-in some short, decayed stable dung. 
The young plants should be set out in lines at 2 
feet apart, and the young growths to the number 
of two or three should be secured to strings 
running upwards from the ground level to the 
roof. Any shoots coming from below and all side 
shoots should be removed after this is done, in order 
to secure fine, regular main growths. At the first 
the chief factors are abundant warmth and mois- 
ture, but .so soon as the plants have reached the 
height of 3 feet, syringing must be only moderately 
carried out, otherwise the leaves will become of a 
yellow tint. 

The tubers, when allowed to remain undisturbed, 
afford capital growths for a series of years, and 
these increase in vigour year by year. These 
strong growths are much in demand by the com- 
mercial florists, for the reason that they admit of 
division, and thinner growths are likewise suf- 
ficiently abundant. The older the plants the 
smaller the degree of warmth required, and the 
greater the amount of ventilation necessary, con- 
ditions of cultivation which make for longer 
durability of the growths when cut from the plants ; 
the "leaves" come likewise smaller, which is 
an addition to their attractiveness, and the growths 
remain for a longer period in a perfectly healthy 
condition. The earliest period at which newly- 
planted Medeola growths may be cut is the month 
of September ; still, they are not then quite per- 
fect. The succeeding growths attain a height of 
2 to ^\ yards. An entire glasshouse planted with 
Medeola cultivated in the above manner is a pretty 
sight. 

S.\LVIA SPLENDENS COMPACTA. 

This new variety of a showy species, for a long 
time cultivated for early winter-flowering, is well 
worthy of the attention of gardeners. The flowers 
are of a bright scarlet colour, as in the type lorm, 
and the plant reaches a height of only 1} feet. 
If planted out, when danger from frost is passed, 
in the month of May, the plant will begin to 
blossom in June and continue in good flower till 
No\*ember. F. M. 
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ROSE MEMORANDA FOR JANUAJRY. 

See that all newly-planted trees are well 
mulched with manure and made secure in the 
ground. If the soil is in a sticky condifion 
and not fit for planting to be properly accom- 
plished, the plants will be better "heeled m" 
until February or March. All vacant ground 
should be trenched and well manured in readi- 
ness for later planting, and the Roses will suc- 
ceed better in land that has been worked in 
advance. Established Roses in pots will now 
be growing freely, and the tem|>erature of the 
house may now be increased to 55^ in the day 
time and a few degrees less at night. If former 
instructions are followed, the plants should now 
be breaking evenly and strongly, and a little ven- 
tilation can be given a few hours daily on the 
south or west side of the house on favourable 
occasions. On bright mornings a light syringing 
overhead will tend to keep aphis in check and 
cleanse the foliage. The Rose is impatient of 
a dry atmosphere ; cool and rather humid at- 
mospheric conditions are the most desirable, 
although excess of moisture thus early in the 
season must be guarded against. A great enemy 
to the Rose is mildew, and precautions must be 
taken to prevent it. The best antidote for this 
fungus IS " sulphur-vivum " and soft soap, 
I lb. of each ingredient to be well mixed 
together in a warm solution, and when the 
hot-water pipes are quite warm, paint them 
thickly all over with the fungicide ; the fumes 
will spread in the house, and touch every particle 



of the foliage, and one application is usually 
enough, but if the foliage is very badly affected 
a second is desirable. This is by far the l^esL 
remedy against mildew. Ordinary flowers or 
sulphur dusted on the foliage only partially 
effects a cure, whereas the former thoroughly 
eradicates the fungus without disfiguring the 
foliage. Roses that were potted during the 
autumn and which are already pruned, can be 
placed in the cool end of the house in a tem- 
perature of about 50*^, and kept rather dry at 
the roots for a time, giving them an occasional 
sprinkling of tepid water overhead and about 
the paths, on bright mornings. Allow very 
little ventilation for the first week or two of 
forcing, and gradually increase the tempera- 
ture to 60" with the increase of sun power and 
as the season advances. Grafting Roses on 
established stocks will now be in full operation. 
Place the stocks ui\der frames in a glass-house, 
and allow a temperature of from 60° to 65®, 
until the union is effected. Open the lights for 
a few hours each morning after the first 
week or so, to expel excessive moisture. The 
earliest batch of grafted plants should be ready 
for taking from frames early in February, when 
they should be stood in the house near to the 
glass. After January, dormant grafting should 
cease, and herbaceous grafting take its place, 
soft wood for the purpose being taken from the 
earliest forced plants; later, the growing tops 
from the pushing grafts will furnish material. 
Besides dormant-drafting in autumn and her- 
baceous grafting m the spring, it is surprising 
m how manv different ways the propagation 
of the Rose can be effected. Cuttings 9 inches 
in length obtained from matured wood, and in- 
serted in October, or cuttings taken from forced 
plants during the spring and **^ struck" on hot 
beds, and, later in the season, from well-ripened, 
stubby shoots planted in sandy loam under 
cloches or hand lights, and, lastly, late summer 
and autumn budding outside, are some of the best 
methods of propagating the Rose. /. D. C 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



SucouLENTE EuPHORBlEN. By Alwin Berger, 
Curator of Sir Thomas Hanbury's Botanical 
Garden at La Mortola. Published by Eugen 
Ulmer. Stuttgart. 

We have in this work of 130 pages octavo, 
written in German, one of a series of illustrated 
handbooks which deal with succulents, or as 
they are called in that language Feltflanzen, 
viz., Aloes, Agaves, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, Cacti, and plants of allied genera. 
As the author states in his preface to 
the present work, these various hand- 
books will be issued in quick succes- 
sion, each complete in itself. They are in- 
tended, in the first place, for the use of those 
who are engaged in the cultivation of succu- 
lents and Cacti in general, and as a guide to the 
identification of the numerous species, and for 
affording all that is worth knowing about them 
in a condensed form. 

The information afforded is such that it will 
enable anyone, with a little trouble, to distin- 
guish and identify any unknown forms. No 
such work has appeared since Haworth*s Synof* 
sis plantarum succuUniarum, in 1812; and the 
abundant literature concerning the different 
genera is greatly scattered through numerous 
works, thus making a study of the plants with- 
out the use of a large library an impossibility. 
In the century that has elapsed since Haworth's 
time, the number of genera and species made 
known has, in many cases, increased tenfold. 

The author was induced to publish these vari- 
ous handbooks on succulents by Herr. Harry 
Franck, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, a most 
active member of the German Cactus Society, 
and who died before the first volume was pub- 
lished. His name is commemorated in 
Euphorbia Franckiana, a species not hitherto 
described ; and his son furnished the photo- 
graphs for the illustrations of the present work. 
It will be remarked how large is the number of 
new species mentioned, many of them old in- 
troductions, but which have become lost to 
cultivation, as so often happens to garden- 
plants. The descriptions of the plants, with the 
object of economising space, is not given in 
Latin, but in the German language ; and they 
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are made a^ brief as possible, and foreign ex- 
pressions ^p avoided. 

Herr. Berger acknowledges the assistance and 
support that he has received from Sir Thomas 
Hanbury, the. owner of La Mortola, in his 
studies of succulents, and thanks also Professor 

A. Engler, Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Berlin, for his valuable communications, 
notices, and materials ; Professor Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth for descriptive matter and draw- 
ings of Arabian and Abyssinian Euphorbias; 
Dr. R. Marloth, of Cape Town; Mr. N. E. 
Brown, and Mr. Cooper, of Kew; Mr. Irwin 
Lynch, of Cambridge, and others. 

It is only a fractional portion of the great 
order Euphorbiaceae that is described in the 
work, and this fractional part consists of plant3 
that are mostly natives of the warm, and re- 
gions of Africa and Asia; their fleshy tissue 
eminently fitting them as reservoirs of mois- 
ture, enabling them to exist during the seasons 
of drought, and their prickles and poisonous 
juices — extremely virulent in certain species — 
affording protection to the plants from brows- 
ing animals. The descriptions of the flowers 
and fruits will mostly interest the botanist; as 
likewise the mode of growth, the differences of 
which enabled the author to form various 
groups, which he designates by the letters A, 

B, C, D, and K. He then takes each group 
separately, describing some of the more remark* 
able species as regards leaves, stems, branches, 
spines, flowers, capsules, seeds, and giving the 
natural habitats. The student is thus afforded 
a ready means of identifying an unknown plant. 
The illustrations, mostly reproduced from 
photographs, are very good, but we should 
have been glad to have seen more of them. 

In the short chapter on the cultivation of suc- 
culents, and the propagation of those species 
which, for certain reasons, do not bear fertile 
seeds, and must be raised from cuttings taken 
at the beginning of the summer, the observa- 
tion is made that the old-fashioned mode of 
heating a glasshouse, in which the tender 
species are to be wintered, by means of a flue is 
better for the plants than hot-water heating. 
The winter temperature for Euphorbias, Stape. 
lias, and some species of Cactus, needs to be only 
moderate, but the atmosphere must be dry. In 
many glasshouses, heated by water, the tempera- 
ture may be kept low, but the air is moist, and it 
is this moist state of the air that is the cause of 
so many losses among tender succulents, even 
under the care of the cleverest gardeners. There 
are among the non-succulent species of Euphor- 
bia, several which are well known in gar-- 
dens, viz., £. pulcherrima (Poinsettia pulr.her- 
rima Graham) ; E. fulgens (E. Jacquiniiflora 
Hooker) ; and E. splendens Bojer ex Houk, in 
Boi. Mag.f t. 2902, and the variety of it named 
parviflora. A considerable list of authorities is 
appended, also a full index of the contents of 
the volume. 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 
MKOAOAfiPiCA ARMKNA.— This is a little-known 
plant in gardens, but by reason of its peculiar- 
looking flowers and stately habit, it might find 
employment as a solitary example in the middle 
of a bed of other flowering plants, or on the turf 
in one or more specimens together. The flowers 
endure for a day or two. but there is a constant 
succession of them in May and June, and in the 
latter month nev? ones develop. The plant is 
hairy in all parts, and reaches a height of one yard 
or less accordingly as the soil is rich or otherwise 
and the climate is favourable. The colouring of 
the blossoms is pale blue and green, whilst the 
edge of the corolla is tinged with yellow, and 
the two upper segments are decorated with two 
violet-coloured stripes which descend into the 
throat. A hard shell encloses the seed, which 
must be removed with a knife before the seed is 
committed to the soil. The plant is quite hardy, 
and developes a rosette of large lanceolate leaves, 
from out of which the head of flowers shoots 
upwards. Can any reader of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle afford particulars as to the country of 
origin, and if the plant is known under another 
name ? The figure given together with the note in 
Die Gartenwilt seems to point to the plant belonging 
to the natural order of Borages. F. M. [Mega- 
carpxa should be a crucifer. — Ed ] 



Nephaolepi^ exaltata. — In the instructive 
article contributed in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 
December 5i9 by Mr. Druery, I observe a re- 
ference to some abnormal fronds that I sent to 
him more than ten years ago. The member of a 
local horticultural 'society, from whom I obtained 
them, retained the only fertile frond for his own 
use and gave me those that were barren. I 
regretted this at the time, as probably had the fer- 
tile frond been sent to Mr. Druery that gentleman 
would have been successful in rearing some young 
Ferns and watching their behaviour afterwards. 
The spores from the fertile frond germinated, but 
as the young Ferns appeared to degenerate my 
friend's gardener threw them away, although he 
was an experienced Fern-grower. If I could have 
secured them, they would have been grown on, 
but the break-up and removal of my friend's estal>- 
lishment prevented my securing them or the parent 
plant that had produced the abnormal fronds, 
although under Mr. Druery's advice I strenuously 
endeavoured to do so. I grew on some companion 
plants which were given to me at the time in the 
hope that one of them might prove to be the 
rarity, as after the abnormal fronds had been cut 
it was difficult to distinguish it from the others, 
but no ** mutation " has occurred, and therefore I 
conclude that the first recorded sport of Nephro- 
lepis exaltata was lost after the abnormal crested 
fronds were sent to Mr. Druery. W, Roupell, 
Harvey Lodge, Roupell Parh, S. W. 

Carbolineum as Protection aoainst 
Insects and Fungus on Fruit Trees.— 

The Gartenflora, for December 16, 1906, pub- 
lishes an article on this important subject, by 
the Director of the Ro3ral Biological Institute at 
Dahlem, in which he is more inclined to attri- 
bute harm than good to its use on fruit 
trees, and his views are supported by those 
cultivators who have used this oil either with or 
without mixing with other ingredients, such as 
lime, soap, Bordeaux mixture, &c. "The basis 
of carbolineum is coal tar, obtained in the pro- 
cess of making lighting gas, of which it is one 
of tne by-products. After being distilled from 
the coal in the retorts, it is again heated and dis- 
tiaed at \arious temperatures (four usually), 
each giving a different kind, and the process is 
similar with the tar or pitch obtained from 
wood. In Germany there are about 80 carbo- 
lineum manufactories, and the various prepara- 
tions on the market amount to 200 to 900. 
These preparations in their action on vegetation 
are different, and but little definite is known 
about their effects, onl^ that these are mostly 
injurious, whether applied in winter or summei. 

Pheasants and Plants. — In no case have 

I heard of pheasants attacking Gunneras. I 
have, however, heard of rats domg so, by taking 
the tender young growth. Yellow Crocuses are 
especial favourites of pheasants and other birds, 
and I know several places where no Yellow Cro- 
cuses can be kept on account of the pheasants, 
although there are many thousands of whites, 
blues, purples, and stripes. The pheasants de- 
stroy the bulbs as well as the flowers of the 
Yellow Crocuses, and it is apparently hopeless 
to plant these in places exposed to their attacks. 
S. Arnotty Sunnymead, Dumfries, Scotland. 

Resurrection of *<Lindenia."— Ithink that 
it should be good news to all lovers of portraits of 
beautiful flowers in general, and to Orchid-growers 
in particular, to hear that the publication by Mr. 
Linden, of Brussels, of the above-named beauti- 
fully illustrated work which was believed to be 
dead (as no part had been published since 
February, 1903). has been resumed by the appear- 
. ance of a quadruple part, embracing Nos. 9, 10, 

II and 12, of Volume xvii., on December G. It 
is also announced in the December issue of the 
Revue de I' Horticulture Beige that the first part of 
Volume xviii. of the work will be published on 
January 15. 1907. W E. Gumbleton. [The plants 
illustrated in these parts are described on p. 12. 
—Ed.] 

A ''Christmas*' Rose. — I am sending you a 
Rose that I picked on Christmas mommg from a 
standard tree growing in one of our borders. 
This is a cold part of the country, and we are over 
600 feet above sea level. W, H. Collett, The 
Gardens, Huntsham Court, Bampton, N. Devon. 
December 27, 1906. [Several Roses were in flower 
at Ealing on that date, but we suspect that the 
weather on Boxing Day made the specimens the 
•• last of the Roses. "—Ed] 



The Winters of the " Qooo Old Times,"— 

That quaint old chronicler, Samuel Pepys, for 
whom nothing was too small or too great to record, 
gave us a weather note for January 21, 1660-1 : 
** It is strange what weather we have had all this 
winter ; no cold at all, but the ways are dusty, and 
the flyes fly up and down, and the rose-bushes are 
full of leaves; such a time of the year as was 
never known in this world before here. This day 
many more of the Fifth Monarchy men were 
hanged." The characteristic concluding sentence 
is decidedly gruesome. A. C. B. 

The Water Supply in Plant Houses.— 
After the fall of snow or hail the water in the 
receptacles becomes so intensly cold as to be 
injurious when applied to the roots of plants grow- 
ing in a warm atmosphere. The temperature of 
the water applied to stove plants should exceed by 
5^ that of the atmosphere of the bouse. Crotons 
and Codiaeums especially are most susceptible to 
paralysis of the roots by the application of a cold 
supply, and the effect is frequently noticeable at 
this season of the year, by the shedding of their 
leaves. B, Cromwell. 



SOCIETIES. 

SCOTTISH HOBTIOULTXTEAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

After the reading of Mr. Wallace's paper, 
published in full in our columns by the courtesy 
of the author, Mr. David Thomson, ths Presi- 
dent of the association made some comments, 
which are here reproduced with a few omissions. 

Gardening in America is a very much more 
simple matter than it is here. This statement 
may appear strange to some of you, but it is a 
fact, and the reason is not far to seek. In 
America there are but two seasons — summer and 
winter. When the winter closes, it is done with, 
and summer sets in. There are no intermittent 
frosts and warmth such as we have here. The 
temperature is not at 60° one day and at 30^ 
the next, and when vegetation bursts into growth 
it receives no check as it does here, and 
hence the reason that many plants that succeed 
out of doors in America, although their winters 
are more severe, will not exist in this country. 
Spring frosts, which work such havoc in our 
northern isle, are unknown there. 

Well, gentlemen, I suppose you all know 
something about the Yankee. America is a big 
country, and its people all like big things. They 
all like big boots and big clothes, and especially 
big hats. They like big button-holes and talk 
big. They have big hotels, big lakes, and high 
mountains. When they have an earthquake, it 
is a big one. When they have a railway smash, 
it is a big one, and their explosions are awful. 
Their drinks are peculiar. They have ** corpse 
levivers " and " cock tails.'* It seems that they 
have big nurseries, and grow some things in big 
quantities and get big prices for their flowers ; 
but it is quite evident from this paper that they 
have to depend on Scotsmen for their horticul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Wallace has mentioned many names in 
his paper. They certainly all sound Scotch, 
and seem to have gone from all parts of Scot- 
land, and I am sure we are all pleased to know 
that they are doing so well, and upholding the 
great name of Scottish gardeners, and I hope 
that all of them will join the Scottish Horticul- 
tural Association, and send their 2s. 6J. in ad- 
vance. They have plenty of money out there, 
and amongst other big things they have, they 
have some big millionaires — men who count 
their dollars by millions. 

That it is a good thing for a country to have 
a score or so of men with about a hundred mil- 
lions amongst them is very doubtful, I think. 
Only fancy, if that money were more equally 
divided amongst a greater number of the work- 
ing people of a country, how much more ^ood 
it would do, and how much more happiness 
it would create. Mr. Wallace has not told us 
if there is a millionaire horticulturist in 
America, so that we might approach him for a 
donation to our funds, or that we might per- 
suade him to leave some of his dollars to build 
a home for hoiticulture in this city. Some of 
the names he mentions may be familiar to some 
of you, and I have no doubt they are. There 
is one familiar to all horticulturists in this coun- 
try, and that is the name of Douglas, whose 
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nune must for ever be connected with horticul- 
ture in this country, and whose untimely death 
trveryone deploied. 

Douglas was the means of introducing many 
of our best and most useful ornamental trees 
and shrubs. This raises a thought in my mind. 
Supposing we were to take away all the hardy 
trees and plants that have been introduced into 
this country — which must be called exotics, I 
suppose — what would be left? .What would 
Scotland be without foreign trees and shrubs? 
Very nearly a barren wilderness. True, we 
should have the Scotch Fir or Mountain Pine, 
but we should have no Larch, no Spruce, no 
Douglas Fir, no Austrian and no Corsican Pine. 
We should have the Ash and the Oak, but no 
Sycamore or Plane tree. I am afraid I am 
wandering from the subject, and must return 
to the United States. 

There are one or two men that occur to me 
who have not l>een mentioned in the paper who 
have helped to forward horticulture in the 
\\>item ilemisphere, and one of them an old 
member of this association — George Maclure, 
well known to you all, is now the leading land- 
scape gardener in New York ; and Kobert Low, 
an old assistant of my own, is now one of the 
leading men in the seed warehouse of Messrs. 
Henderson, who is now placing the expert know- 
ledge he acquired under my tuition at the dis- 
posal of the gardeners of the United States. 
Who the Mr. Liliot was whose forefathers were 
' Tinklers," I do not know ; but am glad to 
know he. was found out to be a' richt. 

fohn Scott, who holds a similar position in 
tf*j New York Florists' Club that I hold in the 
Scottish Horticultural Association — at least, in 
the meantime — I think I remember at Newbattle, 
and I would here like to shake hands with him 
across the sea, or send him a wireless message 
to wish him great joy as a Brother President, 
and to ask him to send us a paper for our next 
year's syllabus, for which I will send him one 
in return, and will send Johnstone out to give 
them a nicht wi* Burns. 

Mr. Wallace's idvice to young gardeners who 
think of going out to America will be of in- 
terest to our younger members. It is that "A 
man wants only health, hands, a good character 
and a good spade to work his way in this coun- 
try.'* Well, a young gardener wants all that in 
this country, and something more, and that la 
brains and the desire to improve them ; and he 
also says that "So long as the present system 
continues in Britain, gardeners will meet 
with much better encouragement there than in 
America.** What he means, I cannolf quite fol- 
low; but he cautions the young men of this 
country by telling us that matters there are very 
much as they are here, and that there is often a 
superabundance of applicants for any vacant 
situation. In his closing remarks he pays a 
2Teat tribute of respect to Scotch gardeners when 
oe says that '* as a class^ Scotch gardeners head 
the list for all-round satisfaction, and I, in con- 
clusion, at this, the last opportunity I shall have 
of addressing you as your President this year, 
will express the hope that the young and rising 
generation of the Scotch gardeners will continue 
ta eiert themselves and to educate themselves 
in such a way that they will long continue to 
hold the high position they have acquired all 
over the world. It has been the object of this 
association to forward their interests, and I 
trust that it will continue to l>e so for many 
years to come. 

BOTAL HOBTICULTUBAL OP IRELAND 

December 17. — The annual general meeting 
of the above society was held in the Leinster 
l^ture Hall, Dublin, on this date, F. ^V. 
Mvxire. Esq., presiding. The annual report was 
'ii*couTaging, for it showed a financial loss of 
£l2M. The society's spring show, which of late 
years has taken Uie form of a two days' floral 
fete, was the only exhibition of the year that 
▼as financially successful, and this is to be re- 
peated during 1907 some time in April. It is a 
matter for regret that negotiations with both 
the National Rose and the National Sweet Pea 
Pieties for holding exhibitions in Dublin dur- 
^g the coming summer have been abortive. Of 
^ eight retiring members of the council, 
Messrs. F W. Moore, C. M. Doyne, G. M. 
Ross, H. P. Goodbody, W. J. Mitchison, and E. 
Knowldin were re-elected. The other vacant 
*«»t8 on the council were filled by Messrs. R. 
Anderson, W. F. Gunn, and Professor Houston. 



NATIONAL CARNATION AND PIOOTEE 
(SOUTHEBN SECTION). 

December 14. — ^The annual general meetine 
of this society was held on the above date, and 
was well attended by the members. Mr. Martin 
R. Smith, president of the society, occupied 
the chair. The report showed a very satisfac- 
tory year's work, and it was decided to increase 
the value of the prizes, and also offer addi- 
tional ones in many classes in the forthcoming 
exhibition. The annual exhibition was ap- 
pointed to be held on Wednesday, July 24th, 
1907, in the R.H.S. Hall Vincent Square, 
Westminster. It was decided to invite trade ex- 
hibits. The new departure, made at the last 
show, of giving equal recognition to undressed 
as to dressed flowers gave much satisfaction, 
and will be adopted on all future occasions. 
Considering the vicissitudes of the season, the 
show of 1^)6 gave every satisfaction, and very 
keen competition obtained in some of the 
classes. 

The report for 1905, of which 1,000 copies 
were distributed, contains much useful informa- 
tion, and gives a list of the winning flowers, by 
which means the best varieties for show pur- 
poses are made known to exhibitors. The cost 
of printing and distributing the report entailed 
a somewhat increased cost in the working of 
the society. The balance-sheet showed re- 
ceipts from all sources of £287 6s. 6d. ; the ex- 
penditure amounted to £189 lis. Sd., leaving a 
credit balance of £97 15s. 3d. The amount dis- 
bursed in prize money during the year was 
£88 3s. ; the cost of printing and working ex- 
penses generally was £101 8s. dd. 



B07AL METEOBOLOGICAL. 

December 19. — The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on the above date at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster. Mr. Richard Bentley, F.S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Admiral J. P. Maclear read a paper on '*The 
Guildford storm of August 2, 1906." This 
storm shows some very curious and interesting 
features, in the remarkable violence of the wind, 
rain and hail, within a small area, and the sud- 
denness with which it burst. There was an area 
of thunderstorms over the whole of the south of 
England on the evening of that day. The most 
violent storm, however, burst over Grayshott on 
Hindhead at 8.90, and pursued a narrow track 
through Godalming and Guildford to Ripley, 6 
miles north-east of Guildford. The wind was of 
hurricane force, and blew down an immense num- 
ber of trees and caused other damage and also the 
loss of two lives. The rain, accompanied by large 
hailstones, was very heavy, as much as 1*17 inch 
falling at Grayshott in 15 minutes. There was 
a magnificent display of lightning, the flashes being 
incessant and darting from cloud to cloud. 

Mr. R. Inwards read a paper on " The metric 
system in meteorology." The author did not 
discuss the general question of the advantages of 
the metric system over that in use by Britain and 
her colonies and United States of America, but 
confined his remarks to the advisability of adopt- 
ing some uniform system by all the meteorological 
observers upon the globe. 
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Edouard PcKTERt, Chej de Cultutes in the 
Royal Gardens, Laeken, Brussels, died recently, at 
the age of 40 years. 



ENQUIBIES AND REPLIES. 

Gas-lime as a remedy for Eel-worms — In 
answer to B.A.*s question in last week's issue, gas- 
lime has been proved to be a good preventive 
against Eel- worm attack to the Tomato plant. 
About J cwt. f28 lbs.) is sufficient for a cart-load of 
soil. It should be well mixed with the soil so as 
to distribute it evenly through the whole mass, 
giving the heap two or three turnings before 
using, so as to expose the centre of the heap 
to the influence of the atmosphere to get 
rid of the poisonous properties of the gas- 
lime before it comes in contact with the young 



roots. The soil will be ready for nse in March if 
the lime is added at once. If the soil has previously 
grown Tomatos, Cucumbers, or Melons, be otfeful 
to pick out every bit of root and bom it, because 
the Eel-worms will remain alive in every portion 
that is left in the soil. Decomposing plants and 
roots are frequently to be found teeming with both 
worms and eggs. Some recent experiments have 
shown that Strawson's " Vaporite " applied at the 
rate of 2 lbs. to the pole of land is an excellent 
preventive against Eel- worm. The gas from the 
Vaporite will kill all the Eel-worms that are hatched 
out. / /. WiUis, Harpendtn. 
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Ampelopsis Veitchii : H. R. This plant is 
most easily raised from layers, but it can also be 
readily propagated from seeds, cuttings, and 
•• eyes." 

Annuals beneath Rose Bushes: /. h. We 
know of no such work as you mention, but you 
will find much useful information on this sub- 
ject in our issues for March 81, 1906, p. 199 ; 
April 7, 1906, p. 215 ; April 21, 1906, p. 247 ; and 
May 6, 1906, p. 279, in our Weekly Calendar on 
Work in the Flower Garden. 

AspARAGtTS, &c. : H. R. We cannot trace such a 
name as Asparagus Sieberianus, not even as a 
synonym. Send us a portion of the plant for 
identification. 

AucuBAS NOT Flowering : Ltxden. The frequent 
failure of female plants of Aucuba to produce 
fruits is generally due to the absence of male 

Slants, and consequent non-fertilisation of the 
owers. In your case the failure is due to the 
plants not having produced flowers. We should 
not subject the plants to heat, or too great a 
supply of water, but leave them to flower 
naturally, which they are pretty sure to do in 
course of time. 

Books : T. E, M. Ths Book of Market Gardening, 
by R. Lewis Castle, obtainaole from our pub- 
lishing department, at the price of 2s. 9d., post 
free. 

Etherisation op Rhubarb. &c. : H. C. Mr. W. 
Stuart, of the Vermont Experimenting Station, 
U.S.A., conducted the following experiments 
with Rhubarb. The roots were dug in the 
autumn and allowed to freeze. In December 
they were gradually thawed in a cool cellar. 
The roots were etherised for 48 hours in an air- 
tight box, using 10 cubic centimetres of ether 
per cubic foot of space. The plants etherised 
were of earlier and more vigorous growth, and 
yielded increased weight of product when com- 
pared .with specimens left untreated. See also 
a note on Mr. Jannoch's method of forcing 
plants by this system in our issue for October 6, 
1906. p. 287. 

Fern prothalli : P. T. You should bake the 
soil on the boiler in the stoke-hole before you 
sow the spores. This will sterilize it and kill all 
fungi present and seeds of weeds* The fern 
spores must not be germinated in too close an 
atmosphere, although plenty of moisture is 
necessary for their germination. When they 
have reached the prothalial stage, the glass 
slips covering the pans may be tilted to allow 
of ventilation, before removing them altogether. 

Garden Soil: R. T. So far as we are able to 
examine the soil received, there appears to be 
nothing in it that would be likely to cause any 
injury to the roots of Seakale plants. It is 
singularly free from humus, and is likely to be 
deficient in available plant-food. As a Fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, yon should 
send a sample to Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A,,'22. 
TudorStreet, E.C., the society's analyst, who in 
return for a small fee will analyse it, and thus 
determine whether or not it contains injurious 
salts. 

Grubs attacking roots of the Lily or the 
Valley : R. C. The grubs are those of the 
common swift moth, "Hepialis Inpnlinus." 
These larvae often attack the roots of herbaceous 
plants. The only practical course we can ad via* 
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is to remove the plants to another site, as far as 
you possibly can from the position they at 
present occupy. In doing this you must destroy 
all the grubs that you can find. We would also 
advise that the intecfni plot be given a heavy 
dressing ot gas lime. 

Hot Water Wasting Through Expansion 
Pipe : Boiler. We notice in the sketch plan 
that you have sent us that there is only one 
valve in one of the two principal main flow-pipes 
running in rectangular directions, and that pro- 
perly enough this is fixed in the main having a 
very sharp rise up a hill side and from which one 
house is heated on the right and three houses 
on the left. But one throttle valve should also 
be fixed between the bend rising from the prin- 
cipal main flow and the connecting branch flow- 
pipe in every case ; otherwise we fail to see 
how a satisfactory circulation of hot water can 
be obtained and regulated throughout your 
heating system. Your supply cistern is rightly 
fixed in a house occupying the highest level 
(12 feet) above the heating apparatus and more 
than 100 feet distant therefrom, thus showing that 
your 20 foot high expansion pipe obviously con- 
tains water for 12 feet above the boiler level, with 
the result that when the water attains to the 
' )oiling point it rushes up the 8 foot empty space 
of expansion pipe. Bad circulation in the 80 
foot principal main-flow, and the branch flows 
therefrom, into three separate houses, contribute 
not a little to this waste of hot water through the 
expansion pipe. As advised at p. 436, we should 
recommend you to add a 6 foot length of gas 
tubing to your expansion pipe, making the con- 
nection with a S shaped bend with a view to 
minimising, if not entirely preventing, the waste 
of bet water in this direction. A stay should be 
pot to the additional length of tubing to prevent 
its being displaced by the effect of high winds. 
We are afraid it would be too risky at this time 
of year to advise you to endeavour to give a 
little more rise to your level main flow-pipe, but 
it night, perhaps, be done in warm weather 
by careful and judicious leverage through the 
medium of a crowbar passed through a chain or 
stout rope taken round the pipe and formed into 
a loop on top, commencing as a matter of 
course, at the end of the main farthest from 
the boiler. It will be wise to defer trying this 
experiment until the summer, when artificial 
heat can be dispensed with for a short time at 
least. 

Incrustated Boiler : T. C. This is caused 
through the use of water containing much lime. 
If your boiler is empty, you might, by removing 
the pad, chip off the incrustation with an old 
chisel. We presume that your boiler is saddle- 
shaped, and if this is the case, we may say that 
in our experience of such boilers, from which 
the incrustation has been removed — or indeed 
whether it has been removed or not— the 
wrought iron plate gives way within a short 
period of time afterwards ; it becomes burned 
through. However, as prevention is Ijetttr than 
cure, we recommend the following simple 
remedy to soften water before use if due to 
temporary hardness — i.e., matter which is de- 
posited on the wa'er boiling. Put a little lime, 
such as is used by builders, in the water in 
a tank, and allow it to settle, when the lime 
(calcium oxide) will combine with the carbon, 
which at present is keeping the calcium or 
magnesium carbonate in solution as bicar- 
bonate. Both the calcium and magnesium 
carbonate will l>e then precipitated. This 
solution will in time soften and reduce the 
incrustation on the side of boiler *to a harmless 
powdery state. One or two pounds of dust lime 
tied &p in a stout piece of cloth and placed in 
the supply cistern would serve to soften about 
100 gallons of hard water, renewing the supply 
of lime at Intervals corresponding with every 
100 gallons of water put into the cistern. The 
••Carlton Boiler Fluid." manufactured by 
Walter Voss & Co., Limited, Carlton Works, 
Glengall Road, Mill wall, London, £., is an 
excellent preparation for the purpose indicated 
above. Anti-Calcarea is another preparation 
for softening hard water, but it is expensive. 

Market Chrysanthemums : H. R. We should 
increase rather than reduce the list of sorts you 
name. They are all good ones, and the great 
advantage of growing a number of sorts is, 
that it gives a little more variation in the time 
of flowering, and certain varieties succeed best 



in certain localities. Taking the November 
flowering white varieties, we find that some 
growers do not succeed with Western King, 
while others have it in splendid condition. 
•• Star " is more suitable for growing as a pot- 
plant, and would hardly pay for cultivation 
merely for supplying blooms for cutting. We 
may add here, that although known in the 
market as • • Star, ' ' this variety is properly named 
••Ivory." Niveum might be put into the De- 
cember list, for it will even last into January. 
Among red flowers for Novemtxsr, Exmouth 
Crimson may be added, also Matthew Hodgson, 
and for December, Violet Lady Beaumont 
should be given a place. We might add many 
other useful sorts. 

MiSTLETO : A. C. Morton. You must not only 
place the seeds in the crevices of the bark, but 
in addition it will be necessary to protect them 
from birds, which otherwise would protwibly 
discover them all and remove them. Another 
method is to cut a notch in the bark on the 
under surface of a branch, and place the seed in 
this in such a position that the embryo of the seed 
will be directed towards the trunk of the tree. 
In your district (Kent) it should not be difficult 
to establish this parasite on your aged Apple 
trees. 

Mushroom Pests: L. P.G. Your Muslirooms 
are attacked apparently by two very different 
pests. The larger ones, which jump when 
touched, are no doubt from what you say one 
of the '• springtails," or Poduridae ; the smaller 
ones are not the young of the others, but belong 
to the family of mites. They are identical with 
the "bulb mite." Rhizoglyphus echinopus. or 
belong to avery nearly allied species. A number 
of these were at work on the gills, and also 
two colonies in the stems, in which they had 
formed large holes ; they are probably more 
injurious to the crop than the • * springtails. " As 
to the best way of destroyins these creatures, 
it is very difficult to know what to recommend 
without injuring the mushroom bed. Thoroughly 
spraying it with a solution of paraffin emulsion, 
or certain other insecticides, would no doubt 
kill the pests, but it is uncertain what effect such 
a proceeding would have on the bed. The mites 
are still more difficult to deal with, as insecticides 
cannot be made to reach them inside the Mush- 
rooms. Probably the best thing to do would be 
to entirely remake the bed. taking away all the 
old soil, &c.. and scalding all brickwork, 
boards, &c., which the old bed has been in 
contact with. Thanks for 2s., which has been 
placed in the R.G.O.F. collecting box. 

Myosotis alpestris " Victoria " : H. R. This 
variety is an improvement on the type. In habit 
it is more compact, and the flowers are larger. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
suk>scribeis to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to en- 
croach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in this issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Plants : /T. /. Y. 1, Margil ; 2. Blenhein 
Pippin ; 3, Harvey's Reinette ; i. Dean's 
Codlin ; 5, King of the Pippins.— .B. B. Whiting 
Pippin.— Plants : W. R. P. 1, Acalypha 
macrophylla ; 2, A. macrostachys (syn. A. masaica 
of gardens) ; 8, A. Wilkesiana var. marginata. 
— C. E. Frank. Bulbophyllum Pechei. — 
Northumbrian. Epidendrum cochleatum, one 
of the oldest Epiphytal Orchids in gardens. — 
A. B. iEschynanthus splendidus.— ;^. X>. Den- 
drobium infundibulum, of no special value. — 
Henry. 1, Cotoneaster microphylla; 2. Escal- 
lonia macrantha ; 8, CrataRgus pyracantha ; 4. 
Escallonia rubra var. punctata ; 5, Euonymus 
europaeus ; 6, Berberis stenophylla. 

Painting Woodwork of Glass-hocses : East 
Herts. The wood being in the condition you 
have described it would be well to apply a good 
primer" before painting with the best white- 
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lead paint. Any local painter will mix you the 
••primer." Or you might try the new 
"Lubrose" paint, which is obtainable from 
Mr. C. T. Druery, 11, Shaa Road, Acton, W. 

Payment during Holiday on Christmas Day: 
H, We think that the men were entitled to 
payment if they were engaged and paid by 
the week. You had better consult a solicitor. 
In any case, the withholding of payment in the 
circumstances you describe appears to us as 
harsh. Are you members of the British Gai- 
deners' Association ? 

PoiNSETTiA Sport : G. C. We have seen similar 
light-coloured forms, and they are usually the 
result of defective culture. 

Potato Tubers : B. L. The injury is of a 
mechanical nature, caused by some substance 
present in the soil. Such blackening and abrasion 
of the skin is often caused by the use of town 
manure containing ashes. 

Rhododendrons as Hedge Plants. &c. : 
H. B. H. M. 5. We do not remember to have 
ever seen the Rhododendron used as an ordinary 
hedge-plant. There are so many other subjects 
better adapted for the purpose. If Rhodo- 
dendrons were clipped yearly, all. or nearly all, 
the flower-bearing shoots would be cut away. 
But if your object is simply to make a dividing 
line and to allow the plants to spread practically 
as they like, then the Rhododendrons would 
answer. Resi>ecting specimen plants, these 
should, if possible, be obtained on their own 
roots, and encouraged to form a good founda- 
tion in the early stages of development. 
Assuming that you start with shapely plants, it 
will be an easy matter to train them into hand- 
some bushes provided the soil contains no lime, 
but is cool, well-drained, and in a position 
exposed to sunshine. Beyond removing weakly 
shoots and keeping the centre of the plants free, 
little or. no pruning is required. If you want 
to raise young plants from bushes already 
in your possession, you ought to layer a 
number of shoots at about the latter part 
of August or during September. Some of 
the layers may be severed from the parent plants 
in 12 months after layering, and if they attain 
a height of 10 inches or more without showing 
signs of producing side-shoots they should — if 
bush plants are required — be cut back . or the 
terminal bud taken out with the finger and 
thumb. The plants require all the sunlight 
possible, in order that the wood may become 
properly ripened. Standards are formed by 
running up strong shoots until the desired height 
is reached, all side-growths being cut away, so 
that the stems may become straight and clean. 
When the requisite height is reached they are 
allowed to produce side-shoots, and in some cases 
the point is removed to induce the formation of 
such shoots. Rhododendrons being surface- 
rooting shrubs, a mulch of leaf-mould or other 
suitable material in times of drought, and soak- 
ings of water once each week are of inestimable 
benefit. All seed-vessels should be removed 
immediately after the flowering period, at which 
time a good watering will greatly assist the 
plants to make vigorous growth. 

Runner Bean ** Firefly " : G.C. This was ex- 
hibited last autumn at one of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society meetings, by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons. Reading. 

Seed Cleani.ng : C. S. <&• Co. The pods appear 
to be those of a Medicago allied to M. falcata. 

SoLANUM CAPSicASTRUM ! H. R. This plant may 
be readily raised from seed, but it is usual to 
propagate from cuttings, selecting the freest 
fruiting plants from which to take the cuttings. 

Strawberries : H.R. The plants can be layered 
straight into their fruiting-pots, and this is a 
practice recommended by many growers of this 
fruit, but we prefer the use of small pots at the 
start, as the soil is likely to become sour in the 
larger pots before they are filled with roots. 

Communications Reckived.— B. Cromwell— T. W. Birkin- 
shaw— J. H.— F. W., New Jersev (Your request for 
application form has been forwarded to the secretary of 
the British Gardeners' Association)— F. M.— B. C— H. P. 
— E. H. R.— Ireton Gardens— R. F.— Mrs. A. W — 
H. W. W.— J. OB.— C. Scrasc Dickins— W. Watson— 
A. P.— W. M.— J. Wright — Mrs. S. E.— Redbreast— 
W. P.-Miss M. P. R,— A. J. C— C. A. P.-H. B.— 
J. B. L.— H. S. K— R- A., Cap. dAnribes— Louis Gentil 
(many thanks)— W. W. P.— A. Adams— A. C. B.— 
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NAMING PLANTS. 

THE nomenclature of plants is, as all who 
have to deal with the subject recognise, 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and, 
whilst it causes experts unnecessary trouble 
and inconvenience, it gives occasion to out- 
siders to complain vehemently, or to indulge 
in more or less mild satire. Linnaeus was the 
lirst in modern, or comparatively modern, 
times to endeavour to set matters straight. 
To him we owe the binominal nomenclature ; 
to him we are indebted for the first reason- 
able code in the Philosophia Botanica. Of 
course, the vast advances that have been 
made since his time have rendered some ad- 
ditions and modifications desirable, but the 
more nearly we conform to the principles 
laid down by the great Swede,* the better for 
us all. There is a general agreement to 
accept the year 1753 as the starting point of 
botanical nomenclature. In that year the first 
edition of the SpecUs Plantarum was pub- 
lished. It is not necessary here to discuss all 
the reasons for selecting that date, sufficient 
to say it is in every way the most con- 
venient. After Linnaeus, Auguste Pyramus 
de Candolle introduced amendments and 
additions ; Lindley did the same. Alphonse. de 
Candolle, the son of Auguste, drew up the 
famous ** Lois ** and submitted them for 
modification and adoption to a Congress of 
Botanists, held in Paris in 1867. These have 
been followed, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, up to the present time. Some of the 
American botanists, breaking away from 
the practice of their revered leader, Asa Gray, 
have set up rules of their own. Dr. Otto 



Kunze has done the same thing and created 
synonyms by the thousand. It would be tire- 
some, and indeed unnecessary, here to discuss 
these proposed amendments. Suffice it to say 
that at a Congress of Botanists, held in 
Vienna in 1905, and attended by hundreds of 
botanists of all civilised nations, the ** Lois ** 
of Alphonse de Candolle were submitted, 
paragraph by paragraph, to keen scrutiny. 
Some were retained, others modified, many 
added. The results, edited by Mr. John 
Briquet, which we take to be morally bind- 
ing on all botanists, are published in French, 
and in German, and in English under the 
English title of ** International Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature.'* They may be had 
from Messrs. Williams and Norgate, or any 
firm of foreign booksellers. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to discuss 
these rules in their entirety. Some of them 
affect horticulturists, and to these alone we 
desire to call attention. 

The code, if we may so cafl it, is divided 
into (i) ** articles,'' in which the principles 
are embodied and which are, of course, the 
most important; (2) ** rules," which are 
based on the foregoing principles; and (3) 
** recommendations," which allow greater 
latitude to individual botanists. 

We now set forth those articles, rules, and 
recommendations which are of special interest 
to horticulturists. Separated from their con- 
text, they appear disjointed, but it is not 
necessary here to allude to those paragraphs 
which concern descriptive botanists only. We 
have here and there made our own comments 
in brackets. 

ji^ 10.— Every individual plant belongs to a 
species, every species to a genus, every genus to 
a family [in this country family and order have 
been used synonymously, but this v«rill no longer 
be the case], every family to an order [thus cor- 
responding to what we have been accustomed to 
call cohort], every order to a class, every class to 
a division. 

Art. 11.— In many species we distinguish 
varieties and forms, and in some cultivated 
species, modifications are still more numerous, 
in many genera sections, in many families 
tribes. 

Art. 12.— ... If circumstances require us 
to distinguish a greater number of intermediate 
groups, it is easy by putting the syllable " sub " 
before the name of a group to form sub-diyi- 
sions of that group. In this way sub-family 
(subfamilia) designates a group between a 
family and a tribe; sub-tribe (subtribus) a 
group between a family and a genus. The ar- 
rangement of subordinate groups may thus 
be carried, for wild plants only, to twenty- 
one degrees, of which we give the English 
names in the following order : — 

Vegetable kingdom. 
Division. 
Sub-division. 
Class. 
Sub-class. 
Order. 
Sub-order. 
Family. 
Sub-family. 
Tribe. 
Sub-tribe. 
Genus. 
Sub-genus. 
Section. 
H Sub- section. 
Species. 

Sub-species. 
Variety. 
Sub-variety. 
Form. 
Individual. 



If this list of groups is insufficient it can be 
augmented by the intercalation of supplement- 
ary groups so long as these do not introduce 
confusion or error. (Ex. — Series and sub-series 
are groups which can be intercalated between 
sub-section and species.) 

Art. 13.— The definiUon of each of thesfe 
names of groups varies up to a certain point 
according to individual opinion and the state 
of science, but their relative order, sanctioned 
by custom, must not be altered. No classifica- 
tion is admissible which contains such altera- 
tions. Examples of inadmissible alterations are 
a form divided into varieties, a species contain- 
ing genera, a genus containing families or 
tribes. [Schedule framers should carefully note 
this article. At present they are frequent trans- 
gressors.] 

Art. 16.— The designation of a group by one 
or several names is not for the purpose of de- 
scribing the characters or the history of the 
group, but that we may be understood when 
we wish to speak [or write] of it. 

Art. 21 and 22.— Families (familiae) are de- 
signated by the name of one of their genera or 
ancient generic names with the ending acta — 
thus Rosaceae from Rosa, &c. 

There are a few exceptions (Art. 22) sanctioned 
by long usage — Palmae (better Palmaceae), 
Graminex, Cruciferae, Lcguminosae, Gutti- 
ferae, Umbellifcrae, Labiatas, Compositae. 
[It would have been better to have fol- 
lowed Lindley, and by various means to have 
made all groups of equal family-rank end in 
aceae.] 

Art. 28 (condensed). — Names of sub-families 
. . . end in oidea, names of tribes end in 
ea, and of sub-tribes in ina. 

Recommendation XII.— When it is required to 
express a sub-generic or sectional name, to- 
gether with the name of the genus and 
the name of the species, the name of 
the section is put between the others in a paren- 
thesis, e.g., Astragalus (Cycloglottis) contortu- 
plicatus. 

Recommendation X. — Specific names begin 
with a small letter, except those which are taken 
from names of persons (substantives or adjec- 
tives), or those which are taken from generic 
names (substantives or adjectives). Examples : 
Ficus indica, Circaea lutetiana, Brassica Napus, 
Lythrum Hyssopifolia, Aster novi belgii, Malva 
Toumcfortiana, Phyteuma Halleri. 

Recommendation XI. — When a specific name 
is taken from the name of a man, it is formed in 
the following way : — 

(a) When the name ends in a vowel the let- 
ter i is added (thus Glazioui from Glaziou ; 
Bureaui from Bureau), except when the names 
end in a, when e is added (thus Balansae from 
Balansa). [Confusion would arise in some 
cases, where it would not be possible to dis- 
tinguish between a male and a female writer ; 
thus Trianae might apply equally well to a 
male or a female.] 

(b) When the name ends in a consonant, the 
letters ii are added (thus Magnusii from Mag- 
nus, Ramondii from Ramond), except when 
the words end in er, when i is added, thus 
Kerneri. [Why this exception should be made 
is not clear.] 

(c) Syllables which are not modified by 
these endings retain their original spelling 
even in the case of the consonants k or w, 
or groupings of vowels, which are not used 
in classic Latin. Letters, foreign to the Latin 
of botanists, should be transcribed, and dia- 
critic signs suppressed. The German a, 6, ii 
become ae, oe, ue ; the French ^, h, and e be- 
come in general c. #7 

(d) WTien specific names, taken from the 
name of a person, have an adjectival form, a 
similar plan is adopted. (Geranium Robertia- 
num, Carex Halleriana, Ranunculus Boreau- 
anus, &c.) 
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,Vrt St. — H«&r\iii benreee ipecie* of tfe« 
si'E.'« $eii«s. ^r fetiOBj^y jo, are ies^caaeAl 
^T a tvra>3l^. 1^ v&vtMiicc :t s(«ai3 oaenl ^c 
:^^.'«sa*:7 by a aaaw. Tbe ^.'r3ItI.''a cciE<i3t;ii .'f 

u alpItiibeCB.'a: >.>cii« ami. ^xBiBKtrd ^i ibc «^i 
X. Wbwi Alt bitrai is .-c kauwa ei?ec-JBea£ii 
i,T^pa tbe ii.'i:3:i.:d 3U< be miinie mutx ^leci^ 

Act 3£— laeeejenerj; iufctsis ierwea 

i:« *;■« Jersi^TTjasi b» a 3.rTn-i:i, aad witaa ^t 
wtfBEf aseiil .'C 3iK««^arT ^< « ■>■■<'■' Tte 
^-t-nii is i^dOOiued ■■-Cb tbe one jr rbe ri'j 
iuiwca wb-vi pceiceiiw cbe ctber ai i::^jb«c-- 

y.vun^iv ; ■* A3i3n;piu,"Ji tj^^ata = Aatmc- 
y:^ :,'.i a:«ciAr^ X Ciliai*fTCat3t aci^ns. ^t:i 
-aci a oa*i ;thi :-:i':-^:a^-:a. Jt rie nro femnrc 
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Recommendation XII. — The same applies lo 
Ihe names of women. These are wiitten in the 
feminine when Ihey have a substantival form. 
(Examples Cypiipedium Hookerx, Rosa Bea- 
tricis, &c.) 

Recommendation XIII.— In Ihe formation of 
specific names composed of two separate root? 
and taken from Latin or Greek, the vowel 
placed between the two roots becomes a con- 
necting vowel— in Latin i, in Greek a ; thus we 
write mentbifolia, salviifotia, not menthsfolia, 
aalviKfolia. When the second root begins with 
a vowel and eupbony demands it, (he connecting 
vowel is eliminated (e.g., Callianlha, lepidan- 
tha). The connecting a is legitimate only when 
etymology demands [it] {e.g., Caiicaeformis (roni 
Carica may be retained along with Caricifor- 
mis from Carei). 

Art. 30.— Forms and half-breeds among culti- 
vated plants should receive fancy names in 
common language as difierent as possible from 
Ihe Latin names of the species or varieties. 
When they can he traced hack to a species or 
sub-species or a botanical variety this is indi- 
cated by a succession of names. (Example: 
Pelargonium zonale, Mrs. Pollock.) 

Art. SL — Hybrids between species of the 
same genus, or presumably so, are designated 
by a formula, and whenever it seems useful or 
ne^ssary by a name. The formula consists of 
the names or specific epithets of the two parents 
in alphabetical order and connected by the sign 
X. When the hybrid is of known eiperimentat 
origin the formula may be made more precise 
by the addition of the signs. 

Art. 32.— Inlergeneric hybrids (between 
species of different genera) or presumably such, 
are also designated by a formula, and when it 
seems useful or necessary by a name. The 
hybrid is associated with the one of the two 
genera which precedes the other in alphabeti- 
cal order. The name is preceded by the sign x. 
(Eiample : x Ammophila balsica = Ammo- 
.phila arenaria X Calamagrostis epigeios.l [In 
" such a case the combination of the two generic 
names preceded by the sign of hybridity would 
seem preferable— thus x Calamophila — after 
the pattern of X Philageria or x Uroeocharis.} 

Art. 35.— . . . Communication of new 
names at a public meeting or the placing of 
names in collections or gardens open to the 
public do not constitute publication. (This ren. 
ders invalid names given at an exhibition.] 

Art. 36.— On and after January I, 1906, the 
publication of names of new groups will be 
valid only when they are accompanied by <i 
Lalin diagnosis. 

Art. 42. -When > manuscript name has been 
published and referred to its author, Ihe name 
of the person who published it should he ap- 
pended to Ihe citation. The same rule should 
be followed for names of garden origin when 
they are cited as " Ilort." (Example: Capparis 
lasiantha, R.Br., «, or, a/«rf D.C. ; Slreptai> 
thus hetetophyllus, Nuttall in Torrey and Gray ; 
Gesrera Donckelaarii Hort., ex, or, o/urf, Hook, 
Bol. Mag., tab. 5,070. 

Recommendation XXXII.— Botanists should 
use in modern languages Lalin scientific name?, 
or those immediately derived from them, pre- 
ferably to names of another kind or origin. 
They should avoid the use of the latter unless 
these are very clear and in common use. 

Kecommendation XXXIII.— Every Itiend of 
science should oppose the introduction into a 
modern language of names of plants which «e 
not already there, unless Ihey ate derived from 
Latin botanical names by means of some slight 
alteration. 

The rules now adopted will continue in force 
till the next Botanical Congress to be held in 
Brussels some years hence, when further modi- 
fications may be made if deemed necessary, and 
when the questions relating to the naming of 
cripplogamous and of fossil plants will be taken 
into consideration. 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
, PLANTS- 

PYCNOSTACHYS DA WEI. 
N. E. Brown (n. sp.). 
This is a handsome new Labiaie which has lately 
flowered in Ihe T range at Kew Gardens. It was 
discovered in Uganda by Mr. A. Whyte, in 1891 
and was afterwards collected by Mr. M. T. Dawi 
who sent seeds of it to Kew, in 1905, from which 
Ihe plants now in Sower were raised. It is a 
herb, 4 lo 6 feel high, with a loosely-branched 
pyramidal habit. The stems are square, puberu- 
tous. with opposite narrowly lanceolate leavei, 
6 to 19 inches long, } to 1} inches broad, tapering 
into a long, acute point at the apex, and narrowed 
into the petiole at the base, serrate on the 
margins. Each branch terminates in a spike, 
IJ to 5 inches long, and 1} inches in diameter, of 
cobalt-blue flowers. The spikes are very densely 
many -flowered, and th«r unopened flowers are 



appear to be allied lo P. afiinis. Gurke, which I 
have not seen. The genus Pycnostachys maybe 
distinguished from Coleus and Pleciranihus by 
its needle-like calyx-teeth and denser spikes. 
N. E. Brown. 



F0REI6II CORRESPONDENCE. 

GERBERA JAMESONI. 

In the issue of the Gardeners' ChranieU for 

December 22 there is an article upon Gerbera 

jamesoni. This handsome plant interests me 
very much, and I have cultivated it for three 
years. Last year I obtained good results, and 
so exhibited an important lot at the Chrysan- 
themum exhibition held in November in Paris. 
Your correspondenl, Mr. Burtl-Davy, of Pre- 
toria, says that during the last three dry years 
it has been rather unusual to find Gerbera produce 
seed on either wild or cultivated plants, hut that 
this year his plants are bearing more fertile 



more or less concealed by the incurving, narrowly 
lanceolate, acuminate brads, which, as well as 
Ihe long needte-like calyx-leelh, are ciliate with 
long, spreading hairs. The corolla is about 
j-inch long, and the tube is very slender and 
straight at the basal half, then bent at a right- 
angle, dilated and compressed, with Ihe margins 
of Ihe moulh inroljed ; the upper lip is equally 
4*lobed, and of a darker blue than the rest of the 
corolla, with the two middle lobes very concave ; 
the lower Up is compressed, beat-shaped, with the 
obtuse apex abruptly inflexed. The species would 
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ciliolaua prDdoclus; deiites 6 (fruclu uuue ad ID) mm. 

tutnjt b^ Ancill*. lupeme ebrupte comprs^ia-inflatuv c( 
drdeka*, UMum saperlus equaliter 4-Tobum; labinm 



■.at liogniinc.) 

seed, perhaps on account of the greater rain- 
fall, or perhaps because the plants are oluet. 
I believe Ihal both explanations are wrony. 
Here in my garden I g.ilher as many seeds as I 
wish, and this year I shall be able to sell the 
seeds by the million. 1 have remarked that in 
moist and rainy weather the production of s«da 
is very much smaller than in dry and warm 
weather. Bui I have gathered, and gather every 
day, numerous seeds on very young plants. It 
is usual here, in the Riviera, to gather seeds upon 
plants seven or eight months old, I have now 
in my greenhouses thirte;n plants fiom feeds 
sown on June 23, 1906, every one of which has a 
flower-bud, and one plant that has now one 
flower-hud, one open flower, 6 centimetres l-i 
inchesl in diameter, and one stem 15 centimetics 
|6 inches) in length. I hope lo obtain seeds ol 
this plant in two months' lime. I may write 
you the result if it would be inlercsfing. R. 
Adnel, La Roieraie, £af d'Anlibis, Dticmbcr 23, 
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PLANT NOTES. 

PRIMULA PALINURI- 
Thtbe is a peculiar jntewst attaching to 
planis which are lo all appearance destined to 
,pe-dy eiimction. One such plant is that men. 
iixued in the following note. It is a native of 
(he proinonlory al Palinuri, in Southern Italy, 
;ind i« not found elsewhere. The dry. rocky 
(bar-nit^r of the spot on wliich it grows is well 
ihoB-n in the accompanying reproduction from 
a photograph (fig. 12), kindly furnished by Mr. 
Sprenger, of Niples. It is curious to see how 
•imilat are (or appear to be) Ihe conditions 
under which P. Palinuri grows in llaly, and P. 
tinensis near Ichang, in I'entral China, r.s nai- 
rated and figured in our columns by Dr. Henry 
and Mr. 1£. Jl, Wilson. 

If unscrupulous botanists and traders lay 
ibemselves open occasionally lo th^ charge of 
enermmating rarities, there is something lo be 
>aid on the other side, for certain plants which 
Etow in a single localilv, and which are ap- 
proaching extinction, are preserved by Ihe cul- 
tivator. So it is with Primula Palin-jri, which 



FlC. IJ, NATIVE AND EXCLUSIVE 

miv he found in botanic gardens, nnd is in- 
cJnded in the Krw HoHd-lisl. The figure of the 
leaf and flower here given are copied from the 
Bit. Mtig.. t. 3414. The leaves are covered 
with a while meal, and Ihe flowers are of a 
fellow colour. 

PLUMBAGO ROSEA. 
In point of numbers Ihe genus Plumbago is not 
noteworthy, but its dislribution is remarkable. The 
blue P. capensia, from Ibe Cape of Good Hope, is 
wetl known and variously grown in most gardeos 
at a Ei'^^iliouse shrub or as a pillar plant for 
lammer bedding. P. Larpenix hails from China. 
This is a hardy perennial ; it has the slender habil 
o( the genus, and bears heads of violet flowers. 
Siberia supplies an annual species having white 
Bowers. P. europaca originated in that vast dis- 
trict vaguely termed "South Europe." It is a 
hirdy herbaceous perennial, bearing in September 
bead!) of bluish flowers on 3 foot high branches. 
MeiicD R:ves us a d"arl shrubby species, P. pul- 
thella. reiiuiring iropical treatment. The West 
lodiei has its rcpri'senlaliie in P. scandeus. a 
liirobing species, known as Devil's Heih, or 
ToolhMori It bears loose spikes of white flouers 



during July. The East Indies is the home «l two 
species — the white flowered P. zeylanica and P. 
rosea, a species which is now in season and 
deserves extended cullure. It was introduced so 
far back as I77T. but whatever welcome it met 
with then it is now a comparatively rare plant. 
If stove heat can be given it, there are no insur- 
mouDlable difficulties altending its cullure. Care 
in watering is the chief essential, especially at this 
season. The bright rosy flowers are borne in long 
terminal spikes, ajad with care its flowering period 
can be prolonged for fully 10 weeks. While in 6ower 
the plants should be given a light, dry position, and 
the syringe must not be allowed near them. After 
flowering (he plants should be kept "on the dry 
aide" (but not absolutely dry) for four or five 
weeks. After this rest they should be lightly 
pruned and started into growth, using the syringe 
freely and the watering-pol but sparingly. When 
growth commences, the plants should be shaken 
out and re-potted in a compost of sound loam and 
leaf soil, with plenty of gril to keep it porous, 
pressing it firmly, and using well-ciocked pots of 
moderate size — as a rule, S-inch to T-incb pots will 



OF PRIMULA PALINt;RI, IK SOVTHERN ITALY. 

be ample. While growth is in progress Plumbago 
rosea requires a plentiful supply of water. During 
June. July, and August the plants may with 
advantage be transferred to a cool bouse, and 
during Ibis period and onwards great iliscrclioo 
must be exercised in watering. Early in Sep- 
tember bring the plants inlo the hot*house, and 
give occasional doses of weak manure water until 
the first flowers expand. The variety coccinea 
has somewhat larger knd brighter flowers, and 
should receive tbe same cullure as the type. 
Propagation may be effected by division in the 
spring, or balf-Hpe cuttings will root freely in 
moderate bottom heat. A. C. B. 

PLANT PORTRAITS. 

1. tab. 1.B5T, A doulilc-Howeiei! uricly of i litiii lilue 
R'Kii Qt-EKH or Sn,\J<.-Ga-dm. D.ccmber U. IDCM. 
H.T., tai^fJ hy Mr^sr*' "i''" ■'' ^"'"r V.^^n't'-i'n. A crosi 
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APPLE AND PEAR CULTURE 

IN CO. CORK. 
Out Apple trees are principally pyramid- 
trained, and comprise over 50 varieties. The 
fruits last season were larger, better-coloured, 
and supeiior in every way lo those of previous 

The varieties Beauty of Bath and Lady Sude- 
ley are the first tu be harvested, being ready 
about the last week in August, and these are 
succeeded by Worcester Pearniain. Gravenslem. 
~nd Elevonihire Quarrenden in September and 
early October. Cox's Pomona, which was ready 
for Ihe dessert table at the latter end of Octo- 
ber, was very finely coloured. These are closely 
followed by Maltster and Blenheim Pippin ; thi'i 
latter generally furnishes a long supply of ia- 
serf Apples. Among kitchen varieties Lutd 
Grosvenor and Eckhnville Seedling are both 
admirable for use in August and September, 
after which period the varieties Warners Kin^ 
(of which Ihe heaviest fruits this year weighed 
18 ounces), Tower of Glamis, and nicel>- 
coloured specimens of The Queen aflord both 
culinary and dessert fruits. Then ("ildcii 
Noble, which has finished well this ^ea^on (the 
heaviest fruits turned the scale al 12 ounces], 
and Stirling Caslle suffice lor culinary purposes 
until ihe end of November. Lady Henniker is 
an Apple which does remarkably well here, some 
of the fruits weighing as much as 12 ounces, 
and it is in season for culinary and dessert 
purposes in December and January. Lane s 
Prince Albert is an excellent Apple in season in 
November, along with another good Apple, 
Waltham Abb;y Seedling. Tyler's Kernel pro- 
mises lo be a most useful variety. Koundwa>'s 
Magnum Bonum, Charles Ross, and Peasgood's 
Nonsuch are all varieties which succeed well 
here. 

Our culinary varieties (or February are Bram- 
ley's Seedling and Newton Wonder. These are 
splendid croppers and iht (ruits are of fiiit 
quality. Some fruits of Bramley's Seedling 
weighed 1- ounces. Northern Cieening and 
Dutch Mignonne, with Sturmer Pippin and 
Allen's Everlasting, furnish a supply well into 
May. 

The above is a summary of the piincipal, tried 
varieties. Numerous others, which have been 
planted here during Ibe last two or three years, 
have not been sufficiently tested for me to pro- 

Dessert Pears. 
The following varieties are generally success- 
ful in this district:— Jargonelle, Beurre Giffard. 
and Williams' Bon Chretien (tree » of which we 
have planted on S.W. and E, aspects) almost in- 
variably furnish good crops, both on wall and 
on pyramid-trained trees. Mane l.ouisc and 
Duchcsse d'Angouleme furnish a good supply 
of fruits from mid-October well into November, 
in which month Beurre Diel is also in excellent 
condition. Another good meHium-siied, well- 
flavoured, juicy Pear is Comie de Lamy. 
Doyennf^ du Comice, Doyenn,* Hi.ussoch, and 
Pitmaston Duchess furnish well-coloured fruils 
of excellent flavour. The heaviest fruits of 
Doyenno du Cornice this year weighed just over 
12 ounces. These, with the Inclusion of a lew 
other kinds, such as J.isephine de Malines, 
I'asse Crassane, and Winter Nelis, carry the 
supply well on inlo the new year, Kasier 
Beurr,', I legret to say, is not equally sun e^s. 

For stewing purposes we find nothing to sur- 
pass Catillac and Vicar of Winkfield. A wall in 
these gardens about aW yards in length is en- 
tirely utilised for the culture of culinary varie- 
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THE CEROPEGIAS IN CULTI- 
> VATION. 

Mr. H. E. BBOn-N'5 article, which appeared 
recenlly [p, 3S3, vol xixix.), upon tha remark- 
able Ceropegia hybrid a that originated in the 
Botanic Gardens at I>iden, having drawn at- 
tention to this genuB, may I add a few words 
regarding the species at present in cultivation ? 

It goes fat to prove the neglect in which these 
singular plants have ialJen tliat C. similis has 
been grown in England for twenty years as C 
Thwaite^ii without the error having been detected. 
The true C. Thwaitesii is a far moce decorative 
plant, judging from the figure in the BolanUal 
Magaiine (t. 4,758), published in the January 
numb«r for 1854, and drawn from a plant 
flowered at Kew, raised from seed sent from 
Ceylon in 1851 by Mr. Thwaites himself. This 
plant is ROW apparently lost to cultivation, and 
should this note meet the eye of any cultivator 
in Ceylon possessing it or the two other Cey- 



(Gold CoastI, C. Gardneii (Ceylon), C. geromi- 
(era (Togoland), C. hybrida X (see p. 383 bi-Ib), 
C. lucida (Himalayan regions), C. Lugaidis 
{Mozambique district), C. Monteirose (Delagoa 
Bay), C. radieans (S. Africa), C. nipicula 
(Arabia), C. Sandersoni (Natal), C. similis (Cey 
Ion) (?1, C. SUpeliiefonnis (S. Africa). C. 
Woodii (Natal). 

With three eiceplions, these are all in my 
collection. My friend, Mr. Medley-Wood, grows 
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Durban, but they are apparently diffi- 
cult or slow of propagation, for he has not yet 
been able to send them to us. Their introduc- 
tion is much desired. 

In addition to the above, the following species 
were recently cultivated at Kew, but appear to 
be now lost : — 

C. Bowketi |S. Africa), C. Decaisneana (In- 
dia). C. mulliflorB, and its variety latilolia (S, 
Africa), C. perforata (New Guinea, this speciei 
was introduced by Messrs. Sander in 1899), C. 



lonese species — C. hi flora and C. Walkeriae — 
their introduction would be greatly appreciated. 

There are about ISO species of Ceropegias 
known to science, all confined to the Old World. 
In Africa they extend from Abyssinia to the 
Cape, including the islands ot Madagascar, 
Zanzibar, and the Canaries. In Asia, they grow 
from Arabia to India, Ceylon. Java, New 
Guinea to the Philippines, and through the 
Himalayan regions to China, where Mr. E. U. 
Wilson recently diBcovered two new species, but 
these are as yet only in the form of dried speci- 
mens at the Kew Herbarium. 

In spile of the large number known, and after 
some years of correspondence on my part, 1 
have onl; succeeded in tracing the followinij 
species as being in cultivation in Europe : — 

C. africana (S. Africa). C. Barklyi (S. Africa). 
C. calcaraia (Moiambique district), C. Cum- 
ingiana (Philippinesi, C. debilis (Nyassalandi, 
C. dichotoma (Canaries). C. elegans (India), C. 
lusca (Las Talmas, Canaries), C. fusiformis 



lal). and C. Sorori; 



(S, 



Rendallii (Tra 
Africa,. 

If any of these are in English private gar- 
dens or elsewhere. I am sure they would be ac- 
ceptable at Kew. 

In conclusion, may 1 point out an error which 
has crept into the Indrx Krwrnsis with regard 
to a plant therein specifically named Ceropegia 
nitida? It was originally described under that 
name in the Eaeydopidit Mflhodiquc (I811|. 
Poiret's supplement to the botanical section, vol. 
ti.. p 17R. from the specimen in the Desfontaines 
herbarium. A correspondence with our Consul al 
Si. Domingo, and with the Botanic Gardens dt 
Paris and Florence, who possess portions of the 
herbier Desfontaines, proved fruitless, and it 
was quite by chance that I alighted upon De- 
caisne's Eludi sur quelquis genre it isftiis dt la 
fatnilh dis Aiilcpiadiis in the Annahi del 
SiUmi! Nalurillrj (Mai-Juin, 1838), in which it 
is given as a synonym of Marsdenia nttida, 
there described. 



This is interesting, as disposing of the suppo- 
sition that a Ceropegia had been found in the 
New World. WalUr Ledgtr, j, WiUen Road, 
Wimbledon. 



COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

KENNEDYA PROSTRATA. 
I AM forwarding to you a photograph of » 
native plant, a variety of which was recently 
referred to in a paragraph in the Gardener i' 
ChronieU as a pillar plant. I do not know what 
characteristics the named variety may have, but 
the form of Kennedya prostrata found in SVest 
Australia is a finer plant than the same species 
in the S.E. of Australia, being larger in its 
various parts, with the flowers of a brighter 
scarlet. The plant shown in the photograph 
was growing on the spot eight years ago when 
the house was built, on ground that bad beeD 
a "paddock" or park-like enclosure, with 
lianksias. Acacias, Nuylsia, and other native 
species scattered over it. As it grew at the foot 
ot a verandah-post it was lied up as the new 
growth appeared during the winter. By the 
time the main branches had finished their 
growth, the top of the pillar had been reache'l. 
after which secondary branches were produced. 
The plant is always prostrate in a state ot 
nature, but suffers no injury from being trained 
up in lull exposure to light and air. The up- 
turned tips of the branches appear to indicate 
the degree of elevation of the growing point 
in its progress Over the ground in its natural 
prostrate habit, and if that is the correct ex- 
planation, it is interesting as showing the 
retention of the upward curve, although the 
pcsition of the branches in relation to the 
ground has been altered. Alex. Morrison, 149, 
Brown Siretl, Perth, W.A. 

[The photograph would not reproduce well. — 
El..] 

PRETORIA. 

Herewith I send two photographs of Trans- 
va=tl trees. No. 1 (see tig. 13) is a fine spcci- 
men of Acacia caffra in lull flower, overshadow- 
ing ,1 native kraal at the (arm Barraan's-Poort, 
near Pretoria, taken on September SO, 19UC. 
The flowers are creamy -while, and borne in 
spikes about 3 inches in length. This 
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most abundant species around Pretori. 
usually occurs in bush form, perhaps because all 
the trees have been cut out for fuel and are 
only allowed to sucker to a limned size before 
being again cut out. 

No. 2 (see fig. 14) shows two specimens of 
Dombeya rotundifolia in full bloom on a kopje 
at The Willows, near Pretoria. It is one of our 
most common kopje trees, and in early spring 
(August and September) produces a dense mass 
of white blossom before any leaves appear, as 
is indicated in the photograph. Those readers 
of the Oardentrs' Chronicle who may have visited 
South Africa with the British Association will 
probably remember having seen it. \Mien in 
full flower it reminds one not a lillle of an 
overgrown Pear tree ; tha Dutch name for it is 
Drall-pyr. 

\\e are enjoying the best spring rains known 
for many years, so that there is now lillle fear 
of bad crops. There will be a great scourge of 
locusts, but we hope that our locust -officers will 
succeed in destroying the insects to a great extent 
before they can reach the flying stage. The 
cool, cloudy weather favours the growth of 
weeds, and the soil is 100 wet to allow us to 
hoe them out. My garden is a mass of Cosmos 
seedlings from last year's crop ; two years ago 
it was bare veldt! Pretoria is gay wjth Roses 
just now, but there will be no Rose show this 
year owing to Ihe financial depression. The 
golden blossoms of the Silky Oaks (GrevilleB 
robusta) are also quite conspicuous in our 
gardens. Jos. Bwtl-Davy, Frtlaria, TrUHSviliil, 
Oiioier /y, igo6. 
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IICIIB IIPTE8 AND 6LEiNIN68. 

OTRIPEDUIM INSIGNE "CLARE 

DOW." 
A FLOwEk of this eiceedingly pretty VBTJely is 
i.-nt mt by W. Millie Dow, Esq., Kirkcaldy, 
mho lakrs special interest in varieties of C. 
irugDr. ll flowered out of a small lot of the 
" nunlaDum " importation, and, like others of 
rhai c\iii. has the featuies of C. nitens, and its 
fi.ie lubsiance and effective colouring. The 
b'Tul wpal, which is 2} inches hig!.- and nearly 
li mach in width, is apple -green on the basal 
mo-tbirdi and pure while above, with seven 
o: eight irregularly- placed rows of large choco- 
tite-purple blotches, the upper blotch on Che 
Ihiee central rows being on the white ground. 
The petsll, when extended, are nearly S inches 
itom tip lu tip, each being I inch wide: yel- 
lowish tinged and veined with purple, except 
the tip«, the medium line being darkest, and 
mat dark spol^ displayed on the lower half. 



FlC. !.(.— DOWBEYA 

The lower wpals are of large size, pale green 
■ili (potted purple lines. Lip large, pafo 
leltow, tinged with purple. Staminode broad, 

MILTONIA ENDRESII. 
Tbis pretty little ally of M. vexillaria is again 
11 flower in the collection of R- 1. Measures, 
'mj. Cambridge Lodge, Camberwell (gr. Mr. 
>ii!iih). where so many pretty and singular 
:!»nii find a congenial home- Although M 
wiilUria is quite a common plant in gardens, 
*• r-^Ua. Kican, M. Endresii, is but rarely 
"w irilh. The delicate sprays of flowers are 
^perl like those of M. vexillaria except in 
™ pandunform outline of the lip. They are 
•till*, with a faint rose line at the basis o( the 
«p»li.nd petals, and with two blotches of light 
M'pl*. one on each side of the bright yellow 
"m. Although firsr discovered by Warscewicx 
"^ <hc Cordillera of Veiagua ia 1849, it was not 
'■■'111 Endres re-discovered it in 1973 that a few 
I >nti were got home alive, and, although fre- 



WHITE CATTLEVAS. 

In the last number of the Journal dt la Socilli 
NalioHaU d'Horlicultun, M. Maron relates his ex- 
periences. He crossed in 1902 a pure form of 
Cattleya El Dorado alba, having pure while seg- 
ments, the throat of the hp alone being yellow 
with a pure while form o[ L^lia Perrini alba. 
When the crossed seedlings flowered the blooms 
were all rose-coloured I 

M. Bert obtained a different result. Hecrosseda 
while Caiileya Mossic with a white variety having 
a yellow throat. The result was a plant bearing 
pure white flowers, It is to be desired that these 
crossed plants should be self -fertilised ; the results 
would show which characters are "dominant" 
and which " recessive," and then if the Mendelian 
hypothesis be borne out it v/ill be possible for 
breeders to obtain results with a measure of 
certainty now unobtainable. 



IPhilaby}. DmllCn^y. 
llVEIt OH A KOPJE, "THE WILLOWS," PRETORIA. 

THE ALPINE eARDEN. 

GENTIANA ACAULIS. 
The stemless Gentian is one of the moat 
priced of low-growing perennial flowering 
plants, and, as such, is worthy of more thaa 
ordinary consideration at the hands of the gar- 
dener. The lovely species does not succeed in 
all soils and localities, and 1 believe it is 
stated that in some places the plant will not 
flower at all. To any such statement as this 
the words "if allowed to shift for iisetf " would 
appear an almoM necessary qualification. In 
some places the plant continues to grow and 
spread, but the flowering ia extremely sparse, or 
even unknown. Such conditions obtain where 
the soil is either of an extremely dry and 
sandy nature, or in gardens with a heavy or 

soil over a lias or clay sub-soil. 

ian, whilst apparently disliking low 
where ■ free circulation of air ii 



not possible, has an unmistakable fondness for 
the fullest light and air that can be given it. A 
ff'.ly exposed and sunny position is the best, 
while ultimate success will depend not a little 
upon the depth and Ihe character of the soil 
about the roots, A most important item is 
that of autumn-planting, and it is important 
inasmuch as the large majority of Ihe stoloni- 
ferous or underground shoots are produced at 
that season, appearing above ground early in 
spring. Concurrently with these underground 
Stems any new root fibres are produced, and 
these greatly assist the newly-planted subject. 
So far as soil is concerned, that of a rather light 
and sandy nature is much the best, but the 
plant also succeeds well in sandy loam, and 
even in soil of a pealy nature. Where the soil is 
very light, sandy and shallow, cow -manure 
should be added. In light soils the planting 
cannot be done too firmly. I have employed 
the turf beater, garden roller, and spade scores 
of times to firm the plants in their positions 
even after firm planting. Newly-made beds or 
edgings of the plant are purposely walked upon 
with the same object. When forming edgings 
of the plant in .luch soils the ground is pre- 
pared as for laying an edging of Box, the soil 
made firm by beating, and the small portions of 
the plant buried well up to the lowest leaves. 
Happily, the leathery texture of the leaves is 
proof against injury from either treading or 
beating, and these are no longer necessary when 
the plant becomes established. A perfectly. 
drained soil is very necessary for the plant, and 
an assured depth of at least 12 itiches of good 
soil. In large gardens, where a heap of old 
potting soil exists, nothing more suitable could 
be chosen. The capacity of the plants to 
flower year after year depends largely upon 
the production of new idioots from below. 
When in good condition, these shoots are pro- 
duc?d numerously, and a tuft, becoming 
crowded in lime, would then deteriorate. The 
remedy is division and re-planting. And were 
this done more frequently the almost flowerless 
tufts of this beautiful spring- flowering plant that 
too often are seen in gardens would be less 
frequent. E. H. /tnh'tij. 



H0TI0E8 OF BOONS. 

LjtNSSCHArrLIOHK GaRTKNOiaTALTUNa. By 

Camillo Karl Schneider, with 73 illustrations, 
Publiihed by Carl Scholize (W. Junghaus). 
LeipEig. 
This, in addition to the auihor's previous works 
on garden-making and cognate subjects, has met 
with a favourable reception in Germany and Austria. 
The topics discussed, unhke those in earlier 
works, are confined within narrower boundaries, 
and ironsist of personal views with regard to 
the modelling and formation of gardens In land- 
scape style in opposition to the architectural, geo- 
metrical, and combinaliOQ of all three, as are fre- 
quently found at the present day in alt parts of 

The whole b arranged in such a manner that 
anyone with experience in the formation and 
improvement of garden*, whether layman or prac- 
tical faorliculturist, can readily understand it, and 
the illustrations with which the book is furnished 
are precisely such as will please those who 
may not share the views of the author. He is 
concerned chiefly with the present and Ihe future, 
the past being touched upon only so far as its 
lessons explain that which is stated and what is 
demanded by his subject He holds I lie belie I that 
the professional man and the layman difler so 
widely about that which is carried out and as to 
what should be done in this Geld as to be unable 
to give a proper verdict, therefore there is Hie 
greater necessity for the gardening art to speak 
for itself. 

In many art-eireles, and in particular among 
architects, the belief has become general that the 
formation of a garden, from the ariislic point of 
view, is anarchiiecfs business: in other nords. 
that no such thing as the art of lantlirafi gardening 
exists. This view of the subject is contested by 
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the author with great zeal and knowledge, and the 
illustrations included in the book give strong sup- 
port to his views. There are pictures from many 
noted parks and gardens, private and public, in 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and Bosnia, the 
water scenes being very charming, some being 
natural, others artificial, but even in the latter 
nature is very closely followed. We do not see in 
what essentials the methods advocated dififer much 
from those which for a hundred years have been the 
fashion in the best places in our own country. In 
Germany and Austria, on the contrary, where 
die Englische style has not been adopted, stiffness 
and formality are the characteristics of the laying 
out, with their concomitants, close planting, and 
groups of trimmed shrubs, both deciduous and 
evergreen, lack of breadth in the treatment of the 

Planting, and the effects of light and shade but 
ttle considered. F. M, 



The Week^s Work. 

FBIJITS X7NDEB GLASS. 

By Albxandek Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson pATON.Esq,, 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Vines which failed to ripen satisfactorily 
should be examined at their roots in the inside 
borders, and if any long, bare roots, having few 
or no fibres, are found, such roots must be 
pruned. The best time to root-prune the vine 
is about the end of September or the beginning 
of October. But it can be done now, and it is 
not advisable to postpone the operation for a 
whole year. Cut out a trench down the centra 
of the border as far as the drainage material, 
and remove all the soil in the border nearest 
the vines until almost the stem of the plant is 
reached. Tie the roots in bundles as the work 
proceeds. See that the drainage provided is 
m proper order. Any roots found growing 
among the drainage material must be removed, 
and, when the trench is filled in, be laid-in 
nearer the surface. Furnish some fresh com- 
post composed of good turfy loam chopped into 
pieces about 3 inches square. To every 3 tons 
of loam add 1 cwt. of coarse-grade Vine manure ; 
if the loam is of poor quality or sandy, add a 
further J cwt. of fine-grade fertiliser, a liberal 
quantity of wood ashes and lime rubble, mix- 
ing the* whole thoroughly together. A light 
loam will not require the addition of as much 
lime rubble as a heavy one. Place a single 
layer of turves grass-side downwards over the 
drainage, and fill the trench with the compost, 
spreading the roots carefully as the work pro- 
ceed^ as near to the surface as possible. 
Shorten any long, bare roots to within 2 
feet of the main stem. Consolidate the soil, 
and when all is finished give a copious supply 
of water and cover with a mulching of manure. 
The outside border may be renewed in the same 
manner during September or October next. 

Young vines planted in new borders during 
last spring or summer should, if strong of 
growth, be shortened back to the bottom of the 
roof rafters, but if weak they must be pruned 
harder, say, to within 2^ feet from the ground. 
Two or three years old vines must also have 
their leaders shortened, according to the 
strength of the rods, and their laterals pruned 
back to a single bud. A length of 2^ to 3 feet 
of last season's growth will be sufficient to 
leave. Examine the inside borders, and if they 
are found to be well filled with roots add 
another 18 inches to the width of the border, 
using similar compost to that recommended 
above. 

Peachis and Nectarines, — ^\Vhen the weather is 
too severe for work outside cleanse and, if re- 
quired, paint the structures containing these 
fruit trees. The walls should 'also receive a 
coating of lime-wash, to which some sulphur 
has been added. The trees themselves should be 
washed with soft soap or Gishurst compound 
by means o' a soft brush, taking care not to 
draw the brush backwards against the buds. 
After this ofjcration prune and tie the branches 
to the trellises. Examine the border, and re- 
move any loose soil down to the roots. Afford 
a top-dressing of light loam mixed with lime 
rubble and fine-grade Vine manurs. Give the 
border a copious watering if at all dry. If, as 
is often the case, young trees are growing too 
vigorously, they should be lifted and root- 
nruned, and some lime lubble adned to the 
hornier. 



Strawberries in pots should be examined, and 
plants with best crowns be selected, cleaned, and 
have their pots washed. Place the selected 
plants in a gentle heat, in pits, or in ^ vinery 
that is shortly to be heated for forcing purposes. 
Keep the plants near to the glass, and main- 
tain a night temperature of &" rising to 55^ 
by day. Do not unduly hurry them into 
growth, and afford* ventilation only w^^n it is 
uecessaiy. 

Cucumbers in pots will require a night tem- 
perature of 70". Do not overcharge the atmo- 
sphere of the pits in which they are growing 
with too much moisture. Increase the heat, 
and afford more moisture as the days lengthen. 
Pinch the points of the shoots as the plants 
develop. Make a fresh sowing in pots for a 
succession al crop. 

THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlktt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow. 

Cornwall. 

Bedding Pelargoniums, — Owing to the un- 
usually dry summer, it was difficult last autumn 
to get sufficient cuttings without despoiling the 
flower-beds, and it may be necessary to make 
up the required numbers with spring-rooted 
plants. Judgment must be exercised when cut- 
ting growths for furnishing cuttings for this pur- 
pose, because if the plants are cut back very 
severely, it will be a case of "robbing Peter 
to pay Paul," and nothing will be gained. Keep 
the knife sharp, so as to make a clean cut, and 
remove the lower leaves and stipules. Place 
five or six cuttings in a 48 size (5-inch) pot in 
preference to boxes. Place them in a warm 
house and do not water them more often than 
is absolutely necessary. When they have made 
roots, these plants should be potted off singly 
into 60'8 (3.inch pots). The stock should be 
frequently looked over, removing all decaying 
leaves with a downwaiti jerk. It is surprising 
what a small quantity of water suffices at this 
season to keep these plants in good health, and 
they will withstand a low temperature better if 
kept somewhat dry. 

Propagation of Yuccas, — Any stems which 
have been broken down by the recent snow- 
storm should be used for purposes of propaga- 
tion. If not too large, the head may be cut 
off and, after tying up the leaves, pot it firmly 
and plunge in a warm hot-bed. By May or 
June it will be sufficiently rooted to plant out of 
doors. The stem from which the " head " 
was severed may be laid full length in the 
propagating frame, or be cut up into short pieces. 
In either case, the dormant buds will soon grow 
and form shoots, which when 3 or 4 inches long 
may be taken off and rooted in small pots, or 
be allowed to form roots before being removed. 
Field mice often prove very destructive to 
Yuccas during hard weather, so that it is well 
to watch for any signs of them. The mice 
usually burrow u^er the plants, and then, 
secure from observation, eat all the pithy por- 
tion of the stem, leaving simply the rind and 
skin. The sickly appearance of the leaves is 
the first sign of anything wrong. As they have 
a storehouse of food, trapping is of little use. 
I have usually found that waterings with quassia 
chips infusion, or a handful of soft soap and 
a quarter of a pint of petroleum well mixed in 
3 gallons of water and poured down the holes 
will drive the rodents away, and do no harm 
to the Yuccas. The soil around the stems 
should be examined at intervals, and the dose 
repeated if there are any signs of tbeir return. 

Protection. — Examine the protective material 
around the more tender plants and shrubs. 
Bracken and straw will be found sodden and 
of little value as protective material. This may 
be entirely removed, and either replaced at once 
with a fresh supply or withheld until the weather 
hardens again. The thawing of snow has also 
weighted down the layer of leaver which was 
placed over the roots of many plants, keeping 
the soil cold. A few minutes' work with a fork 
will remedy this. For protecting tender ever- 
green shrubs, nothing is better than to surround 
the bush with deen wire-netting, leaving 6 inches 
or so of clear spnce. In the bottom place about 
3 inches deep of leaves, which will keep all 
frost out of the soil, and on this :vound the 
lower parts of the shrub lightly place a handful 
of dry bracken. Then stick in the soil around 
the plant, a few large branches of hardy ever- 
g"»^n — H^»o<ioHenHron ponticum for cbo'ce. THis 



will give ample protection, and allow sufficient 
air and light to penetrate and keep the shrub 
in good health. 



PLANTS UNDEE GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq., 
East well Park, Kent. 

The forcing-house. — Continue to introduce suc- 
cessional batches of plants into heat according 
to requirements, taking care not to subject them 
to excessive heat at the commencement. It is a 
good plan to put small batches into fruit- 
houses which are just being *' started,"' and 
move them into a greater degree of heat as it 
becomes necessary. Azaleas of all kinds (especi- 
ally the A. mollis x sinensis varieties) are in- 
dispensable, the varieties Anthony Koster, 
Mme. A. Koster, and Glory of Boskcop being 
extra good for forcing, though unnamed seed- 
lings may be procured more cheaply, and are 
capable of giving a splendid return. A. Daviesii, 
having sweet-scented, white flowers, is a 
favourite, and there is no lack of beautiful 
varieties of A. indica. Lilacs, Acers, Prunus 
triloba, Wistarias, Laburnums, and Staphylea 
colchica will all respond to forcing at this sea- 
son. Standards of these species are very useful 
for the conservatory, and for the arrangement 
of groups. Sufficient Spiraas, Lily-of-the- Valley 
crowns and bulbs may be brought into heat. 
Tulips, perhaps, are capable of bearing more 
forcing than most bulbs. Daffodils should be 
brought along very gradually, and all bulbs 
must be thoroughly well rooted before they 
are forced, or failures will result. Polygona- 
turn multiflorum (Solomon's Seal) is a capital 
plant either for cuttinj^, or arranged with 
brightly-coloured flowenng plants. Home- 
grown clumps, as a rule, are m;)st satisfactory 
for forcing ; the same may be said of Dicentra 
spectabilis, the forcing of which, however, must 
be done very gradually. 

Violets in frames. — Air should be admitted 
every day when the weather is suitable. Re- 
move all decayed leaves from the plants, and 
stir the surface soil occasionally to keep it 
sweet. Very little water need be afforded at 
this season. Contrary to several growers who 
have writt«=fn in the Gardeners* Chronicle re- 
cently, I have always found the variety Princess 
of Wales to be more satisfactory than La 
France. Of the double-flowered varieties, Mrs. 
J. J. Astor is very free in flowering, and of a dis- 
tinct shade of colour. This, together with 
Marie Louise and the white Comte de Brazza, 
are the varieties chiefly relied on here. A newer 
variety named Mme. Bertha Barron is under 
trial, but I have not grown it long enough to 
speak definitely of its merits. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations. — These 
can be best wintered in a light, well-ventilated 
house, the conditions of which should be pretty 
much the same as those for the winter-flower- 
ing varieties [see Calendar in last week's issue], 
but the atmosphere may be slightly cooler. If 
the disease or "rust" is noticed^ the plants 
should be examined every week, and every 
piece picked off on its first appearance and 
burnt. This practice, though making the plants 
look rather shabby for the present, will eventu- 
ally stamp out the disease. There are various 
preparations on the market for spraying the 
plants, but my experience is that the above 
method, if persevered with, will invariably give 
the best results. Fumigate regularly in all 
Carnation and other plant houses, not waiting 
until greenfly or other insect pests have a strong 
hold on the plants, as Carnation leaves, once 
having suffered from the ravages of these pests, 
will always show the effects, thus spoiling the 
appearance of otherwise healthy plants. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrbncs, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Heat and moisture. — If the weathe** is mild, 
only a moderate amount of fire-heat will be 
necessary to maintain the proper degree of 
heat, and very few dampings down thould 
be done when the external atmosphere is 
moist. The paths and stages of the East 
Indian div^ion should be well syringed in the 
morning as soon as the proper degree of warmth 
is reached ; in the afternoon, when the fires 
have been re-started, the paths, &c., may again 
be sprinkled. In houses where the atmosphere 
(M'>s more quickly, 't may be necessary to again 
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damp down lightly during the evening. In the 
C^attleya and intermediate houses a moderate 
damping of the floors two or three times each 
week wUl suffice. Some Cattleya houses, how- 
ever, may be sufficiently moist naturally, and 
it will be only necessary to give the usual appli- 
cations of water to the roots of the plants. As 
regards the cool houses, they also should be 
damped down or not according to their con- 
struction and situation. Generally, they will 
need but little damping after the necessary 
waterings and the washing of the floors have 
been caried out. Should the atmospheric tem- 
perature be more than 40", admit a moderate 
amount of fresh air to the plants in all the 
divisions, carefully considering whether the 
houses are in exposed positions or otherwise. 

Blinds for use in cold weather and bright sun- 
shine. — There may still be .severe and bois- 
terous weather to come. See that all the lattice^ 
wood blinds are in thorough working order 
by having the pulleys, &c., well oiled, so 
that they may be easily rolled down, and it is 
advisable to attach strong cords to them in 
order to keep them from being blown over 
should strong winds prevail. The present is a 
suitable time to take down any of these blinds 
that need repairing, taking the opportunity to 
oil and repaint them before reflxing them to the 
roof. Our method is to do one blind at a time, 
and in the event of very cold weather occurring 
during the process, to cover the roof with other 
material. Where the ordinary canvas blinds are 
used, the old ones should be examined and 
repaired, and if any new ones are required, 
proper measurements should be taken, and the 
material placed in the hands of those who may 
have to make them. Prepare a number of 
garden mats by tieing in the ends strong and 
neatly ; these will be useful during very cold 
weather, and if rolled along the eaves, or lower 
part of the roof, they will be of great assistance 
in maintaining the proper degree of heat with- 
out the use of excessive fire-heat. 



PUBLIO PABKS AND GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pbttiorkw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiflf. 

The making of provision for the playing of 
games in parks. — Although nearly everyone now- 
adays recognises the importance of fresh air 
in the preservation and improvement of 
health, it is still quite impossible to get 
people to leave the vicinity of their dwel- 
lings and get out into the open, unless 
there is some ulterior motive for their 
doing so. In nearly every large town and 
city, parks and open spaces of some kind 
are provided wherein the residents may enjoy 
t>etter and purer air than is to be found in the 
crowded thoroughfares and hemmed-in streets. 
People, however, will not visit these parks sim- 
ply for the sake of getting a breath of fresh air, 
hence the authorities are realising more and 
more that, in addition to providing large parks 
and open spaces, it is their duty to do every- 
thing in their power to attract the people to 
them. Thus their parks are made as beautiful 
as possible with varied kinds of flowering trees, 
shrubs, herbaceous plants, and conservatories 
filled with plants, so as to interest those 
with gardening and aesthetic tastes. Music is 
provided at stated intervals during the vear to 
attract those who are musically inclined ; and, 
lastly, provision is made for the enjoyment of 
all kinds of games and sports suitable to the 
area and formation of the ground at their dis- 
posal. The provision for, and encouragement 
of, sport is a most important function of a parks 
department, appealing as it does to old and 
young alike, and to every c'ass of the commu- 
nity. The greater the diversity of the games 
provided for, the greater will be the number of 
people attracted to the parks. 

Football and crickst. — Every parks department 
ought to provide ample room for the playing of 
football in the winter and cricket in the summer, 
these being the most popular of all our national 
games. From the parks management stand- 
point, the advantage of these games is that they 
not only attract and find amusement for the 
actual players, but they bring out great numbers 
of interested spectators. 

Hockey^ baseball, and la crosse. — Next in im- 
portance come the games of hockey in the 
winter, and baseball in the summer, and as 
these are both very popular, every effort should 



be made to find room for them. La crosse is a 
winter game, which is now played in this part 
of the country, and we have found it necessary 
to make provision for it also. 

Games for the pleasure garden. — The foregoing 
are essentially games for the young, and should 
be confined to the recreation ground pure and 
simple. There are other games which are more 
for the amusement of older folks, which are 
better allocated to some part of the pleasure 
garden, such as tennis, bowling, croquet, and 
quoits. These are now very often provided as 
part of a park's attraction, and are invariably 
greatly appreciated by the general public. 
Archery is a sport which is being introduced 
in a few parks for the benefit of the ladies, but, 
owing to its special requirements as to site, &c., 
it can hardly become general. 

Water sports. — Where a park possesses a large 
lake fed by a constant stream of fresh water, 
there are possibilities of providing boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, and model yachting, and in winter 
skating and curling can all be indulged in during 
periods of frost. 

The question of " condition.'' — Although it has 
been commonly agreed that public bodies need 
not attempt to keep public recreation grounds 
in such a good condition for play as private 
clubs keep their grounds, I think every effort 
should be made to keep the ground in the best 
possible condition for the playing of the game 
for which it is intended. Hockey and football 
grounds and cricket pitches should be rolled 
and mown as often as they need it, while in the 
case of tennis courts, bowling and croquet 
greens, as much care and attention should be 
bestowed upon them as is given by private clubs 
to theirs. This policy gives the greatest satis- 
faction Jo players, and pays in the long run. 

THE HABD7 FRUIT OAEDBN. 

By J. Mayhe, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

Pruning orchard trees.— In the carrying out of 
outdoor work such as planting, pruning, &c., 
the weather must be the determining factor, as 
even one night's frost of 12° is sufficient to pre- 
vent the ground being properly worked, unless 
it be trenching for a new plantation. Even in 
such a case it is unwise to bury hard, frozen 
soil 2 to 3 feet deep, because such soil would 
naturally remain cold and wet for a long period. 
Should there be a period of frost, however, a 
few hours in the middle of the day may be 
utilised to push forward the thinning, as well as 
the pruning and cleansing of orchard trees, still 
much neglected in many parts of the country. 
Trees that have been given little or no attention 
in the matter of spraying will sure to be more 
or less covered with Lichen, especially the 
trunk and larger branches. Much of this can 
be removed with a flat piece of wood and a 
half-worn-out scrubbing brush, thus leaving less 
for the spraying that should follow pruning. 
It is not good practice to be very severe in the 
pruning of a much -neglected tree, it being bet- 
ter to extend the treatment to the second sea- 
son, thus preventing the tree from suffering 
too great a check. Cut away the worst of those 
branches which intercross with each other, and 
endeavour to keep the centre of the tree open 
to the influences of sunshine and air. Where a 
saw has to be U5ed, the cuts should be made 
smooth and clean with a chisel, and afterwards 
coated over with Stockholm tar, which will pre- 
vent decay during the healing of the wound. 
Burn up the spray-wood, and return the ashes 
to the soil, such ashes having an excellent fer- 
tilising effect upon every kind of fruit tree. 

Planting. — After planting young trees on a 
Grass-plot, the Grass or turf should not be 
allowed to grow within a radius of 6 or 8 feet 
of the bole. 

Bush fruits.— Some delay the pruning of 
Gooseberry bushes until late in spring, especi- 
ally where birds are unusually numerous, but 
if left to themselves the birds will serve all the 
shoots alike, and there is, therefore, very little 
to be gained by postponing the work. Last 
season's shoots are capable of yielding the 
heaviest crops. Cut out the points of such of 
these as will be retained at about 20 inches 
from the point of origin, and prune back ** close- 
home " all surplus shoots, and any that are 
likely to reach the ground when laden with 
fruit. Keep the main shoots about 6 inches 
apart, and the centre of the bush open, so that 



the gathering of the berries may be the more con- 
veniently carried out. Select a number of cut- 
tings from the straightest shoots about 12 inches 
long, and cut out all the *' eyes '' e-xcept the 
uppermost three. These should be planted in 
nursery lines 6 inches asunder. Red Currants 
require to be spurred back to within two 
*' eyes ; " extension shoots may be left 8 inches 
long. Cuttings should be made and set out in 
the manner recommended for Gooseberries. 
Black Currants require different treatment. 
Merely cut away exhausted branches, encourage 
basal growths to take their place, and spurring 
back side-shoots where these are too numerous. 
Cuttings of Black Currants should not be 
trimmed, it being desirable that sucker growths 
should appear annually. Syringe Gooseberry 
and Red Currant bushes with a thin mixture of 
soot and lime, and wind black and white cot- 
ton among the branches to scare away birds. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Globe Artichokes and Celery. — If these crops have 
not already been supplied with a covering of long 
litter, this means of protection should be afforded 
without delay. A few of the outer leaves should 
first be removed from the Artichokes and a few 
sticks placed close up to the plants to hold them 
up, and to prexent the litter from bearing directly 
on them, which might cause the plants to decay 
should there be a long period of wet weather. 

Lettuce growing in frames should be afforded 
plenty of air on bright, dry days, and all decaying' 
leaves should be removed at intervals. The variety 
of cabbage Lettuce known as **A11 the Year 
Round " usually winters well in frames, and will 
often do so on a warm vine border out-of-doors, 
turning in and giving good returns in early spring. 
Where Bell glasses or the French cloches can be 
obtained, the variety Petite Noire, sown at intervals 
during September and October, will yield a good 
supply of the most tender Lettuce throughout 
December until the end of February. After the 
last few warm days in early autumn this variety 
requires no air admitted whatever, whether 
grown in frames or under cloches, a fact which 
speaks for itself for the cleanliness and tenderness 
of this Lettuce. 

Broad Beans. — The long-pod section maturing 
almost as early as the smaller varieties, a sowing 
of these in boxes now would form a close succes- 
sion to those sown in the open borders in Novem- 
ber, and should the winter prove a severe one. and 
sharp frosts prevail while the latter are in flower, 
this second sowing will be almost as early, and 
will sometimes fill a vacancy provided these are 
brought on hardy in a late Peach house or vinery. 

French Beans. — Plants raised from seeds sown in 
pots after this date will give better results than 
those sown in the autumn. A mixture consisting 
of manure from a spent Mushroom bed. and loam 
in equal parts, will be found a good compost for 
this crop, using pots seven or eight inches in dia- 
meter, which should be filled to within an inch of 
the top. I do not recommend the old method of 
half filling the pots, thus allowing for the applica- 
tion of a liberal top-dressing later on, because a 
percentage of the young plants get fatally bruised 
during the process. Do not afford any root-water- 
ings until the seeds have germinated. Afford all 
the light possible and an atmospheric temperature 
of 55" to 60*^. As the young plants continue to 
advance in growth they will need the support of a 
few short sticks. 

Asparagus — If forced Asparagus will be required 
in large quantities a liberal supply of roots had 
better be lifted whilst the ground is still free from 
frost. Although this vegetable is soon injured if 
the roots are exposed to the air, the plants will be 
found quite capable of withstanding a considerable 
amount of frost, thus, if more are lifted than are 
required for one batch, the surplus can be covered 
with an old mat or two or some long litter, just 
sufficient to exclude the air. If they are allowed 
to become frozen they will be found none the 
worse for this experience when it is necessary 
to place them in the frame for forcing. 

C(iM/i/7<7(ffr. — Make a small sowing of this vege« 
table in a pan or box. and place it in a sunny 
position, close to the glass, in a cold frame. If 
this batch is intended to succeed a sowing made in 
autumn, the variety Magnum Bonuni may be 
selected, but if no previous sowing has been made 
I would recommend the selection of Early London, 
or First Crop. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVBRTISBMBNTS •honld be sent to the PUB* 
LISHBR, 41, WelUnKton Street, Coveat Oarden, 
W.C. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE EN8UIN6 WEEK. 

MONDAY, JANUARY U- 

K.H.S. Exam, of Public Parks and Gdns. Employees. 
Ifnit. Hon. Ben. & Prov. See. Com. meet. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 15— Nat. Amat. Card. Assoc, meet. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16- 

Ann. meeting Brixton & Dist. Hort. Soc. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17— Linnean Soc. meet. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 19-German Card. Soc. meet. 



AvKRAGE Mran Tkmferaturr for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 38'8*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

l,onDQH.— Wednesday, January 9 (6 P.y.) : Max. 4T ; 
Min. 44'. 
Gardeners* Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— rAwrsda^, January 
10 (10 A.M.): Bar., BOS; Temp., 48*; Weather— 
Overcast. 
VnovxnciLS,— Wednesday, January 9(6 p.m.): Max. 49^ 
Ireland S.W.; Min. 43* Scotland N. 



SALB8 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY— 

i^order Plants and Perennials, Azaleas, Roses, Hardy 
Bulbs, &c., at 67 & 68, Cbeapside, E.G., by Protheroe & 
Mollis, at 12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous and Border Plants. Hardy Bulbe, &c., at 12 ; 
-5,000 Koses at 1. 80 & 4; Palms, Plants, Azaleas, Fruit 
/iiecs, ike, at 4; at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.G., by 
frotneroe & Morris. 

FRIUAV- 

Grand imported Cattleya Mossiae and olher Orchids. 
C uMsii^nmetu ot Odontoglossum crispum, &c., at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, i:..C, by Protneroe & Morrid, at 12.46. 



yi,^ Seldom, if ever, has the Hor- 

AmerioRn ticultural Hall justified its ex- 
®®*>**J**'*V" istence more fully than on Tues- 
day last, when a discussion took 
place on the now engrossing topic of the 
American Gooseberry-mildew. There was a 
crowded meeting; scientists jostled with 
fruit-growers, market-gardeners were mixed 
up with members of Parliament and Govern- 
ment officials. The Market-Gardeners', Nur- 
serymen's, and Farmers* Association took a 
leading part in organising the meeting. 
The discussion was free and unfettered. 
Sir Albert Rollit, in opening- the pro- 
ceedings, deprecated the passmg of any 
formal resolution, and hence much more free- 
dom of debate was secured than would have 
been the case if the society had been com- 
mitted to any definite course of action-. From 
what took place at the meeting, it seems evi- 
dent that no amount of legislation could pre- 
vent the introduction of fungus spores. 
We have had a conspicuous illustration 
of this in the case of the Phylloxera, 
which, in spite of the most drastic regula- 
tions, has spread throughout the vine-grow- 
mg countries of the world. If legislation 
•could not stop the progress of a little insect 
relatively much bigger than a fungus spore, 
we may be sure it would be powerless to ar- 
rest the progress of such very minute bodies 
as the spores of a mildew. But, although we 
deprecate the attempt to get the Government 
to do what is either useless or what we ought 
to do for ourselves, that does not imply that 
nothing should be done. The cry of the 
f^rowers is that something must be done. 
Undoubtedly it should, but it must be done 
by the only people capable of doine it effec- 
tively — that is, by the growers themselves. 
The mildew is in the country ; we cannot keep 
it out, but we can lessen its ravages by watch- 
fulness and prompt action. Stamping out 
is very effectual in certain diseases of animals, 
just as small-pox may be and is in some 
countries practically exterminated by vaccina- 
tion, but it by no means follows that the 
stamping-out process could be efficiently car- 
ried out in the case of a mildew. Practical 
men must look to what is practically pos- 
sible, not to what is Utopian. 



Adverting now to the proceedings on Tues- 
day, we may add that Professor Salmon- 
laid his case lucidly and forcibly before the 
meeting, and illustrated his remarks by excel- 
lent lantern slides, some taken from the 
figures in the volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society^ 1890, p. 140, 
and other works. It is not necessary for us 
to repeat now what Professor Salmon has al- 
ready written at some length in our columns, 
from the year 1905 up to the present time, and 
elsewhere.* The discussion that followed 
was particularly interesting and useful as 
eliciting the views of the growers. 

Mr. Masses prefaced his remarks by stating 
that what he was about to say was a matter 
of personal opinion, and did not in any sense 
represent the views held by the Board of 
Agriculture. He stated that he was the first 
to record the presence of the disease in this 
country, and had himself directed Mr. 
Salmon's attention to the matter. The 
dominant feature of Mr. Salmon's argu- 
ment in favour of legislation was a 
quotation from an American expert, to 
the effect that English Gooseberries could 
not be grown on a commercial scale in 
America, owing to mildew. This quotation 
was quite correct, but Mr. Salmon omitted 
to mention, in his many communications to 
the Press, that it was made twenty years ago, 
at a period before spraying and preventive 
methods against diseases were evolved. Since 
that period equally emphatic statements have 
repeatedly appeared in official American pub- 
lications to the effect that, owing to the 
efficacy of sprays, English Gooseberries were 
again in cultivation, and it was doubtful 
whether American varieties could maintain 
their supremacy. Such statements appear to 
have been overlooked by Mr. Salmon, as they 
are absen-t from his essays. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Salmon's leading text must 
be considered as of historical interest only, 
and without meaning at the present day. 
Mr. Salmon's opinion that the disease is new 
to Europe, and introduced from America, is 
not supported by facts. The fungus was 
known in Ireland for some time before its 
identity was established, and its presence an- 
nounced by Mr. Massee in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle, August 25, 1900, p. 143, fig. 39. 
Some European expyerts consider that the 
mildew is indigenous in Russia. It is 
a well-known fact that a given fungus 
may be present in a country for any length of 
time before it decides to become an injurious 
parasite, and, again, a given fungus may 
prove very injurious in one country and harm- 
less in another. Special weather conditions 
often furnish the necessary' stimulus that de- 
termines the commencement of a fungus on- 
a parasitic career; such conditions were ex- 
perienced in this country last year. Some 
Gooseberry growers have expressed the 
opinion that they -have known the mildew in 
this country for many years. These may not 
be convincing, but they have not been proved 
to be wrong. 

The one important point on which all arc 
are agreed, is the fact that the mildew is now- 
established in this country. In Worcester- 
shire, where it is fairly abundant, there is not 
the remotest evidence in support of the 
theory that it was introduced from the Conti- 
nent. What remains to be done, and done 
promptly, is to pwactise those measures which 
have been proved to hold the disease in check 
in other countries. These are, autumn prun- 
ings; winter spraying with a solution of one 
pound of sulphate of copper dissolved in 25 
gallons of water; spraying with liver of sul- 
phur, half an ounce in a gallon of water, if 
the mildew appears when the leaves are 
young. 

♦ The present danf^er threatening Gooseberry growers In 
Ireland, Gardeners' Chronule, October 28, 1905. p. 805, E. S. 
Salmon. See also E. S. Salmon, in Journal Horticultural 
Society, London (1890), p. 140 ; Cooke, Fungoid Pests of 
CuUivated Plants (1906), p. 146. 



In the absence of any evidence as to the 
introduction of mildew on imported bushes, 
at the moment of importation, and remember- 
ing the fact that so few Gooseberry bushes 
are imported under any circumstances, legis- 
lation may be considered as outside the sphere 
of usefulness in preventing the spread of the 
disease. 

Finally, said Mr. Massee, it must be noted 
that, from Mr. Salmon's own statements, 
the mildew is most abundant in those coun- 
tries where legislation- against diseases is 
most stringent. 

Mr. Cecil Hooper and Col. Long also 
spoke, and they were followed by Mr. Hans 
Gussow, a well-known expert in plant dis- 
eases. Mr. Gussow said that, ii> his opinion, 
Mr. Salmon has gone much too far in his 
warnings against the possible damage that 
the American Gooseberry fungus may do. 
We have not only to look upon the develop- 
ment of the fungus — of any parasitic fungus 
— from the laboratory point of view, but we 
have to consider mainly the question from the 
side of practical experience. Practical ex- 
perience has taught mycologists, as well 
as farmers and fruit-growers, that an at- 
tack due to a parasitic fungus only de- 
velops into an alarmingly severe epidemic 
when specially favourable conditions prevail. 
Such specially favourable conditions are 
mainly due to climate or superabundance of 
moisture in the air or to complete absence of 
moisture — drought. As long as no menns are 
found — and he doubted if they ever would be 
found — of regulating these condition-s, we 
shall have to deal with fungus epidemics. 
No legislation can prevent an epidemic 
due to the development of these micro- 
scopic organisms. When these organisms 
are present — and in the case of American 
Gooseberr\'-mildew we have often enough 
heard that it is present and has Ixen 
present for some years in this country — 
an epidemic will only appear when special 
conditions favourable for the rapid develop- 
ment of the fungus set in. If such conditions 
do not prevail, no epidemic which need alarm 
our fruit-growers will ensue, and, in spite of 
a hundred Acts of Parliament, an epidemic 
will appear when such favourable conditions 
exist. Mr. Gussow said he could give a 
number of instances which would prove 
beyond doubt that, from the develop- 
ment of an attack of a parasitic fun- 
gus to an epidemic outbreak, special condi- 
tions are necessary. The fun'^^us is present 
in this country, and it should be combated — 
by means of law, if possible — but the speaker 
considered it unnecessary — ^or he repeated 
an epidemic outbreak cannot be checked by 
law. 

Mr. Cheal spoke as to the necessity of 
being forewarned, and thanked Mr. Salmon 
for his efforts in this direction. 

Mr. LoBjoiT, in the course of an excellent 
speech, advocated the necessity of keeping 
out the disease by legislative enactments, and 
then of dealing with what is already in the 
country. 

Mr. Salmon replied to the criticisms that 
had been passed on his paper, and a very 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to him. 

Various speakers laid stress on the differ- 
ences of doctors, but those who adopted this 
line apparently failed to grasp the situation. 
There is no difference of opinion as to the 
nature of the fungus, nor as to its destructive 
habits. Where there is a diversity of opinion 
is as to the desirability or otherwise of seek- 
ing remedial aid from Parliament. This is 
no doubt desirable in some cases, but for the 
reasons already stated such aid would in this 
particular case most probably be ineffective. 
Watchfulness and prompt and specially 
combined action on the part of the growers, 
will do more than any .Act of Parliament to 
keep the American Gooseberry-mildew in 
check. 
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Linn KAN Sooiktv.— The next general meeting 
wUI be held at 8 p.na. on Thursday, January 17. 
1907. Papers:—!. Mr. W. Botting Hemslev, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., "Platanthera chlorantha. var. 
tricalcarata • ; 2. the late Mr. C. B. Clarke. 
F.R.S.F.L.S., ''Acanthaceae of insular Malaya"; 
3. the Rev. T. R. R. Stbbbing, F R.S.. Sec.L.S., 
*• A Freshwater Isopod from Calcutta." 

The Botanical Maoazink.— The first part 
of the New Year appears under the editorship of 
Col. PRAIN. the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens — a happy augury for the continued suc- 
cessful conduct of the magazine. The plants 
figured are the following : — 

LoMATiA FERRUGiNEA (Rob. Browtt), tab. 8,112. — 
This is a well-known greenhouse shrub, or small 
tree, with elegantly divided leaves. It is a native 
of Chile, but has not only proved hardy at Castle- 
wellan. Co. Down, but flowered there in July 
1906. The flowers are numerous, reddish, and 
arranged in axillary clusters. The description is 
furnished by Mr. Skan. 

AcoNiTUMGVMNANTHUM (Maxtmowicx), tab. 8,118. 
—A native of Tibet and Western China, and so 
remarkable in its structure as to suggest a mon- 
strosity rather than a normal species. The sepals 
are spatulate with long claws and ovate blades of 
a violet colour twisted so as to expose the stamens. 
The hood, generally so conspicuous in Aconites, is 
relatively very small. Moreover, the plant is an 
annual. For these reasons Dr. Staff, who con- 
tributes the description, places it in a separate 
section (Gymnoaconitum), of which it forms the 
sole representative. Kew. 

Viburnum Carlesii [Hemiley), tab. 8,114. — See 
also Bean in Gardtners' Chronicle, 1906, i. p.. 306. and 
also figure in Gardemfi' Chronicle, October 11. 
190*^. Hardy at Kew. 

Tricuspid aria depbndbns (Ruiz and Pawn) tab. 
8.115. — A Chilian shrujb or tree belonging to the 
Tiliacex. Its ovate, shortly stalked, coriaceous 
leaves are pale on the under surface with a red 
midrib. The campanulate white flowers are 
borne singly on long peduncles proceeding from 
the axils of the leaves. It is hardy in parts of 
Cornwall and in south-west Ireland. 

Rbnanthera annamensis (Rolfe), tab. 8,116. — 
An Annamese Orchid described by Mr. Rolfe and 
distinguished from R. Imschootiana by its much 
smaller flowers and spotted sepals. Perianth 
segments linear, oblong, yellow with red spots, 
lip much shorter than the segments spurred at 
the base and with a thick callus in the middle. 
Kew. 

Calcutta Botanic Qardcn. — Captain Gage. 
of the Indian medical service, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta. If we are not mistaken, this is the third 
time in succession that a graduate of Aberdeen has 
been appointed to this important position ; certainly 
Sir George King and Lt.-Col. Prain both hailed 
from the northern University. 

Q. C. Churchill. — ^A veiy full and interesting 
account of the career of this gentleman is given 
in the last number of the Kew Bulletin. As 
was noted at the time of his decease, 
Churchill had an exceptionally good know- 
ledge of mountain-plants, and not only enriched 
the herbarium with very numerous dried speci- 
men <i, but contributed very largely to the fur- 
nishing of the rock-garden at Kew. His assis- 
tance in checking the nomenclature is also 
warmly acknowledged. It is interesting to note 
that Churchill had little faith in transitional 
forms apart from hybrids. " Recognised species 
have long been in a condition of perfect equi- 
librium with their environment, only disturbed 
by insect action to a limited extent, but when 
you begin to cultivate them new forces are set 
in action and produce no end of changes.'* 
What would he have thought of "mutation"? 



Prof. Heckkl. — In recognition of the services 
to economic botany and to the French colonial 
possessions, it is proposed to present Prof. Meckel 
with a special gold medal. A committee has been 
formed for the purpose of receiving subscriptions, 
which may be sent to Prof. Domergub, 341, Rue 
Paradis. Marseilles. France. 

The "Kew Bulletin."— A part recently 
issued is of great importance as affording an 
indication of more regular publication, and 
especially for its contents, which are of un- 
usually varied interest. We shall take the oppor- 
tunity of alluding to some of its contents on 
other occasions. Meanwhile we may add that 
the publication may be had from Wyman & 
Sons, Fetter Lane, for the nominal price of 
fourpence. 

••The Potato Year- Book."— The Potato 
has at length got a year book all to itself. Its 
economic importance, its history and scientific 
interest justify such a production. The present 
booklet is edited by Messrs. Horace Wright 
and W. H. Adsett, as the official publication 
of the National Potato Society. It is published 
at Hatton House, Great Queen Street, and, 
whilst it is presented to members of the society, 
it may be procured by the profane for one shil- 
ling. Mr. Massee leads off with an account of 
the black-scab or warty disease of the Potato, 
now attributed to a fungus known as Gsdomyces 
leproides, which is a much more destructive 
fungus than is commonly supposed. Gas lime, 
spre.id on the surface in April and lightly dug 
in in May, is the only remedy proposed. Mr. 
Walter Wright, the founder of the society, 
gives his opinion as to the six best Potatos for 
table as follows : — Factor, Golden Worthy, 
Langworthy, Peacemaker, Up-to-Date, and 
Windsor Castle. Other papers are contributed 
by Mr. Malden, who finds fault with the busi- 
ness methods of some Irish growers and dealers, 
by Mr. Foster, Mr. Williamson, and Miss 
PoAD. Prof. Middleton contributes a valuable 
report on the experiments carried out near Cam- 
bridge. Amongst other points. Prof. Middle- 
ton brings forward evidence to show the ill- 
effects of " Express Cultivation," and, now that 
the absurd ** boom " is a thing of the past, it 
may be expected that this method of cultiva- 
tion will only be employed for special purposes 
and under exceptional conditions. The reports 
of the trials in various counties are already valu- 
able, and will become increasingly so as time 
goes on. Numerous portraits are given, and a 
table of contents that is called an index, but 
which hardly deserves such an appellation. 

Retirement of Mr. Sangwin. — Many 
friends of Mr. Sangwin, the veteran gardener 
and home steward of Trelissick, near Truro, 
writes a correspondent, will be interested to 
know of his retirement at the end of the pre- 
sent month. For close on 49 years he has en- 
joyed the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployer, and now he lays aside the harness to 
enjoy — for many years, we hope — a well-earned 
rest. It is given to few men to hold a respon- 
sible position for nearly half a century, and to 
fewer still to turn to account so successfully 
the natural features of an estate. Many visitors 
to Trelissick will remember the pond, with its 
huge Gunneras, its Nymphaeas, its numberless 
Richardias, and its bog plants flanked with 
magnificent Dicksonias. Besides acclimatising 
numerous sub-hardy plants, Mr. Sangwin 
made a collection of hardy fruits, and was a 
most successful cultivator. Holding progres- 
sive ideas, his knowledge has been freely given, 
and his advice to many a young man, accom- 
panied with droll stories, will long live in the 
memory of the recipients. Mr. C. Day, of 
Haverland Hall Gardens, Norwich, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Sangwin. 



Plants from the Congo.— The first part of 
the second volume of M. Emile de Wildeman's 
work has now appeared. These *' notices sur lea 
plantes utiles ou interestantes de la flore du Congo, ' ' 
are accompanied with plates that are both interest- 
ing and valuable, as they are from photographs of 
the plants and their natural surroundings. 

The ••Blancard" Fund.— Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, Foreign Secretary N.C.S., 141, Well- 
meadow Road. Catford, S.E., acknowledges fur- 
ther donations to this fund amounting to £3 13s. 

Potatos in Ireland.— The current number 
of Irish Gardening is largely devoted to articles 
concerning the cultivation of Potatos in Ireland. 
The results of recent experiments have attested 
the value of Irish-grown Potatos for " seed " 
purposes, and a vigorous effort is now being 
made to turn this circumstance to practical ad- 
vantage. Directions are given to the farmers 
to grow the desired kinds, true to name and free 
from disease, to lift the crop early, and gener- 
ally to study the requirements of the English 
market, even when they run counter to the 
regular practice adopted in Ireland. 

The Cedars at Kew.— London smoke, aided 
by that of Brentford and of Richmond, have con- 
tributed to the death of one of the few fine 
Cedars of Lebanon near the Pagoda. The sterile 
soil and the droughty summers of the last few 
years have, says the Kew Bulletin^ hastened 
the destruction of these noble trees. Incidentally 
we may repeat our suggestion that the formation 
of a new arboretum at Wisley or elsewhere 
should occupy the attention of those con- 
cerned. We believe the K.H.S. has some inten- 
tion of forming an arboretum, but, remember- 
ing the fate of the once famous collection at 
Chiswick, we should prefer to see a new arbore- 
tum placed under Government supervision. 

The *• Revue Horticole." — On opening the 
number for January 1 we were confronted 
with the announcement that our col- 
league and friend of many years' standing, 
M. Kd. Andre, has been obliged, on account of 
ill-health, to retire from the editorship. This 
is a matter of grave concern for his many 
friends. What M. Andre has done for botany, 
horticulture, and landscape-gardening is as well 
known and as highly appreciated by experts in 
this country as in France, so that very great 
sympathy will be felt both for him and for the 
management of the Revue. M. D. Bois, who is 
called on to take the place of M. Andre, is 
also well known in this countrv for the zeal 
and* capacity he has shown in horticultural and 
botanical matters. He entered the garden of 
the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle (Jardin des 
Plantes), and gradually rose to be assistant to 
the Professeur de Culture (Prof. Max Cornu), 
and now to his successor. He succeeded Du- 
chartre as literary secretary to the Soci^te 
Nationale d' Horticulture of France, and was 
deputed by the Government to visit Tonquin, 
where he made large collections and accumu- 
lated a mass of materials connected with 
economic botany and the cultivation of tropical 
plants. His publications are numerous, but 
perhaps the best known among them is the one 
published in collaboration with M. Paillieux, 
entitled Le Potager d'un Curieux, a book full 
of interesting details concerning rare or little- 
known culinary plants. In conjunction with M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin, he has lately given us a 
catalogue raissonn^ of the trees and shrubs 
growing in M. de Vilmorin's property at Les 
Barres. M. Bois will have the assistance of M. 
Gricnan, who has for some years been con- 
nected with the Rhfue, and whose communica- 
tions amply justify the confidence reposed in 
him. ^ 
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National Conqrem of HoRTtcuLTURK.— 
Prof, Tkacy, of Washington, writes; "Those 
who essay to explore the orean of the unknonn 
should occasionally make observations and com- 
parisons to ascertain just where thoy are. Wa 
can learn Bomelhing; of this through a mere 
physical exhibition of what has been and can 
bo accomplished, hut it is far more important 
that we come to an enact knowledge of the laws 
through and by which the results are obtained. 
This can only come through a conference be- 
tween those who are studying these laws, for 
what seems a truth to one and, under a lertain 
Bet of conditions, the experience of another 
under other conditions, may show is only a 
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ate in our voyage into the unknown. To this 
end the National Council of llort eultur-; have 
thought it wise to call fot the meeting of a 
congress of the horticulturists of the world lo 
assemble at Jaroetlown, Virginii, during the 
latter pert of the exhibition to be held there in 
1J«7 to commemorate the 400th anniversary of 
the first permanent English settlement in what 
is now the United States. The exact dale of 
the meeting and the formal programme has not 
been decided upon, but will be announced later, 
but in the meantime we ask that all interested 
in progressive horticulture plan to adend the 
congress, and communicate with Mr. H. C. 
Ikish, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A., as to what definite subjects 
should be discussed," 

Beautv in Ai-OKI. — There is a great deal of 
beauty in the Rowers of many species of Aloe aa 
may be seen in 'he succulent house at Kew, where 
there is a collection of about 120 species. On 
New Year's Day the following were in flower ; — 



k. Biinet 



t. Kirkii 



K. pliirid 



ROVAU ScOTTiaH Arboricuutural 
SocilTV. — The ntneleenlh volume of the Trout- 
actions of this society, or rather the first part of the 
twentieth, has been issued. It contains a large 
number of papers interesting lo foresters. 
Among them is one by Dr. Nisdf.t on the 
" Novar " system of combating the Larch disease 
by forming pure Larch plantations and thin- 
ning out after 16 to 20 year^ all the diseased 
trees, leaving only the soundest and most pro- 
missing. How long they would remain sound is 
a question which will have to be solved before 
the practice is generally adopted. On the face 
of it, it seems as if the plantation of pure 
Larch must be the most sure method of pro- 
pagating the pure fungus. Incidentally, we 
note that Dr. Borthwick reports the presence 
of the Larch fungus on the Japanese species, 
Larix leptolepis, and Sir Herber r Maxwell 
on Pinus Laricio and P. silveslris. The great 
Talue of the Douglas Kir is shown by the fad 
that, as compared with the Spruce, it "yields 
about twice the amount of timber with about 
three times the value," whilst its wood sur- 
passes that of the Spruce in quality. It is 
satisfactory to hear of the progres.s made in 
planting the pit-mounds and spoil-banks in the 
Black Country. Conifers and Oaks do not 
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"thrive quite well under the co:idiiions prevai 
ing in the Black Country." The part, as 
whole, contains welcome evidence that the in 
provement and development of forestry is mal 
ing progress. 



pROFcaaoR Bavlev Balpour. ^The last 

volume of the Gardca is dedicated to Prof. BaVLBY 
Balfour, of whom a good portrait ia given. Had 
he done ;ioihirg beyond introducing Begonia soco- 
Irana he would have deserved well of horticulture. 

Rhododkndron barbatum.— Sir Herbert 
Maxwell asks why this species is not more often 
grown, as it is as hardy as R. ponticum, though 
its bnlliani scarlet flowers are apt lo be injured by 
spring frosts if grown in exposed places. 

AaRieuLTURAt. STATiBTtca FOR 190e.— 
According to the report issued by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, cultivated or 
farmed land was reduced in 1906 by 20,000 acres 
diverted to residential or industrij] use. As re- 
gards special crops, the area devoted to Potatos 
was markedly decreased last year, and (he area 
returned under Hops was the lowest on record. 
The acreage under sniall fruits and under 
orchards increased, the additions being in many, 
or nearly all. divisions of Great Britain, not in 
one or two districts only. 



KEW NOTES. 

PINUS CANARIF.NSIS AS A BEDDING 

PLANT. 

The employment of a Conifer as a subject for 
tummer bedding may seem strange lo those who 
ire uoactiuainted with this species. Even more 



Fig. 15. — odontoglossum , 



interesting, perhaps, is the fad that some three 
dozen small specimens were used as dot 
plants in a bed of Cotyledons (Echeverias), with 
a groundwork ot Mesembryanthemums, near No. 
4 greenhouse at Kew. This may read as a very 
curious combination, but, from (he remarks of 
numerous visitors, il is quite evident the bed was 

The plants were about 18 months old, and 
from 1 to 2 feet in height. At this stage of their 
growth the leaves are a silvery-grey colour, a 
character which they lose after the juvenile stage 

To keep the plants from making a too 
vigorous growth, and to facilitate lifting the 
plants at Ihe end of the season, they are plunged 
in their pols. The average plant treated in this 
manner has, usually, to be watched very care- 
fully to see that il does not suffer from a lack 
of water, not so the Canary Island Pine, which 
appears to thrive better with a minimum sdppiy 
of water. The seeds germinate very readilv, and 
cultivation as a greenhouse foliage pla 
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A figure is given in the Gardinen' ChronicU, 
June 9, 1888, p. 721. It is a native of the 
Canary Islands, where it grows at an elevation 



or from 5,000 to 7.000 feel. Excepting in one or 
two favoured spots in this country, the plant ia 
not harjy, but requires the protection of a cool 
greenhouse in winter. Several fair-sized trees 
are, however, flourishing in the open air in 
Cornwall. D. D. 



SEEDLING ODONTOGLOSSL'MS 
AT CHELSEA. 

I CAN almost remember the lime when people 
were very sceptical of the existence of these in 
cultivation, and as recently as 1900 they were 
considered rather a " cut above " most Orchid 
seedlings, as witness Ihe report of the Orchid 
Rtvicai (October, 1900, p. 314), where it is 
stated thai I had shown two seedlings at once 
at ihe R.H.S.— "a specially interesting exhibit 
in Ihe shape of two seedling Odontogh.s^-.ims 
raised in his collection." 

To-day this reads quite amusingly when wb 
know they are being raised and grown by hun- 
dreds almost in the very heart of London upon 
the dead flat, marshy swamps of Chelsea by 
Mr. Lakin, tor Messrs. \V. Bull & Sons. 

I have watched his strenuous cRorts with 
great interest for the past three years, and am 
pleased to be able to chronicle his unmistak- 
able success, as is indisputably proved by Ihe 
seedling house. 

All the plants on the left side and ihe three front 
rows on the right of this house are ' Udontos '' 
or " Odontios," the remainder on the tight side 
are either "Seed Beds," or "line things." 
There are tMO pols containing over 1,200 
little plants, t consider ibis a remark- 
able result to have been achieved in the period 
Mr. Lakin has been in charge, he having 
assumed his office in September, IMl, 

The first Odonloglossum seedling to blcem 
was O. AliceEE (Edwardti x crispo-Hariyanum), 
which was purchased and shown by J, Gurney 
Fowler, Esq,, at the R,H,S, on the 8th inst., 
when it was awarded an Award of Merit '.tig. \b). 
It has been but 4, 7/12 years from crossing lo 
blooming, a rapid rate for an Edwardii cro^s, Ihe 
actual record being " crossed May 5, I90i ; sown 
JuW 14, 1903; bloomed December 12, 1906," 

The photographic reprnduction of this bea;i- 
tiful Ihing once mote tells us the immensely 
powerful influence O, Edwardii will have upon 
Ihe future of Odonloglossum hybrids, an in- 
fluence only equalled or excelled by that of 
Ci>chlioda N'oezliana, It is an inletesting specu- 
lation upon ibe future to picture a while hence 
the result of Ihe union of the best Cochlioda and 
Edwardii hybrids. What will they give? 

Not only in Odontoglossums has Mr. LaJiin 
been successful, for he has remodelled the 
houses, turned out almost all the species, and 
nearly filled them again with some 25,000 Catt- 
leya or I-slia, Cypripedium and Sophronitis 
hybrids. There is not apparently much difficulty 
m raising these, as the seed-pans testify, 

Mr, Lakin is to be heartily congratulated upon, 
the results he has achieved for his firm, and 
there is no reason why his successes should 
slop, for he is given a free hand and uses it 
inletligenlly. as his organisation amply testifies. 
dc B. Cra-mshay. 



NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER IN 
MY FLORIDA GARDEN. 

(Con/i.iwil /mm patt 2.) 
I.EONOTIS leonuros, the Lion's Tail, grows 
with equal vigour, large plants in full bloom 
being a beautiful sight. It is a fine companion to 
the Lantana, but it spreads slill more and grows 
larger and taller than that tlower. Though 
scarcely ever out of bloom, it is at its best in 
November and December, Cosmos "Klondike " 
is a very lately and brilliant autumn bloomer, 
and I'etunias. Tagetcs. Torenias, and Dahlias. 
but particularly Chrysanthemums, form a sheet 
of colour where they are carefully tended and 
where thi: soil is rich and fairly moist, 

At.i.am.wdas. 
The Allamandas are never out of bloom, but 
by November they have finished their growths, 
nnd the bushes are then covered from top to 
bottom with the large, finely-shaped und bril- 
liant yellow flowers. They aie common garden 
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pUBti in Flonda, especially AlUmanda Hen- 
ifcnonii, vhich funns a rampanl climber, and 
ibe borly A, ncriifolia, which is popularly 
ksgwa » the " Golden Bella." Other species, 
\akt A- Sobultii and A. U'illi»m;ii, aie equally 
lorilercoa and easily grown, but ihey are laiely 
DM wiib here. Large plants frequently ripen 
ibeii twds, which are contained in a burr^like 
prickly fruit, which vnries in the different 
•peties, from the siie of a small Plum to that 
oj a Walnut. At the present time several of my 
^tt are both in flower and in fruit. 

Hiiiscvs, Datlsas, CEsriuM, &c. 

A bed of the different varieties of Ibe Chinese 
HibivDS |Hibi::Cus rosi-smensis) is an object of 
,-TUt beauty, the refulgent and dazzling hues of 
in large but fugacious flowers creating an en- 
ihniiism in eveiy lover of the beautiful. The 
■<ngle varieties nre luxuriant growers, anij will 
uuin a height of 10 to 12 feet in rich soil, while 
ibe double kinds are dwarfer. Like the Alia- 
Tunitu, Jacobinias, Lantanas, and Lasiandras, 
ihe Hibiscus ia a aun worshipper, thriving only 
uid revelling in the full sunshine, and in con- 
^urnro reaching here its greatest perfection. 

Near my study window, a plant of the Angel's 
Tnimpet (D.itura suaveolensj has attained very 
mpjsing dimensions. I inhale the fragrance of 
'IS chaste and lily-like blossoms, which are 
tlmoit pure white in colour; while writing these 
hnti. iiveral hundred flowers are su'ipended 
iruni III massive blanches. Being a gross feeder 
II requires a large amount of stimulant rich in 
unmonia and phosphoric acid, and a bounteous 
>upply of water. These plants frequently attain 
1 hrighl of from 12 to 15 feet. Near this speci- 
iMii. a targe Clivis cyrtanthifloia grows in per- 
'Mtoo, ?nd is now flowering most profusely, 
vcd on Ibe opposite side of the Datura, Aga- 
fimbui umbellatus finds a place. Both these 
;linli are natives of South Africa, but while 
(lit 1 tivia— a hybrid between C. miniata and C. 
"obil«— is in full vigour, the Agapanthus shows 
Kucelj any sign of growth. The charming 
'■ettness of the Angel's Trumpet mingles with 
lilt itruDg and erceedingly delicious perfume of 
i large flowering speciinen of the nighl-bloom- 
ic( Jasmine (Cesirum noctumum| and the 
tqoilly powerful odour of Cestrum parqui. The 
i:«-nanied spcciea is a tall, dense .growing 
Juub, blooming four or five times during the 
«ir. Its display of the imonspicuous greenish- 
•hite flowers lasting only lor three or four days. 
Tbt second s^iecies is a dwarf grower, with largs 
'nmped foliage of a very daik green colour. 
Tht flowers are larger and greener in hue, last- 
i3| \a full freshness for about a week or ten 
ii*yi. Their perfume la overpowering during the 
=il{h|.lime. ;/. NihrliHi Goiha, FIjyida. 
(Te he canlinuid.) 



PLANT -NOVELTIES IN 1906. 

(Conliiutd from pagi 4.) 

Okchius rioM NuHSEayiiEN. 

Vtssrs. Sandei & Sons, St. Albans, hold the 
^ad, especially in the matter of imported new 
tfciei, their ardour in collecting abroad not 
bnng extinguished by the ever increasing num- 
bni of their garden hybrids. Among Ibeir new 
ipeciei, Ihe best are Arachnanthe annamensis, 
i:i wbich the Curator of the Koyal Botanic 
■Maidens, Glasnevin, received a t'irst-CUas Cer- 
i^icilci Cymbidium erythrostylum, C. insigne, 
At pore-wbita j£rides virens Sanders ; the very 
t-j inow-white Cmlogyne Mooreana ; the larg<! 
Aniam form of Phaius maculatus, Lailia ma- 
>ili) ilba shown at the Holland House eihibi- 
'.i,ii; Caiileya Warscewiciii saluiala and C. 
Inimi ""J.'Ourney Fowler,'' two very hand- 
■iFnetoims; alao Cypripediiim Godefioyie leu- 
'''hilam lludgiiiiisii, a very large and hand- 
'^mtly.blotcbed variety. The hybrids for which 
^•trdi wer': given to Messrs. Sa.-idek during 
If* sere Cymbidium Ilolfordianum, Bra.sso- 
■ *'ile)i The Baron, and Od.mt.^glossum 
''"leninum, which obtained rirst.t'lass Certi- 
i-^ttt; and Cypripedium "Earl of TaiikL'i- 



ville," C. Baron Schrdder ardens, C. Victory, 
Brasso-Callleya striata supeiba, Odonioglossum 
Fletcherianum, Lffilio-Cattleya elegans His 
Majesty, L.-C. Golden Beauty, and L.-C. Can- 
hamiana Meteor, which received Awards of 
Merit ; also the verv line and distinct Odonto- 
Klossum amabile "Royal Sovereign," shown at 
the Holland House eibibition, wiih a number 
of other novelties not yet sufficiently developed 

Messrs. Charleswortii Si Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, have been among the most succcosful ex- 
hibitors of hybrid novelties of the past year, re- 
ceiving Fiisi-Clasa Certificates for Odonioglos- 
sum amabile " John Bradshaw," Cypripedium 
Ossulstoni "W. H. Hatcher "—both shown on 
April 17— and Caitleya Claudian. They gained 
also Awards of Merit lor Cattleya Octave Doin. 
Cymbidium eburneo-giganteum, Odontioda 
heatonensis, and its variety " St. Vincent " ; 
Odontioda BobnhoffiK, Lselio-Cattleya Sunray 
superba, L.-C. illustris magnifica, Odonioglos- 
sum Hurydice and PhalEenopsis violacea, 
Heaton variety, 

Messrs. Us. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, secured a First-Class Certificate 
for LKlio-Brasso-Cattleya Veilchii, a very hand- 
some secondary hybrid of flrassavola Digbyana, 
and Br as so- Call ley a I'yrrlia. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. introduced in Cyp. 
ripedium Fletcherianum one of the finest 
Cypripediums of the year, and their Cattleya 
Mendelii Klercury was a noble form. 

Messrs. Jas. Cypheb S: Sons, Cheltenham, 
famous for Dendrobiums, exhibited a model 
form in D, nobile Perfection. 

Messrs. J. W. Moobe, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, 
commenced their caiejr as eihibitors with 



Marste 
Merit. 

Messrs. McBean. Cooksbridge, Ihe famous 
Odontogiossum specialists, had lor (lieir best 
novelty Odonlogiowum crispum Laburnum, a 
very remarkable variety with I.aburnum-yelluw 
blooms, and l.ielia anceps Fascinator. 

Mr. WtlAiELEV, Kenitworth, had the hand- 
somely -blotched Odontoglossum crispum Whale- 
Messrs. Stam.EV, .Southgale, shuwed the fine 
yellow Oncidium Stanley! ; Messrs. SittoN V 
Sons, Reading, the prcltv Coflogyne yuniianen- 
sis. A few other novelties have been shown by 
various exhibitors. 

Continental exhibits of special merit have noi 
boon numerous during 1806, 

M. A. A. I'EETERS. Brussels, secured ino 
First-riass Certificate for varn-ties of his beau- 
tiful Odonioglossum Lambeauianuni ; another 
tor the sliowy Catlleva labiala Peelersii. and an 
Award of Merit for his puce-while Cnlllcva Mrs, 
Myra Peelers. 

M. (HAS. ViVLSTEKE, Ghent, has shown 
several fine Odontoijlossums during Ihe yrar, 
securing awards for <)clc.nloglos.iums perculliim 
Meteor and Juno- 



M. Jules Hve de Ckom, Ghent, for Odonto- 
glossum percultum Juno, ^own al the Temple 
Show, was given an Award of Merit ; and occa- 
sional novelties came from other Continental 

The following Orchids were illustrated in the 
Cardrnui' Chronicle: — 

Angrxcum Kotschyi, June IS. p. 379. 

Acachnanihe annamensis. May 12, p. 290. 

Bra sso- Cattleya Mrs. Francis Wellesley, supp-, 
June 30. 

Brasso-Callleya The Baron, supp.. May 5. 

Bulhophyllum virescena, supp., Oct. 13. 



Cypripedium Fletcherianum, Oct. 13, p. 2u4 

Cypripedium Germaine Opoii, Westfield 
variety, Dec 15, p, 410. 

Cypripedium GodefroyK Hodgkinsii, July 14. 
p 32. 

Cypripedium Harri-Leeanum, Park I.odgn 
variety, Sept. 1, p. 166. 

Cypripedium insigne Sanderse (house ofi, 
Dec, 1, p. 367, 

Cypripedium Thalia Mrs. Francis Wellesley, 
Jan. 6, p. 5. 

Cypripedium tessellatum rubens, Jan. 13, p. 
19. 

Cypripedium fibeticum, June 2, p. 347. 

Dendrobium Wiganianum, Gatton Park 
variety, April 7, p. 219. 

Dendrobium chrysanthum (1,000 flowers), 
Dec. 1, p. 374. 

Grammalophyllum spectoaum, Aug. 4, p. 88. 



I.xlia Ner 
131. 



is, Tring Park variety. Mar, 3, p. 

Liclia majalis alba. July 21, p. 45. 

I.i..sochi1iis Horslallii, at Tring Park, supp.. 
Mar. 31. 

Maco.^es javanira, supp,, .\pril 7. 

Milloiiia leiillaria Kmpress Augusla Victoria, 
supp,, Feb. 24. 

Odonli^ida VuystekeK x, July 21, p, 47. 

Odonioglossum amabile Ruval Sovereign, 
A,.g. », p. 152. 

Odontoglcsum cri«pum G. W. Law.^cholieUI, 
JuTO 2. p. 338. 

Odonioglossum crispum I.eonard Perfect. 
June 2, pp. 348-9. 

Gdonioulossum crispum Pittiaoum, Mar, 31, 
p. 197. 

Odontogloisum crispum Queen of the Karili, 
Mav 19, p. 309. 

tidonloglossum Fowlerianum. Mar. 17. p. 163. 

Odonioglossum Queen Alexandra var. Car> 
men, July 7, p. 13. 

rhal.Tiiopsis Luddemanniana, Apiil 28, p. 



2M. 



•arcolabium bellinum, June 30, \ 
a Amesiie. supp., Aug. '.ii. 
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HOIE COIREIPOIIDENCE. 

{Jk$ Editor deta not hold himielf rtiponsiblt /or tht 

opIitioHt tuprttad by his correipondmls.) 

CuLTURK OF ViOLiT* IN Potb.^Id reference 

to the cortespoudence which has iccently ap- 
peared in the columns of the Ca'dint'i' Ckronicti 
respecting tho culture of Violets, I fully agree 
with Mr. Brewer as to (he success to be obtained 
by glowing the plants in pots for flowering in 
winter. As specimens in pots they form a wel- 
come change from other plants for use in house 
decoration, and in the conservatory. Tbey are 
more under control than when planted out in 
frames, being moce ceadily inspected for 
decaying leaves, insect pests, slugs, cater- 
pillars, and woodlice, which at times cause 
them much injury, eating away both leaves and 
ftowers. I enclose a photograph [see fig. 16), 
which was taken in the first week in December, 
and which shows part of a batch of plants 
growing in 6 and 7- inch pots. The plants 
have been in full bloom since the middle dI 
October, and some of them have still as many 
as 12 fully -developed blooms upon them, as 
well as numerous buds. The varieties at^ 
Neapolitan and Marie Louise. I also enclose 
a photograph of the variety Neapolitan (see 
fis< 1^1 glowing in a cold frame, and from 
which we have been picking flowers from the 
end of August, which was some weeks before 
they were put into the frames. 1 find that the 
white Comte de Brazza is more delicate in 
constitution than any I have to deal with. 
F. E. SiBtii, CakclhoTpt Park Gardens, Oxoa, 
Dt(imb{r IT, igo6. 

IdJURV BV Rats and PHExaANTS.— Rats dur- 
ing the recent hard weather have ruined hundreds - 
of Brussels Sprouts in these gardens, eatinR the 
stems through and the core of some to the depth 
of 2 aod 3 inches. They also obtained entrance 
to a vinery and nibbled off all the shoots from some 
Chrysanthemum plants. Pheasants here are also 
very troublesome. On one Saturday in last spring 1 
had about SOO plants of Cauliflower transplanted 
to a plot of ground from the frames, and on the 
following Monday there was not a leaf left. I 6nd 
the only way to grow these vegetables is to protect 
all the plants with netting. Pheasants are very 
fond of Seakale seta when planted, and they will 
pull them out and eat every morsel. They found the 
New Potatos and made great havoc by scratching 
them out and hall eating tbem. then leaving the 
tubers and passing on to more. Pheasants have 
also a great liking for the herbaceous plants, lay- 
ing their eggs under Asters, Pieonies. Etc. A bed 
of early Carrots was taken possession of by one 
hen pheasant, and when the Carrots were ready for 
pulling they had to be left until the young phea- 
sants were on the move. R. Mounl/otd, The Gar- 
dins, Norton Priory, Runcorti, Chnhiit. 

LlRIODKNOnON TULIPIFERUM OR 8ADDLK- 

UBAF Tulip Trkb.— When looking through 
the ninth and last volume of a fine old Dutch 
botanical work, published at Amsterdam in 
1748, and entitled Opui Bolanicum. by W. C. 
Weinemann, I came across, on plate 997. a portrait 
of a beautiful form of this well-known, handsome 
flowering tree which was quite new and unknown 
to me. In the ordinary form the flowers resemble 
those of a green Tulip, with golden yellow flakes 
and markings, but usually produced only to 
the upper branches of old trees. As in a young 
Slate this tree never blooms in this country, they 
are seldom seen by anyone. In the form figured 
in the above-named old Dutch work under the 
name of Tulipifera Virginiana tripartito Aceris 
folio, the centre of the flower is bright rose coloured 
with streaks of the same colour down the centres 
of the petals, forming altogether a most beautiful 
flowei. On the next plate is figured, under the 
same specific name, with the words Anthera 
filamentosa added, the ordinary form with yellow 
and green flowers The text of the book being 
all in the Dutch language I can learn nothing from 
it. It would be interesting to know if this rosy 
form is still in cultivation. fV. E. Gumblelan. 

Fruit* of Jasminum officinaui.— I enclose 
some fruits of the common white Jasmine belong- 
ing to a neighbour of mine, who has two plants : 
the one planted on a north aspect, the other facing 
the south. Both the trees were laden with fruits 
this autumn, and as this is a very unusual occur- 
rence, I am sending some for your inspection F. 
SJilttn, Hutslpiirpoint. Hattocks. 



MiOAOARPXA ARHtNA— In reference to a 
note in last week's issue, by F. U.. tbis name is 
evidently meant for Megacaryon armenum. The 
plant comes from Turkish Armenia, and the de- 
•cription given fits the plant very well. M. arme- 
num was figured in the Gardens' Chroniilr. 1B97. 
ii.. p. 386, t. 67 -e, under the name of M. orieiitale. 
In the Kttti Index M. orientate is referred to as M. 
armenum. The genus is monotypic, and this plant 
has also been known under the names of Echium 
orientale and Onosma megalospermum. It is 
certainly a stately plant, and produces a long 
1 of flowers. tV, I, 



SwtIT PaAB.— The enclosed Sweet Peas are 
some of my new winter- flowering strain. They 
flower profusely throu);houl the winter. We have 
more than 10 different shades that have originated 
in these nurseries. C. Engrlmann. Saffron Waldtn. 
TThese appear to be of the same type as were first 
se 1 us in April, 1904 by Mr. Clarke (gr. to Lady 
I'lowden), who obtained the seeds from a gentleman 
m Algeria. — Eo.] 



from which reliable intelligence may be ob- 
tained. Formerly, when I wanted to gain any 
particular information regarding park work, I 
have found great difficulty in selecting any 
work from which such information could be 
had. although I have frequented some of Lon- 
don's largest libraries in search of it. This 
shows how handicapped those subordinate em- 
ployees in the public porks have been who are 
endeavouring to qualify for promotion. We 
have plenty of opportunities of gaining a 
thorough knowledge of practical gardeniag, but 
with such matters as I anticipate Mr. Pettigrew, 
and I hope others, will deal with, no oppor- 
tunities have occurred until the present. Now 
they are forthcoming, they will be appreciated 
by myself, and, I have good reasons fnr be- 
lieving, by many others aho. Puisne. [Please 
do your part also. — Ed.] 

Cold STORAOt.— The Canadian Government, 
in order to encourage the provision of cold stor- 
age, is reported in the Times of December 31 to 
have arranged a scheme whereby builders of 
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Publio-Park Manaoemknt.— I 'eel sure that 
many officials and their subord males in the 
public parks in the United Kingdom are 
pleased to see that you have allotted a portion 
of the Gardentrs' Chronicle (or the publication 
of a series of articles on the details apper- 
taining to park-management. Only those who 
are employed in such places have any idea of 
the wide experience that is necessary, and the 
arduous duties which the position of superin- 
tendent entails on those who fill such posi- 
tions. The motto Mr. Pettigrew has cited, 
"Efficiency with Economy," is undoubtedly 
one that appeals to the majority of those who 
are responsible for the proper maintenance of 
our public parks, and those directly concerned 
with the carrying out of such practices that 
will end in such a result being achieved. In 
the articles which Mr. Pettigrew is contribut- 
ing, those who are endeavouring to fit them- 
selves for filling such positions as park super- 
intendent, foreman, etc., will find much valu- 
able information. I am an employee in one 
of London's largest parks, and eo belong to 
the above-mentioned class I have a pressing 
need for a publication o( some kind or other 



new cold storage warehouses during the present 
fiscal year will receive grants in aid, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent, of the cost, and further 
grants in future years amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 30 per cent, of the capita! invested. 
When will our own Government encourage fruit 
growers and farmers in 8 similar manner? Cold 
storage houses in alt our principal towns would 
be an inestimable boon to the above industries, 
and not less so to all private gardeners within 
reach of them, and would probably have a bene> 
ficial effect on the general health of the inhabi- 
tants. W. H. Divers. 

Storm in Co. Mavo — It may interest some 
readers of the Ga'deaers' Chronicle to hear that a 
real blizzard began towards evening on December 
2S, and snov/ tell during the night and continued 
more or less during the remaining part of the 
week with rather severe frost. There was quite 
3 -nches deep of snow, and in many places the 
drifts were 6 to 7 feet deep. I am told it is the 
mostseverefrostand the heaviest snowfall that have 
occurred here for the last 15 years. Thos. Sunnnchi, 
Ga'diner to C. Scrau Diikins, Esq., Cormn, Achill. 
Wtsl Coast of Irrld'd. 
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BtooMiA Oloirk di Lommink raihd from 
Siu— In reply to H R. ajid A. J. W.. p. 446, 

« ' 50«n seeds of both white and pink varieties, 
.cinunaled on the surface of the soil in the pans 
,- ubich the old plants were growing. These 
i iali uhich produced the seed were suspended 
l(«n a loof of a corridor during the winter months, 
tut about the middle of January, 1906, they 
iTrc talien down, and after shortening back the 
;roinhs a little, ihey were placed in a temperature 
. I TO-TS' tor the purpose of encouragiog the 
if.clopmenl of basal shoots (or cuttings. In Ibe 
inatit of 3L few weeks we diGC0^ere(l seedlings 
;L-riaiDaling on the surface oi the pans, from 
'^ence (hef were afterwards transferred, as ihey 
.ncreised in site, to small thimble pots. I attribute 
iiede\elopment of the fertile seeds solely to the 
tjr.iiLions under which the plants had been 
,;:D«n uhil« in the flowering stage, as in no other 



They were raised from cuttings last spring, 
been a mass of bloom since the end of 
September, and promise to continue effective 
for two months longer. I have about 30 pods 
of seed in different stages of ripening, but it 
rather a bad lime of year for aeed-npening. 
Does semi -starvation help to produce these 
female blooms, which I notice are all ter- 
minals? 1 hope to sow seeds by the end of the 
present month. As the seeds look very bright, I 
do not se« any difficulty in raising a go)d batch. 
H. F., Cardiff, asks if seed is procured other- 
wise than by self- fertilisation. But does any 
single Begonia require lo be artificially fertilised 
except for croi^ing purposes? I am not very 
clear on that point, and should be pleased to 
know. I should think these flowers of Gloire de 
Lorraine would be easily fertilised, seeing the 



be did shot* it tip to be a serious pest ; yet it was 
so obvious, after hearing Mr. Maasee for the 

defence, that this mildew isnol such a terrible crim- 



hibition of importation is severest there is the 
mildew the severest also. Is it not possible that 
spores of this fungus can be brought across 
the sea in the air without the aid of host plants ? 
If that be not so. how first came, and so 
widely developed simultaneously, the Potato 
fungus ? But if Mr. Salmon rang the alarm 
bell to growers of Gooset>emes, certainly Mr. 
Massee did much to calm their fears by his 
statements as to what remedial measures had dons 
in checking the mildew. Here indeed lies ths 
whole gist of the matter. One section ot growers 
alarmed by Mr. Salmon's teaching cries aloud to 
the government to come and save them. Cooler 
heads heeding Mr. Massee's advice adopt practi- 
cal measures of a remedial kind and practically 
stomp out the evil. D. 



iboc conditions is Fig. i8. — beoonia glo 

II not possible that which ' 

the pollen may 
ba\'e become more 

ladily distributed ? The ptanis, owinR to their 
bnnit suspended overhead with ChryE^.-inihemums 
brneaih them, were kept very much drier at 
IheiT roots than those we hate growing in the 

f-.ti information was published. I have had a 
pholoiiraph of the house taken, which is 40 feet 
lotiK. bat unfortunately it does not lend itself well 
lo the camera, Gg. 16. The seedlings are those 
mmeiliately on the end of the stage in the photo. 
I thall be pleased to bear from other corres- 
EoadeQii their experience in the matter of 
Begonia Cloire de Lorraine seedling. BfiJiiiHin 
OiMnll, CUvtlry Ga'dnt, AlUilon. Livcrpm-l . 

1 have grown this Begonia more or 

ku well for several years, but have never 
Ci'iticed any seed pods till this year. The plants 
in (rowing in d-inch pots hanging from shelves 
m * ipan-toofed orchid-house in a moist atmo';- 



HAINE AT CLt:VELi;V, I 
3 PROM SEEDS. 



LAW NOTE. 

LEGISLATION AGAINST PL.WT DISEASE, 
It has probably occurted to man^ of those 
interested in horticulture) and agriculture to 
wonder why steps have not long since been pro- 
vided to enable the Board of Agriculture to deal 
on suitable lines with the ravages of any disease 
likely to afiect plant life. lUperts wiTl doubt- 
less be glad therefore to hear that a Bill is now 
being drafted in the legal department of the 
Board of Agriculture for the purpose of pro- 
viding the Board with the powers neces^^ary to 
deal with the importation as well as the ei- 
teimination of all diseases of a nature likely to 
spread to the detriment of plant lite in this 
country. 

It is, of course, well known that some years 
ago an Act was passed for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the danger arising from the Doryphora 
decemlineata, commonly called the Colarado 
beetle. It is now proposed to eitcnd the pro- 
visions r,i this Act to other diseases oi the nature 
above referred to, and a few notes on the sub- 
jerl of this Act may therefore prove of interest. 
It is hoped lo give mote detailed particulars 
of the proposed Bill as soon as the formal draft 
has been finally settled. Meanwhile, nursery- 
men and market -gardeners should bear in mind 
that the best opportunity of influencing lei-is- 
lation arises while any proposed Uiil is being 
drafted. After the Bill has once been carried 
into the House of Commons, it is naturally more 
dilficull to influence one political party or the 
other in favour of any suggested amendment. 

sidering very carefully whether the present 
opportunity should btt utilised of seeking to in- 
fluence, in any other respect, legislation in the 
•lireclion mentioned, as the Bill will, of course, 
be very far reaching in its effects. 

Whether the Board of Agriculture will cippTy 
the machinery thus to be provided to dealing 
with the question of the American Gooseberry- 
mildew yet remains to be ^^e«n, but parties on 
every side will presumably be unanimous in 
agreeing that legal machinery against disease of 
•iiFV kind ought to be created with>iut waiting 
until an epidemic has actually broken out. 
There is no doubt that the action cotitcni plated 
by the Board of Agriculture is to be taken in 
consequence of a widespread feeling in the trade 
on this point, and whatever may have been the 
■ ■ ■ s only 



Watea Tan KB.— During bad weather in winter, 
when work in the out-door garden is partially 
suspended, some of the available labour from this 
source may be utilised in cleaning out the water 
tanks in the plant and fruit houses. At (his season 
such recept.-icles usually contain a large amount of 
black sediment, which is washed from the roof 
glass from time to time. The planl-Krower will 
realise how much cleaner his plants will lie. and 
also the woodwork of the structures, if syrinuings 
are always done with clean water B. Cr ■mirrll, 

Thi Gooukcrrv- mildew. --In resard to Mr. 
Salmonsleclureatthe H.H.S. meeting on Tues- 
day last. Mr, Salmon merits all thanks for the able 

way in which he may be said to have opened the 
case as prosecutor of the (joosel^ try- mildew, and 



i the Board to keep in touch with 
'hiih the trade is found to be m 
An Act to amend the p 
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irward, and the •i|.[>orlunity will 
then be seized of 
benefits already 
under the em-itin, 
in res[xm*e to the demand fur legislation auHuiil 
plant di-ea^ generally, the iieics-ary (iowit- 
are to be pronijitly applied (or. Tho~" whu nr< 
anmiius to see tegi>itative measurev in more thai 
one direction passed for the bfnelit ol ttie trnile 
hhoiitd, instead of crying out about the apalhi 
of >i(Ticialdom, continue their efforts to combini 
unanimously in bringing their ru'ifiiirement 
before tho^e ofiicials who are deputed to pa; 
-.jM^ial attention to their intere^ts. //. Mcrgai 
t'f ill A. 
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SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 

■ « 

January 8. — The first meeting of this society 
in the new year was held on this date, a 
moderate display of flowers and fruits being 
staged. Among the exhibits were several fine 
groups of Orchids, greenhouse flowers, stove 
plants, Ferns, Alpines, iSrc, and three large 
collections of fruits, principally of Apples and 
Pears. The Floral Committee had no novelty 
worthy of an award brought to its notice, but 
the Orchid Committee granted one First-Class 
Certificate and four Awards of Merit, while the 
Fruit & Vegetable Committee gave an Award 
of Merit to a Pear which was sent in the first 
instance for naming, and in which the Com- 
mittee recognised a new variety of much merit. 
Although the weather was exceptionally fine, 
the attendance of the public was meagre. At 
the meeting held in the afternoon a very large 
number of new Fellows were added to the roll 
of the Society, and a lecture on the American 
Gooseberry- mildew was delivered by Mr. Sal- 
mon, which evoked an interesting discussion. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : H. B. May, Esq. {in the chair) j and 
Messrs. G. Paul, J. WaVker, T. W. Turner, J. 
Green, Geo. Nicholson, G. Reuthe, C. E. Shea, 
C. Jeffries, W. Cuthbertson, C. E. Pearson, W. 
P. Thompson, E. H. Jenkins, J. Bennett Poe, 
W. J. James, Wm. Howe, John Jennings, J. F. 
McLeod, C. R. Fielder, C. Blick, R. Wallace, 
Herbert Cutbush, Arthur R. Goodwin, Chas. 
Dixon, and C. T. Druery. 

Rev. H. Buckston, Sutton Hall, Etwall, 
Derby (gr. Mr. A. Shambrook), displayed a 
large number of Cyclamen, all of which were 
plentifully flowered, and of vigorous growth, 
not quite so compact in habit as is sometimes 
seen, but collectively a very pleasing group. 
The colours were representative of all the shades 
found in this useful winter-flowering subject. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, N., also exhibited a number of these 
plants, among which was the variety Low's Sal- 
mon, a very compact, free-flowering kind, with 
clear, salmomtinted petals. Messrs. Hugh Low 
also staged a number of Carnations of the 
American or winter-flowering type, and plants 
of Rondeletia speciosa. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, exhibited spikes of the blue 
Coleus thyrsoideus, a batch of Jacobinia chry- 
sostephana. Begonia Winter Cheer, and a few 
other greenhouse flowering plants, and, as a 
separate exhibit, a semi-circular arranged group 
of the new Buddleia asiatica, carrying its slen- 
der panicles of creamy-white flowers on the ends 
of the long growth. Included in this exhibit 
was a plant of Hamaroelis arborea, and another 
of Camellia Sasanqua, both in flower. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Another group of this new Buddleia was 
shown by Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nur- 
series, Richmond, Surrey, and among these 
plants were interspersed ornamental-leaved 
hardy shrubs, such as Eleagnus, Euonymus, 
Aucuba, Garrya, &c. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
showed several pyramidal-trained plants of 
Begonias Gloire de Lorraine and Turnford Hall, 
and sprays of Moschosma riparium in pretty 
glass vases. 

A batch of the scarlet Euphorbia jacquinii- 
flora, shown by Lord Aldenham, Elstree (gr. 
Mr. Ed. Beckett), formed one of the brightest 
displays in the hall. The individual flowers 
were remarkably well coloured, but the sprays 
were not of exceptional length. (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, 
Upper Edmonton, showed many handsome 
Ferns, including the beautiful Nephrolepis Pier- 
soni elegantissima and the rare Polypodium 
irioides ramocristatum. Specimens of Adian- 
turn Farleyense were of exceptional merit. Ad- 
joining the Ferns were Begonias, Erica melan- 
thera, and small but well-berried examples of 
Aucuba vera. (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Wm. Bull & Son, King's Road, 
Chelsea, staged a number of ornamental-leaved 
stove and greenhouse plants. 
A new Chrysanthemum, a pink sport from the 



white Mrs. J. Thompson, was shown by Mr. H. 
Whateley, Spring Gardens, Isleworth. The 
blooms were remarkably fresh, considering the 
lateness of the season for these flowers, and the 
variety should prove an acquisition for market 
purposes. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., showed seasonable sdpine plants in 
flower. Irises, Sternbergia, Tussilago fragrans, 
Adonis amurensis, &c., and a number of early- 
flowering shrubs, including Hamamelis 
Zuccarinii, Jasminum nudiflorum, Prunus tri- 
loba, Daphne Mezeeum album, &c. Messrs. 
Cutbush also contributed an excellent display 
of Carnations. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Alpine plants were also shown by Messrs. J. 
Peed & Son, Norwood ; Misses Hopkins, Hill- 
side Nursery, Barming, near Maidstone ; and 
Mr. Reuthe, Keston, Ke^t. 

Some very heavily-berried sprays of Pernett3'a 
mucronata were shown by A. Klngsmill, Esq., 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 

Mr. Frank Galesworthy, Green Lane Farm, 
Chertsey, Surrey, displayed a number of paint- 
ings of floral subjects. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Gurney Fowler, Esq. (in the chair) ; 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), Harry J. 
Veitch, de B. Crawshay, H. Little, W. Boxall, 
Francis Wellesley, W. Bolton, H. G. Morris, 
H. A. Tracy, H. G. Alexander W. H. Young, 
J. Charlesworth, W. Cobb, H. T. Pitt, A. Dye, 
A. A. McBean, F. M. Ogilvie, T. W. Bond, 
and W. A. Bilney. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, staged a fine group, in which their hybrid 
Orchids were were displayed, a very remark- 
able new plant, Odontioda Bradshawis x (see 
Awards), forming the centre of attraction. In 
the group several plants of Cattleya Octave 
Doin were very beautiful ; and the Heaton 
strain of Odontoglossum Rolfeae excellent and 
varied in colour. Also O. Othello, the elegant 
O. Phoebe, with a magnificent spike of pretty, 
white flowers spotted with dark red ; varieties 
of Bra«so-Cattleya, Laelio-Cattleya Andromeda, 
L.-C. Lydia and other hybrid Cattleyas and 
Laelio-Cattleyas. The species embraced several 
of the handsome and fragrant Trichopilia 
suavis, a nicely-flowered plant of the rare Tric- 
hopilia brevis, with yellow sepals and petals 
barred with red, and showy white lip, Laelia 
Gouldiana, Saccolabium giganteum, &c. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
showed a selection of new hybrid Orchids, for 
two of which see Awards. It included Brasso- 
Cattleya Madame Hye, Westonbirt variety (C. 
Harrisonian? x B. Digbyana), an improvement 
on that for which he received an Award of 
Merit at the Holland House show ; Cypripe- 
dium Vandyck (C. hirsutissimum hybrid x 
Mons. de Curte), with dark rose-coloured dor- 
sal sepal edged with white ; C. aureum CEdippe, 
with a purple dorsal sepal having the upper 
third white ; C. aureum Hyeanum, and C. il- 
lustre (Lathamianum x nitens). 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Wok- 
ing, showed Cypripedium ^son giganteum in 
splendid condition, the large and beautifully- 
marked flower being of fine substance; C. in- 
signe Laura, a heavily-blotched and brightly- 
coloured form ; C. Minnie, a charming flower 
with the large white dorsal sepal spotted with 
rose ; C. Niobe-Leeanum, which is good in 
colour and size ; C. tonsum, Westfield variety, 
and C. callosum giganteum. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, showed 
three fine plants of their best strain of Vanda 
Sanderiana with very fine flowers. 

Messrs. Jas. Cypher & Son, Cheltenham, 
were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for an 
excellent group in which good forms of Cypri- 
pedium Leeanum, C. insigne, and some of the 
newer hybrids were represented. Cypripedium 
vil-exul was a finely-formed flower, C. Charles- 
ianum, Cypher's variety, a large yellow flower 
with finely spotted dorsal sepal ; C. Fairrie- 
anum and a few other species were also included, 
and the rare white Dendrobium aqueum, the 
elegant D. Ethel, some Dendrobium Phalae- 
nopsis ; pretty specimens of the yellow Mas- 
devallia Hincksiana varieties of Laelia anceps, 
and others. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, staged a 
group in which Laelia autumnalis and L. a. alba, 



Cypripedium Maudiae, C. Leeanum Clinkaberry. 
anum, C. aureum virginale, the prettily-marked 
C. Adrastus Marieae, the greenish-yellow C. in- 
signe Lucianum with three flowers, C. i. Sanderae 
five flowers ; a good, nearly pure white Dendro- 
bium Phalaenopsis, Warscewiczella velata, and 
the finely-shaped and distinct Cypripedium in- 
signe " E. J. Seymour." 

Messrs. Heath & Son, Cheltenham, staged a 
selection of hybrid Cypripediums including the 
true C. Swinburnei magnificum, C. Mons. de 
Curte, C. Leeanum, &c Also Cattleya Perciva- 
liana, and a home-raised hybrid between Cat- 
tleya Harrisoniana and C. Walkeriana and re- 
sembling C. O'Brieniana. 

Messrs. J. W. Moore, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, 
staged a small group of Cypripediums, includ- 
ing Cypripedium Fowlerianum magnificum of 
good shape and dark colour ; C. Clio gigan- 
teum, C. Black Empress, a very dark-coloured 
flower; C. Calypso, C. Deedmanianum, &c. 

J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr. J. Davis), showed Cypripe- 
dium Ernest Read (Wm. Matthews x callosum 
Sanderae), a very large flower, broad in all its 
parts, whitish, tinged with rose, the dorsal 
sepal having emerald green lines. 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Camberwell (gr. Mr. 
Smith), showed the pretty Pleurothallis punc- 
tulata and some interesting cut spikes of Or- 
chids. 

M. Maurice Mertens, Mont St. Amand, 
Ghent, showed Cypripedium Lathamianum 
Rex ; the greenish-yellow C. insigne Hyeanum 
and other hybrids; Miltonia Bleuana ^randi- 
flora, Brasso-Caltleya Digbyano-Mendelii, Cat- 
tleya Trianae dehcata and a form with dark 
rose-coloured lip. 

M. Jules Hye de Crom, Ghent (gr. Mr. 
Coen), sent Cypripedium Lathamianum im« 
peratum, a magnificent, large, and finely-formea 
flower. 

Messrs. Linden, Brussels, showed two very 
handsome varieties of Odontoglossum crispum 
raised by crossing fine blotched forms, and of the 
same class as those illustrated in the Gardentrs' 
Chronicle, December 22, pp. 418-9. O. crispum 
coloratum, the larger of iht two, had the fine 
broad-petalled flowers almost entirely of a rich 
purplish red with white margin and slight white 
lines dividing the colour; the O. crispum^emi- 
natum had rather smaller and darker flowers, 
and both had the usual yellow and dark-lined 
O. crispum crest. 

Mr. H. A. Tracey, Twickenham, showed 
Cypripedium xanthinum (Leeanum x insigne 
Furzeanum). A good yellow flower profusely 
spotted on the dorsal sepal and petals with 
chocolate colour, the spottmg on the lower half 
of the dorsal sepal being on a pale-green 
ground. 

J. FoRSTER Alcock, Esq., Exhims, North- 
church, showed Cypripedium Chapmanu, Ex- 
hims variety, large and densely spotted with 
purple ; and C. Charlesworthii, Exhims variety. 

Reginald Farrer, Esq., Clapham, Lanca- 
shire, sent Cypripedium Phaedra, Ingleborough 
variety. 

J. Wilson Potter, Esq., Elmwood, Croydon, 
sent a cross between Laelia cinnabarina and L. 
Jongheana with a spike of orange-coloured 
flowers near to L. Gwcnnie. 

J. H. Craven, Esq., Beeches, Keighley (gr. 
Mr. Corney), sent Cypripedium Helen II., 
Craven's variety (insigne Sanderae X bellatu- 
lum album). Flowers white, spotted with 
purple. Lip sulphur-yellow. 

Gurney Wilson, Esq., Glenthorne, Ha)rwards 
Heath, sent Odontoglossum Rossii Wilsoni, a 
pretty form with dark, reddish spotting on the 
sepals. 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Seven- 
oaks (gr. Mr. Stables), sent Odontoglossum 
crispum Poultoni, finely grown and flowered, 
the blooms being clear white, blotched with 
purple. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certificate. 

Odontioda Bradshawia X (Cocklioda NoezUana 
X Odontoglossum crispum) from Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Bradford. A 
truly great acquisition and a fitting companion 
to the very beautiful C. Vuylstekeae. The plant 
is of neat habit, and bore a spike of thirteen 
flowers produced like thiose of O. crispum, but 
of an uniform cinnabar-scarlet, with a slight 
shade of the white ground colour being traceable 
beneath the bright surface colour. The seg- 
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xnents are eaual ; the lip having a yellow crest 
with a scarlet blotch in front and a similar 
colour at the apex. The raisers may be con- 
gratulated on their success, for few hybrids are 
of such distinct characters. 

Awards or Merit. 

Odonto^lozsum Alicea (Edwardii x cris po- 
ll arryanum) from J. GuRNEY Fowler, Esq., 
Glebelands, South Woodford. A near ally of 
O. Thompson ianum (Edwardii x crispumj il- 
lustrated in the Gardeners* Chronicle^ May 6, p. 
285, bat lighter in colour, the claret-coloured 
blotches being broken by rose-coloured lines, 
llie slender, straggling spikts bore several 
flowers, the ground colour being pale lilac, but 
the greater part of the surface occupied by 
claret-coloured blotches, crest of lip yellow (see 
fig. 15, p. 26). 

BrassO'Cattleya Pluto (C, granulosa x B. 
Digbyana) from Major G. L. Holford, C.I.E., 
C.V.O. (gr. Mr. Alexander). A very remark- 
able hybrid, with much of the form of C. granu- 
losa, but amplified and with the front and side 
lobes of the lip fringed. Sepals and petals pale 
green. Lip white, with purple lines from the 
base. 

Cattle ya Maggie Raphael alba (Triana alba 
X Dowiana aurea) from Major G. L. HolfORD. 
A pretty flower with white sepals and petals, 
and rose-coloured lip with gold lines. 

PkaiO'Calanthe Colmanii (Pkaius Norman x 
Calamtke Regnteri Stevensi) from Jeremiah Col- 
MAK, Esq., Gatton Park, Reigate (gr. Mr. W. P. 
Bound). A fine white variety, with some purple 
lines at the base of the lip, and the most de- 
sirable of Phaio-Calanthes. The plant opened 
on January 1, the day on which Mr, Colman's 
son, Jeremiah Colman, attained the age of 
twenty-one, and it was named to commemorate 
the occasion. It was raised at Gatton Park. 

Fniit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Presefit : G. Uunyard, Esq. (chairman) ; and 
Messrs. W. Bates, S. Mortimer, J. Chcal, A. 
Dean, W. Pope, E. Beckett, H. Parr, R. Lye, 
0. Keif, H. J. Wright, A. R. Allan, J. Davis, 
J. Lyne, G. Reynolds, J. Mclndoe, J. Jacques, 
Chas. Foster, Jas. Vert, O. Thomas, W. Pou- 
part, and A. H. Pearson. 

As is usual, several varieties of Apples were 
presented for awards, and more than one 
new variety of Potato, but none was adjudged 
worthy of distinction. A Cultural Commenda- 
tion was voted a very fine sample of Glou Mor- 
wau Pear, shown by Mr. John Crook, Forde 
Abbey Gardens, Chard, and, as stated above, 
an Award of Merit was granted to a Pear, a 
description of which is given below. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
showed some remarkably good Apples, in all 
110 distinct varieties. They were exceptionally 
well coloured, and had bieen well preserved. 
As is to be expected in a collection of so many 
kinds, some of the varieties, as Worcester Pear- 
main, Cellini, &c., were quite out of season^ 
but the best late-keeping kinds were freely re- 
presented, a selection of the choicer being 
Ivemon Pippin, Charles Ross, Allington Pippin, 
Baumann's Red Winter Reinettc, and the new 
King Edward VIL (Silver-Gilt Knightian 
Meial.) 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed a collection of about 60 
dishes of Apples arranged in a setting of Smilax 
«prays. The fruits were medium-sized examples, 
»nd representative of most of the best kinds 
now in season, such as Beauty of Kent, Blue 
Pearmain (a very fine late-keeping Apple), 
J^tandard Bearer (a large conical dessert Apple 
''f ver)' promising appearance), Bess Pool, 
Orange Pearmain, Winter Peach (a fruit of deli- 
cate skin). Sec. (Silver Knightian Medal.) 

Sir Weetman Pearson, Bart., M.P., Pad- 
^orVhurst, Worth, Sussex (gr. Mr. A. B. Wadds), 
showed 32 dishes of Apples and Pears, and 
several bunches of Grapes. The Apples were 
principally choice dessert varieties, and among 
th* Pears we noticed good fruits of Vicar of 
Winkfield, Glou Morceau, and Doyenn^ du 
Cornice, the last-named having the appearance 
of being capable of keeping till a still later 
date. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Award of Merit. 
Pear Blickling. — As stated, this variety was 
««nt for naming, but, as it was an unknown 
variety and of exceptional merit, the committee 



gave it this name, and an Award of Merit. It 
was sent by Mr. William Allan, Gunton Park 
Gardens, Norwich, who discovered it about 10 
years ago growing in the gardens at Blickling 
Hall. He described the tree as a strong 
grower and a heavy cropper, and the fruits of 
delicious flavour, which opinion was fully con- 
firmed on tasting. The fruits may be described 
as a late Doyennd du Comice, and the only dif- 
ference that could be noted between the two 
varieties is that the one under notice has its 
stalk set in a distinct cavity. The flesh is white, 
melting, and juicy, with just a trace of gritti- 
ness. 

UNNEAN 800IET7. 

December 20.— Lieut.-Col. Prain, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., exhibited 
two specimens of albino woodlice, Oniscus 
asellus, Linn. Prof. Poulton enquired whether 
either specimen had recently moulted, which 
would account for the absence of colour. Mr. 
Webb, in reply, was able to state that that was 
not the case in one, at least, of the specimens 
shown. 

Mr. N. E. Brown, A.L.S., exhibited a photo- 
graph and dried specimens of Fockea capensis, 
Endlicher, a plant of considerable interest on 
account of its great rarity and its apparently 
great longevity. It was originally described and 
figured by N. J. Jacquin, a hundred years ago, 
in his Fragmenta Botanical p. 81, t. 34. f. 6, as 
Cynanchum crispum, from a plant which had 
been introduced from South Africa and culti- 
vated in the Imperial Garden at Schonbrunn. 
In 1838, Endlicher, in his Iconographia Generum 
Plantarunty refigured the plant and generically 
separated it from Cynanchum on account of its 
remarkable structure. This self-same individual 
plant (from which both the above-mentioned 
figures were made) has been in cultivation at 
Schdnbrunn from Jacquin's time until now, and 
is the only example of the species known, since 
Dr. A. Zahlbruckner states that all attempts to 
propagate it have failed, and no collector ap- 
pears to have refound it, the only dried speci- 
men in existence, so far as known, being the 
one exhibited. The living plant was exhibited 
at the Botanical Congress held at Vienna in 
1905, and in the report of that congress, p. 77, 
is a note concerning it, where it is stated that 
the age of the plant is probably about 150 years. 
But when Jacquin described the plant 100 years 
ago he stated that the tuber was about 1 foot 
long and 6 inches thick ; at the present time, 
from calculations I have made from the photo- 
graph of the plant by comparing the length of 
the largest leaves on the dried specimen with 
those of the photograph, I find that the tuber 
is about 7^ inches thick and stands about 12^ 
inches above the ground. As this small increase 
in size during 100 years has been obtained under 
the conditions of cultivation, where the plant 
would obtain more moisture and be likely to 
grow more rapidly than in the very dry climate 
of its natuial habitat, it would appear conclu- 
sive that its growth is extremely slow, and that 
the actual age of the individual in question is 
probably much more than 150 years. Burchell, 
m a note with a dried specimen of the very 
closely-allied F. glabra, Decaisne, states that the 
tuber is sometimes as much as 2 feet in dia- 
meter, and, if as slow-growing as F. capensis, 
this would imply that the plant must attain 
an age of several centuries. None of the species 
of Fockea appears to be common, and as the 
tubers are eaten by the natives and do not ap- 
pear to produce fruit freely, it is possible that 
they may be approaching extinction. 

Two other interesting plants are Babiana 
spathacea, Ker, and Eriosphaera Oculus-cati, 
Less., which are exhibited further to illustrate 
how very rare or very local some of the South 
African plants are, since neither of these two 
has been collected by any botanical traveller 
since Thunberg found them in 1774, until these 
specimens were gathered. The Eriosphaera was 
originally described as Gnaphalium Oculus-cati, 
Linn, f., Suppl. 364, from a specimen collected 
by Sparrman ; a specimen of it in Thunberg's 
herbarium, upon which Lessing founded the 
genus Eriosphaera, is figured by Harvey in his 
Thesaurus Capensis^ vol. ii. p. ^, t. 149. 

Dr. A. B. Rendle presented a report on the 
botanical collections made by Dr. W. A. Cun- 
nington in Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika, and the 



Victoria Nyanza, 1904-5. Dr. Cunnington spent 
about three weeks on and about Lake Nyasa, 
nearly nine months at Lake Tanganyika, and 
less than a fortnight on the West of the Victoria 
Nyanza. His object was to make as complete 
a collection as possible of the plants and ani- 
mals, especially from Lake Tanganyika, with a 
view to solving the "Tanganyika problem," 
and of ascertaining whether the fauna and flora 
of this lake indicate a former marine connec- 
tion. As illustrated by a good series of speci- 
mens laid on the table, the flowering-plants, 
fern-allies, and Characese, numbering about 45 
sf>ecies, were, for the most part, well-known and 
widely-distributed forms, with others restricted 
to Tropical or Subtropical Africa, such as 
Ottelia, Boottia scabra, and species of Utricu- 
laria. In no case was there any suggestion of 
marine conditions, either past or present, in the 
representatives of the flora. 

The plankton and freshwater Algae, of which 
an account was given by Mr. G. S. West, yielded 
remarkably rich results, due partly, no doubt, 
to the paucity of our previous knowledge of the 
microscopic flora of these lakes, especially in the 
case of Tanganyika. Mr. West's list contains 
about 400 species, a large proportion of which 
are new, including one new genus of Palmella- 
ceoe. A few species from Tanganyika showed a 
striking affinity with marine forms, indicating 
that at some period the water of this lake had a 
considerable degree of salinity. But, as Dr. 
Cunnington explained, this did not involve a 
previous marine connection, but might be ex- 
plained by an increase in saline matter in the 
water due to the damming of the outlet from 
the lake. This damming was perhaps a periodic 
cal occurrence, since Stanley, 30 years ago, de- 
scribed the lake as with no outlet, while a few 
years later Mr. Hore, visiting the same spot as 
Stanley, found the water rushing through the 
present outlet towards the Congo. 

MANCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGLAND OBOHID. 

December 23. — Committee present : Messrs. 
Ash worth, Thorp, Sander, Shill, Warburton, 
Cypher, Ward, Parker, P. Smith, Leemann, and 
Weathers (hon. sec.). There was a capital dis- 
play of plants at this meeting. E. Ashworth, 
Esq., Harefield Hall, Wilmslow, Ches^iire, staged 
a charming group of Cypripediums, many choice 
varieties and hybrids being represented. (Silver 
Gilt Medal.) 

A. Warburton, Esq., Vine House, Hasling- 
den. Lanes., also contributed a goodly display 
of plants. A noticeable example in his group 
was a fine form of Odontoglossum Uro-Skinneri 
called Vine House var. ; this received a First 
Class Certificate. A similar award was granted 
to Brasso-Cattleya x Warburtoni, a beautiful 
hybrid between Brassavola Digbyana x Cattleya 
Schroderae var. alba. The flower is almost pure 
white, and intermediate in character between its 
parents. From the same collection Cypripedium 
X Ville de Paris, C. insigne var. Sadleri, and 
Cypripedium X Amy Moore received Awards of 
Merit. 

S. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range, received 
Awards of Merit for Cypripedium x General 
Stossel, C. insigne var. Holfordianum and C. in. 
signe var. " Sheila.*' 

Messrs. Keeling & Sons, Bradford, received 
an Award of Merit for Cypripedium x Hector, a 
cross between C. Sallieri and C. nitens mag- 
nificum. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, exhibited a new and interesting hybrid in 
Odontioda X heatonense var. St. Vincent. This 
plant is a cross between Cochlioda san^uinea and 
Odontoglossum cirrhosum, and is a pretty addi- 
tion to the family. 

J. \\. Craven, Esq., Keighley, Yodcs, gained 
a First Class Certificate for Cypripedium x 
Archimedes var. eboraicum, and an Award of 
Merit for C. Archimedes, Craven's var. 

Messrs. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, were 
awarded a Silver Medal for a choice group of 
plants, in which a fine specimen of Cypripe- 
dium X I^eeanum with 30 blooms was promi- 
nent. P, W. 



TRADE NOTICE. 



R. O. Mevck, Ltd.— Mr. Alfred I^opnes ha<. retired from 
the joiDt nianaKement of the London House in order to take 
up heatinfc work abroad, and Mr. Paul Kreb* will act as sole 
manager of the London department in future. 
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R. B. Cater. — We regret to have to record the 
death, in his 75th year, of this gentleman, who wa:; 
well known in Bath and whose name is familiar to 
Rosarians and Chrysanthemum growers. Of late 
years no exhibition in Bath was cpmplete without 
his groups. He was one of the foundation members 
of the National Rose Society, and a Rose brought 
out in 1898 by Messrs. Cooling was named after 
him. He was President of the Bath branch of 
the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution and 
was most active in business matters connected 
with the city. 

John Byers. — We are informed of the death 
of this gardener at Harrogate on December 19, 
1906. Deceased, who was born at Stoke.sley, was 
85 years of age. He was apprenticed to gardening 
at Studley Royal. Ripon, then in the possession of 
Miss Lawrence. As improver he served under his 
father in the gardens of Sir Joseph Pease at Dar- 
lington. After this he held the position of head 
gardener to Squire Bethell, at Rise, near Beverley ; 
to Mr. Shuster at Sydenham, whose garden occu- 
pied the site of the present Crystal Palace, where he 
remained until the Palace was half built ; to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Brady, with whom 
he remained for 14 years, and to Colonel Tenny- 
son. Kilronan Castle, co. Roscommon, Ireland, 
with which gentleman he remained for seven years. 
For the past 27 years Mr. Byers resided at Harro- 
gate. He was a frequent contributor to the 
columns of the Garditiers' Chronicle. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books : Jacobin. We are not aware of any special 
value attaching to " Every man his own gar- 
dener (1784J. ' ' We expect a second-hand book- 
seller would put a very low price upon it. 

Caterpillar at Roots of Rose : /. S. E. The 
larva of one of the noctuid moths, but not a 
recognised pest. It was probably introduced in 
the potting material (turf). In selecting the 
turf from the stack care should be taken to avoid 
using that near to the outside of the stack where 
there may be living roots of grasses, as it is 
in such places that various insects or their 
larvje are found. 

Currant-buds for Inspection : Miss Af . P. R. 
There is no trace of the Currant-bud mite in the 
specimens you send us. 

Dbndrobium infundibulum : Correspondent. The 
parts of an Orchid flower are (except in Cypri- 
pediums) arranged in three's, but it frequently 
happens that from some cause or other the parts 
are disposed in alternating pairs as in your 
flower. It is interesting, but of no special value. 

Desideratum Boiler: A. B. We have not had 
any experience in the working of the Desidera- 
tum boiler, and therefore cannot say whether it 
is an improvement on the Loughborough heat- 
ing apparatus or not. You do not furnish us 
with particulars as to the manner in which your 
boiler and hot- water pipes are fixed, so as to 
enable us to tell you the cause of its not acting 
properly, further than that the boiler •• bangs 
off * ' when stoking a good fire. This noise may 
be attributed to faulty circulation of the hot 
water in boiler and pipes, caused through neg- 
lect to secure a sufficient rise in boiler and flow- 
pipes when fixing same in position (see p. 436 in 
last volume). Faulty stoking may also be 
responsible for such noises. If a body of fire is 
kept near to the front of furnace, where cold 
water enters the boiler with none at the back, as 
is sometimes the case, bangs will occur in the 
first part of the boiler as described in your note. 
Keep the hre well to the back of the furnace, 
leaving a clear space of about nine inches between 
the body of fire and the furnace door. 

Elms : /. Cross. In addition to the common 
English Elm the undermentioned varieties 
may be included : Ulmus campestris latifolia 
variegata, U. c. samiensis (Jersey), U. c. an- 
tarctica aurea fU. Rosseelsii), U. c. Louis Van 
Houtte, U. glabra cornubiensis (Cornish). U. g. 
vegeta (Huntingdon), U. montana Dovaei. and 
U. m. fastigiata aurea (U. Dampieri Wredei). 

Emigrant to British Columbia: A. G. This 
district is the extreme western portion of 
Canada. You will obtain all the information 



you require from the Canadian Offices, Parlia- 
ment Street, Whitehall. See the articles on fruit 
growing in Canada, p. 189 of our issue for 
September 15. 1906. and December 8, 1906. 
p. 384. 

Flora of Venezuela : Correspondent. We cannot 
find that Mr. Rusby has published any separate 
work on the subject. 

Gas-Liquid for Tomato Soil: S. G. R. Gas- 
liquid is not at all the same product as gas-lime, 
neither in its chemical composition nor in its 
manunal effects. The chief properties of gas- 
lime are about 38 per cent, of lime and 28 per 
cent, of sulphuric acid. Gas-liquid is valued 
especially for its compounds of ammonia, being 
the material from which sulphate of ammonia is 
manufactured. It varies very much in com- 
position, sometimes containing large quantities 
of Valuable material. ^sometimes only very little. 
It contains no lime. Gas-liquid is not to be 
recommended for Tomato soils, because the 
ammonia would cause the plants to grow much 
too rank ; there would be an over luxuriance of 
foliage and stem and but little fruitage. Gas- 
liquid answers very well for moss-infested 
lawns. In this case it should be diluted with 
five or six times its weight of water. Also it 
may be used with the same amount of dilution 
for gross-feeding leafy plants such as the 
Cabl^e family. 

Gas tar on Hot- Water Pipes ; Miss M, P. R. 
You should have coated the pipes with a com- 
position of lamp black and grease, but now the 
mischief has been done your better plan will be 
to wait until the fumes pass off. If you remove 
all the plants, the tar could be burned off by 
means of a blow-lamp such as is used by painters 
for removing paint. 

Lily of the Valley Diseased : J. P. The plants 
are_badly affected with the disease known as 
Botrytis ^alanthina. You can do nothing but 
bum the mfected stock. Before growing these 
plants in the same structure again, you must 
cleanse it and syringe it well with some fungi- 
cide such as permanganate of potash (Condy*s 
fluid), or a weak solution of carbolic acid. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to en- 
croach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county tne miitsare 
grown in. and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Corrtspondtnts 
not answered in this issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits: A.J.C. 1. Northern Spy; 2. Royal 
d'Angleterre ; 8, French Crab ; 4. Catillac. — 
A. Price. Lord Lennox. — U. M. 1, Non- 
such Paradise ; 2, Niton House : 8, Winter 
Hawthornden ; 4. Calville St. Sauveur ; 5, 
Round Winter Nonsuch. The Grape is 
Mrs. Pinces Black Muscat.— Old Reader, 1, 
Van Mons Leon Leclerc ; 4, Decayed ; 5, 
Osterley Pippin ; 6, Tower of Glamis ; 9, 
Ribston Pearmain ; 7. Harvey's Defiance ; 8. 
Winter Strawberry ; 12. Hanwell Souring ; 
10, Dredge's Fame ; 13, Small's Admirable. 

Plants : A. R. A. 1, Oncidium raniferum ; 2. 
Stelis micrantha ; 3. Masdevallia nidifica ; 
4. Pleurothallis rubens ; 5, Odontoglossum 
Wallisii ; 6, Ada aurantiaca. — V. T. 1, Pteris 
longifolia; 2. Pteris hastata; 8. Selaginella 
Wildenovi ; 4, Selaginella laevigata ; 5, Adian- 
tum concinnum. — C. E. F. Oncidium tetrape- 
talum (the white-lipped) and Seraphyta multi- 
flora. — F. U. Zygopetalum Mackaii. — A.J.L. 
Asplenium bulbiferum.— Soif^tew. X., Portugal 
Laurel, Cerasus lusitanica; Y., not recognised, 
if grown under glass probably Stenotaphrum 
Americanum variegated variety; Z.. Euonymus 
japonicus var. 

Plant Staging in Greenhouses : /. H. An open 
trellis staging is preferable to one that is closed 
with slates and covered with shingle, inasmuch 
as the air can circulate more freely amongst the 
pots, and the woodwork of the stage will not 



decay so soon as if it were covered with the 
slates and shingle. For Fern-growing it is 
necessary to arrange a staging that will provide 
a moister base than that afforded by the open 
trellis. For bedding plants, growing in heated 
frames, a base made from cinder ashes is most 
suitable, provided the frame is not so deep as to 
cause the plants to be thrown too far below the 
glass, otherwise growth would be weak. A base 
of cinder ashes is more helpful to the well-doing 
of the plants than a staging, whether composed 
of slate or wood. 

Scorching of Melons : J. H. It is an unusual 
occurrence for Melons in a greea state to get 
scorched by the sun. but more unusual still for 
them to sustain injury in this way when the fruits 
are approaching maturity. The cause is due to im- 
perfect ventilation and neglecting to admit suffi- 
cient air early on bright, sunny mornings ; or yoa 
may have closed the houses too early in the 
afternoon without distributing plenty of mois- 
ture in the house at the same time. Admit a 
little fresh air to the structure in which your 
Melons are growing when the thermometer 
registers between 76'' and 80** of beat in the 
morning, afterwards increasing and decreasing 
the amount then given according to the weather 
out of doors. An atmospheric temperature of 
85^ to 90^ should be aimed at between the 
hours of say, 9.30 in the morning until closing 
time in the afternoon. Closing time may range 
from 3.30 in the afternoon from April to the 
end of May. to 4.30 p.m. in July and August, 
and the temperature may then safely be 
allowed to run up to 95^ or 100*^ with an 
abundance of moisture being distributed in the 
house when the fruits are swelling. If an atmos- 
phere devoid of moisture is allowed to rise to a 
heat of 90^^ or 95° in the morning before admit- 
ting fresh air to the house, pit, or frame, the 
fruit, if fully exposed to the sun, is likely to get 
scorched, more especially should the planis 
happen to be rather dry at the roots at the 
time. It is an easy matter to tell when Melons 
are ripe. The fruits change from a green or 
light green to a golden or yellowish colour, 
exhibit cracks round the stems, and throw off a 
pleasant aroma. When this evidence of ma- 
turity is present you may safely cut your Melons. 
A free circulation of fresh air should be 
observed when the fruits are ripening that they 
may develop flavour, and by keeping the fruit 
for a day or two in a dry cupboard before eating 
the flavour is further improved . You should read 
and study our " Fruits under Glass " calendars 
from week to week. 

Sowing Odontoglossum* Seeds : W. P. One of 
the best cultivators of Odontoglossums from 
seeds whose methods we have inspected has 
obtained the very best results by sowing the 
seeds on the surfsice of the material in pots con- 
taining imported established Odontoglossums 
and suspending them in the same house. 
Another cultivator sowed seeds on freshly im- 

Corted Odontoglossum crispum roots, the plants 
eing simply placed in pots and kept firm by 
crocks and a little sphagnum to hold moisture. 
By this method he alleged that he obtained assist- 
ing micro-organisms. If some seed-pans are 
prepared with a convex surface over which soft 
cotton cloth is strained, the seeds being sown on 
the cloth surface, good results are secured if the 
material is kept uniformly moist and in an uni- 
formly genial atmosphere. 

Striped Gooseberry : L. Af . The berries 
figured on p. 280 of our issue for October 90 
last were produced on a bosh of the variety 
Warrington, and were coloured red and pale 
creamy white. 

Warty Swellings on Vine Shoots : Red Breast. 
The growth, or intumescence, as it is known by 
scientists, is the result of some injury which sets 
up an irritation in that particular spot, to which 
an iLcreased flow of sap is directed for the 
purpose, presumably, of repairing the damage. 
It is a common occurrence, and is usually 
attributed to damage by frost. 

Communications Received.— W. W.— W. E. G.— H. M.— 
J. C. Durrii— E. S. S.— F. B.— A. N. (see address given on 
p. 27)— A. G. S.. New Zealand— R. G.-J. C. (many 
thanks for S/6 which has been put into R.G.O.F. Collecting 
Box.)— Scot.— J. G. Baker— Lt.-Col. Prain— P.T. B.— S. A. 
— E. M.— R. G.— F. D. & Co.— A. R. B.— T. D.— L. F. W. 
— S. J.— T. P. C— H. J. W.— H. L, & Co.— G. D.-J. W.— 
Scot.— T. J.— E. H. J.— J. D. G.-F. M.— A. D. W.-W. G. 
— H» S» K.— F. M» AV.— H. S. — G« M» 

For Market and Weather Reports see page ziv. 
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RASPBERRIES AND BRAMBLES. 

THE character by which botanists dis- 
tinguish the Raspberries from the 
Braipbles is that in the former the fruit 
can easily be pulled away from the long re- 
ceptacle, but in the latter it adheres firm and 
cannot be separated. 

Raspberries— Species. 
I. — Ruhus idceus is the common well- 
known European Raspberry. It is spread 
all through Europe in a wild state, and ex- 
tends through Siberia to Japan. A list of the 
best cultivated forms will be found in 
Nicholson* s Dictionary, 

2. — R» ohtusifoliust Willdenow; R. Leesii, 
Babington; R. idaeus, var. anomalus, Arrh., 
is a singular variety or monstrosity of the 
common Raspberry,with weak, slender stems, 
sterile flowers, and three small round leaflets, 
crowded together at the tip of the common 
petiole. It was first described by Willdenow 
in i8u. It has been found wild in several 
counties in Britain, and also in Scandinavia, 
Denmark and Germany, and, singular to say, 
it has lately been discovered in the moun- 
tains of Vermont. Good figures will be found 



in Boswell-Syme's edition of English Botany^ 
tab. 443, and in Lange*s Supplement to 
the Flora Danica, tab. 133, and of the 
American plant in Rhodora for 1900, tab. 3. 
Mr. CulverwelPs supposed hybrid Rasp- 
berry, figured in the Gardeners* Chronicle, 
Vol. XX. (1883), p. 13, Fie. 8, is R. idaeus 
var. rotundifolius of Babineton, intermediate 
between obtusifolius and the typical idaeus. 
Focke says that the reason of its sterility is 
that its ovaries are incompletely closed. 

3. — R, strigosus of Michaux (R. penn- 
sylvanicus, Poiret) is the common wild red 
Raspberry, of the Eastern United States. It 
extends in a wild state from Labrador and 
Newfoundland across the Continent to British 
Columbia and Alaska, and southward 
amongst the mountains to New Mexico and 
North Carolina, reaching an altitude of 5,500 
feet. It is closely allied to R. idaeus, differ- 
ing in having the stems and petioles densely 
covered with bristles, which are often tipped 
with glands, thinner leaves, densely prickly 
pedicels, and sepals furnished with a few 
glandular bristles on the back. It is much 
cultivated in the United States, and Professor 
Bailey says is now largely replacing idaeus, 
on account of its superior productiveness and 
hardiness. The fruit is a lighter red than in 
idasus, the principal garden forms being the 
Cuthbert and Hansell Raspberries. It is in 
the living collection at Kew. It is figured 
both by Bailey and in Britton and Brown's 
Illustrated Flora of North America. 

4.— i?. occidentalis of Linnaeus is the Black 
Raspberry of the Eastern United States, 
called also Blackcap Raspberry, Scotchcap 
and Thimbleberry. It extends in a wild state 
from Canada and the Great Lakes southward 
to Georgia and Missouri, ascending to 3,000 
feet in the mountains of Virginia, so that it is 
not so hardy as R. strigosus. Its stents are 
very glaucous, reaching a length of 10 to 12 
feet, and finally arching and rooting at the 
tip, which is never the case with idaeus and 
strigosus. The stems are rarely bristly ; the 
leaflets are much larger than in the two pre- 
ceding, white beneath, the flowers form a ter- 
minal panicle, the petals are white and the 
fruit black. It is frequently cultivated in the 
United States, the principad forms being the 
Gregg, Ohio, and Hilborn Raspberries. Like 
the last, it is figured by Bailey and Britton 
and Brown, and is in the living collection at 
Kew. 

5. — R. leucodermis of Douglas, R. glauci- 
folius of Kellog, is the Black Raspberry of 
the western side of North America. It ex- 
tends from Redwood region of California to 
Ot;egon, Utah, and British Columbia. It is 
closely allied to R. occidentalis, but the leaves 
are more coarsely toothed and the prickle 
stronger and more hooked. It is figured in 
Regel's Gartenflora, tab. 670, and is in the 
living collection at Kew. 

In all these Raspberries the colour of the 
fruit varies sometimes to pale yellow. 

Hybrid Raspberries. 
6. — The most important hybrid Raspberry 
is the purple-caned American Raspberry, R. 
neglectus of Peck, a hybrid between strigosus 
and occidentalis. It occurs sometimes in a 
wild state where the two species grow to- 
gether. Bailey mentions as its principal 
cultivated forms the Shaffner, Philadelphia, 
Gladstone, and probably the Caroline Rasp- 
berries. The frijit varies in the different varie- 
ties from red and pale yellow to black. It is 
figured both by Bailey (Shaffner and Caro- 



line types), and by Britton and Brown in their 
Illustrated Flora of North America, and is in 
cultivation at Kew. 

7. — Rubus nohilis of Regel is a cross be- 
tween idaeus and odoratus. It is unarmed, 
with three large broad leaflets, pale green be- 
neath and a crowded panicle of bright red 
flowers. It is fully described in Regel's 
Gartenflora, in Vol V. (1857), P^S^ ^- ^ his 
also is in the living collection at Kew. 
Hybrids of idaeus, both with strigosus and 
occidentalis, are enumerated in Vilniorin's 
catalc^ue. 

Hybrids between Raspberries and 
Brambles. 

8. — The principal hybrid between a Rat>p- 
berry and a Bramble is the Loganberry, The 
Loganberry was raised in 188 1 at Santa 
Cruz, California, by Judge J. H. Logan, 
after whom it wa^ named. Its parent was a 
pistillate form of the common Californian 
R. vitifolius, supposed to have been fertilised 
by pollen from neighbouring R. idaeus. It 
was distributed in 1893, after five years' test- 
ing, by the California Experiment Station, 
through the United States and Europe. It is 
much more of a Bramble than a Raspberry 
in its habit of growth, foliage, and fruit. A 
basket of the fruit was exhibited in Vincent 
Square at the October show. Mr. Charles 
H. Shinn, in Bailey's Cyclopccdia of Ameri- 
can Horticulture^ says that two adjacent 
plants grown at Berkeley, California, cover 
12 square yards, and in 1899 yielded four 
gallons of fruit. The late Mr. Richard Dean 
stated in The Garden that with generous 
treatment its stems in the South of England 
will make a growth of 20 feet in a season. 

9. — The Mayberry is one of Luther Bur- 
bank's recent "creations.** It is a hybrid 
between strigosus and palmatus, a very dis- 
tinct Japanese species, with large long- 
stalked solitary flowers and palmate leaves, 
like those of a Maple. It is described as hav- 
ing a large yellow edible fruit, ripening in 
advance of the Strawberry. We know no- 
thing of it in England. 

Brambles — Species. 

10,— Rubus laciniatus of Willdenow (R. 
Quintlandii, Hort.), is well-known in English 
gardens. It was first described by Willdenow 
from the Berlin Botanic Garden in 18 11. I be- 
lieve it to be a out-leaved form of R. Selmeri 
of Lindeberg, a common British Bramble, the 
R. afiinis of Babington, but not of Weihe and 
Nees. The fruit is much larger and more 
succulent than that of the common Black- 
berry of the London greengrocers* shops, 
which is R. ulmifolius of Schott, R. rusii- 
canus of Mercier, R. laciniatus is much cul- 
tivated in Oregon, California, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. It is figured by Lange in 
Flora Danica, table 2,303, amd also by Bailey 
and in the Journal of Horticulture for 1883, 
P- 53 1 » Fig. 105. 

II. — R, nigrobaccuSf Bailey, is the plant 
taken by Torrey and Gray as the typical form 
of R. villosus of Alton, but it is not Alton's 
plant. It is the common arching Bramble of 
the Eastern United States, extending from 
Canada southward to Florida, and westward 
to Arkansas. It has arching stems reaching 
a length of 10 feet, with stout, hooked leaver 
of the sterile stem with five ovate pointed 
leaflets, green beneath and the four upp<'r 
distinctly stalked, lax simple racemes of 10- 
20 flowers, small ovate sepals and whit.* 
petals, and moderately lar^e j^lobose succu- 
lent black fruit. There are two cultiva.« J 
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types, according to Bailey, one the long- 
clustered Blackberries, such as Taylor and 
Ancient Briton (see Figs. 2,204, '■'oj, 2,206 in 
his American Cyclopcedia of Horticulture), 
and variety sativus, with fewer flowers (Fig. 
2,207), from which spring the Snyder, Kitta- 
tinny and Erie Blackberries. There are 
several closely allied species, such as R. 
argutus. Link, R. alleghaniensls. Porter, R. 
floridus, Tratt., R. Randi, Bailey, and R. 
Knslenii, Tratt., which no doubt arc included 
in Torrcy and Uray's Idea of villosus. The 
typical plant is also figured by Britlon and 
Brown, Fig. 1,898, under the name of vil- 
la.— R. nigrobaccus, Bailey, is the plant 
including R. ursinus C. and S. and R. macro- 
peialus Dougl., is the common Bratnble of 



amongst its garden forms the Aughinbaugh, 
Skagit Chief, Belle of Washington, and 
Washington Climbing Blackberry. It is in 
the living collection at Kew. 

Hybrid Bkamblbs. 

13. — The most common hybrid Bramble is 
R. heterophyllus, Willd. A cross between 
nigrobaccus and the true villosus of Alton 
(R. canadensis of Torrey and Gray). It 
occurs both in wild and cultivated forms. 
.Amongst the latter are the Rathbun, Wilson, 
and Wilson, junior. Blackberries, now well 
known to English cultivators. 

14. — Another of Luther Burbank's " crea- 
tion " is the Primus Blackberry, a hybrid be. 
tween R. vitifolius and R. cratiegifolius, 
Bunge (R. Wrightli, A. Gray), a native of 



GUN TON PARK. 

Fleasantlv situated in a beautifully wooded 
park of 1,000 acres in extent, and some 16 miles 
from Norwich and *i from Cromer, stands 
GuDton Park, the residence of Colonel Har- 

The mansion is a square building of white 
bricks in the Italian style, and it was enla^«d 
hy Wyatt in 1785. In the year IBK, many of 
the principal rooms were ruined by fire, and, 
unfortunately, some have not been repaired 
since this disaster, many of the inner walls 
being now thickly covered with Ampelopsis 
Veitchii. From the south front, a magnificent 
view is obtained of what is known as the south 
lake, a sheet of water 2S acres in eacleal, whil« 
on ib« western side an even laigM la)M it b> 
be seen, the two being connected with a stream. 

A vista, known as the Coroaatioa Avenue, 



(See description 



1 side of North America. It Is a 
very variable species, extending from 
California northward to British Columbia, 
and eastward to Idaho. It has long, arching 
or trailing stems, leaves of the fertile shoots 
green beaeath, either simple and deeply, 
three-lobcd (vitifolius), or with three distinct 
leaflets (ursinus). The flowers are often 
imperfect sexually, like a Ilautberry Straw- 
lumber and corj'mbose, like a 
with long acuminate sepals, 
I large black succulent 
fruit of many drupels, R. macropetalus is a 
northern mountain form, with large leaves 
nnd flowers. It is figured in Hooker's 
Flora Boreali-Americana, tab. 59. This 
species has been much cultivated in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere of late years for the 
sake of its fruit. Professor Bailey 



berry, few in 
Dewberry, 
white petals, 



North China, Manchuria and Japan. R. 
iTatJEgifolius has leaves like a Hawthorn. It 
is in the living collection at Kew, and is 
figured in Kegel's Gartetiftora, tabs. 591 and 
924. I have not seen this hybrid in England, 
but it is included in Vilmorin's catalogue. 

15. — The Californian Mammoth Black- 
berry is a hybrid between vitifolius and a 
wild Te.tan species, probably one of the nigro. 
baccus group. It is said to be the largest 
Blackberry ever known, with fruit about 2 
inches long, and stems 25 to 30 feet long, 
but that is in California, not England. 

In writing this paper, as will be seen, I 
have been much indebted to B: 
Ptedia of American llorlicultii 
pensable repertory of informatit 
which concerns gardening in 
Stales, y. C. Baker. 



iley's Cyclo- 



extends fully a mile in a southerly direction ; 
(he trees on either side are Oaks, many ol very 
large site. In the same year that the fire occurred, 
a length of 800 yards was added to this avenue, 
so that in time it will be a tnaf nificeni feature. 

The grounds ate eitonsive, and contain many 
fine specimen iiees. The Spanish Chestnut 
luxuriates, oae of a group on the north-west 
side of the mansion being especially noteworthy. 
It is 60 feet in height, the diameter of the trunk 
at 3 feet from the ground being 7 feet. Some fine 
specimens of Beech and Oak are growing tn the 
park ; one ol the latter was planted on a mound 
at the western end of the estate by John Hu- 
board in the year '1760, and although m a 
healthy condition, it is of a peculiar tortuous 
growth. A tree known as the ThorpiB Oak, 
situated about a mile from the mansion, is said 
to be 300 years old. The branchless trunk is 
42 feet in height, and IB feet in circumference. 
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Jluiy chBcming grass glad«s, giving peeps of 
[b» Undscape and trees beyoad, have recently 
b^n made An avenue of Arundinaria japonica 
,Met«lEt., 18 Jeet wide, has, although but te- 
c-ally planted, attained a height of 1^ feet. 

A terraced Bower garden on the south side of 
Ibe iDinsioo is bright in summer-time with 
;)nv«nng plants and Roses, and at th: lime 
if my viiit iho climbing and Tea varieties of 
the latter looked especially healthy and clean, 
wilb nnl a vestige of mildew. I alsi noticed a 
remarkably tine batch of Montbretias George 
barison and Germania, the former proving a 
Du»t nseful variety for providing flowers (or cut- 
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The glass department is not eite.isive. The 
• mtries are old structures, but they give le- 
maltable results. Gros Maroc in-arched on 
'iros Colmar produces annually heavy crops of 
sbtpely bunches with large berries of quite good 
dsTour lor this variety. Exceptionally fine was 
the cmp of Muscat of Alexandria Crapes, the 
mdi being in-arched on Foster's Seedling. Mr. 
.Ulao, the gardener, is of opinion that when 



velt, *c., were the picture of health. ChrysaD- 
themum plants carrying from three to six ttuas 
gave promise of a fine display laler on. 

Much attention is paid to the culture of hardy 

fruit. The soil is suitable — a sandy loam— and 

;ral good walls 
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long, southern wall is furnished with handsome 
trees that at the lime of my visit were laden 
with eicellent fruits of such varieties as Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Doyenni du Cornice, Emily 
d'Heyst, Duchesse d'Angoulflme, Easier Beutre, 
President Barabi?, NTarie Louise, Marie Louise 
d'Uccle, Striped Williams, Passe Colmar, and 
Wint;r N«lis. On a wall with a west aspect 
trees of Marguerite Marillat and Fondante 
d'Automne were finely cropped. Espalier trees 
were almost equally well cropped, such varie- 
ties as Pitmaston Duchess, Striped Williams, 
and Biockworth Park being especially notice- 
able. 

Wall-trained Peaches, in the appearance of 
their foliage and fruils, did not suggest any 
dilBculty, climatic ot otherwise, ■□ obtaining 



il* »»rieiy is worked upon Foster's Seedling as 
' Mock, there is no risk of shanked berries. In 
iSe bunches -leen there was no sign of such dis- 
figmement. and the colour was di^ilinctly good, 
'.«mg of that deep pleasing amber tint seen 
'nil m the very finest bunches. A capital illus- 
ir»lion of how to best utilise the back walls of 
1 iinery was seen : Black Hamburgh and All- 
:»nte Crapes were planted againit Ihem, and 
'tjllv serviceable bunches of well-coloured 
''i»pes were produced. 

A [»w Camalion house has been lately built, 
•nil this is planted on the American principle, 
li »hip«, it is a double span-roof structure 12 
1«M in height, 40 feet in length, and 30 (eel in 
■i-ltb, with beds 4 feet in width duwn Ihe 
■eitre, with paths between them. One bed. 
- Itet fl inches in width, runs round the build- 
.-( not to the sides. The beds ate 8 inches 
"*«? The arrangement of the hot-water pipes 
'VfoitA to be perfect, and Ih^ were so placed 
'"»! air from the front lights must pass over 
"• pipes as ii enters the house. The plants 
•' yiKh varieties as Enchantress, Challenger, 
fui Maid. Reginald Godfrey, Pre,id;nt Koosc- 



<!atisfaclory results. Hale's Early, Waterloo, 
Early Alexander, Violet te Hative, Condor, 
Royal Geor^^e and Alexander Noblesse, the 
latter, with Uesse Tardive, were especially fine 
on an east wall. The last-named variety is not 
as much known as its merits deserve. It crops 
freely, grows to a good size, the fruits are richly 
coloured, and, above all, their flavour is good. 
Apples succeed well in these gardens. Tilt 
premier place mu,t be given to Norfolk Beauty, 
which had huge crops nf very fine fruit, br>th 
on the original tree and on quite small two-year- 
old bushes. Those who do not grow this 
kitchen Apple would do well to add il to their 
collection ; it is a crosii between Wallham Abbey 
and Warner's King, having the combined quali- 
ties ol the two; one tree, four yeirs grafted, 
had at the lime of my visit 36 handsome fruits. 
Other varieties in bush and standard form were 
Tylers Kernel, Sealon House Russet. I.ady 
Henniker. .Stirling Castle, Bismarck. Kib.iton 
Pippin, Allinyion Pippin, Koyal Jubilee, ("ox's 
Orange Pi].piii. Enremont Russet. James Grieve. 
Chelmsfiird Wonder. Golden Noble, and Hor- 
i::ead's I'earmain. E. .Vo/yn,ui\ 



FOREIQN CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PROVINCE OF MANICA AND 
SOFALA IN PORTUGUESE EAST AFRIC-*. 

The Portuguese territory in Africa under the 
above name is steadily developing, and the 
settlers are endeavouring to show the residents 
what can be done within its boundaries. 
Within the last three years experimental 
stations have been opened in different parts of 
the colony, and in them have been planted 
many introduced economic plants, with a view 
to their general culture for profit. The Govern- 
ment of the territory " Companhia de Mofam- 
bique " wish to show the inhabitants what can 
b: done in this rich corner of East Africa. 
Ou the coast and lowlands are two experimental 
stations, the Mambone, Govaro district, and the 
Chirenda, Chiloane district, respectively. The 
success of the various introductions at these 
stations is established. Land is available for 
the growing of Cocoanut Palms, cotton and 
fibre- producing plants. Labour is cheap and 
abundant, and transport is easy. In the interior 
are two more stations, and others are about to 
be opened. In touch with the railway, 81 miles 
from Beira, one of the Rhodesia cotton com- 
panies is developing some 16,O0U acres of land 
for Ihe growing of cotton plants. The land can 
be lilted by a steam plough. Valleys of rich 
soil are at Ihe disposal of Ihe practical agricul- 
turist. I have just visited the western side ol 
the territory, where I saw as Ane a crop ol 
Coffea arabica on four-year-old trees as I ever 
saw in India or Ceylon. The plar 
were free from Ihe leaf-dist 
species of coffee. The Cedra rubber tree, 
Manihot Glariouii, grow freely everywhere. 

We have the first plantations in South Africa 
of Boehmeiia nivea, the Kheea, Ramie, or 
China Grass. The fibre is now offered in the 
London market. The stalks grow to a height of 
from 4 to 5 (eel. The area devoted to its culture 
will be greatly extended. 

Ficus elaslica, the Assam rubber tree, does 
nell on this east coast and root.s readily from 
cuttings even when ihey are simply put in the 
holes in the field, Iheir only requirements as 
cuttings being shade and plenty o! water. 

Fig. 20 shows one of our indigenous climbers, 
Telfairia pedata, with on!y two years' growth. 
It is growing over Ficus cordata. a common 
native tree. The fruit oi Telfairia pcdala is as 
large as a football, and greatly resembles an 
oidinary green gourd, ll contains numerous 
seeds which are very rich in oil, having as 
much as 30 per cent., of a tallowy substance. The 
seed is an article of commerce, being eipnrled 
to Ihe South of Europe. The Kaffirs have an 
antipathy to cultivating this plant. Il is gene- 
rally lound on trees in abandoned gardens. The 
plants in the foreground are Agave rigida var. 
sisalina, and Iheir culture also represents a 
new industry in these parts. They are in their 
third year o( planting. We are now making out 
first cutting of leaves, and the fibre— sisal hemp 
—(torn them is of excellent quality. It will 
repiesenl Ihe first o( this fibre exported from 
South Alrica. A large demand exists here for 
iho plants. Furcfaea giganlea ; the green Aloe, 
IS also grown as a fibre-yielding plant. 

Mango trees (Mangiicra indica) were first 
planted here by one ol the early Indian tr.iders 
who came to this coast and opened a garden at 
a favoured spot, wherein was good soil and 
plenty of water. , 

Gossypiuin bathndense (South Sea Island 
cotton) is also cuUivaled. In 1905 we gathered 
[Ollon from plants 110 d.-iys old, and ihts cuttoi 
realised in Ihe l.iver|i.iii| market the hi((h price 
o( Sd. per lb. 

Other plants cultivated are Cotoanul Palms. 
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the seeds of wbtchweie procured frniti Zanzibar, 
India, and Ceylon, and the Sweel Cassava, or 
Manihot (Manihot aipi], new In this territory. 
The roots of this plant form one of the chief 
food products of Braiit, Wesl Indies, South 
America, &c. The slaich that they contain Js 
turned into tapioca. 

At every eiperimenlal station we have stock — 
cattle, pigs, mules, donkeys, goats, and poultry. 
/. R. Alexander, Defarlmtnl of Agricullart, 
Comfanhia de yfofambiqae, Btira, S.E. Africa. 



ORCHID H0TE8 UNO GLEANINGS. 

ODONTIODA BRADSHAWI^ x. 

This beautiful Orchid (&g. 21) was the feature of 

last week's meeting of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, and was distinguished by a Firsi-Class 

Certificate, bestowed by the Orchid Commillee. 
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It represents ihe crossinR ot tivo dislmct genera- 
Cochlioda No^zliana and Odonloglossiim crispum. 
bul it is not the first hybrid evolved from these 
genera.^forOdontioda Vuylslekea; x . which caused 
such a sensation at the Temple Flower Show of 
1904. claims a similar parentage, save thai tbe 
Odonloglossum species was Pescalorei. instead of, 
as in this case, ciispuni. The predominating 
colour in the segments is a shade of cinnabar- 
scarlet, with a yellow crest to the tip that is 
blotched in from with scarlet. The raisers were 
Messrs. Charlesworlh & Co., Bradford. 

I.KS CATTLEYA 
TRAlTli DE CUI.TUKF PRATIQUE,* 
Undei this title Monsieur Leon Duval issues 
his new Orchid work designed mainly to deal 
with the cuUuial details of the members of the 
genus Cattleya, although Ihe botanical slandinj; 
of the species forming the genus has been well 



and carefully attended lo, in some cases accord- 
ing to the descriptions given by Professor Alfred 
Cogniaui in the Dicliennairt Iconographiqui des 
Orchidiei, most of the 34 illustrations being 
reproductions of the drawings made by M. 
Goossens for that work. Aiter the preamble 
dealing with the genus Cattleya, the species are 
enumerated in alphabetical order, the name 
being followed by an enumeration of the 
synonyms and the references, the periods of 
growth, resting and flowering, and (he history 
and the description of the species. Then follow 
instructions relating to the management of im- 
ported specimens of the species; "culture 
rationnelle,' in which Ihe queilion of growing in 
pots or baskets, suspended, or on the stage, 
the temperature, shading, &c., are sel forth; 
and occasionally a recommendation thai the 
plaiu may be grown in sphagnum-moss and 
Polypodium fibre. Then follow paragraphs 
dealing with the peculiarities of the species \ 
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the method of propagntion ; and invariably 
directions for culture in decayed leaves. Mon- 
sieur Duval was one of the pioneers ot Orchid 
culture in leaf-soil, and by his adherence lo Ihe 
method seems lo have had better results than 
most growers who have tried the practice m 
this country, bul with disastrous results until 
they reduced ihe admixture of decayed leaveB 
in the composl of peai-libre and sphagnum-mosa 
almost to the vanishing point. In his directions 
Monsieur Duval in many cases advocates a pro- 
portion of p;at, I'olj-podium fibre, sphagnum- 
moss, and sand with the leaves, and a surfacing 
of sphagnum-moss. Throughout the work he 
repeatedly insists on care in watering, the 
neglect of which means ruin lo the subjects 
grown in leaves. A peculiarity 'if the work is 
Ihnt although complete Hsti of the Hybrids of 
Ihe species are given under each, little or no 
mention is made of Ihe fine named varieties 
which with us constitute the main interest. In 
the enumeration of Ihe species, details which 
might be given under sections are perhaps 



excessively elaborated (which, as the work 
is cultural, is not a bad fault), some of 
those most easy to grow having much spaca 
devoted to them ; for examples, Cattleya 
Gaskelliana takes up five, and C. labiala autum- 
nalis nine pages. 

Tb* concluding portion of the book— pp. 2M 
to 222 — is taken up with numerous articles relat- 
ing to the Cattleya bouse, its proportions, con- 
sttuclion, heating, ventilation, shading, and 
every other point likely to be of use to the 
Orchidist. 

The emp:oyment of much time, great care 
on the part of the author and a wonderful know- 
ledge of the subject are evident throughout the- 
whole of this useful work. 



THE ROSARY. 

ROSES IN POTS. 

TiitKE are <>everal methods by which Roses 
may be grown and successfully flowered in pots, 
and most of these are generally well known. 
The following is a description of a lesser-known 
system which I have practised with the best 
results. 

The ptesent is a suitable time to commence 
operations, and all sections of Roses may be 
successfully treated under the system detailed 
below. 

Carefully lift the seedling briar, Maneiti or 
de la Giifteraie stocks, as the case may be, that 
were budded during the months of Jnly, .August, 
and early September, but first subject Ihem to 
a careful eiamination to ascertain if the buds 
are alive and plump. Carefully cut back the 
longer roots, and Irim those which have been 
damaged in lifting, before potting them in a 
compost composed of two parts good loam, one 
part leaf-mould, and one part cow manure — 
Ihe last-named materia] to be well rotted 
and capable of being rubbed through a half- 
inch mesh sieve. Add a little sharp sand. The 
whole of these materials must be well mixed 
together, and in tbe case of soil intended for 
strong -growing varieties and climber,, the addi- 
tion of a 5-inch polful of bone-meal to.eacb 
barrow load of the potting medium will be 
very useful. Previous to potting the plants, 
the flock above the dormant bud should bft cut 
off to within an inch ot the inserted bud the 
remaining portion left above Ihe bud ca . be 
removed after the latter has commenceil to 
grow. The stock should never l>e ^ut quite 
close to the bud, for it often happens th^t 
several inches of the main shoot will die bacfi 
after pruning, and the bud perishes with it. 
The vigour of the variety should be considered 
when potting ; and, owing to the tree root 
action they have had in the open ground, Ihe 
roots will require compressing a liltle in order 
to get them into their pots, which should never 
be smaller than 5 inches in diameter, whilst for 
the stronger-growing varieties pots 8 to 10 inches 
in diameter must be used. 

Firm polling is particularly ncce.isary, and 
Ihe soil should therefore be rammed freely. 
One important item is to have the bud in a line 
with the soil level, bul it must on nr- account 
be buried below the surface. After potting, the 
plants can be placed in a cold frame, ot stood 
in the open air and covered with straw, as ihii- 
will protect the pots and buds from hard 
weather, and induce root action. In the ca^^e 
of the more lender Tea varieties, a frame should 
certainly be used for thcii pioleclioii, as much 
to guard against excessive damp as Irom severe 
weather. The subsequent treatment of the 
plants from this time will depend upon the 
available space tbe cullivator has al his com- 
mand. If flowers are required a month or six 
weeks earlier than those in the open, the plants, 
after having been potted for about one month, 
should be placed in slight heat, which should 
be gradually increased as growth oroceeds, K 
lillle venliiation should be afforded on all 
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favourable occasions, &nd a slight syringing of 
tepid water be given overhead when closing the 
house ; as the season advances, and the sun's 
lays increase in power, two syringings each day 
wdl be necessary. Precautions must be taken 
to guard against mildew, which must be imme- 
diately checked by an application of flowers 
of sulphur, or sulphide of potassium, the latter 
used at the rate of half an ounce in one gallon 
of waUer, and sprayed on the plants towards 
evening time. As growth proceeds, and the pots 
become full of roots, the plants should receive 
a little manurial stimulant. After the plants 
have flowered, say about the end of April or 
May, turn them out into a cool frame, to gra- 
dually harden off, previous to their being placed 
in the open air. These old plants are excellent 
subjects for forcing the following autumn or 
spring, but a sunny position must be given 
them that their growths may be perfectly 
ripened during the summer months. 

It will at once be seen that by this system of 
Rose-growing considerable time is saved, for 
if the plants were potted up in the autumn, as 
is generally practised, they require a season's 
growth be/ore they are properly established, and 
much time must therefore elapse before they can 
be successfully forced. 

Many of the new rambling Roses respond 
well to this method of culture, and often pro- 
duce growths 7 to 8 feet in length the first 
season after they are potted, and the following 
spring they flower profusely along almost the 
whole length of their growth. With me, the 
variety Mar<k:hal Niel (worked upon the Grif- 
feraie stock) has flowered well in five months 
(rem the time of potting the stock containing 
the dormant bud. 

In cold, wet districts, many of the weak and 
tender kinds of Roses may be lifted and treated 
in this manner, and after some growth has been 
made and when the spring frosts are over, be 
planted out in the open ground. To the grower 
with limited area and means, this practice is 
helpful in allowing many of the tender and more 
beautiful sorts to be successfully cultivated. 
W. H. Clarke^ Aston Rowan I, Oxon. 



FLORISTS^ FLOWERS, 

PECULIARITIES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SPORTS. 

With reference to a parti-coloured or bi-color 
Cbrj'santhemum, see p. 435, I may state that 
this is quite a common occurrence when 
sporting takes place in these plants. Often it is 
caused by the flower reverting to its original 
form, and it is of quite common occurrence in 
the sports from Empress of India, Golden Em- 
press, and Queen of England. Waban, a variety 
of American origin, introduced into this country 
some 12 or 15 years ago, was a wide flower, with 
handsome Eorets that recurved gracefully at their 
tips, but it was found to be too " thin " for ex- 
hibition purposes, and it did not long enjoy 
popular favour. The colour, however, was dis- 
tinctly pleasing, being a rich rose tint, with a 
plum-coloured suffusion. 

These parti-coloured sports are of no garden 
value, but they show how little control we 
have over a plant's sporting proclivities. In 
spite of all scientific knowledge, we are still 
lar away from the power of controlling this 
phenomenon ; in fact, we do not even know the 
cause of sporting. Among the Incurved flowers 
more sports have occurred than in the Japanese 
type, in spite of an excess of varieties in the 
latter section. Wliy this should be is diflfi- 
ctflt to say, and also why so few sports of value 
are obtained in the present day, as compared 
with those of 15 years past. Seldom do we find 
one section sporting to an opposite type, al- 
though there are a few of such instances on 
wcord. The Incurved George Glenny produced 
t most beautiful Reflexed flower, which Mr. H. 
Cannell introduced into commerce, and which 



was immensely popular for many years and may 
be now in many places for aught I know. I 
quite forget its name, but in growth it was 
stronger than its parent, and it produced flowers 
freely, and of that delightful primrose colour 
which rendered its parent so popular. 

Another instance of cross-sporting is Mrs. J. 
Bradney, an Incurved variety obtained from the 
Reflexed Mrs. Forsytbe. This, too, retained its 
parental colour, and in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol it was very popular, being especially 
well cultivated by Mr. J. Bradner, who was a 
skilful specimen plant producer. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Only a few years since it was quite excep- 
tional to find a class at any of the autumn 
shows for single-flotvered Chrysanthemums, but 
now it would be difficult to name a Chrysanthe- 
mum schedule which does not contain one or 
more classes. Varieties can be raised so freely 
from seed that an annual revision of lists seems 
an absolute necessity to maintain an up-to-date 
collection. The following 24 sorts will supply a 
thoroughly representative selection : — 

Miss Mary Anderson, blush white. 

Miss Annie Holden, a yellow sport from Miss 
M. Anderson. 

Edith Pagram, rich pink. 

Framfield Beauty, rich crimson. 

Earlswood Beauty, primrose shade of yellow. 

Purity, white. 

Bronze Pagram, bronze. 

Mr. R. M. Parkinson, bright yellow. 

Earlswood Glory, pure white. 

Ewan Cameron, blush white. 

Clibrans' Yellow. 

Mrs. E. Roberts, blush-tinted. 

Mary Richardson, reddish-salmon. 

Sir George Bullough, deep yellow. 

Eureka, white. 

G. W. Forbes, crimson-amaranth. 

Victoria, primrose. 

Will Jordan, crimson-lake. 

Felix, crimson, bronze. 

Clibrans' 20th Century, golden shade of 
bronze. 

El.^ie Neville, terra-cotta shade of red. 
Crown Jewel, bronze-yellow. 
King of Siam, deep crimson. 
Mrs. Langtry, pink. E. M. 



VEBETABLES. 

CELERIAC AS A WINTER VEGETABLE. 
In this country the Turnip-rooted Celery or 
Celeriac is not largely grown, yet it forms an 
excellent winter vegetable, is of agreeable 
flavour, and, being easily digested, is especially 
suitable for invalids. On the Continent it is 
much prized, both as a salad and as a cooked 
vegetable. Considerable quantities of the roots 
are imported into this country, but Celeriac can 
be grown equally well at home as abroad. It 
does not require to be planted in trenches, but 
simply in deeply-dug land, and it must be 
given liberal quantities of food in the shape of 
fertilisers or liquid manures. Of late years 
Celery has been much used as a boiled vege- 
table, but Celeriac is better for the purpose, and 
this latter plant is the hardier, and can be had 
in use for six months— from October till the end 
of March. In the southern parts of this coun- 
try it can remain in the ground all the winter, 
providing a little soil be drawn around the 
crowns ; but where the land is heavy, or in cold 
districts, it should be lifted in the early autumn 
and be stored in a cool store, from which frost 
can be excluded, a little soil or fine ashes being 
placed over the roots to prevent them from 
shrivelling. The cultural requirements of the 
plant are simple and very similar to those of 
Early Celery. The seed should be sown in Feb- 
ruary, or March in a frame or warm house, and 
when the seedlings are large enough they should 



be transplanted a few inches apart, either in 
frames or in boxes. -When sufficiently hardy, 
they should be planted in their permanent quar- 
ters in deep drills drawn 2 feet apart in land 
that has been well manured. Allow a space of 
1 foot between the plants in the rows. At the 
time of planting, remove all lateral shoots, and 
when planting is finished give a copious water- 
ing. At no time during its growth should 
Celeriac be allowed to become dry at its roots, 
and as growth increases afford a liberal supply 
of soot, and occasionally a little salt. Celeriac 
is usually ready for planting in its permanent 
quarters in May and June — the earlier the better 
— in order that the plant may have a long season 
for growth. All lateral shoots must be removed, 
and only the main growth encouraged. There are 
some fine Continental varieties. The Apple- 
shaped and the Dwarf Erfurt are both excellent ^ 
kinds. A word as to the cooking. Many per- 
sons cook it similarly to Beetroot, and when 
cold slice and place it in vinegar, but I would 
advise a trial thus : slice goodly-sized roots 
and fry the rings in butter or in rich stock till 
they are quite brown, and then serve very hot 
on toast. Celeriac also forms an excellent dish 
when made into a pur6e, and placed around 
cutlets of any kind. An ordinary form of cook- 
ing is to boil it till soft in water, with plenty of 
salt, and then to serve it with gravy. It may 
also be boiled like Celery, and served with 
white sauce. G. Wythes. 



FRUIT REGISTER, 

LATE PEARS. 

Good varieties of late Pears, such as are in 
season in March, are not numerous. In 
October there is an abundance of excellent 
varieties, which all ripen about the same time. 
In these gardens the best kinds ripening in 
October are Doyenne du Comice, Marie Louise, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Bcurr6 Bosc, Beurr^ 
Superfin, and Durondeau. Following later are 
Winter Nelis, a very nice Pear, but small ; Con- 
ference, Glou Morceau, Nouvelle Fulvie, Passe- 
Crassane (up to the present this last-named 
kind has with me not been very satisfactory), 
Josephine de Malines, Olivier de Serres, and 
Zephirin Gregoire. One of the best of the above 
named, and one which I intend to plant largely, 
is Nouvelle Fulvie. Fruits of this variety grown 
on upright cordons assume a bright red colour 
on the side next the sun and grow to a large 
size. The flesh and flavour are both excellent 
in quality. Josephine de Malines is also an ex- 
cellent variety, but in these gardens the fruits 
this year ripened very early. In some seasons 
I have kept them in good condition till 
February. Glou Morceau is very good about 
Christmas time. I am planting this season I^ 
Lectier, Mme. Lye Baltet, Marie Benoist, and 
President Barabd, all late varieties, and these 
will be given good positions, and be planted 
in a good sweet loam, to which has been added 
some burnt earth, a little sweet, well-decaved 
manure, and a sprinkling of bones and old 
mortar. Very careful attention in the matters 
of thinning, feeding, and watering are necessary 
in the culture of late varieties of Pears, and the 
fruits should not be gathered till very late in the 
season. Beurr^ Ranee is a variety that keeps 
well. The fiuits are of a desirable size, but the 
flesh is watery, and I have, in consequence, dis- 
continued growing it. With some growers, I 
believe it develops very fair flavour and quality 
generally. It would be interesting if growers 
would record their experience with respect to 
the best varieties of Pears for keeping up a 
good supply during the three first months in 
the year. It has often occurred to me that stew, 
ing Pears might be more largely grown, seeing 
that the demand for them is on the in«^rease. 
Vcrulam and Catillac (which keeps well) are two 
good varieties of stewing Pears. H. Markham^ 
Wrotham Parky Barnet. 
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COLONIAL COmSPONDENCE. 

ROSE CLAIRE JACQUIER. 

I AM posting you by this mail two photographs 
of a good Rambling Rose, Claire Jacquier, grow- 
ing on the house side in this garden. I have 
measured the plant to-day, and it is 22 feet 
10 inches in height and 35 feet in breadth. This 
was planted nine years ago, and although our 
soil is all sand it has reached the top of the 
two-storey house and is now producing more 
young growths — 10 and 12 feet shoots. I think 
I shall not have much trouble to get it 50 feet 
in width next season. The only fault this variety 
has is its short-flowering habit, but it forms a 
grand wind-break and shade for the stoop plants, 
of which Begonia corallina over the front door 
is doing well, covering the wall 11 feet high and 
as far in width ; also President Carnot, with its 
grand trusses of flower. I shall plant Dorothy 
Perkins and Lady Gay Roses this season. I 
have seen Dorothy Perkins make shoots 20 feet 
in length out here in a season. F. C. Syer^ 
gardener to D. K, Petersen , Esq.^ Gienmore, 
Kent/worth, nr. Cape Town, S.A., December 5, 
jgo6. 

[Unfortunately the photographs are unsuitable 
for reproduction. — Ed.] 
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QUICK PROPAGATION OF CARNATIONS. 

Calling, on January 4, upon Mr. J. J. Camflier- 
man, Swan Lane Nurseries, Whetstone, N., I saw 
4,000 plants of the variety Enchantress being 
potted into •* thumbs." They were well rooted 
and strong little plants from cuttings put in on 
December 15, 1906, 21 days previously, including 
the day of insertion . Apart from this rapid propaga- 
tion, special note was made of their absolute free- 
dom from ''rust'* or disease. Other varieties 
equally clean and good were Mrs. T. W. Lawson, 
Flonana and White Perfection. The span-roofed 
house, running from north to south, and measuring 
70 feet by 11 feet, is heated with one row of 4-inch 
pipe all round, and plenty of additional piping 
under the bed. The cuttings weie rooted in very 
moderate heat and were not covered with frames. 
Stephen Castle, 



The WeekNi Work. 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Carrots and Turnips. — The forcing of these 
crops should now be commenced. A good 
supply of stable litter and leaves will be neces- 
sary for the purpose of forming hot-beds, mixing 
these materials well together, in the proportion 
of five or six parts of leaves to one of litter, 
which will ensure a more lasting heat than if 
more litter were used. Sandy loam, with a 
liberal addition of road scrapings or screen- 
ings from the potting shed, is the most suitable 
soil for the small-rooting early Carrots, such as 
Inimitable Forcing, Early French Horn, &c., 
and for such Turnips as Early Snowball, which 
is a very ^ood variety for forcing, and for sowing 
on an early border out of doors a little later on. 

Mint and Tarragon. — Lift some roots of these 
and pack them closely together in boxes filled 
with light soil, which should be stood in a 
moist atmosphere at a temperature of about 
55° until considerable growth has been made, 
when they should be removed to cooler quarters. 

Asparagus beds. — If the Asparagus beds have 
not already been given a good mulching of 
well-rotted manure, this should be proceeded 
with at once, taking advantage of frosty morn- 
ings to wheel it on to the ground. The heavy 
rains which previous experience leads one to 
expect in February will then wash the consti- 
tuents of the manure well down to the roots. 



Cauliflowers. — If the autunm-sown Cauli- 
flowers are being wintered under hand-lights or 
in frames, air should be admitted freely when- 
ever the weather is open, in order that the 
plants may make hardy and sturdy growth, and 
so be in the best condition for shifting to their 
positions out of doors at about the end of the 
month of March. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — The greater part of this 
crop is generally left in the ground, sufficient 
being lifted at one .time to last for two or three 
weeks, thus ensuring a supply in the event of 
the ground becoming frost-bound. The remain- 
ing tubers, however, could now be lifted and 
sorted into two sizes, the smaller ones being 
used for ** seed " purposes. If it is intended to 
plant them again on the same ground as before, 
apply a good dressing of dung, digging this 
deeply into the soil. The sets may be planted 
immediately, in rows placed at 3 feet apart, and 
allowing a space of 15 inches between each set 
in the rows. 

Pea sticks. — If these can now be obtained, 
advantage may be taken of wet weather to pre- 
pare the sticks for use, which will save valuable 
time later on, for as the days get brighter and 
longer, there will be much important work re- 
quiring immediate attention. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Calanthes. — Deciduous Calanthes of the C. ves- 
tita and C. Veitcliii sections as they pass out of 
flower should be placed for their short season of 
rest in a cooler house where the atmospheric tem- 
perature will not fall below 60^. Raise them 
well up to the roof-glass, choosing a position 
where all the sunlight may reach them. Their 
immediate surroundings should be kept quite dry, 
and water at the roots wholly discontinued. 
Plants of the late flowering varieties as C. Reg- 
nierii, C. R. Sanderiana. C. R. Stevensii, C. R. 
Williamsii, C. Bryan, C. Wm. Murray, and the 
varieties of C. Tumerii which have a few flowers 
open will require occasional light waterings at the 
roots until the spikes have become fully developed, 
when water must be entirely withheld. After the 
spikes have been cut. place the plants in their rest- 
ing quarters with those already mentioned. The 
same remarks are applicable to those plants of 
C. vestita rubro-oculata gigantea which are now 
developing their flower spikes. 

Cypripediums.—T>unT\% the past five or six weeks 
a considerable number of Cypripediums have been 
in bloom in the cool intermediate house, and 
amongst them mav be enumerated the following 
varieties, all of which are well worth adding to 
any collection. C. insigne. C. i. Sanderx. C. i. 
Sanderianum. C. i. Harefield Hall. C. i. Dorothy, 
C. i. Amy Moore, &c. ; also C. Leeanum, C L. 
giganteum. C. L. Clinkaberryanum, C. L. macu- 
losum, C. Hera, C. H. Eurvades. C. Adrastus, 
C. Actaeus Langleyense, C. Alcibiades, C. hirsuto- 
Sallieri, C. SaJlieri-Hyeanum, C. Fairrieanum, 
C. aureum. and many others. After the flowers 
have been cut carefully wash the leaves and free 
them from all scale, insects, and other pests. 
Restrict the supply of water during the next few 
weeks, after which time, if any of the plants re- 
quire repotting, if large unwieldy specimens need 
breaking up, or if it is desirable to increase the stock 
of any particular or rare varieties by dividing the 
plants into separate pieces, the operations should 
be commenced. Plants which have become 
pot-bound should be afforded a liberal shift into 
pots at least two sizes larger than those they are 
now growing in. The divided pieces should be 
placed in comparatively small pots until they be- 
come well rooted, when they may again be re- 
potted into pots one size larger. Use clean pots, 
and drain them to about one-third of their depth 
with broken crocks. Place a thin layer of rough 
sphagnum-moss over these, and for a compost use 
lumps of fibrous loam, coarse peat, and chopped 
sphagnum-moss in equal parts, adding some broken 
crocks and silver sand, and well mixing the whole 
together. Pot moderately firmly. Keep the base 
of the plant and the compost just below the rim of 
the pot, so as to make the process of watering 
easy For the first few weeks after the plants 
have been repotted afford them only very mode- 
rate quantities of "water each time the compost 
becomes dry, but when well rooted into the new 
soil, abundance of water will be necessary, both 
at the roots and in the atmosphere. Keep the 
repotted plants thinly shaded from all strong, 



direct sunshine. Lightly spray the plants over- 
head on warm, sunny days. To make a well- 
balanced specimen it is a good plan to select 
strong, well-rooted plants, and, with a sharp 
knife, to divide the rhizomes of the old growths in 
several places, leaving the two front growths in- 
tact. In course of time these old growths will 
produce new ones, which generally come up in 
the centre of the plant, thereby filling any bare 
spaces which may have been caused through loss 
of foliage. f 

PUBLIC PABK8 AND OABDENS. 

By W. W. Pktticrew, Superintendent of the Par)(s and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Garden Allotments. — The Allotments Act 'of 
1867 was passed with a view to making it easier 
for the labouring classes — ^both in town and 
country — to obtain allotment-gardens of a fair 
size at reasonable rents. The Act gives urban 
and rural authorities the power to purchase or 
lease suitable land inside or outside their dis- 
tricts for the purposes of allotments, always 
provided they are quite satisfied that it is not 
possible for the labouring classes to obtain such 
allotments from private owners at a reasonable 
rent. A number of towns and rural districts in 
England and Wales — Scotland and Ireland are 
excluded — have, I believe, adopted the Act, and 
others, while not adopting it, have set aside 
land already in their possession and let it as 
allotments under exactly the same conditions as 
if it had been acquired under the Act. The pro- 
vision of garden-allotments, whether under the 
Allotments Act or not, is in many ways a very 
great boon to working men and their families. 

Their management. — The management and 
control of town garden-allotments naturally de- 
volves upon the Parks Department in all towns 
where such a department exists, hence it is 
necessary for superintendents to make them- 
selves well acquainted with the working of the 
Allotments Act. In the first place, before any 
land is let it is essential to have a number of 
rules drawn up for the regulation and guidance 
of the tenants. Before these rules can come into 
force they must have the sanction of the Local 
Government Board just in the same way as or- 
dinary park bye-laws. These regulations may 
be incorporated in an agreement which ought 
to be entered into and signed by every tenant, 
but they may also be on a printed form avail- 
able for distribution among possible tenants. 
Authorities are permitted to let allotments from 
any area up to an acre ; but, excepting under 
special circumstances, no person is allowed to 
rent an allotment exceeding an acre. For obvious 
reasons the maximum is never reached in town 
allotments. In this city tenants at one time 
were allowed to hold 40 perches, then later they 
were reduced to 20, and now the demand is so 
great, and the area of land at our disposal so 
limited, that it has recently been decided to re- 
duce the size of all allotments to 10 perches 
each. 

The abuse of sub-letting. — As local authorities 
are, very properly, not allowed to purchase or 
lease land for allotments unless at such a rea- 
sonable price that the rents received from the 
letting will cover all expenses incurred (except- 
ing draining, fencing, and road-making), it 
stands to reason that in thickly-populated dis- 
tricts, where the value of land is very high, 
little suitable ground can be obtained. Under 
these circumstances, in large towns there are 
always more applicants for allotments than there 
are plots to dispose of. This fact often gives 
an opportunity to the unprincipled to abuse 
their privileges by sub-letting their allotments 
at enhanced rentals. Sub-letting is quite ille- 
gal, but, nevertheless, it appears to be done 
wherever allotments are sufficiently large to be 
so dealt with, and the only remedy seems to be 
to let them in such small plots that no advan- 
tage can be gained by a holder dividing his land 
with another. Greengrocers are sometimes a 
source of troul?le to those in charge of allot- 
ments, for although not eligible under the Act, 
they often contrive, by some means or another, 
to get possession of a number of plots and hold 
them in the names of different persons. A piece 
of garden ground near a town at the low rent 
usually charged for municipal allotments is a 
great advantage to people in this business, and 
it is not to be wondered at that they do their 
best to secure it in this way. 

Co^jpensation to outgoing tenants. — Some 
authorities, for convenience sake, and to do 
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away with the bother of dealing with compensa- 
tion, allow outgoing tenants to find incoming 
tenants, who are willing, in taking over their 
plots, to pay the compensation they ask. This 
is bow undesirable persons get hold of the 
ground. It is a very bad policy to adopt, for 
although it may save a little inconvenience at 
the time, it ultimately leads to a great deal ot 
trouble with would-be tenants. I . have known 
respectable working men apply foi; years to an 
autnority for allotments without success, while 
others who had not even made formal applica- 
tion obtained them quite easily by taking them 
direct from outgoing tenants. This is not as it 
on^ht to be. The name^, with particulars re- 
lating to all applicants for allotments, should 
be entered in a special book kept for the pur- 
pose, and all applications should be dealt with 
in rotation, as vacancies occur in the allotment 
grounds. The crops and outbuildings should be 
valued by a competent person, and the incom- 
ing tenant made to pay on his valuation in the 
ordinary way. This is not only the fairest 
method of dealing with the letting question, but 
it is the most businesslike, and the one whicn 
in the end works best. 

Encourage good cultivation. — Although it does 
not exactly come within the province of the 
parks department to encourage a high state of 
cultivation on their allotments, yet — where there 
is no local society to do this kind of thing — the 
department would be doing a great service if 
es'^n unofficially it did something to promote 
healthy rivalry among its own tenants. 



Getural work. — Overhaul plant houses gene- 
rally. Wash them inside and out, give a coat 
of white-washing to the walls, and effect all 
necessary repairs, that there may be nothing of 
this work to be done in the spring. PrepaVe 
liberal supplies of leaf -soil, peat, and loam' in 
the sheds, having it all picked over ready for 
use. See that a supply of charcoal^ lime rubble, 
sand, &c., is maintained. 



PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener lo H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Hark, Kent. 

The propagating house. — This should be 
thoroughly overhauled and cleaned, in order to 
have everything in readiness, for quite the 
busiest time of the year in this department is 
DOW approaching. If not already done, the 
present is a good time for putting in cuttings of 
Codiaeums (Crolons) and Cordylines (Dracaenas), 
thus ensuring for them a long season of growth. 
'* Ringing " is probably a better method of 
propagating these plants, especially if it is de- 
sirable to obtain large plants in a short space 
of time. [Codiaeums raised from " ringing " 
have usually a better furnished base, with 
longer, more perfectly developed leaves, than 
those raised from cuttings. — Ed.] If this latter 
method is adopted, the material used for cover- 
ing the cut part of stem should be kept in a 
damp condition to inVluce the plant to make 
roots, and when this has taken place, the rooted 
shoots should be cut off and potted carefully 
in light, warmed soil. Place these plants in a 
position where they can be shaded for a few 
days whilst recovering from the check. After- 
wards remove them to a shelf in the lightest part 
of the house, and re-pot them when more root- 
ing space becomes necessary. Dracaenas may 
also be propagated by cutting up the old stems 
in the same way that vine-eyes are usually 
treated, placing the pieces thickly together in 
pans. This is a good method where large quan- 
tities are required, and they will make nice 
plants in the first season. Acalyphas make roots 
from cuttings very easily, and are useful plants, 
the variety A. marginata being especially useful 
in a small state. Cuttings of Panicum, Fit- 
tonias, Zebrina pendula (Tradescantia) and Pilea 
should also be put in, as it will soon be neces- 
sary to throw the old stock away, being un- 
sightly. Small batches of cuttings should be 
inserted at intervals throughout the season, 
young stock being most decorative. 

Cinerarias. — Early plants will now be show- 
ing flower, but they may be afforded a little 
weak manure-water, and kept in an atmospheric 
temperature of 46° to 50°, varying according 
to the weather, and falling to 40° on cold nights. 
A hot, dry atmosphere would be very harm- 
ful. Fumigate the plants carefully at regular 
intervals. Later batches in frames may be kept 
a trifle cooler, admitting air whenever the out- 
side weather permits. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias succeed under similar 
treatment to Cinerarias ; the plants in either 
case must not be permitted to suffer from want of 
water at the roots. Move them into larger pots 
in February, or later, according to the state of 
the plants, never allowing them to become pot- 
bound, as they are rarefy capable of growing 
freely after suffering such a check. 



FRUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alkxandkr Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson PATON.Esq,, 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmanoanshire. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Early houses, where 
the trees are coming into bloom, should be 
heated very cautiously, and when the weather 
is cold let the atmosphere be kept somewhat 
drier than usual. Wlien the flowers are fully 
open, pollinate them once daily when the sun 
is warmest with a camePs-hair brush or hare's 
tail mounted on a stick. This treatment is 
specially desirable in cases of shy-setting varie- 
ties. Maintain an atmospheric temperature of 
50° to 55° at night, and 60° to 65° by day, until 
the fruit is set. Admit air through the top ven- 
tilators only, taking care to prevent cold 
draughts. 

Orchard house trees plunged out of doors should 
have a net thrown over them to prevent the 
buds being damaged by birds. 

Early Figs. — When ripe Figs are required 
early in the season, it is best to cultivate trees 
in pots. Plunge the pots in a bed having a 
bottom heat of 70^ to 75°. The atmospheric 
temperature of the pit should be kept at 50° or 
55°. Keep the atmosphere of the house moist 
by sprinkling the paths with water daily. Water 
the plants carefully. Any plants that require 
a shift into larger pots should have their roots 
pruned, as Figs must be kept well m check. 
The compost used for potting should consist of 
light, calcareous loam, or, if this cannot be 
obtained, heavier loam should be mixed with 
lime rubble. Top-dress all the plants with horse- 
droppings. Prune the trees, and tie any shoots 
that may require support. 

Eigs in border s. — If the shoots of these were 
properly pinched in summer, the trees will re- 
quire little or no pruning now. Any shoots 
mat are not required may be thinned out to 
prevent crowding. Wash the stems and branches 
with soft soap and hot water, especially if red 
spider or other pest has been troublesome. Wash 
the woodwork and glass of the houses, and tie 
all the trees up neatly to the trellis. Next re- 
move the loose surface soil from the borders 
and top-dress them with fresh loam and lime 
rubble. Give the border a good soaking with 
water, and mulch the surface. Keep the house 
quite cool at present. When new permanent 
Fig-houses are being erected, remember to see 
that the rooting space is confined by building 
partition walls with bricks, and by concreting 
the bottom of borders. Make up the borders 
with a compost of light, turfy loam, two parts, 
and lime rubbish, one part. No manure will 
be required to be added to the compost. Extra 
strong wood is undesirable. 



THE HABDY PBUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Mayne, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

Manuring fruit bushes. — The concluding paragraph 
in last week's calendar referred to the pruning of 
Gooseberries and Currants. When the prunings 
have been removed, the annual manuring of the 
ground may be proceeded with. There is nothing 
better for this than farm or stable-yard manure. 
The better condition it is in the less quantity will 
be required. It should be wheeled on to the 
quarters during frosty weather, if circumstances 
permit, but as one cannot always wait for frost, the 
most it may be possible to do is to choose a dry 
day for the work. When the ground is in a work- 
able condition, the manure should be forked-in, care 
being taken not to interfere with the roots more 
than is avoidable. If caterpillars were very trou- 
blesome last spring, it would be well to first remove 
2 inches deep of surface soil immediately under 
each bush, burying this deeply in another part of 
the garden, replacing with fresh soil before adding 
the manure. 

Raspberry canes may still be planted on heavily- 
manured, deeply^ug ground, in rows 5 to 6 feet apart 
from each other, and allowing 18 inches between 
each cane. The best supports are made with stout 
posts and strong galvanised straining wire. The 



variety Superlative is the Raspberry roost generally 
grown, but I learn that it is not, a success on all 
soils, especially that of a retentive nature. Hornets 
and Norwich Wonder are lavoqriles with many 
gardeners. A few canes of atgoodautui^a-bearing 
kind should be given a place in all gardens. The 
new variety. November Abundtnotf^.as spoken of 
highly. %U)d two other good sotfii are Belle de 
Fontenay 3ix\d Ofctober Yellow. "Wd-established 
stools, if not already put in order* should have the 
canes tied in position, allowing a-space of 5 inches 
between each cane. Apply a godd mulch of rich 
manure over the roots* when the canes have been 
regulated. Autumn fruiting varieties lequire to 
be cut close to the ground towards tlie end of the 
month, and afterwards may be manured in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Strawberry quarters. — It is pretty general to- 
manure the plants in the autumn, but where 
such was not done, it would be well to Ughtly fork 
between the rows before wheeling on any dressing 
so that its goodness may be washed to the roots of 
the plants. The variety Royal Sovereign, being 
such a rampant grower, should not be treated too^ 
liberally with manure. Those plantations made last 
August or September will need no manure, pro- 
viding the ground was well enriched previous to 
planting. Do not cover the crowns when spreading. 



THE FLOWEE OABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Hf%. Fokd, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

The making of a petgola. — If it is intended lo 
build a pergola, the work should be commenced 
without delay. The choice of site requires careful 
consideration. It must be placed in an open situa- 
tion and away from all large trees. Perhaps the 
best place is one that leads from one portion of the 
garden to another, or in the case of small gardens, 
near the boundary. While on the whole, in this 
country, its best aspect is north and south, this 
point must be settled by various considerations. 
The massive structures, with huge brick or stone 
pillars supporting thick Oak poles, which are often 
seen, appear disagreeably artificial, and a pergola 
composed of light iron rods and wire-work sesms 
wanting in dignity, and is rather too flimsy except 
when used for a short pergola to be covered chietly 
with Roses. Objections may also be raised against 
one composed entirely of poles on the score of its 
being short-lived. So that all things considered 
a compromise of the first and last may be recom- 
mended, using local stone for the pillars to a height 
of about 8 feet, and in these may be set stout poles 
of Oak, Larch or Elm (the latter lasts extremely 
well even when exposed to wet and dry conditions), 
and the cross pieces should be of similar material 
securely fastened. It is recommended that these 
poles be used plain and not " ornamented " with 
rustic devices. Eight feet in height and 9 feet in 
width will be found suitable measurements, as they 
will allow of a tall person walking without having to 
continually " bob " beneath the hanging growths, 
and three persons may comfortably walk abreast 
As there will be a deal of drip in wet weather the 
path should be well drained and somewhat raised 
above the level of the outside paths. Where room 
can be afforded, a " finish " to the structure will be 
given if a border for herbaceous plants be made 
each side in line with the pillars. In these borders 
may be planted hardy Lilies and sweet-smelling 
plants, such as Lavender. Rosemary, and the 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums. 

Suitable plants. — As this is largely a matter for 
individual taste it is sufficient to indicate the type 
of plants best adapted for furnishing these struc- 
tures. Clematis, Wistaria sinensis, and Roses in 
variety are indispensable, as also are Honeysuckles. 
Jasmine, many ornamental foliage Vines — the new 
Vitis.Henryanais very pretty- Actinidiachinensis. 
Polygonum Baldschuanicum. &c. When planting 
a new pergola the plants should be of good size so 
as to cover the structure as much as possible in the 
first season, and for this purpose many Tropcro- 
lums and Nasturtiums will be found useful. 

Calceolarias cuid Violas. — These plants should now 
be stopped by pinching the shoots, at the same 
time clearing out any decayed leaves. After the 
stopping has been done keep the frames shut for a 
lew days, and should frost be likely to occur give 
extra covering. When growth has again started 
ventilate as freely as the condition of the weather 
will permit. The old-fashioned Gazania splendens 
requires similar culture. It is a capital subject 
either for the formation of " edging " or a " ground- 
work." and will withstand several degrees of frost 
without suffering harm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADV^RTISBMBNTS should b« sent to the PUB. 
LI5nBK^ 41, WcUiRirton street, Covent Garden, 

Letters for Publication as wtU as specimens and plants 

• fot naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 

41, W^lllncton Street^ Covent Garden, London. 

I (^omn\unicaiiotii should be written on one side only of 
THE paper, sent as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, tlu signature will not be 
printed, but kepi as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TA^ Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communtca/ions or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The ^tditor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions 9xpreist4 by his correspondents. 

Illustrations.- Tht Editor wiUbegladio receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, /lowers, trees^ &c., but he 
cannot be responsibU for loss or injury, 

ntw^mper^.— Correspondents sendir^ newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local NewB,—Correstondents will greatly oblige by sending to 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB THE ENSUIN6 WEEK. 

SATURDAY. JANUARY 19- 

Socidttf Fran^aise d'Hort. de Londres Annual Dinner at 

Caf6 Royal. Regent Street, W., at 6.30 p.m. 
German' Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 39— Roy. Hort. Soc. Coms. meet. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28- 

Croydon & Dist. Hort. Mutual Imp. Soc. Ann. Dinner. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 24- 

Gardencrs' Roy. Benevolent Institution Ann. Meet, and 
Klection of Pensioners at Simpson's Restaurant, 
Strand, London, 2.46 p.m. Friendly Dinner at 6 p.m. 

Manchester and N. of Eng. Orchid $oc. meet. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 26— Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 



Averagi Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— ^'e*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

I jo^movi.— Wednesday, January 16 (0 p.m.): Mai. 49'; 
Min. 46". 
Gardeners* Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London,— r*ttrs<to>', January 
17 (10 A.M.): Bar., 80-6; Temp., 48'; Weather— 
Overcast. 
PnowKCES.— Wednesday, January 16 (6 p.m.) : Max. 48^ 
Ireland S.W. ; Min. 46* England E. Coast 



SALES FOR THB ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY— 

Border Plants, Roses, Azaleas, Liliums, &c., at 67 & ^, 
Cheapside; E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Perennials, Lilies, Hardy Bulbs and Plants, at 12 ; 6,000 
Roses and Fruit Trees at 1.80< and 4 ; Palms, Plants, 
Azaleas, &c., by Protheroe & Morris, at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported and Established Orchids in variety, at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



We have before us the " guide 
AKHoultura ^^ ^^ experiments " conducted 

Cambridge. ^^ ^^^ University Farm at Im- 
pington, near Cambridge, and 
elsewhere. As these experiments deal almost 
exclusively with agricultural matters, we can 
only allude to them in general terms, and 
express our gratification that matters of such 
supreme importance, both economically and 
scientifically, are in such competent hands. 
If it were possible, we should like to see all 
the results tabulated, not only in the ordinary 
method, but also (and eventually exclusively) 
in terms of the metrical system. We look to 
the universities and colleges to set the ex- 
ample and adopt a rational system of 
weights, measures, meteorological records, 
and the like, so that the results may be made 
easily comparable one with another and with 
those obtained on the Continent. For a time 
it would be necessary to employ both systems. 
The ordinary cultivator could hardly be ex- 
pected to do this, but our scientific institu- 
tions might do so to their own great con- 
venience. The experiments in breeding cereals 
are so interesting and so suggestive of what 
might be done in horticultural practice that 
we cite them in full : — 



Experiments in Breeding Cereals. — Experiments 
are in progress with these crops with the 
object of breeding new varieties of improved 
yield and quality. The improvement in both 
cases is begun by cross-breeding suitable types. 
With the re-discovery of Mendel's Laws of In- 
heritance, the possibility of obtaining results 
by this method have been largely increased. 
One can now work on definite lines without 
having to leave much to chance as the older 
plant breeders had to do. The definite ways in 
which plant-characters are inherited are illus- 
trated by the results obtained on crossing to- 
gether the WTieats known as Rough Chaff and 
Golden Drop. The former has a white chaff 
which is felted or hairy, while in the latter the 
chaff is smooth and red. The cross-bred plant 
has felted red chaff, the hairiness and the colour 
being as pronounced as in the parents. If the 
grain of the cross-bred Wheat is sown the pro- 
geny consists of the following four types of 
individuals : — hairy red, hairy white, smooth 
red and smooth white chaff. These types occur 
in the ratio of 9 : 3 : 3 : 1. All four types can 
be fixed. 

Just as in this case it is possible to combine 
smoothness and whiteness of chaff and so pro- 
duce a type of Wheat different from either 
parent, it would appear to be possible to effect 
combinations of other characters now existing 
separately in our cultivated Wheats, such 
characters, for example, as high yield, stiff 
straw, the power to resist disease, and good 
baking quality. Efforts are being made to effect 
such combinations. 

When the work was begun in 1901 some two 
hundred different sorts of Wheat were grown 
and kept under observation. The majority of 
these proved useless for general cultivation 
under 'our English conditions, but some few 
were selected as possessing valuable characters 
to an unusual degree. Thus one Wheat was 
chosen because it was rust-resisting, a second 
because it promised to yield well, a third for 
its. good straw, and so on. These selections 
have been crossed with Wheats which after con- 
tinuous trials have proved to be of good milling 
quality^ and step by step Wheats approaching 
the ideal we set out with have been built up. 

Coniplex as the problem is, the resuUs ob- 
tained so far indicate that it is well on the way 
to a satisfactory solution. Small plots of the 
fixed types believed to possess considerable 
strength are now being cultivated from which 
enough grain will be obtained to test in the mill 
and baiehouse. The best of these will be 
selected and grown on in quantity for distri- 
bution as soon as possible. 

The experiments with Barley are conducted 
on the same lines. Varieties of good malting 
value as judged by their nitrogen percentage, as 
well as by the standards of the maltster, are 
being crossed with high-yielding types with stiff 
straws. A number of new varieties have resulted 
and those, after rigorous selection of the best, 
will be grown on in bulk for testing in the malt- 
house. 



Our Supplementary Illustration of 
Neviusia ALABAMEN8I8 is of special interest 
as showing what a lovely plant it is when used 
for forcing purposes. Of the large number of 
species which are forced into flower in early 
spring, few present such an attractive appear- 
ance and last in full beauty for such a length of 
time as the plant under notice. It is a very rare. 
North American 'plant, being only found in one 
locality in Alabama, and was sefit to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, by Prof. Sargent, some 24 years 
ago, where it has proved to be perfectly hardy in 
the open garden. The plant belongs to the 
Rosaceae, and is closely allied to the genus 
Kerria, but differs in being devoid of petals. It 
forms a slender shrub from 3 to 7 feet high, and 
flowers in the open in the months of May and 
June. The flowers are pure white, about an inch 



in diameter, and are produced in clusters on 
short axillary growths, which are developed from 
the rip>ened wood of the previous year's growth. 
The feature of the flowers is the numerous long, 
white stamens, which impart to the plant a pretty 
"feathery" effect. The leaves are somewhat 
loosely disposed along the slender branches, and 
are from 1 to 4 inches long, \ to \\ inches broad, 
ovate or elliptic-ovate, serrate, and of a pale 
green colour. The plant is of very easy culture, 
thriving in a warm position in rich loamy soil, 
and is readily propagated from cuttings or by 
division. At Kew, with its attendant fogs and 
smoke, writes Mr. Raffill, the plant has never 
developed its full beauty in the open air, the 
flowers always presenting a dirty white appear- 
ance ; but when, some three years 'ago, it was 
used as a forcing shrub for early spring effect in 
the Temperate House, it attracted much atten- 
tion. An illustration of the flowers [now repro- 
duced] was given in these pages on April 9, 
1904, p. 229. It is also figured in the Botanical 
Magazine t. 6.806. 

Royal Qardeners* Orphan Fund. — Readers 
interested in this excellent charity will be pleased 
to hear that the Lord Mayor. Sir William 
Treloar, has kindly consented to preside at the 
next annual dinner of the Fund, which will take 
place at De Kevser's Royal Hotel, Victoria 
Embankment, E.G., on Thursday, May 23rd next. 

Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion. — The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the members and subscribers of this Institution 
will be held at Simpson's, 101, Strand, London, on 
Thursday, January 24, 1907, at 2.45 p.m., for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the committee 
and the accounts of the institution (as audited) for 
the year 1906 ; electing officers for the year 1907 ; 
and for the election of eighteen pensioners on the 
funds. The chair will be taken by Harry J. 
Veitch, Esq., F.L.S., V.M.H., treasurer and 
chairman of the committee, at 2.45 o'clock. The 
poll will open at 3 o'clock and close at 4 o'clock 
precisely, after which hour no voting papers can be 
received. During the year 1906 Eliza Newman, 
Annabella E. Herrington, Emma Finch, Mary 
Ann Dite, and Elizabeth Harris, widows of 
pensioners, have been placed on the funds without 
election in accordsuice with Rule II L, 18. The 
voting papers have beeii issued ; any subscriber 
not having received a copy should communicate 
with the secretary, George J. Ingram, at the 
offices. 175, Victoria Street, Westminster. We 
are also requested to state that the annual friendly 
supper of the friends of this institution will take 
place after the annual general meeting, on Thurs- 
day. January 24, 1907, at Simpson's, 101, Strand, 
London. The chair will be taken at 6 p.m. by 
Edward White. Esq. (Messrs. Milner, Son, & 
White), member of committee. 

British Gardeners' Association. — We are 

informed that at the last meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of this association, held at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., on January 
8, Mr. E. F. Hawes in the chair, 28 new mem- 
bers were elected, making a total of 988. 
Reports were rec3iv€d from the delegates to Bath 
and Richmond, and a large increase in member- 
ship is anticipated. The report of the associa- 
tion's solicitor in regard to registration was 
received, and will be more fully considered at 
the next meeting. The question of holding a 
conference in connection with the annual meet- 
ing on May 29 was considered, and arrange- 
ments will probably be made to hold one on 
that occasion. 

The Horticultural Directory. — This 
annual, unlike flowers so called, is requisitioned 
almost daily in the Editor's room from January 1 
to December 31 (Sundays and Bank Holidays ex- 
cepted). We can give no greater proof of its 
utility. It is published at the Journal of Horti" 
culture Office, 12, Mitre Court. Chambers, Fleet 
Street. E.C., at the cost of one shilling. 
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Thk Water Hvaci nth.— Those who feel 
keen in tc teat in the singular balloon -Hhe shape 
of the ieaf-stalk and ii'^ adaptation to circum- 
siancos, those who delight in the beauty of the 
flaweis of Pontederia crassipes in the Waler-Lily 
tanks of this criuntry, will eiperience something 
oi a feeling of fevuUioa at bearing this atlraclive 
plant spoken ot as a " notions pest." A " weed " 
li a plant growing where it is not wanted, and 
in this sense this qoaini. looking plant makes 
Itself &0 objieclionable in some localities in 
Florida and Queenslaod and parts of Brazil, lor 



the report before us, "have Ihe most childlike 
faith in Ihe efficacy of a 'Weeds Act' against 
weeds of every class," a state of mind arising 
from imperfect knowledge, and one with which 
we aje not unfsmiliat e^en in this country. " It 
is noteworthy,"' says the report, " that alter a 
period of years certain weeds disappear a; sud- 
denly as they came," the conditions ol growth 
being unfavourable at a critical period or 
periods, the result is the disappearance of the 
"weed." Spraying is not to be recommended 
in this case, the lemoval oi the plant by m«- 



New South Waui*.— The Year Book of this 
Colony for 1906 has just been issued. From it it 
appears that, owing to the abundant rainfall 
during the year, the prospects have never beea 
brighter' nor the outlook more hopeful. The an- 
nual contains a mass of information useful not 
only to residents but also to those desirous of ' 
settling in the Colony. The offices of the Agent* 
General are at lUS, Cannon Street, E.C. 

The Production op Nkw Varietim.-* 
M. Blakingrem states in the Comftei Rendus ior 
December 31, 1906, that severe inutilations mad« 



iottanie, as well as in paits ol New South 
Wales, that a Conmiission has been appointed 
by the New South Wales Government to make 
euquui»9 and suggest recommendations. It is 
not to be dreaded in tidal rivers where the cur- 
rent !■ Strong and continuous, but in lagoons 
and sluggish streams it soon makes boal-naviga- 
tioa almost impossible. The plant is not desti- 
tute of nutritive value for forage purposes, and 
it is eaten freely by horses, cattle and pigs, a 
be borne in mind when attempt- 
o deal v.-ilh it. " Many worthy people," savs 



!V1U9IA ALADAMF.NStS. (For habit of plant see Supplementary Illustration.) 



chanical means being alone suggested as prac- 
ticable by the Committee. The Committee re- 
commend that every landowner be compelled, at 
his own cost, to destroy all the Water Hyacinth 
on his property and in the creeks, &c., abutting 
thereon, within say a period o( two years from 
the passing of the Bill. In ceciaki cases assis- 
tance may be given from the public funds to- 
wards Ihe eradication of the pest. The report is 
signed by Mr. J. H, Maiden, Ihe Government 
botanist, as well as by an expert chemist and an 



at a particular period constitute a very poteof 
means of inducing sudden hereditary and pro- 
gressive variations. The plant he experimented 
on was a variety of Maite. 

Phobphates for AsPARAOua.— ABpuH<3* 

shoots aid stated to be rich in nitrogen {aspaia- 
gine), potash and phosphoric acid, but poor in 
lime and magnesia. As the result of some •»- 
periraents made by MM. RotrsiEAix ft BUOT, 
the use ot phosphoric manure is indicatad. 
Comfits K/nJus, Vic. j/, iqot. 
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Aqricultural Exhibition at Nice.— It is 

proposed to bold, next March, at Nice, an inter- 
national exhibition of agricultural, horticultural, 
and acclimatization products, to be called the 
Exposition IniernationaU de la Cote d'Azur. In addi- 
tion to the usual gardening exhibits there will be 
a section devoted to packing flowers, while Vices 
and wines are naturally also among the subjects 
mentioned in the prospectus. Intending exhibitors 
should communicate at once with the President of 
the Soci^t^ Centrale d'Agriculture, 113 Promenade 
des Anglais, Nice. 

The Norwegian Flora.— Mr. Ove DAHLhas 
published a new edition of the late Mr. Axel 
Blytt's Haandbog i Norges Flora, which may be had 
from the publisher, M. Cammermeyer, of Christi- 
ania, or through Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 
The work is a small 6vo. of 780 pages, entirely in 
Norwegian, except the names of the plants, which, 
as usual, are in Latin. Moreover, there are 661 illus- 
trations, an index of Latin names, and a similar 
enumeration of Norwegian appellations, so that 
nowadays, when so much interest is felt in 
Norway and things Norwegian, this descriptive 
list will be useful, especially to those interested in 
Scottish and Alpine vegetation generally. The 
common Scotch Pine extends as far north as lat. 
70^ and the Spruce to 69<». 

The Sweet Pea Annual.— The third edition 
of this annual, edited by Messrs. Horace 
Wright fk Charles Curtis, is tangible proof of 
the enduring popularity of the Sweet Pea 
and of the success of the Society. The brochure 
contains some useful articles by specialists in 
different parts of the world, and includes several 
portraits and other illustrations. The receipt of 
the "annual" and of the report and balance- 
sheet for 1906 of the National Sweet Pea Society 
again reminds us of the seventh exhibition 
which is to be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on July 16. The schedule of 
prizes is published with the report, and obtain- 
able from the Honorary Secretary, M. C. H. 
CtRTJS, Adelaide Road, Brentford. 

A New Fruit from UrtuouAV.— The last 
number (No. 9, 1906) of the Ktuf Bulletin, which 
we are glad to see appears with greater punc- 
tuality than was formerly the case, is a very 
interesting one. It opens with a description of 
a new fruit from Uruguay, which our cultiva- 
tors should look after. It is the produce of a 
new Sapotaceous tree called by Mr. Hemsley 
Pouteria suavis. The fruit is described as of 
the size of an Apricot, yellow and scarlet in 
colour, and with a fragrance so delicate that it 
is equalled by no other fruit, whilst the flavour 
is extremely agreeable. It has already been in- 
troduced on the Riviera, and will, we hope, 
shortly be tried under glass in this country. 

Plant Nomenclature.— In a recent issue 
we had occasion to mention at some length the 
international rules for botanical nomenclature 
adopted by the congress held in Vienna in 1905. 
The extracts w# made were such as concerned 
horticulturists as well as technical botaaists. 
Many will be glad to know that the entire text 
has been reprinted from the Journal of Botany ^ 
and may be had in the form of a pamphlet at the 
cost of one shilling from Messrs. West, New- 
man & Co., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. The 
articles which are of primary significance have 
their headlines printed in black-faced type, 
whilst the "recommendations" are in ordinary 
small caps., with a different plan of numbering. 
It would be well if those raisers who now make 
a practice of applying Latin names to their pro- 
ductions, and thus causing unnecessary trouble, 
would study and act up to the letter of Article 
30, which enjoins the use of fancy names in or- 
dinary language as different as possible from the 
Latin names of species and varieties. 



Climate and Vegetation. — Koppen has 
divided the climates of the globe under five prin- 
cipal headings and various subsidiary ones. The 
principal ones are : (1) those characterised by 
extreme heat (megatherms) ; ^2) dry climates 
(xerophiles) ; (3) warm temperate (or meso- 
therm climate) ; (4) cool temperates (or micro- 
thermsS and (5) climates characterised by ex- 
treme cold (hekistotherms). Our own climate 
is comprised in that division of the microtherm 
series, characterised by the general presence 
of the deciduous Oaks. It comprises the whole 
of Central Europe, Southern Scandinavia, a 
large part of the basin of the Amour, Northern 
China and Japan, parts of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, the northern United States, and British 
Columbia. Speaking generally, the climate of 
this region is congenial to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and plants derived from these districts 
are in the main likely to be hardy in Britain. 
Northward of the region of deciduous Oaks is 
the climate of the Birch, comprising the north 
of Scandinavia, Russia, Siberia, and Canada. 
The summers are short, but light and hot ; the 
winters are severe. The population is robust 
and accustomed to hard labour in order to 
secure for themselves the products of the soil. 
In the hekistotherm climate, the conditions are 
still less favourable to human beings and to 
the cultivation of the soil. Local conditions — 
the existence of high mountains, of heavy or 
light rainfall, and the nature of the soil — must 
of course be taken into consideration. 

Missouri Botanical Garden. — The seven- 
teenth annual report has been issued. It com- 
prises a brief history of the garden bequeathed 
by an Englishman, Mr. Shaw, to the city of 
St. Louis, and especially a report of the work 
done during the year ending October 10, 1906. It 
also contains sundry communications, chiefly of 
botanical interest, amongst them one by Mr. 
Hus on the experimental production of fascia- 
tion in Oxalis crenata. In this paper it is stated 
that high manuring has a tendency to cause 
the development of this peculiarity, and other 
instances are given where excessive nutrition 
has brought about such a condition. Experi- 
ments made in the Missouri Garden show that 
fasciation may be induced in some plants by 
the following method. When the plant is be- 
ginning to show flower, it is kept as dry as 
possible. The flowering period will be shortened 
by this means, and the buds near the end of 
the spike will remain undeveloped. If now the 
plants are abundantly watered, and manure 
water be occasionally applied, numerous fascia- 
tions will make their appearance. Sudden re- 
newal of growth and increased influx of sap 
after a pea"iod of relative inactivity are, accord- 
ing to this, the causes to which fasciation is to 
be attributed. The last abnormally hot and dry 
summer in England, followed as it was by 
copious rainfall, ought lo have been productive 
of malformations of various kinds, but, so far 
as our experience goes, they were not by any 
means unusually frequent. 

South American Beeches. — Mr. Bean con- 
tributes to the last number of the Kew Bulletin 
some remarks on the S. American species of 
Fagus. F. obliqua was introduced from Chile 
by Mr. Elwes, and there is every probability 
that it will prove hardy in the southern counties 
of England and Ireland. F. betuloides is repre- 
sented by a fine tree at Pencarrow (Cornwall), 
where it is described as one of the striking and 
ornamental of hardy trees. F. antarctica var. 
uliginosa is also in cultivation at Kew from 
seed supplied by Mr. Elwes. The Chilian 
forests are being rapidly destroyed by axe and 
fire, a circumstance that renders it more desir- 
able to investigate and cultivate these trees in 
suitable localities. Some of them furnish valu- 
able timber. 



The Journal of the R.H.8.— The Decem- 
ber part of the Journal, completing the thirty-first 
volume (1906). has just he&a issued under the 
editorship of Mr. Geo. S. Saunders. Although 
so belated that a large portion of the matter 
has been forestalled, yet there are many who will 
be glad to have the details in connected form ; for 
instance, there are many who will be interested io 
Mr. Salmon's article on the American Gooseberr>'- 
mildew and the need for legislation, and they will 
read with attention the account by Prof. Eriksson 
of the means taken to combat the mildew in 
Sweden. The *• notes and abstracts " which form 
so valuable a feature have been more judiciously 
selected than before, so as to exclude those notes 
which have no special reference to practical 
horticulture. 

The Prevention of Corruption Act.— 

We have received a copy of a letter from a well- 
known and highly-respected proprietor to an 
equally-esteemed firm of nurserymen : — " Lord 

begs to call Messrs. So-and-So's attention 

to the fact that by the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act, 1906, tradesmen are not allowed ta 
give any commission or gratuities to servants. 
This rule must be strictly observed." In some 
large establishments, no doubt, the wages of the 
upper servants will be increased in compensa- 
tion for the loss of " commissions," but in the 
case of the smaller gardens it is to be feared 
that the gardener, already much underpaid, may 
often find his income reduced. The British Gar- 
deners' Association will doubtless give serious 
attention to the subject. 

** HERB8 FROM THE QaRDEN ON THE HiLL. "— 

Some curiosity has been expressed as to the 
herbs that were placed on the coffin of the 
revered Baroness Burdett-Coutts. We are 
informed that they comprised Winter Savory, 
Sage. Common Thyme, Lemon Thyme, and 
Rosemary. 

Tropical Culinary Plants.— In the last 
number of the Journal d^ Agriculture Tropicalt 
we find the report of a lecture by M. Bois, deal- 
ing with various plants used for culinary pur- 
poses in Indo-China. Among them are the 
young shoots of the Bamboo (Bambusa vulgaris 
and others), of which the central portions are 
esteemed as a vegetable either cooked or pickled. 
The bulb-like extremity of the stem of another 
grass, IIydrop)mim latifoliuro, is also used. 
The Chinese Cabbage, or Pe Tsai, often men- 
tioned in these columns, is also noticed. 
Among other plants the leaves of which are 
utilised as food are Ipomsea reptans, an aquatic 
plant, which, as also Neptunia oleracea, is 
used as Spinach is with us. The "Cabbage" or 
terminal bud of the Areca Palm forms an ex- 
cellent salad. Various Gourds, the Water 
Chestnut (Trapa cochinchinensis), and the 
young pods of Dolichos sinensis, and of 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus, are utilised. The 
seeds of Phaseolus Mungo contain a large pro- 
portion of nitrogenous matter. They are used 
by the Siamese under the name of Gia. These 
seeds are allowed to germinate, and the young 
sprouts are eaten as a delicacy. The Soy Bean, 
Glycine hispida, is also very nutritious, and is 
largely used in the East prepared in various 
fashions. Lastly may be mentioned the seeds 
of Nelumbium speciosum. 

Winter Sprayings for Scale. — We are 

glad to see that the Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Spencer Pickering have issued, as a separate 
pamphlet, a summary of the Sixth Report of the 
Wobum Experimental Fruit Farm, on winter 
sprayings for scale, of which a review was* pub- 
lished in our issue for November 24. 1906. The 
pamphlets can be obtained, post free, at the price 
of SJd. each from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode.. 
East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Qatton Park Local journals are lull of' the 

doin)^ at Gallon Park, Reigale. on the occasion of 
tbe coming of age of Jerbmiak Colman, the son 
of tbe generous owner of tbe historical estate we 
have meptioned, and well known lo our readers 
ai an enthusiastic cultivator of Orchids. In 
ad^tion to munificent donations to local charitieit 
and entertainments to (he children and old folk of 
Ihe parish. Mr. and Mrs. Colman eniortained their 
friends and neighbours in princely style, the 
decorations of the famous marble hall and other 
aparlmeuts being made by Mr, Bound. Palms, 
Calanthes. Sophronitis, Cypripediums, Zygope- 
Ulums. and other Orchids mixed in with Aspara- 
gas Ferns, Anlburium Andreanum, Moscbosma 
reparium, and other decorative plants were used 
with excellent effect. 

jAMAtOA. — The awful catastrophe that overlook 
the town of Kingston, Jamaica, on Monday last 
raises apprehension as lo the fate of Sir Daniel 
MoRsis, Mr. W. Fawcbii, and others of our 
correspondents who were a3sembled in conference 
to promote the agricullural development of the 
island. Sir Daniel Morris, who has done so 
much lo stimulate West Indian progress, was to 
have presided at the congress. According lo the 
laleit reports none of the visitors except Sir James 
Fbrcuson was killed. 

Monument to Count KERcHove de DtN< 
TlnOMEi*.— We have received from M. Albxjs 
Call'er, President, and M. Albest Celtebick, 
General Secretary, of the Ghent Soci^te Roy ale 
d'Agricullure et de Botanique, the following 
iMler ; — " Immediately after tbe death of 
oar lamented President, the late Count SE 
Kr.icimve oe Dentekgheu, bis many friends, 
unanimous in their feelings of admiration and 
gratitude, decided to erect a monument to bis 
fflemory. The committee that has been formed 
with this object includes the most distinguished 
representatives of Belgian and foreign horticul. 
Iur>. .We invite yon to contribute to the fund 
which' the committee has opened and to aid in 
collecting the funds necessary for the erection of 
this monument. By speech and pen, with in> 
domitable energy, and by the influence of his 
name, the Count he Kebcuove de Dentebgreu 
rendered to scientiflc and practical horticulture 
services .the remembrance of which should be 
perpetuated. The Society itself must not forget all 
that it owes to him. Vou, sir, can form an 
opi.iion of the enormous development that he 
has eflected in our quinquennial exhibitions {fior- 
aliri] and the important works executed under 
his direction lo secure an equal measure of sue- 
ress for future exhibitions worthy of the Society 
that organises them. As Belgians and citizens 
of Ghent we have a right to be proud of the repu- 
tation which his efioits have eacned for our 
country and for our dear and beaufiful city of 
Cihfnl, thus firmly establishing the world-wide 
reputation of our horticultural industry." We 
are convinced that among the numerous British 
riaitor? lo the Ghent quinquennials who en- 
joyed the friendship and hospitality of the 
(Jhent Society and its learned and genial Presi- 
dent, (here must be many who will be glad to 
contribute their tribute to the memory of (his 
distinguished horticulturist, and to show their 
sympathy and gratitude to the great Society 
over which be presided. Contributions may 
be s*nt to Dr. Maxwell Mastehs. F.R.S., 41, 
Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W'.C. 

Phvlloxera IN Kent.— It is now some time 
lince we have seen any Fhylloieia in our houses, 
but we regret to say that some affected roots 
were lately sent to us for examination from a 
viiitiy in Kent. These vines will be destroyed 
by fire, Ihe borders turned out, mixed with sul- 
phur and burnt, the house thoroughly disinfected 
and not used for vines again. No one but those 
actually employed in the work of destruction 
should be allowed to enter the affected vinery, 
and ihcy should be debarred from access to any 
other bouse where vines are growing. Drastic 
and prompl measures of this kind will, we know, 
suffice lo stamp out the disease. 



THE AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY- 
MILDEW. 
In your account of my lecture bI the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society last wecdi 
you have fully reported Mr. Massee's criti- 
cisms and opinions which h« gave after tbe 
lecture, but you have omitted the replies 
which I gave, I musi ask ifow lor space lo 
repeat here what I said, and 1 take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that in the future I shall 
not attempt to deal with statements on this 
disease made by Mr. Massee in tiis private 

(11 Mr. Massee stated that since spraying has 
come into vogue in the Stales the mildew has 
been rendered comparatively harmless ; my 
statement that the mildew practically prevents 
the commercial cultivation of our Gooseberry in 
the States Mr. Massee characterised as " one of 
historical interest only, and without meaning at 
Ihe present day." I need only stale that I have 
received a letter, ivriltta a fe-ai vtttks ago, from 
Prof. B. T. Galloway, Chief of tbe Bureau of 
PlanI Industry, U.S. Dept of Agriculture, with 
the following information ■ " Only a few varie- 
ties of European Goaseberries are grown in this 
country commercially, and these have never been 



digenous ih RaSsla." Here Mr. Massee is nly- 
ing on the early opinion held by Prof. Jaciewski ; 
to use bis own words, Mr. Massee's statement 
" must be considered as of historical interest 
only, and without meaning at tbe present day," 
If Mr. Massee will turn lo the Report laid before 
the Seventh International Congress of Agricul- 
ture (Rome, vol. ii., p. 412 [IfKM]|, he will see 
that Prof, A, de Jaczewski— the scientific adviser 
to the Russian Government, and the only 
mycologist who has invest iga tad Ihe disease in 
Russia — has published tiere the latest evidence. 
This evidence has caused Prof. Jaciewski to alter 
his previous opinion, and he now stales that ho 
is convinced that the disease has been brought 
into Russia on Gooseberry plants imported from 
America. I adhere to my statement that tbit 
disease was unknown In Europe until about 19CN), 
when it was imported from America, and that it 
mu.qt be tieated as a dangerous, highly infectious 
disease of ■ui'nick hithtrle Engiiik grewtrs have 
had no txptritmt. 

(3) In December Mr. Massee stateo in the 
Evesham Standard that the mildew " can only 
thrive in damp climaUi." Now, in Jaouary, Mr. 
Massee states that it requires " •peciat weather 
conditions such as were experienced in this coun- 
try last year," i.e., v^ry dry wealhtr. As a mat- 
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important." Thus we see that, notwithstanding 
the thorough spraying which the American 
grower employs, it is still only in a few locali- 
ties that it has been found possible to grow 
our Gooseberry, and even this applies only to 
two or three varieties ; elsewhere tbe mildew en- 
tirety prohibit) their profitable cultivation. Fur- 
ther, there is now (he established fact — and Mr. 
Massee knew this — that the fungicide (liver of 
sulphur) which has been found ia lie Ih^ most 
efficacious in the States is being found to be 
comparatively useless in European countries. 
It is expressly staled by Prof. Eriksson, as being 
Ihe experience of growers in Sweden who have 
tried spraying — and f am told th,-' same is the 
case in Ireland^that this fungicide fails when 
applied to our tenderer European varieties ; in 
the first place, it may cause injury to the leaves 
and fruit; in ihe second, it fails lo destroy the 
fungus because of the increased virulence o( the 
latter, due to iis reaching a new Continent. 

<3) Mr. Massee said that my statement that the 
disease is newto Europe, and introduced from 
jVmerica, is not supported by facts. I rely on 
the evidence published by Prof. Eriksson and 
Prof, A, de Jaciewski, and on the information I 
have myself collected. Mr. Massee does not pub- 
lish his evidence, only slating that " some Euro- 
pean experts consider that the mildew is in- 



ler of fact, from the detailed reports sent lo ate 
by gardeners in Ireland, which 1 have pub- 
lished,* describing the weather condilio:is under 
which tbe continued spread of the disease has 
taken place from 1900 to 1908, and having re- 
gard to the rainfall in the fruit-growing districts 
in England, there is not Ihe slightest reason lo 
expect that the climates of Ireland and of Eng. 
land will prevent the disease from assuming thai 
epidemic proportion which it has already as. 
sumed in the dry regions o( Sweden and of 

[4) Mr. Slassoe said at the meeting that the 
disease was already "here and there" m this 
country, and that, consequently, it was loo late 
to talk of keeping it out by legislation. Hut 
when I asked Mr, Massee to tell the meeting of 
any place where it existed except in Worcester- 
shire, he remained silent. Mr. Massee slated, 
too, as you report, that, " some C.onsebcirv 
growers have expressed the opinion that tbe'v 
have known the mildew in Ihis country for 
many years. These may not be convincinc. 
but they have not been proved to be wrong.' 
Mr. Massee admits that this evidence may u'lt 
be convincing, yet he is content lo rivc crcdenco 
to it, without taking pains lo Irsl its scientific 
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value. As a matter of fact I have investigated 
the two cases to which Mr. Massee referred, and 
I find that both are unsupported by any scien- 
tific evidence. 

The Board of Agriculture has at last recog- 
nised the serious nature of the danger; they 
state in their xecently-issued circular that "the 
disease is of a very serious character, and has 
rendered the culture of Gooseberries unprofit- 
able and practically impossible wherever it has 
appeared." That is one important step in the 
right direction. The second important step will 
be taken when the Board recognises the fact 
that the mildew is a new epidemic disease lately 
introduced into Europe, and now for the first 
time beginning to destroy the Gooseberry in 
England, and when it impresses on growers the 
necessity for treating it as such by immediately 
stamping it out at the cost of the burning of 
diseased bushes. Let them make the growers 
realise that unless the outbreaks are dealt with 
m this way during the next few years, the same 
dcvast"tion will result as when the closely-allied 
Vine-mildew was introduced into Europe in the 
same way from America. So long as the Board 
allow doubt to remain on this point, some 
growers will certainly be inclined merely to 
watch the disease or to experiment with it, and 
then the disease will rapidly increase in Eng- 
land. 

Finally, with regard to legislation. I have 
seen the mildew on recently-imported standard 
Gooseberries in a nursery, where the surround- 
ing plots of Gooseberry bushes were healthy. 
Again, I have ascertained the fact that in the 
district of Worcestershire, where I discovered 
the disease in commercial plantations, bushes 
had been imported from the Continent. The 
disease is steadily increasing its area on the 
Continent. 1 can vouch for the fact that in 
Kent, and also in other fruit-growing counties, 
a number of growers are now in the habit of im- 
porting Gooseberry bushes direct from the Con- 
tinent. Is it not obvious that a mere warning 
as to the danger of importing at the present time 
would either not reach, or would be disregarded 
by many importers, and that prompt legisla- 
tion temporarily forbidding importation can 
alone save the creation of fresh-infected areas 
in this country? 

Mr. Massee misses the point curiously; he 
says that the disease, from my own statements, 
•' is most abundant in those countries where 
legislation against diseases is most stringent," 
that is, in the States. I am not aware that there 
is any special inter-State law against the dis- 
ease ; and when we remember the fact (when 
will Mr. Massee recognise this fact, which 
every other mycologist recognises?) that the 
American Gooseberry-mildew is a native of the 
United States, occurring in practically all States 
on no fewer than twelve wild native species of 
liibes, this is not in the least surprising. And 
it does not affect my statement at all that the 
disease could be kept out of England by legis- 
lation. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I must 
now leave the matter here. I have pointed out 
to growers the scientific aspects of the case, I 
have emphasised the present danger, I have 
given authorities for all my statements. I have 
repeatedly urged that immediate legislation is 
necessary to deal with the disease. It depends 
now to a large extent on growers ; do they care 
to exert themselves to obtain from the Board 
of Agriculture the necessary protective 
measures? E. S. Salmon^ Wye College. 

. ^We are requested to publish the fol- 
lowing letter from our veteran mycologist: — **I 
have been asked to state my views on the dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the R.H.S. on this 
subject. I regret that ill-health, combined with 
the weakness of increasing age, prevented 
my attendance on the occasion in ques- 
tion. I have very little faith in legisla- 
tive enactments, but very great faith in 
persistent and intelligent individual action. My 
conclusion would be that expressed at the bot- 
tom of p. 24 of the last number of the Chronicle : 
* Watchfulness and prompt and specially com- 
bined action on the part of the growers, will do 
more than any Act of Parliament to keep the 
American Gooseberry-mildew in check.* M, C. 
Cooke.*' 

1 am not an expert in recognising this 

disease, nor have I seen it that I know of in 
Europe, but I have taken special interest and 
notice of fruit-growing in two visits to America, 



and I think people in this country hardly realise 
the condition in Canada and United States as 
to the Gooseberry. Unlike in this country, 
where Gooseberries are grown plentifnllv and 
in almost every garden in America one hardly 
sees any plants, and they are almost always 
unthrifty, and I t)elieve I should be right in saying 
they are hardly ever on sale in shof^ ; it is more 
like two or three bushes in an occasional garden. 
II a traveller were to ask why this is, he would be 
told that the native Gooseberry is but a poor little 
fruit, and that the European variety does not 
thrive because it is so susceptible to this mildew. 
On the trial grounds of agricultural colleges it is 
quite likely their Gooseberry bushes are sprayed 
with potassium sulphide ; even in these experiihent 
stations the Gooseberry is grown in very limited 
quantities, and I think very few other people spray, 
but consider it hopeless to try and grow Goose- 
berries to do any good. 

Whilst speaking of the American Gooseberry, 
I think it would be well for growers in this 
country to remember that there is a most 
serious Plum disease in North America, the 
" Black -knot," which attacks the stems and 
twigs, something like the Beefsteak fungus with us, 
but black, and occurring all over the tree ; this 
attacks the European and American Plums, but 
not the Japanese. In Nova Scotia there are 
*' Black-knot " inspectors, who warn those growers 
who neglect to prune it out of their trees to attend 
to the matter, and if they do not the inspector does 
it and charges the grower for the time occupied. 
It may be asked whether the growers approve of 
this somewhat paternal method; on making 
enquiry one finds they do agree with the system 
and support it. Cecil H, Hooper, Shoreham, Kent, 
January 12, 7907, 

-A number of scientists appear to re- 



gard the introduction and spread of this 
new pest with perfect composure, if not, 
indeed, with absolute pleasure, as affording 
an interesting field for observation and ex- 
periment, and, therefore, deprecate any Gov- 
ernmental interference or constraint in the 
matter. They tell us that there is no need what- 
ever for alarm, as '* the resources of science " 
are fully equal to the occasion, and that all 
fungoid enemies may be oealt with by means 
of spraying and other measures, appearing to 
entirely overlook the immense addition to the 
expenses of production which these measures 
will involve. We must also remember that the 
Gooseberry is par excellence the fruit of the cot- 
tage-gardener, giving the largest return in pro- 
portion to outlay of any British fruit, and is for 
this reason his mainstay for eating and culinary 
purposes during its season. Our up-to-date gar- 
deners, professional or commercial, will no 
doubt rise to the occasion and do all that can 
be done under the circumstances, but among 
allotment and cottage gardeners there will pro- 
bably not be 5 per cent, possessing means to 
purchase apparatus and fungicides, coupled 
with knowledge and skill to apply them. 
The outlook at present is that the Goose- 
berry as a cottager's fruit will shortly 
disappear, and the country will thus be 
deprived of a cheap and wholesome food pro- 
duct, entailing a financial loss of which few 
have any conception. I would wish, in conclu- 
sion, as a practical man, to ask those who ad- 
vocate individual in opposition to State-aided 
effort how, in the present state of the law, they 
propose to deal with the- grower who has dis- 
eased bushes and refuses to treat or destroy 
them? I could name plenty of sturdy "Arca- 
dians" whose ignorance is only equalled by 
their intense dislike of interference and readi- 
ness to resent it, and should be much interested 
to bear how prompt action is to be secured in 
their case. Charles E. Pear son ^ F.L.S. 



PLANT . NOVELTIES IN 1906. 

(Continued from page 97.) 

As with the Orchids, so in respect to other 
plants, most of the new introductions of the 
past year have been obtained by the exer- 
cise of the florist's art. But in glancing over 
the list of illustrations of new and interesting 
plants given in the Gardeners* Chronicle 
during 1906, it is clear that a large num- 
ber of rare species have still to take their 
place in gardens when the stock of them is suffi- 
ciently large to admit of their distribution 



Especially is this the case with the fine new 
Conifers, and other plants introduced by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson through Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
& Sons from China, many of which are 
perfectly hardy, and destined to add new fea- 
tures to our garden scenery. Among the plants 
certificated to Messrs. Veitch during the past 
year are Buddleia asiatica, Vitis Henryana, V. 
armata Vcitchii, Kalanchoe Dyeri, a pretty 
greenhouse plant from Nyassa ; and Begonia 
elatior, a bright rosy-carmine, semi-double form 
of their useful section of winter-flowering Be- 
gonias. 

Ferns. 

Mr. H. B. May, of Upper Edmonton, takes 
the lead in new Ferns, having secured awards 
for Nephrolepis exaltata superba, Davallia ele- 
gans Mayi, D. solida superba, and Polypodinm 
phymatodes corymbosum. 

Messrs. J. Hill & Son, Lower Edmonton, 
who cultivate many rare species, and whose 
magnificent group, containing large specimens 
of Gleichenias, formed such a feature at the 
Temple Show, exhibited several novelties, theii 
Davallia canariensis elegans securing an Award 
of Merit. 

Messrs. Rochford, Turnford Hall Nurseries, 
produced the fine Nephrolepis Todeaoides ; and 
Mr. Prickett, of Tottenham, the new N. cor- 
data tessellata. 

Hippeastrums. 

Major G. L. Holford, C.I.E., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. Chapman), from his 
magnificent selection shown on April 3 at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, secured Awards of 
Merit for H. Agamemmon, scarlet with white 
band .; Brian Boru, the best crimson self ; Field 
Marshal, orange-scarlet; Margery, scarlet with 
white margin and centre ; and Pearl Maiden, 
mottled red and white. 

Messrs. R. P. Ker & Son, Liverpool, whose 
strain is remarkably fine and distinct, showed 
a group at the Temple Show and secured 
Awards for H. Jasper and Madder Rose, two 
very handsome varieties. 

Begonias. 
Begonias have been recruited by varieties 
from the various specialists, Messrs. Blackmore 
& Langdon securing Awards for Begonids Alice, 
Mrs. J. B. Langdon, Millicent, Purity and Miss 
May Sutton. 

The Narcissus, 
deservedly one of the most popular, as it is 
one of the most beautiful garden flowers, has 
its already large number added to by N. Mrs. 
Robert Sydenham (Miss CuRRV, Lismoie) ; N. 
Brilliancy (Rev. G. H. Engleheart) ; and N. 
The Rising Sun (W. Welchman, Esq.), April S ; 
the new N. Pearl of Xent, from Mr. G. P. 
Havdon, Canterbury; N. Warleyensis (Miss 
Willmott), and N. odorus rugulosus maximus 
(Messrs. Barr & So.vs), which gained Awards of 
Merit, April 17 ; N. Eoster (Mr. A. M. Wilson), 
N. Masterpiece (Messrs. Barr & Sons), and N. 
Princess Ena (Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd.). 
similar awards, May 1 ; at the same meeting 
Mr. C. G. Van Tubergen, jun., Haarlem, get- 
ting awards for the fine Tulipa Fosteriana and 
T. Creigi alba. The Midland Daffodil Society, 
April 25, also gave a First-Class Certificate to 
Narcissus Mrs. Ernest Crosfield, and Awards 
of Merit to N. Erda, N. Fiona, all three from 
E. M. Crosfield, Esq. ; N. Red Ensign (Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson & Son), N. Masterpiece (Messrs. 
Barr & Sons), and N. Eoster, from Mr. A. M. 

W^ILSON. 

Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Carnations, Roses, 
and all the other great decorative classes of 
florists' flowers have been greatly improved by the 
various workers, among them specially successful 
being Mr. J. Douglas and Messrs. Cutbcsk 
& Sons in Carnations ; Messrs. Kelway & Son, 
Langport, in Delphiniums, Gladioli, and their 
other showy specialities ; Mr. Amos Perry, with 
Nymphaeas and hardy perennials ; Messrs. 
Wallace, of Colchester, with bulbous and other 
hardy plants ; Messrs. Wells & Co., Merst^^:n, 
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who arc specialising Chrj-santhcmums and have 
several new single forms of great decorative 
merit J Messrs. John Waterer & Sons, Bagc.tiof, 
with some charming new Rhododendrons ; and 
other specialists with many novelties. 

There is still a very large number of very beau- 
tiful novelties in the hands of the large seed 
firms, who would be well advised to show at 
the Royal Horticultural Society new and pretty 
annuals and other plants raised from seeds. The 
catalogues of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Son, Messrs. Carter & Co., Messrs. 
Cannell & Son, Mr. Robert Sydenham (especi- 
ally in Sweet Peas), Messrs. Webb & Son, and 
other great seedsmen are teeming with good 
rovelties and improved strains of leading sec- 
tions, which would make a fine show if grown 

for exhibition. 

(To be concluded.) 



NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER IN 
MY FLORIDA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 27.) 
The day-blooming Jasmine (Cestnim diumum) 
is represented in my garden by several large 
bushes. The flowers are white, very fragrant, 
reminding one of the perfume of Stephanotis 
floribunda. The plants are almost always in 
bloom, and they form the happy hunting ground 
of numbers of insects, particularly bees, butter- 
flies, and moths. Another varietj' of Cestrum, 
one of my favourite shrubs, and apparently a 
hybrid between C. noctumum and C. aurantia- 
cum, presents a fine show near the verandah. 
The colour of its terminal flowers, which appear 
in dense clusters, is a dull shade of orange- 
yellow, and the perfume exhaled by them in 
the evening is very refined and aromatic. I 
grew the plant from seed received from Sir 
Thomas Hanbury, La Mortola, Italy. These 
Oestrums arc great acquisitions in my garden, 
and the powerful fragrance of the two first- 
named specimens is waited by the gentle breezes 
to quite a distance. Cestrum aurantiacum, with 
yellow flowers, and C. elegans and C. Boudouxi, 
the two last named tall-growing, half-climbing 
plants, with reddish flowers, also flower pro- 
fusely in November. 

Climbing Plants. 
The verandah is ablaze with climbers, Anti- 
gonon leptopus, the '* Rosa montana," being a 
sheet of the brightest, most vivid rosy-red 
imaginable. A large specimen of this climber 
in, full bloom is a glorious sight, and one only 
surpassed by the glowing orange-yellow of the 
even more rampant Bignonia venusta, which is 
usually in full bloom at Christmas and at the 
commencement of the New Year. These two 
climbers are the most showy and conspicuous 
of their class, and can be seen from a great dis- 
tance, lighting up the landscape in a most ex- 
hilarating manner. Tourists usually exclaim at 
the exuberant beauty of these plants. Allamanda 
Hendersonii and A. Schottii, both bright yel- 
low and in full bloom, are always exquisite. 
In the halcyon days of midsummer and in sultry 
weather they are, however, more prominent than 
later in the season, when they have to compete 
with not only the Antigonon, but the white- 
flowering Thunbergia fragrans and the blue- 
flowering Thunbergia grandiflora, which is a 
very vigorous grower, with large and beautiful 
foliage, &c. A more delicate trailer we may 
notice in the blue Solanum Seaforthianum, with 
fine clusters of sky-blue flowers delicately in- 
fused with a peculiar perfume. It is never out 
of bloom, and its clusters of brilliant red berries 
add greatly to its charm. The white-flowering 
Solanum jasminoides, the " Potato vine," as 
people call it here, is also covered with flower- 
trasses. It is a valuable climber, but it can 
neither rival the blue species nor the large- 
flowering S. Wendlandi, which, however, only 
flowers in our summer's blazing heat. All the 
true Jasmines are now mere or less covered 



with blossoms, filling the air with their redo- 
lence. The most showy of them all is the Star 
Jasmine (Jasminum gracillimum), a scentless 
species, but a most profuse bloomer and a ram- 
pant climber. The flowers are pure white, starry 
in shape, and appear in conspicuous clusters. 
The Malayan Jasmine (Trachelospermum jas- 
minoides) is a spring bloomer, but it flowers 
usually for a second time in November, its de- 
licious spicy perfume being perceivable where- 
ever large plants grow. It is a fine evergreen 
vine, with dark green foliage, and one of the 
noblest climbers among exotic plants, being only 
outrivalled in density of growth, fragrance, and 
brilliancy of bloom, and poetic associations and 
sentiment by our native Carolina Jessamine 
(Gelsemium scmpervirens), which begins to 
open its first bright yellow trumpet-shaped bios- 
soms a few days after Christmas, when it per- 
vades the air with a delicious wild wood odour. 
Stumps and trellises are covered with Thunber- 
gia alata in many colours, and our native Moon- 
flower (Ipomcea Bona-nox) is frequently used to 
screen unsightly places and outhouses with its 
enormous masses of foliage. Though at its best 
in midsummer, it is still covered with ijts large, 
pure white, strongly-scented blossoms. Being a 
native and a rather coarse grower, it is not 
planted here as frequently as its beauty and 
its fragrance entit:e it to be. H. Nehrling, 
Florida. 

(To be continued.) 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

(TA0 Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Tar as an Insecticide.^I have recently 
used for the winter dressing of Vines a mixture of 
tar and clay, and it is a very cheap insecticide and 
very efiectual, especially in destroying mealy bug. 
I have used it more or less dunng 20 years on 
Vines and Peach trees ; also on plants such as 
AIlamandas.Dipladenias.Fuchsias and Bouvardias. 
after pruning. I consider it to be a good all-round 
insecticide for treating any deciduous plant or 
plants that can be pruned back. I believe it to be 
a good remedy for canker in Apple and Pear trees. 
Many cultivators are afraid of tar, but the reason 
for this is because they do not know how to mix it, 
and the right proportions. John Willis, Upper 
Lodge, Hollywood, Portishead, near Bristol. [Kindly 
state the proportions you use, and whether Stock- 
holm or gas tar ? — Ed ] 

BsooNiA Qloire dk Lorraine. — I grow four 
varieties of this Begonia here ; three have pink 
flowers and one is white. Although I have seen 
seed-pods on them previously, I have never 
troubled about saving them, although this year 
I did intend to try and raise seeds if any pods 
were found. .Since Mr. Cromwell's notes have 
been published in these pages I have carefully 
looked over the plants for seed-pods, and on the 
two earliest batches, that are quite over and 
shabby now, I have found 12 to 15 ripe pods, 
the seeds of which I have already sown. On 
the dwarf pink variety, which grows about a foot 
high here, I counted 40 pods on two plants, 
and other plants of the same variety have 10 or 
more pods each. I have also counted as many 
as 12 pods on some plants of the white variety, 
although some of them have not quite finished 
flowering. About the other two varieties I 
cannot say much yet. One, a large-flowered, 
pink variety, is at its best now, and the other, a 
more slender grower, but a deeper shade of 
pink, is a splendid one for suspending. I do 
not expect to find many pods on them yet, as 
I find, like W. N., that all the seed-pods are 
terminals. Not in one instance have I found a 
seed-pod other than a terminal. Therefore, I do 
not think anyone will find any pods until the 
plants have flowered themselves right out. I 
myself do not think that " atmospheric sur- 
roundings " make any difference, for I have 
some plants hanging up in the stove, a good 
number of plants on a stage against a back wall 
of the stove, and some in a small span-roofed 
house, all carrying seed-pods. I discovered two 
pods on one of the large-flowering plants. Some 
of the individual flowers on this variety measure 



2 inches in diameter. As Mr. Cromwell says 
they come with finer blooms from seed, should 
I succeed in raising some of this large-flowering 
one from seed, they should be exceptionally 
fine. I may <>ay all the plants here have been 
raised from cuttings. If. Goodbourn, Ankerwycke 
Gardens, Wraysbury, Buds, 

1 also have discovered numerous seed- 
pods on some plants of this Begonia, grown under 
conditions similar to those related by W, N. We 
have plants growing in 6-inch pots, suspended 
from the roof of a warm greenhouse, and they 
have been in a somewhat starved condition for 
some time. In this case, also, all the female 
blooms are terminals C. 5., TyntesHeld Gardens, 
Bristol. 



In 1901 1 found a female flower on one of 

the plants of this Begonia and I fertilised it with a 
small camel-hair brush. I sowed the seed, which 
looked more like fine dust, in February. 1902, 
but only one seedling appeared ; I kept it for 
some time in an atmospheric temperature of 
70**. In September I removed it to a cooler 
house, the heat being 50*^ to 65**. The plant 
flowered in a SJ-inch pot. At this stage of growth 
I took it to a meeting of the Bristol Gardeners' 
Debating Society. Not being a member at the 
time no award was given. I potted the plant 
on into a 5-inch pot and showed it again in the 
spring of 1903, when the seedling was awarded a 
special Certificate of Merit. It is a wonderfully 
free flowerer and produces seed-pods freely. Chas 
Wak^eld, Elmfield Gardens, Westbury-on-Tfym. 
[Our correspondent has sent flowering sprays 
of an excellent variety, on which a few of the ter- 
minal flowers are female, and have set seeds. — Ed.] 

Meoacaryon armenum (see p. 28).— When in 
flower this plant has a somewhat imposing appear- 
ance. From a large rosette of hoary foliage rises 
the branching pyramidal inflorescence. In deep 
soils flower-stems 3 to 4 feet high are produced 
with numerous characteristic scorpioid racemes of 
flowers, the preponderating colour of which is pale, 
purple-tinged rose. At its best M. armenum is not 
a plant to please all tastes, possessing, as it does, 
an unrefined appearance without the redeeming 
feature of a decided colour. The seeds, though 
considerably larger, resemble those of a Litho- 
spermum and are exceedingly hard, but it 
is by no means essential to remove the 
outer integument as germinatiou is very Utile 
accelerated thereby, and there is considerable 
danger of the kernel being damaged in the 
process. Besides this easy means of increase, 
propagation may be effected by cuttings of the 
thick, semi-woody roots. The young portions 
should be selected, those about \ inch in diameter 
are best, and pieces 3 inches long should be 
inserted in sandy soil, taking care to retain the 
thicker part, or that part which was originally 
nearer to the crown, uppermost. The operation 
may be performed in early autumn oi spring, and 
watering should be done sparinslv until growth 
commences. Several crowns will be forn^ed. but 
it is advisable to remove all but one. the strongest, 
which, in the course of 12 months, will produce a 
rosette of leaves H to 2 feet across; flowers may 
be expected in the next or succeeding year. E. 
Horton, Neston^ Cheshire. 

Tulip Tree. — When I wrote my note about 
the beautiful (and, to me, unknown) form of 
the saddle-leaf Tulip tree [see p. 28], found in 
the old Dutch book, it was after looking at the 
plate by lamplight, when its colouring seemed 
to me to be deep rose, but when seen by day- 
light it appears to be deep orange, and like a 
beautifully-feathered Tulip It is figured on the 
same plate with a flower of a bulbous Tulip to 
show how much alike they are. When I first 
looked at it, and before I noticed the saddle- 
shaped foliage. I thought they were two Tulips. 
W . E. GumhUton. 

Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima. — 

I enclose two bracts of Euphorbia (Poinsettia) 
pulcherrima. Some of the bracts measure 16 
and 17 inches across. We grow three to four 
hundred plants annually. As decorative sub- 
jects for the conservatory and for drawing-room 
decoration we find them most valuable. When 
cut the stems are placed for a time in boiling 
water 3 to 4 inches in depth, and they will after- 
wards last in good condition for two to three 
weeks in water. C. E. Martin, The Hoo Gardens^ 
Welwyn. [The specimens exhibit excellent culti- 
vation. — Ed.] 
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Victor Hugo. — On page 11 in a recent issue 
is a paragraph relating to the greatest Frenchmen, 
with Pasteur and Victor Hugo as the two most 
prominent. Had this census of opinion been taken 
some years back, I have not the slightest doubt 
that Victor Hugo would have led the way. Per- 
haps it may interest some of your readers to know 
that I am in possession of an autograph letter and 
photograph sent to me hy Victor Hugo, when he 
was an exile at Hauteville House, Guernsey, in 
May, 18Gd, and I believe I am the only man in 
possession of such an autograph from so great a 
Frenchman, an autograph his then private secre- 
tary told me kings and princes would give any 
money to possess ! Victor Hugo Lucas, Boro' Forester 
and Gardener, County Boro\ barrow-in-Furness. 

Qlazed Pots for the Growth of Plants. 

— I jemember many years ago that the use of 
glazed pots for the growth of plants was strongly 
advocated by many good cultivators, amongst 
others (if my memory serves me right) Mr. 
David Thomson. A strong case in favour of 
the glazed pot was presented, but the prejudice 
against it in those days was too strong, and the 
subject has not been discussed much since. But 
now I find that the glazed flowerpot is again 
finding favour with many excellent cultivators, 
and that in a quiet way it is effectively ousting 
the ordinary porous flowerpots, more especially 
from that section of the plant-department 
devoted to the growth of plants for house and 
conservatory decoration, where cleanliness is of 
so much importance. 1 must confess that, in 
common with most gardeners, I shared the pre- 
judice against the glazed pot, holding the opin- 
ion that the non-porosity of Uie clay in this pot 
militated against the well-doing of the plant, in 
so far that it tended to restrict the quantity of 
■air which penetrated the soil, and also that more 
frequent waterings were necessary (!) by this kind 
of pot not being so great an absorbent of mois- 
ture. However, on visiting, a short time since, 
the beautiful gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild, at Ascott, Leighton Buzzard, 1 
formed a more favourable opinion of the merits of 
the glazed pot by the convincing fact there pre- 
sented of thousands of winter-flowering and foli- 
age plants growing as luxuriantly in these pots as 
ever I have seen plants grow in ordinary 
pots. They were pictures of good culture, and 
included Crotons, Dracaenas, Palms, and other 
fine foliage plants ; also Carnations, Begonias, 
as well as a general collection of winter- 
flowering plants. Mr. Jennings speaks higKly 
of them, and is increasing his stock. The 
only serious objection, it seems to me, which 
can be raised against the extended use of th>s 
pot is on the score of cost. They no doubt cost 
more in the first place, and yet I think this 
question of cost will be found more apparent 
than real. It costs more to buy them m the 
first instance, but when you come to place in 
the scale against this the facts that no expense 
in labour has at any time to be expended in 
washing the pots whilst the plants are in them, 
and also the damage to valuable plants so fre- 
quently resulting from their being shaken about 
in the process of pot washing, and the 
longer life of this j)ot by reason of its being 
harder baked, and, therefore, less brittle, I am 
not sure that the scales will not turn in favour of 
this pot even in the matter of cost. Owen 
Thomas. 

IN.IURY BY RaT8 AND PhEAEANTE.— I have 

read with interest the several articles which have 
recently appeared in these columns on this 
subject, and it may interest other readers to have 
ray experience. With regard to the injury done 
by rats, I have suffered in the same way as has 
Mr. Mountford, but, after destroying the whole 
plantation of Brussels Sprouts, they also de- 
stroyed a large plantation of Broccoli, with the 
exception of one variety, White Sprouting, and 
then turned their attention to the Drumhead 
Cabbages, felling many of them. I think my ex- 
perience with regard to injury by pheasants is 
unique : they completely " docked " a large plan- 
tation of leeks here this winter, leaving only 
the stems, which, however, were fully developed 
before beinp^ attacked, and are still fit for use, 
and last spring they scratched up row after row of 
French Beans in as thorough a manner &s rats do 
Peas, and ate only the radicle of each Bean. 
Although I have counted as many as 30 pheas- 
ants amongst and around the Gunneras, they 
have in no way injured them. W. M . Macdonaldy 
The Gardens^ KyUmore Castle^ Co. Galway. 



Violets in Pots. — The illustration on 
p. 27 of the Gardeners^ Chronicle of Violets 
flowering in pots is both seasonable and 
timely, and displays unmistakably the value of 
the plant when thus grown. Some appear to 
experience difficulty with the Violet as a pot 
plant, while growing the plant with success in 
the open garden and in frames. In my own 
immediate district, where fog and damp are 
very general, no mode of treatment is so reliable 
as the permanent pot-method for insuring 
flowers during the dullest season of the year. 
A very old gardener of my acquaintance grew 
the double-flowered varieties with considerable 
success for years in ft-inch pots. Personally 
I prefer to use 8-inch pots. Mr. Stokes has 
shown, however, that good results can be 
secured in pots of a lesser size. E. /. 

Lily of the Valley.— In your issue of 
January 6 an article appears entitled Lily of the 
Valley for small growers, which, although in- 
structive in the main, is, nevertheless, very 
misleading. One point claimed is that one of 
the Hamburg exporting firms will sell as small 
a quantity as 1.000; one firm we know of in 
England will supply as few as 25 crowns. Again 
may we quote the following : •• As a general 
rule it is better to avoid samples retarded in 
England. These are usually frozen in public cold 
stores with provisions and other goods, and this 
kind of cold air is unsuited to retarding Lily of 
the Valley, and according to the Mnriter's experience 
(which covers handling? about two and a half 
million each of both fresh and retarded crowns) . 
9 out of 10 batches grown from English retarded 
crowns are a dismal failure. In Hamburg they 
are retarded in special ly-constructed houses, and 
one or two firms have made a special study of the 
work, have their own cold stores, and have brought 
the business almost to perfection." Now the firm 
we have in mind have also their own cold stores built 
entirely for this work, and I am sure they possess 
the necessary experience, as they have been retard- 
ing Lily of the Valley for the last 13 years ; in fact, 
were the pioneers in this country, and now handle 
annually 10,000,000 crowns. In conclusion, we 
should like to point out that the majority of the 
Lily of the Valley crowns retarded in Hamburg are 
the cheap rubbish which the dealers find a difBculty 
in disposing of in the autumn, whilst over here m 
England it is generally the very best quality only 
that is put away in the refrigerator, and it stands 
to reason that the better the quality the more able 
the crown is to stand the long period of retardation . 
/?. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, Middlesex. 

Abies relioiosa (Lindley). —It makes a hand- 
some tree and grows freely here, being quite un- 
injured by frost, although it is spoken of as not 
hardy in this country (Nicholson's Dictionary). 
Gordon says, " Schiede found it growing upon the 
cold mountains of Orizaba, at the highest limit of 
arborescent vegetation." and also •* Hartweg found 
it at an elevation of 9,000 feet." One would 
imagine that it is quite hardy, but perhaps it is not 
easy to establish, and this may account for its being 
so rarely seen. I wonder why Abies religiosa. or any 
of its synonyms, does not appear in Kew Handlist 
of ConifersR. Has this name also been suppressed 
for a new one ? [No.] Speaking of namss. the list 
just referred to holds the specific name insignis and 
not radiata for the Monterey Pine. The Kew Hand- 
lists are admirable in their usefulness and cheap- 
ness, and many gardeners accept the nomenclature 
as authoritative, but often finding other authori- 
ties upholding diflerent names. H. W., Trtvince. 
[The absence of A. religiosa from the A'rte/ i/amf- 
list may be owing to the circumstance that it was 
not grown in the gardens at the time the list was 
compiled. There has been much uncertainty 
about Pinus insignis, but we believe that it is now 
generally considered as specifically identical with 
the earlier named radiata, though there is con- 
siderable difference between individual specimens. 
—Ed] 

SOCIETIES, 

B07AL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

January 8. — Present : Mr. G. S. Saunders, 
F.L.S. (in the chair) ; Messrs. J. T. Bennett-Poe, 
E. A. Bowles, E. M. Holmes, and F. J. Chitten- 
den (hon. sec). 

Pleurothallis sp. — Mr. R. A. Rolfe reported 
that the Pleurothallis shown at the meeting on 
November 20 by R. I. Measvres, Esq., could 



not be identified at Kew, but may be one of 
several described by Reichenbach still only 
known from description. It is near P. velati- 
caulis, Reich f. 

Grapes shanking. — Some shoots of vines, the 
fruit of which had shanked, were received from 
Basingstoke. From the description of the bor- 
der, that accompanied the specimens it was 
thought that the trouble was undoubtedly due 
to unhealthy root action, and that renovation 
of the border would probably result in improve- 
ment in the growth of the fruit. 

Magnolias and mealy bug. — Some shoots of 
Magnolia affected with mealy bug were received 
from Horsham. The shoots were from plants 
growing on the south side of a wall 200ft. long 
and 15ft. high, and, although various insecti- 
cides had been tried upon the plants, no good 
results had followed. The scale insects were, 
curiously enough, not found in the houses built 
on the south side of the wall. Mr. Saunders 
reported as follows : — " The mealy bug attack- 
ing the Magnolias is Dactylopius longispinus. 
Of course, it is very diflicult, if not impossible, 
to properly cleanse the leaves with an insecti- 
cide, as the plants are growing against a wall. 
It might, however, be possible to destroy them 
with hydrocyanic acid gas if some comparatively 
airtight covering could be constructed over the 
plants, e.g., a tarpaulin or a rick cloth might 
be fastened with a batten against the wall above 
the plants and allowed to fall down in front of 
them to the ground. The sides might be fas- 
tened to the wall in the same manner as the top. 
The gas is generated by pouring sulphuric acid 
over cyanide of potassium. The method of pro- 
cedure is as follows : Place 4 ounces of water 
in an earthenware jar, pour slowly into it 1^ 
fluid ounces of sulphuric acid (specific gravity 
1.84), then in a shallow earthenware dish put 
1 ounce of potassium cyanide (98 per cent, 
strength), and arrange the jar of acid so that its 
contents- can be slowly poured over the cyanide, 
without my chance of the fumes reaching the 
operate , as they are most poisonous. Or the 
cyanid may be wrapped up in a piece of blot* 
ting paper and placed on a piece of board laid 
on the top of the jar, but not closing the 
mouth, and by means of a stick or string it 
may be dropped into the jar containing the acid, 
and then every aperture tightly closed. The 
above recipe gives the quantities for use in a 
space containing 150 cubic feet of air; if the 
space be larger the quantities must be increased 
in proportion. The plants shoald remain ex- 
posed to the fumes for above three hours. Means 
must be devised to remove the covering, or at 
least to open it, so that all fumes escape with- 
out any person breathing them, as they are very 
deadly. It is curious that the insects do not 
infest the plants in the houses on the other side 
of the wall. Mealy bugs do not breed in the 
ground, but usually on the plants; they may, 
however, do so at times in cracks, &c., in the 
walls. They lay their eggs in masses covered 
with a cotton-like secretion, in convenient posi- 
tions on the plant. 

Plants for naming. — Shoots of Edwardsia 
tetraptera, Clianthus puniceus, and another, of 
which the material was insufficient, were re- 
ceived from Stockton. 

Malformed Cypripedium. — Dr. Masters re- 
ported that he had examined the curious Cypri- 
pedium shown at the last meeting by Mr. Ben- 
NETT-PoE, and found that there were three 
sepals, two lateral and one anterior, and three 
petals, one posterior and two lateral. The lip 
was normal; the column had two staminodes, 
the stigma was obliquely two lobed, and the axis 
of the flower was diagonal, the ovary being 
normal with one cell, and three parietal two- 
lobed plaoentae. The following diagram repre- 
sents tne arrangement of the floral organs: — 
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Monacious Mistletoe. — Dr. Masters showed a 
specimen of this rarely occurring form on be- 
half of Mr. CoKDEROY, of Didcot, and a variety 
of the common Mistleto having thick, leathery 
leaves about four times larger than usual, v 

Christmas Rosfs diseased, — Mrs. Squarkt, 
F.R.H.S., sent leaves of the Christmas Row 
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whidi had turned browa and died ; the flowAra 
appeared, but rose little above the surface of ttie 
soil. Mr. BxNNKTT-PoE said that he had found 
a similar thing to occur when the roots are 
attacked, as is frequently the case, by the grubs 
i)f the crane fly. Gooseberry shoots, diseased 
Cucumbers, and Amaryllis bulbs were also re- 
ceived, and will be reported upon at the next 
meeting. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF EOONOMIO 
BIOLOGISTS. 

Januaxy 9, 10, 11. — The annual and fourth 
general meeting was held in the Pathological 
Department of the University of Cambridge on 
the above dates. 

The retiring president, Mr. T. V. Theobald, 
occupied the chair. 

The following were elected as officers for 
1907 :— President : A. E. Shipley, F.R.S. Vice- 
Presidents: Sir Patrick Manson, F.R.S. , Pro- 
fessor William Somerville, and Fred. V. Theo- 
bald. Council : Professor G. S. Boulger, W. G. 
Freeman, Professor Geo. H. Carpenter, Dr. 
Francis, H. A. Marshall, Robert Newstead, Pro- 
fessor Ronald Ross, F.R.S. , Fraser Story, and 
Cecil Warburton. Hon. treasurer: Herbert 
Stone. Hon. secretary: Walter E. Collinge. 

Mr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., the newly-elected 
president of the association, delivered his presi- 
dential address on " Sea Fisheries." Dwelling 
on the magnitude of the fishing industry in these 
islands and the arbitrary fluctuations to which 
sea fisheries are exposed, he sketched the his- 
tory of legislation on sea fishing during the last 
75 years, and pointed out that even now our 
knowledge of the life histories, the migration, 
the enemies, and the food of fishes was hardly 
precise enough to enable us safely to legislate. 
Professor Nuttal, F.R.S., made a communi- 
cation on " Redwater Fever and Allied 
Diseases.'* 

Mr. Biffen illustrated, by means of a series of 
luitem slides, the inheritance of the characters 
kx and dense ears in Wheat, and also beardless 
and bearded ears, first separately, and then in 
combination with one another. Following this, 
inheritance of the characteristics of Wheat and 
Barley were traced. Included amongst those 
were such characteristics as '' strength " or good 
baking quality and the power of resisting the 
attacks of yellow rust in Wheat. The results of 
bis experiments indicate that it is practicable 
to combine in one variety the excellent quality 
nf certain Canadian Wheats, the vigour of Eng- 
lish varieties and immunity to the attacks of 
rust. 

\\i. E. S. Salmon gave an account of the 
American Gooseberry-mildew, which gave rise 
to a lengthy discussion, in which Prof. Middle* 
i^'fl, Mr. Percival, Prof. Fisher, Prof. Carpen- 
ter, and Mr. Walter E. Collinge took part. 

Mr. Walter E. Collinge made a contribution 
to the subject of the extermination of the Black 
Currant gall mite. lie advised no one to be led 
away by the statements which have appeared in 
certain horticultural and agricultural journals 
to the effect that there was no likelihood of a 
core for the pest, or even the means whereby 
the mite could be kept in check. The experi- 
ments which he had conducted over seven years 
had yielded results, checked by many large 
inut-growers, which clearly pointed to the fact 
that applications of lime and sulphur offered 
an effective remedy, and that if they were con- 
tinued they would eventually entirely eradicate 
the pest. 

Dr. R. S. MacDougall gave an account of his 
fxperiraents in regard to the parthenogenesis 
'^»f the Pine sawfly, an insect which does a great 
deal of damage to Pine plantations, and Mr. 
E. V. Theobald read a paper on new hemipterous 
fnjit pests in Britain. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman read an important paper 
on the geographical distribution of Uie principal 
Rubber Plants. 

The distribution of the principal members 
vas described in detail, and the more important 
^ors limiting the range of the species dis- 
^«^d. Attention was directed to recent work, 
'^ch as the discovery of Funtumia elastica in 
^*«t Africa and of the important new Rubber 
**l*nt, I^ndolphia Dawei. 

li'iring the past 30 years much experimental 
^k has been carried out in introducing Hevea, 
' Mtillot^ Ficus, Funtumia, and Manihot into 
"ther countries. A summary was given of the 



chief results obtained, with especial reference 
to the establishment of the important rubber in- 
dustries of the Far East, and the prospects of 
rubber cultivation in the West Indies, tropical 
Africa, &c. The questiop of " wild " versus 
'^plantation" rubber was discussed, and an 
attempt made to indicate the general trend of 
events. 

Mr. E. R Burdon contributed a paper on the 
Spruce gall and Larch>blight diseases caused by 
Chermes. After sketching the life-history, an 
account was given of the remedial measures that 
had been found to be effective. 

Mr. F. V. Theobald gave an account of cer- 
tain insect pests in the British East African 
Protectorate. 

An extraordinary disease affecting horses was 
described by Mr. T, S. P. Strangeways. 

The blood changes in man caused by the 
Metazoan parasites and their aid in diagnosis 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. E. G. Fearn- 
side. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman described the use of an 
economic museum in the teaching of geography. 
Collections of botanical products of economic 
value might be classified in one of three ways, 
according to (1) botanical origin, (2) geographi- 
cal origin (3), use, i.e., under food stuffs, fibres, 
timbers, gums, resins, &c. Specimens, photo- 
graphs and other illustrations were exhibited to 
demonstrate that a collection could afford a 
comprehensive idea of the botanical products 
and resources of particular countries, with 
especial reference to Southern Nigeria, Barba- 
does, and Dominica, and how sudi collections 
might be brought within reach at low cost of 
schools who had not ready access to economic 
museums. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 



OROYDON A DISTRIOT HORTIOULTURAL. 

—The annual general meeting of this atsociation was held 
on Wednesday, January 9. The annual report ahowed that 
this society is making good progress. Twenty-one meetings 
have been held during the past year. The annual dinner, on 
Wednesday, January S4, was again a success. Nearly 100 
members and friends attended, and spent a pleasant 
evening. The spring flower show was held a little later 
in the season than in previous years, which proved a 
decided advantage, for it allowed a bigger display of early 
flowers. A visit to Leonardslee* Horsham, by kind per- 
mission of Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., was made on August 
16, and evening visits were also made to several gardens. 
The balance sheet shows a total income of iPTS Is. Ikl. 
(which sum includes the value of certain stock held by the 
society), and a small balance in favour of the society. 

CARDIFF QARDKNKR8'.-The opening meeting of 
the new session of this society took place on Tuesday, 
January & at the Philharmonic Restaurant, when Mr. H. A. 
Evans, of the Hardv Plant N orseries, Llanishen, read a 
paper on "The Herbaceous Border and How to maintain 
It." The lecturer gave directions for the preparing of the 
soil before planting, and advocated manuring and deep 
trenching in this operation ; he recommended planting in 
bold groups instead of in straight lines. The lecturer also 
gave a comprehensive list of herbaceous plants, their season 
of flowerinff, propagation, and general cultivation. A good 
discussion followed, and many quesdons were put to, and 
answered by, Mr. Evans. 

GUILDFORD AND DISTRIOT QARDKNBRS'.- 

The second annual general meeting of this association was 
held on Tuesday, January 8, the rearing president (Alderman 
F. F. Smallpeice, J. P.), presiding. The hon. lecsetary read 
the committee's report tor the yev. which showed that a 
steady advance bad been made. The meetings had been 
well attended, the average attendance at the SI meetings hav- 
ing been over SO, Exhibits at the monthly assemblies had 
been numerous and of exceptional merit* The summer 
show had been a great soccess in every respett. On four 
occasions during the year outings had Men enjoyed. 
The number of members was 192. The hon. treasurer (Mr. 
W. Foreman) reported that the receipts during the year had 
totalled £87 68. 84., and the expenditure J90 7s. O^d., leaving 
a balance in hand of £16 19s. 7^ Both the report and the 
balance sheet were adopted. Mr. F. Baring-Gould was 
unanimously elected president, and other officers were 
elected as follow:— Mr. H. Tann, chairman; Mr. G. 
Johnson, vice-chairman; Mr. Hancock, librarian; Mr. 
W. Foreman, hon. treasurer, and Mr. G. Bullen, hon. 
secretary. The committee were also elected. A very 
pleasant social evening in connection with the association 
was held at the Workman's Hall on Wednesday, January 0, 
when over 100 members and friends were present. G. E. B. 

ORAWLKY AND DISTRIOT QARDKNKR8*.— 

The members of this association met on Tuesday, January 
8. Mr. G. F. Banks presiding. Three new mem'bers were 
elected, and the association accepted the offer of Mr. H. 
Hobson Finch for the annual exhibition in July to be held at 
Goff's Hill. The subject for the evening was " Vegetables 
for Exhibition,** the lecturer being Mr. A. B. Wadds, gar- 
dener to Sir Weetman Pearson, Bart., of Paddockhtirst, 
Worth. A discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

BKCKBNHAM HORTIOULTURAL. — On Friday, 
January 4, Mr. J. A. Watson, B.Sc., of Beckenham, gave a 
record lectnre on " Leaves,'* illustrated with limelight views. 
A number of the pictures placed on the screen were made 
from sections cut and mounted by members of the Society 
under the kind tuition of Mr. Watson. At the ordinary 



meeting, held on the Uth Inst., an tnstinetive hour was 
spent in examining and discussing a fine case of moths and 
butterflies brought by Mr. Libbiter, gardener to Dr. Codd. 
Bromley, and who explained the life history of many of 
them by verbal and ocular demonstration. The whole of 
the moths, &c.. displayed were collected and bred by Mr» 
Libbiter, a work extending over seven yeara. T, C* 

ONBSTBR PAXTON.— The opening lecture of the 



present session was given on Saturday, January 19, by Mr. 

subject was "A holiday m Ireland.'* 



G. P. Miln, whose 



The lecturer's remarks were principally concerned with thd 
district included in the northern circular tour from Dublin, 
the topoi{raphy of wliich ha described in a very lucid man- 
ner. Of^pecial interest were the photographic slides of the 
famous Pinetum at the seat of viscount Powerscourt, in 
County Wicklow, and other views rep re senting the beautiful 
surroundings of this laige estate. Special reference was 
also made to the Botanic Gardens at Clasnevin, the exten- 
sive gardens and plantations of Phoenix Park, &c. The 
pictures, some 70 m number, included representations of 
some old Irish Celtic crosses, and Norman doorways, a& 
well as the Giant's Causeway in County Antrim. 

RKADINQ AND DISTRIOT QARDBNKRS'.— 

The annual ceneral meeting of this association was held in 
the Abbey Tiall on the 7ui inst., and the president (Mr. 
Leonard Sutton) presided over a large attendance of the 
memben. The annual report and balance sheet showed 
that the society was in a most flourishing condition. Never 
before has the membership (818) been so large, the financial 
aspect so good, or so keen an interest shown in the meet- 
ings. The attendance ranged from 80 to 17fi. A display 
of over 400 bunches of cut flowen was made on '* Hospital 
Night." At the same meeting a collection was made in aid 
of the funds of the Royal Berkshire Hospital, and a sum of 
'n 10s. was realised. The summer outings were a success, 
ter the reading of the report the officers and committee foe 
1907 were elected. 
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8CHEDm. E R ECEIVED. 

Abbey Park Flower Show, Leicester, to be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 6 and 7, 1907. 



THE WEATHER. 



Thb Following Summary Rscokd of the 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending January 13, is famished from the 
Meteorological Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The weather was generally drr and occasionally verj 
bright over all the eastern and nortn-eastem parts ot Great 
Britain, but in the western and north-western portions of the 
Kingdom the sky was more generally overcast, and pre- 
cipitation was experienced on several days* The amounts 
were generally slight, but at Glencarron on the 11th the 
measurement was l'96in. Distant thunder was heard at 
Hillington on the afternoon of Saturday. 

The temperaiun was above the average in all districts ; the 
excess was less than 8*6° in England S.W. and the English 
Channel, but more than 4** in most other localities, awl as 
much as 6'9^ in Scotland E. The highest of the oiazima 
were recorded on rather irregular dates. In Scotland E. 
and Ireland S. the thermometer rose to 66", and all other 
districts to SO** or a few degrees higher. The lowest of the 
minima, which were mostly registered either during the 
earlier days or late in the week, nmged from S8* in England 
N.W. and Ireland S. to Si" in Scotland N., and to 86<' in the 
English Channel. 

The fiuan temperature of the sea was higher than during the 
preceding week except o£f the south-west and south-east 
of England. On all the western coasts it was generally 
above 46°, and at Plymouth, Salcombe, and Port' Erin it 
stood at about 48^. On the east and north-east coasts of 
Great Briuin it was not generally above 40^, but at Lerwick 
it was as high as 44', while at Wick it touched #5*. 

The rain/all was less than the normal except in Scotland 
N. Over a considerable portion of England the aggregate 
fall was less than a tenth of an inch. 

The bright sunshime exceeded the normal over all theeastem^ 
north-eastern and central counties of England and the east 
of Scotland, and equalled it in England S. and N.W. ; else- 
where, the duration was less than the average. The percen- 
tage of the possible amount ranged from 89° in England N.E. 
and E.J 84 in the English Channel, and 89 in Scotland E.. to 
8 and 7 respectively in Scotlaiul N. and W., and to 6 in Ire* 
hind N. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week ending Janmafy 191 

Day temperatures remarkably fl(fi4/ofif».~The miformitv of 
the temperatures in the thermometer screen durinc the last 
18 days has been very remarkable, the lowest Being 46* 
and the highest 49°, or a variation of only 4°. The night 
temperatures during the same period were all high, and on 
the warmest night the exposed thermometer did not fall 
twlow 41^. Since the beginning of the month the ground 
has been gradually getting warmer, and is now 8^ warmer 
at 8 feet deep, and 4*' warmer at 1 foot deep than 
is seasonable. Rain has fallen on only one day dur- 
ing the past fortnight, and then only to the depth of 
less than a <^narter of an inch, so that the percolation 
through the soil gauges is now very slight. The sun shone 
en an average during the week for 1 hour 48 minutes a day» 
or for 17 minutes a day longer than the Jaou^y average. 
Nevertheless, during the present month there have been no 
fewer than eight days on which no sunshine at all was re- 
corded. Yesterday was calm, but during the rest of the 
week the winds were, as a nile. rather high. Up to the 
present time this month the winds have come exclusively 
from some westerly point of the compass. The mean 
amount of moisture in the air at 8 p.m. was 4 per cent, less 
than a seasonable quantity for that hour» E. If.. Btrkham- 
sted,Jam$ary 16^ 1907, 
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National Potato Society.— We are in- 
formed by the secretary that the adjourned 
annual meeting of the National Potato Society 
will be held at the Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, 
London^ on Tuesday, January 2-2, at 3 p.m. 

The Potato Year-Book. - On the receipt of 
one shilling, plus postage, Mr. W. H. Adsett, 
of Hatlon House, Great Queen Street, London, 
will supply a copy of the " official publication of 
the National Potato Society." We may at once 
say that the outlay is likely to be remunerative 
<o various classes of potato lovers. The subject 
matter is varied to suit the requirements of those 
who want to know, those who want to grow, and 
those whose interests are wholly commercial. 
The latter class, indeed, know how to take care 
of themselves, so that the National Potato So- 
ciety need hardly go out of its way to further 
their interests at the expense of the other mem- 
bers of the community. Its main business, we 
take it, should be to collect and arrange infor- 
mation of all kinds, to sift it, facilitate its 
application to useful purposes, and to diffuse it 
broadcast among the growers, large or small. 
Botany, chemistry, geography, morphology, phy- 
siology, and all the " ologies " may and should 
be drawn upon for the benefit of the Potato- 
j^rower. The occurrence of ** mutation," a sub- 
ject much discussed at the present time, is one 
upon which Potato-growers could throw much 
light, and in consideration of the results alleged 
to have been obtained by M. Labergerie and 
others) this can hardly be said to be a matter of 
academic interest only. This subject is not 
touched on in the present report. We have, how- 
ever, the records of independent trials in various 
counties whidh cannot fail to be of value. 



©bttuari)* 

Joseph William Oliver.— Many gardeners 
and students of botany will learn with deep re- 
gret of the death on the 9th inst. of Mr. Joseph 
William Oliverj who for over 30 years was a 
teacher of botany and geology in the city of 
Birmingham. Mr. Oliver's illness, which ter- 
minated fatally at the residence of his daughter 
at Harborne, followed on an accident which 
befel him on New Year's Day, when he slipped 
in Birmingham and broke his thigh. The de- 
creased gentleman, who was 74 years of age, pub- 
lished in 1890 through Messrs. Blackie, his well- 
known Elementary Botanyy which has had an 
enormous sale, and has passed through a num- 
ber of editions and, reprints. In 1894 he pub- 
lished through the same firm his larger work on 
Systematic Botany ^ which has also been very suc- 
cessful. As a teacher Mr. Oliver was very de- 
vout, and greatly endeared himself to his 
students by his painstaking methods. 



EHQUIR1E8 IND REPLIES. 

Cblbriac and Mangel Wurzel. — Can any 
reader inform me when these plants were first in- 
troduced. Enquirer. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Acacia arm at a : H. We could not be certain 
if the plant referred to in our market reports 
would be the same as that seen at Kew. Mar- 
ket-growers use many names which would not 
be adopted at Kew, but that referred to would 
be the same as given in most nursery catalogues. 

Acetylene Gas Refuse: W. D. See reply to 
A. C. W., in the issue for December 15, page 
416. For practical purposes this refuse may 
be used as lime would be. 

IV>OKKEEPiNG : S. A. Viimain's Bookkeeping Sim- 
plified will be suitable for your purpose. You 
can obtain it from our publishing department, 
price 2s. .9d. free by post. 

PooKs: Self-help. You will find some of the 
information you require in The Horticultural 



Note-Book, by J. C. New sham, price 7s. lOd. 
(post free^ from our publishing department ; 
also in the Horticultural Directory for 1907, 
price Is. 3d. (post free). We cannot undertake 
to recommend any particular firm of seedsmen. 

Chrysanthemum : G. T. C. The white variety 
seen in the florists' shops so plentifully at 
Christmas may have been Princess Victcria. 
Other good white market kinds in season at 
Christmas are Snowdrift, Western King, Duc- 
hess of Northumberland, and Guy Hamilton. 

Cut Flowers : T. /. The Scillv Island growers 
send large quantities of cut oloom to Covent 
Garden fiower market, and they are sent at 
specially low rates. We think you would do better 
to arrange with one of the commission agents in 
the market than to try to get small quantities 
direct from the Isles. You would also be able 
to buy any English flowers through the commis- 
sion agents in the market. Very few of the 
large growers care to divide their produce up 
into a number of consignments. You will find 
several good firms in our advertising columns, 
It might be worth your while to visit Covent 
Garden market and make arrangements, or you 
would possibly be able to do better at a 
market centre nearer home. 

DouBLE-SPATHBD RiCHARDiA I W. Wood. Many 
thanks for the flower. We recei\e a con- 
siderable number exhibiting this condition. 

Grape Melton Constable : E. M, M. This 
variety was raised by Mr. W. Shingler, gar- 
dener to Lord Hastings, Melton Constable. East 
Dereham, NorTolk. You will find letters 
from growers of this Grape in our issues for 
January 2, 1904, p. 12 ; January 16, 1904. p. 45 ; 
and October lb, 1904, p. 275. 

Hei«leborus (Christmas Rose) : 5. D. D. The 
leaves may be suffering from an attack of a 
fungus disease, or from the roots being attacked 
with the grubs of the crane fly. as mentioned in 
the paragraph on page 46. Kindly send some 
leaves for examination. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as £ar as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county tna firuits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good ah to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits : J. M. 1, Adam's Pearmain ; 2, Blen- 
heim Pippin ; 3, Cheshunt Pippin ; 5, Withing- 
ton Fillbasket ; 6, Deux Ans.— L. F. W. 1, 
Downton Pippin ; 2, Crimson Quoining ; 8, 
Court of Wick. — Ruth. 1, Lucombe's Pine 
Apple Russet ; 2, Beauty of Hants, (known in 
Kent as Bastard Blenheim). — Thos. Denny. Marie 
Benoist. 

Plants : ff. J. W. The two frail specimens 
are much withered, and the numbers detached. 
The large green flower with a white lip is 
Angraecum ebumeum virens. The yellow flower 
spotted with purple at the back is Maxillaria 
picta. The spray of white flowers with yellow 
tips to the segments is Masdevallia melanopus. 
. The other specimen, is not found, only the 
ticket and a flowerless scrap of an inflorescence. 
— /. P. C. 1, Cypripedium Leeanum, 2, Cypri- 
pedium insigne. — Constant Reader. The labellum 
of the Calanthe is too broad for a sport from C. 
Veitchii. It is probably the hybrid C. Sedeni, 
one of the first crosses from Veitchii.— FV. T, 
The smaller flower is Odontoglossum Anc!e.'- 
sonianum; the larger one Odontoglossum loo- 
christlense. — V.A.R. 1, Miltonia spectabilis; 
2, Oncidium candidum ; 8. Pleurothallisrubens ; 
4, Sellaginella Kraussiana. — /. S. Codiaeum 
Johannis. — A. A. 1, Acacia pubescens; 2, A. 
dealbata; 8, Haworthia margaritifera. 

Narcissus poeticus ornatus: A. R. B. The 
bulbs you submit are of good flowering size and 
quite healthy, and should have produced flowers 



under ordinary conditions of culture. Under the 
unnatural conditions of forcing, however, this 
variety requires careful and studious treatment, 
and you appear to have made the common error 
of tempting the bulbs to start too early. Such 
attempts have a retarding influence upon the 
- bulbs, the latter, especially when poorly rooted, 
making but little headway for a long time. It 
would have been better to have kept the bulbs in a 
cold house until the end of the year, supplying 
ample moisture meanwhile. We are of opinion 
that the supply of moisture to the toots has been 
insufficient. Curiously enough the larger bulbs 
—the Dutch sample — are the more forward, the 
others being now in the critical stage. The 
Dutch bulbs, therefore, if well rooted, are in a 
better condition to stand an increase of beat, 
and so soon as the bud is clear of the bulb a con- 
siderable increase may be made. Usually the 
Guernsey produce would be a little earlier, bat 
so much depends upon a long season of prepa- 
ration outside, followed by a long season of cold 
treatment under glass. You do not say whether 
the two stocks were planted at the same time 1 

Oncidium tigrinum : E. C. W. O. tigrinum and 
its variety O. t. unguiculatum require similar 
treatment. The cool house, or cool intermediale 
house, suits them well, as their treatment should 
be in most respects similar to that of Odonto- 
glossums. But after the new growths have fully 
made up their pseudo-bulbs, a long and dry rest 
should be given until the flower-spikes appear. 
From your statement that the plants make good 
pseudo-bulbs, and yet fail to flower, we think 
It most probable that the continuance of water 
throughout the whole year accounts for the 
failure to flower. These cool-house Oncidiums 
also like a somewhat drier atmosphere during 
the time they are resting than is found usually 
in the Odontoglossum-house. It is a good plan 
to remove them to a cool vinery or other fruit- 
house to rest before flowering. 

Removal of Furniture : Scot. Yours seems to be 
a hard case, but we do not think you could 
compel your employer to defray the cost. Join 
the British Gardeners' Association, and bring 
the case under the notice of that society. 

Roman Hyacinths : F. D. & Co. Two very 
different samples are represented by the ball» 
you send, neither of which has blossomed, pri- 
marily because no flower-embryo was made in 
the summer of last year. It is not at all clear 
wh^ the larger bulb contained no flower-bud, 
seemg it is quite healthy and of a size capable of 
yielding two good spikes at least. The other 
bulb is decid^ly of an inferior type, such as 
could only be regarded as of third size and diseased 
withal. Judged by the appearance of the root 
fibres there would - appear to have been a 
cultural error, the indications showing that the 
bulb has been lifted up after rooting had well 
commenced and been pressed down again into its 
original place. This would cause injury to the 
roots, and at about 1^ inches from the base of 
the bulb such injury is obvious. At that point 
the roots bear evidences of breakage and decay. 
This, however, would not account for the non- 
flowering of the bulbs, and although a bulb at 
planting time is so diseased as to be incapable 
of producing a single root-fibre at its bas4 i^ 
would, provided it contained the germ of flower 
spike, exert all its stored up energies to develop it. 

Side Walls of Greenhouses : H. Many of the 
market growers make these walls of concrete, 
consisting of ashes from the furnaces and a bag 
of cement to two, three or four barrow-loads of 
ashes; or, to be more exact, one bushel of 
cement to five of ashes. The walls vary in 
thickness, but usually 3 by 2in. quartering is 
used, making the walls three inches thick, and 
long nails are driven into the quartering, leaving 
them standing out far enough to hold the 
concrete. Sometimes cement is used instead 
of lime as a wash to preserve wood, and it is 
effectual in preventing fungus spreading, if the 
work is properly done. 

CoyMUNicATioMS RECEIVED.— W. N. White & Co., New 
York— Prof. Dr. Engler. Berlin— D. R. W.— W. P.— E, M. 
— H. M. v.— C. Amat, Paris_J. R. J.— G. H. D.— T. W. P. 
— E. M.— W. A. C— E. S. S.— W. H. W.— R. B.-Ch. 
Vuylstekc, Ghent— C. T. D.— E. A. B.— T. Z.— G. W. L — 
C. A.. Pans— Baldersby Park— C. H. B.— F. P.— W. P. K 

. — D. M. W.— H. W. W.— Royal Meteorological Society- H. 
Rothery— J. G. P.— Mrs. A. W.— E. H. J.— J. O'B.— G. B.- 
H. J. C. (many thanks).— H. R.— S. C— W. D.-R. P. B - 
S. A.-W. P. B.-A. D. W.— H. S,— T. M. Welb. 

For Market Reports see pag» zvi. 
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CLAYDON PARK. 

THE three villages of Claydon almost exclu- 
sively fonn the Buckinghamshire estate of 
the Vcrney family, the present owner of the 
title and its appanages being Sir Edmund Hope 
Verney, Bart. The estate is remote from a town 
of any considerable size, and forms an ideal seat 
of an English country gentleman. The family 
has been connected with the neighbourhood for 
some centuries, and many members, through the 
ages, have l>een eminent as warriors and sea cap- 
tains, statesmen and churchmen. The estate is, 
therefore, interesting for its historic associations, 
as well as for the beauty of the mansion, the 
park and the gardens, and for a successful at- 
tempt to solve one of the most pressing economic 
questions of the day, viz., the keeping of the 
young English husbandman on the soil. The 
Claydon estate consists of some 9,000 acres, 
while the park, exclusive of the lake, is 400 
acres in extent. The road through the park 
leading to the mansion is bordered by a fine 
avenue of old Elms, between each of which has 
been planted a Lime tree, so that in a few years* 
time, as the Elms decay and are removed, an 
avenue of Lime trees will take their place. The 
Lime flourishes exceptionally well here, and 
many grand specimens are to be seen. 



One does not need to be on the estate long to 
be impressed by the fact that there is no waste 
land — often the case on large estates. Every 
yard of ground is made to produce something 
of value. As an instance, a large piece 
of waste land, formerly regarded as utterly use- 
less, was suitably prepared and planted with 
King of the Pippin Apples. These trees are doing 
splendidly, giving an enhanced value to the es- 
tate, as well as an almost sure annual revenue 
in a large crop of Apples. Even in the stable- 
yard, space not needed for ordinary stable work 
is utilised for fruit trees. I must mention in 
passing that this said stable-yard contains a 
perfect specimen of the beautiful Catalpa big- 
nonioides, which obtained a prize given some 
years ago by a contemporary gardening paper. 
The dimensions of this Catalpa are as follow: — 
Height, 35 feet ; diameter, 3 feet from the 
ground, 8 feet ; branch- spread, 51 feet. 

The bush fruits at Claydon presented, at the 
time of my visit, as grand a display of fruits as 
I have ever witnessed. The individual bushes 
were sturdy and symmetrical, and trained to 
produce the largest possible quantity of fruit. 
Gooseberries were principally of the varieties 
Keepsake, Whinham's Industry, May Duke, and 
Whitesmith ; while of Red Currants Fay's Pro- 
lific is the heaviest cropper. Of Black Currants, 
Carter's Champion and Victoria were bearing 
berries of very large size. The Black Currant 
bushes were absolutely free from the mite that 
is causing such devastation in many places. In 
these gardens are to be seen the effects of in- 
tensive cultivation intelligently carried out. The 
ground is made to produce two or three crops 
annually, and a selection is made of those sub- 
jects that either do not require the same chemi- 
cal constituents or whose times of harvest do 
not coincide. For instance. Strawberries and 
Lettuces, Early Beet (to come into early use as 
a salad) and Carrots, Early Potatos and Brussels 
Sprouts, Narcissi and Raspberry, &c., occupy 
the same ground. Such a cultivation is carried 
on with great expenditure of plant-food, which 
is, however, supplied principally by dry night- 
soil, augmented by an intelligent use of chemical 
manures. At the time of my visit (July), Straw- 
berries were carrying good crops, the principal 
varieties being The Laxton, Laxton's Fillbasket, 
Trafalgar, &c. Of Apples, the varieties having 
the heaviest crops were Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Peasgood's Nonsuch, Lane's Prince Albert, King 
of the Pippins, and Newtown Wonder. Among 
Pears the varieties Williams' Bon Chretien, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Marie Louise were bear- 
ing average crops. Figs also do well in the 
open, frequently bearing two crops a year. In 
a large range of glasshouses a magnificent crop 
of Tomatos was growing. About five tons of 
these fruits are produced every year, each plant 
giving some 16 to 20 pounds of fruit. The 
variety principally grown is a cross known as 
" The Cropper," raised by Mr. Milson, the gar- 
dener. 

It is no secret that the surplus produce of the 
majority of large gardens is disposed of for 
profit. This method obtains on this estate, which 
is run on entirely business lines. The proprietor, 
manager, foremen, and journeymen form a co- 
partnership, and after 5 per cent, is paid as in- 
terest on capital, the remainder of the returns 
is divided pro rata among all the employees 
annually, according to their rate of wages. The 
books containing the particulars of each crop 
are admirably kept, and one could readily ascer- 
tain the amount of profits. I was assured that 
the men worked thoroughly well, needed very 
little superintendence, and were very keen on the 



profitable results of their labour. The gardens 
are maintained in a state of high efficiency, only 
the varieties that produce the best in quality 
and the greatest in fruitfulness are grown, and 
no appliance that money can purchase to 
facilitate work and economise labour is thought 
too costly to obtain. Among the many up-to- 
date implements, I was greatly impressed by a 
weighing machine, which is so well adjusted 
as to weigh accurately from one ounce to two 
hundredweights. I was also shown a pruner, 
which could be extended to varying lengths, 
and which by means of a simple fulcrum gave 
power of half a ton. The entire management 
of the gardens is an admirable example of what 
enlightened landlordism allied with intelligent 
co-operation can effect. 

Roses succeed well at Claydon, and at the 
time of my visit in July the following, among 
many others, were blooming profusely : Charles 
Lefebvre, Mildred Grant, Marie Van Houtte, 
Sulphurea, Hon. Edith Giffard, Souvenir 
d'Elise Vardon, Catherine Mermet, Ivory, Anna 
Ollivier, Frau Karl Druschki, Souvenir de 
Th^r^se Levet, Princesse de Sagan, and Madame 
Lambard. 

Proceeding through a pergola, over which 
roamed Clematis vitalba and C. montana. Ram- 
bler Roses, Virginia Creeper, and Golden 
Hop, one came to a fine piece of greensward, 
which in early spring is gay whh Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, and Hyacinths. Here is plaated a 
choice collection of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and Scotch Roses, also trees and flowering 
shrubs, including handsome Yews, and good 
specimens- of Spiraea ariaefolia, Rhus Cotinus, 
Syringas, Sequoia sempei-virens, Ailanthus 
glandulosa, &c. 

The flower beds were furnished with the usual 
subjects, but an interesting collection of Cattus- 
flowered Pelargoniums merited attention, while 
a large bed of Sutton's fine strain of Pentstcmons 
made a magnificent display. 

The mansion is a line, old, red-brick structure, 
the oldest portions dating from Tudor times. 
The walls are in part clothed with suitable 
climbing subjects — Ivies, Roses, Magnolia con- 
spicua and M. grandiflora, &c. ; about 60 square 
feet on one of the towers is covered by Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, forming a pleasing feature. 
The view from the west front of the resi- 
dence is a typical example of the reposeful 
beauty of English scenery. From the lawn, 
flanked by cannon brought home by the present 
baronet from India and the Crimea, stretches a 
wide expanse of parkland ; to the left is a large 
plantation of some 200 specimens of Cedrus 
libani (is there another such a plantation in 
England?), a large spinney of Scots Pines, also 
a growth of Sequoia (Wellingtonia gigantea). 
Magnificent Oaks and Elms are planted in pic- 
turesque situations, between which may be dis- 
cerned an attractive lake of 200 acres, the 
common Water Lily covering the greater part 
of its surface, while white and black swans and 
innumerable waterfowl disport themselves in its 
waters and on its banks; steeples of village 
churches can be seen in the distance, while far 
away on the horizon stretch the Oxfordshire 
downs. 

The Oaks and Elms in the park are remark- 
ably fine specimens. Of two Oaks measured at 
haphazard, one proved to be 29 feet 9 inches, 
and the other 24 feet in circumference at 5 feet 
from the ground ; while two Elms were respec 
tively 22 feet 6 inches and 20 feet in girth 5 feet 
from the ground. 

On the extensive lawns extending on the west 
and south of the mansion are some fine examples 
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of C«ltus libani and C. deodara, Elms, Copper 
Beeches, and a very beautilul Liriodendron 
lulipifera ) aUo iieai is an interesting pinetum 
coDtaiitiiig ovec a hundred ipecimena, among 
wbkh were Cedrus libani, C. atlanlica, Cupres- 
sus maccocarpa, C. Lawsoniana albo-spica, 
Pinus ponderosa, Tsuga Hookeriana, Cypresses 
(brought by Miss Florence Nightingale — sister 
of tbe late Lady Verney — from Scutari on her 
return after the ending of the Crimean war), 
Pinus Jcffrcyi, Chamscyparis filifers, and. 
Thuya occidental is, &c. 

I had the opportunity of inspecting the stale 
rooms of the mansion ; but were I to attempt to 
describe a titbe of the treasures to be seen, I 
should require an entire number of this paper. 
Suffice it to say, there were beautiful staircases 
and chimney-pieces, intricate and magnificent 
carving and mlaid tables. A celebrated picture 
of Charles I. by Van Dyck, and portraits of 
departed Verney s by the above-named painter 
and by Lely and other celebrated artists adorn 
the rooms ; on the walls, too, hang banners oE 
various territorial and other regiments to which 
members of the family have belonged. Across 
the lawn stands th« old parish church, which 
contains monuments and old brasses com- 
memorating the Verney family. One me- 
morial is unique. A Sir Edmund Verney was 
standard-bearer to Charles I. at the fateful 
battle of Edgehill. He was unfortunately slain, 
and when his body was discovered, it was found 
that his arm had been cut off. On search being 
made, tbe arm, with the band still grasping tbe 
handl« of the standard, was discovered and 
identified by a ring, and that muinmilied hand, 
still grasping tbe standard stock, is preserved 
in this church, as a memento of those stirring 



An interesting industry carried on at Claydon 
is the profitable utilisation of undergrowth. 
There are some thousand acres of woodland on 
tbe estaM, and until a few years since were onty 
used for the preservation o[ game. Being near 
the docks one day, Mr. Milson observed soms 
hurdles being packed on board ship for export. 
He thought of the undergrowth at Claydon, and 
Boon obtained orders for similar hurdles. Now 
a profitable industry is being carried on in ei- 
porting hurdles of Hazel, Ash and Oak. The 
hurdle- making is carried on in late autumn, 
winter, and early spring ; the workmen are 
liberated for highly-paid harvest work in sum- 
mer and autumn ; consequently a high average 
rate of wages is earned during the whole year — 
sufficient to retain the men on the soil instead 
of competing in the ovet-stocked labour market 
of the large towns. 

It was pleasing to see that much was done for 
the comfort, relaxation, and intellectual im- 
provement uf the journeymen and young men 
working in the gardens and on other parts of the 
estate. Moat of the points for which the British 
Gardeners' Association is striving are con- 
ceded at Claydon. Saturday afternoons and all 
Bank Holidays are given ; and the few who ar« 
obliged to remain at work are equitably recom- 

The woodland, park and gardens are under 
tbe management of Mr. Isaac Milson, who has 
held the position for 19 years. Mr. MilsoD is a 
successful teacher, and was for some time 
lecturer in horticulture to the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the Bucks County Council. 
I heartily tender to him my thanks for his cour- 
tesy in conducting me round these gardens, and 
. for giving me much information. Riehixrd T. 
Heskflh. 
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NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 



CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 



ANCISTROCHILUS ROTHSCHILDIANUS 

N. Sp.» 

A MEW species has now to be added to the 
genus Ancistrochilus, which was wisely estab> 
Ijbed by Mr. R. A. Rolfe by separating from 
the geoos the plant known as Pachystoma Thom- 
aooiana. which in many essential characters did 
Dot fit into either Pachystoma or any other re- 
corded gfenus. 

Ancistrochilas Thomsonianus was discovered 
by Kalbreyer in West Africa and described as 
Pachystoma Thomsoniana by the late Professor 
Reichenbach in the Gardeners* Chronicle^ Novem- 
bsr 8, 1879, p. 582, and illustrated in the issue 
for November 15, 1879 (see fig. 25). Ancistro- 
chilas Rothschildianus was obtained by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild from Nigeria, and it flowered 
at Tring Park, Tring, and the drawing from 
which the illustration was prepared was made by 
Mr. W. G. Smith from living material (see fig. 24). 

Its chief differences from A. Thomsonianus 
are ts follow : its larger growth, its somewhat 
fleshier and softer substance, which applies to 
both flowers and leaves, the broader sepals, the 
two lower ones being in every flower of the four 
spikes which the plant produced so markedly 
connivent that in some of the flowers they 



POINSETTIAS. 
For supplying a beautiful patch of colour at 
this dull season of the year, I know of no 
stove plant to equal the scarlet Poinsettia. It 
certainly has the drawback of a " gawky " habit 
of growth when seen standing individually, yet 
when used in that manner or in small groups 
rising from a groundwork of well-flowered 
Eucharis amazonica, Adiantum Ferns, or smaller 
specimens of Crotons or Kentias, I know of no 
more brilliaiit floral picture at this time ot 
the year. For a good many years we have 
grown and used a large batch in this and simi- 
lar ways, and the plants have always com- 
manded the admiration of those who have seen 
them. It has been suggested that a few re- 
marks on our method of culture might be of 
interest to some readers of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle. I should like here to emphasise an 
idea I have previously expressed in these 
columns in reference to fruit culture, viz., that 
local conditions have much to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of seme varieties. The colour of 
the bracts on our Poinsettias certainly does seem 
brighter than on other equally well-grown plants 
in other gardens. I am sending a few 
bracts for inspection. We generally grow about 




Fig. 25. — ANCISTROCHILUS (pachystoma) thomsonianus. 



appeared to be connate, the shorter front lobe 
to the lip, which has the side lobes heavily 
tio^ with sepia-brown, and not spotted as 
m the other species ; the broader column, and 
tht roundish and obtuse form of the buds. 

The tufted pseudo-bulbs also differ much in 
ihape. - Most of them are of the form shown on 
ibe iUo&tration, but three are oblong, one of 
(bem being 2 inches in height and under an inch 
in diameter at the widest. James O'Brien. 

* Ai(cisT«ocHn.UB Rothschildianus, n. sp. — Pseudo- 
Mb* on tbort rhizomes, varying from conical to pyriform 
aad orbicolar, sometimes compressed on the upper part, 
tettinf obtuse angles ; the largest over 9 inches in diameter 
«ad covered with a thin brownish membrane, 1-9 leaved : 
Uavts ovate oblong, 2 inches wide, 6^ inches long, distinctly 
nbbed henrath. Inflorescence ininotely pilose in all its 
pull sod more distinctly on the ovaries. Peduncles erect, 
^n ioehes in height, and producing 9-4 flowers on the 
upper half, their pedicels sheathed by ovate^cuminate 
facBCtt aboot half-an-inch in length. Pedicels and ovaries 
1 to \\ inches long. Flowers about 2 inches apart. Upper 
•cpsi ovate^cuminate | oi an inch wide, and about 1} inches 
loeC* Arched forward, and slightly concave on the inner 
uds. lower sepals scarcely so large, closely connivent. 
woeiiaies overlispping ; all the sepals rose-pink. Petals 
e«now«r than the sepals, horisontally extended, pale rone* 
pM; Up tbree-lobed, and bearing two short and four 
VMiftr ndsed purple lines from the base, the middle 
oeci extending into the front lobe; side lobes broad and 
oeet, freen tinged with sepia>brown; front lobe narrow 
«ad ciirv«d down in front, purple with a yellow apex, 
^^^olanui irched, senii>terete at the base, widened laterally 
«Q the Qppcr half, green tinged with reddish-purple. Habi* 
*^N'i«ma. J O'liritn. 



250 plants each year ; one-third of them are cut- 
backs chosen from those propagated in the pre- 
vious year ; the remainder are from this year's 
cuttings. As a rule, we find the former come in 
for use a little earlier than the latter, though 
it is from the younger plants we generally get 
our largest bracts, as to diameter, though not 
so full in their centres. As the plants pass out of 
flower, or the bracts are cut off, we select all the 
best of them and lay them on their sides under 
the central stone stage in our plant stove. No drip 
can get at them there, hence it is necessary to 
damp over the pots occasionally with a ro&ed 
watering pot. The pipes to heat the house are 
under the side stages, hsnce the plants are not 
imduly excited into growth in the early spring 
months. This is an important point, and, to 
my view, under exciten>ent is one frequent cause 
of the want of success. We never bring our 
old stools out until April if we can avoid it. 
Our object is to get a good batch o( euttings 
together. When brought out from their winter 
quarters we cut back any dead or decayed 
points, knock them out of their pots, and plunge 
the balls not too thickly in a bed under our early 
Tomatos, which are always grown on the north 
side of a roomy, hip-roofed pit. When the young 
shoots are about 4 inches long, they are taken 
off with a heel, dipped at once in some dry 
silver sand to prevent bleeding, then inserted 



singly in small pots, which are plunged in saw- 
dust in a propagating frame. 

If this is not available, an ordinary low 
frame, with considerable bottom heat, answers 
quite as well. If kept well shaded from bright 
sunshine, and sprayed over twice each day with 
rain-water, a large proportion will in due time 
make roots freely. Other batches of cuttings 
are taken off as the growths lower down the old 
stems become long enough. For filling 
the cutting pots, we use any light com- 
]x>st that may be at hand, adding a 
liberal admixture of silver sand. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted, we gradually harden 
them off, until they are fit to transfer to their 
flowering pots. We use 6-inch pots generally 
for this purpose. More care is taken with the 
potting material this time. Our mixture is made 
up as follows : Two parts loam, one part leaf- 
soil and manure from an old Mushroom-bed in 
equal proportions, with a 10-inch pot full of deo- 
dorised night-soil or fowls* dung, and one 10- 
inch pot full of soot to each barrow-load of 
soil. We add as much clean river sand as is re- 
quired, and take care that all the ingredients are 
thoroughly well mixed together. 

When the plants have been potted, the pots 
are plunged in sawdust on a mild hot-bed of 
leaves in a sunken-heated pit, where they remain 
until, say, the end of September or early in 
October, when they are transferred to a roomy, 
span-roofed plant house to develop their bracts. 
Care should be taken with watering after re- 
potting, as if the soil gets at all sodden, many 
of the young plants will go off. Not much fire- 
heat is required in ordinary seasons during July, 
August, and September, though the temperature 
must not be let down in dull, wet weather, or 
the tender roots will suffer, leaves fall off, and 
bracts be poor. The one-year-old plants are 
grown in a similar way, after being cut down 
to the level of the pots. As a rule, they are 
more hardy than those propagated in the current 
season. If the bracts are cut for indoor decora- 
tion, we find it necessary to sear the cut end 
with a hot iron to prevent bleeding. H. J, 
CJayfon, Grimston Gardens^ Tadcastcr^ January 
2, iqorj. 

[The bracts sent. by our valued correspondent 
were amongst the best we have seen. From tip 
to tip, the diameter of the bracts was 18 inches 
and the best bracts were 2| inches in width. The 
colour was richer and more perfectly developed 
than is usual. — Ed.1 



PLANT- NOVELTIES IN 190G. 

(Concluded from page 46.) 

Plants Figured in the ** Gasdenebs' 
Chronicle.'* — The following nov^ties and rare 
plants have been illustrated during 1906: — 

Abies Delava^ Franchet, April 7, p. 212. 

Abies Fargesii Franchet, April 7, p. 213. 

Abies squamata Masters, May 12, p. 299. 

Agave americana (flowering), Sep. 22, p. 214. 

Ai>onogeton Henkelianum« Oct. 20, pp. 270-1 

Apple AUington Pippin and its parents, Jan. 
6, p. 3. 

Apple Miller's Seedling, Oct. 6, p. 239. 

Apple Star of Devon, June 9, p. 369. 

Arctotis aspera, Supp., May 19. 

Arctotis aspera var. arborescens. May 19, p. 
314. 

Araucarla Cookii (fruiting), Nov. 24, p. 352. 

Araucaria excelsa Goldieana, Nov. 24, p. 353. 

Anstolochia Goldieana Hooker, Sep. 8, p. 176. 

Asplenium laceratum, Oct. 13, p. 263. 

Azara Gilliesii, Feb. 3, p. 77. 

Begonia Purity, July 14, p. 35. 

Beschorneria pubescens Berger, Nov. 24, p. 
a^iO. 

Buddleia asiatica, Feb. 17, p. 106. 

Calceolaria Kewensis and parents. Tune 16, p. 
390. 

C*ami>anula carpatica White Star, Tune 23, p^ 
409. 

Campanula laciniata, Supp., Sep. 1. 
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Campanula Mayii, June 23, p. 410. 

Carduus Kemeri, July 21, p. 61. 

Carnation Britannia, March 31, p. 195. 

Carnation Elliott's Queen, March 24, p. 180. 

Carnation Nelson Fisher, March 24, p. 181. 

Carnations (Picotee) Mrs. Nigel, Gronow, and 
Amphion, July 28, pp. 76-7. 

Carnations Mrs. Robert Norman, Robert 
Craig, St. Louis, and White Perfection, Supp., 
Dec. 8. 

Carnation White Perfection, Nov. 3, p. 311. 

Carpenteria calif ornica, July 7, pp. 6-7. 

Cassia remigera, Dec. 8, p. 394. 



Cassiope hypnoides, April 14, p. 226. 
Celmisia spectabilis, July 7, p. 2. 



Celmisia coriacea, July 7 



' Ceropegia hybrida, Sandersonii, similis, and 
Thwaitesii, Dec. 8, pp. 383-4. 

Chrysanthemum, bi-coloured, Dec. 22, p. 436. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Till and Innovation^ 
Dec, 15, p. 403. 

Chrysanthemum Edith Harling, Deb. 29, p. 
438. 

Citrus japonica, elliptic-fruited, Jan. 27, p. 59. 

Cordyline Banksii, Oct. 6, p. 241. 

Cordyline indivisa vera, Supp. Oct. 6. 

Coreopsis Grantii, May 17, p. 162. 

Cortaderia argcntea, Oct. 27, p. 295. 

Corylus columa, Oct. 13, pp. 266-7. 

Corylopsis siDensiSj Jan. 13, p. 18. 

Crocus -Boryi Marathoniseus, Nov. 17, p. 335. ' 

Cupressus nootkatensis, weeping, Sep. 1, p. 
167, 

Cystopteris montana, evergreen, April 14, p. 
229. 

Dasylirion glaucophyllum, flowering, Oct. 6, 
p. 247. 

Davidia involucrata, June 2, p. 346. 
Dendromecon rigidum, June 2, p. 841. 
Dioon edule with female cone, Oct. 27, p. 289. 
Debregeesia velutina, Supp., April 14. 
Deutzia crenata Watereri, June 2, p. 340. 
Distylium racemosum, Nov. 30, p. 303. 
Encephalartos Altensteinii, Sep. 22, p. 206. 
Kranthis liyemalis, double, March 3, p. 139. 
Euphorbia Wulfenii, May 26, p. 331. 
Eustoma Russellianum, July 21, p. 55. 

Gilia coronopifolia, Oct. 20, p. 277. 
Gladiolus Mrs. Cecil Baring, Sep. 1, p. 158. 
Gloxinia, doubVe, Sep. 22, p. 215. 
Guevina avellana, Sep. 8, pp. 174-5. 

Haplocarpha scaposa, Aug. 18^ p. 124. 

Hippeastrum, singular hybrid. May 5, p. 275. 

Hippeastrum Madder Rose, June 2, p. 345. 

Hoodia Currori, July 28, p. 62. 

Hyacinthus lineatus, April 7, p. 210. 

Idesia polycarpa, Jan. 6, p. 13. 

Iris tectorum, white variety, Sep. 22, p. 216. 

Iris tingitana, July 14, p. 24. 

Impatiens Oliverii, Supp., Oct. 27. 

Kniphofia Goldelse, July 21, p. 43. 

Kniphofia Macowani, Feb. 10, p. 83. 

Kniphofia Nelsoni, Feb. 10, p. 82. 

Kniphofia Northiae, Feb. 17, p. 100. 

Kniphofia pauciflora, Feb. 17, p. 101. 

Kalanchoe Dyeri, Supp.,. May 12. 

Larix leptolepis, cone, Oct. 27, p. 290. 

Larix Potanini, March 24, p. 178. 

Lathyrus violaceus, Aug. 25, p. 145. 

Leucodendron argenteum, fruits, April 21, p. 
254. 

Lilium sulphureum, Sep. 15, p. 190. 

Magnolia stellata, April 21, pp. 260-1. 

Massonia pustulata, Jan. 20, p. 44. 

Meconopsis bella, Sep. 15, p. 197. 

Michauxia campanuloides, Aug. 11, p. 111. 

Montanoa bipinnatifida, Feb. 24, p. 123. 

Montbretia Prometheus, Sep. 29, p. 223. 

Narcissus cyclamineus, May 12, p. 291. 

Narcissus Emperor, Feb. 17, p. 99. 

Narcissus Pearl of Kent, May 12, p. 292. 

Narcissus viridiflorus, Dec. 1, p. 375. 

Nepeta Veitchii, Nov. 17, p. 334. 

Nephrolepis exadtata canaliculata, Sep. 15, p. 
198. 

Nephrolepis exaltata todeaoides, Supp., Dec. 
29. 

Nerine flexuosa alba, Nov. 17, p. 336. 

Nicotiana Sandcrae at Kew, Jan. 27, p. 61. 

Nymphaea gloriosa, Aug. 18, p. 135. 

Nymphaea thermalis, Nov. 10, p. 325. 

Ochna multiflora, Supp., Sep. 29. 

Oenothera Schamini, Supp., Nov. 17. 

Omphalodes Luciliae, July 21, p. 53. 

Opuntia Engelmanni, March 10, p. 148. 

Osmunda palustris Mayii, Sep. 1, p. 161. 

Pachira aquatica, Supp., Nov. 3. 



Pedicularis sceptrum carolinum, Dec. 8, p. 
385. 

Petrea volubilis, Supp., Jan. 13. 

|Phlox Tapis Blanc, Sep. 8, p. 181. 

Picea complanata Masters, March 10, p. 147. 

Picea montigena Masters, March 10, p. 146. 

Picea morindoides. May 5, p. 274. 

Plumeria lutea, Supp., June 23. 

Potato, species, March 3, p. 139. 

Primrose Greenwood Pim, May 5, p. 276. 

Primula Cockburniana, Oct. o, p. 249. 

Primula cognafa, June 9, p. 358. 

Primula farinosa, Sep. 15, p. 193. 

Primula Forbesii, Sep. 16, p. 192. 

Primula japonica, Sep. 22, p. 207. 

Primula obconica, Sep. 22, p. 208. 

Primula orbicularis, Tune 13, p. 403. 

Primula sinerisfs, wild specimen, Sep. 15, p. 
191. 

Primula tangutica, Sep. 29, p. 231. 

Primula yincaeflora, ^ep. 2&, p. 230. 

Primula vittata, Sep. 2z, p. 209. 

Rhododendron Gomer Waterer, June 16, p. 
393. 

Rhododendron Griffithianum, April 21, p. 243. 

Rhododendron parviflorum. May 17, pp. 164.- 
165. 

Rhododendron yunnanense, June 23, p. 399. 

Rose Anna Olivier, July 7, p. 16. 

Rose David R. Williamson, Aug. 25, p. 143. 

Rose Dr. William Gordon, Aug. 25v p. 142. 

Rose Gottfried Keller, Supp., Sep. 29. 

Rose Queen of Spain, July 14, p. 33. 

Rubus villosus, Lucretia, July 14, p. 25. 

Salvia dichroa, Sep. 8, p. l77. 

Saxifraga apiculata, luteo-purpurea. April 21, 
p. 250. 

Saxifraga Boydii, April 21, p. 250. 

Spiraea millefolium, Sep. 8, p. 183. 

Sweet Peas Audrey Crier, Dora Cowper, and 
Etta Dyke, Supp., Aug. 11. 

Sweet Pea Rosy Morn, Aug. 4, p. 84. 

Tomato Sunrise, Oct. 20, p. 281. 

Tecoma Brycei, Supp., June 2. 

Thunbergia mysorensis, Supp., Nov. 24. 

Tsuga yunnancnsis, April 14, p. 236. 

Tulipa Fosteriana, May 26, p. 323. 

Vellozia retinervis, June 9, p. 362. 

Viburnum rhytidopnyllum, June 30, p. 418. 

Viola Mary Burnie, May 19, p. 306. 

Vitis Henryana, June 2, p. 354. 

Xanthorrhaea Preissii, April 14, p. 228. 

Yucca nitida, March 10, p. 153. 

Yucca Whipplei, March 10, p. 154. 



THE WEATHER AT ROTHAM- 
STED IN 1906. 

From the meteorological records ot the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Hertford- 
shire, we learn that the year 1906 was not- 
able for its exceptional amount of bright 
sunshine, and a corresponding high day tem- 
perature, with cool nights. There were four 
very warm months — ^January, August, October, 
and November, but only two, namely, April 
and December, which were unseasonably cold. 

The total rainfall for the year shows a very 
slight excess over the average record in this 
district for the previous 53 years. There were 
four very wet months — ^January, June, October, 
and November, while July, August, and Sep- 
tember were characterised by drought. Through- 
out mid-Herts the period of drought com- 
menced when vegetation usually becomes 
active and extended, with but little intermission 
until the end of September, with this simple 
exception, that on June 28th, 2^ inches of rain 
fell, which brought up the total rainfall of 
June to 3.61 inches, being nearly 1\ inch in 
excess of the average for this month extending 
over the past 53 years at Rothamsted. 

From the beginning of March to the end of 
September there was, even with the heavy rain 
of June, a deficiency in the total rainfall of 
5J inches, equal to nearly 582 tons of water 
deficient on each acre of land, and we shall 
not soon forget the admost entire absence of 
green in the meadows and pastures and the 
intense heat of the atmosphere in the daytime, 
resembling more what we read of in tropical 



countries than the usual experience of English 
summers. 

The night temperatures were usually cool, 
which moderated the mean temperature very con- 
siderably, and no doubt assisted in maintaining 
plant-life. > 

The following table shows the rainfall of each 
month for the past year at Rothamsted, with 
the average amount of rainfall for each month 
of the previous 53 years, and the difference of 
1906 above or below the average record. 

Rainfall at Rothamsted, Herts, for each 
month of the year, 1906, the total for the year, 
the average rainfall of 53 years 1853-1905, and 
1906 above or below the average : — 







Avenge 


1906. 


Months. 


RainfaU 


RainfaU 


Above or 




1906 


of 


below the 






68 years 


average (1) 




Inches 


Inches 


Inches 


January ^ 


409 


2*86 


+ 1*73 


February „. 


2*83 


1-80 


-f 53 


March 


1*64 


1*84 


— 90 


April 

May ^ 


0-80 


1-86 


— 1.06 


188 


2-20 


— 0-82 


June ... .^ ... .^ 


8-61 


2*89 


-f liB 


July ... ... ... ^ 


0-43 


2*56 


— 214 


August _ 


1-35 


268 


— 1-43 


September ... ... 


116 


2-49 


— 1-84 


October ... ... ... 


680 


800 


-f 2-21 


November 


4-22 


2-57 


-f 1-65 


December 


2-58 


229 


-f 029 


Yearly total 


28-77 


2812 


-»- 065 



(1) The sign in the last column (+) signifies above the 
average, and the sign (— ) below the average. 

The rain gauge, which is one-thousandth part 
of an acre in dimension, stands 2 feet above 
the surface of the ground, and is about 420 
feet above sea-level. 

The above data show a total rainfall for 
the 12 months of 28| inches, against an average 
for the previous 53 years of 28 1-10 inches, 
which is slightly over 6-lOths of an inch in 
excess. 

In regard to the underground water supply 
of this district, the foregoing table shows that 
the total rainfall for the last three months of 
the year, October to December, has exceeded the 
average for the same period in the previous 53 
years by 4.15 inches, which is equivalent to an 
excess on each acre of land of 93,890 gallons of 
water. Last year, at the corresponding period, 
there was a deficiency of 45,248 gallons of water 
per acre. 

The next table shows the mean temperature 
in the shade for each month of the year 1906, 
with the excess or deficiency at the Rothamsted 
station during the past 2& years, 1878-1905; 
also the number of hours of brighi sunshine 
recorded for each month, and the number of 
hours above or below the average record. 

Mean temperature and bright sunthine at 
Rothamsted, Herts, for each month •! the year 
1906:— 





Mean Temperature 


Bright Sonshine. 


Monilis 




Above 


■ 


Above 




1906 


or below 


1906 


pr below 






Average 




Average 




Degrees 


Degrees 


Hours 


Hours 


January 


410 


+ 4-4 


76 


-f 2C 


February 


87-4 


— 0-9 


85 


-4 IH 


March 


40-7 


— 02 


128 


-\- 10 


April 

May 


44-5 


— 11 


276 


-H «I 


51-8 


-f 6 


151 


— 4H 


June 


66-6 


— O-tt 


240 


-r 3U 


July 


61-6 


-f 0-7 


*Ji^ 


4 47 


August 


6i-9 


-f 80 


253 


-* 50 


September 


57-3 


-f 1-5 


206 


-+- 4y 


October 


522 


+ 4-8 


96 


— 11 


November 


44-9 


-f 2-6 


46 


— u 


December 


361 


— 1-7 


GO 


-f IM 


For the year 


48-9 


-t- 10 


1888 


-)- 24G 



The mean temperature for the year was 48.9^, 
or one degree in excess of the average for this 
neighbourhood. Seven months gave an exces- 
sive amount of warmth, while fiva months gave 
a deficiency. 
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During the months of February and March 
there were IG slight falU of snow, whii::h totalled 
lip to a tleptb, piobably, ol 5 oi 6 inches. On 
ih» evening of Christmas Day a fall of snow 
I om me need, and conlinued at intervals during 
Lhe neit two days, making an average depth of 
about 8 inches, which is the deepest fall of 
^tiow lying at one time in this district for about 

The bright sunshine amounted tc 1,883 hours 
for the whole year, being in excess of the yearly 
average by 243 hours. There were eight months 
above average, and four months below the aver- 
age record. The sun shone, on an average, 
five hours each day throughout the year, which 
a nearly one hour a day longer than is usual 
Id this open, country district. 

So naim and genial was the month of Octo- 
ber that several white cabbage butterflies were 
observed here on the aisl and 22nd days, and 
in the third week 33 different varieties of wild 
Sowers were noted in bloom in this neigh- 
bourhood. /. /. Wiliis, Harptndtn. 
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experiment for them sdves and so obtain know- 
ledge at first hand. A general summary is 
therefore needed for the benefit of those unable, 
from force of circumstances, to unravel the 
several problems for themselves. The great lea- 
ture during the last few years has been the re- 
liance on experiments. Observation, by itself, 
only brings to light what ia. If we require to 
know the reason why of any phenomenon, wish 



to forecast the future, or tc turn out acquired 
knowledge to practical account, we must also 
invoke the aid of experiment. The trial grounds 
and the laboratory must take precedence over 
the text-book or the lecture, though they cannot 
altogether replace them. The present volume 
deals with variation and inheritance in plants 
and animals in their bearing upon the origin of 
species, and so we have in succession chapters 
on evolution, natural selection, biometry, nluta- 
tion, hybridisation, Mendclism, and cell develop- 
ment (cytology), together with a concluding 
chapter which summarises lhe whole. Whilst 
everyone now admits that existing species are 
derivatives from pre-exisling species, yet we do 
not seem to be able to arrive at any clearer 
definition as to what a species really is than 
our forefathers did. Until that question is de- 
finitely settled, there will b«, less of the eiperi* 



in general adopted the Darwiniai, hypothesi*. 
Ar« these "new" forms which De Vries has 
found really to be considered species? Is it cer- 
tain that these " sports " are really new develop- 
ments which have not existed previously, or is it 
not equally probable that Ihey may have existed 
but have not been observed, or that they may be 
explained \tf cross-breeding? Why is that par- 
ticular Bpecjea mutating when others — by fat the 
great majority— are remaining stable — at least, 
within what we agree to consider as specific 
limitations. These matters may eventually 
be determined by the use of the experimen- 
tal method, but at present we incline to lhe 
notion that a much wider basis of ex- 
perience is required before the theory o[ muta- 
tion can be considered as anything more than a 
working hypothesis. Gardeners ate familiar 
, great as thoM observed by 



FORESTRY. 

THE DOUGLAS FIR AS A TIMBER- 
TREE. 

In a aommuoicftlion to the Ztiluhrifl fir 
Itrtt and JagdatuH for 1906, the head forester 
reports en a plantation of Douglas Fir which 
Mr. Jobn Booth made under the auspices 
and with the co-operation of Prince Bismarck 
tweoty-nine years ago. The progress has been 
very extraordinary. We cannot print all the de- 
tails which are given in German measurements, 
bat we may say that in the beginning of 1906 
the Douglas Fir is credited with 95.08 cubic 
metres of timber, whilst the common Sprucv 
(Picca excetaa) yielded, during the same period, 
<inly 48.04 cubic metres, so thai the 
Douglas Fir yielded about double the 
amount ef timber, and as the value of 
the Douglas Fir timber is about three times 
greater than that of the Spiuoe, it (the Douglas) 
has in Ibe course of twenty-nine years benefited 
tbe planter six times more than the Spruce. 
Mr. Booth, who obliges us with the above de- 
tails, may say with truth, " I think the question 
whether Ibe Douglas Fit is a tree profitable for 
planting is settled." 

[trom specimens occasionally sent to us, it is 
evident that, as usual, there is considerable 
\3iiation in the Douglas Fir, and that these 
variations are not merely of botanical interest, 
but thai the rate of growth, and, presumably, 
the value of the timber ate correspondingly vari- 
able. It is, therefore, of importance that 
foresters should study and record their observa- 
tions on these variations, which ate at present 
ill-defined.] 

N0TIGE8_0F BOOKS. 

ftiocNT pRoaiieH IN THK Study of Vaui*- 
TiON, Heriditv, and Evei-UTioM. By 
R. H. Lock. (Jobn Murray.) 
So marked has been the progress in the study 
of the group of phenomena included by Mr. 
Baleson under the term " genetics,'' that some 
general statement had become necessary for the 
benefit of those desirous ol knowing how matters 
stand. It is not only that much that was pre- 
viously unknown baa been brought to light, 
but also that much that was known is shown in 
a new aspect. In sorzM Cases even we have to 
rid ourselves of old prejudices and preposses- 
sions in order to keep pace with lhe recent de- 
\eliijiinents of science,, and especially of expcri- 



1N DECEMBER, 1906, 
(See paragraph on page 10 in the i 
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mental and more of the controversial methods 
of procedure. This is a misfortune that cannot 
be wholly avoided, but happily the direct 
search after tbe truth is progressing, and its 
results are so encoura^ng that it is obvious 
that to observation and experiment must be 
aoeotded far more weight than to mere ar- 
gument and disputation. Whether naturalists 
will ever agree upon a definition of a species 
as distinct, on the one hand, from an indi- 
vidual, and on the other from a genus, is more 
than we can even surmise. And yet until some 
agreement is reached, the controversial method 
cannot be abandoned. When De Vries speaks 
of "new species" of (Enothera originating 
by " mutation " or sporting, his facts cannot be 
questioned, although the readiness with which 
naturalists have adopted bis interpretation of 
thsm is a matter for surprise, especially when it 
is remembered how long it was before naturalists 



Prof. De Vries, but it has not occurred to them 
to consider them as specific. Take, for instance, 
the Shirley Poppy : does anyone suppose that 
all the forms we owe originally to the percep- 
tion of Mr. Wilks are separate species, or con- 
sider the infinite variety of Cabbages all derived 
from one species of Brassica growing wild in 
profusion on Dover cliffs and elsewhere? Are 
we to think of Bioccolia, Cauliflowers, Kales, 
Savoys, the Drumheads. Ibe Sprouts, as so many 
distinct species, because they now come true 
from seed? Tbe range of variation in this one 
species is greater than what has teen hilhetto ob- 
served in CEnothera, yet no one has ventured to 
assign specific rank to these variants. ^Perhaps 
we ought to do 10, but we venture to think the 
time has not yet come. The methods by which 
we may hope to come to some conclusion are 
four : (1) By observation and comparison, 
which is the plan adopted by the systematic 
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botanist ; (2; statistical examination, a method 
coming into Uequent use ; (3) cultural experi- 
ments, such as gardeners have been con- 
ducting from time immemorial for their own 
purposes, but which now require to be carried 
out with more scientific aim and greater preci- 
sion, and definiteness of aim ; and (4) cross- 
breeding, which also has been, and is, carried 
out daily by the gardener. All these subjects 
are touched on in the volume before us. To 
those who desire to know what naturalists are 
doing and thinking about these matters, we 
heartily recommend Mr. Lock's volume. It 
comprises within some 300 pages a clearly- 
written statement, though overladen with techni- 
cal expressions, of the great problems of the 
origin of species, and of the manner in which 
those problems are being attacked by botanists, 
physiologists, hybridisers, students of the in- 
tricacies of cell-development, and nuclear 
changes, and statisticians. There can be no 
doubt that at no remote period practical horti- 
culture will benefit very largely by these re- 
searches, conducted, in the first instance, with 
the view of eliciting the truth, and from the 
point of view of pure science only. 



The Week^s Work. 

PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. WssTON. Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent.* 

Pandanus Veitckii variegata. — Select the best- 
coloured ^oots of those usually to be found 
growing at the base- of the plant, and put them 
singly in small potd. Place them on a shelf in 
the propagating house, for they will root better 
in such a position than in the close atmosphere 
of the case or frame. Keep the roots of Pan- 
danuses always rather on the dry side. 

Gloximias, — ^Tbe corms may now be examined 
and put into a warmer house in the pots which 
now contain them. Do not apply much water, 
but lightly damp them with the syringe' unlil 
they have showns signs of growth, when they 
should be shaken out of the old soil and potted 
into a compost, consisting of good turfy loam, 
two parts, with leaf-soil and peat together, one 
part, adding enough sharp sand to keep the 
soil porous. Place the pots on a light shelf near 
the glass, and apply very little water during the 
first few weeks. 

Ckrysantkemums.—The earliest cuttings have 
probably rooted, therefore gradually admit more 
air to the frame, and when ready pot the plants 
on into 3.inch pots. Keep them well up to the 
light. Continue to put in cuttings of all selected 
varieties. Any old stools not furnishing good 
"cuttings" should be placed in a light and 
moderately warm position. 

Seed Sawing. — Seeds of many choice flowering 
plants are very minute, and unless the greatest 
care is taken in handling them, some will be 
lost. An early start is an advantage with plants 
requiring a long season for growth. Begonias, 
whether intended for growing as pot plants or 
for planting in the flower-garden, should now 
be sown. Prepare clean pans, and fill them with 
a light, sandy soil. Make the compost moder- 
ately firm in the pans, and level the surface 
before sowing the seeds, which should be ger- 
minated in a warm house. Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, the greenhouse varieties of Asparagus, 
Cannas, Cockscomb (Celosias), Coleus, and 
Medeola asparagoides may all be sown now and 
germinated in a temperature of 65° to 70", but 
care must be taken that the soil in the seed- 
pans never becomes dry, or germination will be 
unsatisfactory. 

The winter garden and conservatory. — The re- 
arrangement of the permanent occupants of 
these houses may now be undertaken, and such 
subjects as Palms, Cordylines, &c., that have 
outgrown their quarters may be transplanted to 
more suitable positions, or, in the case of Camel- 
lias, Acacias, Grevilleas, Luculia gratissima, and 
kindred plants, usually found in these houses, 
they may be pruned rather severely, and be kept 
rather drier at their roots than usual, after 
which treatment they will soon break into 
growth again, and regain their normal appear- 
ance. 

Ciimhers should also be pruned and cleansed, 
thinning the gro-Aths according to the require- 
ments of the individual plant. Lapagerias do 



not require much thinning, and only the old, 
non-flowering wood need be removed, but the 
whole plant must be thoroughly inspected for 
thrip, which is one of its worst enemies. Pre- 
serve all the Asparagus-like growths that de- 
velop from the base of the plant. Slugs are 
very fond of the young and tender shoots of 
Lapagerias, and must he guarded against. 

Passifloras, Tacsonias, Cobea scandens, and 
the variegated variety Solanum jasminoides, 
Clematis indivisa, and its variety lobata, Swain- 
sonia. Cassia corymbosa. Jasmines, Habrotham- 
nus, Loniceras, and Rhyncospermum jasmin- 
oides are all suitable subjects for training on 
wires under the roof-glass or up the pillars of 
conservatories. The majority of these subjects 
will now require judicious thinning of their 
growths. The main shoots should be trained 
thinly apart, and the lateral growth be allowed 
to hang in a natural manner, and thinned or 
shortened as required. If the plants are grow- 
ing in tubs or in restricted borders, apply 
a good top-dressing of suitable soil that has been 
enriched with a small quantity of artificial 
manure, which is better than farmyard or stable 
manure for use in decorative plant houses. The 
present is a suitable time to plant climbers. 

Asparagus plumosus thrives when planted in 
a shady comer of a border. 

Hanging baskets of Asparagus Sprengeri and 
Ferns in variety make a welcome addition in 
the conservatory, and these can be interspersed 
with hanging baskets of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, and other suitable flowering subjects. 



FBTJIT8 UNDEB GLASa 

By Albxandkr Kikk, Gardener to J.THoypsoH PATONfEsq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire* 

Early vinery, — The earliest vines, which are 
now at their flowering stage, should, if not 
already done, have their lateral shoots tied to 
the wires ; and be stopped at about two or three 
nodes beyond the bunch. The sub-laterals 
should be pinched at the first joint from their 
origin, subsequently rubbing out all succeeding 
shoots. Maintain a steady degree of heat in the 
vinery, and do not allow it to exceed 70^ at 
night-time and 80 to 65^ by day with sun heat. 
When the vines are in full flower, and the wea- 
ther is favourable, admit a little outside air by 
means of the top ventilators, but be careful to 
prevent cold draughts. At the period of flower- 
ing, the atmosphere of the house should be 
kept dry, in order to assist dispersal of the 
pollen, and this should be further assisted by 
brushing the flowers daily with a hare's taU 
tied to a stick and by giving the rods a good 
knock with the hand. It is advisable to pol- 
linate the free setting varieties, such as Black 
Hamburgh, first, for the brush will collect much 
pollen, some of which will find its way to the 
stigmas of varieties such as Duke of Buccleuch 
and Diamond Jubilee, that are fertilised with 
difficulty by their own pollen. If the roots of 
these early vines have access to the outside 
border, see that the latter is well protected from 
heavy rains and snow. When the fruit is set, 
test the inside border with the border-tester, 
and if it is dry, give a soaking with tepid water. 
Muscat of Alexandria should now be started 
into growth. Test the border, and if dry, give 
a ^ood watering, but it must be remembered that 
this variety dislikes the least excess of water 
at any time. 

Tomatos. — ^The night temperature should be 
60°, and the day 5° to 10° higher. Afford 
ventilation daily if the weather is favourable, 
and maintain a dry atmosphere in the structure 
in which they are growing. An empty Melon 
pit is a suitable place for them at this season, 
and the pots can be placed on the old soil in 
which the Melons were planted. If white fly is 
troublesome, fumigate with XL- A 11. Young 
plants wintered in 2^ or S-inch pots should 
now be shifted into 6-inch pots, using as a 
potting medium some fresh turfy loam mixed 
with leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of coarse, 
silver sand to keep the whole porous. Afford a 
stake to each plant, and place them near to the 
glass, affording a minimum atmospheric tem- 
perature of 55°, but not allowing it to exceed^ 
70°. A vinery in which the vines are being* 
forced into growth is a suitable place for winter 
Tomatos. Sow seeds for later supplies, and 
place the seed-pan on a gentle bottom heat in a 
pit. As soon as the seeds germinate, remove the 
pan near to the glass, and when the seedlings 



have developed three or four leaves^ pot them 
singly into small pots, and plunge m a gentle 
bottom*heat. When the seedlings have rooted 
in their new pots, place them again on a shelf 
near to the glass. Afford ventilation daily, and 
endeavour to have them as short- jointed and 
robust as possible. We prefer Winter Beauty 
to all other varieties for late winter and early 
spring cropping. 

PUBLIC PARKS AND GjM^DENS. 

By W. W. Pbttigrkw, Superintendent of the Parka and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Control of games, — About three years ago I 
had occasion to seek information from a number 
of the leading cities and towns throughout the 
country regarding tlie method that was adopted 
in controlling the ga'mes played in their public 
recreation gtounds. The result of these en- 
quiries was a great surprise to me, as the replies 
received clearly indicated that the great ma- 
jority of public authorities took little, if any, 
responsibility in the control of such games as 
football, hockey, and cricket when played in 
the public paiis. From the information re- 
ceived, the attitude of Parks Departments gen- 
erally appeared to be that, having provided the 
ground, and undertaken its proper upkeep, they 
considered that practically their duty was fin- 
ished in the matter. Anyone wishing to play 
these or other games on any part of their 
recreation grounds were at full liberty to do so» 
as long as they did not interfere with anyone 
already playing there ; in other words, the prin- 
ciple observed was simply *' first come, first 
served.'* 

Opposite policy. — In one or two towns I found 
the method they had of dealing with their 
grounds went to the other ' extreme. At these 
places, public recreation grounds or portions of 
them are rented bv private clubs, who, as a 
matter of course, have the exclusive right to 
their use. Of the two methods of dealing with 
the ground, this is much the worse, ahd one 
would hardly eipect it to be tolerated for a day 
in any democratic or up-to-date town. Until 
about two years ago, we followed the usual 
custom, and exercised no control over the play- 
ing of games in our recreation grounds, but 
recognised the right of players who were able 
first to occupy the ground to the use of it. 
Under these conditions, it was no unusual thing 
for a football club who were wanting a special 
pitch for a match, to arrange with some of their 
members to be out when the gates were opened 
in the early morning and place their goal posts in 
position and play more or less on the ground 
till it was wanted in the afternoon. In the 
summer time cricket pitches were " nursed " in 
a similar way. As a result of all this, aduTt 
players t^ere constantly complaining to the 
Parks Committee that it was impossible for them 
to secure proper game-pitches ; children com- 
plained that when the park keepers were out of 
sight they were driven from the positions they 
were occupying by older lads; parents com- 
plained that on account of teams playing so 
close together the recreation grounds were ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for childien ; the general 
public constantly complained that as play was 
allowed at all times and in all weathers, the 
grass was worn off the ground so completely 
that it looked as unsightly as a bare road. 

Proper management. — I suggested, year after 
year, that the Parks Department should remedy 
these matters by taking full control of all games 
played on its grounds. Unfortunately two words 
in our park by-laws prevented the suggestion 
from being acted upon for several years. The 
by-law in question states that the recreation 
grounds are for the *' free use " of the public 
at all times, and it was feared by some that b^ 
taking over the control of games, the letter, if 
not the spirit, of the law would be broken. It 
was, however, gradually realised that restric- 
tions were, after all, only put in force for the 
general good, and now sdl games in the parks 
are under our absolute control. No organised 
game is allowed unless the players have first had 
permission to use the ground, and even theii, if 
it is not in a good condition, play is prohibited. 
It may, at first sight, seem a little strange that 
the result of this policy is general satisfaction 
to everyone concerned. As a con.se<|uence Of 
this change, more work and responsibility have 
been thrown upon the staff of the department, 
but the satisfactory results more than repay the 
extra cost and trouble involved. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By WnxxAM HoNBSS, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq.» 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Digi^ng and ground- preparation generally 
shojld continue to be th« chief work in progress 
in the kitchen garden. Unless there are plenty 
of cold frames at command, the sowing of seeds 
should still be done sparingly and with caution, 
particularly in cold and exposed localities, not- 
withstanding Uie mild, open character of the 
weather prevailing at the time of writing. 

Mushrooms. — Collect sufficient droppings from 
the stables to make up a bed, in as short a space 
of time as possible, for if this proceeding takes 
too long the first instalments will become spent 
and useless, and probably spoil the bed. Dur- 
ing the time the droppings are accumulating, 
they should be kept on a dry floor in an open 
shed, and should be turned over daily to allow 
the most volatile products of decomposition to 
escape. In making the bed the manure should 
be well trodden down, or otherwise made very 
firm, after which the heat of the bed should in- 
crease considerably, but this should be allowed 
to fall again to about 80° before soawning is at- 
tempted. At the proper time the spawn, in 
pieces about 3 inches square and 3 inches deep, 
should be placed at regular distances of, say, 
9 or 10 inches apart, all over the bed. Imme- 
diately this has been done, cover the bed with 
tome good, sweet loam, which should be evenly 
and well beaten down. 

^fltfijAtfj.—** Earliest of All" and '* Sutton*s 
Forcing" are good varieties for sowing at 
the present time, and to save space thii sowing 
can be made between rows of newly-planted 
Potatos. 

Ckives. — In some kitchens these are in con- 
si<terable demand for flavouring, while for salads 
thev are often very useful. If clumps are lifted 
and put into boxes, placing these in an atmos- 
pheric temperature of about 50°, they will soon 
start into growth, which can be nicely blanched 
by the application of a top-dressing of fine leaf 
soil. 

Toma/os, — ^A moderate sowing of th«se should 
now be made to succeed the plants raised from 
tbs sowing made in autumn ; there are many 
good varieties on the market, but few that can 
exo^ " Lister's Prolific,** with its well-known, 
free-setting qualities, and shapely, highly- 
coloored fruits. Shardilow, although not so 
generally ^own, is worthy of a place in any 
garden, being free-setting, and capable of pro- 
ducing fruits of fine form. 

Chicory and Rhubarb. — Additional batches 
should be lifted and placed in the Mushroom 
house or similar structure. The former is very 
useful as a salad at this season. If a constant 
supply of Rhubarb can be maintained, it will 
materially assist the Apple store which, in a 
good many establishments, is by this time be- 
coming somewhat deplenished. 



THE HABD7 FBUIT GARDEN. 

By J. Maynk, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rollb, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

The Fig. — In consequence of the exceptionally 
warm weather during the past summer, very 
little protection will be neeaed by these plants 
even in the colder counties, providing too many 
growths were not left at the time ol disbudding. 
Do not allow the protective material to remain 
a day longer than is really necessary. 

Early autumn is the best time to root-prune 
any kind of fruit tree, but it may still be done. 
The Fig quickly shows, in its long, rank 
growths, when its roots are beyond control. If 
root-pruning is decided upon, open a trench 4 
feet from the stem and carefully fork the soil 
from beneath the tree, cutting back all strong- 
growing roots as the work proceeds. Pay 
special attention to deep, plunging roots* as it 
is these that specially need severing. In re- 
filling the trench, it cannot be made too firm, 
and old plaster, mortar nibble or lime should be 
freely mixed with the soil, but no manure 
should be added. Any partially grown fruits 
should have been removed as soon as the foli- 
age fell ; they are useless, and will rob the tree 
of much nourishment if allowed to remain. 

Spraying fruit trees. — The practise of spray- 
ing is becoming more general among fruit 
growers, and is the only way by which they can 
hope to keep insect and fungus pests in check. 
Fungicides and insecticides for use as sprays 
can be purchased in convenient quantities ready 
for use from the horticultural sundriesmen. 



Choose a calm, dry day for the work. The 
Apple, Pear and Plum are the three fruits that 
claim most attention, yet there is no reason why 
other kinds should be overlooked. Caustic 
wash spraying will not only kill insects and 
fungus pests, but will also free the tree of lichen, 
so prevalent in the moist counties of the west. 

Nuts. — Bushes may still be planted. A space 
of 10 feet, each way, should be allowed between 
the plants. Nuts are best grown in the shape 
of a cup on a *' leg,'* as less suckers are pro- 
duced by this method of training. Plant on 
high, dry ground to avoid damage to the tiny 
blossoms by spring frosts, which are specially 
severe in low-lying, damp situations. Shelter 
should be afforded from the north and east 
winds if possible, and the ground need not be 
the richest, providing it is well drained. Friz- 
zled, Kentish, Red and White Filberts are all 
free bearing varieties, while of Cobs Pearson's 
Prolific, Kentish and Cosford are most reliable. 
The annual thinning or pruning of established 
bushes should be undertaken. Cut out all 
suckers, and now that the small pink female 
flowers are visible, these will be a guide to the 
pruner, for as many as possible must remain, 
and in order to ensure fertilisation, a good per- 
centage of male catkins as well. It is advisable 
to have a few bushes of the Cosford Cob among 
the stock, for the pollen of this variety is noted 
for its fertility. An annual top-dressing of 
manure should be given bushes growing in poor, 
stony ground, and liquid manure applied to 
those growing in pasture land. 

The Fruit Store. — ^Apples will require to be looked 
over very frequently, as decay will now be more 
rapid. Afford a little ventilation a few hours each 
day when the atmosphere is dry outside, but keep 
the structure fairly dark. On the whole. Apples 
are keeping well this season, but Pears lasted but 
a short time with us, so many varieties being lipe 
at the same time. Glou Morceau and Passe Cras- 
sane were valuable at Christmas. Filberts and 
Walnuts must be kept in air-tight utensils of some 
sort or they will quickly shrivel. 

THE ORCHID HOUSEa 

By W. H. Whits, Orchid Grower to Sir Trbvor LAwtxNcx, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Miltonia vexillaria usually commences to 
grow during the month of August, and at that 
time the plants were repotted into rather small 
pots, but now that the growths are advancing 
rapidly, and the roots have become active and 
more numerous, the plants should be placed 
into pots of larger size. Being surface-root- 
ing, M. vexillaria does not require mtich 
depth of soil, and the pots or pans used should 
be rather large in proportion to the size of the 
plants. For drainage, place a few large pieces 
of crock at the bottom, and fill to rather more 
than half of their depth with well-dried pieces 
of Fern rhizome, afterwards placing a thin 
layer of rotigh sphagnum-moss upon this. 
When ^bout to repot a plant, carefully turn it 
out of the pot so as not to disturb the roots un- 
necessarily. Place the "ball** just as it is on 
the drainage material in a fresh pot, and fill in 
around it with a compost consisting of chopped 
sphagnum-moss two parts, fibrous peat one 
part, and leaf-soil, broken crocks, and coarse 
silver sand together one part. Stand the 
plants well up to the light in the intermediate 
house, and where plenty of fresh air can reach 
them ; afford water in moderate quantities dur- 
ing the next few weeks, after which time the 
supply should be gradually increased. Examine 
the young growths occasionally and assist any 
of the new leaves which may have adhered to 
each other, or any flower spikes that have be- 
come fixed in the axils of the leaves. The dis- 
tinct hybrid M. Bleuana and its varieties will 
require similar attention. Plants of M. Phalae- 
nopsis that are rooting and growing freely 
should be placed in a light and " airy ** posi- 
tion in the Mexican house, applying liberal sup- 
plies of water to the roots. 

Zy go pet alums. — Growing in the same house 
as Miltonia vexillaria are the various species and 
hybrid Zygopetalums, and at the present time 
Z. Ballii and Zygo-colax Wiganianus are de- 
veloping flower spikes. It will be noticed that 
the flower buds are encircled with a green 
sheath, and in this sheath yellow thrips fre- 
quently appear, often causing considerable 
damage to the flower buds before they are dis- 
'covered. To avoid this, slit open the sheath 
and periodically vaporise the house with the 



XL-All compound, or any other safe insecticide 
which may be preferred. Strong, well-rooted 
plants should be supplied liberally with water, 
and their surroundings should be kept fairly 
moist at all times. Plants of Z. Mackayii and 
Z. crinitum that are in need of more root room 
should be repotted, using a mixture of lumpy 
loam and peat, with plenty of crocks inter- 
mixed. Z. maxillare is found growing naturally 
on the stems of tree Ferns, upon which it is 
nearly always imported, and any plants which 
may have over-erown these stems should have 
a fresh piece of stem wired on to the top of 
the old one ; the young, creeping rhizome of the 
plant will soon attach itself to the added por- 
tion. This Zygopetalum needs liberal supplies 
of water at all times. 

Zygopetalum (Wareuwiculla) Giheniee is 
now in bloom ; the flowers, which are of a dark 
purplish violet colour, are very striking. The 
plant requires a damp, shady position in the 
Cattleya house, and to be always in a moist 
condition at the root ; a light spraying overhead 
on fine, warm days is beneficial, and will pre- 
vent the attacks of red-spider. 



THE FLOWEB GARDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Fokd, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Pergolas (continued). — The present is a suit- 
able time to thoroughly overhaul existing per- 
golas. If composed wholly or partly of wood 
this should be carefully examined, and any that 
is incapable of lasting for another year should 
be strengthened or renewed as may be Neces- 
sary. \Vhere wirework forms a part, it may be 
found that the recent gales have strained the 
fastenings and it has lost its rigidity. Should 
there be any evidences of insect pests, 
it will be wise to unfasten all the climbers an^ 
thoroughly clean the structure, using a good 
proportion of petroleum in the washing mixture. 
The bark, when left on poles, while giving u 
natural and informal appearance to the pergola, 
affords hiding places for wood-lice and many 
worse enemies. The loose and semi-decayed 
bark, at least, should be removed. Most of the 
cHmbers may now be pruned, taking care, in 
the case of Wistarias, not to cut the flowering 
shoots, and in the case of Clematis of the 
C. montana, C. patens, and C. florida types, 
which flower on last year's shoots, to lay as 
many of these in as possible. Such kinds as 
C. Jackmanni, C. lanuginosa, and C. Viticella 
types, which flower on the current year's shoots, 
may be pruned if necessary, but most of last 
year's growth has been killed by frosts, so that 
the pruning will consist chiefly of cutting out 
dead wood and shortening any weakly shoots. 
It is too early to prune Roses to any consider- 
able extent, but those trained to pergolas do not 
usually require any serious shortenmg. i 

Anemones. — In many localities the planting of 
Anemones has to be deferred until January. 
But if the collection is a large one, autumn- 
planting should be adopted for a portion of the 
stock, as this method produces earlier and 
larger flowers. In this case the beds should 
now be examined, and the surface soil loosened 
to allow the shoots easy passage. Anemones 
thrive best in a deep, light, rich soil, and 
should be sheltered from cold winds. The dis- 
tance apart and depth of -planting will depend 
on the vigour of the varieties ; as a rule 6 or 7 
inches apart and 3 inches deep will be ample. 

The Ranunculus requires similar conditions, 
and in common with the Anemones, tepay 
for copious waterings during dry weather. When 
planting, allow rather less room than for Ane- 
mones, and press the ** claws " of the roots 
firmly into the soil. Should sharp frosts set in 
when the shoots first appear, some protection 
vrill be necessary. 

Seeds and Sced'Sowing. — It is now time to 
sow seeds of the various sub-tropical plants, or 
they will not make a good display until late in 
the autumn. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked off 
singly. Such plants as the Castor Oil (Rici- 
nus), Eucalyptus, &c., where large size is a 
desirable object, should be afterwards trans- 
ferred to flower-pots and not allowed to become 
root-bound. It saves time, and is much more 
convenient, if the packets of seeds are sorted 
and tied into little bundles according to their 
requirements in the matter of time and place of 
sewing. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

ADVERTI5BMBNTS should be sent to the PUB- 
LISH BR, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Qardeo, 
W.C. 

•Letters for Publication, as well as specittuns and plants 
for naming^ should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be written on one side only of 
THE PAPER, stnt as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TAe Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused commumcations or illustrations, unless bv 
special arrangement. The Editor does tut hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his corresponderUs. 



APPOINTMENTS. 



SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 8— 

Soc. Franc. d'Hort. de Londres meet| 
German Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5— 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amateur Gard. Assoc, meet. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7— 
Linnean Soc. meet. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8— 

Roy. Gard. Orphan Fund Ann. Meeting and election of 
candidates, at Simpson's Restaurant, Strand, London, 
W.C. Friendly dinner in evening. 
Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soc. Annual Meeting. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13— 

Ann. Meeting of Roy. Hort. Soc. at 8 p.m. ; Corns, meet 

at IS p.m. 
Brit. Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY le-German Gard. Soc. meet. 

THURSDAYj FEBRUARY 81- 
Linnean Soc. meet. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9a-Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 



AvRRAGE Mean TsypBRATURB for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 89*8*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

LoNDOH.— Wednesday, January 28 (6 p.m.): Max. 80*; 
Min. 26'. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— Thursday, January 
24 (10 A.y.): Bar.. 80*6; Temp., 29*: Weather— 
Hard frost. 
pRovxHCES.—W edrusday, January 28 (6 p.m.) : Max. 88^ 

Scotland N.E. ; Min. 28* Liverpool. 
^ 

8ALB8 FOR THK KNSUINQ WKKK, 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY— 

Border Plants and Perennials, Roses, Azaleas, Fruit 
Trees, &c., at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy Plants and Bulbs, Liliums, &c., at 12 : Roses and 

Fruit Trees at 1.80 and 4 ; and following Palms, Plants, 

Araleas, &c.,at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe 

& Morris. 

2,602 cases Liliums from Ja^n ; also large quantities 

Hardy Bulbs, Spiraeas, &c.,at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 

by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 

Sale of Roses, Plants, Lilies, &c., at Stevens' Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, at 12.80. 

WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY— 

Three days' sale of Nursery Stock at The Nurseries, 
South Woodford, by order of Mr. John Eraser, by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 11. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice imported Orchids, including Cattleyas, Mil- 
tonias, Odontoglossum, also a splendid lot of^ Dendro- 
bium Wardianum, Giganteum, &c., at 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 18.46. 



So far as we know, the first 
The Black mention of this destructive pest 
Oiirrant was made in our columns by the 
Oall-mite. Rev. M. J. Berkeley, on April 
1 6th, 1864. The next reference 
we find is to a note of Prof. Westwood at the 
Scientific Committee on March 6th, 1869, ^^^ 
reported in our columns at the time. In 190 1 
Mr. Robert Newstead (Journal R.H.S., vol. 
XXV., gave a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject, and other observers followed, who 
are referred to in the number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture for January. 
Practical growers will, however, be more in- 
terested in the proposed remedies for the pest 
than in any historical or entomological de- 
tails. Various measures have been tried with, 
generally speaking, little success. Some 
plans, theoretically sound, are not applicable 



in practice where large plantations are con- 
cerned. Mr. Walter E. Collinge, in the pub- 
lication above referred to, speaks very confi- 
dently of the lime and sulphur treatment as 
an effective remedy. After summarising 
various experiments with spraying at Woburn 
and elsewhere, Mr. Collinge details his own 
trials, and comes to the conclusion that a 
remedy is to be secured by the simple process 
of dusting the bushes thoroughly with a mix- 
ture of one part of unslaked lime and two 
parts of flowers of sulphur. A single dusting 
was efficacious, but three applications, on 
March 31st, April 14th and May 5th, sufficed 
to nearly exterminate the mite. The powder 
was used with a small pair of bellows, but 
the Coronette Knapsack sprayer has since 
been found to be more effectual. Mr. Col- 
linge*s experiments were undertaken under 
the auspices of the University of Birming- 
ham, and have been repeated with great suc- 
cess by other observers. The plan is com- 
paratively so easy and so little costly that it is 
to be hoped our growers will immediately 
take steps to repeat the trials for themselves 
and rid our plantations of an abominable 
pest. The work requires to be done thor- 
oughly and at the right time, when the insects 
are migrating, say from the middle of April 
to the middle of June. 



Our Supplementary Illustration.— 

When grown in a mass on grassy banks few 
plants exceed in beauty of effect the common 
meadow Saffron (C. autumnale). Its value is 
enhanced by the fact of its flowering outside at 
a dull period of the year. Although the individual 
flowers of this species (which is a native of this 
country) are not so large as those of C. speciosus 
from the Caucasus, they are produced freely in a 
long succession, and make up in quantity what 
they lack in size. The group shown in the supple- 
mentary illustration has been growing at Kevr 
undisturbed for the last 15 years, and the plants 
have formed large clusters of corms, writes Mr. 
Irving, each of which produces on the average 
about six flowers of a rosy-purple colour. The bank 
is a sunny one, where the corms get well ripened 
in summer, but at the same time there is plenty of 
moisture within reach of the roots during the 
growing period. Colcbicums do not succeed well 
on light, sandy soil, and many failures have re- 
sulted from planting them in such. There are 
several varieties of C. autumnale» including 
single white, double white, double purple, and 
forms with striped flowers. There are several 
other species closely allied to this, like C. 
byzantinum, C. cilicicum and C. Tenorii, all 
closely resembling it in flower. One of the 
most distinct is C. variegatura, with its peculiar 
chequered flowers of violet and purple, but it 
is not usually so free flowering as C. autum- 
nale. C. Parkinson! is a large eastern form of this 
species. The largest flowered kinds are C. specio- 
sum (of which there is a beautiful white variety) ; 
C. gigantelim ; and the handsome C. Sibthorpii. 

Royal Horticultural Society. — Mr. 

Arthur J. Gaskell has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Sedgwick as assistant secretary. 

SuRVEYORr Institution.— The next ordinary 
general meeting will be held on Monday, January 
28, 1907, when a paper, entitled *'The Uses of a 
Geological Collection" (illustrated by lantern), 
will be given by Dr. Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S.. F.G.S.. V.P.Z S.. late Keeper of Geology. 
British Museum, more particularly referring to 
the Institution geological collection which he has 
recently classified. 



The Laboratory at Wisley. — Mr. J. F. 

Chittenden, of the Chelmsford Laboratory, and 
secretary to the Scientific Committee of the R.H.S., 
has been appointed director of the laboratory. He 
will take up his duties in June next. The society 
may be congratulated on this very important 
appointment. In securing the services of Mr. 
Chittenden they have attained not only acom- 
{)etent teacher, but a man well qualified to under- 
take original research in those subjects of scientific 
interest directly bearing on practical Horticulture. 
It must be long ere we can hope to rival Versailles 
and other Continental, and especially American, 
institutions, but it is something to have made a 
good beginning. 

The Journal of the Kew Guild.— There is 
a freshness and a feeling of good fellowship about 
this periodical which are very refreshing and 
render it always welcome even to those who have 
not the good fortune to be able to style themselves 
Old Kew men. The present number opens with a 
portrait and a short notice of the new Director, 
Lieut.-Colonel Prain, who comes to Kew with an 
enviable record of multifarious, good, sound work, 
accomplished amid almost overwhelming routine 
duties and many journeys in Bengal, Assam. 
Sikkim, Tibet, Burma, Madras, the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands. Whilst the gardeners in the 
London Parks are stated to receive pay at the rate 
of 27s. a week, those at Kew receive only 21s. 
This is an anomaly that requires reformation. The 
letters from "Old Kewites" in various parts of 
the world are particularly interesting, and the 
more so from their unconventional tone. The 
report of a lecture on India, by Colonel Prain, 
before the Kew. Mutual Improvement &>ciety. is 
valuable for the large amount of useful informa- 
tion that is compressed into five or six pages. 

The Journal of Aoricultural Science 

for January, 1907, has an important article on the 
improvement of English Wheat by Messrs. A. 
Humphries and R. H. Biffen. Plant improve- 
ment has in the past been " too much associated 
with efforts to obtain greater yield, shapeliness, 
colour, &c., whilst results of great value are to be 
won by seeking for that most subtle of attributes 
— quality." This is no doubt true ; moreover, it 
is, we think, attributable to two main causes— the 
desire to obtain commercial benefits as soon as 
possible, the other to the not always healthy ema- 
lation produced by the exhibition table. Both 
these factors are of great value, but they should 
be subordinated to experiments with the object of 
attaining increased knowledge without reference, 
in the first instance, to more practical results 
which are sure to follow. The most important 
practical results are those which arise, in the 
first instance, from researches of a purely scien- 
tific kind, which the practical man should know 
bow to utilise. 

**My Garden Diary." — Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, Reading, have prepared, as in former years, 
a useful little book bearing this title. In addition to 
pages for monthly memoranda it has many season- 
able •• reminders," and also lists of the best plants 
for cultivating in special conditions and positions. 
The cover shows a coloured picture of powers of a 
Polyanthus or Bunch Primrose which, we under- 
stand, was grown last year by Miss Jbkvll in 
Munstead Wood Gardens. The blossoms shown 
are golden and white with a large gold centre, 
both handsome and efiective. 

«*One a All" Qarpenino.— This periodical, 
which issues annually from 92. Long Acre. W.C.. 
is full of useful notes as well as of articles that 
garden lovers will appreciate. The editor, Mr. 
E. O. Greening, under the title of Country in 
Town, mentions what is done and what may be 
done even in the most unpromising localities in 
and near cities. This, the tvvelfth issue of the 
Annual, is, as usual, abundantly illustrated. 
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The Rainfall in 1906. — In a recent issue 
(see also p. 52). Mr. Mawley, who is as 
ardent a meteorologist as he is a Rosarian, stated 
that the year's rainfall was about an average one, 
but that by far the greatest quantity of rain fell 
during the months of January, February, and 
October. Several correspondents have kindly 
furnished us with tables of the rainfall in their 
districts, and their records show how remarkably 
heavy the rainfall was during these three months, 
especially in January and October. Thus Mr. Bav- 
FORD. Sbugborough Gardens, Stafford, recorded 
4 i8 inches and 4*96 inches during these months 
respectively, while in July his record was only 
77 inch. In October more than 1 inch of 
rain fell in 24 hours. His total amount for the 
year was 31*15 inches. Mr. Wm. J. Short, 
Freeland Lodge Gardens. Woodstock, had a 
smaller total fall in 25*36 inches, the wettest month 
m his district being October with 4*66 inches, 
January following with 4*15 inches. In each of the 
two months, April and September, less than an 
inch of rain was recorded at Freeland Lodge, 
the figures being 0*56 and 0*97 inch respectively. 
On three occasions inore than an inch of rain fell 
in 24 hoard ia these gardens, the greatest fall 
being on June 29, when 1^58 inch was recorded. 
Mr. H..BERKT, Wilton Park Gardens, Beacons- 
field, Bucks., jcecorded the large amount of 5*52 
inches during January and three other months — 
June; October, and November— each with more 
than >3 inches, but as April, July, and August 
were very dry months, the average, 28*06. was 
about normai. Mr. H. Wilson, Cole OrtOn 
Hall Gardens, Leicester, had a similar average to 
the last-mentioned in 2801 inches, but here the 
wettest month was October, with 5*60 inches. 
April and July were the driest months, which 
reads peculiar for April, the month usually asso- 
ciated with nmbrellas and spring showers. On 
178 days a measurable quantity of rain fell in these 
gardens. Wells, which had never before been known 
to give. out, failed last season, but the last three 
months supplied the deficiency of the earlier part 
of the summer months. Mr. J . B.' Lowe, D* Aber- 
non Chase Gardens. Leatherhead. recorded a total 
fall for the year of 24*9 inches as against 23*46 inches 
in 1906. Rain fell on 157 days. The heaviest fall 
for 24 hours occurred on June 28, when 1*59 inch 
fell . The wettest month of the year was January with 
a total rainfall measuring 483. Mr. H. Parr, Trent 
Park Gardens, New Bamet. recorded a total rain- 
fall for the year ending 1906 of 26 09 inches. Mr. 
W. A. Cook, Leonardslee Gardens, Horsham. 
Sussex, recorded a total rainfall of 29*84 inches 
for the past year. Leonardslee experienced 168 
rainy days, the wettest being January 3. when 
more than 1 inch of rain was registered. January 
was the wettest month with a total rainfall of 
h 51 inches, but November was not far short of 
(his total with 5*39 inches. August was a very 
dry month in this district with only nine days on 
which a measurable quantity of rain fell, the total 
for the month being -61 inch. Throughout the 
year there were more than 5 inches of rain in 
excess of the total fall of 1905. In Ost>erton 
Gardens, Worksop, Mr. James Allan informs us 
the hottest day of 1906 was Septemt>er 2, when the 
thermometer registered 93^ in the shade, and the 
coldest December 26, when there were 21** of frost. 
The heaviest rainfall occurred on October 18, when 
1 19 inch of rain was recorded. The total rain- 
fall for the year in these gardens was 22*34 inches. 

The Weather and the Crops.— According 
to Mr. Shaw in the Journal of Agricultural Science 
(January, 1907), autumn rainfall is deficient for 
succeeding good Wheat years and excessive for the 
bad. and the character of the season for the good 
years b the opposite of the corresponding season 
for the bad years. •• A good Wheat yield is pre- 
ceded by a dry and warm autumn, a rather dry 
and warm winter, a rather wet and cold spring, 



and a dry and slightly warm summer ; whilst a bad 
Wheat year has a wet autumn of average tempera- 
ture, a wet and cold winter, a dry 'and warm 
spring, and a moist, warm summer." The time at 
which the Wheat is sown has also to be taken 
into consideration. 

Water 8upply for Estates.— We have 
received a very handy little leather-covered pocket 
book from Messrs. Hayward-Tyler & Co., Ltd., 
99, Queen Victoria Street. London. In addition 
to having the usual calendar and diary for 1907, it 
contains much useful information relating to the 
supply and control of water in mansions, on 
estates, in villages. &c. Messrs. Hayward-Tylbr 
8c Co.. Ltd.. state their willingness to forward a 
copy to gardeners or estate agents on receipt of 
professional card or noteheading. 

Winter-Spraying of Fruit Trees. ~ In 

the January number of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture mention is made of 
various experiments with insecticides carried 
out by Mr. W. E. Collince, of the University 
of Birmingham : — " Out-of-door experiments 
were commenced in March, 1906, with the fol- 
lowing spray-fluid :— Caustic soda (98 per 
cent^, 2 lb. ; soft soap, \ lb. ; paraflin, 6 pints ; 
soft water, 10 gallons. The soft soap was 
dissolved in a gallon of boiling water, and 
whilst still hot the paraffin was added and 
beaten up into a creamy liquid. The whole of 
the liquid was then pumped with force through 
a fine spray nozzle in the usual manner into' 
another vessel. The caustic soda was dis- 
solved in 9 gallons of rain water, and into this 
solution the paraffin emulsion was then 
poured, and the two well mixed together. This 
spray-fluid gave excellent results, and it is 
proposed to substitute it in future for the caus- 
tic alkali wash of caustic soda and carbonate of 
potash. In all probability this spray-fluid will 
prove effective in destroying the eggs of all 
aphides, and the red spider also, though it has 
not yet been tried upon the latter pest." 

•* Prooressus Rei BoTANiCiC."— This is the 
first part of a publication devoted to the pro- 
gress of botany, and edited by Dr. Lotsy, of 
Leiden. The first article is by Dr. Stkas- 
BURGER, and is a lecord in German of the pro- 
gress made in our knowledge of the cell and 
its contents since 1875. This occupies no fewer 
than lt18 pages, and will, we trust, be trans- 
lated into English. Dr. Scott follows with a 
paper en the present position of Palaeozoic 
Botany. There is no evidence of the existence 
of flowering plants in those early days. These 
do not appear until the mesozoic epoch. Gym- 
nosperms (Conifers) and allied plants, together 
with Ferns, were very abundant. Many of the 
plants forraeriy classed with the Ferns are now 
found in the Pteridospermaj, a class inter- 
mediate between the Ferns and the Gymno- 
sperms, having the seeds of the latter, but the 
more simple organisation of the former (Fili- 
cales). A third paper is by Prof. Flahault, of 
Montpellier, and is a masterly summary of the 
progress of botanical geography since 1J?84, in 
which the necessity for determining species and 
their relationship to the conditions under which 
they live is insisted on. This paper is one 
which may be read with profit by those con- 
cerned in the cultivation of plants, and desirous 
of knowing how plants live and adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. 

The Vintage in France in 1906.— According 
to some statistics before us the total production 
is computed at 51,042,866 hectolitres, over a total 
area of 1,771,964 hectares (one hectolitre = 22 
gallons, one hectare = 2| acres nearly). The 
figures show a considerable deficiency as com- 
pared with the results in 1905. The colour and 
quality are reported good. 



Change of 8ex in Flowers. — In the Bulle- 
tin of the Botanical Society of France (1907). M. 
Camus relates his observations on the change of sex 
in Willows. In some cases he was, he says, able to 
satisfy himself that the same male shrubs bore one 
year branches provided with male catkins, and the 
following year female catkins or $ catkins mixed 
with s » and without being able to determine any 
order in these changes. Having carefully noticed 
one large branch which had only 3rielded g catkins 
he was^ surprised the following year to see it fur- 
nished entirely with $ catkins. Further observa- 
tion showed that the branches bearing male flowers 
were always those which seemed to sufier or to 
have suffered from too long an immersion in 
water, branches not immersed or removed from 
water rarely b6re any but % flowers. In Preference 
to this subject it is noted by M. Gbrber that one 
plant of Pistacia terebinth us, at the foot of which 
water was flowing, bore in one inflorescence male 
flowers, female flowers, and hermaphrodite flowers 
while other plants of the same species, .that were 
in dry soil in the vicinity, bore tinisexusU inflore- 
scences. The following year the ' wa^t^r had 
ceased flowing in the canal that ran at the base of 
the abnormal Terebinth and'the in'florescences of 
the plant had again become unisexual. 

■*The Quarterly Journal op Forestry.** 

— ^We are pleased to welcome th&efirtt number 
of a new journal devoted to'foir&try. The an- 
nual reports of the Englishi and Scottish 
Arboricultural - Societies ' are ' valuable and in- 
teresting, but more frequent intercommunica- 
tion is necessary. The first part of the new 
journal has be<&n prepared by Mr. 'A. C. 
FoRfiBS, but his removal to Ireland has necessi- 
tated other arrangements, and Prof. Fisher, 
of Oxford, late of Cooper's Hill, will in future 
act as editor, with the assistance of * a Publi- 
cation Committee. The proceedings of the ftoyal 
English Arboricultural Society will henceforth 
be included in the journal. - In the present 
number there are interesting accounts of Kil- 
lerton, Bicton, Endsleigh and Poltimore, as 
visited by the society. Mr. Elwes succeeds 
Prof. Fisher as president. On p. 80 we note 
that Picea Engelmanni is entirely unaffected by 
frost in Norfolk which injured Abies Pin- 
sapo and A. oephalonica. In our limited ex- 
perience we have found P. Engelmanni 
materially injured, or even killed, by- frost on 
the London clay, whilst its close ally and near 
neighbour P. pungens was unhurt. 

The Ferns op Western China. — In the 

Bulletin of the Acadimie Internationale de Gio- 
graphie Botanique, Nos. 199-201 (1906),' Dr. 
Christ, of Basle, catalogues the Ferns collected 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson on his journeying in 
Western China and Eastern Tibet for Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons. Some 160 species and 
varieties are enumerated, of which, so far as is 
at present known, 74 are exclusively Chinese, 
whilst 60 others are found also along the Hima- 
layas from Assam to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
where they disappear. The great mountains of 
Sche Chuan, Yunnan, and Eastern Tibet form 
a centre from which have gradually spread to the 
Himalayas, by means of moist currents pass- 
ing from east to west over the dry plains of Ben- 
gal, to be condensed on the slopes of the 
Himalaya. As many as 21 new species, and 
11 new varieties are enumerated. It is in- 
teresting to compare the results obtained by 
Dr. Christ among Ferns with those relating to 
the Conifers of the same district recently pub- 
lished in the Journal of tht Unnean Society 
(1906), by Dr. Masters. 

Guernsey Bulbs are preferred by some 
growers to those from Holland for early forcing 
purposes. They come in earlier probably be- 
cause they ripen earlier, but they are not 8» 
lar^e as the Dutch bulbs. 
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ScABONAL BoTANV.— This ia described as being 
a aapplementary text-book, including, I. Outline 
courseofgeneral botany, and II. Detailed course 
of physiological botany, by M. O'Brien Harris, 
D.Sc. (Publishers, Messrs, Blackie Sl Son, 60, 
Old B^ley, E.G.)- The writer wishes her work 
lo be supplenienlary in two points : in assisting 
leachers lo adapt the text-book coarse to the 
round of the seasons, and in the preparslion of 
physiological eiperiraeota. For the latter, she 
suggests some convenient objects of study, while 
the practical work is to extend over two years and 
be pursued with refertnce to the seasons of the 
years. Teachers in want of a plan on which 10 
base tbeir instructions, or nbose other books do not 
inspire thera in this direction, may find the hints 



{tab. a.816). Many of Wilson's novelties from 
western China are published and Mr. Hemslev 
supplies a monograph of the genus Corylopsis. We 
are glad to notice the resumption of the capital 
letters in the spedfic names of plants named after 
persons, even when the names are used in the form 
of an adjective, as in the above cited Slevia 
Rebaudiana. 

STERtoacoPio Floweh ReoofiDa in Nat- 
ural Colouhb.— Examples of Mr. Waltham's 
coloured stereoscopic representations of Orchids 
and other flowers may now be seen in the Bo- 
tanical Room of the Natural History Museum, at 
Cromwell Road. The time seems to have come 
[or the camera to replace in some measure tbe 
water-colour drawing foi scientific purposes. 



PublloatlonB K»o»W»ii.~I>tPort of tha AgriiMt- 

(HraJOrgaiijaJionSotwIy, for the lemDaibseaded Juno 
30, 1906. This aociaty is now nearly Bi» years old and 
was formed for the purjKiBea of co-operative work and 
enterprise. It is well supparted aoil in a satisfactory 
coaijliaa.— A gricuHural Btttlttin of tht Slraiti Sitlle- 
HMHfj, October, 1906, edited by H. N. Ridley and ]. B. 
Carruthers.Tliisis chiefly occupied by notes on diflerenl 
species yielding rubber. — Atinual Report on the Gar- 
den! 0/ His Highness tkt Uaharana Fateh Singhji 
Badahur, of Udaipur. Mewar. This is interesting as 
mentioning the ditTerent conditions underwhich iropi- 

did some damage in January, 1905, and uninvited visi- 
tors from the neighbouring jungle wore a Kjurce of 
possible danger unltnown in European gardens. Not- 
withstanding drawbaclcs, the year was one of success- 
ful effort. — From the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries— Leaflets 173, Polalo Growing in Yotkihirt: 
No. 178, Onion Mildivi, and No. ISS, Btan Pad Can- 
Air.— Louisiana Experiment Station, BiiUetin No. 87. 
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of the pfeseal writer acceptable and practical. It 
would be well if all yonng gardeners had lo pass 
through a practical training of this sort before 
undertaking garden work proper. The little 
book before us shows how snch edncation could 
be given at a minimum of cost and trouble in 
any village school predded over by a competeal 

HooKCR'i looNBS Pi-ANTARUM. — This publi- 
cation devoted (o the description and illustration 
of new or interesting plants contained in the 
Herbariuaiat Kew is now edited by Col. Prain, 
the director of the Royal Gardens. Among many 
others we note descriptions of two new species of 
Mepenthes by Mr. Hh.mslky, and an account of 
the remarkable Sugar plant from the highlands of 
Paraguay, a Composite called Stevia Rebaudiana 



especially wheie details and diagrammatic 
analyses of the construction of the flower 
are not needed. Although stereoscopic or 
relief photography dates back almost to 
the time of Daguerre, it has not been of 
much real value to the scientist on account of 
the difficulty experienced in getting results true 
to natDte; but in the bands of Mr. T. E. 
Waltkam this difficulty no longer presents itself, 
for by his colour-process he is able to reproduce 
clearly and faithfully the venation and texture of 
a flower or leaf. To anyone possessing ordinary 
vision the brain is thus able to appreciate the 
effect of true colour and relief through a stereo- 
scope, the picture being obtained by focussing 
the two lenses on to the object from two points of 
view, exactly as is done in the human eyes. 



(See page w.) 

Analyses of CommtreiiUFtriaixtrt and Paris Greta-— 
6.5. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entoaio- 
logy, BuKedn No. 62. Tkt Sanjost or Chimst Staii. 

by C, L. Marlatt, and Revision 0/ tke Tyti^tyPhidm «f 
lilt United Stales, by Nathan Bu^^cs.—Wiltint^t Preis 
GMidt. The present volume is the 34th annual iMue 
of this book, which has become as a matter of course a 
requisite on the shelf of every editor. It contains full 
lists of all British and 6f some foreipi newspapers »i>« 
periodicals so classilied as to Iw quite easy for refer- 
ence. The book appears lo grow a tittle stouter each 
year as if the number of periodicals were still steadili' 
increasing.—^ nnual Reports of IMe Jamaica Board "I 
Agriculture, Public Gardens and Planlalions, to M»Kh 
31, 1906. Mr. W. Fawcetl reports favourably upon thr 
agricultural experiment work and upon the work in 
tbe Ganleos. Advance was noticeable in all depart- 
ments.— fluJie/iit of the Jamaica Department of Apt- 
culture. December, 1906. Contents: Ramie GiM*. 
fibre machine, eultivatioo of TegetaMeS.— Unite" 
Sutes Department of Agriculture. Farmers' Bulletin. 
No. 5*. Some Common Birds In thtir rilatio* W 
Agricullare. by F. Beal, 
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FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Having made an audit of the pnze stands 
of CbryaonthcniuiDs, I encIOM a list of the first 
3B Ja-panose and 21 Incucveds with ibe numbei 
of times each vaiiety was shown. I have 
audited the first prize stands of all tbe pcincipal 
sbow* throaghout th« country. I find to get at 
lb> most consisteat varieties this is a very good 
nwthod, and to da it aoDaally. One sees the rise 
of new TaiieticB and the falling away of older 
sorti. For mstance, this year, it will be ob- 
•ened, anumgst the Japanese, the now varieties 
Reginald Vallis, Mrs. A. T. Miller, and Alger- 
non Davis have been shown most consistently, 
ud doubtless should be grown by every exhi- 
bitor; whilst such M W. R. Church, Mrs. 
Barkly, utd Blrs. W. Mease, which a few years 
1(0 beaded the list, are now very low down the 
scale. This should be a guide to all amateurs 
ud young exhibitors. 

■> But ]A»Hsa VAiurri a. 



able beds for plants, and by careful-puddling 
of the bottom an abundance of water is at all 
times maintained. Amongst aquatic plants the 
better forms of Water Lily, the Capo Pond- 
weed, Bogbean, Water Soldier, the Water Plan- 
tain, and hosts of other beautiful subjects have 
beeu introduced ; while in dampish ground by 
the water margin Ibe Mocassin Sower (Cypti- 
pedium spectabile), the Madeira Orchid (O. 
foliosa], Gunneras, Royal Fern, Eryngium 
p arid ant folium, and great reed all find a con- 
genial home. Amongst the old Oaks and other 
trees on the grassy sward by the lake side, big 
iriegular breadths of Daffodils, Snowdrops, 
Cbionodora, Wood Hyacinth, Croci, and Winter 
Aconites have been planted, and in spring con- 
tribute largely to the adornment of one of the 
sweetest spots, as the late Mr. Bnrbidge called 
it, that is to be found anywhere in the great 
metropolis. A. D. W. 



Cbartreax, in 1796, falls into the same error, and it 
was not until the botanist Poileau madeacareful 
investigation of Ibe subject that the real facts of 
this boianical curiosity became evident ; we cannot 
do belter than translate bis remarks. " One reads 
stories more or less amusing atwnt this Apple 
written by persons who, being ignorant of the 
structure of a flower, tbiok that it is non-eustent 
because it has no petal!>, and lift amazed hands at 
a tree which produces Apples without Sowers. 
They are mistaken. The tree flowers, but the petals 
are small and green, in addition to whicli this flower 



are entirely wanting and the styles are tripled ; 
ihey number IS instead of 6." Here we see for 
the first lime the tme explanation of the want of 
seeds which distinguished this fmit, and il is 
curiotis to speculate how rondi the Romans appre- 
ciated this fact when ibey named it spadotiiam 
! castrated) ; aa it is generally supposed tbal a 
:nowledgeof IhefoQCtioits of pistilsandstamensia 
a comparatively recent acquintion. Ltroy in hii 
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—H. S. KMp. 2t, Shorilanis Garimi. Shortliait, 



ODONTOGLOSSUM BEAUTE 
CELESTE X. 
At fig. 98 we i^Eproduce' one of Mr. Charles 
Vnylslake's latest hybrid Odonlo^lossums. It was 
raised frpoi O. ardentissimnm x O. crispum. The 
flower IS oX remarkably fine build, massive in all 
its segments, bul of first-rale form, the side petals 
being pure wlille and very wide. Ihe segments of 
the omer whorl and the lip being spoiled. The 
lower portion and fringe of Ibe lip are wbite. 



NOTES FROM GREENWICH 
PARK. 

ArART from its pleasant situation and historic 
associations, Greenwich Park contains a grpit 
deal that is of interest to the lover of gardenins, 
inA especially of trees and shrubs. The avenues 
of fine old sweet Chestnut and Elm, which were 
planted at the instigation of Kvelyn in the ITth 
century, and the rich collection ot trees and 
shrubs — by far the finest in the London parks — 
ate all worthy of inspection. The accompany- 
ing illuitration (fig. 27) of the lake in Greenwich 
Piik shows what can be done in converting a 
disused gravel pit into a place of interest and 
beauty, for not ^a many years ago ihe site of the 
otnamenlal water wos an eyesore and blot on the 
lindscape, being but a »eries ai boles fmiii 
vhich materials were taken for Ibe making and 
upkeep of th« park-roads and paths. Now, 
Iwwever, all is changed, and by Ihe aid of some 
hundreds- of loads of good soil the sloping, 
(ravelly banks have been convened into suil- 



FlG. 38. — ODOKTOCLOSSttM REAVTE CELESTE X 



HOIE CODRESPONDENCE. 

(TAs Editor doct nol hold himttl/ rtspOHiibU /er tht 
epinioiis itprnud ty his corrispotidtnlt.) 
Thk StKDLeaa Apple. — The subject of the 
seedless Apple has lately been much in the public 
roind, as il was but a few months ago that Ibis 
reputed new star in Ibe pomologicaJ firmament was 
first billed, with all the resources of Ihe modem 
advance- agent, as about to make its appearance in 
Ibe Western Hemisphere. A certlun indecision 
seemed 10 reign in the mind of its alerl and 
enterprising sponsor as to whether it should be 
■■seedless " or "coreless." However, the arrival 
oE Ibe fruit itself soon settled this momentous 
question ; it was found 10 be neither. To those 
that believe that to search for noveUy beneath the 
sun is vain, il may, perhaps, be interesting to read 
the history of Ibis curious fruit from the earliest 
days, as there is little doubt that it is one identical 
x-arieiy which has figured under various names in 
the course of its long and varied experiences. Tbe 
first mention of a seedless Apple occurs in the 
Historia Naluralis of Pliny, whicn naturally carries 
us back to tbe first century of our era. The Apple 
was then growing in Belgium under the name of 
Spadonium. the significance of which name we 
shall see later, and the fad that il bears no seeds 
is specially mentioned. From Ibis early date a 
long leap has to be taken to tbe year 1690. when 
the pomologisi Quintinye mentions it, and from a 
superficial examination concluded Ihat it did not 
flower, and therefore named it Sans fleurir. 



DitticnnaiTt described tbe fruit under tbe name of 
Ffgne d'Hiver, and tbe fruits- he grew were com- 
'pleteiy devoid of seeds. From his description 
of ihe aborted embryos one would gather that if 
cross fertilised it would produce seeds. Of the 
many legends circulated in olden times about this 
fruit we may mention one quoted by Etienne 
Calcel in 1805. Tbe first grafts were supposed to 
have been taken by Adam from the Terrestial 
Paradise and the' name of Pomme d'Adam was 
commonly attached to this varieiy. TTie writer 
somewhat naively adds that " this slory is somewhat 
doubtful," and certainly fromapbysiological point 
of view tbe name of Pomme d'Eve would have 
been more suitable. Coming to later times there 
seems little doubt that this is the Apple referred 
10 by Darwin as the Si, Val£ry, and nhicb al its 
flowering time was fertilised by maidens of the 
district with pollen from their favourite Apple 
trees, and which in due time produced fmil exactly 
corresponding to thai of the pollen- parent. We 
have been unable to trace any variety in France 
under this name. From Ihe above-qnoted in- 
stances of the comet-like appearances of this 
singular fruil ils neii appearance under a new 
name is a matter of uncertainty, but this short 
account may perhaps prevent it being acclaimed 
as a new creation by that section of the Press 
whose enterprise is only equalled by their credulity 
[and that of some of their readers]. Nemo. 
[Many details relating to tbe slrnclure of Ibis 
Apple are cited in Masters' Vtgftablt Tftalologi, 
p. 2S3. fig. 1&3. &c.. Ac. Pliny, as our corre- 
spondent points out, mentions (Book xv., cap. 11) 
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**8padoiiiiim,** — **a conditions castrati semiois- 
quae Spadoninm appellant Beigae," on account of 
tna total absence of pips. Cbabraeus' Stirpium 
loots (1666), p. 1, figures tbe flower and fruit, and 
refers to Gesner, Camerahus, and even to Theo- 
pbrastns, ** Malum dari quae non floreat et 
tamen frocHficet, tradit Gesnerus in Appendice 
.*•»». Solet vero hoc Mali genus carere 
seminibus et est forte illud cujus meminit Tbeo- 
phrastns 3, de Caussis, quod Malum vernam vocat 
et fructnm edere ait sine nucleo." Parkinson's 
Paradisus (1629), p. 688. says : «* The Apple without 
blossome, so-called because although it have a 
small shew of a blossome, yet they are but small 
threds rather than leanes, neuer shewing to bee 
like a flower, and therefore termed without blos- 
some ; the Apple is neither good eating nor baking 
fruit." In the Theatrum, p. 1.502, the same author 
mentions another [Apple] , which hath no kernels 
within the core, and Miller, in his Gardeners* 
Dictumary, also mentions it, bat apparently had 
not «een it. It is said to be the passe-pomme or ^7- 
lotie of the French.— Ed.] 

Rhododendron barbatum. — ^This Rhodo- 
dendron, the £r8t species to flower in 4he Hew 
year, is not so difficult to cultivate as many 
persons imagine. The flowers, which are bell- 
shaped and blood-xed in colour, are produced in 
trusses. Tbe ** bells V measure from 1^ to 2 
inches across, and, when seen on a dull day at 
the end of January, or throughout February, 
are particulady pleasing. The leaves are long 
and pointed, and at their base is a cluster of 
strong, haiiy spines that form a protection 
against the raids of small insects: hence the 
specific name. A. greater pest in this country 
than insects are birds, especially tom-tits, which 
commence to pull the flowers to pieces as soon 
as they open. In these gardens the flowers are 
protected by covering some close-mesh netting 
high up over the tree, so that the flowers can be 
seen. The flower-buds are now swelling, and 
showing sli^t signs of colour. Last year the in- 
florescences were at their best stage about the 
middle of the present month, and they continued 
in good condition till the end of February, but 
the late severe weather has somewhat retarded 
them this season. These Rhododendrons should 
be afforded a little shade from the mid-day sun 
in summer^ They flourish in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-soil, and manure, with a small addition of 
peat. They need plenty of water at their roots 
throughout the summer, and mulching is of 
very great service at all seasons. W, A* Cook, 
Leonardslee Gardens. 

Caterpillars on Apricot Trees. — For 

several years up to the last one our Apricot 
trees, on a south wall, were injured by cater- 
pillars eating tbe young leaves. We hand-picked 
thousands from the trees and applied several forms 
of insecticide, which, although checking them 
somewhat, did not get rid of them. Twelve 
months ago I decided to remove carefully the 
whole of the soil a foot in width and depth at the 
base of th^ wall, wheeling it on to a flat at)out to be 
trenched in tbe kitchen garden. When doing this 
we were careful to put the wheeled soil at the 
bottom of the trenches. Before putting fresh soil 
at the base of the wall we gave it a good dressing 
of fresh soot, mixing more soot and wood ashes 
with the soil. We then removed all the smaller 
branches of the trees from the wall and gave the 
walls a thorough syringing with soap-suds from the 
laundry, adding a wine-glass of parafiin to each 
gallon. Last year we did not see a sign of cater- 
pillars. H,J. €., January 14, 1907. 

Manqel Wurzel.— In answer to Enquirer (see 
p. 48/, it. may ]be stated that the Beets of cul- 
tivation are natives of the south of Europe. 
Two kinds are mentioned by Pliny, the black 
and the white, and he states that the, root was 
held in great esteem by the Greeks, and 
formed one of their votive offerings to Apollo 
in his temple at Delphos. The red Beet was 
introduced to this country in 1648, and the 
white variety in 1570. The varieties of the 
Beta vulgaris are classed as B. vulgaris cam- 
pestris, field Beet or Mangel Wurzel, which 
means "scarcity root," and B. vulgaris hor- 
tensis, garden Beet. In the former are in- 
cluded all those of greatest importance to the 
agriculturist, and in the latter such as are 
chiefly confined to garden culture, and some 
of which are well known as valuable escu- 
lent vegetables. /../• ^• 



The Prevention op Corruption Bill. — 

The practice which has generally prevailed of 
seedsmen and other traders giving to gardeners a 
percentage — usually 6 per cent. — on the amount of 
their employers' purchases is now illegal. It is 
clear it is a most reprehensible custom, tempting 
honest men to order and consume more things 
than are necessary ; but what I want to know is 
what will be done with the 5 per cent, saved ? Will 
the nurseryman give it as discount to his customer, 
either directly or by reduction in price, or will he 
retain it as extra profit ? It will be a wholesome 
change if employers have to raise the wages of 
their gardeners instead of allowing part to be paid 
by the tradesman, audit will be economical as well 
in reducing their outlay for seeds and sundries and 
setting them free to buy in the t)est markets. East 
Herts, {employer). 

The Gooseberry 8oare.— Before we make 
up our minds to take Mr. Salmon's advice and ask 
the Government to stop the importation of Goose- 
berry plants, it would be just as well if we ascer- 
tained if any one in this country does import them. 
It would be bringing coals to Newcastle, tnat is 
quite certaio, as the best sorts are of English origin 
and they are so easily propagated that our nursery- 
men can supply them at akK)ut 25s. per liX) and 
make a profit out of them at that price. I have 
some knowledge of the nursery trade, but I have 
never yet met with imported Gooseberry plants. 
Then what have our nurserymen, such as Messrs. 
Bunyardr Veitch, Low, Clibran, Cannell, &c., to 
say respecting Ribes aureum as a possible source 
of contamination ? It is said to be used as a 
stock for standard Goosel)errie8, Do these 
growers employ it for that purpose ? I have heard 
of a case in which some Gooseberries that bad 
been worked on Ribes aureum failed in this coun- 
trv, probably because they didn't like the stock. 
The questions are : do we import Gooseberry 
plants and who uses Ribes aureum as a stock ? W. 
[The answer in both cases is yes. — £d.] 

Roses in Pots.— Tbe following method of 
cultivating Roses in pots may be of interest. It 
is practised in a large market nursery, where 
pot Roses are a speciality. In the early autumn 
seedling Briars with stems about the thickness 
of a pencil are trimmed at their roots and potted 
into 60-size pots. They are stood in a frame, 
or plunged into ashes in the open, until 
they are rei^uired for grafting about the 
second week m January. The stems are then 
severed to within an inch of tbe soil with a 
sharp oblique cut, and grafted with short pieces 
of wood having three or four buds of the varie- 
ties required. The scion should be about the 
same thickness as the stock, and, when united, 
bound together with worsted or soft twine, and 
finished with a little g^rafting wax. They should 
then be plunged in a propagating case or house 
having a ■ temperature of 70"*, and be slightly 
syringed twice a day. In a month or six weeks 
the scion and the stock will have united, and 
the buds will have developed into growth. They 
should then be gradually hardened off, and in 
a period of about two months from the time of 
grafting, they should be ready for shifting into 
48-sized pots, using a similar compost to that 
recommended by Mr. Clarke. They may then 
be placed in a frame until Jime, when they 
should be potted into 24 or 16-inch pots — accord- 
ing to the amount of growth they have made — 
and stood out in the open. If they receive care- 
ful attention they will produce a few flowers 
late in the following spring, in a cool house, 
and in less than two years from the time of 
grafting they will be magnificent plants for 
forcing purposes. Amongst the best varieties 
for this method of culture are Bridesmaid, The 
Bride, Niphetos, Libertv, Safrano, Perle des 
Tardins, Simrise, and Catherine Mermet. Chai. 
Vines, Loudwatcr Gardens, Rickmansworth. 

Mr. W. H. Clarke's article on "Roses 

in Pots," p. 36, recalls to mind the excellent pot 
Roses grown by the late Mr. H. Marslen, when 
manager at the Isleworth branch of Messrs. 
Charles Lee and Son's famous nursery. A con- 
siderable number of Roses were cultivated as 
advised by Mr. Clarke, and with most satisfac- 
tory results. Indeed better plants than these 
I have not seen since. Marechal Niel was es- 
pecially well grown, and strong, healthy, well- 
ripened growUis of this Rose were 10 and 12 
feet in length, the result of one season's de- 
velopment. Mr. Marslen was an excellent pro- 
pagator and cultivator of all hard-wooded plants. 
C. Rhs(, Munden Gardens^ Watford, 



Tar as an Insecticide. — I can endorse the 
statement made by Mr. J. Willis, p. 45, respect- 
ing tar as an insecticide, having lor some time 
used it as a winter dressing for vines, &c. The 
thorough mixing and boiling of the components 
in their correct proportions I consider to be the 
secret of success. We use it piepared as fol- 
lows: — To one gallon of finely-sifted, dry soil, 
add half-a-pint of pure gas tar (tar varnish 
should not be used) ; mix this in an iron pot, 
and place over a steady fire, adding boiling 
water sufficient to bring it to the consistency of 
paint. When cool, the mixture is ready for 
use. C. Ruse, Munden Gardens, Watford, 

On taking charge of these gardens four 

years ago, I found the Black Hambuigh vinery 
was simply smothered from end to end with mealy 
bug. also the Muscat house adjoining had a fair 
proportion. The late house, fortunately, was 
clean, but, according to my employer, the old rods 
had been dressed with a very strong insecticide, 
most probably petroleum, and this had killed every 
rod in the house. In the other houses I had 
thirty-year-old rods, with spurs 9 inches to a foot 
long, to deal with. After pruning the vines I 
washed each rod with strong soda-water, and 
dressed them with a mixture of one part gastar 
to nine parts of clay. I thoroughly baked the 
clay and crushed it into powder. I then poured 
the tar on to the clay and mixed them well to- 
gether. I afterwards added enough boiling water 
to make it of the consistency of paint, and applied 
tbe mixture when cold with an old paint brush to 
all parts of the rod except the "eyes." I have 
used this evecy year, and found it very eflfectual 
and safe. Our vines are practically free from 
mealy bug. I adopted this remedv after seeing it 
described in the Gardeners* Chronicle some four or 
five years ago. / A, Huntley, Tht Gardens, Oak 
HaU, Buchhurst HUl. 

The Usks op Tar on Treks.— I have used 
tar on trees for canker for a number of years past 
with the best possible results, both Stockholm and 
gas tar; the latter is the best I put it on the 
affected parts with a small brush. The bark grows 
to its original state, pushing off tbe rough parts on 
which has been the canker, with the tar attached. 
I have also used it on Grape vines over a large cut 
to ensure safetv from bleeding (painters' knotting 
also is a good remedy for this if done directly a 
cut is made). I have never used tar as an insecti- 
cide on plants, but. like many other gardeners, 
think that it would be well to use the valuable 
space offered in the Gardeners* Chronicle for dis- 
cussion of the subject. John Beams, Kensington and 
Chelsea Schools, Banstead, Surrey, 

Bramble Hybrids. — In his interesting descrip- 
tion of Raspberries and Brambles, p. 83, Mr. 
Baker refers to the Parsley-leaved Bramble as a 
distinct species, yet regards it as being merely a 
cut-leaved form of Rubus Selmen, a common 
British Bramble. If that be so, is it correct to 
describe Rubus laciniatns as a species ? We have 
no Bramble more widely grown in gardens or 
more generally known than is this one. yet up to 
the present time no one seems to know its origin. 
Mr. Baker seems able only to conjecture. Cer- 
tainly, whilst it has all the hardy qualities of tbe 
British Bramble, and is in that respect much 
superior to any of the earlier American varieties, 
yet its fruits are finer and produced much earlier 
than those of any known British variety or 
species. It seems odd, assuming that the Parsley- 
leaved form started from some British species, 
that similar sorts have not been recorded. Mr. 
Baker's list seems chiefly restricted to American 
Brambles. That being so necessarily omits the 
interesting Rubus phoenicolasius — the Japanese 
Wineberry — yet this species is a common denizen 
of British gardens ; that is, no doubt, a defined 
species. Our chief British Bramble Hybrid is 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons' "The Mahdi." 
one of Mr. Seden's "creations," a variety hap- 
pily having no botanical name, that merits a place 
m all gardens, for its fine blood-red fruits are 
sweet and richly flavoured, following immediately 
on the Raspberry in ripening. ^ Possibly next 
autumn the public may be permitted to see fruit 
of another of these Bramble Hybrids that is also 
red in colour, but double tbe size of any other 
similar fruit yet known. Brambles are now almost 
essential fruits in gardens, and what with the 
Parsley-leaved, the Loganberry, the Mahdi. and 
the Japanese Wineberry, there is a good selection 
wherewith to stock a special Bramble quarter. 
AD, 
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BcooNiA Qloirc dk Lorraink. — ^We have 
plants of this Begonia growing in three plant- 
bouses in Uiese gardens, and I nnd seed-pods on 
plants in each house. In house No. 1, which is 
ntber lofty, they are stood on an open stage, 
the niffht temperature in the structure being 
abootob^. The plants in house No. 2, which is 
1 low-roofed Melon house, are standing on fine 
gT»?el, and ber« the night temperature is about 
eO°. House No. 3 is a low Cucumber pit, in 
which Cucumbers are still fruiting, the Begonias 
being stood on ashes. A night temperature of 
70'' is maintained in this building. All the 
plants aie syringed on fine days, and they have 
done remarkablv well this year, especially those 
^own on the asn bottom in the Cucumber house. 
They are potted in a compost of equal parts — 
loam, peat, and hall-decayed leaf mould^— with 
a little sand added. I notice that in every plant 
the seed-pod is developed from the terminal 
6owen, which are usually cut away as soon 
u the plants become a little untidy, and thus 
they are not allowed to develop, which may 
account for their being so rarely seen; and I 
am of opinion that if the plants are kept long 
enough, many of them will seed at their extreme 
flowering points. Our specimens have had no 
feeding after they were potted, but plenty of soft, 
pond water. I find they do not like hard water 
at any time. R. Lewis^ The Gardens^ Bystoci, 
Exwtoutk, Devon, 
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BOYAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

jAifUAST 22. — At the ordinary meeting of the 
Committees held on Tuesday last the display 
was of moderate extent, and Orchids were the 
chief feature. The Orchid Committee recom- 
mended five Awards of Merit to novelties, two 
of which were sent by M. Vuylsteke, Loo- 
Christy, near Ghent. The Floral Committee 
had but one plant up for inspection, and, like 
the FiuiT & Vegetable Committee, did not 
make any award to a novelty. In the afternoon 
50 new Fellows were elected, and a lecture was 
read on ** Some Aspects of Fruit-growing in 
Japan" by Mr. N. Matsui, Director of Agricul- 
ture in Tokio. 

* Floral Oommittee. 

Fraeni : H. B. May, Esq. (in the chair), and 
Messrs. C. T. Druery, R. C. Notcutt, Jno. 
Green, T. W. Turner, G. Reuthe, C. J. Salter, 
C. Dixon, H. J. Cntbush, C. E. Shea, J. T. 
Bennctt-Poe, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. James, Jno. 
Jenniijgs, W. Cuthbertson, J. Douglas, W. 
Howe, C. R. Fielder, R. Hooper Pearson, Rev. 
K. Page-Roberts, George Gordon, R. W. Wal- 
lace, James Hudson, and Edward Mawley. 

Messrs. Wm. Cxttbush & Sons, Highgate Nur- 
series, London, N., staged a very handsome 
group of flowering plants from retarded stock of 
such subjects as Liliums, including L. lanci- 
(olinm and its white variety ; L. auratum, ftc. ; 
Lily of the Valley, Azaleas, Astilbe (Spirsa) 
japonica, &c. Much of this group was also 
occupied by heavily-fruited plants of Citrus 
japonica. On an adjoining table the same firm 
bad a goodly display of winter-flowering Car- 
nations, all admirably grown, and a represen- 
tation of a rock-garden furnished with early- 
flowering Alpines and dwarf shrubs. This last- 
named ^hibit was very rich in bulbous Irises, 
I. Danfordi (yellow) being especially pleasing. 
We mav also mention I. stylosa, I. histrioides, 
and a hybrid, I. x sind-|>er, a cross between 
I. sindjarensis and I. persica, with flowers of 
the clear shade of colour known as Cambridge 
blue. |Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitcr & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Koad, Chelsea, S.W., staged a group of spring- 
flowering shrubs in a setting of Eurya latifola, 
and with plants of Phyllostachys as a 
background. Species of Hamamelis shown in- 
eluded arborea, mollis and Zuccariniana. A 
touch of colour was furnished by a row of 
Rhododendron - Early Gem, and these were 
overshadowed by taller plants of Magnolia 
Mlata, while in the centre of the group were 
»P<ciment of the new Buddleia asiatica. 
Messrs. Vxitch also displa3red a finely-flowered 
batch of Eupatorium vemale, a useful green- 
bonse subject for winter flowering, interspersed 
vith Jacooiuia chiysostephana, and the taller 
J coccinea. (Silver Flora Medal.) 



Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, 
Upper Edmonton, agam exhibited stove and 
greenhouse Ferns in variety, and plants of 
Primula obconica that had been specially se- 
lected for their shades of colouring and large 
inflorescences. The Ferns included rare and 
beautiful species and varieties, all of which were 
shown in the best cultural condition. The col- 
lection was especially rich in Platyceriums. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, displayed ornamental shrubs 
and small Conifers. Many of the shrubs were 
in flower, others in berry, and some were 
shown for their pleasing foliage. Daphnes, 
Eleagnus, Ivies, Bamboos, Ericas, Hamamelis, 
and Euonymus formed the principal subjects. 

G. F. Raphael, Esq., Porter's Park, Shen- 
ley (gr. Mr. A. Grubb;, showed large blooms 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations in 
glass vases amidst a setting of trails of Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri. The colour in the flowers was 
finely developed, and the blooms were very 
large. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, displayed 
a large number of plants of their excellent 
strain of Cyclamen, in shades of the most pleas- 
ing colours that ranged from pure white to dark 
purple. Especially noticeable were those of a 
salmon shade, their "Salmon Queen" being 
an excellent variety. Some of the flowers 
showed frilled margins in the petals — the so- 
called fimbriated type. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park 
Nurseries, Enfield, N., showed some well- 
flowered plants of Cyclamen of a good strain. 
This firm also exhibited admirable Carnations, 
among which was a sport from the well-known 
variety Mrs. T. W. Lawson, with petals of a 
very delicate shade of salmon. They also showed 
a handsome Nephrolepis named Wietmanni, 
much resembling the beautiful N. todeoides; 
plants of Daphne indica rubra. Euphorbia jac- 
quiniiflora. &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, Middlesex, showed 
American varieties of Carnations in popular 
kinds. The new White Perfection is a very 
choice flower, which may be described as an 
improved Bountiful. It was admirably shown 
in this group. (Silver Banksisoi Medal.) 

Messrs. Ba&r & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., showed a few interest- 
ing Alpines in flower, and bowls of bulbous 
plants — Crocus, Galanthus Elwesii, Narcissus 
Tazetta, N. Bulbocodium, &c. Heavily- 
flowered sprays of Jasminum nudiflorum over- 
hung from the background of the group 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Kes- 
ton, Kent, also showed a selection of early- 
flowering rock-garden plants. We noticed the 
recently-introduced Hamamelis mollis, Damna- 
canthus indicus, Lomatia piimatifolia, a very 
stately plant by reason of its handsome fojiage; 
Primula megaseaefolia, and the hardy Daphne 
japonica. 

Collections of Alpine plants were also shown 
by Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
and the Misses Hopkins, Hillside Nurseries, 
Banning, near Maidstone, Kent. 

Some well-executed paintings in oils of floral 
subjects were displayed by Mrs. Sophia Millex, 
1, Campden Hill Road, Kensington. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq. (in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), Harry J. 
Veitch, De B. Crawshay, Francis Wellesley, J. 
Wilson Potter, W. A. BUney, H. A. Tracy, W. 
H. White, H. G. Alexander, W. H. Young, H. 
J. Chapman, H. G. Morris, J. W. Odell, A. Dye, 
H. T. Pitt, F. M. Ogilvie, G. F. Moore, T. W. 
Bond, A. A. McBean, F. Sander, W. Boxall, 
H. Little, Jeremiah Colman, and J. Charles- 
worth 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
staged a beautiful display of cut spikes of white 
varieties of Lslia anceps, in all about 160 
blooms on 60 graceful spikes, including 
Schroderiana, Stella, Sandenana, and A^- 
worthiana. In the front was a grand specimen 
of Cattleya Percivaliana, with 26 finely-coloured 
flowers, and with it were the new Cypripedium 
Moloch (Charlesworthii x Euryades), with a 
peculiar dorsal sep»l of a purple colour, and 
tipped with white ; and the orange-colouxed 



Laelio-Cattleya "Ariel" (Cowani x aurea). 
(SUver Flora Medal.) 

F. Du Cans Godman, Esq., South Lodge, Hor- 
sham, staged a group of splendidly-^own and 
finely-flowered varieties of Lycaste Skinneri, and 
including a specimen of the pure white form 
with nine flowers, each plant bearing many 
large flowers of excellent quality. At each end 
of the group were grand specimens of Maxil- 
laria grandiflora, which secured an Award of 
Merit and Cultural Commendation, the group 
receiving a Silver Flora Medal. 

Messrs. Jas. Cypher & Son, Cheltenham, 
staged an effective group of Cjrpripediums, 
Lflslia anoeps varieties, Odontoglossums, &c. 
Among the more notable were Cypripedium 
Charlesianum, " Cypher's variety," a very large 
and fine flower; C. Minos, "Young's variety;" 
C. Madame Jules Hye, C. viU.-exul. ; a've^ fine 
dark from C. Harrisianum; C. George Moore 
(Sallieri x Mrs. Wm. Mostyn), a grand flower ; 
and several other new hybrids, &c. (Silver Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Cbarlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, staged a fine group, principally hybrids, 
among which were several specimens of their 
beautiful form of Cattleya Octave Doin. Others 
noted were the fine white Brasso-Cattleya Queen 
Alexandra; a brightly-coloured Laelio-Cattleya 
illustre, and other showy Laelio-Cattleyas ; the 
rare Selenipedium Saundersianum, with daric- 
reddish rose-coloured flowers; C3rpripedium 
exul.-concolor, bearing ivory-white flowers, 
marked with purple spots ; a goodly selection of 
hybrid Odontoglossums, including their fine tjrpe 
of O. Rolfese, O. Elaine (cirrosum X Harry- 
anum), and some unnamed hybrids. The species 
and varieties included Odontoglossum crispum, 
with two spotted forms; in the oehtre of the 
group were two very fine plants of Vanda 
Amesiana, each bearing nine very strong, 
branched flower-spikes. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, exhibited 
a very varied group of good things, in the centre 
being a fine plant of the rich, purplish -rose 
Brasso-Cattleya Madame Chas. Maron, with 
eight flowers, and the fine, large^ white Brasso- 
Cattleya Madame Foumier alba. ' The group also 
contained a nicely-flowered, spotted Odontoglos- 
sum (crispum X loochristiense), Zygopetalum 
Gottianum, with purple petals and dark violet 
lip ; the very pretty and rare Odontonia Laires- 
seae, with a fizie branched infloresoeiice ; Cattleya 
Trianssi " Blue Gown," with flowers of a decided 
blue tint; Cvpripedium Hitchin^is vivicans, 
having large blotches of a dark rose shade on 
its white, dorsal sepal; the new white Vanda 
Watsoni ; a batch of Epidendrum Wallisii raised 
from seed, and a number of rare Cypripediums, 
&c. (Silver Flora Medal.) ^ 

Monsieur Charles Vuylsteke, Loochristy, 
Ghent, staged new and rare hybrid Odontoglos* 
sums, two of which secured awards. The others 
included varieties of the richly-coloured Odonto- 
glossum Vuylstekee O. percultum, O. ardentis- 
simum, &c. ; a good specimen of Cvmbidium 
Holfordianum, and one nicely-spotted plant of 
O. crispum named Talma. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, staged 
an effective group of Orchids, three special 
plants in which were the siin^ar. and pretty 
Phalaenopsis Mrs. J. H. Veitch (Luddeman- 
niana x Sanderiana], a varie^ having yel- 
lowish flowers spotted with purple, and a wnite 
lip with a few purple markings at the base; 
Cypripedium Countess of Carnarvon (villostim 
giganteum x Euryades), a finely-formed flower, 
the white, dorsal sepal being blotched with 
purple and coloured emerald green at the base, 
&c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

G. Singer, Esq., Goundou Court, Coventry 
(gr. Mr. CoUyer), staged a small group, in 
which were cut spikes of Phalaenopsis inter- 
media, and its variety Br3rmeriana; P. Lady 
Rothschild (intermedia x Sanderiana) ; varieties 
of Cattleya Trianse, Cypripedium aureum Sur- 
prise, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(p. Mr. Hopkins), showed Cypripedium Taut- 
zianum nigricans (see Awards) ; C. Euryades 
" Miss Edith G^Reilly," a pretty flower with the 
large, white, dorsad sepal bearing rows of 
purple spots, and yellow petals veined with 
purple, and lip tinged with the same colour ; 
0. Cassandra, "Westfield variety,'^ a fiae im- 
p i ov em e ut on C. callosum, one of its pasents; 
and Brasso-Lalia WefltfiekUeaais (B. ^anca X 
L. flava, of neat habit of growth,* and 
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white flcwcrs with a faint green ting© on 
the sepals^ the lip being crimped and three- 
lobed. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone, 
Stafford (gr. Mr. Stevens), sent Odontoglossum 
Thompsonianum (Edwardii x crispum), for 
which he was awarded a First-Clasa Certificate 
on April 25, 1905. The flowers are claret-col- 
oured with a rose margin, and tips of the seg- 
ments of the same colour ; the crest is yellow. 

Messrs. J. McBran & Son, Cooksbridge, 
staged a $maU group of Orchids, which included 
several noble forms of Odontoglossum crispum, 
a very handsome and distinct O. loochristiense 
of a bright yellow colour and uniformly blotched 
with chocolate brown, varieties of Laelia anceps, 
Epiphrooitis Veitchii, two good plants of the 
white type of Gymbidium ebum^um, Oncidium 
serratum, Lslia autumnalis alba, &c. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Norman C. Cuoilson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam 
(gr. Mr, H. J. Chapman), showed a grand speci- 
men of Cypripedium Leeanum Ciinkaberryanum 
(for which a Cultural Commendation was voted), 
Odontoglossum crispuni Theodore Pauwels (a 
well-forme^ heavily blotched flower), the new 
Cattleya Cnapmanii (^Hardyana Oakwood var. 
X Thane), with d€u:K rose sepals and petals 
and with a purplish-crimson lip that is veined 
with gold at the base ; Calanthe Sybil, a good, 
pure white variety; C. Phoebe, of a soft pink 
shade ; C. Gildemi, a large, purplish-rose flower 
with a claret-coloured lip; Cypripedium Mary 
Amelia (bellatulum X Lord Derby) ; and a fine 
white fonn of Cypripedium Orion var. bellum. 

Messrs. Armstkong & Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, staged a small group of good and finely- 
grown Cypripediums, which included C. Minos, 
** Young's v^iety,'* C. Fascinator, C. Fairrie- 
anum purpuratum, C. insigne Berryanum, C. 
Qiieen of Yellows (insigne Sanderao x villosum 
aureum), a large and distinct flower, and other 
pretty hybrids. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. F. C. Young, St. Albans, sent a group of 
hybrid Cypfipediums, in which were C. Clio 
giganteuni, C. Tityus, and a brighter hybrid 
narHied C. Madame Lloyd (Tityus x Calypso), 
vanities of C. Actaeus, &c. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. Sadler, Beedon, Newbury, showed Cy- 
pripedium, Mad. Jule^ Hye, var. grandis, a large 
and finely-formed iQower with a good dorsal 
sepal. 

Messrs. Ueath & Son, Cheltenham, staged a 
group of Cypripediums, Odontoglossum .£ider- 
sonianc^n arid O. crispum. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, arranged 
a group in which were Cypripedium Olivia, C. 
Ville de Pari$> a massive and weil-marked 
flower ; C SaUieri Hyeanum, C. Minos, " Low's 
vMiety," C. Thompsoni, C. Maudiae, a distinct 
dark hybrid between C. ciUolare and C. Cham- 
berlainianum ; Spathoglottis Lobbii, Platyclinis 
gliimacea, &c. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood), showed 
Lycaste Balliae Rosslyn var. 

Monsieur Mrrtens, (ihent, showed a blue- 
tinted variety of Cattleya Trianae, Cypripedium 
aureum.Hyeanum and virginale, Miltonia Bleu* 
ana grahdiflora, &c. 

Messrs. J. W. Moore, Ltd., Kawdon, Leeds, 
showed hybrid Cypripediums. 

Malcolm S. Cooke, Esq., Kingston Hill (gr. 
Mr. Buckell)» sent an Odontoglossum crispum 
with a branched spike. 

R. I. Measures, Esq. (gr. Mr. Smith), sent 
Cypripedium Buchanianum magnificum and 
MasdevalUa melanopus. 

Mr. RorisON, Altrincham, showed Cypripedium 
Mrs. Robson (Actaeus Langleyense X insigne 
Harefield Hall), a model flower with a circular 
dorsal sepal, green spotted with brown and with 
white upper part; C. Thompsoni, with six 
flowers ; and C. aureum var. 

Jeremiau Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr. Mr. 
Bound), sent Cattleya Miranda, Gatton Park 
variety, a pretty rose-tinted form with purplish 
front to the lipi which is more tubular than in 
other varieties. 

Awards of Mkrit. 
Cypripedium TauiMtanum nigricans from Fran- 
cis Welleslev, Esq., Westfield, Woking. A 
most remarkable variation from the light- 
coloured type, the dorsal sepal being ruby-red, 
with a slight white margin and dark claret lines. 
Petals reddish rose, profusely spotted with cho- 
colate-purple ; lip, claret coloured. 



Odontoglossum caloglossum (crispum X VuyU 
stekcct) from M. Cuas. Vuylsteke, Loochristy, 
Ghent. One of the finest hybrid Odontoglos- 
suihs in size, shape and colour, the flower being 
large, broad in all its parts, and very richly 
coloured. Sepals and petals nearly covered with 
fine reddish claret blotches, the margins, tips, 
and thin spaces between the blotches being 
lighter. Lip white with a yellow crest, vn front 
of which are some large dark rose blotches, then 
a band of white, followed by smaller spots. 

Odontoglossum Ruby from M. Chas. Vuyl- 
steke. A showy hybrid of unknown parentage, 
the inner two-thirds of the segments being 
heavily blotched with claret colour, the outer 
third pale lilac. Lip white, witli purplish 
blotches. 

Lalia anceps Schroderm ^'^ Grace Ruby^* from 
Messrs. McBean, Cooksbridge. A very fine 
flower, near to the handsome L. a. S. Theodora. 
Flowers white, brightly tinted with magenta 
crimson, especially on the fietals ; side lobes, 
and broad front lobe of the lip deep maroon 
colour. 

M axil I aria grandi flora from F. Du Cane God- 
^lAN, Esq^ The fine species allied to M. venusta 
:ind bearing large white flowers. 

Froit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Present : Mr. Joseph Cheal (in the chair) ; and 
Messrs. W. Bates, S. Mortimer, A. Dean, Ed. 
Beckett, G. Keif, H. J. Wright, W. Barnes, H. 
.Markham, Jas.Vert, Jos. Davis, Geo. Reynolds, 
P. C. M. Veitch, C. G. A. Nix, A. D. Tuckett, 
J. Jaques, Chas. Foster, Owen Thomas, an3 H. 
Parr. 

Only one collection of fruit was staged, but 
this was of exceptional quality, audit is only on 
rare occasions that produce of such excellence 
is seen so late in January. It was shown by 
the Rt. Hon. Earl Stanhope, Chevening Park, 
Sevenoaks (gr. Mr. J. C. Sutton), and consisted 
of Grapes and about two dozen dishes and bas- 
kets of Apples. The latter fruits were plump 
and splendidly coloured. The varieties in- 
cluded Baumann's Red Winter Reinette Wood- 
stock Pippin, Easter Orange, Kings Acre 
Pippin, Tower of Glamis, Blenheim Pippin, 
Prince Arthur, Royal Jubilee (with a beautiful 
deep yellow exterior), and a basket of that grand 
late-keeping Apple, Annie Elizabeth, shown 
under the name of Minchull Crab. The Grapes 
were also splendidly finished, the varieties being 
Lady Downes, Gros Guillaume, and Black 
Alicante. (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
showed three dozen very lar^e, solid Onions, 
having the varieties Ailsa Craig, Cocoanut, and 
the Giant in about equal numbers. (Cultural 
Commendation. ) 

FRUIT GROWING IN JAPAN. 

The Rev. W. Wilks read in the afternoon a 
paper furnished by the Imperial Japanese De- 
partment of Agriculture on ** Modes of Prun- 
ing and Training Fruit Trees in Japan, and Rou- 
tine Operations in Japanese Orchards." It ap- 
pears, from the statements made by the writer 
of the paper, that the ordinsiry details of fruit 
culture were not so well practised in Japan as in 
European countries, the Japanese often prefer- 
ring the blossoms to the fruit. The prevalent 
form of fruit training is restricted to the 
'* table cordons " of the West, for such kinds 
as bear on spurs, as well as for vines. It is not 
uncommon m Japanese orchards to find that 
Pears, Date-Plums (Diospyros kaki), Chestnuts, 
and Citrus fruit trees have the habit of fruiting 
in alternate years, and growers believe that such 
a state of things is not to be changed by human 
interference. Ihe system of training — on a 
horizontal trellis of bamboo canes on wooden 
posts — is widely used because of convenience of 
management, harvesting, and the control of in- 
sect enemies, the simplicity and durability of 
construction, and the securing of the maximum 
surface to enjoy the full sunshine on the tree. 
Kaki, the Persimmon, has been the most widely 
cultivated fruit, but of late years more attention 
has been given to the Peach. 

The process of placing bags over the fruit has 
been extensively adopted by Japanese growers as 
a preventive measure against insects and fungi ; 
and in South Japan, where Peaches, Pears, and 
Grapes are largely grown, bottomless bags made 
of newspapers are widely used. The time of 
bagging varies for different fruits ; in the case 



of Peaches the work of bagging is begun at the 
time the fruit reaches the size of ripe Cherries. 
In order to prevent the access of mildew, the 
bags are smeared on the inside with a prepara- 
tion of sulphur. As to irrigation, the damp cli- 
mate of Japan greatly reduces the necessity of 
irrigation in summer. The use of salt as a 
manure was advocated in certain cases. 



HANOHESTEB AND NOETH OF 
ENGLAND OBOHID. 

Jan. 10th. — Committee present: E. Ashworth, 
Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. Sander, Rogers, 
Williamson. Shill, Ward, Keeling, Ashton, 
Cypher, Parker, R. Ashworth, Ritchie, Thomp. 
son, Thorp, P. Smith. There was a capital dis- 
play of plants at this meeting. A group ot 
plants was staged by W. Thompson, Esq., 
Stone, in which was included the very distinct 
Odontoglossum x Thompsoni, which was 
awarded a First-Class Certificate last year. On 
this occasion the plant shown was better than 
when the certificate was granted, and it may 
be considered one of the best Odontoglossuiti 
hybrids. 

A. Wakburton, Esq., Haslingden, also staged 
a group of Orchids, in which Odontoglossum 
crispum var. " Flora Marguerite " was tne most 
notable feature. This plant is a seedling raised 
from two well-known varieties of Odontoglos- 
sum crispum. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. 'Cypher & So.ns, Cheltenham, and 
Messrs. Charleswoeth & Co., Bradford, were 
each awarded Silver Medals for groups. Bronze 
Medals were awarded to Walter Lavrrton, 
Esq., Nantwich, Messrs. J. W. Moore, Ltd., 
Bradford, and Messrs. Keeling & Sons, Bing- 
ley, Yorks., for groups. Mr. J. E. Sadler, 
Beedon, Berks, was given a vole of thanks for a 
group of Orchids. 

Awards of Merit were granted to Cypripedium 
insigne var. Mars, C. i. var. Eileen, C. X 
Hitchensae var. Babette, C. X H. var. stu- 
pendum, C. x H. var. Thompsonianum, C. X 
aureum var. delicatum, C. X Alcibiades var. 
superbum, C. X "Violet Arklc," Odontoglos- 
sum X Lambeauianum, Thompson's var., all 
shown by W. Thompson, Esq., Stone; C. X 
Venus, Craven's var., shown by J. H. Craven, 
Esq., Keighley; Odontoglossum crispum var. 
Flora Marguerite, shown by A. Warburton, 
Esq., Haslingden; and Cyp. X Transvaal var. 
superbum, shown by O. O. Wrigley, Esq., 
Bury. P. W. 

SOCIETE FEAN0AI8E 
D'HOETIOULTUEE DE LONDEES. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

January 19. — Founded about 18 years ago by 
Mr. George Schneider, who still continues to fill 
the office of president, the French Society of 
Horticulture in London makes new friends every 
vear. This circumstance explains the fact of there 
being many gentlemen present at the annual dinner, 
on January 19, who are not counted among the 
membres titulaires. The event took place at the Caf^ 
Royal. Regent Street, under the presidency of 
Monsieur F. Lageat, and the guests numbered 
about 70 persons. 

The first toast was that of " Le President de la 
Republique," which was followed by the singing 
of the " Marseillaise." and after the toast of 
"The King and Royal Family" a verse of the 
National Anthem was also sung. 

These pleasant preliminaries over, the chairman, 
speaking in French, proposed "La Soci^t^ Fran- 
9aise d' Horticulture de Londres." In doing so he 
said he wished to give to the younger members a 
little advice which might be summed up in the two 
words Travail et Volontc. The society was not 
lacking in examples of what can be accomplbhed 
by stubborn work and indomitable will. He could 
not refrain from mentioning the most striking 
instance. One of their honorary presidents, M. 
Ouvrard, who was not able to attend that function, 
was probably the first Frenchman to establish 
himself in England as a horticulturist. This 
happened more than 60 years ago. M. Ouvrard 
bad succeeded mainly by bard work and the exer- 
cise of a will of iron . During more than 40 years he 
never failed to attend the Covent Garden market, 
and yet had also occupied himself during the same 
period in the carrying out of the practical work of 
the nursery. This experience was sufficient to prove 
that "work does not kill." M. Ouvrard is 88 
years of age. but is nevertheless in good health, 
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md capable of exercising all his faculties. The 
chairman besought his bearers to imitate M. 
Oavrard. and put into practice the English saying, 
" Where there is a will there is a way." Passing 
to a consideration of the subject of horticulture in 
France, the chairman said that the art was always 
greatly honoured there, and extensively practised. 
Doubtless the favourable character of the soil and 
rlimate bad much to do with this. ** AUit planter 
vtckoux" was there a favourite manner of des- 
:hbiDg the retirement of a man from his business 
pursuits to a period of leisure, usually spent in the 
roontry rather than the towns. The wholeof Europe 
was. more or less, dependent on France for some 
product of horticulture. There was, however, a 
shadow to this flattering picture. Every year 
France exports fewer Apples than previously, and 
unless French cultivators awake to the position, 
the exports will in couroe of time cease altogether. 
Northern America, by cultivating varieties more 
agreeable to the taste of the consumers, had nearly 
captured the English market, to which she im- 
ported in 1905 Apples to the value of more than 
t{5.000,000 francs. She was also establishing a 
good connection in Germany, and during the past 
(wo years had sent Apples even to the Paris market 
itself. This was a painful situation, and he asked 
the younger members especially to find a remedy 
for It. s^ 

If France excels in out-door gardening, however, 
said the chairman, Frenchmen would freely 
admit the superior skill of Englishmen as cul- 
tivators under glass. Few large forcing nur- 
series existed in France, but in England they 
are numerous. There was, therefore, much for 
them to learn during their short stay in the 
United Kingdom, and he hop^ they would con- 
tinue to come here in large numbers. The aim 
and end of the society was to assist its members to 
acquire knowledge, and to bring them into com- 
panionship with each other during their absence 
from their own coimtry. It included honorary and 
tihUmri (effective) members. These latter were 
French, Belgian or Swiss, or even of other nation- 
alities provided the individuals could speak the 
French language. A member may become a life 
member on paying a sum of Bt. In 1B96 the 
reserve fund amounted to £28 4s. lid., and it was 
now £178 15s. ; prosperity was also indicated by 
the increased number of members. He strongly 
urged the members to make all the use possible of 
the society's library and of the monthy meetings. 

JM. F. Lageat concluded by referring to some of 
the past chairmen at their banquets — Messrs. 
T. Bevan, ^Cutbush, Moss, Payne, Geoffray 
(French Minister in London), Geo. Nicholson, 
Percy Waterer, J. Harrison, and M. Philippe de 
Vilmonn. He coupled with the toast the name of 
Mr. Schneider, whose zeal and sympathy on behalf 
oi the society naturally led the members to look 
up to bim as thev would to a father. The toast 
was received with musical honours. 

Mr. Schneider, commencing his speech in 
French, thanked the chairman for his encouraging 
speech and gave some further particulars respect- 
ing the satisfactory financial condition of the 
society. The library was growing in importance 
each year and more members make use of it, but 
it was a matter for regret that they had not a 
belter building for its accommodation. The room 
at present available was very inade<|uate. This 
subject was the only one in connection with the 
present condition of the society for which he felt 
regret. Then. •• dropping ** into English, Mr. 
Schnei 'er said one of the greatest advantages 
members might derive from the institution was the 
knowledge it was possible for them to obtain from 
members disseminated over all the globe. 
M Louis Gentil (Brussels), Drouot (Congo), 
Marchaud (Colombia), Suja (Madagascar). Fou- 
kouba (Japan), Scalarandis (Italy), Kitscbounoff 
(Russia). Griessen (India), Guillochon (Tunis). 
were all linked with the present members and 
would inform them of the condition of horti- 
culture in these respective countries. The society 
would also be pleased to assist in placing young 
Englishmen in French nurseries and gardens (see 
column 3). After enumerating the names of new 
members, honorary members, and life members, 
Mr. Schneider concluded by proposing the toast 
•• a VHorticuUure Anglaise.*' The response was by 
Mr. J. Gaskill (Messrs Cooper, Tabor & Co.). who 
also proposed the toast of the •• Past Chairmen." 
Mr. C. Harman Payne, in responding in French to 
this latter subject, said much water had passed under 
London Bridfce since he presided at the seventh 
annual banquet. In the course of a humorous 
speech be said that as the members of their society 



were Frenchmen, he would not recommend them 
courage, but he would counsel them to nurture 
prudence as an absolutely essential quality if they 
were to be successful. He concluded by proposing 
the toast '* Au Bureau de la Societi.*' This was re- 
sponded to by M. P. Aquatias, who also proposed 
the toast '*ala Presse, ' * coupling this with the name of 
Mr. R. Hooper Pearson {Gardeners' chronicle), who, 
in the course of his remarks, said that the society 
having representatives in so many parts of the 
globe, was in some degree in the same happy posi- 
tion as the Kew Guild. Mr. Geo. Gordon, V.M.H., 
and Prof. A. P. Huguenet, Editor of La Chronique 
(London) , also made a few remarks. Subsequently, 
the younger members of the society made a pre- 
sentation to Mr. George Schneider in thankfulness 
for his kindness to them. 



NATIONAL POTATO. 

January 22. — The adjourned annual meeting of 
this society was held at the Hotel Windsor, West- 
minster, on Tuesday last. Mr. George Gordon, 
V.M.H., presided, and there were eleven members 
present. 

An amended draft of the report was presented 
by the committee, and there bemg nothing in this 
which committed the society to any programme 
for 1907, the opposition which carried the reso- 
lution at the previous meeting was satisfied. 

Thb Report. 

Tkt Trials. — ^An important part of the society's 
operations during the year has been the conduct of the 
trials of novelties and older varieties. The committee 
have been extremely fortunate in having the experienced 
and practical aid of Professor T. U. Middieton and 
Mr. H. Henshaw in the carrjring out of the chief trials 
at the Cambridge University Farm at Impington. This 
season there have been trials of seedlings and novelties. 
The major section was devoted to novelties which are 
ready to be placed on the market, and the minor to 
seedlings which have not yet reached that stage. Al- 
together there were aa varieties entered. The full tables 
of the results are published in the society's " Year 
Book," but the yields of the minor section will only be 
notified to the owners. The members of the society who 
visited the trial ground in August were able to form a 
high opinion of the value of these trials, and to realise 
the thoroughness with which they were conducted, whilst 
the unremitting care taken to ensure an accurate record 
was strikingly manifested. It is a matter for regret 
that the society in the future will lose the valued 
assistance of Professor Middieton, carrying out its 
trials, but the committee feels that the members will 
all join in their hearty congratulations to him in his new 
appointment at the Board of Agriculture. It is hoped 
tha the society will be able to make arrangements for 
a continuance of the useful co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Cambridge University, in carry- 
ing out its trials of new and other varieties. At manv 
of the County Council centres trials have been eontinuea. 
and in several instances a repetition has been made oz 
the trials of Potatos grown at various distances apart. 
The committee are i^reatly indebted to the various 
secretari^p for arranging the trials and furnishing the 
reports, which will be filed for future reference. 

Tht Show. — ^As an experiment this year the date of 
the exhibition was fixed to synchronise with the Smith- 
field Club Show. It has, however, been found that the 
date was too late in the year to suit southern growers, 
whilst many of the trade growers found it impossible 
to exhibit at both shows. This year's show was smaller, 
therefore, as regards the total number of entries, 
althou^ members will agree that it was not lacking 
in its interesting features. 

The Year ^00^.— With a view to providing fuller 
scope for circulating authoritative information on 
Potato growing, a " Year Book " has been produced 
under the editorship of Mr. Horace J. Wright and the 
Honorary Secretary. Besides the interesting articles 
from experts, the lucid and informative report of 
Professor Middieton as to the Impington trials will 
prove a splendid addition to the existing records. 

The Officert. — Owing to pressure of work, Mr. A. D. 
Hall has been compelled to resign the chairmanship, to 
the committee's great regret. Another resignation much 
regreUed was that of Mr. W. P. Wright, to whose 
energy and organising ability we owe the foundation 
of the society. On the retirement of Mr. Wright, the 
committee, with a view to lighten the secretarial work, 
thought it advisable to separate the offices of honorary 
secretary and treasurer, and they congratulate the 
society on their having been able to dbtain the services 
of Mr. W. H. Ad sett and Mr. Charles Foster in the 
respective positions. 

The financial statement showed a balance of £^^ 6s. 
pd. on the right side. 

The Chairman briefly moved the adoption of the re- 
port and balance-sheet, which was seconded by Mr. 
Horace J. Wright, and accepted without discussion. 

Following the acceptance of the report, Mr. Walter 
P. Wright delivered a long speech, in which he ex- 
plained the reasons that had compelled him for a 
time to give up the work be had previously done for 
the society, and declared he had now come forward 
again to help it out of a difficulty. He discussed the 
agricultural side of the question, saying that he believed 
the society could not look to agriculturists supporting 
its funds m the future, and the committee might expect 
to see many of them secede from membership. He 
thought the society could no» continue to live unless 



its scope was widened. It roust be made more horticul- 
tural, and he suggested for future discussion that the 
society be made to embrace other kinds o'f regeUbles. 
After speaking on the .qoestloQ ol immediate policy, 
Mr. Wright said he was able,. on behalf of fhe authori- 
ties of the Sottth-Eiisterh CeU^i^ at HV^ io invite 
the society to hold a show there duriag the preftent 
year between August so and the middle of September. 
The authorities would provide the socie^ w>^ free 
rooms, exhibition hall, «c. and would entertain the 
officials during its visit He eoAcIuded hj moving a 
resolution to the effect that the annual exhibition of 
the society shall be held at Wye, Kent. The fesolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. C. H. Curtis. 

Mr. W. Cuthbertson remarked that Mr. Wrig&t had 
said that the agricultural trade had deserted the 
society, and it was just as true that the horticulnral 
trade would also desert it. He had a letter in his 
pocket from Mr. Arthur Sutton, stating tfwt Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons would have nothing f urthet 10 do with 
the society. He (Mr. Cuthbertson) could see nothing 
for the society to do but to wind up. Tlie balance-sheet 
showed no greater balance than was needed to dis- 
charge their liabilities. He declined to sluire the re- 
sponsibility of arranging for another exhibition. 

Mr. Poad and Mr. Scarlett both described the feel- 
ing in Scotland that exists against the toclcty, which 
Scotch tradesmen thought to oe of very Utile ose to 
them. Upon Mr. Wright's resolution being put to the 
meeting there were four supporters, and the chairman 
declared the resolution carried. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with as 
follows:— Sir John Llewelyn, Bart., president; Mr. 
Geo. Gordon, a vice-president, in additioa to the re- 
election of the other vice-presidents; chairman, Mr. 
Walter P. Wright; and vice-chairman, Mr. Maiden. 
Various changes were made in the membership of 
committees. 



Qardkncrs' Royal Bcncvolent Institu- 
tion. — The annual meeting for the election of 
pensioners is taking place as thes« pages are 
going through the press. A report will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. 

Garden CHANOES.-^Mr. C.J. Saltbr has re- 
signed his position as gardener at Woodbatch 
Lodge, Reigate. Those who have visited the 
gardens of the late Mr. T. B. Haywood, will 
remember the evidence they afforded in-doors and 
out-of-doors of excellent cultivation on the part of 
Mr. Salter, who we hope will soon secure another 
situation suitable to his abilities. Blr. Geo. Kelf 
is also relinquishing the charge he has liad at 
South Villa, Regent'^ Park, Lopdon, owing to the 
recent decease of the proprietress. Mr. Kelf has 
won many medals for good cultivation Hi London 
and should be a specuUly valuabl# ganfener for 
a gentleman whose garden is surlbunded by an 
atmosphere peculiar to large towns. 

The Rothamstbd Aqrioultural 8tation. 
— ^The Kothamsted Experimental Station (Lawes 
Agricultural Trust) has received a donation of 
£2,000 from the Permanent Nitrate Committee, 
to be invested and added to the general endow- 
ment fund of tiie Station. A donation of 100 
guineas has also been received from the Fer- 
tiliser Manufacturers' Association. During Uie 
past summer the Station entered into occupation 
of the *' James Mason " Bacteriologif at Labora- 
tory, the gift of Mr. J. F. Mason, M.P. Ilie 
Society for extending the Rothamsted Experi- 
ments, which was formed to obtain funds where- 
with the Experimental Station might enlarge the 
scope of its work and initiate further agricul- 
tural investigations, has further received during 
the past year subscriptions and donations 
amounting to £240. Further subscriptions are 
still urgently needed to secure a more adequate 
staff, and may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpen- 
den, Hertfordshire. ^^ 

Openinqs for You no Enqlish Horticul- 
turists IN France. — The following is an 
extract from a speech delivered by the president, 
Mr. George Schneider, at the annual dinner of 
the Soci^t6 Fran^aise d*Horticulturede Loadres, 
of which a report appears on this page: — "It 
should be borne in mmd that if it (tiie Society) 
helps to place young Frenchmen here, it also 
places in France any young Englishmen de- 
sirous of going there. We are sendinp^ a young 
fellow near Paris, in February, to join those 
placed last seasoil by the Society. It is true, 
however, there are not many who avail them- 
selves of the opportunity^ but I may safely say 
that all Englishmen who have made applicati m 
have been suitably placed by us, and it is satis- 
factory to state here that these young lei lows 
generally remain connected with oar Institu- 
tion." 
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Dr. Winter. — John Newnham Winter. 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., vrho died at 18, Lichfield Road, 
Kew Gardens, at the age of 76. on Friday. Janu- 
ary 18, from heart failure following influenza, had 
the finest private collection of filmy Ferns in this 
country. He corresponded with Kew and Back- 
house's, of York, and imported Ferns himself from 
the West Indies, New Zealand, and Mauritius. 
Dr. Winter was, for 40 years, one of the principal 
medical practitioners in Brighton, and he used to 
attend to his Ferns himself every morning before 
beginning his medical work. When he retired 
from active work he removed to Kew and brought 
with him his dollection of filmy Ferns, and t>egan 
with characteristic energv to grow Alpine plants. 
Into the small garden behind his house he brought 
many tons df rock, so that nearly his whole ground 
was turned into a series of rockeries. He regularly 
went to the shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in Vincent Square, and used often to wait 
until closing time and buy up the plants be wanted 
and come home laden with treasures. Dr. Winter 
learnt his Botany when attending lectures by Dr. 
Lindley in the Chelsea Botanic Gardens. He was 
a man of remarkable originality and kindness, 
much beloved by his many patients and friends. 
The funeral took place at Brighton on Monday, 
January 21. Edn^ Lyall, the novelist, was a niece 
of Dr. Winter's. 

T. 8. Jerrold.— Mr. Thomas Serle Jerrold, 
the youngest child and. the last surviving son of 
Douglas Jerrold, died on Sunday last. He 
studied horticulture under Sir Joseph Paxton at 
Chats worth, For many years he was a writer on 
garden subjects in this and other journals, and was 
the author of "The Garden that Paid the Rent," 
"Our Kitchen Garden," and (with his wife, a 
daughter of Robert Copeland. of Liverppol) 
•• Household Horticulture." Mr. Jerrold, who 
had lived in Canada for 18 years and returned 
just over a year ago, leaves four sons and three 
daughters., 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

i ' 

African Rubber 1 Haifa Century Subscriber. The 
trees would be Hevea brasiliensis (Para rubber) 
or Castilloa elastica. In the Congo State large 
use is made of various climbing plants, chiefly 
species of Landolphia. See Messrs. De Wilde- 
man and Gentil's Lianes Caoutchifdres, to be 
had from the office of the Congo State, Brussels. 

Bedding Plants : Constaut Reader. To be planted 
with the Salvia patens we should suggest a row 
of Aster sinensis (mauve), then a row of white 
Stocks alternated with Pbacelia campanularia, 
and an edging of dwarf, white Antirrhinums 
alternated with Alyssum maritimam. If you 
have them, pyramid or standsurd Heliotropes, 
placed about 5 feet apart along the middle of 
these beds would be edOfective ; failing this, you 
could «ow seed of either Eucalyptus coccifera or 
£. corlacea, and use the young plants instead of 
Heliotropes. In the two beds to be backed with 
white Marguerites plant next to these a row of 
Godetia " double rose " alternated vrith Lobelia 
cardinalis, then scarlet Salpiglossis and white 
bedding Asters, edging the bed with dwarf, 
scarlet Antirrhinums alternated with Charoae- 
pence cassabonse, or if much colour is preferred, 
substitute scarlet Begonia semperflorens for 
the Chamaepeoce. At each end plant a row of 
large flowered Mignonette; the fragrance will 
be acceptable to persons using the seats. For 
these beds either of the Eucalyptus named 
may be used as " dot plants." With the excep- 
tion of Lobelia cardinalis the plants named are 
used as annuals, and if Lobelia seed b sown in 
heat at once, the plants will be large enough to 
flower this y6ar. As you say you have ample 
convenience^ for raising plants, it would be advis- 
able to make several sowings of Mignonette, and 
grow on the plants in pots to replant three or 
four times during the season. Seeing that the 
flower beds are in ttont of groups of shrubs it 
will be necessary to deeply dig the beds, or the 
roots from the shrubs will rob the bedding 
plants. Salvia patens and Lobelia cardinalis 
require ' topions waterings during dry weather. 

Buying OKcmps : W, J^ 2>. If you can spare the 
time to attend^ sales,, or have a trustworthy 
agent to represent you tne're, yoil c^ often pur- 
chase the kinds yon mention at the sale-rooms 



to advantage. Otherwise you should ask for a 
quotation of prices from the Orchid nurserymen. 
Prices vary, but all those you mention are 
showy and cheap. 

Correction : In Mr. Baker's paper on Brambles 
and Blackberries the name of No. 12 on p. 84 
should have been R. vitifolius Cham, et Schlecht. , 
not R. nigrobaccus, Bailey, which is the name of 
No. 11, and was duplicated by a printer's error. 

Larix occidentalis : H, R. We do not know 
from whom you could obtain seeds of this plant, 
but it is probable that some of the American 
nurserymen have them. A gentleman recently 
left England for the purpose of collecting seed 
if possible. This species is considered to have 
superior qualities to those of the common Larch. 

Loam for Cypripedidms : Mr. P. . You had better 
apply to a firm of horticultural sundriesmen. 

Manure for vegetable garden : B. B. It 
appears very probable that the soil of the garden 
has been over-manured with stable dung, and 
so has become excessively charged with humus 
matter, and got into a sour condition. It would 
be advisable to stop the dung for a few years or 
only to supply ^ small quantity. Give the soil 
an immediate dressing of basic slag, 7 lbs. to 
each pole of ground ; this should be dug in so 
as to get well incorporated with the soil before 
sowing and planting begins in spring. This 
dressing may advantageously be followed in 
about a month's time by 5 Ids. of lime to each 
pole of ground. If you can get lime finely pul- 
verised, but not slacked, it will be best, but if 
this cannot be procured, then use ordinary quick- 
lime. This should be lightly forked or raked 
in. Slag is best to mix with the lower layers 
of soil, and lime with the surface, where it 
corrects the acidity and assists the micro- 
organisms in their work of nitrification. When 
too much dung has been used a process termed 
" denitrification " takes place, which prevents 
the nitrifying bacteria from working. The ap- 
plication of slag and lime corrects this evil, and 
sets the nitrate-forming organisms again at 
work. If you are planting Cabbages again this 
year use a little nitrate of soda as a top dressing 
around each plant when they are fully esta- 
blished, or a little finely sifted fowl manure 
would answer the purpose. 

Mushroom Spawn : J. K. There is very little 
sign of spawn in the sample you send, but 
whether it was there originally and has failed to 
grow we cannot tell. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondeDts as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits: T, Z. Hanwell Souring — George 
Brooks. 1, Pile Russeit ; 2, Welford Park Non- 
such ; 8, Lane's Prince Albert. 

Plants: W.O. 1, Cnpressus Lawsoniana; 2, 
Sequoia sempervirens, Red-wood ; 8, Juniperus 
virginiana ; 4, Tsuga canadensis, the Hemlock 
Spruce. — S. 5. Narcissus odorus rugulosus. — 
B. H. Mesemb^anthemum falciforme. — E. G. 
Richmond. Both Oncidium praetextum. — R. S. K. 
The flowers were faded on arrival, but they are 
doubtless of Zygopetalum crinitnm.— /. P. R. 
1, Codiaeum (Croton) pictum ; 3, Codiaeum 
Weissmanni. Apple next week. — C. B. Epi- 
dendrum dliare. — A .D. 1 , Cypripedium Mons. 
de Curte (Bk)xallii x insigne Chantinii) ; 2, C. 
Astrea (philippinense x Spiceriannm). — W. D. 
1, Pteris longifolia ; 2, P. cretica cristata ; 8, P. 
tremula; 4, P. serrulata; 5. Nephrodium molle; 
6. Davallia Mariesii ; 7, Pteris umbrosa. 

Nuts : W, H. R., Worksop. The Brazil nut-like 
specimens are Sapucaia nuts, the produce of a 
tall, tropical South American tree, Lecythis 
ollaria. The small nut is a species of Carya or 
Hickory allied to the Walnut. 



Peach trees casting their flower -buds: 
R. H. C. Your five-year-old, strong-growing 
Peach trees received a check during the summer 
or autumn of last year, and this has taken effect 
as soon as yon commenced to force them. 
Probably the borders in which the trees are 
growing have been allowed to become dry (in- 
stead of being kept uniformly moist all the 
jrear through) , and the foliage may have been 
left to become a prey to red-spider after the 
crop of fruit was taken. The watering of the 
borders should receive continued attention after 
the crops have been taken and up to the time the 
trees shed their leaves ; the trees being syringed 
thoroughly overhead on the morning and 
afternoon of bright days until the foliage begins 
naturally to change colour. We have never 
known trees of the variety you mention that 
were planted in properly-prepared borders and 
subsequently properly attended to in the details 
we have pointed ont cast their fruit-buds. You 
say you have kept the borders well watered, but 
have you ever examined them a day or two 
after watering to ascertain the real condition of 
the soil 18 or 20 inches from the surface? If 
you have not you are, so to speak, working in 
the dark. It is essential to apply sufficient 
water to thoroughly moisten the whole of the 
soil forming the border. 

Rose stems bored by grubs : G. W. L. The 
Rose shoots contain little colonies of the lar\2e 
and pupae of a small wild bee, and possibly 
those of the common British species, Pempbre- 
don lugubris. The habits of Uie parent insect 
is to burrow into decaying wood and in Bramble 
stems, &c., where she forms little chambers or 
cells ; in each of these she la3rs a single egg, and 
provisions it with plant-lice as food for the 
future grub. The Aphides are collected to- 
gether into a ball and carried to the nest ; and 
when a sufficient number has been collected 
the cell is closed and another is formed until the 
habitat is completely filled. If you examine the 
dark and rather loose material which forms a 
thick, wad-like barrier between some of the 
cells you will find that it is composed entirely of 
the remains of plant-lice, and here and there an 
almost perfect example may be detected: These 
insects are not known to he injurious, but may 
be considered as beneficial; If. however, you 
are desirous of preventing them making their 
nests in the Rose stems, you should cover the cut 
ends of the larger branches or stems with some 
form of grafting wax, taking care to push it well 
into the pith, as you will see that this is the 
point of entry. 

Succulents : R. P. Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell 
& Sons, Swanley, Kent, or Mr. Franz de Laet, 
Contich, Belgium. 

The Douglas Fir ; W. P. K. We are not able to 
give a name to the varieties you send. Both 
appear to be like the Vancouver or Oregon forms, 
which for climatal reasons are best adapted to 
this country. From one bag of seed you may 
obtain many varieties. The tree has a very wide 
range from the moist temperate coast regions of 
north-western America, through the Rocky 
Mountains to Colorado, and even as far south as 
the arid regions of southern California and 
Mexico. It grows at the sea-level up to 10,000 
feet in Coloxado. and is at its best in Oregon and 
southern British Columbia. The species thus 
shows wonderful powers of adaptation. One 
closely allied if not identical speaes has lately 
been u>und in Japan. In buying seed you should, 
if possible, ascertain in which region it was 
collected. As an illustration of the extreme 
variability of this tree, it may be mentioned that 
Sargent K>und in Montana at a height of 6.000 
feet, a plant of ihe Douglas Fir only 18 inches 
in height, but covered with cones of full average 
size. 

Violets Diseased: W B. The plants are 
afifected with a fungoid disease. Bum the 
diseased plants and start afresh, selecting a 
fresh site for the bed and healthy stock pro- 
cared from a distance. 

Communications RscKnrsD.—B.B. (Apples next week: the 
fthilling has been placed in the K.G.O.F. box.)— F. J. G. 
(next week ; thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. box.H-C. W. (we 

Suite understood)— G. P.— J. R. J.— A. Vose, Bcrlio- 
;. W. T.— J. R. B.— D. T.— J. G. P. C— A. F.-F. L.- 
F. P. G. -D. H.— C. E. S.— J. B.-W. D.— H. J. C-H. R. 
-S. C— T. W. B.-R. P. B.— H. W.— W. H. C,-H. M.- 
F. W. T.-J. M.— W. J. S.— J. S. 
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JAMAICA AND ITS FUTURE. 

THE terrible calamity that has befallen 
Jamaica will tend to draw increased 
attention to the agricultural capabili- 
ties of that island. Though the information 
that has come through at the time of writ- 
ing regarding the safety or otherwise of 
civilian staffs is very meagre, incidental 
statements in the daily Press would indicate 
that most of the officers are safe. An extract 
from a letter in the Daily Tele graph, from 
the New York Times says that the leading 
members of the West Indian Commission, 
headed by Sir A. Swettenham and Sir Daniel 
Morris, ** opened an Imperial Conference, 
at which the whole trade of the island 
would hav^ been reviewed, including the 
sugar, rum, banana, coffee, and cocoa out- 
puts, and a new starch made from Cas- 
sava, from which great results are expected. 
But over and above all these was the idea 
of Sir Alfred Jones, as president of the 
Cotton Growers* Association, cf re-establish- 
ing cotton-plantations in Jamaica, and thus 
providing the Lancashire market with an 
ever-increasing supply of sea island cotton.*' 
For the moment these expectations would 



appear to be deferred; but it is not safe to 
hazard any conjectures until more details are 
received. In the meantime, however, we 
may refer to some facts bearing on the pros- 
pects of the successful cultivation of such 
economic plants as those mentioned above, 
and which are recorded in the most recent 
official reports, copies of which reached the 
writer from Jamaica only a few days before 
the earthquake. 

With regard to the sugar-cane, it is 
stated that 8 acres and 23 perches were 
devoted to experimental culture. Some of 
the varieties had been condemned and de- 
stroyed, and the land, after being prepared, 
was planted with other varieties and selected 
seedlings. The Demerara seedlings have 
been propagated and planted to the fullest 
extent. The method of sending out cane 
tops in perforated barrels was abandoned, 
and they were distributed in bags with suc- 
cess, and an appreciable saving was effected 
in the cost of packages and of freight, so that 
a much larger number was distributed than 
was thought possible at the beginning of the 
season, the total number of tops and cuttings 
sent out being 113,089. 

The genuineness or purity of much of the 
so-called Jamaica rum sold in the United 
Kingdom has attracted some attention of 
late. In Jamaica it is reported to have 
occupied a prominent place in the investiga- 
tions of the island-chemist, who has been 
busily engaged studying the micro-organisms 
present in distillery materials, and the con- 
ditions for the economic production of the 
flavouring materials upon which the quality 
of Jamaica rum depends. A means of in- 
creasing the flavouring power of rums by 
utilising waste materials has been devised, 
and at the request of the two Planters* Asso* 
ciations is being patented in the fchiet" rum- 
producing countries. All rights in the 
patents have been assigned to the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the sugar-experiment 
station. The commercial results of the enter- 
prise have still to be ascertained, but^it has 
been shown that the process is practicable, 
and can be operated without expert assist- 
ance. The results obtained in the experi- 
mental distillery indicate that many estates 
are losing at least 25 per cent, of their pro- 
duce, and it is clear that great economies 
could be effected by a more adequate under- 
standing of the conditions affecting the yield 
and quality of rum as made in Jamaica. The 
work of the fermentation-chemist is rapidly 
bringing the problems of flavour production 
within closer knowledge, and the further 
prosecution of this investigation should prove 
of great service to the industry. One result 
of these researches is stated to have raised 
the value of the rum from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per gallon. 

In the matter of coffee, planters in Jamaica 
have been advised to extend the area of its 
cultivation in conseauence of its increased 
consumption and decreasing production. The 
report says : ** Coffee planted now cannot 
come in for four or five years, but by that 
time the increased consumption which has 
been promoted by the long prevalence of low 
prices, adiled to the possible, if not probable, 
diminution of supplies from South America, 
may combine to make the crop once more a 
very profitable one. At any rate it is not 
likely to be under greater disadvantage than 



at present, and it is not subject to great loss 
by hurricanes.*' As an illustration of the in- 
creasing trade in coffee with Jamaica, the 
total exports in 1904-5, ending March 31, 
amounted to 50,724 cwts., against 83,920 
cwts. in 1905-6, 9i749 cwts. reaching the 
United Kingdom in the former year and 
12,085 cwts. in the latter. And again with 
cocoa, the total exports in the former year 
were 22,237 cwts., and in the latter 32,587 
cwts., the quantity sent to the United King- 
dom last year being rather more than double 
that of the preceding year. 

\yith regard to Cassava starchy " it has 
been shown that the plant can be grown with- 
out irrigation* in the plain of Liguanea, in 
Jamaica, to give a yield of starch greater than 
has ever been recorded of any starch-produc- 
ing plant. It gives this large yield upon a soil 
and with a rainfall that would not give good 
crops of sugar cane without irrigation; and 
large areas of land at present producing little 
or nothing could be profitably used for the 
growth of Cassava for starch-manufacture. 
Already 16,641 cuttings have been distributed 
to growers in various parts of the island, and 
the demand has been so great that a few 
stock-plots have been established to supply 
cuttings only. 

Jamaica cigars have already appeared 
more than once at the exhibitions of Colo- 
nial produce at the Royal Horticultural 
Society and at the Crystal Palace, and 
have been reported as of excellent, though 
not always of uniform quality. It has been, 
however, stated ** that with larger stocks of 
tobacco which will be formed as the trade 
increases, and when a larger acreage has 
been put under cultivation, the quality will 
gradually become uniform.** 

It is sad to be obliged to think that these 
improved prospects in the future of Jamaica 
which were officially put forth only a few 
weeks back are likely at any moment to be 
officially reversed. John R. Jackson, Clare- 
mont, Lympstonet Devon, 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 



PLAGIOSPERMUM SINENSE.* 
This is a shrub from North China belonging 
to the family Celastraceee, or, as seems more 
probable, to the Rosaceae. It was originally de- 
scribed by Oliver, as cited in the footnote, but 
it has not as yet made its appearance in garden- 
catalogues $0 far as we can tell. Our specimen 
was kindly forwarded by Mr. Smith, of Newry, 
whose nurseries are remarkable as the home of 
many new and interesting plants, llie shrub 
has slender, spiney branches, covered with a 
smooth, greyish bark, which reminds one of 
that of Lycium sinense in general appear- 
ance, though, of course, the plant is widely 
different in floral characteristics, being more 
like thos^ of a Cotoneaster, except in the 
ovary. Leaves tufted, glabrous, linear, lan- 
ceolate or oblanceolate, tapering to a short 
stalk, and surrounding a short, straight 
axillary spine. Each leaf is about 1 inch long, 
^ inch broad (3 cm. by 6 to 7 mm.). Stipules 
small, deciduous, brown, covered with reddish 
hairs. The flowers are about 12 millimetres 
wide, with a vase-shaped calyx, with five 
lobes and five yellow petals springing from the 

^Plagiospskmvm sinensk, Oliver, in Hooker Icon, Plant., 
vol. vi. (1886), tab. 1526. Forbes and Hemsley Enumeration, 
Joum. Linn. Soc, xxxvi. (1906), p. 608. 
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throat, Thi! slamens aie 10, the ovary solilaiy 
oblique, at Ihc bottom of the flower-tube, with 
a •^hort style and two ovules. The piincipal 
difference between the specimen submitted to 
us and that described by Oliver is that 
in our specimen the flowers are all but sessile, 
whilst in Olivet's desctipiion, as in his figure, 
the flowers are raised on pedicels, 10 to 15 milli- 
metres long. We have not »een the fruit. From 
its habitat in North China and near Mukden, 
it may be considered hardy in this country, and 
flowering at this season it ia welcome. M. T. M. 



ORCHID NOTES HUD fiLEINIHSS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MORGANI.E x. 

In our issue for August 21, 1886, we reproduced 
a full'page illustration of this hybrid Cypripedium, 
the result of C. superbicns x C. Slonei. Fig. 2D 
•hows a pl^nt that was exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Scottish Horticultural As.'^x^iation 
by Mr. George Wood, gardener to James 
Buchanan, Esq., Oswald House, Oswald Road, 
Edinburgh, a photograph of which was sent us by 
Mr. A. D. Richardson. The broad petals, vtbich 
much resemble those ol C, Sionei plaiytaenium, 
are white, slightly tinged with sulphur colour, 
and profusely blotched with purplish brown. The 
dorsal sepal is white, vingcd with red. and the U 
white, tihged and veined with rose colour. The 
foliage is broad and very slightly tesselaie. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MRS. SUTTON WIL- 

LOUGllBY (CHARLESWORTHII x ClIAM- 

BERLAINIANUM). 

An inflorescence and a. leaf of a very deli- 
cately -finted hybrid of the above parentage is 
tent by Sit Charles W.- Strickland, Bart., Hilden- 
ley, Malloh, Yorks. (gr. Mr. W. Smith|. The 
leaf is broad and dark green; the Bower stalli 
purple and dionrny, tind giving evidence of pro; 
ducing several flowers in succession. Tho 
ovary is sheathed by a broad, green, purple- 
spotted bract. The flower has the dorsal sepal 
circular in form, reddish rose on the lower two. 
thirds, and white with a slight green tint show- 
ing from the. back, oi\ the upper third. The 
horizontal ly-exlended petals are tinged and 
veined with purple \ and the lip light rose with 
a yellow upper margin. The staminode is light 
purple with a yellow-raised centre. The lower 
sepals are pale grMn. 

LYCASTE SKINNERI. 
Fbom the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 
Dublin. Mr. F. \V. Moore, the Curator, sends a 
three- flowered inflorescence of a large and 
remarkably fine form of Lycaste Skinneri, a\\ 
the blooms being well developed and fully open, 
the upper part haying the appearance of a 
raceme with the flowers all facing the same 
way. Mr. Moore remarks of the plant: "This 
particular variety always has Iwin-flowera, and 
each year one or two of the stalks has three." 
The character seems to be fixed in this variety, 
and on removing the bract at tbe baao of the 
third fla'Ver a rudimentary bud is revealed, 
showing that a fourth flower is possible. It is 
« pretty, light-coloured variety, with remarkably 
broad sepals and petals. /. O'B. 



VEBETABLES. 

WINTER AND SPRING CARROTS. 
Masv persons prefer a small or medium- 
sized Carrot at all seasons of the year, and 
there is no reason why young, fresh roots 
should not be obtainable at all limes. Of late 
years I have found it a much better plan to 
sow half a doten times from February to 
August, instead □( one or two large sowings in 
the early spring. Of course, I am only writing 
from a private grower's view, and I know that 
a market grower must have size in his roots, 
also that young Carrots soon shrivel, and when 
long out of the ground do not keep in a pre- 



sentable condition, but in the case of a private 
garden I strongly advise their being sown at in- 
tervals, harvesting them when still young. Some 
persons may object to this mode of culture, 
and may think that more seed is required, but 
such is not the case, as frequently the Seeds are 
sewn loo thickly, and much labour is entailed 
in thinning the seedlings and in keeping the 
rows clean. There may also be the objection 
that in some exposed gardens the young roots 
would not winter in their growing quarters, but 
in this I have found no difficulty ; indeed, the 
Carrot is quite hardy. 1 admit the tops suffer 
a little in severe weather, but not so the roots. 
and it is an easy matter to lift some and to store 



heavy clay soil this mode of culture may be 
found scmewhat difficult of success, but the 
difficulty may be overcome by preparing a small 
piece of land, and dressing it liberally with 
such materials as wood ashes, road scrapings 
from limestone roads, old mortar rubble, or old 
potting soil of any kind. I should add, that for 
winter supply it is well to change the quarter, il 
possible, each season. It is also necessary to 
dress the land thoroughly before sowing the 
winter supply with soot and lime to destroy 
insect pests which attack these plants. Soot 
and lime used freely will als.i furnish the 
plants with food, and be better for this purpose 
than fresh animal manures. In poor land 1 
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them in sand, or, better, to cover some with litter 
or Bracken for use during severe weather. The 
best kinds for earl v sowing are Early Nantes 
and Early Scarlet Horn. For May and June 
such kinds as Sutton's Early Gem or Veitch's 
Scarlet Model. These two last-named are ex- 
cellent varieties, and are equally good for later 
sowings, but for the latest supply, that is from 
January to May, I prefer the smaller roots ad- 
vised (or the earliest or February sowing, as 
these stand the winter well, and their roots are 
quite large enough for most purposes. For the 
earliest crop, warm sheltered borders are advis- 
able, but for the other sowings an open quarter 
is the most suitable position, as it is best to 
grow the plants as hardy as is possible, la 



have used Guano, when preparing the soil,witt> 

good results. In some gardens there is a diffi- 
culty in producing Carrots free from disease, and 
in such cases I advise a trial on tbe plan de- 
scribed above. C. Wyihcs. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

IPSIS Mevmi (Heedel.-Gonw FiotM, t 1,SBB. 

lucTus HopA (Link et Otio).— Coital Flen. 

1. p. 30, f. E. 

!V* Mossi*. ALBO-iuLPHU«B*,— rriftimifforticefc, 
J, IWT. 
■icoLOB.— Xevw di VHortiailtutt Sr^tJ.— Jjoualr 



SoLAMUMJAaiiiTioiDKi.— RciMi Hnrticolc, Jindari IB. 
AsTiLBE Davidii [flcJ«en rosy liUO.-See But, Mir. 
1,880 1 Cord. CArm, August 8, 1909, p, lOS. 
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FRUIT REBISTER. 

LATE PEARS. 

^rTF regard to Mr. Markbam's remarks on 
p. 37 on lace dessert Pears, 1 may say that with 
■oe Beigamotte d'Espeten is a first-iate late Pear, 
and by growing it on walls of diSeieot aspects, 
and occasionally placing a few [luit^ accoid'ng to 
■be demand in a higher tempeiatuie than that 
of the frait room, ripe Iraits may be had from 
January until April. The flavour is 'ory good. 

Foielle is an excellent variety, and, ripening at 
ibout Christmas lime, ils handsome appearance 
jdd> to Its value. I find it succeeds best on a 
vest wall, and if the roots arc afforded plenty of 
wiiei and stimulants during (he growing seasoD. 
Ih( fruit attains a good size, otherwise it is 
rather small. 



facing to the south, the fruits will not always 
ripen sufficiently for dessert. There are some 
double-grafted trees of this variety growing in 
these gardens, which produce large, sweet fruits 
of agreeable flavour. 1 shall not discontinue 
growing it yet. Among the varieties Mr. Mark- 
ham says be is planting this season is Le Lcctier. 
1 planted ibis variety here five years ago, and it 
has succeeded very well. It is a vigorous 
grower, a good bearer, producing fruits of large 
site, has melting flesh, and is rich in flavour. 

During the last six years I have planted a 
good many Pear trees against walls in these 
gardens, which, with few exceptions, have done 
very well. It is io reference to these eicoptiotis 
that I wish to make enquiry. They are hori- 
tontally-trained, and growing on the Pear stock. 
L'p to the middle of June last year, they grew 



depth, 4 feel in width, and feel long, aad 
plenty of drainage provided. I am qtiite sure 
there is no stagnant moisture in tba soil. Will 
some of our fruit-growan pleaaa give their 
opinion on tbe matter? ? 

Mr. Markham says it would be interesting if 
growers would record their experience as to tbe 
best varieties of Fears for keeping up a good 
supply during the first three months in the year. 
When one considers that the quality of Feari 
is greatly infiuenced by soils and sites, it makes 
the task of giving a selection more difficult. 
However, so far as these gardens are concerned, 
1 plump for the following : — Le Lectier, Nou- 
velle Fulvie, Olivier de Serres, Josephine de 
Malines, and Duchesse de Bordeaux. W. /. 
S«ell, Cardintr to lard Clifdm, Wimfoli Hall, 
KaysUn. 



Fig. 30.— a border op "succulents" 

(See also illustration ic 



Lie.) 



My experience with Beurri Ranee as a dessert 
Pear ij umilar to Mr. Markham's, but 1 find 
the ttuils useful for kitchen purposes. /, 
M*'iay, Soflty. 

Ml. H. Mabkiiau (see p. 37j speaks highly 
of the variety Nouvelle Fulvie, I can endorse 
ill be says of this grand variety, having grown 
>l here for six years. The tre: is hardy and 
gnmi well, is a good bearer, and the Iruits aie 
o' laii^ size, juicy, and posMss rich flavour. 
FuM Crasanne growing against a 'jouth wall 
htre It not satisfactory. I consider it is a very 
p«irdoer, a^, in spite of mulching, wBteiing. and 
Iwding. it makes only a small amuunt of growth. 
I1 bears veil, and the liuils are of splendid 
ipslily and Qavour. - My experience with BeurrO 
Kuce is that unless it is grown on a wall 



as well as could be desired, and then, without 
any apparent reason, the leaves became pale 
and thin {showing, I believe, an absence of 
chlorophylll, and the points of the shoots — 
more eipeciiilly the eitension shoots— gradually 
turned brown and died back to within a few 
eyes of the paint at which they were pruned 
in the previous year. Knowing, us I do, the 
conditions uritlcr which they weie planted, it is 
difficult for me to assign any reason for the 
trees behaving in this way. Perhaps I ought to 
explain that they were planted in eqial parts of 
turfy loam, and the top spit from the kitchen 
garden, the latter being rich in humus, to which 
were added ■^ome burnt earth and old mortar 
rubble. There are plei.ly of suifa'-c roots.. 
Holes were made to the extent of 3 feet in 



EARLY RIVERS CHERRY. 

This variety is a valuable addition to dessert 

Cherries, and is also an excellent variety for 

market purposes, as its fruits ripen early, thu* 
ensuring good prices. The tree is of robust 
growth, and is a prolific and constant bearer, 
scarcely aver missing a season without crop- 
ping. It IS suitable for pot culture, and for 
training against walls. The growths have a 
somewhat pendulous habit, and for that lea'^on 
standard trees should be pruned harl back for 
several -.caaons. The fruits are of a deep black 
colour, large, very juicy and of excellent Mavmr. 
They ripen out of duors during July, .inil ve:y 
parly in June under glass. They are cap.ible nf 
hanging (or a considerable time when ri:)e. 
T. IV. Birkinihaai. 
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BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

Has the real cause of some Hydrangeas pro- 
ducing blue flowers ever been satisfactorily 
cleared up? Various theories have been pro- 
pounded, the iron filings of our German friwids 
(quoted in vol. XL on p. 443) among them. That 
they may have been able to produce blue flowers 
by growing the plants in soil impregnated with 
iron and watered with alum water is quite 
possible. But does this treatment always suc- 
ceed, and do Hydrangeas produce blue flowers 
without iron ? To this latter query I s^ 
most decidedly yes. I enclose herewith a photo- 
graph of a Hydrangea growing in front of a 
cottage in central Essex. The photograph was 
taken in August, 1905, and the plant was a mass 
of bloom. But here was a riddle: the plant 
bore both blue and pink flowers, intermixed all 
over the bush in all stages of development. I 
closely questioned the tenant of the cottage, and 
found that this was the usual habit of the plant. 
But now comes riddle No. 2. In the adjoining 
garden is a smaller plant, an offset from plant 
No. 1 ; it was in full bloom, and showed the 
extra vigour of a younger plant. The trusses of 
bloom, too, were much finer, but they were all 
pink. Now what have we at work here, and 
where does the iron tonic come in? How is it 
that one truss of bloom gets it and another does 
not, and why has plant No. 2 reverted entirely 
to the pink habit when only a few feet divide 
the two plants? The original plant and I are 
old friends. I admired it in days gone byi 
long before the colour theorj' interested me? I 
traced its history for much more than over 
half a century, at the time that I took the 
photograph. The aspect is about south-west, and 
the plaht seems to receive no attention whatever 
beyond an occasional cutting back to keep it 
within bounds, and the surrounding ground is 
simply a grass plot. I was completely puzzled at 
the time. All the theories hitherto advanced were 
wrong, as far as I could judge, for here was 
a plant that set them all at defiance. Perhaps 
some of your readers can solve the problem. 
James Brown^ Alexandra Park, Glasgow, N,B. 

[The photograph is unsuitable for reproduc- 
tion. Is it known whether the colouring matter 
of this plant is solid or liquid? — Kd.] 



NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER IN 
MY FLORIDA GARDEN. 

(CofUimud from page 45.) 

Shrubs. 
As a rule, the evergreen Japanese shrubs, if 
well cultivated and manured, thrive wonder- 
fully well in our poor sandy soil. Some species, 
however, defied all my attention and care. 
Damnacanthus indicus, Aralia chinensis (A. 
japonica), and others soon died ; while Photinia 
serrulata, Osmanthus aquifolium, Michelia com- 
pressa, and most of the deciduous Magnolias — 
which, however, flower profusely in November 
and December — have a straggling, thin growth. 
Ilex latifolia, Othera japonica, and Viburnum 
odoratissimum grow moderately well ; while 
Gardenia florida, Michelia fuscata, Raphiolepis 
indica, Pittosporum tobira, Cleyera japonica, 
Ternstraemia japonica, Illicium anisatum,' Cin- 
namomum camphora, Cinnamomum cassia, 
Aralia papyrifera, Hydrangea Hortensia, and 
several of the evergreen Oaks belong to the most 
exquisite decorative evergreens of my garden. 
Among those in full bloom in November and 
December Daphne indica must be mentioned 
first. It is a shade-loving shrub of slow growth, 
but the perfume exhaled by the densely-packed 
flat flower corymbs is so strong, so delicious and 
aromatic that it should find a place in all col- 
lections where choice evergreen shrubs are de- 
sired. 

Camellias. 

The queen among autumn-flowering Japanese 
evergreen shrubs is undoubtedly the Camellia, 
or the "Japonica," as it is called by most 
people in the south. It grows to perfec- 



tion in Florida. Among the many garden forms 
of Camellia japonica in my collection, the firsrt 
to flower is the common double white, which 
opens its first buds early in November. At 
Christmas many of the varieties are '* in all 
their glory," and the sight of these noble and 
refined flowers against a background of Magnolia 
grandiflora, huge bushes of Michelia fuscata and 
Palms never fades from memory. At this time 
Camellia sasanqua is still more showy, and the 
bushes are a sheet of colour, which is never the 
case with the former. The foliage can scarcely 
be seen beneath the blossoms. The double forms 
are as floriferous as the single ones, and they 
are just as beautiful as the best varieties of C. 
japonica, though much smaller. The single rose- 
colouted form reminds one strongly of some of 
our wild Roses. The foliage of this species is 
small, deep green, and very glossy. The flowers 
have been described as fragrant, but I find the 
odour somewhat musty. 

El^agnus. 

The different species of silver shrubs or 
Oleasters axe veritable jewels among Japanese 
evergreens, particularly Elaeagnus reflexa, which, 
by means of 'blunt, spine-like, hooked or re- 
flexed branches, scrambles high into the Oaks, 
forming grand masses of tangled green. It is a 
pleasure to walk underneath this canopy of 
dense, dark green foliage, particularly when the 
whole mass is in flower, or when the berries are 
ripe. In October and November the small, in- 
conspicuous, greyish-white flowers appear in 
incredible numbers, filling the air with a most 
delicious and peculiar clove-like perfume. The 
plants swarm with insects during their blooming 
time. This is the most rampant grower of all 
the species, and it attains a height of about 30 
feet. The annual greyish-brown shoots are in the 
first year devoid of foliage, but they are provided 
with reflexed hooks. They are sometimes 20 to 
25 feet in length, and they climb in all directions. 
Elaeagnus Simoni is of still denser growth, but 
it is not such a strong grower as the last named, 
although the foliage is larger and more glossy. 
It forms masses of tangled growth of a rounded 
form, 15 feet in height, and from 10 to 20 feet in 
diameter. It blooms most abundantly in Novem- 
ber, the fragrance of the flowers being quite 
strong and similar to that of the former species. 
The elongated, orange-red berries are covered 
with brown dots, and they are produced in such 
abundance that all the branches are densely 
covered with them. They are very juicy, and 
can be used for the same purposes as currants. 
The first fruits ripen early in January, and the 
fruiting season is prolonged until the middle of 
March. This species is also provided with 
blunt hooks, which enable the shoots to form a 
dense mass of inextricable growth. The most 
valuable and beautiful of all the silver bushes is 
Eliaeagnus macrophylla. The foliage is large, of 
a deep glossy green shade, and, as in the other 
species, with a beautiful silvery-white under 
surface. The growth is delicate, but very dense, 
and wherever seen, a well-grown specimen of 
this noble species has a very elegant appear- 
ance. It finally assumes large proportions, fully- 
developed bushes being 6 to 10 feet in height, 
and as much in diameter. It flowers profusely 
at this season, and pervades the air with a deli- 
cate Carnation-like odour. One flower is scarcely 
noticeable, but masses of them produce a de- 
licious fragrance. The colour of the small 
flov/ers is dull white, and the fruit is shaded a 
light greyish white. Variegated forms of this 
plant are very pretty and grow equally as well 
as the green-leaved kinds, but they are dwarfer 
in habit and need a little more attention. E. 
pungens Frederici variegata, E. pungens macu- 
lata, and E. Simonii tricolor are all very beauti- 
ful subjects, partly provided with golden-yellow 
and partly with white variegated foliage. All the 
Oleasters simply revel in the driest, sandy soil, 
and in the fullest sunshine. They will not thrive 
in moist spots or on heavy ground. On account 
of their density they form favourite nesting sites 
for Cardinal Red birds, mocking birds, ground 
doves, and brown thrashers. 

Another very sweet-scented Japanese shrub 
now in full bloom is the Sweet Olive (Osman- 
thus fragrans), a very deliciously perfumed 
plant, but a very poor and straggling grower, 
and one that will not succeed on high lime 
land. A specimen planted with several 
Michelia fuscata about 10 years ago has 
only grown about a foot high, while the 



Micbelias have reached a lieight of more 'than 
8 or 10 feet. 

Cycads are expensive plants,, and for this rea- 
son I have not been able to plant them oz| a 
large scale, except Cycas revoluta* and our 
native Zamia Floridana and Z. pumila. The 
first named is now in fruit, the large seeds 
being covered with a bright orange-scarlet 
coloured material. These plants grow freely, 
and form glorious companions to our Palms, 
Magnolias and other evergreens. Our native 
Zamias are very showy objects when in fruit, 
large clumps producing numerous deep-brownish 
cones, which show their bright coral-red seeds 
to much advantage. Zamia mexicana grow 
finely here, and Z. furfuracea rivals it only in 
elegance, but not in size. Cycas siameosis and 
C. circinalis make a very rapid growth, and are 
always objects of grace and elegance. I protec* 
the crowns of these four last-named Cycads by 
bunches of Spanish Moss, or by banking them 
with dry sand. In very cold weather they lose 
their foliage, but they always renew it in the 
following season. Dioon edule is as hardy as 
the common Cycas. I have a fine large speci- 
men about 60 years old, with a magnificent 
crown of foliage. 

Speaking of ornamental fruits, the gloviriog 
red berries of the Holly (Ilex opaca), of the 
Dahoon (I. cassine), and the coral Sniilax 
(Smilax Walteri), all natives, add beauty and 
variety to our gardens. Another Smilax (S. 
Be3rrichii), with very fragrant flowers, is in 
spring covered with its blue-black berries. In 
the woods this forms a fine climber^ but in 
gardens it spreads very much, and its disposi- 
tion to climb over the choicest trees and shmbs 
is scarcely controllable. The immense clusters 
of black berries, each the size of a small f^a, 
hanging from among the leaf-crowns of the 
Palmettos (Sabal Palmetto, S. Blackburn iana» 
and S. mauritiiformis) are very prominent. The 
native Wild Olive (Osmanthus amencanns), a 
fine, broad-leaved evergreen ornamental tree of 
low dense growth, provided with branches from 
the ground up, is adorned with numerous bluish- 
black fruits, the size and shape of an Olive- 
The Wax Myrtle (Mjrrica cerifera) is also in 
fruit. The bluish-white berries growing densely 
along the branches are thickly covered with a 
powdery, wax-like substance, which was for- 
merly extensively used in the manufacture of 
candles. The large rounded bushes, never more 
than about 16 feet high and often 7 feet in dia- 
meter, are of a dense habit, and the abundant, 
small, deep-green foliage has a decided bro^rn- 
.ish cast. This species is one of our finest orna- 
mental evergreens, and the foliage has the 
additional charm of possessing a fine aroma. 
These Wax Myrtles are swarming with Myrtle 
Warblers (Dendroica coronata) and kindred 
species — northern migrants and winter so- 
journers — which are extremely fond of the 
berries. Of the exotic tropical shrubs, only the 
Golden Dewdrop (Duranta Plumieri), a half- 
climbing, thorny plant, is in fruit, the abundant 
golden-yellow berries being very ornamental. 

Palm$. 

Palms in the open air are always a revelation 
to me. There is nothing more enchanting^ more 
imposing, more noble than well-developed speci- 
mens of Palms in our Florida gardens. Xhey 
are the veritable " princes of the vegetable king- 
dom," but they are capricious in their require- 
ments, and need a good deal of attention, and 
their development, even under the most favour- 
able conditions, is extremely slow. Only a very 
limited number thrive here, and our gardens 
are, in regard to variety, much poorer than those 
of California or the Riviera. This deficiency 
in species is mostly due to our poor sandy soil, 
and to our occasional cold weather. Washing- 
tonia filifera, the California Fan Palm, gro-ws 
well in the flat woods, where the clay is near 
to the surface. The beautiful Erythrea arinata 
and E. edulis, both from California, dislike the 
humi'dity of our atmosphere, as well as the 
sandy soil. All the Australian species are a 
failure, for they are not able to stand our mid- 
summer's sun or our winter's cold, Jubaea spec- 
tabilis, from Chili, remains healthy for many 
years, but it scarcely makes any progress in it's 
growth. Livistona sinensis and L. australis 
grow well in rich, moist soil in shady positions. 
All the Palms that thrive here are at their hest 
late in the fall of the year, after they have 
finished their annual growth, forming in com- 
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pioy with Bamboos a magnificent sight where- 
•v«r they have been planted. Trachycarpus ex- 
celius, Chamserops humilis, and. Aciocomia 
Totai grow freely in rich soil. My specimens, 
about a dozen years old, are very fine. Among 
all the Palms, however, the different species of 
Cocos are the most elegant, graceful and con- 
spicuous ; while such species as Cocos australis 
C. Datil« C. ehosi>atha, C. Komanzoffiana, and 
)Q unnamed species from Entre Rios, in Ar* 
geotina— the stateliest and most massive of 
all— ripen their fruit in midsummer. Other 
species, like C. Blumenavia, C. Gaertneri, C. 
Booneti, C. Yataiy, &c., are constantly bursting 
their massive club-like flower spathes, and ripen 
their strangely aromatic fruit continually. 
Spores of hems have foimd their way to the 
spaces between the old leaf -stalks and the 
tnink, with the result that beautiful clumps 
of Polypodium aureum and P. incanum are 
decorating these Palm-trunks in a most charm- 
ing manner. Some fine specimens of Cereus 
grandiflora, C. nycticalus, C. Martini, C. Bonp- 
landii, and C. triangularis clamber up into the 
crowns, whilst masses of Phyllocactus crenatus 
are quite a feature along the massive trunks. 
The fruit, which varies in size from that of a 
Pea or a Grape to that of a Plum, reminds one 
in its fragrance of the Pineapple. It is greatly 
relished by children, and the chickens fly up in 
the crowns and eagerly feed on it. Quite as 
successful and much more massive in growth are 
wch Date Palms as Phoenix canadensis, P. syl- 
Testris, and a hybrid between the two. In rich 
soil these plants reach an enormous size in t^e 
course of a dozen years, and form trunks as 
thick as water-barrels. They bloom in Novem- 
ber and December. The common Date (P. dac- 
tyiifera) also flowers at this time of the year, 
but it is far inferior to the three above named, 
its foliage being scant and stiff, and its growth 
disappointingly slow. P. rupitola and P. re-' 
dinata form slender trunks, with glorious 
crowns of foliage, while P. spinosa and P. sene- 
galensis form dense, many-stemmed thickets of 
great beauty. This latter cjass of Date Palms is 
in fruit just now. The bunches of fruits, which 
•re rather small and smooth, are quite showy, 
being displayed on bright yellow, panicled stems. 
The fruit itself is of a dull brownish colour. 
AU the Sabals do well here, and all are now in 
full fruit. Sabal mauritiiformis from Jamaica 
and Trinidad is the most imposing species, but 
the bluish-green S. Blackbumiana from Ber- 
muda, S. mexicana from Mexico, and our in- 
digenous S. Palmetto are scarcely less majestic. 
Large groups of the latter form glorious pictures 
in many gardens, and they are still more glori- 
ous along the St. Johns, the Ocklawaha, the 
Tomoka, and other Florida rivers, where they 
form ideal sceneries of wild-wood, plant life. 
The dwarf Palmetto (Serenoa serrulata) grows 
in big clumps everywhere in the woods, 
h flowers in spring and ripens its juicy, un- 
pleasantly-sweet, yellowish-brown fruits late in 
the fall. Rhapidophyllum hystrix, the Blue 
Palmetto, at present in flower, is one of our 
most beautiful native dwarf Palms. 

From the flower-embowered verandah we see 
the silvery water of Lake Audubon gleam 
through vistas of Magnolias, Palmettos, Bam- 
hoos, Wax Myrtles, and Laurel-Cherries (Prunus 
carolinensis). Around the lake the soil consists 
of alluvium and rich vegetable mould, exhibit- 
ing the most exuberant fertility after it has been 
thoroughly worked for several years, or until its 
sourness has been neutralised. In this moist 
black soil, Crinums grow to a gigantic size, and 
Cannas can only be grown successfully here, 
though the common Canna caterpillar, evi- 
dently confined to Florida, does much harm. 
This is the right kind of soil for the Scita- 
oinacea, while the different species of Cur- 
cuma, Ksempferia, Maranta, Musa, Strelitzia, 
Heliconia Bihai, Ellettaria Cardamonum, and 
many others may be arranged in strikingly beau- 
Wul beds. Alpinia nutans assumes in this rich 
*^>l gigantic proportions, growing 10 feet high, 
*nd consisting of hundreds of shoots, which 
fomish gorgeous flower-spikes the following 
J'wr. The flowers are very fragrant, very charac- 
teristic, very elegant, and brilliantly-coloured, 
being orange, yellow, and white. The foliage 
also is very, fine and strongly aromatic. This is 
o)ie of the most precious tropical ornaments of 
our gardens. It blooms most profusely in Octo- 
ber and November. Its congener, A!pinia 
niutica, commonly known here as the Ginger 



plant, has very showy white flowers, with a 
large, bright yellow lip, veined with crimson. 

Ihe Butterfly Lily (Hedychium coronarium), 
with intensely fragrant, pure white flowers, and 
the Garland Flower (H. Gardnerianum), with 
large spikes of yellow and red blossoms, and the 
sulphur-yellow H. flavum attain a very large size 
in this moist spot. They grow from 4 to 8 feet 
high, and form large* clumps in a single season. 
They are late bloomers, and are at their best by 
the beginning of November. The showy Musa 
coccinea, never growing taller than 5 or 6 feet, 
forms a very fine companion plant to the above- 
named species. It is scarcely ever out of flower, 
and is always conspicuous. The larger-growing 
Bananas, particularly the Cavendish, Hart*9 
Choice, and the Orinoco, grow most vigorously 
near the lake, and produce ripe fruit in abun- 
dance if the stalks have not been cut down by 
frost during the preceding winter. H. Nehrling^ 
Florida. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Flore de Franoe. 

The last part, completing the third volume of 
this work, has been issued. It has occupied six 
years in preparation, and is the work of a pro- 
vincial abb4 in a rather remote district of France. 
The Abb6 Coste has endeavoured to produce a 
book which shall be as serviceable as the well- 
known Flora of Grenier and Godron (1856), now 
superseded. A description and figure of the species 
to the number of 4.854 are given, with indications 
of localities and general distribution. As many of 
the species are common in western Europe 
generally, and many Mediterranean and Alpine 
species are in cultivation, this book will be an 
acceptable addition to the library of the plant- 
lover. It will remind the reader of the illustrated 
edition of B^if/Aa;n '5 Handbook, but is, of course, on 
a larger scale. It has a full index. The pub- 
lisher is M. Klinsieck, 3, Rue Corneille. Paris. 

Rambles on the Riviera. . 
We are frequently asked to recommend a book 
which, without being too technical, is suffi- 
ciently accurate to enable visitors to the lovely 
shores of the Mediterranean to name the plants 
they are likely to meet with, and to make them 
acquainted with the many points of interest 
they present. Just such a book is Dr. Stras- 
burger's Rambles on the Riviera.* The eminent 
professor of Bonn has made numerous visits to 
Liguria, and has explored the country from the 
Gulf of Genoa to Cannes and Nice. He is 
charmed with all he sees, and his enthusiasm 
will infect the reader. A better companion than 
Prof. Strasburger cannot be found. He en- 
joys everything, and while there is not much that 
he does not know, he never obtrudes his know- 
ledge. No one, reading this delightful book, 
would imagine mat it was written by one of 
the foremost investigators into certain very ab- 
struse departments of botany of extreme import- 
ance, but hardly to be comprehended by the 
profane. He chats pleasantly about any or 
everything that turns up in his rambles, and 
proves himself a charming companion. An ac- 
count is given of Sir Thcmias Hanbury's gar- 
den at La Mortola — and the volume is dedicated 
to that generous protector of the sciences. The 
book is well printed on art paper, and is copi- 
ously illustrated with coloured illustrations of 
the most noteworthy plants. These illustrations 
are from drawings by Miss Louise Reusch, and 
are very faithful, but they are scattered through 
the volume, so that they are often placed, of 
necessity, away from the text that relates to 
them. Moreover, they are let in to the type, so 
that there is much and sometimes troublesome 
"overrunning." These flaws, if flaws ihey be, 
do not materially detract from the value of the 
work, particularly as on p. xix. is an alphabeti- 
cal list of all plants figured with references to 
the pages on which they occur. The chanpes 
that have taken place of late years on the 
Riviera have not all been for the better, and 
the advent of motor-cars has detracted sadly 
from the pleasure of the visitor, and even en- 
danp^ers his life. Yet, even on the French 
Riviera, there are plenty of places where, 
" without let or hindrance, one may devote one- 

• Translated from the German by O. and R. Comerford 
Casey. Coloured plates, p. 444. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 



self with earnestness to the ennobling study of 
nature." Many parts of the Riviera are now de- 
voted to the culture of bulbs, .^Mmones, Roses 
and other flowers destined for the markets of 
the great cities of Europe, so that they form one 
vast flower-garden. Oranges, Lemons, and 
Olives abound — not the stunted Olive bushes 
one sees in Provence, but gnarled monarchs vie- 
ing in picturesque effect with our Oaks. 

The Palms and Agaves which form such ad- 
juncts to the scenery are not of native origin, 
but have been introduced. Let those who say 
we should rely exclusively on native produc- 
tions make a visit to the extreme eastern 
Riviera, where few introductions have been 
made, and they will acknowledge how greatly 
the picturesque effect has been enhanced by 
the noble Palms, Agaves and other plants which 
have been introduced by plant-lovers into 
the Western Riviera. The book has an excel- 
lent table of contents, and a copious index, so 
that we end as we began by heartily commend- 
ing it to the visitors to this lovely coast. 

The Week^« Work. 

FBUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alsxandsr Kirk. Gardener to I.Thomfson Paton, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, dackmannanshire. 

Pines. — ^The plants that were selected last 
month for fruiting early will now require a 
steady bottom heat of 80*^ to 85°, and the at- 
mospheric temperature of the pit should be 
kept at about 65° to 75°, rising with sun-heat 
to 80°. Damp the paths once or twice daily, 
and admit a little air when the weather is 
favourable. Examine the pots in the plunged 
material, and see that the bed is not too hot, 
as freshly made-up beds with leaves, moss litter^ 
or tan-baiic often produce a violent heat, which 
is dangerous, although a little excitement at the 
roots at this stage is advisable. Succession 
plants should be kept in an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 60°, and a steady bottom-heat of 
66° will be sufficient. Be careful not to over- 
water the plants, but keep them on the dry side 
until they are wanted for forming a succession 
supply. All the young, strong suckers which 
can now be obtained from plants which have 
fruited during autumn and winter should be 
carefully detached from the old stools. Pot 
them in turfy-loam, using 6-inch pots. Plunge 
the pots in a bottom-heat of 70°, where they 
will soon make roots, and should be useful next 
winter. 

Melons. — Seeds should now be sown if ripe 
fruits will be required in May. Sow the seeds 
in thumb-pots filled with loam and leaf mould 
to within 1 inch of the top ; place two or tEree 
seeds in each pot, and cover the seeds with 
similar soil. Plunge the pots in a bottom-heat 
of 75° in a pit. Apply a little tepid water to 
each, and place panes of glass over them. In 
a few days the young Melon plants will appear 
above the surface of the soil, and it will be 
necessary to remove all but one plant in each 
pot. As soon as the rough leaves have de- 
veloped and the plants are sufficiently large to 
pot on, shift them into 5-inch pots, using turfy- 
loam and leaf mould, which have been well 
mixed together and warmed through by keeping 
in the pit for a few days. Plunge them again, 
when potted, in the same degree of bottom-heat. 
Immediately new roots have been made, apply 
a stake to each plant, and remove the plants to 
a shelf near to tne glass in an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 65° at night, and 75"^ during the 
day. Admit air daily when the weather is fine, 
and spray the plants over with tepid water, 
keeping the house moist by damping the paths 
dailv with water. 



THE KITCHEN jQABDEN. 

By William Honkss, Gardener to C. Comde, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Early Peas raised from seeds that were sown 
in November on warm borders in front of 
vineries, or in other favourable positions, will 
have made by this time sufficient growth to 
require a little soil drawing up to them, j Short 
sticks also should be applied to such varieties 
as Early Giant, which has so far withstood the 
winter well in these gardens, and is making 
fair progress. Dwarfer varieties, such as Sut- 
ton's Seedling, Green Gem, and Little Marvel, 
will not require stakes, but if some Yew or 
Spruce branches, 2 feet high, are placed at a 
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distlnoe of about 15 inches from the rows, on- 
the east or most exposed side, they will be found 
to afford appreciable shelter from both wind and 
frost, at the same time permitting all the light 
and sun to reach the plants. As soon as the 
ground becomes sufficiently . dry, and is found 
to be in good working order (but on no accoimt 
whilst the ground is wet and sticky), another 
sowing of Early Giant and Duchess of York, 
&c., should be made in a good situation, and if 
a sowing of Duke of Albany or Superlative be 
made in 48«size (5-inch) pots, and these are 
placed in a cold house, such as a late vinery 
or Peach house, the Pea plants will be in good 
condition for planting out in trenches towards 
the end of March. If after planting out they are 
given a little protection from winds, they will 
well repay the, extra labour bestowed. 

Onions. — The sowing of Onion seeds in heat 
eftrly in the year is becoming the general rule 
throughout the country, not only as was pre- 
viously the case for the culture of bulbs for 
exhibition purposes, but also for bulbs for home 
consumption. Much finer bulbs can be thus 
giown, and the crops are cleaner, for it is gener- 
ally admitted, where this practice is adopted, 
that the Onion maggot is conspicuous by 
its absence. Seed should now be sown in thumb 
pots, or in boxes, and these may be placed in 
an atmospheric temperature of 55°. Ailsa Craig 
and Magnum Bonum are useful varieties for this 
sowiQg, although there are several other 
favourite and up-to-date varieties that are also 
well adapted for the same purpose. As soon as 
germination has taken place, let the plants be 
placed as near to the glass as possible, keeping 
them there throughout the period they have to 
remain indoors, gradually hardening them off 
as growth advances in order to have them fit for 
transplanting in the open garden early in April. 

Lettuces. — Small sowings of the early varieties 
of Cabbage Lettuce, such as Earliest of All, 
Commodore Nutt, and Tom Thumb, knd of the 
approved sorts of Cos, should be made frequently 
in a gentle heat, and tf the seedlings are pricked 
out as soon as they are large enougli to handle 
into good, rich soil, the desired result of a quick 
return will be likely to follow. ^ 

Potatos. — Keep up a good supply of tubers 
which have started into growth, and are there- 
fore ready for planting, in order that they may 
be planted where those that are being lifted 
for present supplies have grown, and for 
planting in additional frames or in pots. If 
'* started " tubers are used for planting, not only 
is much time saved, but a more even crop will 
be the result. 



THE FLOWEB OABDEN. 

By A. C. Barti^tt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Corn wall. 

Ground-work. — If no spring-bedding is done, 
all the flower beds should now be thoroughly 
dug. Have plenty of planks at hand for wheeling 
upon from the walks to the beds. The nature of 
the manurial dressing will depend on the type 
of plant allotted to each bed. While in mixed 
beds it must be decided by the type which will 
predominate, it will be found best, as a rule, to 
richly dress the central portion of the bed and 
gradually diminish the quantity towards the out- 
side. Such strong feeders as Lobelia cardinalis. 
Dahlias, and those plants in which luxuriance 
of growth is desired, such as Ricinus, Eucalyp- 
tus, and Cannas, should be afforded a good 
supply of well-iotted farmyard manure. And 
at the other extreme, with such plants as Pelar- 
gonium, Heliotrope, and Begonia semperflorens, 
where abundance of flower is the chief con- 
sideration, a dressing composed chiefly of leaf- 
mould will be found best. For most bedding 
plants a good sprinkling of bone-meal worked 
into the top-spit of soil will be found beneficial, 
but I am not in favour of applying artificial 
manures until the plants have established them- 
selves. A watchful eye must be kept on the 
men while the digging is in progress, as at times 
there is a tendency to hurry over this work, and 
the points and corners of the beds suffer. It is 
difficult to persuade them that the flower garden 
should be as deeply worked as the kitchen 
garden. 

Carnations. — Beds should now be prepared for 
receiving the plants which are wintering in 
frame*? The outdoor plants should also receive 
attention, removing decaying leaves and weed- 
ing the beds, also stirring the surface-soil. A 



dusting of soot around the plants will promote 
good colour in the leaves and destroy slugs. 

Hollyhocks. — In most gardens the ravages of 
ih^ Hollyhock disease prevent any attempt 
being nladQ to grow this noble plant as a 
perennial, but if seed is sown now in moderate 
heat, plants can be raised which will flower this 
year and escape disfigurement to any great 
extent. Those plants which were raised last 
yeaf and are wintering in light, airy houses 
should for a time be still kept on the dry side 
aivd frequently examined for any signs of 
(fisease. As a preventive measure they should 
be frequently dusted with flowers of sulphur. 

lAly of the Valley. — ^The beds should receive 
a top-dressing of well-decayed manure; this 
should be broken up rather small, or it will 
impdde the growths when the plants commence 
to come through the surface. From the present 
time until growth commences out of ddk^s, 
home-grown crowns will force just as well as 
imported crowns, and have the advantage of 
being more fragrant. If it is desired to utilise 
the home stock, a breadth should be lifted and 
sorted, retaining the crowns' of flowering size 
for forcing, and with the remainder either make 
a fresh bed or plant them in such places as the 
wild garden or at the edge of a wood. 

Montbretias. — The older varieties qtdckly be- 
come congested, and it is necessary to lift the 
corms, at least, tveiy. other, year. After enrich- 
ing the soil, replant the largest corms [in a 
fresh position if another favourable one is 
available]. 

PUBLIO PABES AND GABDENa 

By W. W. Pettigrsw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open. Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Control of Games {continued). — When games are 
under the direct control of the Parks Department 
it is necessary to have definite play-pitches marked 
out an(f distinctively numbered in each recreation 
ground where play is allowed. In the case of foot- 
ball and hockey the side boundaries of these pitches 
need not be more than a few yards apart, but with 
cricket and baseball, for. the sake of safety, the dis- 
tance from pitch to pitch should never be less than 
70 yards. 

Notice from Clubs.-^li is also essential foir the 
Department to know for a good while beforehand of 
all the matches for which the grounds are likely to 
be required from time to time. To secure this infor- 
mation and prevent any misunderstanding we find 
it useful before the beginning of each game season 
to have notices posted up in our recreation grounds 
inviting club secretaries to send us as early as 
possible a list of their season's fixtures, with an in- 
timation as to which park they would prefer to 
play in. As these fixture-lists come to hand the 
dates required by the various clubs, with the 
different grounds preferred, are entered upon a 
sheet of double foolscap paper sjaecially drawn up 
for the purpose, A perusal of this document will 
indicate in a few moments the number of pitches 
required in each park on any given date. 

Permits are issued to the different secretaries 
once a month for the use of a pitch for each match 
(if possible) shown on their fixture card. Each 
permit has the name of the park where the match 
is to be played distinctly printed on it, with the 
date, number of pitch to be used, and the time at 
which the game starts. Before any play is allowed 
or apparatus erected, this permit has to be handed 
over to the man in charge of the ground. To 
prevent mistakes, this oflicial, each day matches are 
to be played, receives from the office a form upon 
which are shown the names of all the clubs playing, 
the number of the pitches allocated to each, and 
the time at which play begins. This form is 
returned to the office with what remarks the 
keeper may think necessary to insert about any 
game played, or the conduct of players. If the 
park keeper is of opinion that the ground is too wet 
for play, he puts up notices to that effect at all the 
entrances to the ground in question, and sees that 
play of no description takes place till it is dry again. 

Changes in Programme, — As it would be a matter 
of impossibility to have fixtures completed at the 
beginning of the season, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion to allocate pitches all at one time. Clubs 
have to alter and add to their engagements as the 
season goes on, as they sometimes find they have 
to abandon one match and take on another. They 
keep us informed of the changes, and we act as 
best we can to meet their requirements, hence our 
practice of sending out permits at the beginning of 
each month instead of only at the beginning of the 



season. It very often happens that there are more 
applications for permits for a certain date than 
there are pitches to dispose of. and it then becomes 
necessary to discriminate between the various 
applicants. To avoid friction we always endeavour 
to distribute permits as evenly as possible among all 
clubs, and in such a way that no club has a pitch 
allocated to it oftener than another. 

Casual players. — It roust not be concluCi«-d from 
the foregoing statement that we only allow 
organised games to be played in our parks. So 
long as goal posts are not used, and the gfround is 
in a fit condition, and not about to be taken up for 
a match, footballers and hockey players can 
practice as much as they please. With cricket, 
however, it is different. Instead of allowing 
indiscriminate play the Parks Department supplies 
and erects, free of charge, a number of full-si/ed 
practice nets in the quietest parts of the grounds, 
and restricts all cricket practice to these nets. 
Each division within a net is numbered in the 
same way as ordinary pitches, and clubs have 
one of these allocated to them for so many nights 
a week for practice. Children using soft balls can 
amuse themselves as much as they please away 
from the practice ground, but, of course, are not 
allowed to play over the match pitches, nor during 
the time a match is in progress. ' As might have 
been expected, when we first took full control of 
the games played in our recreation grounds we had 
many difficulties to contend against. These have.. 
however.been overcome, and sdl local •• sportsmen ' * 
now recognise that it was an exceedingly good 
thing for sport when the Parks Committee took 
the step it did. So as to mislead no one who may 
be desirous of following this example, I may men- 
tion, just to show some of the work it entails, that 
during the 12 months ending September 30. 1906. 
we issued no fewer than 1.878 game permits., 
besides a great number of letters and circulars in. 
connection with the playing of games. 



THE HABDT ntUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Matnb, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls. 
Bicton, East Devon. 

Peach and Nectarine trees. ^-The pruning^ 
cleansing, and re-training of these must now be 
undertaken, and the opportunity is thus pre-^ 
sented of dispensing wiUi any aged or exhausted 
branch, so that clean young growths from near 
the base of the tree may have the necessary 
space for their development, without which jt is 
impossible to maintam a tree with good fruit- 
bearing wood; The cutting out of shoots in 
autumn that have borne fruits is good practice,, 
and where this was done there will remain little 
pruning to do now, except in such cases as men- 
tioned above. 

Cleansing the trees. — Scale insects are often 
troublesome on out-of-door Peaches ; these are 
best removed with an ordinary pot label, es- 
pecially the large brown scales which usually 
infest the old wood. In bad cases it is best to 
go over the whole tree with the label, dislodg- 
ing as many scales as possible previous to wash- 
ing. Por washing the trees dissolve 12 ounces 
of soft soap in 4 gallons of warm water, and 
add a handful of flowers of sulphur and half a 
pint of quassia extract, thoroughly mixing all 
together. Keep the mixture constantly stirred 
during its application to the trees. A sponge, 
or a painter's soft brush, are useful for rubbing 
the wood, drawing it towards the points of the 
young growths, so as to avoid bruising or even 
displacing the olossom-buds. Should any shoots 
get broken, prune them back to a wood-bud, 
which is easily discernible by being more 
pointed than a blossom-bud. Let the walls be 
put into good condition by " pointing " the 
brick or stone-work, and afterwards applying a 
coat of limewash or colouring. It may not b? 
necessary to do this every year, unless the trees 
suffered badly from aphis or red spider. 

Training. — Spread out the main branches 
so as to induce a proportionate distribution of 
the sap over the whole tree. Between these, the 
bearing-wood should be laid in at from 4 inches 
to 6 inches asunder. It must be borne in mind 
that a young shoot will have to be trained in 
from the base of each present shoot for fruiting 
in 1908. Whether shreds and nails arc used, or 
the shoots are to be tied to wires, take care to 
allow ample space in shred or tie for the de- 
velopment of each shoot. -* 

The borders. — Having trained the trees, rake 
over the surface of the border to remove rubbish, 
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ic., ind it a top-dicssing js contidered to be 
n««ss4ry, prick up with the garden folk three 
inchc) of the old soil, wheeling this away and 
replenishing with good loam, adding one bar- 
ro«ful of crushed mortar rubble and one of 
voud ashes respectively to every donen barrow- 
loads of loam. If no lop-dressing is (3 be ap- 
plied, then scalt«T a thin layer of wood-ashes 
ind bone meal over the surface, pointing this 
ii vitb the fork aa soon as the soil is dry 
tnangh for it to be done. 



It time, but tha sooner it is finished 
better, as the Apiicot is the first fruit tree to 
open its blossoms. " Spurs " shoulrt be pruned 
beyond where they were stopped in summer ; 
short, stabby growths and eitension shoots may 
be left as they are when extension shoots have 
nol made more than 18 inches of growth in the 
past year. If they have made more than this, 
(h*n shorten them one-third their length. Apri. 
tni trees being so liable to "gumming," it is 
wry importMit to see that neither wire nor nail 



moss, which should be cut up roughly. Keep 
tbe plant about on a level with the rim of the pot, 
with the base al the bulbs just touching the moss. 



and its variety grandiflora — being at rest — should 
nol be repotted until growth recommences. The 
same remarks apply also to the while -lipped 
M. cuneata. whose flower spikes are now well 
advanced. The varieties with creeping thizoraea 
as M. apectabilis. M. Moreliana, M. Lubbersiana, 
&c., may be grown in shallow, but rather wide, 
pans as they extend rapidly in every direction. 
Old plants which may have lost a number of old 
pstfudo-bulbs, and have became ragged in appear- 
ance may be divided, all useless pseudo-bulbs cut 
away and (he growing pieces made up anew. 
Those pieces with but few roots must be fastened 
down lo the compost, as they will not succeed if 
tlie^ are in the least degree loose. All these Mil- 
tonias grow well in a cool and shady part of the in- 
termediate house. TherareM. Schroderi ana grows 
well in the same degree of heat, but requires rather 
more light. Afford just sufficient water to these 



Fig, 31. — EUCHARis grandiflora as 



BESSBO ROUGH, 



piesses unduly on the branches. Syringe the 
trees with quassia extract, and give the same 
attention lo the bcrders as recommended above 
for Peach borders. The border* containing 
eitber Apricot or Peach roots should extend 
qtiiiel feet from the base of the wall. 



Mirtimiji.— The Brazilian section should nowbe 
*"iniined to see if any of the plants require fieah 
malenal or additional root-room, this bein^ ibe 
proper seaaon to repot them. All the strong- 
Rmwing varieties as M. Clowesii. M. Russetliana. 
M. Umarckiana, M. Binoili, M. Veitchii, M. 
Regnelli, &c., tire best grown in pots which should 
be well drained with Fern rhizomes. Let the 
oiinposl consist of American root-fibre (Oamunda 
regalii), pulling this apart into lumps which may 
be placed firmly among the roots of the plant, 
covering the surlace with a thin layer of sphagnum- 



repotted plants to keep the surface moss in a grow- 
ing condition, but when they commence to flower 
they should be kept more than ordinarily moist. 
See that the young roots now pushing from the 
newest growths are not injured by insect pests. 

Lirlias. — The majority of the American Ijelias. as 
L. autumnalia. L. albida, L. Gouldiana, and those 
of the L: anceps type, will havs finished blooming 
for the season, and before the leading bulbs com- 
mence to make new roots the plants may, if neces- 
sary, be repotted. It is advisable to avoid all 
nefdless disturbance of the old roots, aa the plants 
often fail to bloom silisfacCorily the neit season. 
When repotting old-established plants it is not 
essential to retain more than two or three pseudo- 
bulhs lo one piece which can easily be pocted sepa- 
rately or re-made up into compact specimens. For 
these plants shallow pans or pots may be employed, 

SDod drainage is essential, and for a compost two 
lirds of the best fibrous peat and one third spha 
num*moss may beusei' '" ' " 

of small crocks and ci 



compost. about the roots moderately firm, and 
insert a few large crocks here and there so that 
water may pass rapidly away. Very little water is. 
needed at the root until the plants start to grow 
afresh, when the amount of moisture, heat, and 
ventilation may be gradually increased, 

L. GonldiiiBa, L. anafi and il$ variilies. — It is. 
adwsable to keep these plants in ihecoolesi part 01 
the Cattteya house, or if a Mexican house JS sel 
apart for them, the atmospheric temperature should 
be about bV. Everything that is possible should 
be done to prevent the new growths from starling 
prematurely ; the later they commence 10 grow the 
better the chances are of their blooming satis- 
factorily. The plants of L. autumnalis and L. 
albidashould be suspended in the driest part of the 
OdoDtoglossum bouse. 



PLANTS UNDSB QULSa 

B]F J, C. WtsTDN, Gudener to H. J. Kins, Eta., 
tailwdl P^ck, Kent. 

Coitus. — A batch of cuttings may now be in- 
serted, either fur providing plants to be uted ia 
a small state, or for growing into speciir.cu 
plants. 

Acer Ntgundo variigatum. — Tall spSciniens of 
this ornamental -leaved plant, if loiced early intu 
growth, give a pleasing effect when placed 
amongst Palms and similar plants. The Maples^ 
need lo be removed from the plant house in 
the summer time, but they can then be replaced 
by ornamental-leaved Abulilons, such as A. 
!^ellowianum variegatum, &c. In large and lofty 
structures, where small plants appear insigni- 
ficant, a pleasing eflect can be made with planls- 
of Begonia Kex, arranged in the form of 
mounds, carpeted with Selaginella, Tradcscan- 
tia, or any other suitable plant. 

EuchMis grundiflera (amatanica).—Thc pre- 
sent is a good time to overhaul these plants, tho'i 
roughly cleansing them of insect pests by sponging 
or spraying. Itepot any that require it, but bear 
in mind that the Eucharis generally flowers best 
when the pot or pan is filled with roots. Healthy 
plants growing in large pots may be afforded a 
rich top-dressing, potting only tho^ required 
for making larger specimens, or thai are at pre- 
sent in small pots and require repotting. If 
any of the plants are in an unhe.ilthy cunci- 
tion, the bulbs should be thoroughly washed 
out, leaving none of the old, sour soil on the 
roots. This done, the bulbs should be sorted 
into sizes, the larger, or floweririg bulbs to be 
potted in large pots of a size considered mosl 
suitable in the particular garden, and pulling 
sufficient bulbs in each pot to make a well- 
furnished specimen. The smaller bulbs should 
be placed several together in 4} or G.ioch pots, 
to be afterwards potted on. The soil lor 
Eucharis should consist mainly of sweet, fibrosis 
loam, with all the fine soil shaken from it, but 
wilh additions of sand and charcoal. Ali.-r 
potting, they should be put into a damp at- 
mosphere of stove temperature, and ii a liltl: 
bottom heat can b« afforded them so much th« 
better. As the rooti will require very lillle 
water at first, great care should be taken that 
too much is not given, as over-watering is pro- 
bably the main reason why so many Eucharis 
plants get into an unhealthy condition. For 
established plants weak soot water is a capital 
stimulant. I have never practised resting 

recommended, but have always kept the plants 
in a growing condition. 1 enclose a photograph 
of some plants (see fig. 31), which have been 
grown for nearly eight years in the same stove. 
Shading from hot sunshine is very necessary, 
atid 1 have seen Euchiuis doing very well under 
the shade of Palms, Stephanotii, fee. The 
finest Eucharis I ever saw were grown by a 
market -grower. The roof glass was shaded with 
a thick coat of whitewash, the plants were never 
rested, but several long houses were filled solelv 
with Eucharis in the most robust heallh, and 
blooming abundantly. 

Hymtnocallii. — These plants, often seen m 
gardens under the name Pancratium, sucreed 
under similar conditions, with regard to heat 



rans is the most popular variety 1 
uid H. macroslephana, nol met with so often,, 
is a beautiful fiower that should be included in. 
a collection of these plants. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS shotdd be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER, 4i« Wellington Street, Coven t Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Pabilcetlon, as wM as specimens and plants 
for tusming, should be addressed to the BDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Commumcattons should be written on one side only of 
THE PAPER, unt as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— r/v Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unuud communuations or illustrations, utdess bv 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Uluetratlons. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or -injury. 

ti9w»pmper».~-Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local NewB.—Correspondents will greatly oblige t^ sending to 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters whichit is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS FORJHE ENSUING WEEK. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2- 

Soc. Fran9. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6- 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amateur Gard. Assoc, meet. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7— 
Linnean Soc. meet 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8— 

Roy. Gard. Orphan Fund Ann. Meeting and election of 

candidates, at Simpson's Restaurant, Strand, London, 

W.C. FriendlytHnner in evening;. 
Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soc. Annual Meeting. 

Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 69*4*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

IxntDOH.— Wednesday, January 80 (6 p.m.): Max. 42*; 
Min. 85*. 
Gardeners* Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— r/wir«<iay, January 
81 (10 A.M.): Bar., 80-0; Temp., 36'; Weather- 
Hud frost. 
PnoviHCKS.^ Wednesday, January 80 (6 p.m.) : Max. 40« 
Yarmouth ; Min. 86*, Peebles. 



8ALK8 FOR THB BNSUINQ WBBK. 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY— 

Hardy Border Plants and Bulbs, Roses, Azaleas, Fruit 
Trees, &c., at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 12. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance Sale of 14 Greenhouses, Piping, Brickwork, 
&c., at Asbburnham Park Nurseries, 489, King's Road, 
Chelsea, by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy Border Plants and Bulbs, Liliums, Azaleas. 
Rhododendrons, Palms and Plants, at 12; Roses and 
Fruit Trees at 1.30 and 4 ; at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.G., 
by Protheroe & Morris. 

Roses, Plants, Lilies, &c., at Stevens* Rooms, 88, King 
Street, Covent Garden, at 12.80. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported and Established Orchids in variety. Orchids in 
flower and bud, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe 
& Morris, at 12.45. 



The 



The annual meeting of this 
^ excellent society was held at 
MPS' "Simpson's "on January 24, 
Benevolent. ^^^^^ our issue had gone to 

press, so that we were unable 
to chronicle the results of the election. We 
are now able to mention the names of the 
successful candidates, and to assert once more 
that the Society is excellently managed, and, 
so far as its means allow, doing its work very 
efficiently. It might do more were it better 
supported, especially by the gardeners them- 
selves. We trust that in future many more* 
owners of gardens will follow the example of 
Lady Ilchester and of Earl Beauchamp by 
throwing open their gardens once a year on 
payment of a small sum, for the benefit of the 
institution. The society has, within our recol- 
lection, not only made great progress, but it 
has loosened the shackles which encumbered it 
and prevented it from accomplishing all the 
good it was intended to do. Even now it seems 
aupmalous that men who have subscribed for 
several years, whose claims are beyond dis- 



pute, or that the widows of such men, should 
not be placed by the committee at the first 
opportunity on the pension list (subject to the 
approval of the members), but without the 
formality of obtaining the suffrages of the 
voters. 

All the cases are deserving, but those who 
have done their best when they had the oppor- 
tunity to help their fellows should be the first 
to receive aid when they stand in need of help 
themselves. Of late years the committee has 
done something in this direction by crediting 
such candidates with a number of votes in 
proportion to the amount subscribed or the 
special necessities of the case. This is a step 
in the right direction, but anyone who looks 
down the list and refers to our report of the 
proceedings will see at once that there are 
certain candidates whose claims, are so subr 
stantial that (assuming that other circum- 
stances permitted) they should have been placed 
on the list at once without having to trouble 
their friends, or still more important, without 
having to wait years before securing the 
benefits of the institution. 

The Victorian Era Fund and the Samaritan 
Fund render great assistance in these circum- 
stances, and we trust most earnestly that these 
excellent funds will be largely increased in the 
future. 

It is hardly becoming to report at full length 
the proceedings at the "friendly supper "which 
follows the work of the day, because it is 
understood that this is a private rather than a 
business meeting, and no one who knows the 
circumstances will begrudge the members their 
recreation after the labours of the day. We 
may, however, corpment without impropriety 
on some remarks made by the chairman as to 
the necessity of raising the position of some 
gardeners by a better education, and by a 
higher general rate of remuneration. It is to 
be hoped that there are not many ** gardeners" 
to whom the disparaging remarks made by the 
chairman can apply, but there are some few, 
no doubt, and these ate the very men whose 
names we should not expect to find among 
the subscribers to the Gardeners* Benevolent, 
or to the Orphan Fund. 

The British Gardeners' Association, which 
now numbers i,ooo members, was formed with 
a view of affording some guarantee of cha- 
racter and competence, and thus of eliminat- 
ing the incompetent and the undesirable 
who practise under the name of gardener. 
It is endeavouring to raise the social standard 
of the members of the craft by co-operation 
and other legitimate means. The success or 
the inefficiency of the charitable institutions 
are, of course, inseparably bound up with 
the financial position of the gardeners. As 
they become raised in the social scale, and 
as their remuneration is increased m. pro- 
portion to their responsibilities, so shall we 
hear less of questionable commissions, and 
more and more of that self-respect which will 
cause the gardeners to depend more and more 
on their own exertions and less and less on tfie 
benevolence of outsiders. Larger support will 
be given to the gardening charities, and more 
and more power for good will accrue to the 
British Gardeners' Association. 

We may here add that the 68th Annual 
Dinner of the Gardeners' Benevolent will be 
held on Wednesday, June 26, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole, when the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, M.P., will preside. 



Our Supplementary Illustration.— The 

name under Mr. Smith's engraving of Rudbeckia 
Heliopsis x was printed as Rudbeckia Heliopsidis 
under the impression that that was the correct 
name of the plant figured. We learn, however, 
that this is erroneous, and that the proper spelling 
is Rudbeckia Heliopsis x . It is unfortunate that 
two names so closely similar should have been 
given to two diflerent plants. The following com- 
munication from Mr. Gumbleton. to whom we 
were indebted for the specimen, gives the history 
of the plant and shows it to be a hybrid between 
the old Rudbeckia or Echinacea purpurea and 
Helianthus multiflorus. If ^his be really the origin 
of the plant the case is one of great interest : — 

•• I received a plant of this hardy Composite (the 
Red Sunflower) towards the end of 1905 from its 
raisers in Germany, Herren Kohler & Rudell. 
of Windischleuba, Altenburg, who assert that it is 
a hybrid resulting from the cross fertilisation of 
Helianthus multiflorus with Echinacea purpurea, 
and they have named it the Red Sunflower. It 
bloomed freely in my garden during last summer, 
producing about SO flowers. I was somewhat dis- 
appointed with the colour, which could hardly be 
called red, but the large number of flowers, most 
of which opened simultaneously, made it a very 
showy object in the garden. I had previously 
tried to raise it from seed, but could not get them 
togcrminaie." W. E. GumbUtoH. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. — The 

secretary informs us that the annual general 
meeting of the members of this society will take 
place at Carr's Restaurant, 2C4, Strand, W.C, 
on Monday next. February 4, at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. Charles E. Shea, Esq.. president, will 
preside. Agevda ; To receive the executive com- 
mittee's annual report and accounts for the year 
1906 ; to elect officers for the year ensuing ; to 
consider, and, if approved, to adopt, the new rules 
of the society as per draft circulated among the 
members ; to transact such other business as per- 
tains to the annual general meeting. 

Qeo. Monro, Ltd., Concert.— The com- 
mittee informs us that the 11th annual concert will 
be held on Thursday, Februai-y 21, at the Queen's 
Hall. Langham Place. Geo. Monro. Esq.. will 
preside. From the cash statement of the results 
of the concert held on February 22. 1906. we learn 
that the following donations were given to chari- 
ties : Ten guineas were given to the Gardeners' 
Royal Benevolent Institution, six guineas each to the 
Wholesale Fruit and Potato Trades Benevolent 
Society, and to the Surgical Aid Society, five 
guineas to the Charing Cross Hospital, three 
guineas each to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, 
and to the Covent Garden Lifeboat, and iv^o 
guineas to the Geo. Monro, Ltd., Pension Fund, 
and the Geo. Monro, Ltd., Outing Fund, total 
£38 17s. The total gross receipts from the con- 
cert were about £200, and the expenses £160. 

Presentation to a Gardener. — Mr. W. 

McColl, bailifl' and head gardeher to Sir Mark 
Collet. Bart., was presented with a clock by his 
fellow employees, at St. Clere, on Wednesday. 
January 16. on his leaving St. Clere to enter the 
services of Mr. J. Clifford Cory, at Llantamam 
Abbey, Monmouthi^hire. 

Linnean SociETV.^The next general meeting 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Thursday, February 7. 
1907. Papers r—l, Dr. Otto Staff, F.L.S.. 
•'New' Plants from Malaya"; 2, Mr. F. Chap- 
man, A.L.S., *• Tertiary Foraminifera of Victoria 
— The Balcombian Deposits of Fort Philip.*' 
Exhibitions. — 1, Messrs. H. & J. Groves, F.L.S., 
Specimens of Chara ornithopoda* 2, I<^ev. John 
Gerard, S.J.. F.L.S., Some Observations of 
Climbing Plants (with lantern slides) ; 3, Mr. W. 
Rose Smith, Herbarium formed by A. Rupeni, 

16)8 1700. ' 



Supplemtni 10 [be " Gtrintn' Chronicle." 



The red-sunflower, Rudbeckia Heliopsidis, from the collection 

OF \V. E. GuMBLETON, ESQ. 

Temple PiesE Ltd., Piinien, 7-i], RoHber)' Avenue, London. E.G. 
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Thk Pkevention of Corruption AcT.^-We 
have received from two separate sources a copy 
of the following circular, sent to gardeners 
and emanating from a well-known German 
seed firm: — "Herewith I have the pleasure 
of presenting you my new general seed catalogue 
which I recommend to your kind notice. As the 
direct demand for my Erfurt seeds in consequence 
of their excellent quality is increasing from year 
to year in England. I take the liberty in offering a 
bonus of 10 per cent for all orders kindly entrusted 
to me. and 20 per cent, if amount of invoice exceeds 
£5. All my seeds uphold the standard of 
saperiority. and must not be confounded with the 
average quality in the trade which are very 
profitable for the dealers, but are disappointing to 
Che sower Thanking you in anticipation for your 
kind orders. It is necessary to caution all 
agents and gardeners that the receipt of such 
'bonuses.' if not made known to the principals. 
«ill be attended with great risk of severe 
pcna'^ies." 

British Gardeners in the United States. 
—We lately published, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Wallace, a list of horticulturists who had migrated 
from the mother country to the United States and 
achieved eminence in their new abode. We have 
often regretted that we hear so comparatively 
little of the doings of those who have left our 
shores, and that, whilst we are familiar with the 
doings of the few at the top of the tree, we bear 
relatively little of those perhaps equally good men. 
but not so well known to the horticultural public. 
Amongst others we note the following : — ^Alfred 
LovsLBss, President of the Chr3rsanthemum 
Society of America ; born September 26, 1666, at 
Laagford, Somerset, went to the United States in 
1889. John K. M. L. FAhguAR, bom at Fyvie, 
Scotland, on July 28, 1858. He was an old Chis- 
wick student, and is now one of the directors of 
the Society of American Florists and " Ornamental 
Horticiltjrists" (sic). 

Dr. Herbert Webber, who visited this 
country at the time of the first Hybridisation Con- 
ference, and has for some years been connected 
with the Government Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington, has accepted a professorship in the 
Cornell University. His duties will have special 
reference to experimental work in connection with 
horticulture and agriculture. 

No More ** Pod- Bursters." — To obviate 
the anstghtliness of the split calyx, Messrs. Max- 
riiLD & DiMOND. of Warren, R.I., have, says the 
Awterictm Florist, invented a sheath which is 
slipped over the bud and prevents the splitting of 
the sepals. Our contemporary adds that it has 
examined this artificial calyx, and "considers it 
the simplest and most feasible device of this 
character that we have seen." 

The Ameer of Afghanistan. — The Amber 
OP Afghanistan is a great gardener, and under 
direct orders his agents lately in England have 
placed extensive orders for the complete equipment 
of his garden according to the most up-to date 
ideas, from an improved spade to the choicest of 
products Messrs. Carter, the King's seedsmen, 
of High Holbom. have received instructions to 
make a large shipment in this direction, the 
Ameer himself having marked down in their books 
many of the specialities that he is anxious to have 
tested in the Palace gardens at Kabul, previous ex- 
periments having proved so successful. Special 
parcels have also been made up for distribution 
among the Court officials at Kabul. At present 
the Royal gardens are arranged according to Wes- 
tern ideas, md the surroundings have become 
quite picturesque owing to the plantings of trees 
made some yean ago by the English gardener sent 
oat by Messrs. Carter «Sr Co. 



Researoh.— The following remarks by Mr. 
Hall, the director of the Rothamsled experi- 
mental station, at the Society of Arts, apply in 
their degree as much to horticulture as to agri- 
culture and are specially applicable now that a 
start is being made at Wisley. 

'* What provision is this country tnaking for add- 
ing to the stock of knowledge at the service of the 
farmer? A start has indeed been made in the 
direction of education, but the necessary prelimin- 
,ary to education is research. The teacher can^onlv 
hand on what is already known, and there is much 
yet unknown about the growth of our commonest 
crops and the action of our standard fertiliser^. 
Only by continued investigation and experiment 
can a knowledge be obtained of the conditions 
necessary to maike the maximum profit out of our 
land, our crops, and our stock. What provision 
then is the country making for research in agri- 
cultural matters ? Well, I can only tell you that 
the grams of our Board of Agriculture for agricul- 
tural research during the past year amounted to 
£425, while the corresponding grant in the United 
States of America (salaries and administration 
expenses being excluded in either case) was more 
than £200,000. Looking at the various yields of 
the various countries of the world we find that 
Great Britain is the most intensively farmed 
country ; it contains the biggest crops per acre, it 
has to spend the most to obtain them. Further- 
more, the bigger the crop the greater are the risks 
of disease and blight, and the greater are the diffi- 
culties in securing high quality. Here then in 
Great Britain exists the greatest need for know- 
ledge and investigation ; nor can we always beg 
knowledge from wiser countries, for many of our 
problems are special and brought about bv the 
very conditions of high farming which prevail here. 
England was the first country to start an experi- 
mental station, yet Rothamsted still remains the 
only institution solely devoted to agricultural 
research in the British Isles, if we except the farm 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Wobum. 
The income of the Rothamsted station, derived 
from private oenef action, is about £2,600 a year ; 
in the United States each of the 58 States possesses 
a station receiving £3,000 a year from the Federal 
Government, in addition to what the State itself 
may contribute, while there is also the great 
Central Department of Agriculture, of which I )iave 
already spoken. Yet Rothamsted cannot obtain a 
grant from the Board of Agriculture to extend its 
operations ; the country is too poor, agriculture too 
unimportant an industry. 

Chrysanthemums and How to Qrow 
Them for Exhibition. — When a book reaches 
a fourth edition, pretty good evidence is afforded 
that the publication has justified its existence. 
This is the case with the little work above men- 
tioned which is published at the cost of Is. by 
Messrs. CoUingridge, 148, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C. The title explains the limitations the 
author, Mr. J. B. Wroe, has imposed upon him- 
self, and the preface explains the author's views 
at fuller length. We have then an excellent 
practical treatise on the culture of the plant for 
exhibition purposes. The multifarious details, 
the times at which they should be carried out, 
are all explained fully and stress is laid upon the 
kinds that do well in the south but not so well 
in the north, and vice versd. Lists of appro- 
priate varieties are provided, as well as copious 
tables, a few illustrations and an index. We 
could have wished a fuller account of the im- 
portant subject of bud-variation as illustrated by 
the several " breaks ** and the process of " tak- 
ing" the buds, but the limitations of the book 
afford us no right to complain of a book in- 
tended for exhibitors only. We can only hope 
that someone with sufficient competence and 
skill will undertake the study of bud-develop- 
ment as shown in the Chrysanthemum, as we 
are sure that the results would not only be of 
scientific interest, but would eventually facili- 
tate the labours of the growers. 

8an Francisoo. — The florist's business is 
recovering after the earthquake and fire. All the 
old firms have, says the American Flonst, resumed 
business, and several n^w ones have appeared, 
amongst them four Japanese establishments. 



Fire at a Wokinq Nursery.— Damage to 

the extent of between £850 and £400 was done by 
a fire at the Goldsworth Nursery of Mr. W. C* 
Slococx. in the early hours of Sunday last. Thtf 
outbreak was first observed about one a.m.9 
by a lady, from a bedroom window of The 
Beacon, which overlooks the nursery, and her 
husband immediately ran to arouse Mr. Slqcock, 
who telephoned for the Woking Fire Brigade. A 
large quantity of nursery stock, comprising some 
56,000 plants, chiefly fruit trees, packed ready for 
dispatch; was either destroyed or damaged, to- 
gether with a waggon, tip cart, spring cart, and 
many bales of peat moss. The origin of the fire is 
unknown, Mr. Slocock's loss is partly covered 
by insurance. 

A TREE'S HiSTORY.-^One of the giant trees 
of California [Wellingtonia], whose pictures 
adorn a good xiiany advertisement hoards, 
was cut down some . time ago, and on 
examination revealed a most instructive hit« 
tory of the forest fires, which had swept 
the region where for moTQ than 2,000 years 
the trees had existed. ' The effects of fires occor- 
ring centuries ago are registered in the trunks of 
trees, and the record is completely concealed by 
subsequent healthy growth. The tree had an 
enormous burn on on9 side, 30 feet in height 
and occupying 18 feet in its circumference. 
This bum was due to a fire which occurred in 
1797, and the tree bad therefore occupied mora 
than a century in its efforts to repair this injury, 
its method being ingrowth of new tissues from 
the margin of the great black wound. The tree 
began its existence in about 271 B.C., and in 
245 A.i>. occurred a burning on the trunk 3 feet 
wide. This fire took place therefore in its 517th 
year. A hundred and five years were occupied 
in covering this wound with new tissues. For 
1,196 years no further injuries were registered. 
In 1141 A.D., at 1,172 years of age, the tree was 
burned a second time in two long grooves. 
Each had its own system of repair. In 1580 A.D., 
at 1,851 years of age, occurred another fire, 
causing a burn on the trunk 2 feet wide, which 
took 56 years to cover with new tissues. Two 
hundred and seventeen years of growth followed 
the burn. In 1797 a.d. occurred the tremendous 
fire which burned the great scar of 18 feet wide. 
In the hundred odd years which have since gone 
by, the tree had been repairing the bum, and had 
reduced the exposed area by about 4 feet of width. 

Mr. Holmes' Collection of ALOiC.^ 

Through the generosity of Mr. W. A. Caobu&y, 
the large collection of Algse made during the 
last 30 years by Mr. £. M. Holmes, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Pharmaceutical Society's Mu- 
seums, has t)een acquired for the botanical de- 
partment of the University of Birmingham. 
The collection includes about 13,000 specimens, 
and has the reputation of being, apart from the 
national collections at the British Museum and 
Kew, the best collection of Algae in the country. 
The collection has been made by Mr. Holmes in 
his holidays during the last SO years. It is, as we 
learn from the Pharmaceutical Journal^ essen- 
tially a collection of authentic specimens care- 
fully selected and mounted so as to show the 
character of the branching; each variety and 
each form of fructification in any species receiv- 
ing a separate sheet to itself and every variety 
of a species obtainable being represented. 
WTien Mr. Holmes began the study of marine 
Algae only 400 British species were known, but 
the number of British species has now been 
raised to 750. Mr. Holmes' collection of 
Btitish -Lichens, probably one of the best as 
regards rarity and beauty of specimens ever 
made, is now in the possession of the Notting- 
ham ITniversity College Museum, and his col- 
lection of Mosses, largely representing those of 
Devon and Cornwall, passed some years ago 
into the possession of Cambridge University. 
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CyssHAM Growers and Fruit- Pests. — 

Some representative fruit-growers and market- 
gardeners of the Evesham district met at the Town 
. Hall, Evesham, on January 23, under the presi- 
dency ofj the Mayor (Mr. W. A. Fisher), to 
'consider a proposal to revive the old Evesham 
Fruit-Pests Committee. Mr. T. E. Doeg. a 
member of the old committee, referred to the 
^^ood work done by that committee which was 
organised in 1890. It was then quite a common 
occurrence to see large areas of Plum trees as bare 
of leaves at midsummer as in the winter, owing to 
the unchecked plague of the winter-moth oLter- 
pillars, for grease-banding had not then been 
properly and systematically carried out. aild no 
other means had ever been adopted to protect the 
trees against other pests. It was through the Old 
committee that systematic grease-binding in the 
winter months was generally adopted in the dis- 
tricts with the auxiliary use of spraying in spring 
or early summer. With the advantage of improved 
mettiods a committee might carry on investigations 
Nvhich could not fail to prove of immense value to 
the fruit'growing industry. Mr. W. Masters said 
he believed the future of fruit-growing was very 
largely dependent upon work such as was pro- 
posed. It was not only a question of preserving 
the crops, but they had to consider the quality of 
the fruit which pests so much affected. Mr. H. 
Bastin Pollard suggested the consideration of 
frosts, bullfinches, silver leaf, and the borer as 
subjects [of investigation] for the committee. Mr. 
G. F. Hooper said that it might be advisable for 
the county authority to assist them to retain Mr. 
Theobald or Mr. Collincb as experts, so th^t 
they might have the highest professional opinion. 
Other suggestions were offered, and ultimately a 
committee of 14 >vas elected, and it is under- 
stood they would coosidfr the question of rules, 
officers, and the constitution of tlie new body 
generally. 

Acacia (Mimosa) i'or thi^ Emolish Markets. 

— Large quantities of Acacia sprays at this season 
find their way to our markets and florists' shops. 
These come chiefly from the South of France, 
whence, in 1903-1904, 500,^81 packages were des- 
patched between December and April. On an 
average, says the Revme Horticole, the small growers 
along the French Riviera obtain for their flowers 
generally ail annual revenue of about 4,000,000 
francs (£160,000). The spfecies principally culti- 
vated, Und^r th'e misleading name of Mimosa, are 
Acacia floribunda. which comes into the market 
from Nbvettber to February, and A. dealbata. 
which comes in a little later. Nice, Cannes, 
Hydres. and Vence are the principal stations 
whence quick flower-trains are despatched, via 
Boulogne, to London. At first the growers de- 
pended on specimens growing in the open air, of 
which so many may be seen in the public gardens 
at Nice and elsewhere. Now. a common practice 
is to cut the flowering branches before the flowers 
expand, place them in jars of water in a dark 
place, and exposed to a temperature of 28^ to 30^ C. . 
(84*' to 86^ F.). At the end of 24 or 86 hours the 
flowers are sufficiently expanded. In other cases 
forcing is carried on in low pits warmed and 
shaded Care has to be exercised in choosing the 
branches for forcing, those in the centre of the 
tree away from the sun are the best for early work. 
If when the buds are squeezed in the hand they 
readily fall to pieces, they are in a fit state to be 
forced. Those which are not thus disintegrated 
must be forced at a later date. Forcing is gener- 
ally begun at the beginning of January. The 
trees are propagated by offsets from tlie roots, 
especially from those species which are known to 
flower early. In order to promote the production 
ot these offsets the lateral roots are twisted or 
sliced longitudinally, and a small narrow portion 
of the bark removed. The price obtained in the 
London market varies, according to the season. 



from 2*50 to 7*50 francs, and even 12*50 francs 
per package weighing 5 kilos. (11 to 12 lb.). The 
package is sold with the flowers. It is said that 
the London dealers forward the packing material 
to the growers and deduct the cost from the pro- 
duce of the sales. The salesmen charge a com- 
mission of 10 per cent, plus the cost of transport 
from Boulogne to London. ^ The freight from 
Nice to Boulogne is paid by the growers. Pack- 
•ages leaving Nice on Monday at 1 p.m. arrive in 
Co vent Garden at about 5 a.m. on Wednesdays, 
i.e., in less than 40 hours. There is no Customs 
duty to be paid here on these packages. 

German Horticultural Exhibitions. — 

Mannheim is preparing an extensive horticul- 
tural exhibition this year from May 1 to Octo- 
ber 20. The town of Mannheim is situated on 
the Rhine where the Neckar falls into that river, 
and is only half an hour from Heidelberg, 
known for its old castle, and an hour's drive 
from Darmstadt, a well-known place for modem 
art and horticulture. Mannheim is on the direct 
route from Mayence and Frankfurt to Baden, 
Karlsruhe cmd Switzerland. Very considerable 
funds ' are guaranteed, and the town of Mann- 
heim is preparing an exhibition combining art 
and horticulture. There will be not only a per- 
manent show, lasting all the summer in the 
grounds, but nearly every week there will be 
special shows of Orchids, flowers, fruits, and 
other products of the season. Art and horti- 
culture will be united in laying out a numl)er 
of gardens in different styles. A large water- 
garden will serve to display all kinds of 
Nymphaeas, many up to this time not known 
to horticulture and botany. Many houses will 
be fllled with Palms, Victoria regia and V. 
Cruziana, Oichids, Nelumbiums, &c. The large 
hall, the Rosengarten, besides other large halls^ 
are prepared to open their doors to the horti- 
cultural products of the whole country. From 
May 7 to 9 the first international Orchid exhi- 
bition will be opened. Roses will be specially 
well shown at Mannheim, besides very many 
not specially mentioned. 

Dresden. — A large. international horticultural 
exhibition will also be held at Dresden from 
May 4 to May 12, so that it will be possible for 
the visitor to (.Germany to see both these exhibi- 
tions in one journey. 

The Royal and Imperial Horticultural 
Society of Vienna. — The project of instituting 
a permanent exhibition of plants in the society's 
buildings, which are conveniently situated on 
the " Ring " in the centre of the city, has for 
some time been under discussion, and it came 
before a general meeting of the gardeners of the 
vicinity and members of the trade in November 
in a concrete form, the following proposals be- 
ing made by the landscape gardener, Herr 
Johann Zopf:— (1) That for the purpose of a 
permanent exhibition the glasshouses (cold and 
warm) and pits and frames, as well as a por- 
tion of the reserve garden, should be set aside 
by the society. (2) All plants brought before 
the members, on the Sprechabenden (evenings 
for discussions and speeches), also inclusive of 
novelties of special interest, would be on 
view in these glasshouses free of charge. (3) In 
recognition of deserving novelties of the ex- 
hibitor's own raising, first, second, and third- 
class certificates would be awarded by the com- 
mittees concerned, Jtiese cert ficates being 
awarded on the occasion of the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes. (4) The cost of carriage to the 
society's premises to be defrayed by the sender, 
and that of their return, if outside of Vienna, 
to be paid by the society. Seeing that the so- 
ciety's glasshouses, ofiices, &c., are situated in 
the heart of the town, and readily reached from 
all points, it is expected that horticulturists will 
visit these permanent exhibitions in consider- 
able numbers, their attention being directed to 



them by the trade journals. At the present, 

everything is vague and indefinite, and it is yet 
too soon to prophesy. 

INOREASED PRIZES FOR VEGETABLES AT 

THE Shrewsbury Exhibition. — Growers and 
exhibitors of vegetables will learn with exceed- 
ing interest that the committee of the Shropshire 
Horticultural Society has agreed to put these 
products on a higher plane this year in rela- 
tion to prizes than they have hitherto occupied. 
At Shrewsbury, plants, flowers, and fruit have 
long been encouraged by magnificent prizes ; 
now vegetables are to be similarly honoured. 
The Society's class for 12 kinds, for which the 
prizes hitherto have been £4, £3, and £2, will 
now have prizes of the value of £10, £7, £4, and 
£2. The Shropshire county class will also have 
its prizes increased in value. But to prevent any 
diminution of competition in the trade-class5s 
for vegetables, hitherto the chief classes in thi? 
section of the exhibitions at Shrewsbury, not 
only will each one be for nine kinds to make 
all equal, but a special prize of 10 guineas will 
be given for the best collection in these trade 
classes. This is certainly most liberal encour- 
agement. 

Publications Reoelved.— i4nnwa/ Report of the 
New Zealand Department of Agriculture. This, the 
13th annual report (for 1906). is a bulky tome of which 
Mr. T. W, Kirk is editor, and he is also responsible for 
the divisions Of biology, horticulture And pubjications. 
A wonderful amount of work is carefully chronicled. 
The book now contains many illustrations. — The Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales. December, 
1906. Contents : Typical varieties of wheat grown in 
N.S.W.,F. E. Guthrie; Rhodes Grass. J. H. Maiden; 
Water Hyacinth in N.S.W., :&c.^Le MoniUur du 
Jardinier, ZOth January. University of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Urbana, November, 
1906. Circular No. 105.— The Duty of Ckemiftry to 
Agriculture, by Cyril G. Hopkins. 



FOBESTBYp 

FORESTRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

OXFORD. 

The latest addition to the Uij^versity, the 
forestr>' branch, is developing rapidly, as the 
following data will show. There are now 56 
students of forestry at Oxford, namely -.T^Tirst- 
year students, 27 ; second-year students, 16 ; 
third-year students (on practical work), 13. Of 
these students, 43 will go to India, two to an 
Indian native state, eight to the Colonies } tin> 
are private students for the diploma (both having 
already taken their degree), and one is an Alsa. 
tian.. During the year 1907 18 additional proba- 
tioners will bo appointed, by nomination, on the 
recommendation of a selection committee. Can- 
didates must, on July 1, 1907, be over 18 and 
under 22 years of age. They must send in their 
applications not later than July 1, 1907. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the secretary* 
Judicial and Public Department, India Office* 
London, S.W. The Professor of Forestry, Dr. 
Schlich, at 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, fs ready to 
advise any candidates. Times , January 28, 1907. 

THE DOUGLAS FIR AS A FOREST TREE. 

Prince Bismakck showed me his Douglas 
plantation at Friedrichsruh when I was staying 
with him in September, 1889, shortly before his 
" fall." Those at Varzin I never saw. The 
Chancellor was specially proud of a curiously 
thick patch of " Douglas," then about 10 years 
old. Never had I seen Conifers, except self- 
sown Scotch, so thick upon the ground. 

In reply to your editorial request for opinions 
as to " variations " and " rate of growth," may 
I add that warning against the Colorado variety 
[except for ornamental purposes] is needed, in- 
asmuch as '^ Douglas " is Douglas to a British 
Crown forester, and this slow-growing blue or 
glaucous variety is mixed with the vivid green 
Californian or *' Pacific-slope " Douglas in some 
recent plantations. D, 
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THE PROPAGATOR. 

TBI period is approaching when theie will 
br a nnewtti at growth at the roots of 
sHVt indoor subjects, and the plant-propa- 
pcnr will jccommence his labours after 
ti< two moaths of almost enforced inactivity 
!•: this department of gardening. A few re- 
Euiks may tberefoie be considered appropriate 
in rtfud to the pota, pans, &c., used for the 
R-rpuon of the cuttings. The receptacles may 
Mih<r be small pots, from 1 to 2 inches in 
;:jiDrt<r, or shallow pans, of widths varying 
l! .m 4 to 8 inches in diameter ; and in order that 
ibi cgtiings shall have no large amount of soil 
Irneilh tbeEn.holdingiQuch moisture, and lend- 
.3( iberefore to promote decay in the cuttings, 
•it faeighl of a seed or cutting pan should not 
cLMd 3 inches, and it should be furnished with 
1 ;Fn[ial outlet and several others at the side, 
i;:]ile close to the bottom. 

Pats and pans of greater diameter and depth 
iLaD those named should not have tbe central 



be placed, and pressed evenly and firmly, then 
tbcsoil, and finally the sand layer. The proper 
rule to follow in affording soil is to choose thai 
in which a plant is known (o grow best, and 
to add to this a certain proportion of clean 
sand. The last layer, the sand, should be as 
clean as it can be obtained, or, failing that, 
it should be cleansed in several waters before 
use. The soil should be moderately moist, as 
a dry soil does not usually set closely around a 
ciilting, and a wet soil sets loo tightly, hinder- 
ing the progress of the tender rootlets, shutting 
out the air, setting up disease, and ultimately 
bringing about the death of tbe cutting. 

In general, the soil has less influence on the 
formation of roots Chan warmth, moisture, and 
tight. Perhaps the best kind of soil for filling 
pots, pans, boies, Ac., consists of the finer part 
of turfy loam, which should be used to the 
extent of three-quarters tbe depth of the vessel, 
over which the layer of sand should be placed, 
first affording tbe soil a thorough application of 



ai regards Its sJM to the plants over which JH is 
placed ; accordingly, big bells should not be 
placed over a few small cuttings, as these would 
be moM difficult to toot than in the componj 
of many. 

Instead of being obliged to use many bell- 
glasses and cUeiii, small, low ca93a, fitted 
tightly with glass lights, can be used, these 
being stood in the propagating bouse or other 
suit ably-heated structure. 

Ko cutting should be placed in a house or 
frame having a higher temperature than tbe 
species requires for its natural development. 
When a cutting is placed in a structure that is 
too warm, and where a moist atmosphere is 
constantly maintained, the tissues grow with 
too great rapidity, tlie vitality of the cat- 
ting is soon exhausted, and it then becomes soft 
and watery, tbe leaves thin in substance, and it 
probably perishes. A too low degree of warmth 
brings other evils in its train. A certain amount 
of warmth is needed by CDttings <A every kind 
of plant ; the immediate eSecl of which is to 



Fig. 32. — view in the "seedlinq" orchid house op uessrs. w. bull and sons, > 

(See note by Mr. de Barri Crawshay in the Issue for January 12.) 



We corered with a convex crock, but with an 
loierted pot of small size, commensurate with 
"Jw »iBe of the pot or pan. the bottom of the 
intcited pot being level with the surface of 
»nd or soil. This pot serves as a reservoir of 
'«»', for the benefit of the cuttings, and, in the 
>■« of » hot-water healed propagating bed, for 
■l>( pastage of heat from the chamber under- 
"iih it into the bouse. The cuttings being in- 
'n»d m circles around the inverted pot are 
'"fl'l)' separated when rooted without injury 
■■^ the roots. 

>'me propagators, instead of the inverted pot, 
''it ute of a little cylinder of char:oal in the 
' ' HI* ul (he pan or pot and as high as the 
'«»>el is deep. For tbe wholesale propacation 
■' plinls, "cutting" bo^es of wood, 3J inches 
m *pih, and from IJ to 2 feet in length, (ur- 
'■•-Sed with numeious holes bored in the bot- 
'^m, may take the [.lace of pans. 

In Older to prevent the souring of the soil 
* l»>«r o( sandstone, bn;ken into pieces, about 
il-t 'iie of horw! beans, should be placed at the 
*"4lo.-n ovrr a few hollow crocks. Above tbe sand- 
"■'M a layer of chopped woodland mos.f should 



Rooted cuttings are removed from such soil, 
each with its little piece of loam attached, and 
potted in suitable soil, without receiving the 
least injury to tbe most tender toots, even such 
as those possessed by Cape Heaths, New Hoi. 
land plants, &c. 

PaOPAGATrOM IN Bell-olasses. 

For the propagation of some kinds o( plants 
from cutlini(S, bell-glasses are a necesbity ; and 
experience has prcved that those of a blue or 
violet colour favour the development of tools. 
For covering a number of small pots, the wide 
half-globular form, with or without facels, and 
in three or (our different sizes, is suitable. 
There are liw bell-glasses fur covering ttiiall 
thinRS as Kpacris, Erica. I.cschenauHia, ic, 
which are more useful when furnished, at the 
top, with a hole instead o( a sulid knob. Cut- 
tings of valuable, lender plants are roiitcd 
with greater certainly when a bell-glass is em. 
ployed to cover each cuttinR of a suitable size, 
and the rims must be pressed into the sand, so 
as to quite exclude the air. 
The bell-glass should always be proportionate 



induce cell-activity, resulting first in the forma- 
tion of new growth of roots and then ol leaves 
and shoots. 



KoiES 



1 CONIFEKS. 



yf.jfi.— The grading oi briar slocks (or form, 
ing standards, half standards, and dwarf bushes 
may now be commenced ; the stocks tor the last- 
named being seedlings of two years old, with 
stems as thick as a gouse quill. The method of 
grafting may be whip, tide, or crown, and in 



the c 



e of the las 









be inserted in the cleft of strong btiai stocks- 
A scion may have a length of 3 lo 
4 inches, and con-ist of ripened wood of 
the previous ve.ir. The storks should 
have been potted in October, or early in Novem- 
ber, and have been placed in a warmth' of Sfi" 
three weeks before being graded. The grafts 
should bo secured with worsted or raffia, and a 
cuatiiig o( grafting wax applied warm. 
(iriiial warmth should be mainlaiTi?d, and a 
daily syringing afforded the slotks, and water 
at the root when needed. When il is observed 
that a union has been efterlcd, place the plant 
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in a waim gTMohoDse, remove all foreign 
■booU, and in a few weehs cut tbe ligature 
holding lh« graft. The new plant will now 
make ssveraL shoots, and flower well in the 
spring months, and again late in lb« summer, 
Manetti Rose stodis may likewise be grafted 
now, or on pieces of the roots of buttings and 
ceedlings 6 to 12 inches long ; packing these 
awa]r in damp soil till later. 

Choice coniferous plants may be wedge or 
cleft-grafted on some common conifer stocks 
established in pots in early autumn, or tbe pre- 
vious spring. " Head-down '' the stock to a 
height of I foot, and reserve a small number 
of needles near tbe top. removing the others 
below, for a space of 'Z inches, to allow the 
ligature to be passed round the stock. Keep 
the grafted plants in a close case in a warm 
bouse till a union takes place. 

Bbcomas and Svcculksts, 
Begonia Rez and other specie^, and Pachy* 
phylum may be propagated from leaf cuttings 
placed in amply-drained pans and on sandy soil, 
stood on a light sbelf in a warm house. Tbe 
propagation of Ecbeveiias and Sempervivums 
for flower-garden purposes should now be com- 
menoed; makihg use of cuttings of shoots, of 
leaves, and oB-sels. Very little, if any, warmth 
is requlie'd, and moisture must be continuously 

Gaidenias, &c. 

Cuttings may now be taken of Gardenias of 
species, employing fairly mature shoots of 4 to 
e inches in length. These root freely in a warm 
sand-bed, or in one consisting of silted loan 
and sand. The top heal should not exceed 65^ 
at night, and the bottom should not be below 
80° to 85°. Tabemtemontana coronaiU may be 
similarly increased. 

Seeds of Palms, spores of various ferns, and 
seeds of Begonias may all be sown towards the 
end of the month on a bed with a bottom heat 
of 80°. 

fxoras and Correas may be grafted: and to 



annuals of the stove and greenhouse may be TWO NEW ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
sown this month. They require a bottom heat oit« Illustration* represent Odonloglossuta c»lo- 
of 75°, and 10° less top warmth. glossura (fig. 33) andO. ■' Ruby" (fig. 3*), foreach 
Vine eyes may he struck this month on 2-inch of which Monsieur Charles Vuylsleke. of Loo- 
squares of tough turf, or in pots (OO's) on a christi, Ghent, was given an Award of Merit at tlie 



FiG. 33.- 

promote a union, place the plants 
bottom h*at. The Correas by prefere 
have as a stock C. alba, a vigorous g 
thetefore very suitalite. Numbets 



Pig. 34. — 0D0ST0GLO3SUM " bub v." 



bottom heat of 80° and a top heat of OS**, and 
best in a frame on an ordinary hot bed. There 
are other plants with large, leathery leaves, 
which may be propagated fiom "eyes" like 



Ro)-ai Horticultural Society, on Jannary 32. the 
two varieties illustrated being the best of an 
interesting selection shown by M. Vuylsleke on 
that day. The ground colour of the sepals and 
petals in each variety is pale lilac, the blotches 
being reddish claret colour. The lips are white 
with rose-purple spotting and yellow crest. 



LAW NOTE. 

ACTION FOR WRONGFUL DISMISSAI-. 
At the Croydon County Court on January 17, 
Albert Brocks, of 3, Rectory Road, Surbiton, 
gardener, sued the Rev. Arthur Tooth, of Wood- 
side, for £4 16s.. one month's wages alleged t,) 



n liei 



of n 



Plaintiff's claim was based on an agreement 
signed by the defendant engaging to employ him 
as head working gardener at a weekly wage of 
24s. subject to a clear 2S days' notice, lie ad- 
mitted that he agreed to live at the lodge, and 
said that when he entered defendant's service on 
the Monday be discharged him immediately be- 
cause he had not previously sent his furniture 
into the house. 

The defence was that the man practically 
severed his engagement through not having 
brought his furniture to the lodge to live there, 
as agreed, but the Judge did not regard this as 
sufficient grounds for dismissal. He gave judg* 
ment for plaintiff for £1 7s, 



NEW INVENTION. 



Q BUDS FROM BIRDS. 

. Clement Sli«t, WincheWOT, Msd* 

for filing collon on GooHbertr ud 



Vines, namely, Magnolia fuscata, Wisteri 
chinensis, Hydrangea. Pyrus, Vitis of specie' 
Morus, Dracjena, Cycas [fr^ro scales), Pint 
sporum, &c. F. M. 



the aid of Ibis 
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HOiE CORRESPONDENCE. 



{Tkt EdU<m dc€* not hold himself retponsibU for th$ 
o^imions expressed by his correspoHdents.) 

Tmk ** National" Potato Society. — It 

certainly looks, judging by your report of the 
recent meeting of members of this sbciety, that 
It was aear its end. That is much to be deplored, 
whatever may be the outcome of the resolve 
to bold an exhibition and conference at Wye 
CoUege next autumn. Starting some two or three 
jears since, the society was so unfortunate as 
(o be associated, though more by certain trade 
members than by its officials, with that most 
disastrous incident in Potato business, the immoral 
"boom," inaugurated just then over certain 
novelties, and which, after creating a great sensa- 
tion, had the result of making interest in Potatos 
go Dp like a rocket, and soon to fall like a stick. 
It is that sense of disgust in the public mind which 
has done so much to help kill the Potato Society. 
One grave defect in its operation was that it 
depended too much for support on the Potato 
trade, thus to some extent becoming rather the 
organ of the trade than of the private or 
amateur grower. How very much in that re- 
spect it dififered from the old International Potato 
Society, which did its utmost to promote Potato 
culture among all classes, and created quite a 
small army of gardener, amateur, and cottager 
supporters and exhibitors. Any Potato society, 
to be worthy the name '* National." can exist on 
such lines only. If we look at the clientile of 
some other special societies, vtk find how strong 
;s the support given to them by the private 
growers as distinguished from the trade, although 
in no case does the trade exhibit a desire 
to monopolise interest, or to control any one 
society's operations. Based upon such broad 
lines these societies mav go on rendering good 
service to floriculture for generations. It is 
on such lines we wish to see a Potato Society 
based. But there has been strongly expressed a 
desire Xo originate something wider in its opera- 
tions, and that is a Vegetable Society, of a national 
character, and which would, if existent, necessarily 
make the Potato a prominent feature. Special 
societies exist in the interest of several flowers, 
and with marked success and striking results. Are 
not vegetables and horticultural products of even 
greater importance to us than are flowers ? Most 
certainly they are. Why not, then, a great 
National Vegetable Society, holding its exhibi- 
tions annually, especially in London, where is 
found the greatest body of consumers in the 
world, and yet these people seldom or never see, 
as can be seen in so many provincial towns, what 
real vegetable exhibitions are. A. Dean. 

. Primulj^ X KcwcN8i8.~It is interesting to 
note how true this winter-flowering Primula comes 
from seed ; judging from a good batch we now 
have in flower it is as reliable as the best strains of 
P. sinensis Several growers I know have experi- 
eooed a difliculty with plants propagated by 
division during the summer months. Seedlings are 
much more Wgorous. If given a cool, moist, and 
shady position they make growth freely, and if 
occasionally sprayed with XL-All plant wash the 
leaves keep clean and free from insect pests. As a 
decorative plant it compares most favourably with 
any of the Primula family ; arranged with small 
single-stemmed plants of Coleus thyrsoideus they 
are very effective, and make a good display durir g 
the dull months of the year. Being so easily 
raided from seed, P. x Kewensis should become as 
popular as the other winter and spring-flowering 
Pnmulas, owing to the beautiful golden colour of 
ihe flowers and the freedom in which they are 
produced. //. S.. Bournemouth. 

Pheasants and Plants. ~Here the numerous 
pheasants do not interfere with Gunneras. neither 
do they seem to care for Lilium' auratum, Crocuses 
or Broccolis. They have, however, a decided lik- 
ing for Camations» and despite careful watching, 
and frightening them on every possible opportunity 
they devour the foliage, leaving nothing but bare 
Mems. They will lie quiet when anyone is about, 
b'it directly they are left alone will recommence 
their feast. It is possible the rabbits get wrongly 
blamed for sometimes eating the foliage of Car- 
nations quite bare. It would be interesting to 
know if any Chronicle readers get their Carnations 
destroyed in the same way. /. S., Mulroy Gardens, 
CO. Donegal. [Sparrows are very troublesome to 
Carnations. Ed] 



Frost in Cornwall. — On January 22 we 
experienced a sharp and sudden frost, which con- 
tinued three days and nights, and greatly injured 
maAy sub- hardy plants. Fortunately, we bad 
protected some of them with dry leaves, but 
Ceanothus azureus, Hedychiums, Agaves, Chry- 
santhemums, Calceolaria Burbidgei, Clianthus 
puniceus. Yucca gloriosa, &c., felt the cold 
severely. Some of these last mentioned, which 
have long branches, drooped, and many of them 
which were not supported in time snapped ; 9** of 
frost is unusual here. The Rhododendrons are 
late. Unlike the R. barbatum, mentioned in 
Gardeners' Chronicle of January 26, the plants here 
show no signs yet of flowering. Pyrus japonica is 
flowering well against a wall, and true to time are 
the Snowdrops, winter Aconites, Iris reticulata 
and I. stylosa flowering since the rise in the tem- 
perature. H. W., Trevince. 

. Rainfall in Co. Down.— The following rain- 
fall was taken at Seaforde House: 



Month. 



January 
February ... 
M»roh 
April 

Nlay 

June 

July 

August 
September ... 
October 
November ... 
December .'.. 

Totals 

Number of) 
rainy days J 



100 


1901 


190Q 


1906 


1904 


1905 


237 


8-85 


209 


614 


805 


1-85 


4-18 


1-46 


417 


816 


4-84 


1-70 


190 


a-81 


1-77 


529 


2-41 


4-07 


281 


3*61 


8-86 


1-87 


2-49 


2-46 


S80 


1-65 


4-06 


814 


808 


•98 


sao 


2-77 


8-84 


297 


2-18 


806 


417 


1-50 


8-48 


4-99 


2-81 


1-17 


6*06 


816 


2-76 


4-26 


4-78 


7-89 


1-66 


411 


6-46 


4-49 


8-71 


106 


4*88 


2-68 


200 


7-48 


85 


1-69 


606 


4-64 


6.07 


206 


2-86 


6-04 


5^ 


8-48 


419 


4-48 


246 


280 


44-07 
a06 


34-66 


42-68 


48-60 


88-97 


88-70 


187 


908 


244 


918 


189 



1906 



8-97 
2*05 
1-97 
209 
4-12 
1-28 
2-60 
8-86 
-94 
5-18 
2-74 
864 

84-98 

294 



The average for the last seven years is 88-84. 
— A. F. Grubb. 

RuBUS. — R. quentlandicus and R. laciniatus 
are certainly not one and the same, as Mr. Baker 
states. R quentlandicus was sent to me many 
years ago by the late E. J. Lowe, and I understood 
that he had found it on the border of Wales, hence 
its name. The two plants are as unlike as possible. 
T. Smith. 

Raspbcrrics and Brambles. — ^The first per- 
son, so far as I am aware, to suggest that Rubus 
laciniatus was a variety of Rubus Selmeri, which 
was then called R. affinis in England, was the 
late Lord de Tabley, poet, novelist, botanist, anti- 
quarian, and author of a •• Flora of Cheshire." 
1 have found R. laciniatus in a wild state in two 
places in the English Lake district, one, a hedge 
near Grasmere and the other, less deeply laciniated. 
between Ulverstone and Swarthmore Hall, the 
residence of George Fox. Other wild British 
Brambles occur also occasionally with laciniated 
leaves, for instance corylifolius and ulmifolius 
(discolor, Bab.). In Vilmorin's catalogue there is 
mentioned a Rubus affinis var. laciniatus. In. 
England R. laciniatus is commonly called Cana- 
dian Bramble or American Bramble, but all the 
recent American botanists refuse to admit it as an 
American plant. I ought to have included the 
Mahdi Bramble in my list. It is a hybrid, raised 
by Mr. Seden, between a wild English Bramble 
and R idseus. so that it must take its place by the 
side of the Loganberry. It is mentioned in the 
"Hortus Veitchianus," p. 105, and is described, 
though without a name, in Gardeners' Chronicle, 
August 19, 1899, p. 167. I did not include R. 
phcenicolasius because it is not perfectly hardy. 
It is a very distinct Japanese Raspt)erry, of climb- 
ing habit, with densely glandular, bristly stems 
and sepals much longer than the very small 
petals. /. G. Baker. 



SOCIETIES, 

BOTAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

January ^.^Present : Dr. M. T. Masters, 
F.R.S. (in the chair) ; Messrs. G. Massee, J. 
Douglas, J. Odell, E. A. Bowles, C. Hooper, 
F. J. Baker, W. C. Worsdell, G. S. Saunders, 
A. W. Sutton, and F. J. Chittenden (hon. sec). 

Mites in Amaryllis dulb.—Mr. Saunders re- 
ported that he had examined the bulb sent to 
the last meeting from Folkestone, and had found 
that it was undoubtedly attacked by the bulb 
mite (Khizoglyphus echinopus). He could see no 
reason why thi.s mite should not infest Carna- 
tions, Tomatos, Melons, Pelargoniums, Bego- 



nias, Cyclamen, Arum Lilies, and Cucumbers, 
which were also reported to be injured in a 
manner similar to that in the Amaryllis. "As 
to destroying the pest, I should suggest destroy- 
ing all the soil the plants are growmg in. Soak- 
ing the bulbs in hot water of a temperature of 
12a° Fahr. for about 10 minutes should kill the 
mites in the soil. I should recommend bisul- 
phide of carbon, and it might be well to try 
vaporite ; the latter is highly spoken of by 
some persons, but I do not know of any properly 
conducted experiments having been made with 

it." 

Cucumbers ** going ofJ*^ — These, sent from 
Botley, were reported upon by Mr. Saundebs as 
follows : " I could find no signs of insects, 
worms, or mites in the Cacombers, nor could 
I detect the mycelium of any fungus. The cellu- 
lar tissue was much broken up in places, par- 
ticularly near the nodes of the stems, a condi- 
tion which looked very much like the work of 
eelworms, but I could not find any either in ihe 
stems or roots. I cannot suggest any reason for 
the plants * going off.' '* 

Diseased Gooseberry shoots. — Mr. Chittenden 
reported that he had examined the shoots of 
Gooseberry shown at the last meeting, and had 
found upon them a few perithecia of the com- 
mon Gooseberry-mildew, but none of the Ameri- 
can Gooseberry-mildew. 

Cypripedium malformed. — Mr. Saundeks ex- 
hibited a curious flower of Cypripedium; in 
which, in addition to other malformations, a 
second flower was growing in the axil of one of 
the floral segments. Mr. Worsdell will report 
more fully upton it at the next meeting. 

Use of destructor refuse as manure. — Mr. F. J. 
Bakes .said that he bad found the refuse from 
a dust destructor in which condemned meat, 
infected clothing &c., had been burnt, very valu- 
able as a manure. It contained a considerable 
amount of phosphates, and its effects were dis- 
cernible after having been applied four years 
ago, the crops raised having tfeen Vetches, Rye, 
Peas, and Barley. It was pointed out that the 
composition of the refuse probably varied very 
greatly from different districts, and its value 
could only be ascertained by analysis or by 
actual trial. The sample shown was in the form 
of a fine powder, and Mr. Bakes said he had 
found it very useful for mixing with pitting 
soil. 

Uncommon Conifera. — Dr. Masters showed 
specimens of leaves about 9 inches long of the 
Pine called in certain catalogues Pious Malleti, 
a name which could not be found in any Eng- 
lish list. The leaves enabled him, however, to 
identify the Pine as one of the numerous forms 
of Pinus ponderosa. He also showed six prob- 
ably seedling varieties of Torreya myristica (= 
T. californica), which he had received from 
Messrs. Croux, of Chatenay, where it is quite 
hardy, although it is scarcely so in England. 
The variations were principally in the form, 
direction, colour, and length of the leaves, and 
in the habit of the trees. He also exhibited a 
shoot of the true Abies lasiocarpa of Hooker, 
the species usually grown under that name being 
a form of A. concolor. 

Roses dying. — Specimens of leaves and roots 
of Roses, and the soil in which they were grow- 
ing, were received from Hoddesdon. The Roses 
lost their leaves very early, the Tea Roses 
especially suffering. The trouble was probably 
attributable to the somewhat heavy soil contain, 
ing too small a percentage of organic matter, 
and the addition of farmyard manure was re- 
commended. 

Stocks diseased. — Stocks with leaves dying were 
received from Yateley. They were attacked by 
the slime fungus, Plasmodiophora brassies, the 
cause of the clubroot disease in Turnips, Cab- 
bages, and all plants of the Cabbage family. 

Mildewed Apple shoots. — Apple shoots were 
received from dioucestershire badly attacked by 
the mildew Sphaerotheca mali, a trouble that 
appears to be spreading jsee Journal R.H.S., 
vol. xxvi., p. 736, vol. xxviii., p. 2). Other dis* 
eased twigs from Falmouth were taken by Mr, 
Massee for further examination. 

Applet spotted. — Mr. HooPES showed several 
Cox's Orange Pippins spotted, which Mr. 
Massee took for further examination. 

Goosehtrry cater pit I curs. — Some soil from under 
Gooseberry bushes was received, and Mr. 
Saunders undertoo4c to examine it in t^rder to 
discover whether any chrysalids of th? Goose- 
berry saw-fly were present or not. 
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NATIONAL POTATO. 

At the annual meeting of this society the name 
of ^fessrs. Sutton and Sons was used in a way 
which might lead to the inference that they 
were in sympathy with a proposal made by Mr. 
Cuthbcrtson (which received no support whatever) 
to wind up the society. Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
have expressed no view other than as concerns 
public exhibitions. They are not in favour of 
London shows. They regard the proposed experi- 
ments at Wye in 1907 as of real practical import- 
ance, and have offered a subscription to the society's 
funds with a view to supporting such experimental 
work. W. H. Adsett, Hon. Secretary N. P. S, 



GABBENEBS' BOYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

January 24.— The sixty-seventh annual general 
meeting of the supporters of this institution was 
held on Tuesday last at Simpson's. 101. Strand. 
London. Mr. Harry J. Veitch, chairman of com- 
mittee, presided, and the small room in which the 
meeting was held (the Knights' room) was quite 
filled with gentlemen interested in the institution. 
When the minutes of the preceding meeting had 
been confirmed the secretary read the committee's 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet for 1906. 

Extracts from the Annual Report. 

During the past year 17 pensiooers have died, and one, 
whose circumstances have changed, has resigned the pen- 
sion. Of the men who have passed away, foar left widows, 
who, their cases having been investigated and found 
deserving and eligible, have been awarded the widow's 
allowance of £16 a year without election under the power 
conferred by Rule III., 18. Thus at the close of the ye.\r 
there were 14 vacancies and 206 pensioners on the funds. 
To this number the committee recommend the election of 
18 additional pensioners from an approved list of 52 candi- 
dates at the annual meeting and election to be held this 
day. making a total of 224 persons in receipt of annuities 
for life— the largest number on the funds of^ the institution 
since its establishment - and 65 more than there were 10 
years ago. It is gratifying to the committee to be able to 
help so large a number of worthy and deserving people, 
yet they deeply regret to be imaole with their present in- 
cotne io render assiBtance to more candidates on the list. 

The special funds, Victorku^ Era Fund and the Good 
Samaritan Fubd, still prove of incalculable benefit. During 
the year £161 had been distributed from the former fund to 
seventeen imsuccessf ul candidates who were formerly sub- 
scribers to the institution. And in the same period a sum of 
£108 15s. was given from the latter fund as temporary relief 
to applicants in urgent distress and need, ^he grateful 
lettersfrom the recipients show how muxHi this timely help 
was required and how keenly it was appreciated. In addi- 
tion to the amounts mentioned above a further sum of £50 
wasoistributed among the unsuccessful candidates, being a 
special giff from that well-known friend and generous Sup- 
porter of the charity for so tnany years, N. j\. Sherwood, 
Esq., V.M.H.;(trustee>, W^oi^ most gratefully thanked by 
the committee and beneficiaries alike for his kindness. 

It i^ with much pleasure the committee have to report that 
the 67th anniversary festival diniler, held in June last at the 
Hotel Metropole, was one of the most successful in the 
history of the institution. They take this opportunity of 
acknowledging their great indebtedness to the Right Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., who so kindly presided on 
that occasion. 

They also desire to tender sincere thanks to those gentle- 
men ^hq so kindly acted as stewards, especially to P. Murray 
Thomson, Esq., S.S.C. (Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society), David W. Thomson, Esq., and W. H. Massie, Esq., 
whose lists of contributions exceeded in amount any sum 
previouslyremitted from Scotland to be added to the chair- 
man's list. The committee again gladly recognise the self- 
denving labours' of the hon. treasurers and hon. secretaries 
of the several auxiliaries. 

In the past year, by the kind permission of the Right 
Hon. Mai^ Countess of Ilchester, the beautiful gardens of 
Holland House were allowed to be opened to the public on 
the occasioii of the great exhibition of the Royal Horii- 
cultural Society, a charge being made for admission, and 
two-thirds of the proceeds thus obtained were allocated to 
the funds of this institution. They also sincerely acknow- 
ledge similar kindnesses from Earl Beauchamp, Madres- 
field Court, and C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq., Davenham 
Bank. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that the committee have 
to record the decease in the past year of many vaJued sup- 
porters, among whom they would mention their esteemed 
mends and colleagues, Mr. Harry Turner, V.M.H., and Mr. 
George Norman, V.M.H., also Mr. H. £. Milner, a generous 
subscriber for many vears, and Mrs. Lewis-Hill, who 
evinced her interest by most kindly remembering the 
charity in her will. The Hon. Waller Rothschild, M.P., has 
kindly undertaken to preside at the sixty-eiehth anniversary 
festival dinner in aud of the funds, at the Whitehall Rooms 
of the H6tel Mttropole, on Wednesday. June 96, 1507. 

After the report had been read, its adoption was 
moved by Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S., and, on Mr. 
Iceton seconding it, the report was accepted unani- 
mously. On the proposition of Mr. George Monro, 
seconded by Mr. Arthur Sutton, Mr. Harry J. Veitch 
was re-elected treasurer by acclamation. Mr. 
H. J. Veitch proposed the re-election ol Mr. G. J. 
Ingram as secretary, and this was carried without 
dissent. The retinng members of the committee 
were re-elected, and Messrs. A. W. Paul and 
C. R. Fielder were elected to fill the vacancies 



caused by the decease of Messrs. George Norman 
and Harry Turner. The auditors aiid arbitrators 
were re-elected. 

Messrs. B. J. Monro and Percy G. White were 
thereupon elected scrutineers oi the ballot, and 
the meeting was adjourned till the result of the 
voting had been ascertained. 

Successful Candidates. 

On the resumption of the meeting the chai**- 
man declared the following 18 candidates daly 
elected : — 



Votes. 
Perkins, George ... 8,487 
Hollingworth, Eleanor 3,185 



Lowe, Richard .» 


... 8,016 


Cole, Sarah „. 


... XtWjtl 


Selway, John .«. 
Campbell, W. S. 


... 2.9M 


... 3,868 


Young, William 


.. 2,868 


Dean, Mary A. ... 


... 2,774 


Dawes, George... 


... 2,782 



Votes. 
Gooderham. George ... 2,696 
Murray, George ... 2,689 
Sedgley, Jas. W. ... 2,618 

Capstick, Geo 2,666 

Buby, Thos. B 2,654 

Peacock, Chas 2,282 

Wilder, Ann J 2,266 

Alley. Chas. H 2.218 

Port, James ... ... 2,116 



Mr. Harry J. Veitch then remarked that the 
rules allowed the committee to elect not more 
than two pensioners beyond the number elected by 
the subscribers, and the committee proposed on 
this occasion (assuming that the subscribers present 
assented to the proposal) to elect George Melome, 
aged 75 years, who was the highest but one on the Hst 
of unsuccessful candidates, had been a life member 
of the institution for 18 years, and had applied for 
relief five times ; also Mary Ann Hodges, aged 
76 years, who had made application for relief on 
four previous occasions. These proposals were 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr.Veitch also reported that Mr.N. N. Sherwood, 
writinfiT on the 22nd inst., had sent a cheque for 
/20. and wished the treasurer and secretary to 
divide the sum between four of the unsuccessful 
candidates. Mr. Arthur W. Sutton (Reading) had 
also that day handed Mr. Veitch a chec^ue for 
/20, in order to provide one year's pension for 
still another unsuccessful incapacitated candidate, 
to be afterwards selected. Thus there were 
altpgether 21 new pensioners elected. 

The Annual Friendly Supper. 

After the business proceedings of the day were 
completed, the committee and a few friends supped 
together at Simpson's, Mr. Ed. White presid- 
ing. On proposing the toast of the " Gardeners' 
Royal Benevolent Institution," Mr. White spoke 
of the increased love there was for gardening, as 
shown by the number of amateurs who follow it 
as a source of interest or recreation. In connection 
with this subject, he drew a parallel between 
gardening and influenza. " Most people get 
it soonier or later," " It can never again be got 
quite out of the system," " It shows itself in many 
diior^rent forms,"/' The attacked are always ready 
to talk of their own experience/' But Mr. 
White, passing on to the consideration of the 
future of the institution, said that imany of 
those present were called upon at different 
times to advise new amateur enthusiasts in 
gardening. He thought they should make it a 
rule to append to the more technical advice the 
suggestion that the client should support the 
Gardeners' Royal I3enevolent Institution. After 
expressing some disapproval of a State scheme of 
old age pensions. Mr. White said that in the 
future their institution would be made more 
equal to the demands for help by the improved 
education of gardeners. He did not wish to be 
misunderstood, as he knew perfectly \aell that many 
gardeners were all that could be desired. At the 
same time the mass, especially those employed 
in the smaller gardens, needed to be lifted in the 
social scale, and to be better educated. In this 
connection he said that it was absurd that 
gardening enthusiasts should employ gardeners 
at lower wages than they would give to un- 
skilled workmen. At present anybody, even 
some who might be worthless and undeserving, 
could call themselves gardeners. He (Mr. 
White) read a letter in which a gentleman 
asked nim to procure a fresh gardener, for the other 
man had actually "sent the celery tops to the 
kitchen and left the crowns in the soil, and had 
staked the tall Yews in such a fashion that the Yews 
appeared to be supporting the stakes." This 
extreme case was cited to show that gardening 
should first be ridded of such impostors, and that 
those fully qualified should meet with better 
remuneration than they got at present. 

Mr. Harry J. Veitch replied and said he was 
pleased to believe that the man mentioned by Mr. 
White was by no means typical of the body of 



gardeners. He was very pleased that ttie institu- 
tion was able to do what it is doing, but he woold 
like to find the committee in such a position that 
they could elect all the candidates for help. 

Mr. Geo. Paul proposed the toast of ** The 
Committee," to which Mr. Geo. Monro resix>nded, 
drawing especial attention to the number of un- 
signed voting papers (162) which had been received 
that day, all those votes were lost, and some 
candidates may have been unsuccessful in conse- 
quence. Other toasts included a compliment to 
the secretary, which was suitably acknowledged 
by Mr. G. J. Ingram. 



LINNEAK SOCIETY. 



January 17. — Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The General Secretary drew attention to the 
copy by Jean Haagen of the portrait of Carl von 
Linn6, by J. H. Scheffel, dated 1739, now pre- 
served in the Linnean Musetnn at Hammarby, 
which had been presented to the Society by the 
University of Upsala. Mr. Carruthers and 
Dr. Mune having spoken, a special vote of 
thanks to the University for this most acceptable 
gift was voted unanimously. 

The first paper, by Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, 
F.R.S. , F.L.S., on " Platan th era chlorajratha, 
Custor, var. tricalcarata,*- was, in the absence 
of the author, read by Dr. Stapf. The sp>eci- 
men had been found at Pax, Sherborne, Dorset, 
by Miss D. R. Wilson, who sent it to Kew ; the 
ten flowers on the spike were modified as de- 
scribed, the paired septals were spurred, and 
th3 lip was uppermost, that is, the usual twist of 
the ovary was absent. 

The second paper was by the late Mr. Charles 
Baion Clarke, F.R.S., F.L.S., entitled ** Acan- 
thaceae of insular Malaya," and was introduced 
by Dr. Stapf, in the absence of Mr. J. S. 
Gamble, who was unable to be present. This 
paper was complementary to a similar one, 
drawn up for the " Materials for a Flora of the 
Malay Peninsula," now in course of issue by 
Sir George King and Mr. Gamble. 

The General Secretary exhibited some lantern 
slides from Dr. Lindanes drawings to show the 
diversity of pollen in this family, and the scheme 
of naming adopted. 



<!^bttttairi^. 



Sir Michael Fostcr.— It is with the greatest 

regret that we are called on to announce the 
sudden death of this distinguished physiologist, 
eminent horticulturist, and, may we add, per- 
sonal friend. He was present at the meeting of 
the British Science Guild at the Mansion House 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, F.R.S. 

on Monday last, but died on the following day. 
He was born in 1836 at Huntingdon, the son of 
a leading medical practitioner in that town. His 
medical education was pursued at University 
College, London, and after practising as a -nedi* 
cal man for a lew years in Huntingdon, he re- 
turned to London as Professor of Physiology at 
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■±K ooDc^ M iibkfa he had been educated under 
>hinMy and others. Fiom Ibence be piaceeded 
t) Cambridge, where he ultimately became Pro- 
^«UT of Physiology, got round him a band o( 
(irnnt itudentj, and founded a " school," if we 
T.«r s-j c»ll it, which has exercised a profound 
icfucRce in the promotion of science both in 
uti QUI nf the University. It is to his influence 
i< « (earher and a leader, and for his many 
pttbhc wmces, rather than as an original investi- 
(*liir. ttiat he wilt be longest remembered. What 
I ambrid^ now is as a progressive University 
I' in no slight degree owing to the quiet, pei- 
■I'tent enetg,* of Michael Foster. Hewas Ptesi- 
drni ^t the British Association at the Dover 
Cirrtias in 1899, joint secielary of the Royal 
.sr,-:etT from 1881 lo 1803. and M.F- for the 
Vnneisity of London from 1900-1906. To hor- 
li;ullurists he was well known (or his loveofgar- 



JoaiPM Broome. — We regret to have to record 
the death of this enthusiastic horticulturist, which 
took place, in his .B2Dd year, at bis residence. 
Sunny Hilt, Llandudno, on January 25, 

Mr. Sroome was extensively engaged in business 
in Manchester, and for the greater part of his life, 
was the leading spirit in horticulture in that district, 
and for many years Treasurer of the Manchester 
Botanical and Horticultural Society, whose shows 
at Old Trafford in those days were famous. For 
many years be resided at Wood Lawn. Didsbury. 
Manchester, and grew Oichids entremely well, 
some of his specimens being figured in the 
Gatdinits' Chronicit. Especially fine was a plant 
of Vanda teres, with S60 blooms. 

Of late years Mr. Broome has resided at Sunny 
Hill. Llandudno, where be tnade bis garden and 
Orchid houses bis chief pleasirre. and their 



of tbe pond, which ia the lowest point, pipes have 
been laid underneath ihe concrete to a dry well, 
for the purpose of emptying the pond at any time. 
I should be glad to know as to tbe best valve to 
use for the top of these pipes — one that could be 
easily manipuUted under 2 feet 6 inches of water. 
Aquatic. 

MtCB ATTACKING ViMBE : H. C. would like to 
learn if gardeners find it i 
mice to eat the bark of < 
he knows they have eaten the bark (or i 
up from the ground quite round the rod. Will 
it be possible for that vine to continue to live 
and yield a crop of fruit? They have eaten 
several line stems half-round. What is tbe best 
thing to do ? The mice are similar to a dormouse. 
but the colour is that o£ a bouse mousi;. They 
have short toils. [It should be easy to catch these 
:. traps. In the meantime protect tlia 
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fmo^, and his aameTOUs writings on the genus 
Ins, pDbliifaed ouMrtly in our columns and in 
Ua/sBmd^oI theR.H.S. He will also be grate. 
f&IlT nsMmbeied aa one of those who at the 
larteft panod ot the fortunes ot the R.H.S. 
(»■ hia lerviou, and in no slight degree con- 
tnbatcd to pull tbe society out of the slough 
oao which It had fallen. He was a frequent 
antribut'H to oni columns and to those of 
tb« Gvdtn. Out own assodation with him 
^ui under sad circumstances, when, owing to 
Ihr ckath ol his first wife, be was unable to 
rjotiaue hu course of lectures at the Royal 1n- 
•Wntion, and Ihe present writer waa hastily 
tailed OD to complete tbe course. It waa many 
J«aft afterwards that we were thrown into inti. 
«ait umua with bim at Ihe R.H.S., as alx>ve 
■cDtioaed. Sir Michael lea«es a widow, a 
^'^Icr, Aod one son practising medicine in the 



beauties have frequently been illustialed and 

described in these pages. 

Although engaged closely in his commercial 
enterprises, Mr. Broome spent a gieal part of his 
time in improving the institutions of Manchester 
and other districls in which he was interested, and 
especially those which benefited the working 
classes. He took a leading part in the establish- 
ment of the Manchester Warehousemen and 
Clerks' Provident Association in 1854, and waa 
always active in educational projects. In ISltl 
he was elected High Sheriff of Catiiarvooshire. 
He was a never-faihng contributor to charitable 
institutions. 

ENQUIBIES IND lEPllES. 



vine stems by endoMOg tfaem in very close- 
meshed wire netting. Unless we see exactly how 
deeply tbe mice have eaten the baik and cortex 
away, we cannot say whether tbe \ ine may live or 
not, but it will certainly suffer.— Ed.] 



tISf EIS TO COHElHIIDEHTt 

* ,* Tilt Editor will bi glad lo rtttiii. for amiidcra- 
lion. large fhotcgTaphi oj hi'rliculli,ral mbjects. suilable 
/or fermuig Suffltmtmlary [lluslrali^ns lo Ihit Journal. 

Apple Thee Injdred : Mac. The larva of the 

Leopard moth, Zeuiera a^sculi. 
ARAUCARiAh: F.A.H. The cooes you send are 

the mole catkms which are generally borne oa 



duUncl tr 
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I the female cones. 
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CubaI* Enquirer. The correct address of the 
. Director of the Agricultural Station of Cuba is 
Senr. C. F. Baker, Jefc del Departmento d« 
Botanica. Santisigo de las Vegas. The Estacion 
Agronomica is situated in that place, which is a 
few miles distant . from ^ Havana. All letters 
relating to exchange of plants, &c., should be 
addressed as above As there are many towns 
of the , same name it is necessary to write 
Santiago de las Vegas. 

D£ODar: W. O. We cannot tell you how long 
the Deodar is likely to live in this country. It 
was introduced in 1881. and although it does not 
grow rapidly in all places, we have not seen 
anything like senile decay in it yet. 

Gardening Employment in the United States: 
C. E. 5. We have submitted your questions to 
a gardener who has recently returned from a 
private giuxlen in the United States, who replies 
as follows : " The wages for under and single- 
handed gardeners are from f85 to ^fiO a month ; 
head gardeners are paid ^50 to ^100 per month . 
with house and coal. The demand for labour is 
better than in the nineties, but for under- 
gardeners England is still the best. Situations 
in private places are hard to obtain, and an 
establishment emplo3ring five or six men is con- 
sidered a large one. A directory of every city 
can be seen in any drug store. The duties of 
gardeners are somewhat different to those in this 
country. Greenhouses are all heated with steam- 
burning cobbles. Violet frames and similar 
structures have a foot or more of matting 
material paced round the frame to guard 
against damage by cold snaps. Plants in green- 
houses are easier cultivated, and about May the 
syringe is discarded for the hose. Vegetables, 
including Sweet Corn, Tomatos. Cantaloupe. 
Melons. Sweet Potatos, Capsicums, &c., are 
grown in the open. Peaches are trained in a 
bijsh form, and during their first year of planting 
will attain a height of 3 feet from a stone. 
Twenty feet is a common length for a vine to 
attain on a building in summer. An arbor of 
vines is found in the majority of kitchen gardens. 
If you decide to go, buy no special clothes, but 
take what you happen to have. Leave your 
hob-nailed boots behind, you will find they have 
no use there, being too cumbrous. Forget what 
nationality you are on landing, for you will 
have to compete against persons of nine or ten 
nationalities. If you have no friends, you must 
have £6 in your pocket on landing. Should you 
have accepted an engagement before landing you 
must remember there is a law in the United States 
which forbids this, the penalty being deporta- 
tion to the place of embarkation if yon are 
found out. The right time to arrive is the third 
week in March. On arriving the first thing to 
do is to place your name on every register you 
can, whether of florist, seedsman or nursery- 
man." 

Getting -OUT of Beech Tree -stumps: 
/. G. P. C. The chemical you have heard of 
is probably strong carbolic acid, which, if 
poured on the roots occasionally, would cause 
them to decay, but the process would, we 
fear, be very slow. 

Greenhouse ta-nk: Ashtonian. If you cannot 
localise the leak, your best plan will be to '* float " 
the walls and bottom with a coating of cement. 
See that it is thoroughly dry before you admit 
the water. 

Hellebore Blotch : Mrs. D. The leaves of 
Christmas Rose are aflected by a fungus, Cono- 
thyrium Hellebori (Cke. .and Mass.), not uncom- 
mon in this country, but as yet apparently un- 
known abroad. The blotches are brown, more 
or less round, marked in concentric rings by the 
pustules which enclose the small brown spores 
or conidia. Pick off and burn all diseased* 
leaves. Syringe the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture. See Fungoid Pests of Cullivated Plants, 
p. 11. plate 1. fig. 3. 

Moving Hyacinths from Boxes: S.F.D.H. If 
■ the work is done very carefully, and warm soil 
is used, it will be quite safe to pot the Hyacinths, 
and the sooner it is done the better. Do not use 
any artificial manure, but a little well-decayed 
stable manure may be added to the soil, and 
liquid manure made from soot and cow-dung can- 
be applied when the flower stems are in a well- 
advanced condition. Hyacinths and other 
bulbs have often been injured through the too 
liberal use of artificial manures. 



Names of Flowers, fruits and FLAwrs.^We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as , 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or finits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both ot 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits : /. R. B. 1, Calville St. Sauveur ; 2, 
Gogar Pippin : 8, Duke of Devonshire ; 4, Forge. 
— E. B. Northern Greening. — J. P. R. Devon- 
shire Buckland. 

Plants : /. H. B. 1 and 12, Adiantum 
formosum ; 2, Poljrpodium pustulatum ; 3, 
Aspidium decompositum ; 4 and 11. Davallia 
hirta cristata ; 5. Lomana gibba; 6, Poly- 
stichum angulare : 7, Davallia polyantha ; 
8, Davallia fijiensis plumosa ; 9, Nephrolepis 
pectinata ; 10, Nephrolepis tuberosa ; 18. 
Davallia fijiensis major. — A. F.^ Midlothian. 1, 
Cypripedium Lathamianum ; 2, Cypripedium 
Hiers (Chamberlainianum x Lawrenceanum) ; 
3 and 4, Cypripedium Leeanum. — C. E. F., 
Lycaste costata. — T. N. 1 and 2, probably 
Phoenix dactylifera ; 3, Chamaeropssp., perhaps 
C. humilis ; 4, not Vanda but Angraecum ses- 
quipedale : 5, the young state of Cupressus 
pisifera, the Retinospora squarrosa of gardens ; 
6, Chamaerops Fortunei probably.^^. W. 1 
and 3, Cupressus nootkaensis. commonly called 
Thuiopsis t>orealis ; 2, 4 and 5, Cupressus Law- 
soniana. 




Fig. 37. — the cockchafer, or may bug. and 

larva. 

Grubs eating Rose roots : A. S. The grubs 
you send are the larval stage of the cockchafer, 
or may bug, fig. 37. The best plan to rid the 
land of them is to stir up the soil and allow 
poultry, especially ducks, to devour them. £n- 
couraige wild insectivorous birds, such ais star- 
lings and rooks, to feed on them. 

Natural Selection : X. As the article in ques- 
tion was not inserted in the Chronicle, and so 
. much has already been said relating to it. we 
' cannot, especially in the crowded state of our 
. columns, give further space to it. The subject' 
is to be brought forward .again at the R.H.S., 
when you may have an opportunity of again' 
making known your views. 

Orchard Making : M. H', The articles' were' 
published in ourissuGfi for January 20. February' 
17, and March 10, 1906. Copies can l^e had 
from our publishing department. 

Palms : Lexdm. It will be better to defer the 
repotting until March or April, because the 
roots will then he able the more quickly to 
re-establish themselves. 

Planting of Colchicums : B. L.. .The depth at 
which corms of Colchicums should be planted 
depends to a great extent on the nature of the 
soil. ^ If this is. of a heavy nature a covering of 



abont^an hich vrtil* be wifliei etit. Ia dandy or. 
light soil they may be planted at a depth of 
3 inches or even more than this below the 
surface. The principal conditions they require 
ave to be planted where the corms will get 
thoroughly ripened during the summer months, 
and yet get plenty of moisture during the grow- 
ing season. When established and doing well 
it is advisable to leave them alone, for they do 
not like to he disturbed verv often. Clumps of 
severail corms growing togetoer always produce 
plenty of /flowers, whereas if taken up and 
separated and planted singly, it takes two or 
three years before they again commence to 
flower freely. 

Punnet of Seakale : T. \V. C. An ordinary 
punnet of Seakale at Co^^ent Garden Market 
should weigh about 2 lbs. ; some may be rather 
a little over that weight. We have also seeif 
Seakale put up in 1 lb. punnets, for sending to 
certain provincial markets. 

Rhubarb for Use at Christmas : F. /. G. Oa 
Tuesday, November 4, 1902, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society granted an Award of Merit to 
both Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Heading, and 
to Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, for a 
variety of Rhubarb known as Christmas. It 
was stated that it made its toots in the sum- 
mer and developed its leaves in the autumn. 
The petioles shown at the November meet- 
ing were grown without protection, but in 
hard weather tubs or boxes should be placed 
over the crowns. This variety caji easily be 
grown so as 40 be ready for use at Christmas. 
Daw's Champion is another excellent variety 
for early forcing ; it received an Award (>f 
Merit from the R.H.S. on February 13, 1900, 
as a forcing variety, and later a First Cla-$ 
Certificate from the same society for earliness 
and general excellence. After being forced, 
the crowns should be divided and planted in 
the open, being allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for three years, when they will be 
ready for forcing again. A good plan is lo 
plant three rows, and to force the plants of 
one row each year, replanting a fresh one lo 
take its place, which will thus be ready for 
lifting the third year following. 

Tulip and Daffodil Bulbs: F.J.G. The^s 
should not be forced a second time, but you 
might plant them in some suitable place in 
the pleasure-garden, where the bulbs may have 
an opportunity of regaining vigour and size. 

Violets Diseased : C. S.and/. /?, F. The plants 
are attacked with a fungus disease. Burn all 
the affected stock, and do not plant violets on 
the same spot for several seasons. If possib!e, 
obtain new plants from a distance. Thoroughly 
cleanse the frames in which they were forced 
with carbolic acid and warm water. 

Wages During Illness: Head Gardener. Ihe 
head gardener being considered by the law to be 
a " menial " or household servant, your em- 
ployer is not within his rights in withholding 
from you part of your wages for six days' illness 
in eight years, during which six days you were 
unable to discharge your duties. In any case, 
such treatment is as hafsh as it is unusual. 
Write to the Executive of the British Gardeners! 
Association. The Secretary's address is Talbot 
Villa, Talbot Road. Isleworth. ' 

Weed in Lawn : C. W. The specimen was 
shrivelled and no flowers were present, but w4 
believe it is one of the chickweeds, probably 
Cerastium vulgatum. Gi\^e the lawnadressin;^ 
of sulphate of ammonia. In the series of experil 
ments on pasture land conducted at Rotbamstedl 
it was found that ammoniacal manures wer^ 
• detrimental to, the development of this weed. . 

Workmen's Compensation Acts: B.J. V. Cer- 
tainly the. employees in nurseries, and market 
gardens have the protection afibrded by thes^ 
Acts. 

CoMMt'KiCATioNS Receivkp.— H. J. H. (Is. fof tbc R.G.O lr.\ 
'—Herbert Hoate, H. Maw. and D. Mai ton, tout letter* 
have been forwarded to the poresident- of the SociAe 
Fran^aise d'Hort. de Lond^q5-^JJ T. (maoy thanks fot 
donations of 2».6d^ for R.G.O.F.>-T. J.-iG. P. M.— A. J» 
— D. H. H:— A. G.— G. S. & C<J., Ltd.-Lcxden-A. F -* 
W. G.— S. C.-H. W.-H. M.-W, D.-J. N.— T. W. B.^ 
H.J. C.-V.-E. H. J.— W. B.-C. W. T.-H. C.-J. T\ 
Mrs. E. V. i 

For Matktt and Weaihtr Reports see page ixw » 
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COBNUTS AND FILBERTS* 

To be successful in nut-culture, the trees 
or bushes should be planted in a situa- 
tion where the atmosphere is usually 
pretty dry and the soil perfectly free from 
stagnant moisture. Land which is freely in- 
termixed with stones, having only sufficient 
soil to answer the purpose of a rooting 
medium, or a rpcky limestone, or a soil freely 
intermixed with shaly fragments, such as the 
Kentish rag-stone, will all suit a nut crop 
perfectly. Rich or damp ground excites the 
trees into making too much growth, and they 
are then seldom very fruitful. Some land 
which is useless for ordinary fruit-culture Is 
capable of yielding good nuts. Ground 
which has not been previc^sly dug up should 
be well stirred and either trenched or bastard 
trenched, and if of poor quality a little 
manure intermixed with the soil would in- 
duce the trees to make a good start. A dis- 
tance of lo to 14 feet between each tree ih 
necessary for the trees to devdop properly, 
but there are certain dwarf-growing varieties 
that might be planted closer together. 

Young trees having a clean, smoo<;h stem 
about 18 inches in length are the best, and 
those raised from layers preferable.- These 
are easily obtained by layering two-yeajj- 
old shoots and making a parallel incision 
on the under side of the shoot, where it is in 
contact with the .soil, firmly fastening it down 
with a strong peg, and covering the operated 
part to a depth of 6 inches with soil. Gene- 
rally speaking, layering is performed in 
March, but it should preferably be done in 
autumn. The young trees can then be de- 
tached from the parent plant in from 10 to 12 
months after the o(>erati<in ; they should be 
carefully examined in order to remove all eyes 
liable to produce suckers. , 

Suckers are planted in place of layers by 
some growers, but trees so raised are predis- 
posed to pecpe^upte themselves by this means. 



In the obtaining of trees, much time is saved 
by purchasing them Uom a nurseryman who 
has given them early attention in pruning. 
Well-rooted trees, with evenly-distributed 
branches, soon establish themselves and com- 
mence bearing. Certain varieties are more 
precocious than others, while those kinds 




Fig. 38. — filbert shoot properly pruned, with 

SHORT spurs bearing THE FEMALE FLOWERS. 

which fail to crop freely, owing to their 
grealer vigour, may be grafted on a weaker 
stock in order lo induce fruitfulness. 

Far heavier crops of nuts woull be pro- 
duced than are now general if earlier and 
annual attention were given to the work of 
pruning. In many cases the trees have never 
had a branch shortened, or one removed since 





Fig. 39.— THE nut weevil : balaninus nucum. 

they were planted. It is quite as necessary to 
prune and thin nut bushes as other fruit 
trees. Nuls respond well to good treatment, 
and will yield a return from ground that some 
would describe as worthless. 

Pruning and training should be com- 
menced when the trees are yo-jng. In order 
to regulate the branches the best method is to 



place a wooden hoop inside the branches, 
carefully pressing the branches outwards to 
the desired position, and securing them to the 
hoop. Six shoots will form the foundation of 
a good tree. Any vigorous shoots should be 
shortened to equalise the flow of sap. Tho. 
small ** spray growths ** and short twigs and 
spurs are the fruitful portions, consequently 
these should be only shortened or left un- 
touched. All strong-growing unfruitful wood 
must be entirely removed, and those shoots 
which are inclined to grow towards the centre 
of the tree. Suckers must be vigorously 
removed. 

Old trees may be rejuvenated by severely 
shortening the branches down to a point 
where there is a promising shoot. By the 
exercise of a little skill, such old trees may 
be induced, to form well-balanced heads again, 
f)ut it would be much better to keep them 
shapely and fruitful from the commencement, 
and always within reach of the cultivator. 

In the course of a few weeks the distribu- 
tion of the pollen from the male catkins will 
be taking place, and that is the best time for 
carrying out the pruning. A considerable 
number of these male catkins may be cut 
away, and placed amongst other trees where 
there is a deficiency, so as to ensure the pol- 
lination of the flowers. The male catkins of 
the Hazel will also assist in obtaining a good 
** set " of nuts. 

Manuring may be practised with good re- 
sults when the trees have attained to their 
full bearing-size, but a little care should be 
used in its application. Farmyard manure is 
best, although the refuse from tan-yards will 
also produce excellent results. It should be 
applied early in the autumn, and when the 
leaves have fallen, the whole being lightly 
dug into the ground ; one or two applications 
of liquid manure, after the nuts are set, will 
aid much in increasing their size and quality. 
The nut weevil (see fig. 39) is a destructive 
insect enemy. The female makes her appear- 
ance in April and May, visiting the individual 
nuts, depositing an egg in each. The grub 
is hatched out in 10 days, and commences 
feeding on the kernel, which it leaves when 
fully developed, by perforating a hole through 
the shell. The grub then buries itself in the 
ground, changes later into a pu|>a, from 
which the weevil e.nerges to ascend the trees 
again, thereby forming the cycle of life. 

The distinction bttween the Cobnut and 
Filbert is that the husk of the Cobnut is 
shorter than the nut, and that of the Filbert 
longer than the nut. 

T'flfsVfie^.— Perhaps the mo;t prolific and 
certain bearer is the Kentish Cob. Prolific 
Dwarf Cob is of low growth and suitable for 
small gardens. This variety produces a pro- 
fusion of male catkins. Merveille de Bollwyl- 
ler is a strong grower, and a good cror^per, 
the nuts being large. The Red Filbert iS the 
best flavoured oi all nuts, but the tree is not 
a satisfactory cropper. Cosford is a Filbert of 
good flavour, having a very thin shell; this 
kind is well suited to plant amongst those 
which produce catkins sparsely, it being a 
variety which produces them with great free- 
dom. Other. varieties worth growing arc 
Atlas and Bcrgeri Cobs, Early Prolific, Duko 
of Edinburgh, and Kentish Filberts W. //. 
Clarke^ Aston Rowant, Oxon. 
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ASPARAGUS FALCATUS. 

Of the .numeroua species of Asparagus culti- 
vated at Kew, the subject of the illustration at 
fig. 40 is certainly the finesl. It is growing 
in the great Ttmperate House near ih? iool ul 
the spiral staircase at the north end o[ the 
buildiog, where it \t»% assumed immense pro- 
portions, covering in a dense thicket two large 
columns to a height of 30 feet and also partly 
clothing the spiral staircase and ascending 
along light strings right up to the roof. When 
in bluum in August and Septemher of last year, 
the whole plai>t was covered with flowers, simi- 
lar lo the single growth depicted in the illus- 
tration, while the powerful perfume emitted by 
the flowers pervaded th« whole house. 

The plant is of twioing hahit, the growths 
persisting for several years, and retaining tbeir 
leaves for a like period. It is usual lor the 
plant to send up a crop of strong succulent 
growths froin the base early in spring, which 
often reach A length of 50 or 60 leet in a single 
season. These become hard and woody as they 
ripen, and the short refleied "leaves" harden 
and become changed into strong hooks, and so 
assist the plant in its climbing habit and also 
serve as a means of protection. Numerous lateral 
growths are later on produced, from which the 
so-called leaves (cladodes) and flowers are pro- 
duced. The cladodes are from 2 to 4 inches long 
and about \ inch broad, falcate, and of a light 
green colour. The flowers ate pure while, 
J inch in diameter, with bright red anthers, 
i>nd are disposed in loose racemes, which are 
from 2 lo 5 inches in length and 1 inch in 
breadth. Tho fruit is a globose benj, and dull 
brown in colour. The plant is a native of tro- 
pical Asia and Africa, and was introduced into 
cultivation by Mr. T. Cooper (of succulent plant 
lame) when collecting plants in South Africa. 
A fit companion to the above-naaied apecies, 
and one which bears the name of its discoverer, 
is A. Cooperi, a large specimen of which is 
growing in near proximity to A. falcatus. It is 
of more slender habit, but many of the growths 
reach to a height of 30 to 40 feet. Other species 
worth mentioning, nhich are used for clothing 
pillars, ftc, at Kew, are: — A. aethiopicus, A. 
medeoloides, A. myriocladus, A. relrofractus 
var. arboreus, A. racemosus, A. ptumosus, A, 
africanus, and A. Duchesnei, a new comer from 
the Congo Free State, and one of the finest 
species in cultivation. For cultivation in bas- 
kets, I know of nothing Gner than A. Spiengeri, 
while amongst others specially suitable for such 
cultivation are: — A. crispus, A. declivalus, A. 
1, and A, umbellalus. C. P. RaffiH. 



Calogynt mintala Lindiiy.—Tbt Chelonan- 
thwa miniata of Blume, and a vary rare Javan 
species of small growth hearing racemes of fiv* 
to seven bright red flowers. Figured from the 
collection of the Baron von Furslenberg. 

Epidindrum auranliacum, — The well-known 
species from Goatemala, witli the growth of 
Caltleyai Skinneri and otange-scarlet flowers. 



Lalie-CaltUya Btrthi Foumitr, var. ehcmri- 
furpurca (L.-C. elegans X C. Dowiana aurea). 
—Flowers of an intense purplish-ted, with a 
lilac shade in parts of the petals. Bloomed by 
M. F. Lambeau. The original L.-C. Berthe 
Fournier, recorded as having been raised be- 
tween L.-C- elegans and C. aurea, was obtained 
between L.-C. Schilleiiana and C. auiea, by the 



ORCHID H0TE8 IHD QLEANINfiS. 

" DICTIONNAIRE ICONOGRAPHIQUE 
DES ORCHIDEES." 

Thb first issue of this work for the year 1907 
gives illustrations and descriptive notes of the 
following IS Orchids: — 

Canity a Fabia, var. lUarie de tVavrin, — A 
charming hybrid raised by M. Peeters, of 
Brussels, b^^tween C. labiala alba and C. 
Dowiana aurea. and for which an Award of 
Merit was given at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, October 27. 1903. Varieties of the same 
hybrid are in the collection of the Marquis de 
AVavrin, and the one figured in that of M. 
Lambeau, president of the Floral Committee of 
Brussels. Flowers while, with a marbling of 
rose colour in the centre and on the margin of 
the lip, which has an orange-coloured hase. 

CaSlliya Warscewictii Mme. Milanie Bcyrsdl. 
— A fine pure white variety, with purple front 
lo the lip, iirst shown by Herr Otto Beyrodt, of 
Marienfelde, Berlin, at Holland House, July 12, 
1904. when it gained a First-Class Certificate. 
The plant figured flowered with M. Lambeau. 



FlO. 40.— ASPARAGUS FALCATUS IN FLOWER. '-^'"^ *^ '^^ '' "'^'"^ 
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erideDce of the flowers, and by the fact that 
that hybrid which is coTnmonly imported with 
the darker-coloured L.-C. elegans often goes 
under that name. Major G. L. Holford, of 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, however, raised the pro- 
perly authenticated cross between L.-C. elegans 
and C. Dowiana aurea, and received awards 
for several of his best varieties, and at the same 
time proved the error in the original Conti- 
nental form. The variety figured resembles 
Major Holford*s. 

Lalio-Cattleya TrauUin Lotte Abeken. — A very 
showy hybrid, with purplish-rose sepals and 
petals, the bases of which are white. Lip ruby- 
purple, with an orange tint at the base. The 
cross (L.-C. elegans x C. labiata) has been pre- 
viously named L.-C. Schutzeriana, L.-C. W'ilhel- 
mina, and L.-C. Capt. Percy Scott, and with 
regard to the last named, the same remarks as to 
parentage given under L.-C. Berthe Fournier 
applies, for it is evident the L.-C. Schillcriana 
was the form used, and not L.-C. elegans. 

Ornithidium coccineum. — A pretty species from 
Central America, with red flowers. 

Odontoglossum Boddaeriianum, var, arach" 
neidrs. — A slender species of the O. constrictum 
class, and probably nearest to O. aspidorhinum 
Lehm. Sepals and petals yellow, striped with 
brown ; lip white, with purple spots. 

Odomtoglossum T hompsonianum^ var, dc M. 
Osrar Fanyau (crispum X Eldwardii). — First 
shown by W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, 
Stone, at the Royal Horticultural Society, April 
25, 1906, when it obtained a First-Class Certifi- 
cate. The present variety bloomed in three 
years from the sowing of the seed, it is said, in 
the collection of M. Fanyau, Hellemes, near 
Lille, Tbs original variety had the sepals and 
petals almost entirely of a" claret colour ; the 
variety figured has the outer third of the seg- 
ments of a light rose colour. 

Rtnanthera Imschootiana. — A very showy 
species from Burma, with blood-red flowers. A 
full-page illustration of it was given in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle^ January 15, 1898, p. 41. 

Rcnanthcra StorUi. — Allied to R. coccinea, and 
with flowers of a dark red colour. Native of the 
Philippines.. 

Stlcniptdium torconiense (Pearcei X' Lemoi- 
nierianum). — Raised and flowered by M. 
l^moinier, of Lille. A graceful hybrid, with 
whitish flowers marked with brown, yellow, and 
purple, the long twisted petals plainly indicat- 
ing S. Pearcei. 

SophrO'Lalia Psyche (L. cinnabarina X 
Sophronitis grandiflora). — Raised by Messrs. 
Cbarlesworth & Co., Heaton, Bradford. 
Flowers reddish-scarlet. 



from their insertion the apex of each cutting 
will be showing numerous growths, and a little 
later the plants may be potted singly and otherwise 
treated as separate plants requirins care and atten- 
tion. No other method produces such fine flower- 
ing rosettes as that above described. E. H. Jenkins. 



HARDY FLOWER BARDEN. 

SENECIO PULCHER. 
In its season of flowering, in the late summer 
months, this remarkable Groundsel is well nigh 
unique, and as such deserves to be liberally and 
specially cultivated. This species, quite unlike many 
of its congeners, is a shy seeder, and only rarely 
produces seed.s in this country. Added to this the 
plant does not lend itself to division so freely as do 
some plants, hence there is the greater need for the 
adoption of special means for its propagation, 
namely, from root cuttings. Root cuttings may 
be obtained from any old plant, and a single plant 
will yield 50 or 100 of suitable root-pieces, which 
should be about an inch in length. It is necessary 
when cutting up the roots into short lengths to see 
that they are laid so that they can be planted the 
right way up. When a sufficient number of root 
portions are ready a well-drained pot 6 inches in 
diameter should be filled to within an inch of the 
top with sandy soil ; the root-pieces can then be 
arranged nearly close together around the interior 
of the pot and the central portion filled with 
«oil. Water thoroughly and place the cuttings 
in a wann greenhouse. In about five weeks 



THE COUNTRY GARDEN. 

BORDER PLANTING. 

In my previous article I spoke of the unin- 
teresting monotony of many of our English 
gardens, occasioned by the repetition of the 
varieties of plants seen in them. I want now 
to touch on another kind of monotony that 
makes itself apparent in too many gardens. I 
mean the monotony that arises in finding the 
same varieties of plants in all sorts of posi- 
tions in the same garden. We must all have 
noticed it from time to time, and it is an error 
that can very easily be rectified when once it is 
realised. 

I cannot agree with those purists who declare 
we should have but one group of a parti- 
cular plant in a border. I would say, repeat 
it there, as often as you wish ; let it, 
if you will, become a striking feature, what- 
ever it may be, in its own border — even in 
two or three borders if it be a very large 
garden. But be content with that. Do not 
introduce it here, there, and everywhere, all 
over the garden. I have seen the beautiful 
white Campanula persicifolia (the cup-and- 
saucer variety) finding a place in every border 
and mixed bed in an old garden, used until one 
longed to see something change place with it 
to relieve the unrelieved sameness of idea. Ah, 
and I have seen it often and often with different 
plants to a less extent. To use plants in this 
fashion is to take away all distinction and charac- 
ter. Again, I would say, it is most unwise to 
lift and divide the plants of a border, and with 
the surplus specimens thereupon to plant some 
other border. It is often done, and the result is, 
that the second is a counterpart of the first. 
What ought to be done under these conditions 
is to allot certain varieties to one border, and 
use them freely, and different ones for the other ; 
thus I would use up all the Phlox decussata, 
say, in one border, and not allow it to appear 
at all in the other, and so on. A far more 
characteristic and distinctive garden will be the 
result. 

A few years ago, writers on gardening topics 
waxed eloquent on various colour-schemes. 
There was to be ^gradual leading up to the 
different colours — thtta, orange was to be placed 
in juxtaposition to r6d, an*d we approached blue 
through yellow. But, if this idea were largely 
adopted, and it came to be a kind of rule of 
thumb, another, and quite artificial cause of 
monotony would exist. There are colours diffi- 
cult to place, and of course in planting any 
border we shall have to bear in mind this ques- 
tion of colour-harmony, or pleasing contrast. 
But Nature gives us a wide latitude in this 
matter, and with a little care no crude clashing 
effect will be produced. 

I look upon a bright, vivid rose colour as one 
of the most valuable to use generously, especially 
for sunamer effect. There is a translucency and 
gaiety about it that the thicker and more solid 
red does not yield. It is a colour I would have 
run riot during August through a small garden, 
plentifully supported by white, and in a larger 
garden rose-coloured plants, with their white 
companion plants, may be the feature of some 
particular portion, not of course excluding 
other colours, but used — this rose and this 
white — so plentifully in their particular portion 
that a really striking effect could be obtained. 

Now, early in the year, is the time to give 
these considerations due weight, so that, if 
needed, annuals can be reared to play their part 
in the general scheme. 

Among the perennials double rose-coloured 
Hollyhocks, Phloxes, various Dianthuses, Poten- 



tilla formosa, Roses, and others make a splendid 
foundation, and many of the annuals ably up- 
hold them and increase the grand decorative 
effect. Sweet Peas, Agrostemma, Asters, Linum 
grandiflorum roseum. Stocks, and Phlox Drum- 
mondi may be mentioned as among th^ most 
valuable. 

In bedding out, one of the main considera- 
tions is to secure plants that shall flower over 
a prolonged period. The same consideration 
should receive due weight in planting a peren- 
nial border. When this is neglected, it often 
follows that the border lacks colour at a sea.-on 
when it is most necessary that it should be a 
brilliant mass of flowers. This point is one of 
the most important in selecting plants for a 
mixed border. Such a border ought to be far 
more beautiful and fifty times more interesting 
than the most elaborate bit of bedding. Think 
of the variety of plant life, of form, of habit of 
growth, of degree of maturity, and what these 
things mean to the real flower-lover ! Make your 
foundation, then, back and front of your bor- 
ders, of plants that flower over a really long 
period ; they are to be found among the hardy 
perennials. Use them generously, and then for 
setting may come smaller quantities of the beau, 
tiful, but fleeting, subjects. Practical Gardener. 



COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Richmond River. — The following extracts are 
taken from a private letter : — 

Some of the forest trees here are magniflcent, 
one tree especially, the " long Jack " or Flindersia 
Oxleyana, having lovely racemes of pure white 
flowers. Another fine shrub is Helichrysum dios- 
mifolium, with pure white terminal bracts. Acacia 
decurrens has looked beautiful. A tree that grows 
well here, and is in great demand for tanning, is 
Acacia pycnantha— the best of all the Wattles for 
tanning. As to Dendrobium speciosum — the rock- 
lily, as it is called here — if you could make it flower 
in your houses as it flowers with us you would be 
delighted. Here it grows on the ground, on the 
trees, stumps of wood, in fact, anywhere you like 
to throw It down, no preparation of soils and 
situation being required. 

In reference to the Pines they are planted 8 feet 
apart and 2 feet from plant to plant. They start 
producing fruit 18 months afterwards. When 
fruit is ripe the old plant throws out suckers, three or 
four the first season, and all bear fruit afterwards 
for several years. Then the plant becomes worn 
out, and suckers are planted between the rows. 
When these are established the old ones are rooted 
out, so that the ground is now idle. The third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth years' grouth produce 
splendid Pines, when, as I consider, the plants are 
in their prime. 

I have grown some very fine Tomalos in 7-inch 
pots, and the old variety Matchless has been ex- 
cellent. I had a splendid show of Cactus Dahlias : 
Mrs. Turner is a lovely yellow, and Earl of Pem- 
broke I think one of the best dark ; Starfish is 
most brilliant, standing 8 feet high, and I counted 
27 fully expanded flowers on it lately. These are 
all good : Mrs. Carter Page, Vesta. Badinia. Olive, 
Cinderella, and Mrs. Sanders. F. A. K. 

THE SUGAR CROP IN QUEENSLAND. 

This has been a grand season for Queens- 
land, indeed for the most of Australia, and the 
best for 25 years. Cane sugar yields in ordinary 
years from 12 to 15 tons to the acre, but this 
year from 40 to 50 tons per acre have been 
secured. Some of the crop will not be harvested 
for want of labour. This season a cane cutter 
can make 15s. a day, but he is not satisfied even 
with that. 

PINEAPPLES IN QUEENSLAND. 

I GROW a few Pineapples for private use, about 

820 comprising the whole of my crop. At the 

beginning of last winter a few small plants, 

planted only a few months, were in fruit. On< 
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of these, a smoolh Cayenne, was developing <u> 
enormDua crown quite out of proportion to the 
size of the fruit, which was not more than a 
pound and a half in weight, so 1 cut oS the 
offending crown, when the fiuit began to 
swell as abuoimally as the crown had done, and 
when ripe yielded a fruit weighing nearly four 
pounda. When I saw the progress this fruit was 
makiiig. I cut the crowns oH the other plants, 
and they nil responded and swelled up ; indeed, 
the " pips " of the Queen were nearly as ainooth 
as those of the Cayennes, and the fruits were 
nearly as wide at their top as at their middle. 
By mid-winter most of the plants began to show 
fiuit, and as soon as their crowns were 2 inches 
high, they were cut oH, with the enception of a 
few of the botlom leaves. None of the smoot'i 
Tarieties aie ripe (December 6), but 1 have been 
cutting fine Queens for the past month. Fines 
and Papaws (Caiica Papaya) ar« the only fmits 
we have for use at present. I bad a large crop 
o( Peaches, but when the flying foxes found 
them, they cleared them nearly all oft in two 
nights. Gianadilla (Fassiflora quadrangularis) 
will soon be in season. The foxes have now 
turned their attention lo the Mangoes, which are 
ripening, and as the crop is small the Eozei will 
have the biggest share. J informed a neigh- 
bour how successful I had been with seedling 
Pineapples. I had only 11 seedlings, and one 
has turned out a splendid Queen — aiveet, rich, 
and with no core, but he did not consider that 
a success. U« thought all the II should have 
been good vaiieties. Tbe heaviest fruit weighed 
six pounds, but I have no doubt on scrub land 
it would have scaled 10 or 12 pounds. Our 
black soil is not suitable for either Pineapples 
or Grapes. One of my Pineapples was lasti* 
giated, and measured 26 inches from corner to 
corner. D. Butianan, Mackay, Qutcnsltind. 



A ROCK-GARDEN IN NORTH 
YORKSHIRE. 

LsitLHOLME Lodge, a modern structure situate 
on the banks of tbe Kiver Esk, about 10 miles 
from Whitby, on the Stockton and Whitby 
branch of the North-Eastem Railway, is one of 
the residences of Sir Francis I.cy, Ban. 

A more ideal spot for a rock-garden than the 
above would be difEcult to imagine. Situated 
on the rocky banks of the River Esk, parts of 
which, to say the least, are majestic, the portion 
treated extends to rather more than half a mile 
in length. Tbe work has been in course of 
construction for considerably over 12 months by 
Messrs. James Backhouse ft Son, Ltd., of the 
York Nur^ries, who have carried out the wishes 
of Sir Francis Ley in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Many hundreds of tons of earth and 
rock have had to be moved (the latter by the 
aid of ropes and blocks) at a considerable out- 
lay. The formation of winding paths along the 
top and bottom of the slope with ascending and 
descending steps, intermediate walks, rustic 
bridges, and seats at intervals, give the work a 
most cl]ariu:teri5tic appearance. Owing to the 
great height of the bank, ranging from Ca to 100 
(eet from the bed of the river, and the steepness 
of the slope, the clearing away of the w<iodlancl 
undergrowth and the erection of a ruslic fence 
as a protection lo the uppermost path has been 
attended with a considerable amount of risJi lo 
life and limb, but not a single accident has 
occurred. The river hurrying along its course to 
the sea, here and there dashing itself against 
the huge boulders which lie in its way, and 
creating masses o( boiling foam, adds still fur- 
ther to the beauty of the scene. A goodly por- 
tion of the planting has been completed , some 
400 varieties of choice Alpine plants, suit- 
able flowering shrubs and climbers. Conifers, 
and many varieties of suitable Ferns, alon? 
with about 20,000 bulbs, now find a home in ihU 
delightful glen. /. Snill, York. (We ate in- 
debled to the courtesy of Sir Francis Ley for 
the opportunity of giving two illustrations if 
this fine garden, which suggest pictures by 
Hobbema or Ruysdael.— Ed.] 



THE BOSABY. 

CULTURAL DETAILS FOR FEBRUARY. 
All delicate and lender varieties should be 
well protected during severe weather. No prun- 
ing should yet be done in the open, however ad- 
vanred the condition of growth may be, but in 
the case of half-hardy climbing varieties such 
as Gtoire de Dijon and Cbeahunt Hybrid, thai 
enjoy the protection and shelter of a sunny wall. 
they can, if a few early blooms are desired, b? 
pruned moderately at the end of the present 
month, but care must be taken to see that plenty 
of dormant basal eyes remain. The general 
pruning of Roses should be left until March and 
April, and, as mast Rose growers are aware, 
those of moderate growth can be pruned closer 
than those of more vigorous habil. H some 
of the best ripened and strongest shoots of 
robust varieties that were formed last summer 
be pegged down by their points to the soil a few 
at a time during the early spring months, a good 
succession of flowers will bo thus obtained. If 
the soil and the surface mulching have been 
beaten down by heavy rains, the ground should 



Fig. 4I.^virw in sir francis le 

be lightly forked to allow the air to penetrate 
the soil, but care must be taken not tu disturb 
the roots during the operation. On beds not 
yet permanently planted, a nice effect can be 
made with a few half standard plants of the 
varieties Captain Christy or La France, disposed 
at equal distances, with a carpeting at the 
base, of low, horizontally -trained plants of Vi- 
rnmlesse Folkestone, \V, A. Richardson, nt 
L'Icleal. An equally good effect can be had with 
half standard spscimens of dark varieties, such 
as Dupuy Jamain, Prince Caraille dc Rohan, or 
General Jacqueminot, with a ground planting of 
Thalia, Aimce Viberf, and La Marque trained 
like the preceding. Dwarf Teas and Noisettes 
can be planted out of pots later, during May, 
when all danger from (rost is over, and selection 
should be made of plants carrying long, well- 
ripened shdols. Arches and fe-toons of Rnsi's 
are a very pleasing feature where they can be 
trained or introduced to form a distinct effect 
and break up (he formality of the beds. There 
is a wealth o( choice amongst the rambling 
varieties, such as Paul's Pillar, and others. ' 

The early batch of grafted Rosss in 60-siic 
pnts will nowbeieady for re-potting intT 5-inch 



pots. Good mellow loam, with a little rojtcn 
manuri- and snme sharp sand, will suit their 
requirements. Make the potting quite firm, and, 
where possible, bring the union of the graft well 
under the soil. 

Herbaceous grafting, both on the Manetti and 
on the seedling briar stocks, should now be well 
advanced, and with care few failures should be 
recorded. Shift the most forward plants, as they 
develop, from under the frames into the body t-f 
the house, and well up to the light on stages at 
benches over the hot-water pipes. 

The earliest forced Roses will, by the middle 
of this month, be showing their flower buds, and 
with an increase of sunshine tbe temperature 
may be allowed to reach to W, with a little in- 
creased ventilation. Maintain a moist atmos- 
phere, and syringe well among the foli^ee to 
cleanse it and keep down green fly. Allow the 
leaves to dry at some time duridg the da; to aid 
respiration. Late potted Roses will dow be 
.growing freely- Tbe Teas and Hybrid Teas 
can be placed at the warmer end of the bou^e, 
where the temperature ii about 53"- Give a 
little ventilation during the middle of the day. 



nnd, before closing the house, a li^hl syringing 
of water overhead. Uelore and alter the buls 
begin to show in the early batch of plants, weak 
liquid manure can be given once or twice a week, 
and for a change of stimulants a sprinkling 
alternately of Clay's manure or Canary guano. 
This is a wonderful help, and, in the case of 
rciol or pol-bouud plants, quite a necessity. 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses retjuire from eight to Un 
weeks, when nnt hard forced, to bring them into 
flower; Teas and Hybrid Teas from seven to 
nine «e;ks. It must be remembered that the 
harder the plants are forced, the poorer will be 
the quality o( flowers; therefore, in order to 
ensure a succession of the best quality flowers, 
the heating and ventilation must be regulated to 
comply with these conditions. It ia unwise 
under anv circumstances, exc^l with solar beat, 
to have Ihe temperature above 65°. and then 
only at certain limes of the day. accompanied 
by plenty of moisture. /. D. G. 

.COLOIJRi:b PLATES. 

The Decembei number of the Kasen Zeilung 

contains coloured figures of Etoile de France, 

II.T,, sent out by I'ernet-Ducher in 1904: 
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ijnii rich crimson ; and Mnie. Jules Gravcf- 
rini, a Tta Rose, sent out by Mesici. Soupert 
1 NotliDg, oi Luxembourg : fliiweis flesb- 
: Joined, deepening inlo pinb. It 19 said to 
tvivt originated from a cross between RSve d'Oi 
iDd VitcouDlcss Folkeslune, 



VEeETABLES. 

INTERCROPPING. 

Theu aie not many gardeners in private ser- 
vict vbo do not practise Ibis method, il 
jeaerallj lenlatively, aud sometimes as a pro- 
Mtion agiinst (he ravages of tbe wireworm, as 
■kn he plknts 01 sows Leltuces alternately 
ntb the rows of Carrots and Parsley. But few 
i4)pl Ihe method with most of their crops. U 
liu, buwever, advantages in gardens of every 



of the passage of a man in gathering the produce 
without injury to the adjoining crop. If sound 
Pea sticks are employed, no harm results to (he 
haulm and the rows act as wind breaks, and 
the Pea plants pod splendidly owing to the freer 
access of sun and ail on all sides ; moreover, 
sparrows, crossbills, and uther birds have much 
less covert than in dense quarters of Peas. In 
some parts of the garden not heavily manured. 
Broad Beans may be employed as dividing 
lines ; in others, Runner, climbing French, and 
Wax (Butter) Beans may find similar employ- 
ment. Tbe Globe Artichoke, Cardoons, and 
Brussels Sprouts may also be employed in this 

Some of the crops I have named do not endure 
for longer periods than two, three, or four 
months, whereas tha adjoining land may be 
under a crop or trops seven to nine months, and 
the' clearance of thf land of tbe more fleeting 



shoots ate sure to attain to large siie and ilie 
siuols increase rapidly in strength. 

There are many amateuis who are scared by 
the supposed expensivenets of Asparagus cul- 
ture, and certamly ihe older practitioners 
believed the plant could not be grown success- 
fully without immense quantities of dung bein^ 
placed under il, and at depths where Ihe roots 
could scarcely be expected lo reach the manure. 
Trenching the land if it will bear il is good 
practice, and a layer of rich manure should be 
placed under the first and second spits; and 
the soil at Ihe boltom of the trenches should be 
turned over, il the land is of a retentive natuic 
and noi properly drained. In sandy loams and 
light soils genrrally, ihis last is not to be recom- 
mended. Surface manuring should be practised 
i.1 the second and following years, after clearing 
away the upper crLst down to Ihe crowns. This 
operation should be carried out lale iu tbe 
autumn, the soil removed Irom the ridge being 
rasi into Ihe trench on each side, iheie to 
remain, roughly dug, till early spring, when it 
should be thrown on Ihe ridge to the depth of 
3 to 4 inches, and be made smooth and level in 
Ihe tisual manner. The Asparagus being a plant 
which throws out new roots al a higher level 
each year, the stools approach nearer the 
ground level as lime goes on, hence the ridge 
or bed gels higher than il was when planted, as 
soil must be gut Itoin the land adjoining where- 
wilh lu cover Ihe stools, and alt (he more, il 
"long handles" are wanted for Ihe heads. 

Among Ihe mor« short-lived crops which may 
be employed as interlining or "cafii " one, men- 
tion may be made of Lettuces. L^ndives, Leeks, 
Shallots. L'eleriac, Garlic, lale sowings of 
Onions, Horn and other small Carrots, Turnips, 
Couve Trouchuda, Parsley, Lamb's Lettuce, 
Kampion, and the earliest crop of Cabbages, 
generally a variety of small growth. 

Kitchen gardens, pure and simple, wben well 
and properly cropped, always afford satisfaction 
to the owner and bis gardener, but they are 
scarcely satisfying to tbe xsthelic person . 
Tbe orderly intermingling of crops in narrow 
breadths and plantations, whilst affording 
various useful purposes, do indeed add a certain 
degree of attractiveness to this useful adjunct 
10 a country establishment. F. M. 

WISLEY TRIALS. 
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not wasteful of space to any 
ip^Rciable degree, if due atleniion be given to 
Ihe tin to which the various kinds of vegetables 

With regard to crops of low growth (or which 
I'm demand is constant and considerable, as lot 
''Matoi, French Beans, Main Crop Carrots, 
OMtroots, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Savoys, 
'teioiu, ftc, the*e are more usefully planted in 
nidlhi itretrhing right across the various 
^Birten, and not more (ban 20 ieet in width. 
Uling care that th- various crops are sown -it 
fUnled on land which has received the proper 
bad of manure, and a simple digging or ttench- 
'^ U may be considered necessary. Between 
iWse long beds I have found advantages in 
»*tnj two or three rows o( Peas ; and the 
"Knil between them need not eiice«d 4 (eel 
1-1 utielies with haulm of that height, and for 
liU 'iiirUea up to 7 feet, not more than 6 feet, 
lim* thoald be a 3 feel wide spate on the 
"•avit of such inleilining crops as will allow 



plants permits of an easy succession by sowing 
or planting. 

Strawberry beds consisting of five or six or 
more rows of plants of one v.iriely may be 
divided from each other with any of the plants 
mentioned which are a good height, and derive 
benelit from Ihe arrangement, partial shade 
being natural to a plani that is al home in open 
woods. The dividing strips assure all needful 
safely from the chances o( getting tbi- runners 
mixed. 

Like many others, I can perceive no advan- 
tage in growing Asparagus in large quarters by 
Itself, as better heads can be rooie easily 
obtained from single rows of plants set out on 
slightly raised narrow ridgei, say, 3 leel in 
width, placed also as dividing lines between 
vegetable crops of low growth. The plants 
should be placed al 1^S to 3 (eel apart ; and see- 
ing that, then no plant can rob another of ils 
food, and the adjacent crops are grown al a 
di>lanre of a yard or further on eilher side, ihe 



>-called new 

varieties. It is the unfortunate characteristic 
of the Onion ihat very little that is distinct 
in its leafage is seen, and it is rather in the 
ripened bulb Ihat any distinctions are to be 
found. But whilst no amount of testing or 
trials at Wiiley will check the putting into com- 
merce Irom time to time as new what are mere 
selections of well-known stocks, at least it is not 
Ihe fault of tbe Koyal Horticultural Society if 
full information as to the identity of the so- 
called varieties or Ihe actual diflerences between 
them, or other merits i( there be such, is not 
abundantly provided. Should an Onion 
trial be taken in hand next year, the be- 
ginning should be made by a sowing of 
every good hardy variety in August twit, 
with in each case a blank drill adjoining. 
to be filled by transplanting from the sown drill 
next spring. The usual spring-sowing should 
be made in March, but a^ain il would enhance 
the inieteii and value of the trial • if 
'eed of the same slocks o( .lome 20 selected 
varieties were sown in January under glass and 
plants put out inlo v.nant drills al the end o( 
April, as is now ihe recognised custom in Onion 
culture. We should thus obiain a test o( cultural 
diversilv as well as o( varietal value or di»- 
linclness. There is no reason why a breadth of 
ground prrviouslv manured and trenched »pe- 
ciallv (i.r I'cas should not do admir:ibly for 
Unitins. It is n;it al all needful to ^rcuie a good 
trial thai plant bulbs be gn.wn. Those of fine 
hard malurilv will sali^(\ all needs. Happily at 
Wisley there is ample room for gcod trials, and 
as shown by the one o( hardv, or so-called 
hardv Kales now seen there, very useful service 
can be rendered. The brief (pell of hard 
weather at Christmas sufficed to show that all 
Ihe bruad-leaved Xale* soon si ccumbed, tlw 
ruiled K.il-s proving lo be much Ihe hardiest. 

A n. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

French Guinea. — M. Pobeguin has lately 
published through M. Challamel, Rue Jacob 17, 
Paris (Williams and Norgate), an Essai sur la 
Flore de la Guinie Franfaise. It comprises some 
introductory details relating to the climate, the 
geography of the colony and its vegetable pro- 
ductions. It is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the West Coast of Africa, roughly, be- 
tween 10" and 12^ of latitude, and 13^ and 17^ 
of longitude abutting on the south on our own 
territories. A railway already extends 150 kilo- 
metres from Conakry as far as Kindia, pass- 
ing through the coast region to the hill country, 
where it reaches an altitude of 1,000 metres. 
Here a town is rapidly rising, and the climate 
is not unfavourable to Europeans. Here cara- 
vans arrive from the north and from Sierra 
Leone on the south. On the coast the climate 
is equable throuehout the year, with a maximum 
temperature of fc® C. (95^ F.), and a minimimi 
of 24^ C. (75" F.), with excessive humidity in 
the rainy season. 

At Kindia the climate is considerably cooler, 
and on the high plateau of the interior still 
more so. The rainy or winter season lasts 
about the same length of time as the dry and 
colder period; the rainy season, beginning m 
May, is at its height in July and August, when 
the rain falls every day. In October the dry 
season commences. 

Owing to the configuration of the land and 
the differences in climate, the flora of French 
Guinea is more varied than that in the other parts 
of West Africa. M. Pobeguin divides the flora 
into five divisions, characterised by the presence 
of Oil Palm, the Raphia Palm, the Lami (Penta- 
desma butyracca), the Mfcn^ (Lophira alata), 
the Landolphia, the Cailcedra (Kayi senegalen- 
sis), in addition to which there is, of course, the 
vegetation which is common to all parts of 
tropical Africa. An account is given of each 
district, and an enumeration of the plants col- 
lected by the author. Unfortunately, a large 
proportion of these are indicated by numbers 
only, the species not being yet identified. A 
considerable number of Orchids is given, but 
with the exception of some species of Angrae- 
cum, Lissochilus and Eulophia, few present 
much attractiveness in their flowers. A map 
and numerous reproductions from photographs 
render this volume very interesting and import- 
ant, although, as the author points out, it is to 
be regarded as an introduction rather than as 
a completed whole. 

The Week>8 Work. 

THE OBCmD HOUSES. 

By W. H. Wmitb, Orchid Grower to Sir Trbvor Lawrbncb, 
Bart., Biirford, Surrey. 

As those plants like Masdevallia ignea, M. 
Lindenii, M. coccinea. and M. c. Harryana, 
and other strong growing kinds, and the small 
species and hybrids which were re-potted last 
autumn, are now re-commencing to root freely, 
and are developing young leaves, they will 
need a gradual increase of water at the root, and 
a rather moister atmosphere than hitherto. 
Plants that were not in a suitable condition for 
re-potting at the season mentioned may be 
treated now. Large plants that have become 
bare through loss of leaves in the centre may be 
divided, and be re-made up into good specimens. 
The Ipvely and white winter-flowering M. tova- 
rensis may also be re-potted after the flowers 
have faded. If the spikes of the present year 
are not removed from the plant, they will con- 
tinue fresh and green, and produce more flowers 
from the apex the following year. I do not 
advise retaining the old spikes longer than that, 
as they would tend to weaken the plant. Select 
shallow pans or pots of suitable dimensions to 
contain the plants comfortably, and fill them 
to three-foutths of their depth with drainage 
materials. Employ a compost of peat ana sphag- 
num-moss in equal parts for the plant to root 
into. Water the plants sparingly till the young 
leaves are well advanced, for if kept too wet the 
old foliage is liable to damp off. A cool and 
shady position in the intermediate house is the 
best place for this species until the weather be- 
comes decidedly warmer. 

Vatida cctruhd. — Any plants which require 
more root-room should be taken in hand at 
once, as in a short time the young roots will 



appear, and the least touch at their points would 
be likely to injure theui. 'ine plants ot tuis 
lovely species, for a few years after importa- 
tion, grow and bloom fairly well ; then, in some 
cases, the plants gradually become weaker, and 
finally dwindle away altogether. Failure ap- 
l>ears generally to be due to insufficient ventila- 
tion, too much heat and moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, or too much water at the root during the 
resting period. It comes from the Khasia hills 
in India, at an altitude of 5,000 feet or even 
higher, where there is no damp heat or stagna- 
tion in the air, growing on low trees fully ex- 
posed to all weathers, and where during the 
growing season the rainfall is excessive. The 
grower will thus have some idea of its cultural 
requirements under our artificial conditions. 
Wm. Griffith, the original discoverer of this 
species, describes the locality iis " delightful, 
reminding one much of Englani." 

Dendrobium Wardianum, D. crassinode^ D, 
Clio, D: Juno, and others that commence to 
make new growths before the blooms on the 
previous year's bulbs are fully open, will re- 
quire special attention, and the grower should 
do all that is possible to prevent these growths 
from advancing too rapidly, as they will do if 
excessive heat and moisture are afforded. Afford 
water only at long intervals until the flowers 
have faded and the young growths commence to 
root freely. 

Other Dendrobiums. — D. primulinum, D. 
Boxallii, D. crepidatum, D. cretaceum, D. 
Berkeleyii, D. crystallinum, D. superbum, D. s. 
Burkei, and others which are showing their 
flower-buds, will now require more heat and 
moisture to enable them to become properly 
developed. D. chrysanthum and D. chrysotis 
(Hookerianum) are growing freely. The first- 
named species should be suspended in a light 
position in the warmest house, and the D. 
chrysotis requires a similar position in the Catt- 
leya house. 

FBUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson PATON,Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Orchard house. — The trees must now be brought 
indoors. Examine the drainage material, and 
see that it is made effective. Make sure that the 
soil has not been soured by the winter rains. 
Re-pot those plants which were not potted last 
autumn. We obtain the best results from old 
trees when we .treat them as follows . — They are 
turned out of their pots in October, root-pruned, 
the ^* balls" reduced, and planted in a warm, 
sunny border, where they remain during 
winter. They are lifted in January or February 
and potted mto the pots of the same size as 
those they were fruited in in the previous year. 
We use good, heavy loam, chopping it finely, 
and adding a 6-inch potful of coarse grade 
manure to each barrow-load of soil. Potting is 
done firmly, leaving about 2 inches clear space 
for watering and mulching. A little water is ap- 
plied to the roots to settle the soil. We wash 
each tree with caustic alkali, to destroy maggots 
and other insects. Some trees have to be pruned, 
but only moderately. The trees are eventually 
placed in the orchard-house, which has pre- 
viously been thoroughly cleaned, and in some 
cases re-painted. The trees should be placed in 
the positions in which they will remam during 
the season. Keep the atmosphere of the house 
cool for the present by opening the ventilators 
night and day, but taking care to exclude frost. 
Early fruit can be obtained by placing a num- 
ber of the plants in a house containing early- 
fruiting Peaches. 

Vine "eyes " that were inserted in pots or 
turves last month and placed in a cold pit 
should now be removed to a warm pit. Plunge 
them in a bottom heat of 80" to 85^, and main- 
tain an atmospheric temperature of 60° to 65°. 
Be very careful not to apply too much water, as 
the strong bottom heat would cause the eyes 
to decay. 

mpe Grapes that were cut and placed in bottles 
of water in the fruit room should be examined 
twice each week, removing any decaying berries, 
and affording more water if necessary, being 
careful to see that the stem reaches into the 
water. Maintain an atmospheric temperature 
of about 45^ to 55°. Grapes keep best in the 
absence of light, therefore on sunny days lower 
the blinds. Lady Hutt is the best keeping late 
white Grape, while Directeur Tisserand and 



Lady Downes are the best keeping late black 
Grapes. 

Peaches and Nectarines, — Trees that have set 
their fruits may be gently forced. If the weather 
is fine admit a little air by top ventilation only. 
Let the atmospheric, temperature at night be 
55° to 60^, and during the day by sun heat TO''. 
Syringe the trees freely with tepid water to free 
them of their old flowers. Disbud forward 
growths gradually. If there is a good set of 
fruit, thin out the smallest, and as the fruits 
advance in size thin them out by degrees. Test 
the inside border, and afford a soaking with 
tepid water when this is required. 



PUBLIC PABK8 AND QABDENS. 

By W. W. Prttigrew, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Seats. — A good supply of comfortable garden 
seats is an essential requirement of every public 
park and their judicious distribution adds 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of visi- 
tors. Seats are as often as not merely 
" dumped " down at r^ular intervals along 
each and every path in a park, with but little, 
if any, consideration as to the suitability ur 
otherwise of the site. There is a fitness of 
things in connection with the placing of a garden 
seat just as there is with everj'thing else. It 
may not detract from the actual utility of a 
seat whether it is placed in such a position as 
to command a pretty view or overlook ihe en- 
trance to a public lavatory, but it certainly 
makes a great difference to the feelings of those 
resting upon it. Experience teaches that there 
are many positions xn public grounds where it 
is very unadvisable to place seats. They should 
never be in such a position as to hide out a 
clear view of a flower-bed or design, neither 
should they be placed in narrow footpaths, 
rock gardens, or ferneries, nor in secluded spots 
which are not much visited by the public. 
Then, again, many sites are suitable :rft one 
season of the year which are unsuitable at 
another; in summer and early autumn visitors 
generally prefer shady places to rest in^ but in 
winter and spring they like the sunny spots 
which are sheltered from the cold winds, so 
that it becomes necessary to remove seats from 
time to time to meet the requirements of the 
seasons. As many of the users of public seats 
are in the habit of placing their dirty boots 
upon them, to the annoyance and discomfort 
of other people, it is always well to have a divid- 
ing arm in the centre of each Feat. This not only 
prevents dirty boots from being placed upon 
them, but it also prevents one person monopo- 
lising a whole seat. In connection with the 
seating question, another matter arises which 
requires the careful attention of park at- 
tendants. These officials are, unfortunately, 
too often made aware of the existence of a 
depraved class ot men whose whole aim and 
object in life seems to be the annoyance of 
females. As a rule, these persons are very diffi- 
cult to detect, and, for very obvious reasons, still 
more difficult to convict, but where a number 
of seats in a park are set aside for the exclusive 
use of ladies, and have a notice placed upon 
them to that effect, then the attendants can 
easily see that no one using them is in any way 
molested by this class of individuals. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By William Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

The severe frosts and the east winds that 
have been so general during the last week have 
considerably im{>eded the work in the kitchen 
garden. If there is still much ground to be 
dug or trenched, sufficient quantities of manure, 
wood-ashes, and extra soil, if necessary, should 
be wheeled on to the vacant ground for imme- 
diate use as soon as a thaw sets in. 

Hot-beds. — Where these were prepared for the 
forcing of Potatos, Carrots, Turnips, &c., as 
advised in a previous calendar, they may in 
some cases be found to have shrunk to a con- 
siderable extent, therefore additional linings 
should at once be applied of materials prepared 
for the purpose directly the shrinking was 
observed. 

Cauliflowers. — Where sowings of the^^e were 
made last month, the young seedlings should 
now be ready for pricking off, either in small 
pots or boxes ; or if a frame on a very mild hot- 
bed can be devoted to them, so much the better 
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fur the yovmg plants. In either case, care must 
De taken that the plants are not " coddled," or 
allowed to get drawn up weakly. Make a fur- 
ther sowing at the present time to form a 
succession. 

SeakaU. — If this crop is being forced on the 
l)eds in the open, all the crowns that have been 
left for late supplies, and have not yet been 
covered, should now be given this protection 
from sunlight, for, in the event of warmer 
weather and the daily increasing duration of day. 
light, growth will soon comn^ence. The natural 
purple colour of the growths would soon estab- 
lish itself if light were not rigidly excluded, and 
such colour must by all means be prevented, or 
the Seakale would t>e useless as a vegetable. 

Parsnips, — If the remainder of last season's 
crop are still in the open ground, the roots 
should now be lifted, and stored either in a shed 
or in a clamp, thus preventing them from start- 
ing into growth. Presuming the ground on 
which Parsnips are to be sown this season has 
received a good dressing of manure, which has 
been deeply buried, the seeds may be sown any 
time during the present month — indeed, as soon 
as the groi^d can be found sufficiently dry and 
in good order foi the work. Preference should 
be given to a plot that has been previously 
occupied by Cauliflower or Cabbage, or some 
similar crop. Sow the seeds in shallow drills 
drawn at lo inches apart. 

The Root-store, — An examination of all roots 
should be carefully made during bail weather. 
Seed Potatos should be well " picked over," 
and the tubers, if possible, spread out in a light, 
well'Ventilated shed. 



PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

The Rose-hcuse. — If not already done, this 
house should now be cleaned with a view to 
starting the trees into growth. Any necessary 
pruning (or in the case of climbing varieties 
thinning out of the shoots) may be done, and 
the beds or borders be afforded a top-dressing 
with some new loam ; afterwards mulcning them 
with some well-rotted manure. An atmospheric 
temperature of 45° to 50^ will be suitable at 
first, but the heat may be gradually increased as 
the trees start into growth. Ventilate the house 
carefully, as cold draughts are very injurious, 
and often favour the appearance o# mildew on 
the leaves. Pot- Roses, in batches, for success- 
sion may be brought on in a fruit-house when the 
fruit trees are just starting into growth, at which 
lime the same conditions will be suitable for the 
fruit trees and the Roses. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis). — Seedling plants 
should be kept growing in a warm house, re- 
potting them into larger pots as this becomes 
necessary. Old plants that have been resting 
may now be cleaned up, re-potted if thought 
necessary, and placed in warmer conditions. It 
is usual to plunge the pots in a mild hot-bed, 
and in such a position the roots will only re- 
quire very little water for some time to come, 
the slight sprayings with the syringe being suffi- 
cient until the plants have made fresh roots. 

Gloriosas. — These having been dormant for 
some months may now be shaken out of the 
soil and re-potted in a compost consisting cf 
equal parts of lumpy peat, loam and leaf-soil, 
with sand and charcoal to keep the whole porous. 
lUunge the pots in a hot-bed in a Cucumber or 
Melon house, applying no water until growth 
commences. When growth has commenced, 
train the shoots in a light position in the stove 
or other hot house, syringing them often to keep 
them clear of red spider and thrip, to which, U 
kept in too dry an atmosphere, they would 
soon fall a prey. 



THE HABD7 FRUIT GARDEN. 

By J. Maynk, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

Morello Cherries. — If Morello Cherries have 
not yet been pruned, let the work be done at 
once. The pruning of the Cherry is almost 
identical to that of the Peach, the major part 
of the fruit being borne on wood made in the 
previous year, although a good percentage is 
also obtained from spur growths. It must not 
bs overlooked that the nearer the spurs are to 
the wall the better the chance of the flowers 
ew aping spring frosts ; therefore a few of the 
oldest spurs should be cut clean away each 



year« It is the best practice to take the 
branches from the wall annually, so that they 
can be thoroughly washed, but time will not 
allow for this in all gardens, and since spraying 
is more generally adopted, there appears less 
necessity for this method. As a rule, the 
Morello Cherry is trained far too thickly, and 
instead of young shoots being 3 inches 
apart, half that distance is mucn nearer the 
mark on many a Cherry wall. Lay in each 
shoot its full length unless it be on young trees, 
and more wood is required to furnish the wall, 
when it must be cut back to where it is wished 
to have new shoots. We have adopted the plan 
of tying a young shoot on the old wood when it 
is not likely to interfere with adjoining ones, 
and are well pleased wih the result. Morellos 
aro sometimes grown as standards in the open. 
We have two nice young trees here which fruit 
splendidly, but we find much difficulty in pre- 
serving the fruit from the birds, enclosing the 
heads in a framework of wire netting alone 
,rbaffling them. When pruning has been done, 
afford the borders similar treatment to that re- 
commended for Peaches in last week's Calendar. 

Pear trees. — Good varieties do not extend far 
into double figures, and it must be bewildering 
to a beginnner to know which to choose from 
the long lists given in many nurserymen's cata- 
logues. Williams' Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, 
Beurr^ Hardy and Beurr^ Superfin, Winter Nelis, 
Fondante d'Automne, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenn^ du Comice, and Glou Morceau doubt- 
less comprise the best of the varieties. Excel- 
lent fruits are to be had from pyramid and 
bush trees, especially early and midsummer 
varieties, but late sorts should be given wall 
space. In such a position the fruits can be 
allowed to hang well into November, with little 
fear of their being blown down or much bruised 
by the autumn ^ales. Upright cordons should 
b3 planted against suitable walls more fre- 
quently than they are, and with periodical root 
?runing or lifting they will usually bear well, 
he best fruits are obtained from trees growing 
in a strong, deep, loamy soil that is well drained. 
Trees may still be planted. Push forward the 
pruning of establislfed trees should such work 
still be in arrear. 

Severe frost. — On the night of February 2 we 
registered 18" of frost, which is greater cold 
than has been registered at Bicton for 16 years 
past. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Corawall. 

The rock garden. — Frequent attention should 
be given to the rock garden, especially during 
the dull season. Remove all wind-blown leaves 
from the " pockets '* and crevices, and pick out 
any weeds there may be among the plants, at 
the same time stirring the surface soil. Keep a 
look-out for slugs and snails, which are apt to 
prey on the young growths of many plants. 
Choice spring-flowering plants and bulbs which 
are coming into flower should be securely staked 
where necessary, and screened from rough winds 
by sticking a few sprays of some evergreen in 
the soil on the windward side. Fresh soil may, 
when required, be given to any of the later 
flowering subjects during suitable weather. 
Frequent top-dressings are not to be re- 
commended, as this has a tendency to make 
the '* pockets " too deep and to gradually hide 
the rocks, which should be kept exposed, or the 
rockery will lose its character. For this same 
reason the more vigorous of the spreading 
shrubs planted in the background should be re- 
stricted. Clear off the bulk of the mosses which 
have accumulated during the wet season, but 
encourage the various lichens to spread, for these 
give an established and natural tone to the 
boulders. It frequently happens that a few of 
the choicer Alpines have become weakened by 
the struggle to adapt themselves to the ever- 
changing conditions in winter, and scarcely 
possess sufficient vigour to live through the 
spring. If small pieces be taken from these 
invalids and potted in well-drained pots of soil 
containing more liberal proportions of sand and 
leafmould than usual, and placed in a cool pit, 
they will usually form healthy young plants for 
planting out at a later date. Gradually harden 
to the outside air those plants which have been 
wintered in frames, so that they will be in propter 
condition for planting out when circumstances 
permit. 



Gladit^lus. — ^Most of these should be planted 
this month, but a small proportipn mfiy te held 
back for a month or so, to yield a later supply 
of flowers. When Gladioli are used for bedding 
purposes, it is best to associate them with some 
other plants, such as Carnations or Cannas, so 
that tnere will be no blank when the Gladioli 
have flowered. For the production of exhibition 
spikes, and for supplying flowers for cutting, 
the corms should be planted in prepared beds 
of rich soil. Rub off the small corms, and, if it 
is desired to increase' the stock, plant them in 
the reserve garden. In mild localities they may 
be wintered in the ground, and will bloom in 
three or four years' time. W'hen liberally treated,, 
the " Nanceianus " hybrids produce immense 
flowers of great beauty. 

Lilium auratum bulbs may also be planted, 
using sound bulbs and allowing ample room be> 
tween each for development. They must not b? 
planted in exposed positions, and for this reason 
are frequently planted in Rhododendron and 
Azalea beds, and may also be effectively used in 
large beds of Yucca. Other species and varieties, 
such as L. Browni, L. longiflorum, L. Martagon, 
L. speciosum, and L. tigrinum, may with iidvan- 
tage be similarly used. Wliere L. giganteum suc- 
ceeds, it repays for any trouble taken over it. 
The plant requires deep and rich soil, and gene- 
rally some protection in the spring. 

Sweet Peas. — A sowing of seeds should now 
be made in moderate heat. Various methods of 
doing this are practised, and of these the using 
of small pots, or of inverted strips of turf which 
have had most of the soil scooped out, may be 
considered the best. Seeds should be sown 
thinly, and when the young plants are an inch 
high, graduallv harden them by increasing the 
amount of ventilation. Continue to draw the 
soil around the stems of autumn-sown plants. 
Afford stakes as soon as these become necessary, 
and for a further time retain the sheltering 
branches of Fir. 

THE APIART. 

By Chloris. 

Why should we keep bees? — In the first place 
it is a fascinating hobby and one which pays. 
There are abundant statistics to prove this state- 
ment. Many cottagers almost rely on the bees 
to pay the rent, which may vary in the country 
from £5 to £10. The Irishman, when told to 
remove his pig from the house, observed that it 
was the "jintleman" that paid the rent, and 
objected to it being turned out. Now bees can 
be made to pay the rent with far less trouble 
and cost than the pig. Every year we import 
£32,000 to £35,000 worth of honey. The whole 
of this might easily pass into the pockets of 
our people if they would bestir themselves. The 
imported material is generally of a very low 
quality and highly adulterated with glucose, &c., 
causing people to take a permanent dislike ta 
honey. 

Honey as d food. — It is asserted by many emi- 
nent medical men that appendicitis is, in a 
measure, due to the large number of pills taken 
by our people. If honey were taken instead of 
jam, and even butter, happy results would fol- 
low. Sugar in some form is ne<»ded by the body 
to give warmth and nourishment, and as honey 
is sugar in one of the purest forms nothing 
could be better. 

Bees aid in the production of fruit. — Many 
cases are recorded of the failure of the fruit 
crop, and where an investigation has been in- 
stituted into the cause, it has been found that 
the district has been insufficiently peopled with 
bees. This was the case many years ago in 
America. In districts devoted to the produc- 
tion of seeds, such as Turnip and Caboage, 
nothing will make for success so much as the 
establishment of an apiary in the midst of the 
crops. If anyone desires to prove the truth 
of this assertion, that bees aid in the produc- 
tion of fruit, they can easily do so. Protect a 
small tree by means of a fine meshed net through 
which no bee can get. It will prove far less 
fruitful than its neighbours which are in the 
open. Further, during a wet and stormy May 
bees are often unable to visit orchards, and a 
bad fruit season is the consequence. Sometimes 
the fruits set under such conditions, but it will 
be noticed that they rarely mature, but fall to 
the ground. Should such fruits be examined, it 
will be found that the pips have not tecome 
plump, but are simply husks; this is due to 
improper fertilisation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVEl^Tl^eMBNTS shouM be seat to the PUB- 
LISHER, 41, WelllactoB Street, Coveat Qarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Pabllcattom as ttttl as specimens andplantx 
for naming, should bi addressed to the EDITOR. 
41. Wellington Street, Covent Qardea, London. 

Cotumunicattons should be written on onx side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as early m the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, bxU kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TAm Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contrtbulions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communications or illustrations, unleu bv 
special arrangenutiL The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

APPOINTMENTS F OR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19— 

Ann. meet, of Royal Hort. Soc. at 8 p.in.; Cotns.xDeet 
at 12 p.m. 

British Card. Assoc Ex. Council meet at 4 p.m. 
Horticultural Clubann. meet, and ctioner. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IB-German Gard. Soc. meet. 



AvRRACK Mean Tkmpkjiatuiie for the eiTsuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 38'9*. 

Actual Tempkratikks: — 

LoHDOM. — iVednesday, February 6 (6 p.m.): Max. 40*; 
Min. 84\ 
Gardeners' ChrvmcU Office, 41, Wellington Street. 
Covent Garden, London.— T/rtirsrfrty, February 
7 (10 A.M.J: Bar., 298; Temp., 36'; Weather— 
Hard frosit. 
Provinces.— lift/iKSiioy, February 6 (« p.m.): Max. 41^ 
Ireland S.W. ; Min. 88\ Sootland N.E. 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY— 

1,000 Roses, Asaleas, Lilies, Hardy Border and Her- 
baceous Plants and Bulbs, at 67 & o8, Cheapside, E.C.^ 
by Prothcroe & Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY— . . 

Hardy Plants and Bulbs, Carnation Dahlias, Liliums; 
&c., Palms». Plants^ Azaleas, .Aspidistra^, &c., at 12; 
5,000 Roses and Fruit Trees at 1.30 and 4. 
2,171 cases Japanese Liliums, and* other Bulbs and 
Plants at 07 & 68, Cheapside, E.C.i'by Protheroe & Morris, 

THURSDAY— 

Sale of Surplus Nursery Stock at 'Burnt Ash Bill 
Nurseries, Lee, S.E.. by order of Messrs. B. Mailer 
& Sons, by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. ■ 

fRIDAV— 

Choice Imported and Established Orc"hids in variety, at 
67 0^68, Cheapside. H.C.by Proiheroe^ Morris, at 12.451 



In antrcipation of the aniTjaf 

The Royal rneeting:, to be held on Tues- 
Hoitloultural . .^* - , • ^ ^u /- 

Society. "^y» ^"^ '^^" inst., the Coun- 
cil of the R.H.S. has issued 
its report for the ydar. The report is an cinin-- 
-ently satisfactory one, as ** the year 1906 has 
been one of steady progress in every direc- 
tion.** The principal event of the year was 
the Hybridisation Con-ference, so ably pre- 
sided over by Mr. W. Bateson. Not since 
1866 has such a successful gathering been 
held, and the council is fully Justified in ad- 
verting to the matter with complacency. The 
next movement has been the actual com- 
mencement of the laboratory, a scientific re- 
search station ajt Wisley, oT which Mr. 
Chittenden has, since the printin;^ of Ihis re-, 
port, been appointed director. Thfs will- not 
appeal to the mere flower-show visitor, but 
if well conducted, its inTiuence on horticul- 
tural progress must of necessity l^e v.ry great. 
Setting aside for the moment pure scientific 
research, there are numerous questions that 
crop up in the course of the year which 
can, if sufficient support be forthcoming, 
be satisfactorily dealt with at such a station 
as Wisley. Numberless questions, as we 
know by experience, ari-.f^, from time to 
time, which cannot be answered ofThand. but 
which could more or less readily be deter- 
mined at an experimental station, such as we 
hof)e to see at Wisley. 

In connection with this matter we trust that 
.iiore attention and greater assistance will 
be given to the Lindley Library, cspx^cially as 



the finances of the society are now in a .^tis- 
factory -condition, whilst those at the dis- 
posal of the Trustees are exceedingly small. 
The library is large enough and important 
enough to demand the exclusive attention of 
the librarian, as provided for in the trust 
deed of the Lindley Library, a provision, from 
force of circumstances, never adequately car- 
ried out. 

No fewer than six of the Victoria medal- 
lists have died during the year, and another 
must now be added to the list in the person 
of the late Sir Michael Foster. The vacan- 
cies have been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, Dr. Augustine Henry, 
Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, Mr. Thomas Smith, of 
Newry, Mr. William Marshall, and Mr. 
Harry Veitch. That the two latter ger^tle- 
nien should not have long since been entitled 
to call themselves V.M.H. is due to the fact 
that they were members of council. It is a 
wise regulation to prohibit members of coun- 
cil who have to bestow thti honour on others 
from accepting it themselves, but it will also 
be generally felt to be wise that in excep- 
tional cases like these the rule should not be 
enforced. 

The total number of Fellows and Associ- 
ates is now 9,467, no fewer than 1,207 having 
been elected in 1906, whilst 757 have to be 
deducted on account of resignations and 
draths, leaving a net increase of 450 Fellows. 
^|jte note that this is stated to be the highest 
number of subscribing Fellows belonging to 
any ** Royal Society.** How this may be 
we cannot say, but the Royal Society, as is 
well known, is limited in numbers, and not 
more than fifteen representatives of any and 
all branches of science can be elected in any 
one, year. 

■^ The publication of Dr. Cooke *s most use- 
ful hand-book, of funigus-4>e&ts-is alluded to 
with natural satisfaction. ,Other details are 
given relating to the examinations, exhibi- 
tions, and meetings held by the society, the 
latter too numerous, by the way, during the 
winter months. Note is once more taken of 
the profusion of awards and medals granted 
by. some of the committees. The excessive 
number of the^^e, and the purely commercial 
value attached to them, at least outside, de- 
tract very seriously from the honour supposed 
to be conveyed on the recipient. If in the 
first instance provisioVial recommendations of 
a temporary character were adopted aiid re- 
gistered, but not officially published, and 
confirmed or otherwise, as. further experience 
might dictate', the numbers of these awards 
might be materially reduced, particularly if 
no award were made withdut a statement 
being made at the same time of the reasons 
for making it. 

Wisley, apart from the experiment station, 
before referred to, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress. A collection of Orchids is being 
fofmed, not by any means the first of the 
kind within our remembrance, but destined, 
we hope, to a longer existence and a more 
useful career than its predecessors. Over 
9,000 vi'iitors were enumerated at the gar- 
den in 1906, which, considering the difhcullies 
and cost of access, is a large number, and 
must severely tax the patience of the cour- 
teous superintendent and his staff. We are 
but anticipating when, in closing this very 
satisfactory report, we, on the part of the 



horticultural community, tender to all con- 
cerned, from the president, secretary, and 
council to the office staff, and that at Wisley, 
the most cordial recognition of the value of 
their services, and express the hope that they 
may be able to show as good a record in 1907 
as they have done in 1906. 



Our Supplementary Illustration pre' 
seats a view of the avenue of "Talipot" Palms 
(Corypha umbraculifera) in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Peradeniya, Ceylon. These gardens have been 
described by tourists as "The garden of Eden," 
and are situated about 70 miles from Colombo, at 
an elevation of about 1.600 feet above the sea level. 
The area of the gardens is about 150 acre3. and ^ as 
is to be expected from its equable climate, about 
75^ Fahr., the vegetation is purely tropical. In 
our issue for December 22, 1906, wfr published an 
account of the first Rubber exhibition held in Cey- 
lon in these gardens, when many interestmg 
details of the vegetation, &c.. in the gardens 
were given. The following account of the a\*enue 
under notice is taken from Mr. H. F. Macmili.an's 
interesting Guide' Booh of these Royal Gardens, of 
which the author is curator : — " The noble Talipot 
A\enue was planted about 1885. This Corypha 
umbraculifera ihay be called the chieftain of the 
Palm tribe, attaining, as it doe*, to greater propor* 
tions of leaves and trunk than any other Palm 
known. The immense fan-shaped leaves are at their 
largest size when the plant is about twelve years 
old, before it forms a trunk ; they measure several 
feet across and are largely made into fans, umbrel- 
las, portable tents, &c. Known as "ola leaves " 
they nave been used from time immemorial to the 
present day for writing native text upon by means 
of an iron stylus. The large hard seeds arc made 
into buttons and ornaments. When from thirty 
to forty years old, the Palm pVoduces from the sum- 
mit an enormous canopy of creamy white infio- 
rescence, followed a year or more later by ripe 
seedi and shortly. after by the death of the Palm. 
Behind the palms, on the right, are different kinds 
of Guttapercha trees (Dicbopsis) . and further back 
aloag the river bank are the principal rubber trees 
known, viz., Hevea, Castilloa, Manihot, or 
"Ceara rubber." Funtumia or Kickxia "Lagos 
rubber," Mascarenhasia, &c. On the left is the 
herbaceous ground, occupied by a large and in- 
teresting collection of herbs and undersbrubs, all 
labelled and arranged according to their families ; 
they include the powerfully narcotic Ganja plant, 
Cannabis sativa, and many others of medicinal and 
econoDiic value " 

Royal Horticultural Society. — The next 
meeting of the committees will be held on Tue%- 
day, February 12, and the annual general meeting 
will be held in the afternoon 6i the same day at 
8 o'clock. 

The American Carnation Society held its 
meeting on British territory, viz., in the city of 
Toronto, on January 28, 24. Every preparation 
was made (or a successful meeting, and we trust 
that nothing occurred to spoil what is after all a 
family party. Whether we islanders should care in 
ihid-winter to take a journey of a thousand miles, 
to an exhibition and conference in such a climate, 
as some of our American cousins are prepared to 
do, is another matter. 

National Fruit Growers* Federation. — 

A meeting of the council will be held on Monday, 
February 11, at 2.30 p.m., at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Vincent Square. The business on the 
agenda includes a proposition by Mr. Waghorn, 
that a special committee should be organised in 
Kent, to work in conjunction with the local 
authorities to obtain earlier delivery in London 
markets, and other improvements in the railway 
ser\'ice (postponed from last meeting)^ 
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The Botanical Magazine.— This valuable 
publication is now issued under the editorship of 
Li.-Col. Prain. the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. The plants figured in the February number 
are the following : — 

NerinbBowdeni. — W. E. GumhUton in Gardeners* 
CkronicU, February 13, 1904; Botanical Magazine, 
tab. 8.117 ; Flora and Sylva, 1905. p. 120, c. ic, 
col— A very handsome and distinct species of 
Kcrine from the Cape Colony. Hort. , Gumbleton, 
and Kew. 

Clear 1 A speciosa {Hutchinson), tab. 8,118. — 
A new species allied to O. dentata, from which it 
differs in its oblong, elliptic leaves, 8mai^r flowers, 
and almost glabrous seed-vessels. Tllft pranch«J 
and under-surface of the leaves are thiAly coVeietf* 
with light-brown, felted hairs. The white flower- 
heads are in loose branching corymbs. It is a 
native of Australia and has ^6Wered ill tfjb Tem->* 
perate House at kew, where it was receilred from 
the Melbourne Botanic Garden. 

Meconopsis punicea (Maximo^ncz), t^b. 8,119 
[also in Gardeners' Chronicle, October 22. 1904, p. 
2HU.fig. 130] .—A biennial species remarkable for its 
nchly-coloured crimson nodding flowers and sessile 
siigma. The plant was introduced to the nurseries 
of Messrs. James Veitkjh &,Sons from Western- 
China by Mr. E. H. Wilson. The description'now" 
given is from the pen of Col. Prain, the authority 
on this genus, who contributed a monograph of the 
species to this journal on June 17, 1905. 

Rises mogollonicum (Greene), Shan in Botanical 
Magazine, tab. 8,120. — A native of the south-west 
United States, with palmate leaves, and erect 
flower-clusters, followed by purplish berries. The 
synonymy is very involved. The shrub is a native 
of the Mogollon mountains in New Mexico. We 
fear lest there may arise confusion between this 
name and Magellanicum. It was introduced to Kew 
from seeds sent by Mr. Henkel, of Darmstadt. 

Saccolabium rubescens (Rol/e), tab. 8,121. — 
Ore of the numerous novelties discovered in 
Annam by Mr. W. MiCHOLiTZ when collecting for 
Messrs. Sander & Sons. It is allied to S. 
anipullaceum Lindley, but is more robust in habit 
and has much smaller flowers. Flowered at Kew 
and at Glasnevin. In the structure, but no| in the 
colour of the flowers, it is like the species of 
.\ngraecum. 

Thclatk Sir Miohakl Foster.— A memorial 
service was held in St. James's Church, Pic- 
cadilly, on Saturday last, which the president 
(Lord Rayleigh), the secretary (Sir Archibald 
Geikie), and many Fellows of the Royal 
Society attended. It will be remembered that 
Sir Michael was biological secretary to the 
Society for several years. The body of the 
church was filled, and among the mem- 
bers of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, of which Sir Michael 
was a vice-president, were present Mr» J. T. 
Bi.sNETT PoB, Dr. Horace Brown, Prof. Far- 
MiB, Dr. VoELCKER, Dr. Hugo Muller, and 
Dr. Masters. Doubtless many others would 
have been present had it been possible to have 
announced the occurrence sufficiently early. A 
similar service was held in Trinity College 
Chapel, Cambridge, at which Lt.-Col. Prain 
attended. The funeral took place at Huntingdon. 

PRESKNTATION TO A QaRDKNER.— Mr. C A. 

Bayford, for the past eight and a half years 
gardener to the Earl of Lichfield, Shugboroush, 
Stafford, was presented with a clock by the Earl 
and Countess, on Jaiiuary 26, en his leaving Shug- 
borough to take up new duties at Davenham, 
Malvern, the seat of C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq. 
The Shugborough Park Cricket Club has also 
presented Mr. Bayford with a diamond pin. 

Royal Mctkorolooioal Society.— At th^ 
aonoal general meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society held on January 16, Mr. Richard Bent- 
t-iY, the President, on behalf of the members of the 
cooncil. presented an illuminated address to Mr. 
William Marriott in recognition of his services 
as lecturer for the society. 



Kkw bulletin. — It is gratifying to note tlie 
punctuality which now prevails in the publica- 
tion of this interesting periodical. The first 
number for 1907 contains an aci«.'iint of the 
Cluster Cup (i£cidium) disease of Conifers, an 
article on the Chinese drug known as Tang- 
Shen, by Mr. E. H. Wilson, with an illustra- 
tion. The drug is used in place of Ginseng, 
and consists of the dried roots of Codonopsis 
Tang-Shen of Oliver. The death of Lady BuR- 
dett Coutts aMoT& an opportunity of noting 
her benefactions to Kew, including the gift of 
the late Mrs. Griffiths* collection of British 
Algae and the Moss-herbarium of Prof. Schim- 
^ER. A list of plants suitable for cultivation in 
the warmer parts of the United Kingdom is 
given. The list is arranged alphabetically. 

'. Mitten'r Morses in New York.— At ^he re- 
quest of William Mitten, a chemist at Hurst-' 
pierpoint, Sussex, his great collection of Mosses, 
numbering at least 50,000 specimens from all over 
the world, was offered to the Nev/ York Botanical 
Garden in the Bronx Park for the moderate sum 
of £lOO sterling and promptly accepted. One of 
the curators w^as sent to superintend the careful 
packing and shipment of the Mosses, and the col- 
lection is being arranged at the garden under the 
direction of Mrs. Britton, wife of Dr. N. L. Brit- 
ton, the director, who is herself a specialist in 
bryology. The completeness of the collection, 
containing as it does specimens of the rarest kinds 
brought by Spruce from the Andes after his resi- 
dence in South America, and other valuable species 
frpm Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Mexico, and the 
West Indies, as well as a valuable series of Arctic 
Mosses acquired during the early expeditions in 
search of the North- West Passage, now places the 
New York Garden in this department on a par 
with Kew and Berlin. Mitten's first discoveries 
of Mosses in Britain began as long ago as 1842 — 
he was 86 when he died last July — and in a few 
years' time travellers were seeding him collections 
from various parts of the world, though his life 
was so secluded that he was personally little known 
and to comparatively few botanists. He received 
much encouragement from Sir William Hooker. 
who more than 50 years ago endeavoured in vain 
to induce him to take charge of his herbarium as 
curator in preference to that of a chemist's business 
at Hurstpierpoint, while for 40 years he was the 
friend of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, Dar- 
win's co-discoverer, who married one of his 
daughters. Mitten's own private copy of his 
"magnum opus," the Musci Austro-Ameiicani one 
of the volumes of the journal of the Linnaean 
Society, describing 1.750 species of Mosses, be- 
longing to 127 genera, was sent by another 
daughter to Mrs. Britton in the execution of her 
father's instructions. 

8010N AND 8TOOK.^The following note regard- 
ing the influence of scion on stock in grafting 
appeared in the Botanical Gazette for Novem- 
ber, 1906: — By grafting Nicotiana Tabacum on 
N. affinis (which contains little or no nicotin), 
and N. affinis on N. Tabacum, Grafe and 
L1N8BAUER have succeeded in showing, in a 
more convincing way than before, the effect of 
the scion on the stock in respect to products 
of metabolism. Nicotin was found abundantly 
in N. affinis, whether it was functioning as 
stock or as scion. Indeed, it attained almost the 
maximum amount found in N. Tabacum, and 
scarcely fell below the limits of variation in that 
species. When N. Tabacum was the stock, and 
the scion, N. affinis, was cut away completely, 
the new shoots produced cor.talined even less 
nicotin than the N. affinis leaves had ; so that 
the authors believe the scion had even increased 
the capacity of the N. Tabacum stock to form 
this alkaloid. Further researches are in pro- 
gress. Agricultural News^ W.l. 



Carnation •* Salmon Lawson." — Messrs, 
Hugh Low & Co., of Bush Hill, Enfield, send as a 
flower of a new Carnation, a sport from Lawson , 
but the colour is a delicate flesh-pink, and very 
pleasing. The flower has a slight fragrance. 

Jamaica. — The nuqibers of the Agricultural News 
for December 29 and January 12 which haver 
reached us have a melancholy significance as 
containing a full account of the preparations for 
the Agricultural Conference, which was to be held 
at Kingston from January 11 to 17, and presided 
over by Sir Daniel Morris. The conference* 
indeed, was in session when the terrific earthquake 
occurred. The principal West India islancjs were 
represented, and discussions on the cultivation of 
Sugar-cane, Cacao, Limes, Rubber, Cotton, &c., 
were to have been held» and papers- read on the 
iknprovement of stock and -the developnient of 
isgricultural edticatibh.' ^cursions wer^ planned 
to various parts of the island to visit the Banana 
and Tobacco plantations and other tropical cul- 
tures, including one of Pineapples, A portrait of 
Sir Daniel Morri.s is given in the number for 
January 12, and it is believed that he, as well as 
the other members of the conference, escaped 
without serious injury. "The thitee main lines on 
which the niost beneficial results will accrue to the 
inhabitants of St. Lucia, but doubtless they apply 
also {mutatis mutandis) to the other islands, areas 
follows : The adoption of measures to prevent 
tropical diseases, the general spread of knowledge 
of agriculture so as to prevent wasteful methods 
of cultivation and induce prosperity, and the 
general brightening of intelligence by sound 
utilitarian education." 

Nitrate Deposits. — There is a prevalent 
idea that the -Chilian niti;ate deposits will, at 
the present rate of working, be exhausted in the 
near future, probably within about 20 years. 
This estimate is based upon surveys and calcula- 
tions made some 10 or 15 years ago, before a 
complete examination of the pampas outside the 
province of Tarapac4 had been undertaken. In 
recent years, as we are informed, vast deposits 
have been discovered and surveyed in the districts 
of Antofagasta, Taltal, and Tocopilla, and accord- 
ing to the latest official estimates the store of 
** caliche '* now known to exist and to be workable 
will suffice to meet all requirements of consump- 
tion during the present century. 

Lady Dorothy Neville's Reminiscenoes. 

— This is a delightfully unconventional record of 
past times with notices of scenes that Lady 
Dorothy has witnessed and of people she has 
met. Lady Dorothy has no little sense of 
humour, and was, and still is, ardently at- 
tached to horticulture. She was on friendly 
terms with many of its devotees, including 
George Wilson, Robert Hogg, Harrison 
Weir, and many others. Amongst other points 
of horticultural interest in her book, mention 
is made of a notorious swindler, whose won- 
derful productions were made the subject of a 
series of ironical comments in our columns by 
the late James Bateman. It should be men« 
tioned, however, that no exaggeration attached 
to the description of Passiflora macrocarpa, 
which was originally introduced by the late M. 
Jean Linden. The very large fruits of this 
species resemble those of the Granadilla, P. 
quadrangularis, but are much larger, and the 
floral conformation is also quite different. As 
the flowers are handsome and the fruits excel- 
lent in a comp6te, it is a pity this plant has 
almost dropped out of cultivation. Lady 
Dorothy's garden at Dangstein was a home 
for many beautiful and interesting plants, the 
taste for which has been obscured by the pre- 
ference shown to Orchids, plants suitable for 
house decoration, and such as furnish a con« 
tenuous supply of cut flowers. 
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The Qardeninq Year-Book.~A book of 
reminders, telling the reader what be should do on 
each day of the year, circumstances permitting, is 
assuredly very useful, and when it is issued under 
the direction of Mr. Gborgb Gordon, the editor 
of the Gardentfi* Magaxint, the reader aforesaid 
may confidently rely upon the excellence of the 
advice given. A list of new plants of the past 
year is given, but is not so complete as it might be. 
There are excellent articles on the culture of fruits 
and vegetables, and a great variety of information 
likely to be serviceable to the gardener. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge. 
of 148, Aldersgate Street, E.G. 

Cross-Breedino of Pine-Apples.— In the 

Year-Book of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for 1905, Mr. Herbert J. Wbbber gives an 
account of the Pine-Apple breeding experiments 
carried out by that Department. All of 
the known varieties of Pine-Apple had some 
fault or faults which rendered them more or 
less unsatisfactory. It was desirable (1) that 
more varieties with smooth-edged leaves should 
be grown, since only one variety with this 
characteristic was known to the growers; (2) 
that more disease-resistant varieties should be 
obtained ; (3) that the eating quality should be 
improved; (4) that better varieties for shipping 
should be produced. The pollen used was 
obtained by cutting off the flowers closely with 
short scissors. These clipped flowers were put 
in small labelled bottles until used. A fresh 
supply of pollen was collected each day. The 
process of crossing was very simple, as it is 
necessary to emasculate the flowers in the bud, 
on account of their being, as a rule, self-sterile. 
For the same reason, the flower heads were not 
enclosed in bags. In the process of crossing, 
the flowers, which scarcely open normally, were 
forced open slightly, in order to give easy access 
to the pistil. Pollination was then effected by 
rubbing open anthers of the desired variety 
over the pistil, from one to three anthers (the 
number depending on the abundance of the pol- 
len present) being used on each stigma. Four 
years were required for the seedling plants to 
reach the fruiting stage, and it is thought that 
the best hybrid is the Miami, obtained from 
Enville crossed by Smooth Cayenne. Agricul' 
tural News, W.I. 

The Anti-Opium Plant. — A paragraph has 
lately been the round of the Press relating to the 
discovery of a plant asserted to afford a remedy 
for the opium-habit. In the Pharmaceutical Journal 
for January 26, Mr. Holmes, of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, announces the receipt of speci- 
mens from Perak, which show the plant to be a 
climber belonging to the family Combretaces 
known as Combretum sundaicum, of which a figure 
and description are given. Further evidence is 
required before the assertion of the medicinal 
virtue of the plant can be definitely accepted. 
All that can be said is that there is at present no 
satisfactory evidence that a Combretum possesses 
the powers attributed to it. 

The Fixation of Nitrogen.— It is greatly to 
be desired that the lay Press should avoid making 
sensational statements and refrain from the use of 
startling headlines relating to matters of which 
they evidently have little knowledge. The articles 
going the round of the Press on the utilisation of 
the nitrogen of the air make statements which are 
not new, while it is premature to treat them as 
wholly true. The production from the air of 
calcium cyanimide has now been known for some 
few years, and it has already been used experiment- 
ally and found to be about equivalent in value as a 
fertiliser to sulphate of ammonia. An attitude of 
Expectant hope would seem to be the most appro- 
priate feeling in which to indulge for the present. 



The Surveyors* iNSTiTUTiON.^The next 
ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
February 11, 1907, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. Alfred A. Hudson (Associate), 'entitled 
••The Ventilation of London." 

Fruit Farming for Profit.— A fifth edition 
of Mr. Bun yard's book with the above title 
needs no introduction, and, as we are told that 
the largest growers in Kent are constantly en- 
larging their acreage and the total quantity of 
fruit sent to market is much larger than it used 
to be, there seems to be no fear that fruit cul- 
ture will be overdone, or that, in spite of cruel 
springs and occasional gluts in the market, it 
will, on the average of years, be anything but 
profitable. But growers must approach the 
business on modern methods, paying attention 
to the smallest details of cultivating fewer 
kinds that command a market value, adopting 
the best methods of grading, and by building 
up a reputation for honest packing and high 
quality. The Kentish practices, as here de- 
tailed, are worthy of the most attentive con- 
sideration. They are thus summed up by the 
author : ** Grow few sorts, keep the trees well 
pruned and thin the boughs, manure freely and 
intelligently, and pack carefully." These four 
axioms, thoroughly carried out, will in a year 
or two more than double the proceeds from 
fruit-growing carried on in a slovenly man- 
ner. We heartily commend Mr. Bunvahd's 
lucid and well-reasoned treatise, based, as it is, 
on lengthened practice. 

Alpine Plants.— Mr. W. A. Clark has pub- 
lished through Mr. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Build- 
ings, Drury Lane. London, a second and revised 
edition of his handy little book on Alpine plants. 
The term is used in a wide sense, and the details of 
cultivation are just those which are required by 
the amateur. Useful charts are given by means of 
which the grower may see at a glance in what 
positions and in what soils to grow the plants, and 
how to effect the operation. An alphabetical list 
of suitable subjects is given, and selections for 
particular purposes afforded. The scheme of the 
book includes cultural details only. 



CULTURE OF SWEET PEAS. 

It has to be borne in mind in estimating the 
requirements of Sweet Peas what is expected of 
the plants. A long continued period of produc- 
tion is one essential, large blooms carried on 
very long stems is another, and slowly but 
surely the number of blooms expected on each 
spray is being raised to four. Culture has a 
determining effect on each of the above points. 

There are, broadly speaking, two cultural 
requirements, the benefits of which it is hardly 
possible to overestimate. The one is an efficient 
root-run ; the other, space for the plants to 
develop. Either of these may be provided, but 
it will serve no good purpose if the other is 
neglected. There are various ways of providing 
a suitable rocting medium. Some of my 
acquaintances remove the soil either wholly 
or in part, and introduce turfy loam and other 
expensive materials, but for ordinary purposes it 
is not as a rule necessary to go to so much 
expense. At the same time, it is to be remarked 
that a fertile and deeply worked soil is a neces- 
sity. But that can be secured by means of 
proper trenching and the addition of manure. 
The practice of bottoming the trench with a 
layer of manure does not commend itself to my 
mind as bJing the best method of presenting 
that material to the plants, though I do not 
doubt it may be a suitable way in certain 
soils and climates. A narrow trench I also 
deprecate, one 3 feet in width being well worth 
the extra labour involved. In trenching I prefer 
to incorporate rotted manure throughout the 
whole body of soil, mixing manure and soil 



together in a rough but nevertheless an efficient 
manner. The result is that at no period is the 
plant underfed or overfed. The soil in these 
gardens being deficient in binding properties, I 
find it of not a little importance to make it 
firm as trenching is being proceeded with. This 
necessitates the ground being in a condition 
rather dry than approaching to a moist state, 
and therefore it cannot be cultivated unless in 
the former condition. Though it seems rather 
a paradoxical proceeding to loosen and break 
down soil at one moment and trample it firm the 
next, good results from such treatment are its 
justification. The good effects are a firm 
yet vigorous growth and the capability of the 
plants to pass through a rainless period with- 
out suffering from the experience. The other 
point, space, may perhaps be thought to be 
appreciated to so full an extent by all who grow 
Sweet Peas as not to call for special notice. 
Judging, however, by what I see and hear, 
those who appreciate the value of abundant 
space are in th^ minority. I have, indeed, had 
a clump of Sweet Peas examined by an un- 
believing critic to satisfy himself that it was the 
growth of one seed only, and not of several, and 
over and over again persons have carefully 
inspected rows of Sweet Peas to make sure that 
the plants were set as wide apart as they were 
told. But the custom of allowing too little 
space begins earlier than at the planting stage. 
Again and again the practice of sowing several 
Peas in a small pot has been and is recom- 
mended, the resulting plants t>eing planted out 
later. When raising Sweet Peas in pots for 
planting, I have never grown more than one 
plant in each pot. The benefit of this is most 
observable towards autumn when the single 
plant has greatly the advantage of those 
clumped, if they indeed survive till so late a 
period. Then in planting, many cultivators are 
so timid that they fear the plants will not fill 
up unless they are set only a few inches apart. 
Yet yearly the necessity of a wide space betwixt 
each plant is becoming more and more impera- 
tive, and the 9 inches which suited older sorts 
must be extended to meet the wants of such 
vigorous sorts as John Ingman, Queen Alex- 
andra, Phyllis Unwin, and other recent novel- 
ties. I have decided to space all varieties this 
year at 15 inches, but the sorts will be strictly 
limited to the most approved and recent 
varieties as those above named, and Mrs. H. 
Sykes, Countess Spencer, Dora Breadmore, and 
a selection of novelties. These are so much 
superior to the older varieties that I am discard* 
ing most of the latter, including Lord Rosebery» 
Scarlet G«m, &c. R, P. Brotherston. 



DECIDUOUS CALANTHES. 

I ENXLOSE a photograph (see fig. 43} of Calan- 
thes in flower at the present time in one of the- 
plant houses at Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne. In 
my note on this genus, p. 411, June 27, 1903, 1 
stated some of the difficulties experienced m the 
culture of these Orchids, and at the time those 
notes were written Calanthes were suffering from 
the effects of the black spot disease, which 
appears to be far more generally prevalent than 
I was aware of at that time. I had almost 
given up hope of having our plants in a healthy 
condition again, but we have at last overcome 
the difficulty, the result of which will be best 
shown by the photograph. As the plants will 
soon be passing out of flower, and will be placed 
under their usual resting conditions, some notes 
as to the methods followed may be of interest. 
I consider one of the chief factors in success is 
the proper hardening or ripening of the last sea- 
son's pseudo-bulb, for if this is properly matured 
we shall undoubtedly obtain robust young 
growths at the proper season. As soon as the 
old flowering scapes have been removed, and 
the plants have cast their foliage, they should 
be turned out of their pots, the old potting 
compost be shaken away, and the roots saevered 
to within about an inch of the base of the: 
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pwtidobiilb. A shallow box, such as is used 
tor )ce<llings, should be filled with chopp:d 
sphignnm-miss mixed liberally with coarse 
(ilm sand, and the bulbs duly labelled, placed in 
an upright posilion in the box, and secured at 
:h*il base by a portion of Iho above- m-nlioned 
toTnpoft. Th« plants must not be placed too 
iliitVf together, for the light must be allowed 
to leicb each portion of the pseudo-bulbs, for 
■hich reason th« boxes should be placed in a 
pmilian where tbey may obtain the benefit of 
all the available light. If the sand and moss are 
rcaioaahly damp when used, no more raoisture 
Kill be needed, until the new growths make 
ihtir appearance. Th« temperature of the house 
in vbich (be plants are rested should not fall 
below jS'' Fahr. As the season advances, and 
the atmospheric moisture is increased, the new 
growths will appear. The compost in the 
botlom ol the boies may then be occasionally 
ooisleoed to enconrage root dcveloproenT, The 
aew roots make their appearance iji some kinds 
ilniost as soon as the top-growlhs, but as Ihey 
hare the moist mosa t^ sand as a rooting 
medium, it is advisable to allow some growth to 
deielop before re-potling the plants. In potting, 
(be pseudo-bulbs should be lifted with the com- 
poil adhering to their roots, for this will help 



thi» stage that we experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty with spotting, and we found that by 
reducing the moisture on cool evenings, and 
by a judicious use of the top ventilators the 
last thing at night, this disease might be over- 
come. By the end of September, when the 
Qowering scapes begin to develop, the blinds 
should only be drawn when there is a danger 
of scalding. This will help to harden the pseudo- 
bulbs as they mature, and will also help the de- 
velopment of the flowering scapes and will 
render them less liable to spotting. As the sea- 
son advances, less atmospheric moisture will be 
required, but root moisture must be continued 
until the flowering scapes are expauded. A tem- 
perature of from SI)" to 70" should be main- 
tained. H. J. Chapman. 
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NAMING PLANTS. 
mber for January 12, p. 17, we gave 



from the International Rules of Botani 
csl Nomenclature as adopted at the Vienna 
Conference of Botanists in 1905. Those extracts 
related to points of special importance to horti- 
culturists, as discussion on the subject gener- 
ally is obviously more suitable for Botanical 
journals proper than for oni columns. Dr. 



Fia. 43. — DECIDUOUS cahnthe: 

W pr*je(#*H>em from injury. A compost of the 
uuil ))TopOTtions of fibrous loam, peat and 
n-j^s will be suitable, and it is well to mix a 
I.beial sprinkling of finely-broken potsherds 
jDoog the mixture to assist in keeping the root- 
ing medium porous. Calantbes are generally 
considered sbsde-loving plants, and there are no 
Orchidi whose It-eves scorch mote readily when 
fn contact with the direrl rays of the sun, but 
ihr matenid for shading should not be too dense. 
I think that with the use of a lighter shading 
maietial than is generally used the tissues of the 
Ifaves become harder, and are then not so liable 
Vi splitting. 1 he leaves ciso are retained for a 
l'jn;er time on the plants when light shading is 
plovidcd, many of them lasting until the flowers 
luve eipanded. Tht pseudo-bulbs also mature 
better with more light, and produce finer spikes 
and better quality (lowers. During the season 
"( irliie growth, the plants require a more or 
!(•» humid atmosphere, and plenty of root mois- 
imt, (■pecially when the receptacles have be- 
'line filled with roots. Some reduction of the 
Jimmpheric moisture is necessary when the 
(r i»[h of the pseudo-bulb is finished. It was al 



Otto Kuntie, therefore, must excuse us if we 
print [he letter with which he has favoured us 
without further comment than that an opportu- 
nity will be afforded him at the next Congress 
to confirm or revise, as may be deemed proper, 
[he " articles, rules, and recommendations " 
adopted in Vienna. 

" In Gardtntn' ChronitU, Jannary 12, 1907, 
1 read a paper of yours, Naming Plants. There- 
in are some mistakes, misrepresenting myself, 
which I beg to correct. 

"Well, you wrote about the Lois de 1867: 
' These have been followed with comparatively 
few exceptions, up to the present time.' 

" That is wrong. Most botanists did not care 
at all about them, and I was the first who 
applied them consequently. As no dale of be- 
ginning for genera was fiicd. I followed ihe pr<i- 
posilinn of M. Daydon J.irtson 1 slartinh' point, 
of 1735. You see. 1 liked to agree with English. 
Thereby much more changes of names were 
caused than with 1737. and 1737 being the only 
scientific and most profitable starting point for 

fhttmrogamaTum. Where against 17£i3-l>4 for 
genera is a horrible fiction and mistake that I 
cannot accept as a scieniific and honest man. 



" Furthermore, yon wrote, ' Dr. Otto Kuntz« 
did the same thing (set up rules of his own) 
and created synonymy bj the thousand.' 

" That is very wrong I I amended the Pads 
Lola only, as they were defective, and always 
with the aim to receive as few as possible 
changementS of name. You are not able 10 show 
me Dtlerioralioni and Rnralulionti la the Parii 
Loii in my Cedtx brtvit matumi, by which more 
changeiuents were cansed, at necessary, by the 
Paris Lois. 

" Therein {Cedcx irevit) are only mtliaralianii 
aatssarii it ulilts to the Paris Code. 

"Synonyms by Ihe thousand are only (are 
only) caused by Daydon Jackson's inept start- 
ing-point, now corrected, and the Viinna Index 
inhonesl<ini, a vary unfair thing, by which my 
correct names of plants cannot become 
synonyms. 

" Well, you are a gentleman, and will not 
calumniate me, so you will correct yourself. 
And if you read my newest paper, I hope, also, 
you will write next time the con£rary about 
Briquit's Ruttt af Namindaturi ' to be morally 
binding to all botanists ' ; for they are not inter- 
nationally accepted, even not by the pseudo-in- 
ternational Vienna Congress; tnej are ' Regtila 
irregulartt immatum Nomtnilalura batamca 
Vindaiencntii in Actis faltii.' Otto Kuxtu." 

Witb this letter came a pamphlet bearing the 
title, " Motivierte Ablehnung der angeblich vom 
Wiener Kongress. lOOG, angenommenen in- 
kompetenten und fehlerreichen botaoiachen 
NomenklatuT-Regeln, sowie Vorschlage xat 
intern a lional eadgijlligen Reform auf dem 
Brusseler Kongress, 1910, von Dr. Otto Kuntte, 
San Remo (Villa Girola), Italien, SelbstverUg 
dea Verfassers." 

We need only say that the pamphlet is a very 
interesting one to those concerned, and bears 
further testimony to tbe excellent motives, zeal, 
and unflagging industry of the author. Doubt- 
less its proposals will be carefully considered 
and dealt witb at the next Congress in Brus- 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER IN 
MY FLORIDA GARDEN. 

fCoHCludfd from page CO.) 
Foliage plants, like Acalyphas, Codiaenms 
(Crotons), and Strobilanthes Dyerianus, grow 
successfully around the house in rich soil. They 
make a glorious picture, and the Crotons, in par- 
ticular, atiain to a very large size, while Acaly- 
pha marginata and A. mnsaica often grow 6 to 
6 feet high. 

HiPFEASTK'.-JIS AND CKINVUS. 

Three genera are my particular favourites — 
Ilippeastriun, Crinum, and Caladium ; in fact, 
they keep up my enthusiasm constantly and 
absorb most of my time, my attentio.i, and 
my interest from early in March to Christmas. 
The Amaryllises of the genus Hippeastrum are 
the first. The majority flower from March 
to May, and there are only a few kinds in 
flower at this season of Ihe year. The fine 
old Hippeastrum reticulatum, and its hybrids, 
Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Lee, Autumn Beauty, 
and others, all with dark green foliage, striped 
white, only bloom in November, but they need a 
good deal of attention and much coaxing to 
grow and flower well in Florida. At Christmas 
time diSerent varieties of H. aulicum make a 
fine show in the garden. I find two particular 
strains o( these plants only a success— the so- 
called Amar>'llis robusia (A. Rayncri) and A. 
Teitani. Buth diflcr but slightly in their habit 
of growth and in the form of their flowers. The 
growth is vigorous, and they multiply rapidly in 
rich, shady places. The second class of my 
favourites are the Crinums. of which I have 
about 50 si-ecios and hybrids. Their nomen- 
clature, however, is in dejilurable coniusi<m. 
When Ihe Hippeastrums hiive finished thoit 
flowering, the Crinums follow in rapid siirn's- 
sion. Aiiiong autumn bloomers C, amabile is 
foiemnst. It is the Riant of its class, growing 
from 4 to e feet in height, and the flower spikes 
are over an inch in diameter. The bunch of 
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deliciously fragrant blossoms is immense — a 
"whole armful." No true Lily can rival in 
stature and beauty, in fragrance and massive* 
ness, this magnificent plant. A large clump, 
consisting of a number of bulbs, as a large bed 
is a sight of real tropical luxuriance and beauty. 
C. angustum is smaller in all its parts, though 
similar*. ' The flowers are smaller and much 
lighter coloured, but they are quite as de- 
liciously scented as those of C. amabile, of 
which I had' gigantic spikes in a large Japanese 
vas^ on Christmas and New Year's Day, filling 
the entire house with a strong and grateful per- 
fume, not found in such profusion and aromatic 
sweetness. in any other flower with which I am 
acquainted. C. asiaticum attains almost equal 
proportions. Its flowers are white, with a strong 
vanilla-like odour. It is scarcely ever out of 
bloom, and is much hardier than the two former 
species. C. giganteum is naturally an autumn 
bloomer, pushing up numerous flower spikes in 
November and E)ecember. The pure white, bell- 
shaped blossoms emit a pleasing and strong per- 
fume. This species is the most ornamental of 
all .my Crinums in foliage, which is dark green, 
with a decidedly metallic bluish hue. Among 
S(>tder Lilies the • African Hymenocallis sene- 
gambica is an autumn bloomer. Its large, white, 
strongly fragrant blossoms are more lasting than 
any other of its clasls. It is a strong grower and 
a very valuable plant for sub-tropical gardens. 

Caladii'ms. 

But the crowning glory throughout summer 
and fall— until Christmas — are the fancy-leaved 
Caladiums. They are like a dream in this 
dreamland. Their wonderful hues and colour 
combinations are a revelation, their luxuriant 
growth appears like a marvel, and to admire 
them in all their beauty they must be grown in 
large beds by themselves. They only luxuriate 
in the moist, rich soil near the lake, in the half- 
shad^ of a lath-house. Here they grow to a per- 
fection which excites the admiration of everyone 
who se^s them. In this country these grand 
foliage plants are very poorly represented in 
gardens, though the price of the finest sorts is 
exceedingly low. I had never seen a good col- 
lection while in the north, and those plants I 
saw did not arrest my attention. The first really 
fine plants I beheld here in Florida were on 
verandahs, and they at once aroused my enthu- 
siasm. A few tubers of the most common kinds, 
set out in rich, moist soil, grew 3 and 4 feet high, 
and as much in diameter, and acted as a power- 
ful incitement to enlarge my collection. At 
present there are about 60 different kinds in one 
large bed. They are closely planted — about a 
foot aps^rt each way — and they cover the ground 
entirely. No weeds will grow underneath them. 
Before planting the ground was heavily fertilised 
with Painter's Simon Pine Brand, a fertiliser 
rich in ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
After leaving my couch in the morning, usually 
before or at sunrise, I wend my way to the 
Caladiums. The foliage is now covered with 
innumerable dewdrops, which look like pearls 
in the sun's rays. The many colour combina- 
tions, the different hues, and the bright reflec- 
tions are wonderful in the extreme. The colours 
appear to be endless in their variety, and even 
among the foliage of the same plant the young 
leaves often are entirely different from the older 
oneSi Most of them exhibit bright metallic hues, 
such as steel blue, golden and silvery tints, 
bronze and copper in the bright sunshine. Some 
look satiny, others velvety, and others, again, 
like mother-of-pearl. The leaves of certain kinds 
are quite translucent. And this beauty, unique 
in the extreme and glorious beyond description, 
keeps jne spellbound for many a morning, for 
days, and weeks, and months. Nothing in 
Nature has aroused my admiration and my 
enthusiasm irtore than these glorious foliage 
plants They arc, indeed, like a dream of the 
greatest beauty. There is absolutely nothing — as 
seen here in our subrtropiqal gardens— t'.i at can vi? 



in gorgeous and endless beauty with the fancy- 
leaved Caladiums. All of them are beautiful, the 
species, varieties, and the oldest hybrids, as well 
as the newer introductions which Messrs. A. 
Bleu, Fred. Bause, Jacob Weip, A. Lietze, and 
others have achieved such success with. These 
plant-breeders have given us new combinations 
of colour in endless variety, and very frequently 
new forms and larger sizes of foliage. While I 
am admiring the beauty of my Caladiums in the 
early morning, the soft and salubrious air is full 
of fragrance, and the mocking bird's song from 
the top of aa Orange tree near by, or the loud 
strains of the Cardinal Redbird from a dense 
Cedar or Cupressus torulosa falls on my ear, and 
the whistling notes of numbers of quails sound 
from the tall herbage of the near woodlands or 
the Orange grove. It must seem strange that 
the Caladiums can stand more frost than the 
Alocasias, Colocasias, Xanthosomas, Crinum 
amabile, C. angustum, and the Hedychiums, 
Cannas, and Bananas growing in their vicinity. 
\VhiIe the foliage of most of the plants named is 
badly scorched or even destroyed by the first 
slight frost, most of the Caladiums have not suf- 
fered in the least. A few days ago I dug up a 
few of the largest specimen plants, Caladium 
Reine Victoria, C. Clio, C. Chantinii, C. Wightii, 
etc. They had formed tubers as large as a soup 
plate and almost of the same form. 

Roses. 

This article would be incomplete should I 
neglect to comment on the " Queen of flowers." 
Says Dudley \V. Adams : " And Roses ! Roses ! 
Roses ! I need not mention the Roses, for every- 
body in Florida has Roses and knows that they, 
too, are in * all their glory * in November. Agrip- 
pina, Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, Catharine Mer- 
met are of that vigorous habit that needs little 
coddling, but with plenty of good, hearty feed, 
and plenty of water, they will make wonderful 
bushes and bear loads of Roses. Some of mine 
are 8 feet high, equally loaded, and Roses, Roses 
everywhere ! " 

Wild Plants. 

The woods are also full of flowers near my 
place. The Golden Rod, many Asters, different 
species of Coreopsis, Helenium, Eupatorium — 
mostly yellow and white — lend a wonderful 
charm to all the woodland scenery. In the gar- 
den, underneath bushes and trees, the ground is 
covered with the very conspicuous white blos- 
soms of the Star Flower (Houstonia rotundi- 
ff)lia), which always clings closely to the ground, 
the blooms appearing as if they were set on a 
velvety mosaic of foliage. Another plant in full 
bloom now is the Blue-eyed Grass (Sisyrinchium 
Bermudiana). 

The Birds. 

My garden is the favourite winter resort for 
many of the birds of my childhood days, albeit 
the most familiar of them all, the robin (Merula 
migratoria) and the dainty bluebird (Sialia sialis) 
scarcely ever enter the grounds. The robin is 
much persecuted by pot hunters, and is therefore 
very wild and wary, while the bluebird is a 
sojourner of the flat wood, far from human 
habitations. I hear their plaintive call-notes fre- 
quently, while they fly over the garden in scat- 
tered flocks. They breed here sparingly, but they 
never seek the society of man, as in the north, 
where they are the first birds to greet the settler 
when he moves into his simple log cabin. The 
Phoebe (Sagormi Phoebe) is, perhaps, the most 
common of the familiar northern birds in my 
garden, arriving late in October, just before the 
cold weather sets in, announcing its arrival by its 
characteristic notes sounding like '* pe-wee." 
Catbirds (Galeoscoptes carolinensis), brown 
thrashers (Taxastoma rrfus), song sparrows 
(Melospizia fasciata), chipping sparrows (Spi- 
zella socialis), house wrens (Troglodytes aedon), 
all familiar northern garden birds, and many 
species of warblers make the dense Florida 
Cedars (Juniperus barbadensisi, Cuninghamias 
(Cunninghamia sinensis), Cupressus torulosa, C. 



sempervirens, C. Knightii, Magnolia grandifiora, 
Wax Myrtles, wild Olives, Laurel Cherries, 
Orange trees, and other dense evergreens their 
favourite roosting places during the night ; but 
they find particularly protection during cold 
weather in and among the soft, dense masses and 
festoons of Spanish Moss (Tillandsia usneoides), 
which, in exuberant profusion, covers most of 
our native forest trees. I have placed it on all 
the Oaks in my ground, but do not tolerate it on 
the choicer trees. Often the garden swarms in 
the morning with northern migrants. Though 
the weather is warm and beautiful, the air soft 
and invigorating, and the day almost an ideal 
one, I know that this sudden arrival of birds is a 
true sign of cold and stormy weather. Usually 
ten or twelve hours after these swarms of birds 
have appeared the wind changes to west, then to 
north-west, and the cold becomes intense, the 
mercury often falling from 80° F. to 40° F. in 
the course of ten hours. The freezing point is 
frequently reached, but really cold weather rarely 
sets in before January. Such a disastrous ''freeze" 
as that of February 8, 1905, when most of the 
Orange trees were cut down to the ground— 18° 
and 16° F. were recorded in the Orange hclt— is 
happily something abnormal, and may not hap- 
pen again in a lifetime. //. Nchrling, Florida. 



NOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Tk€ Editor does not hold himself responsible for tlt$ 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Thk Royal QAROENKRr Orphan Fund.— 

When filling up my voting paper this week for the 
election, it occurred to me that it was about this time 
20 years ago that the suggestion to establish such 
a fund was first made. I looked up the volume of 
the Gardeners* Chronicle for the first hall of the year 
1887, and found the first suggestions were printed 
on February 12. A note from your office shows 
me that my note, under the present signature, was 
sent to you on the 6th of that month. The only 
object I have in penning this note is to say how 
thankful we horticulturists should be that so much 
real good has been done in the meantime to those 
who were in no way responsible for being left in 
this world without a bread-winner. Is it not 
possible for hundreds of gardeners to give their 
mite to the Fund who have not hitherto dpne 
this ? I certainly think it is. There are over 100 
children now receiving help. Surely there is 
enough public spirit and self-denial amongst 
gardeners to spare a trifle over one penny per 
week, and so double the number of recipients on 
the fund long before another 20 years has elapsed. 
I certainly think it is more from want of thought 
than want of heart that this has not already been 
done. H. J. C, Februarys, 1907. 

MiOK Attackinq ViNBS.— //. C.s inquiry 
under the above heading brings to my memory the 
mischief caused by field voles in a vinery at Pen- 
carrow, while I was foreman there, now many 
years ago. The vines were young ones planted in 
an outside border that was protected dunng winter 
by a covering of leaves, a few inches j^f the vines' 
stems being also covered with the leaves. A 
colony of voles made their home in the bed of 
leaves, and for some reason, perhaps mischief, 
for sharpening their teeth, or for use as food, cat 
the stems of the vines entirely through. I well 
recollect the perplexity caused by the vines not 
breaking into growth, and, ihough vexatious, it 
was a relief of much anxiety to me when the cause 
of the calamity was discovered, for it bad been 
thought that a too strong winter wash had been 
used on the vines. T. Coombtr, The Hendn Gardens. 

About two years ago I had a similar 

experience to that recorded by H. C. p. 79. One 
young vine was eaten off, and shortly after I heard 
something gnawing near one of the old vines at the 
point where it came through the wall, and when I 
examined it I found it was nearly half eaten 
through by a mouse of the same description as that 
mentioned by H. C, and which was caught a day 
or two after. I quite expected to see the vine 
collapse later, but it appeared to make no differ- 
ence in its growth, although the stem was eaten 
half-way through, but not entirely around. In my 
opinion the mouse had ta(en a liking to the freely- 
running sap. /. Barnard, Mostyu Hall Gardens, 
Mosiyn, N. Wales. 
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Vkoktasle Prizes at Shrewsbury.— No 
doubt vegetable exhibitors will welcome the pro- 
posed change in the value of the society's prizes 
tor 1% varieties, and also the special pnze ofifered 
for the best exhibit in the trade classes. This, 
however, can hardly be termed a champion 
class, as some have thought should be provided 
at this show. Suppose the finest vegetables 
are present in the best exhibit in the society's 
class for VI dishes, this exhibit would be 
debarred from competing for this said champion 
prize, owing to there being 12 instead of 9 
varieties. I think a much better arrangement, if 
a so-called champion class were desired, would be 
to offer the handsome sum now mentioned, viz., 
£zo, as first prize for the 12 dishes in the 
society *s class where no stipulations are imposed 
in respect to obtaining seeds from any particular 
seedsman. We should then have found all those 
who claim, or wish, to be champions competing 
together. Some of our best growers obtain their 
seeds from one firm only ; therefore, they have no 
opportunity of competing for these handsome 
prizes. No matter how the prizes are arranged, 
they probably will not please all : but what I have 
suggested would open the channel for a real 
champion competition. E, M. 

Select Winter-flowerino Carnations. 

— I have tried over 60 varieties here this season, 
and the following are the best of their respective 
colours :— Robert Craig, Flamingo, and Challen- 
ger (scarlets), Harlowarden, Daheim. and President 
(crimsons). Enchantress. Mrs. Burnett, Fair Maid, 
Mad. Ther^se de Franco. Fiancee, Mrs, Lawson, 
Nelson Fisher, Mrs. Theo. Roosevelt, E. Crocker, 
and Floriana (shades of pink), Lady Bountiful, 
The Belle of St. Peary (white), Ceres and Aurora 
are two very good yellow grounds or fancies ; 
Mrs. N. A Patten, Lord Charirs Beresford. Mrs. 
G. M. Bradt. and Prosperity, are worth growing. 
The following varieties have not answered expecta- 
tions:— White Variegated Lawson, Hon. G. Fel- 
lowes. Xmas Eve, Cardinal. Lottie Pike, Pride of 
Exmouih. and Mermaid. The best of the new 
ones at present are Britannia, Victory, and St. 
Louis (scarlet). Marmion (fancy), While Perfection, 
and Mrs. Norman (white). There are many more, 
which I have not yet seen. A. E. Usher, gardener 
to Sir R. Baker, Bart., Ranston, Dorset. 

Prevention of Corruption Act.— •• Herts 
(Employer)" raises an important question: What 
is going to be done with the 5 per cent, formerly 
given to gardeners? Surely we are not likely to 
hear of any unpleasantness as to how the spoils 
arc to be divided. If employers would raise 
their gardeners' wages equivalent to the amount 
and deduct 5 per cent, from the account, or in- 
struct all tradesmen to show with the receipts 
the amount of discount given to the gardener, 
that would surely end the matter. I think it is 
to be regretted that the noble lord quoted on 
p. 42 had not taken some such steps, thus setting 
an example to others. [The noble lord you 
speak of is famed for his justice and generosity. 
— Ed.] I strongly resent the suggestion that 
gardeners order more stores for the sake of dis- 
count than are necessary [so do we]. I find a 
difliculty in adding a few novelties without com- 
plaints of high bills. Surely now is the time for 
all gardeners who have not done so to join the 
British Gardeners' Association, for with the best 
feelings, and in the interests of both employer 
and employed, something can and will be done 
by co-operation amongst gardeners to improve 
the condition of the gardener. Head Gardener. 

Discounts. — It would be interesting to know 
whether those nurserymen abroad (see p. 73) who 
are offering illegal commissions to the gardeners of 
England are aware that they are inciting the gar- 
deners to commit a criminal offence. More is 
likely to be heard of the matter before long, but 
meanwhile it seems fair to point out that this 
behaviour of the foreign nurserymen in question 
furnishes one more cogent reason why English 
customers should be careful, in their own interests, 
to give preference to home-grown products, ff. 
Morgan Veitch, 

Frost in Cornwall,— Tiie weather is very 
cold. On ttie morning of the 3rd inst. we regis- 
tered 15" of frost, and on the previous days 14** 
and 13** respectively. Before that time and for 
four days the thermometer had not risen above 
Z^^ Fahr, On januarv 23 our minimum was 17® 
and maximum 27**. I have not known such cold 
days before in Cornwall. But the weather appears 
R'meral. A. C. B.irtktt, Pcnc.inow, Cornwall. 
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A National Vegetable Sooiety. — Mr. A. 
Dean is by no means alone in advocating the forma- 
tion of a National Vegetable Society. It may 
interest your readers to know that the following 
well-known horticulturists have expressed them- 
selves in sympathy with the idea in response to an 
inquiry from myself. The names are placed in 
alphabetical order : Messrs. Edwin Beckett, 
Elstree ; C. H. Curtis, Brentford; Charles 
Daniels, Norwich ; H. Dunkin. Hort. Instructor 
in Warwickshire; 'G. H. Hollingworth, Hort. In- 
structor in Gloucestershire; Philip Mann, Hort. 
Instructor in Buckinghamshire ; Thomas Reding- 
ton. Hort. Instructor in Yorkshire ; John Smith, 
Midland Agricultural Institute ; Robt. Sydenham, 
Birmingham; Harry J. Veitch, Chelsea; Horace 
J. Wright, Wandsworth; J. Wright, Pershore, 
The opinions of others would be of interest. 
Walter P. Wright, South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. 

Blue Hydrangeas. — Mr. Brown's statements 
on this subject in your last issue are interest- 
ing. I have always understood that the colour 
of Hydrangea blossom is never blue except 
when the soil contains a large proportion of 
iron, but the example of blue and pink blos- 
soms on the same plant given by Mr. Brown 
seems to point to the blueness being a sport, 
from which reversion is common. In the 
grounds of a little iron church close to my 
farm there are some splendid blue Hydrangeas, 
which came, I believe, from the nurseries of 
Mr. Knight, at Hailsham. There is a great 
deal of iron oxide in the soil here, and more 
in the subsoil. William Bear^ Magham Down^ 
Hail sham y Sussex. 

-I have always found the deepest blue 



flowers on plants growing in comparatively 
poor soil, and in more or less shade 
afforded by tall-growing trees. We had a very 
fine specimen growing among various flowering 
shrubs about half a mile away from the plea- 
sure grounds, which always produced intensely 
blue flowers, and, wishing it to be where 
it could be more frequently seen, I moved it 
into the flower garden, with the result that only 
a very slight shade of blue has been noted in the 
bloom since. Growing on an island, and 
heavily shaded by an adjoining Oak tree, every 
flower-head comes of a lovely porcelain blue ; 
this plant gets no manure of any kind, except 
it be the fallen leaves of the Oak. Some few 
years ago this question was discussed in these 
pages, and I sent the Editor half-a-dozen heads 
from the first-named plant, and he remarked 
that they were the deepest blue he had seen. 
By the foregoing remarks it may be gathered 
that shade has something to do with the colour- 
ing of these flowers, and I am of that opinion, 
while others consider that sea air plays an im- 
portant part in adding the blue tint. Be that 
as it may, it is a well-known fact that in Devon, 
also Cornwall and the Isle of Wight, this blue 
colour in Hydrangeas is very common. 
Locally, many a cottager gives them the name 
of "changeable," and they certainly do change 
colour with age. It may be noted that the 
water supply here is largely impregnated with 
iron. James Mayne^ Bicton. 

The colour can be obtained by the use of 

powdered slate [as at Angers, France.— Ed.] . I saw 
some of a very deep blue in Hampshire a year ago 
produced by this means. Here we have large beds 
of Hydrangeas, in which some of the flowers are 
always blue and others pink, and the cause is 
put down to the presence of mineral matter in the 
soil. We have tin mines near, and there is an old 
lode running under these gardens, and the water 
that percolates through the rocky sub-soil is 
strongly impregnated. The underlying rock, too, 
is of a slaty nature, being known as clay-^late 
or shillet, and it would be interesting to know 
which is really responsible for this change of 
colour. The same thing is to be observed in other 
neighbouring gardens, but I have never yet noticed 
pink and blue flowers on the same plant. F. Mark, 
Porthywidden, Devoran, Cornwall. 

Rises aureum as a 8took for Goose- 
berries AND Red Currants. -Fifteen years 
ago I procured through a German gardener 60 
Gooseberry trees direct from Germany worked 
on Ribes aureum. The stems varied from 4 to 
6 feet in length. Half of the number were 
potted and put in a new Peach house. These 
grew and made wood 18 inches long in the 
first year, being syringed and treated like 



the young Peach trees. In the following Feb- 
ruary they were started with the Peach trees, 
and they produced enormous crops of fine fruit, 
which ripened about the end oi Ma/ and begin- 
ning of June, and were greatly appreciated for 
dessert. The trees remained in th© same pots 
for five years until the Peach trees had covered 
the trellis overhead. I then planted the Goose« 
berries out in a covered-in fruit garden, and 
planted them against the iron standards which 
support the wire netting, where, with the others, 
they have cropped splendidly, better than the 
trees on their own roots growing beside them. 
I have watched them very closely for mildew, 
but have never seen any on them. The two 
faults I must find with them are that the stock 
throws such a quantity of suckers, and that the 
stems snap asunder so easily if the ties get 
broken. I have raised a new stock simply by 
saving some of the best suckers, being care- 
ful to remove every bud I can see at the roots, 
and simply budding in the summer as is cus- 
tomary with Roses or fruit trees. A. W,, Cater- 
ham. 

QooseberrV-StoOks.— It is a fact that Ribes 
aureum is used as a stock for standard Goose- 
berries, and equally true that one of the firms 
named by W. (see p. CO) send out plants budded 
or grafted on it. There are in this garden two 
or three such plants, which annually throw up 
suckers from the base of the stocks. And of 
those which appeared several years ago, some 
were taken off and grown on, and have since 
flowered in the shrubbery borders^ leaving no 
doubt as to their identity. Few practical 
growers will support the practice of growing 
Gooseberries on standards, especially if budded 
on Ribes aureum, for, although this species 
makes a tall, clean stem, its girth increases so 
slowly as to always need a «take, and this, to 
support a heavily-laden ** head," must be a thick 
one, imparting a clumsy appearance to the 
whole. Dessert fruits from standards are not 
superior to those grown on bushes. The best 
fruits are produced from the young growth of 
trees trained on trellises or wires. For the 
bush or trellis plant a "stock** is qtiite un- 
necessary. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for introducing Ribes aureum to our C«ooseberry 
plots. /. Comber, The Gardens, NymanSf Craw- 
ley. 

Rats and Pheasants. — In reading Mr. 
Macdonald's note. p. 46, I wondered whether he 
has tried •* Liverpool Virus " for destroying rats. 
I have found it an excellent destroyer of these 
pests if used according to the durections given, and 
as it is harmless to pheasants and other animals 
excepting mice it is a valuable substance to use in 
a garden frequented by game. I have to use Pea 
guards to protect Peas and all kinds of Beans from 
pheasants. I notice their favourite time for visit- 
mg the garden is in the evening before they go to 
roost, and in the morning when they cqti^e down 
from their perch. It seems as though they like a 
dainty supper and a deUcate breakfast, or perhaps 
they go where they can get one most easily, for in 
the middle of the day they are busy hunting in the 
park. V. 

Pheasants and Plants.— I am enclosing a 
few growths of Carnations which have been 
injured by pheasants. I have been greatly 
troubled with these birds, and at first I attributed 
the injury to mice, but as I only caught one or 
two of these animals I thought it was sparrows or 
possibly a rabbit that was doing the damage. I 
was puzzled by seeing much of the foliage sSter it 
was plucked lying close to the stem and dropped 
upon the ground, but at last I found the culprits 
at work and they were pheasants. In May and 
June I found them most troublesome ; they would 
be round the plants both early and late, so I put 
some netting over the beds with sticks to keep it 
clear of the plants. On one occasion a fine cock 
pheasant found his way through the netting into a 
bed, and he also found his way out before I could 
catch him. These birds are also very fond of Tulip 
bulbs, and if they find them near the surface of 
the ground they soon clear them all out I have 
had to discontinue planting double Wallflowers on 
account of these birds, which pick off the flower 
buds as they expand. I have known them to 
eat the heads of B^roccoli and also lettuce, and 
they do not object to a few green Strawberries or 
Apples J. Barnard, Most^n Halt Gardens. Mostjn, 
North Wales 
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Tar as an Insecticide. — I have read with 
interest the articles on gas tar as an insecticide, 
pp. 45-CO, for use on vines infested with mealy- 
bug. I have proved this substance to be most 
efifectual and safe, and practise the following 
method of applying it. After pruning the vines I 
remove all loose bark and thoroughly wash the 
rods two or three times with strong paraffin soap, 
at the rate of half a pint of soap to one gallon of 
warm water. I next procure some clay and mix it 
with water to the same consistency as paint, and 
to one gallon of this mixture add one half-pint of 
gas tar and well mix the whole. The tar and clay 
is applied to the vines with an old paint brush, with 
which the insecticide is rubbed well into all cre- 
vices of the vines. I paint the buds also, for I find 
it does them no barm, the only effect being to 
retard, tbem for a few days when breaking into 
growth, which is of little importance compared to 
ridding the vines of a troublesome pest. Tar is 
also valuable for keeping wasps out of fruit houses. 
It should be placed about the houses in vessels 
and stirred occasionally. Mr. J. A. Huntley states, 
p. 60, that vines were killed by petroleum. I have 
seen vines killed by petroleum thirough using 
it when the vines were dormant, but it is perfectly 
safe to apply when the tissues are filled with sap. 
I have seen excellent results from the use of this 
fluid. Some badly infected vines were washed 
with ordinary insecticide, but the bug was not 
killed. I tied the young growths down, and applied 
neat petroleum to the old wood, at intervals of 
about a month. After using the petroleum three 
or four times not a bug was to be seen. When 
the vines are in a dormant, condition at their roots, 
the fluid finds its way into the tissues of the vine, 
and of course failure results, but when the sap is 
up. it cannot penetrate into the plant, and can 
then be used with safety. P. Wilkinson^ Hylaiids, 
Chelmsford. 

Qas Tar on Fruit Trees and Bushes.^ 

Discussion on this subject is highly desirable. I 
should be glad to know if any reader has tried 
diluted gas tar sprayed on Gooseberry or Currant 
bushes or Plum trees, to prevent birds from eating 
the buds. If it would not harm the bushes or 
trees, it would probably be much more effectual 
than any mixture containing lime, because it 
would stick on the buds longer. Possibly also 
it might prevent the hatching of aphis eggs on 
Plum and Apple trees, and the eggs of the Apple 
sucker on the latter, if it did not actually kill 
them. It is to be presumed that, if safe to use 
at all, diluted gas tar would be so only when trees 
and bushes are dormant, as I take it for granted 
that to coat foliage with it would be highly in- 
jurious. Otherwise it might be used to kill or 
disgust the aphis when actually attacking Plum or 
Apple trees, which nothing yet tried by me does 
effectually. Last season I sprayed Apple and Plum 
trees twice, and in some cases three times, with a 
strong solution of quassia and soft soap ; and yet 
the aphis attack was only slightly mitigated. A 
much weaker mixture effectually kills the Rose 
aphis; but Plum and Apple aphides appear to 
wear waterproof coats. South-East Sussex. 

Apple Minchull Crab. — At the recent meet- 
ing at Vincent Square, members of the Fruit Com- 
mittee were somewhat puzzled over a very fine 
sample of an Apple shown by Earl Stanhope's 
gardener, Mr. Sutton, from Chevening Park, and 
named Minchull Crab. Eventually it was found 
that the fruit was that of Annie Elizabeth, being 
conical, well coloured, firm, and handsome. Of 
all the late Apples grown few can excel this variety 
for sample of fruit, keeping, or quality. The 
fruits of the true Minchull Crab are broad and 
flattish, also green in colour. Old Rogers de- 
scribed them as resembling those of the Deux Ans. 
The tree is very hardy, never subject to canker, 
and has a spreading growth. Annie Elizabeth has 
erect growth. Minchull Crab, like so many other 
old Apples, has been displaced by much better 
ones. A, D. 

Malformed Cyclamen.— I have a Cyclamen 
in flower at the present time, and on one of 
the peduncles, instead of the usual petals, there 
appears a branch. It has alrcaay produced 
two leaves and two rudimentary leaves. There 
is a space of half an inch between the two 
nodes. In the axil of the lower leaf a small 
spine or hair-like structure appears. Underneath 
the upper leaf are two roots half an inch long. 
By its general appearance one would think it 
is about to form a corm. Is this a common 
occurrence? D, [We occasionally see similar 
ones. — Ed.] 



The Cattleya Fly.— Among the Cattleyas 
and Laelias this is well known to be a very injurious 
pest. Its presence is ea.sily detected by ihe un- 
usual swelling of the young growths when the 
latter are a few inches long, and if steps are not 
quickly taken to eradicate it many plants will soon 
be disfigured. Opinions differ regarding the 
remedy best to adopt to dispose of this unwelcome 
intiuder. Some recommend the cutting away of 
the young growths as soon as the unusual swelling 
is perceived. This I consider the wrong course to 
adopt; it is quite unnecessary. If only one or two 
plants were attacked, and one were quite certain 
that no flies were living in the house, then the 
cutting away process would be advisable. But if 
numerous plants suggest signs of their recent 
visitation, that is evidence that there are flies 
still living, and as long as living flies remain in 
the house, one might cut away all the young 
growths and still be no nearer exterminating the 
pest than it the beginning, for as other growths 
are made their work will be carried on as before. 
The Cattleya Fly, like many other winged insects, 
may^be quickly killed by fumigation, and I have 
found by experience this is the best remedy to 
adopt. Though rather expensive in the first 
place It is cheaper in the end. As soon as it 
is seen the destructive visitor has arrived, fumi- 
gate the house with Richards' XL All Vapo- 
riser twice a week for about five months ; any 
flies present will be killed. Before five months 
have elapsed all eggs deposited will have changed 
into larvae, passed through their various stages, 
and, becoming flies, meet the same fate as their 
predecessors. Eight years ago most of the 
Cattleyas and Laelias in one house here were 
affected with the Cattleya Fly in a manner I think 
seldom seen ; nearly every young growth had been 
cut away with no good result. We left the plants 
entirely alone, and commenced to fumigate with the 
XL All Vaporiser, and continued the practice for 
about the time above-mentioned, and not a vestige 
of fly has ever been seen since. The repeated 
fumigations during that time caused no injury to 
the plants whatever. The house then contained 
Cattleyas, Laelias, Oncidiums, Epidendrums, Mil- 
tonias of the spectabilis section, i^rides, Sobralias, 
Coelogynes, Odontoglossum citrosmum and O. 
Londesboroughianum, Schomburgias, Lycastes, 
Brassias, Brassavolas, Dendrochilums, and Zygo- 
petalums. F. IV. Thurgood, Rosslyn Gardens, Stam- 
ford Hillf London, N. 

8TARTIN0. Early Peas on Turves. — 

Although this is an old method, it is a very 
good one for the gardener who likes to obtain 
for his employer a few early Peas, especially if 
adopted in a season like the present, when early 
planting cannot be recommended, more especi- 
ally on heavy, cold soils. The time is fast slip- 
ping away, but even now it would be an advan- 
tage, especially to privileged gardeners who can 
get plenty of good fibrous turf. The turves 
should be cut from I foot to 15 inches long, 
and about 8 inches wide ; then, if the turves are 
about 4 inches deep, scoop out about 2 inches 
of soil through the centre about 5 or 6 inches 
wide. Sow the Peas, and cover accordingly. The 
turves should only be placed in very moderate 
heat. After the seedlings are through and the 
surface ready to be moved, they should be put 
into a cold frame, and protected for a time. 
Gradually but thoroughly harden them off 
before planting them into prepared trenches. 
Place sticks to them at once, and protect them 
with black cotton to keep birds away. I am 
adopting this method rather largely this season, 
and the varieties I am planting are English 
Wonder and May Queen. W. 71. ColUtt^ The 
Gar dens y Hunt sham Courts N . Devon. 

Christmas Roses : A Warning. — It has 

often happened during the early months of the 
year, when Christmas Roses have been shown in 
flower at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, that advice has been given to ihe effect 
that a good season for re-planting, or dividing and 
re-planting is so soon as the flowers are over, or 
when new growth begins. I desire to anticipate 
such advice being tendered and to utter a word of 
warning to intending planters. They should wait 
at least until the end of August next before attempt- 
ing to plant Hellebores. Two sets of root fibres 
only are made each year by these plants : 1, the 
mam roots late in summer or early in autumn, and 
2, the smaller fibrous roots which form upon the 
main roots, and which appear about the same time 
as the new leaves. The matter would be of less 
importance if these main roots, once broken or cut 



off, sent out secondary roots as do many plants, 
but they do not. Much more frecyaennly :iH)ea 
broken or cat in their youthful scageSithes«ix>ot8 
turn black and perish, often to tbe<cffOwb; In 
this way both sets of roots are sacrificed or much 
reduced in value, the result being thtt^ for nearly 
a year the plant lives upon itself, so to speak, and 
therefore is described as "impatient of disturb- 
ance." The Hellebore is impatient of disturb- 
ance — at a wrong season. E, H, Jenkins, 
Hampton Hill, 

Seventy Seed Pods on Begonia Gloire 
DE Lorraine : - Since my calendariai note 
appeared in the pages of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle on December 15, page 406, I have had 
many enquiries as to the seeding of this 
Begonia, and up to that time it seems to have 
been almost unknown that this variety 
would reproduce AtseU from seed. I have read 
with much inteircst the notes from various cor- 
respondents and their discovery of seed pods. 
In the year 1899, and just previous to his death, 
my late-lamented friend, "Mr. James Martin" 
(of Messrs. Sutton's, Reading), mentioned to me 
that he had found a seed-bearing pod of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. I felt assured afterwards 
that the plant would reproduce itself from seed. 
Now that this is an established fact, there should 
be no difliculty in procuring seed, which, as 
stated in my note, and which is based on close 
observation, will produce plants of a more 
vigorous habit of growth, and superior quality 
of bloom also. I have now 70 seed pods, and 
all are produced on the terminal or last-de- 
veloped flower. The difference of the male 
from the female flower is that the latter is quite 
a round-petaled flower, and has five petals [and 
a three-winged ovary beneath the flower], while 
the male flowers have only four petals. This 
fact will materially assist the uninitiated in find- 
ing the seed-producing flowers in both the white 
and pink varieties. I am much interested in 
Mr. R. Goodbourn's notes respecting the indi- 
vidual flowers of a variety of B. Gloire de Lor- 
raine 2 inches in diameter. If he succeeds in 
raising plants of this from seed, they should 
produce exceptionally fine flowers. B. Crom- 
well, Cleveley Gardens, Allerion, Liverpool. 

1 may say without fear of contradic- 

tion that I introduced this variety to the district 
of Liverpool some eight or nine years ago at the 
Horticultural Society's Show, with a view of in- 
stituting a class for competition. At that time I 
had several very fine pods of seed, fertilised by 
their own pollen. But professional teachers pro- 
nounced the raising of seedlings to be impos- 
sible, and I am sorry to say my interest dis- 
appeared. Mr. Cromwell appears to attribute 
the seeding of his plants to having them in a 
somewhat dry structure. I do not think that alone 
is the cause. I would rather say the infrequency 
of seeding is owing to the paucity of female 
blossoms, and I venture to say female flowers 
are never produced until the end of the flower 
raceme is reached, and not in all cases even 
thep. This shows that nature provides a means 
of perpetuating the plant. I have the variety 
seeding at present from cross-fertilised flowers. 
W. B.t Carnatic Hall Gardens, Liverpool. 

SUTTONS Garden Swede.— We have given 
this vegetable a trial, and find it a valuable 
addition to the root -store. Field Swedes are 
usually strong in flavour, but the yellow variety 
as grown in these gardens is as mild as the best 
of Turnips, and the tops being particularly short 
require no more space than do the latter. They 
withstand severe weather better than Turnips, so 
may be left in the ground until quite late m the 
spring. The seed should be sown towards the end 
of July or quite early in August, as the Swede 
requires a long season of growth. James Maynt, 
BUton Gardens, Devonshire. 

Increased Appreciation for Figs.— The 
Fig has a great future in front of it, and for 
growers in this country. It has so far occu- 
pied in the public esteem a similar position to 
the Tomato of some years ago, which was 
formerly only appreciated by a few, but 
is now a popular favourite. The Fig is rapidly 
becoming a popular fruit, and only needs to 
be put on the market in sufficient quantity to 
be somewhat redticed in the price at which it is 
now offered, and I firmly believe we shall hAve 
it as popular as any other fruit, *tiot exrepting 

even the Tomato or Banana. t,aiiren(e J. Cook. 

.1 ' 
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Bluk Water Liues.— The chief drawback to 
these lovely flowers is that the plants lack the 
hardiness of the Nymphaea Marliacea hybrids, 
and therefore perish during the winter if not lifted 
from the ponds and kept in a warm tank during the 
wiDter. In many cases they have been flowered 
io the open water during the summer months even 
where the water has not been artiflcially warmed, 
and m small tanks, through which hot water has 
been kept continually running, they have remained 
alive through the winter. According to Nichol- 
son's Dictionary of Gardening the blue Water Lilies 
are Nymphxa gigantea, Australia; N. scutifolia, 
Cape of Good Hope ; N. stellata, Tropical Africa ; 
and N. zanzibarensis, Zanzibar. I note that Mr. 
James Hudson writes: " N. scutifolia is only a 
varietal form of N. stellata. so far at least as I 
have been able to form an opinion." It will un- 
doubtedly be admitted by all those interested in 
horticulture, that if a race of blue Water Lilies 
sufficisntly hardy to withstand the cold of winter 
in the open water, as do the Marliac hybrids, 
were introduced, water gardening in this country 
would gain an added charm, and from the remem- 
brance of visits paid to the Cape some .^5 years 
ago I should say that a hardier variety might be 
easily obtained. Between Cape Town and Port 
EUxabeth lie the Outeniqua Mountains, a coastal 
range, distant from Ave to ten miles from the sea, 
from which, every few miles, a clear river flows 
downwards to the shore, and in these rivers a blue 
Water Lily, probably N. scutifolia, grows. The 
mountain range is quite low. I should say, from 
recollection, that the loftiest peaks do not exceed 
4,000 leet in height, and every winter they are 
covered with snow, while in a paper I received a few 
months ago a heavy snowfall was recorded in the 
(own of George, at the foot of the mountains. Even 
m February, which is practically mid-summer, the 
temperature by the water-side in the River Kloop 
fell very low at 2 a.m., as I well remember, and in 
the winter the cold immediately around these 
Lilies must be considerably more severe. Under 
the circumstances I cannot but think that Lilies 
im;>ortcd from this district would prove far hardier 
thau those at present under cultivation in this 
country, and that they would probably pass the 
winter without harm in sheltered water in the 
south-west. I remember seeing these Lilies in 
beautiful flower close to the ford by which I crossed 
the little River Goukamma. distant a few miles 
from Knysna. 5. W, FiUherbcrt. 

History of Saxipraqa Boydii. — The men- 
tion on p. 440t December 29, of this beautiful 
plant in the obituary notice of the late Mr. J. 
B. Boyd, in whose garden at Cherry Trees, 
Kelso, N.B , it originated, induces me to pen 
t further note concerning it. In my articles 
on the yellow-flowered Saxifrages in the Gar- 
deners* CkronicU in April and May of last year 
I quite forgot to mention the first coloured plate 
that was given of Saxifraga Boydii. This was 
pablished in the issue of The Garden for July 
dth, 1890, and from the text accompanying this 
plate it is almost certain that Mr. Bo^d be- 
heted its parentage to have been quite different 
to that now generally accepted, and Mr. Boyd's 
opinion held good until the plant fir^t flowered at 
Kew, when the late Mr. D. Dewar, who at that 
time had the care of the herbaceous department 
m that establishment, suggested the parentage 
now believed to be correct which is cited 
u the Kew Handlist of hardy plants. 
This flowering at Kew naturally took place 
several years after the plant appeared at 
Cherry Trees, so that even to-day the 
btstory of the plant is founded on conjecture, 
though the grounds, for such supposition are 
admittedly strong. Mr. Dewar' s note in The 
Garden states that Mr. Boyd first considered the 
paients to have been Saxifraga Burseriana and 
S. Kochelliana^ both white-flowered specimens. 
When the plant first flowered at Kew Mr. Dewar 
wrote to Mr. Boyd suggesting the influence of S. 
aretioidea in the hybrid, and Mr. Boyd, remem- 
benng the existence of the last-named species in 
his garden at Cherry Trees, concurred in Mr. 
Dcwar's views. The question might probably be 
solved by attempting to reproduce a hybrid 
identical with S. Boydii by crossing the above^ 
named species ; indeed, I have a seedling that 
mfy assist to this end. In Mr. Dewar's article 
in Tf:: Garden he refers to S. Boydii alba as 
" undoubtedly of the same parentage, with more 
of the Burseriana blood than of S. arctioides, 
which shows itself in the number of flowers and 
denser rosettes." Now there is not the slightest 



evidence in S. Boydii alba, either in the growth 
of the plant or in its flowering, of any influence 
of S. aretioides, and I much incline to the 
opinion that the parentage originally given by 
Mr. Boyd as that of the yellow S. Boydii, viz., S. 
Burseriana and S. Kocheliana, was in reality 
that of S. Boydii alba. In the flower truss and 
in the greater freedom of growth there is abun- 
dant evidence in support of such a theory, 
and, again, the much larger rosettes and the 
quickly-spreading habit support the same 
view. Boydii alba is, however, not a good 
name for the plant which bears it, and one 
might reasonably expect just a white-flowered 
Boydii from the name, but in reality it is a 
totally distinct plant from S. Boydii. In the 
inflorescence the plant more nearly resembles 
the Italian S. marginata, and this likeness 
directs one at one© to S. Rocheliana, the very 
early flowering of S. Boydii alba bearing evi- 
dence of the influence of the other parent, viz., 
S. Burseriana. S. aretioides primulina has also 
been suggested as one of the parents of S. 
Boydii, but I think it has been established 
beyond dispute that the late Mr. Boyd was not 
then in possession of this rare and beautiful 
variety. Whatever the parentage of the two 
plants in question may be, they have played 
their part in creating a desire for more. £. H. 
Jenkins, Hampton Hill. 



SOCI£2m£2S. 



NATIONAL OHBYSANTHEMUM. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

February 4. — The annual general meeting of 
the members of the above society was held on 
this date in Carr's Restaurant, 264, Strand, W.C. 
The President, Charles E. Shea, Esq., occupied 
the chair. We publish the following 

Extracts from the Report. 

The names of 6o new members have been added to 
the roll during 1906. 

The customary three exhibitions were held at the 
Crystal Palace in 1906. The outstanding feature of 
the shows was the increased attention given to single 
and decorative blooms, which fully justifced the com- 
iQittee's action in extending the classes for these varie- 
ties in the schedule. 

The exhibition of market Chrysanthemums held at 
the Foreign Flower Market, Covent Garden, W.C, on 
Wednesday, December la, by permission of His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, K.G., was very successful. 

The shows for 1907 have h€tn fixed for Wednesday 
and Thursday, October a and 3; Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. November 6, 7. and 8; and Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 4 and 5. Negotiations 
are now taking place with the Crystal Palace Company 
for the holding of these shows tbere. The Market 
Show for 1907 will be held on Wednesday, December iz. 

One hundred and eighty-five new varieties were ex- 
hibited at various exhibitions, but the committee only 
felt themselves justified in granting First Class Cer- 
tificates in 34 cases. 

On the recommendation of the Publication Sub-corn-, 
mittee, your Executive Committee resolved to issue a 
Year Book early in 1907. This Year Book will contain 
articles from the pens of leading English, American, 
and Australian authorities on Chrysanthemum culture, 
numerous illustrations and statistical information of 
the highest value to exhibitors and growers, besides a 
series of critical and literary contributions on many 
subjects of interest connected with tne Chrysanthemum. 
Mr. C. Harman Payne and Mr. Chas. H. Curtis have 
acted as hon. editors of this publication, which is now 
in the press. Copies of the book will be forwarded 
free to all members of the society as soon as they are 
received from the printers. 

Your committee have taken the necessary steps to 
institute a " Dean Memorial Medal." The cost of 
the die has been defrayed by voluntary contributions, 
and a balance is still in hand to pay for the medals 
that may be awarded. 

A new degree of membership is suggested, vie. : 
*' Corresponding Member," and it is proposed that 
this degree of membership should be conferred on 
such persons as have a special knowledge of the Chry- 
santhemum, and are thus able tQ give the society the 
benefit of tlieir knowledge if, and whenever, applied to. 

Finance. 

The balance-sheet shows total receipts from 
all sources of £608 16s. lOd., including £147 6s. 
received as members' subscriptions for 1906, and 
the grants from the Crystal Palace Company. On 
the other side of the accounts, prize-money was 
responsible for the expenditure of £122 10s., 
printing £79 13s., medals and engraving £86 
17s. 2d., judges' fees and luncheons £36 5s., 
salaries £125, &c. 



The report and balance-sheet were passed 
without comment, save the introductory speech 
of the proposer, Mr. Thos. Bevan, who an- 
nounced that the balance-sheet was further 
brightened owing to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany having, since the report was published, 
paid nearly the whole of the money promised in 
1906, and this has enabled all the priie-winners 
to be paid in full. They had agreed with the 
Crystal Palace Company to hold their exhibi- 
tions for 1907 at Norwood, and for this they 
were to receive £200 from the Palace authori- 
ties. A small saving would have to be made in 
the schedule. 

The President remarked that, all things con- 
sidered, the report and balance-sheet were satis- 
factory, but there was an absence of progress 
recorded, and he asked why. As a comparison, 
he instanced the progress the Rose Society is 
making, although the Rose has no greater 
claims over the Chrysanthemum. He was a firm 
believer in the need for the society publishing 
literature on the subject of the Chrysanthemum, 
for the Year Book of the sister society laid the 
foundation of much of its recent progress ; in- 
deed, from a single copy displayed on. the 
speaker's own table, 15 persons had been induced 
to join the N.R.S. Competitive exhibitions were, 
however, the life of such societies as theirs, and 
he desired to see the society cater more and more 
for the small exhibitor. In some of the small 
classes of the Rose Society from SO to 35 exhibi- 
tors were found, and in all likelihood these 
small classes would be further divided to at- 
tract a still further number of smaller growers. 

Amxndbd Rulbs. 

The rules of the society were presented to 
the meeting in an amended form, and were car- 
ried en bloc without discussion. The principal 
alterations are in defining the duties of the re- 
spective officers and committees. 

On the proposition of Mr. Bevan, Chas. E. 
Shea, Esq., was again elected president of the 
society, ^ir. John Green was elected treasurer 
in the place of the late Mr. Taylor, and a vote 
of sympathy was passed with the family of the 
late treasurer, to be forwarded in the name of 
the meeting. Other officers were elected as fol- 
low : — Mr. Thos. Bevan, chairman of com- 
mittees ; Mr. E. H. Hawes, vice-chairman, in 
the place of Mr. J. H. Witty; Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, hon. foreign corresponding secretary ; 
and Mr. Richard A. Witty, general secretary. 
The following gentlemen were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the comn[iittees : — Messrs. W* O. 
Hiehle, Geo. Heming, Geo. Cassidy, A. Hems- 
ley and J. H. Witty. 



BiANOHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENaLAND OBOHID. 

JAN17ARY 24. — PresiHt: E. Ash worth, Esq. (in 
the chair), and Messrs. Sander, Warburton, 
Rogers, Shill, Keeling, Upjohn, Cypher Ward, 
Thorp, Cowan, P. Smith. Williamson, Parker, 
and P. Weathers (hon. sec). 

Ten degrees of frost did not prevent some of the 
more enthusiastic members sending exhibits. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, obtained a 
Silver Medal for a group, and Awards of Merit for 
Cypripedium x Miss Louisa Fowler and C. x 
Traceyanum. C. x aureum virginale was also 
shown from the same collection and the previous 
award of a First-Class Certificate confirmed. 

Messrs. J. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, staged 
a really good group, which gained a Silver-Gilt 
Medal. A pretty collection of the white varieties 
of Laelia anceps was included in this group. 

Messrs. Cuarleswortu & Co., Bradford, ex- 
hibited their new and beautiful hybrid. Brasso- 
Cattleya x Queen Alexandra, which obtained a 
First-Class Certificate, and the same firm received 
an Award of Merit for Cypripedium x Mrs. 
Fred Hardy " magnificum." 

Messrs. Sander & Son, St. Albans, received 
an Award of Merit for Saccolabium bellinum 
giganteum. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Bourton-on-the- Water, ex- 
hibite.'. Cypripedium x G. F. Moore, a hybrid 
between C. x Sallieri x C Mrs. Mostyn, to 
which an Award of Merit was granted. 

Messrs. Keeling & Sons, Bingley, Yorks,* 
staged a small group of Orchids. P. W, 
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CABDIFF ft COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL. 

January 29. — This progressive society held its 
annual tneetiag on the above date, under the 
presidency of Mr. Vernon Hill, J. P. After pay- 
ment of all liabilities a credit bsdance of £201 is 
carried forward. The report and balance sheet 
were adopted, and the date of the next show fixed 
for July 2i and 25, at which a challenge cup, value 
ten guineas, will be offered for herbaceous flowers. 
Sweet Peas, a strong feature in last year's show, 
will be strengthened by an audit class, for which 
the National Sweet Pea Society are offering a 
cold and silver medal. Sir John T. Dillwyn 
Llewelyn, Bart., was appointed president for the 
ensuing year, and the oiher officers were also 
appointed. The retiring members of the executive 
Committee were re-elected. 



©bitiiari)* 

John Wallis. — We have received news of the 
death of this well-known and respected gardener 
at the age of 70 years, which occurred on the ith 
inst., a« Wdore, near Newcastle - under - Lyme. 
Considerations of time and space will only permit 
us, for the moment, to express our regret upon 
this sudden termination of a very short illness. 



ENQUIRIES AND REPLIES. 

HousB FOR Carnations. — Will some readers 
please give their views on the best kind of house 
lor Carnation growing ? I am thinking of build- 
ing a span-roofed structure with a division, one 
part to be occupied with Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son, and the other with tree Carnations. What 
are the m )st suitable dimensions ? What would 
be the approximate cost per foot run of such a 
house? i do not want an expensive house, but 
hope to get efficiency with economy. Enchantress. 

Valve for Use in Pond. — In reply to Aquotic, 
see p. 79, a simple and effective valve for use in 
tUe pond can be made as follows : Procure two 
circular iron rims about 2 inches wide and 
tUree-eigbths of an inch thick, made to bolt tightly 
together. Between the two iron rims should be 
placed a stout leather or rubber washer of such a 
size that there is about an inch of material on the 
inner edge of the iron all round, to form a seat for 
the ball vsdve, which should be made of stone 
properly turned and provided with an iron ring. 
There should be a dip in the pond bottom at the 
-point where .the valve is to be built in, as then all 
that is necessary to stop theoutlet is to drop in the 
stone ball anywhere within a fool or two of the 
outlet when it will immediately roll into position. 
By this means the pond can be either emptied or 
lowered to any desired point. The outlet to valve 
that I have in mind was, as nearly as I recollect, 6 
inches in diameter and the stone ball about 9 
inches in diameter. It was made and supplied by 
Jklessrs. Pulham & Sons. W, C, Cransfor4. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• ^ • Tht Editor will be glad to receive, for considera- 
tion , large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



AcACiK J vuBRissiu : Lexden. The correct name 
of tbts plant is Albizzia Julibrissin. It is a 
native of the Orient and is commonly known 
under the name of *• Pink Siris." You need not 
be alarmed at your young plants losing their 
leaves, as this species is deciduous during the 
winter months, and it would be advisable that 
they should be placed in cold frames in prefer- 
ence to a greenhouse during the next few 
months. The. plant is of very easy culture, 
thriving in almost any sort of soil, and is able to 
withstand 10 or 12° of frost with impunity when 
it has become old and woody. The young 
plants are more tender and require protection 
until a few years old. The best plan to succeed 
with this species in your locality is to grow the 
plants on in pots for two years, and afterwards 
plant them out at the foot of a wall facing to the 
south, a'iording some protecVion during severe 
weather. 



Begonias : F. /. R. You have not sent specimens, 
but we suspect that the rusty appearance you 
complain of is caused by mites. Immerse the 
plants in Tobacco water. 

Cham^crops : /. C. You may certainly let the 
Palm flower, and set fruits if it will. The result 
will be nothing worse than a slight and 
temp>orary hindrance to growth. 

Club in Cabbages : T. W. B. Some cultivators, 
when planting out young Cabbages, take the 
precaution to "puddle" the roots in a mixture 
of soot, lime, and earth, made with water to the 
consistency of paint. We expect you refer to 
this practice, which is to be recommended, not 
only as affording some protection against fungus, 
but in helping the plants to withstand drought 
for a time whilst maJcing new roots. 

Grub in Pear Shoot : /. C. The grub is that of 
the wood leopard moth, Zeuzera aesculi (6g. 44), 
described in the Gardeners' Chronicle, p. 286, 
April 11, 1846. The larva is somewhat similar 
to that of the ^oat-moth, but it is much smaller, 
being only 1| inch long, fleshy, and of a yellow 
colour. The larvae live in the trunks of various 
trees, including Apple, Pear, Horsechestnut, 
&c., and it derives its specific name from the 
last-named. The moths are hatched about the 
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Fig. 44. — the wood leopard moth: larva, 
pupa, and eggs. 

end of June, and are found until the end of 
August. Many of the' eggs are laid in Jiily and 
the larvae issue from them so as to cast their 
skin in September, and arrive at maturity the 
following June. The best plan to kill the larva is 
to pour a few drops of bisulphide of carbon in 
their burrows ; they may also be removed by 
means of a piece of hooked wire, or killed by 
pushing a stiff rod of wire or iron in their holes. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as. far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outljay, t>oth ot 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in. and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of . the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our lat>our. . and run the . risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in on« ' issue are requested to 
bs so good as t) consult the following numbers. 
Fruits: Dai.:el Bros. Cullen.— /. C. W.&'Son. 
Orange Goff. 

Plants : F. E. S., Oxpn. Cypripedium insigne 
of the good origitial type. It is sometimes called 
variety sylhetense in gardens: — C. E. F. Epi- 
dendrum angustifolium.— F. P. O. 1, Adiantum 
trapeziforme ; 2. Adiantum formosum ; 3. Poly- 
podium aureum ; 4. Pteris cretica; 5, Selagi- 
nella viticulosa. — J. H. 1, Cypripedium java- 
nicum ; 2, Cypripedium siamense ; 3. Lycaste 
tricolor; 4, Oncidium altissimum ; 5. Oncidium 
jnulus ; 6, Odontoglossum Wallisii. — E. C. 
Lastrea filix mas cristata. — 7. L. 1, Salvia 
fulgens : 2, hybrid from S. splendens. 

Plants Suitable for a Japanese Garden on 
the Pacific Coast of N. America : /. 7\ 
As the maximum and minimum temperatures 
given are 80° max. and 60° min,, it should 



be possible to grow almost any plant that is 
indigenous to mid and southern Japan. The 
Faciflc or western slope of the Rockies affords 
■ an almost ideal climate, which, and especi- 
ally in the centre and south, affords what is 
needful, namely, an abundant rainfall, which 
is tempered by south-westerly winds that blow 
from the ocean. The whole family of Bam* 
boos should thrive there in the greatest 
luxuriance, as they do along the Riviera, where 
they may be seen in the finest possible con- 
dition not far away from the Mediterranean. 
The best of those which do well even ia 
this country are Arundinaria fastuosa, A. Fal- 
coneri, A. anceps, A. nitida; Bambusa 
palmata, B. tessellata, B. japonica, B. For- 
tunei variegata, • Phyllostachys aurea, P. 
nigra, P. mitis, P. viridi-glaucescens, P. 
Quilioi, P. Castillonis, P. Henonis, and many 
others, but those given are in this country 
well-proven kinds. Cycas revoluta, which 
forms a very fine feature in many Japanese 
gardens, should be quite at home. So also 
would the following Palms : — Chamerops 
Fortunei, Rhapis humilis, R. flabellifonnis, 
Livistonia chinensis*, and Cocos flezuosa, as 
well as C. Jatai (syg. C. australis). Cocos 
flexuosa delights in semi-shade, whilst C. 
australis needs the full sun,- and thrives 
amazingly in a dry, arid spot. That well- 
known decorative plant, Aspidistra lurida 
variegata, would do well for a groundwork. 
Note also should be made of the whole of 
the Eulalia genus for producing early effect 
and removal later on. For groundwork also 
the whole race of Funkias are most useful, 
thriving in moist, shaded spots. For tfaa 
open, Fatsia (Aralia japonica) and its varie- 
gated form are both effective. Of the 
Japanese Coniferae there is a host of good 
things, too numerous to specialise, but these 
will be found amongst the Retinospora, the 
Thuja, the Pinus, and the Picea genera. 
These are most valuable in any garden, pot 
only the types in their dense green shades, 
but in the golden p.nd glaucous variations 
which many have assumed. The deciduous 
Larch (Larix leptolepis) is a great favourite 
with the Japanese, it being most amenable 
to tortuous twistings and contortions, whilst 
it is most beautiful when naturally grown, 
especially in the bud stage and early forma* 
tion of the leaf, by reason of its colour. 
Almost every Japanese garden contains one 
or more forms of Rhodea japonica. Tapaoese 
Maples should be included, and they will 
thrive in this country very well, but in the 
locality under consideration they ought to 
do even better and the colours be intensi* 
fied. Of flowering plants it may be said the 

• choice is quite bewildering. Of Aquatics the 
Nelumbium speciosum should certainly be 
tried, and the Sagittaria japonica. Of semi- 
aquatic plants. Iris Ksempferi only requires to 
be named. Of climbing plants there are 

' many,^ the Wistaria and the Clematis being 
prominent. Ferns in variety for shady posi- 

• tions should be noted: of these there is a 
wide choice. • The flowering Cherries of 
Japan ar« notable features, l>eing greatly ap- 
preciated there. Azalea mollis- is quite in- 
dispensable, .whilst the Japanese Magnolias 
are a host in themselves, such, for instance, 
as M. conspfcua, M. stellata, M. hypoleuca, 
and M. Watsoni. For moist spots the Mag- 
nolias and the Hydrangeas should be chosen. 

• In the more- favoured positions the Japanese 
Orchids ought certainly to have a place. 
Camellias should thrive well also, and like* 
wise the Paeonies : these are typical Japanese 
plants. Fruit-bearing plants should not be 
omitted in such a climate. Of these the Cit- 
rus in variety claims notice for both edible 
and decorative purposes. Of Diospyros Kaki 
and of Pninus there are several notable varie- 
ties that are useful. 

Violet Roots : C. 5. There is no fungus disease 
in the Violets. The blanched roots are caused 
by some physical or chemical cause, as there 
is no fungus there. 

Communications RBCErvKO.~H Henkel, Darmstadt— S. P. 
-Ch. Vuylsteke-T. J.— D. H. H.— S. H.-D. H. H - 
H. S. (Yorkshire)-]. W. M.-W, E. B.-A. D. R- 
E. A. D. W.-H. W. W.-D. B.and Son-P. F.P.-W.R. 
— F. M. W. - H. R. J. D. G.-T. W. B.— J. C.-W. P. H- 
— H. M.— T. T.— W. H.— J. J. G.-F. W. S.-H. C 
—J. D. N. (seedless Apple)— L. E. N. 

For Market and Weather Reports su pagt tvi. 
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PRESDALES. 

CHARMINGLY situated on high ground 
amidst sylvan and floral beauties, and 
within a short distance of the old and 
somewhat picturesque town of Ware, is 
Presdales, the Hertfordshire home of Albert 
G. Sandeman, Esq. It is approached 
from two separate points from the Ware 
to Hertford Road past two commodious 
lodges, one at each entrance. The house — 
a view of which was given in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle for September 27, 1902, p. 22^— 
is a modern built and picturesque edifice in 
the Elizabethan style, and commands pleasant 
views from the terrace of near and distant 
scenery, including beautifully wooded hills and 
green dales. The walls, consisting of dressed 
stone, are clothed on the south front with flour, 
ishing trees of Magnolia grandiflora, Ampelop- 
sis Veitchii, closely-trimmed Ivies, Jasmines, 
Roses, &c. From the terrace mentioned, two 
separate flights of stone steps lead down to the 
principal flower garden. Rose border, and orna- 
mental water. The flower beds — including an 
isolated, oblong bed, having a background of 
the white-flowered Japanese Anemone (Honorine 
Jobert), with scarlet-flowered tuberous-rooted 
Begonias in front, and a broad edging of Cen- 
taurea candidissima — were, at the time of my 
visit (September 1), gay with a pleasing com- 
bination of colour, and which, viewed in con- 



nection with an extensive area of well-kept 
sward and the pleasing and varied surround- 
ings, made a picture of much beauty, and one 
which it would be hard to excel in the county 
of Herts. The fountain occupies a central posi- 
tion in the flower-garden proper, and was 
surrounded by a large band of well-flowered 
white Marguerites. The beds were filled simi- 
larly in pairs, some with the silver-leaved Pelar- 
gonium Flower of Spring, and edged with a band 
of Golden Fleece Fuchsia, others having centres 
of pink-flowered Pelargonium Christine, with a 
band of the velvety dark-foliagsd Coleus 
Verschaffeltii and an outer edging of blue Lo- 
belia (pumila magniflca). Two similarly shaped 
beds had centres of light-flowered Fuchsias, 
v/ith a surrounding broad band of Henri Jacoby 
Pelargonium, and they were edged with a small 
silver-leaved Pelargonium of the Princess Henry 
of Battenberg type. Small beds filled entirely 
with the bronzed-leaved Pelargonium Her 
Majesty contrasted effectively with the mixed 
beds. Two round beds on the terrace planted 
with Phoenix Palms in their centres, and filled 
with finely-flowered yellow Antirrhinums, and 
edged with mauve-coloured Ageratum, were ob- 
jects of great beauty, as were also other beds 
close by filled with Henri Jacoby and double 
white Pelargoniums, and edged with blue Lo- 
belia. Large vases on the terraces were filled 
with white Marguerites and edged with Madame 
Crousse Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the flowering 
shoots of the latter, with their large trusses of 
satiny pink-coloured flowers, intermixing with 
the Marguerites, and depending gracefully over 
the edges of the vases. Several large vases 
occupied positions on either side of the princi- 
pal walks in the kitchen garden, and these were 
filled with Marguerites and Heliotropes ; smaller 
vases were also filled with Marguerites, but 
edged with Souvenir de Charles Turner Pelar- 
goniiuns, bearing large trusses of cerise flowers 
that hung effectively over the sides of the 
receptacles. Ornamental tubs, standing in 
close proximity to the front entrance of 4he 
mansion, were filled with Henri Jacoby and 
Jeanne d'Arc Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the 
beautiful white flowers of the latter, suffused 
with light lavender, showing in contrast to the 
large crimson trusses of the former. 

Nature has done much for Presdales, and the 
landscape gardener, Marnock, made the most of 
the natural beauty of the place. But the ground 
space immediately in front of the mansion and 
adjoining the lower flower garden was subse- 
quently extended by Mr. Sandeman, as hitherto 
the area of the ornamental grounds in that 
direction was considered to be too confined, 
and therefore did not show to advantage the 
picturesque pile of buildings in the background. 
Many fine trees, including a handsome young 
specimen of Cedrus atlantica, were observed in 
the grounds during the writer's hurried visit. 

The Kitchen Gardens 

are about 3 acres in extent, two of which are 
enclosed by walls, wlrich are well furnished with 
choice and well-trained fruit trees. The kitchen 
garden contained crops of seasonable vegetables, 
including good breadths of Veitch's Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, and several varieties of Broc- 
coli, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Winter Greens. 
Several rows of Celery, planted at from 4 to 6 
feet apart, were observed, the ridges being occu- 
pied with rows of Lettuce in various stages of 
development, some close, solid heads being 
ready for use. Good beds of Onions were also 
noted, the bulbs being of a large size, firm, and 
well ripened, ready for harvesting. Lettuce and 



Endive were observed growing in wide borders 
in front of walls having a south aspeet. A por- 
tion of these plants were intended for lifting 
towards the end of October for transplanting 
into cold pits, from which frost and heavy rains 
can be excluded, for yielding supplies during 
the winter and early spring months. Every pro- 
vision is made by Mr. F. Noyce, the gardener, 
to meet the requirements of a large establish- 
ment in the matters of high-class vegetables and 
fruits in all seasons. A 2-acre field attached to 
the gardens was largely devoted to the produc- 
tion of Potatos, several long rows of Broccoli 
(Veitch's Model;, Brussels Sprouts, &c., being 
grown in the remaining portion. Of the Po- 
tatos, Mr. Noyce spoke highly of Sutton's May 
Queen as a reliable variety for yielding early 
supplies of good quality tubers, and the heaviest 
croppers with him are Carter's Snowball, Wind- 
sor Castle, Sir John Llewellyn, Ninetjrfold, and 
Sutton's Satisfaction. 

Fruit Trees. 

Apples are grown on either side of the wide 
gravel walks in the kitchen gardens. The trees 
(of leading varieties) are good-sized specimens, 
and were carrying heavy crops of fine-quality 
fruit ; the branches had been subjected to judi- 
cious annual thinning and shortening of the 
current year's growths. Plums of the varieties 
Jefferson's, Washington, Kirk's, Coe's Golden 
Drop, Guthrie's Gage, &c., were fairly plentiful 
on trees giowing against walls facing east and 
west, as were also Morello Cherries on trees 
trained on north walls ; the crops of sweet Cher- 
ries had been plentiful on trees occupying a 
wall facing westward, the varieties grown being 
May Duke, Black Eagle, Frogmore, Bigarreau, 
Governor Wood, White Heart, &c. 

The finest, healthiest, and best managed lot 
of Peach and Nectarine trees that I have seen 
for several years past were noticed. The trees 
were furnished from the ground line with fruit- 
ful, well-trained branches and large healthy 
foliage, and had borne good crops of fruit. Some 
of the trees, such as Violette H&tive and Sea 
Eagle, were, at the time of my visit, ripening 
their fruits. The ground, for a space of about 
3 feet from the wall, was heavily mulched with 
half-decayed manure, and liberal waterings 
afforded during the summer months had washed 
the soluble particles of the manure down to the 
roots with most satisfactory results. Among the 
Nectarines grown at Presdales are Rivers' Early, 
Pineapple, and Dryden. 

A wall having a south or south-west aspect 
furnished a picture of healthy, well-trained, 
heavily-cropped, cordon Pear trees, the sight of 
which in itself well repaid a visit to Presdales. 
The trees, 61 in number, are trained obliquely, 
and they were all carrying heavy crops of large, 
handsome, well-developed fruits of the respec- 
tive varieties. These consisted of Durondeau, 
Fertility, Souvenir du Congres, Emile d'Heyst, 
Duchess d'Angoul£me, Beurr^ Bachelier, Beurrd 
d'Anjou, Doyennd du Comice, General Todle- 
ben, Olivier de Serres, Princess, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Nouvelle Fulvie. 

Plant and Fruit Houses. 
The glasshouses are conveniently situated at 
the north end of the kitchen gatrdeu, and con- 
sist of plant, stove, Carnation house. Marguerite 
house. Fernery, greenhouse, and Palm house, 
two vineries, Melon house, in three divisions, 
orchard house, besides numerous pits and 
frames. A nice lot of foliage and flowering 
plants, including brightly-coloured Dracaenas 
and Codiaeums (Crotons) in variety, were 
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observed in the stove, all being, like the Ferns 
and all the other plants cultivated under glass at 
Presdales, of a decorative character for use in 
the residence. A good batch of Malmaison and 
perpetual flowering Carnations were observed in 
a house devoted to their culture, and in a span- 
frame close by were a quantity of flourishing 
young layered plants nearly ready for potting. 
The old plants had been turned out of their 
pots, and thf-.y were planted in about 6 inches 
deep of lightish mould and the shoots layered 
therein, the soil having been first surfaced with 
sand. 

In the vineries were hanging bunches of 
Madresficid Court, Black Alicante, and Mrs. 
Pince's Black Muscat, the bunches of the latter 
being larger and better coloured than is gene- 
rally seen in this fine late Grape. 

Melons were flourishing on the single-stem 
system of training in one house, thd fruits of 
Royal Jubilee, Earl's Favourite, and Lockinge 
Hero, being good spe'cimens of skilful culture. 
Tomatos growing in narrow boxes in one of the 
houses and trained to a trellis a short way up 
the roof were bearing heavy crops of large, even- 
sized fruits, the varieties being Sutton's Perfec- 
tion, Sutton's Al, and Polegate. The fruits of 
the latter variety are large, but irregular m 
shape. Other plants of the same varieties, with 
the addition of Up-to-Date, were planted in the 
open and trained singly and obliquely against 
the front wall of the same house, and bearing 
heavier crops of equally fine fruit than the plants 
growing - inside. In both cases the lateral 
growths were kept persistently pinched and the 
foliage shortened back. By training the single- 
stemmed plants obliquely, a gi'eater length of 
stem was obtained than could otherwise be se- 
cured, and the check thus given to the flow of 
sap ensured a better and more regular develop- 
ment of flower-trusses and a better setting of 
fruits than would otherwise be obtained. 

Crowing mostly in 10-inch pots were noticed 
several hundred plants of Chrysanthemums, not 
intended for large exhibition blooms, but for 
yielding a plentiful supply of cut flowers during 
the winter months. Other winter-fiowering sub- 
jects were also observed growing ,in borders, 
and, like the Chrysanthemums, ^ pots, stand- 
ing on the gravel walks and ^jIBchrlike places, 
ready for removing to the glasshouses in due 
time. Well-established plants of Marie Louise 
and Princess of Wales Violets, growing in bor- 
ders, were ready for transferring to pits and 
frames occupying sonny aspects towards the 
end of September or early in October. 

The yoimg gardeners are comfortably housed 
and well cared for, as, indeed, are all the em- 
ployees on the Presdales estate. 

Evidences of cultural skill, good manage- 
ment, and i>eifect order were noticeable in every 
department of this beautiful estate, and proved 
the capabilities of the gardener, Mr. Noyce, and 
the efficiency of his staff. H. W . Ward, 
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Odontoglossuu CRI8PUU VAR. Jean Linden and var. 
Mdme. Linden.— rri6Mfi« HorticoU, January 26. 

Ptbris lucida medio-picta.— The supposed result of a 
cross between P. serrulata and P. cretica Wavrinii. The 
fronds have a pale-yellow blotch on a f^reen ground, suitable 
for the decoration of apartments.— AVru^ ae V Horticulture 
Belf^e, February 1. 

Ceratolobus concolor.— a rare Sumatran Palm culti- 
vated with difficulty. Lately certificated at Ghent.— /^rvtM 
d* VHortkulture Befgi, February 1. 

Celsia arcturus.— a well-known preenhouse plant with 
yellow flowers like those of a Verbascum.— /?fVM< UorticcU, 
February 1. 

Begonias, Crested Vaueties,— Tribune HorticoU, Feb- 
ruary 2. 

CvpRiPBDiUM iNsiCNE ShKVkiiJK.—Carttn Flora, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

BlLBERGIA NUTANS, HYBRID FORM OF.—Garttn Wilt, 

February 2. 



WOODWARDIA PARADOXA, sp. NOV.* 
A SPECIMEN of a new species of Woodwardia 
has been received at Kew from Mr. F. W. 
Moore, A.L.S., of Glasnevin, who states that it 
is an evergreen Fern from a small island off 
Vancouver Island. Its fronds are narrower than 
those of the common W. radicans, J. E. Smith, to 
which it bears much resemblance in the cutting 
of its pinnules, but differs in having the veinlets 
perfectly free from the sorus to the margin as 
in W. virginica, J. E. Smith. The geographical 
distribution of these two last-mentioned species 
is very different. W. radicans encircles the 
northern hemisphere, and has for its northern 
limits Spain, Italy, North India, South China, 
and California, while W. \^rginica is confined 
to the eastern half of the North American con- 
tinent and Bermuda, extending northwards to 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

The oblong-lanceolate acuminate frond is 3 
feet long and 9 inches wide at the middle, and 
has the lower pinnae conspicuously reduced. 
The lanceolate pinnae, are about 6 inches long 
and l^ inch wide, and spring from the rhachis 
at an angle of about 46^, the lobes are nearly 
1 inch long and ^-inch wide, serrate at the mar- 
gin, and bearing about six sori on each side 
of the midrib. The whole frond is glabrous and 
destitute of scales. Its rootstock I have not 
seen. C. H, Wright, Kew, 



THE WOBURN WASH. 

As many fruit-growers will now be appl3ring 
a winter wash to their trees, I should like to 
make known an important improvement which 
has been effected in the Woburn wash, although 
further investigation may still be necessary to 
perfect this improvement. The original 
wash consisted of a combination of caustic 
alkali with paraffin emulsion, and contained 
two per cent, of caustic soda, six per cent, 
of paraffin, and half per cent, of soft soap. 
I'he paraffin was first emulsified with half its 
volume of water, in which the soap had pre- 
viously been dissolved, and the emulsion thus 
obtained was then added to the rest of the water 
with the soda dissolved in it. The only diffi- 
culty in using the wash lay in the fact that the 
soft soap was converted by the soda into hard 
soap, which, with the paraffin (still partially 
emulsified)^ rose to the surface as a scum, and 
rendered constant agitation necessary. Judging 
from the excellent results obtained, and the 
absence of any injury to the trees when the 
wash was used, either with a- tank or a knap- 
sack machine, this difficulty was not very 
serious; yet it certainly was a drawback, and, 
as indicated in our report, the search for some 
suitable emulsifier other than soap was very 
desirable. 

Recent work in America has shown that lime 
will emulsify paraffin with water. This has 
formed the starting point of a somewhat long 
series of investigatiohs, the conclusion of which 
is that, although lime cannot be used very satis- 
factorily as a substitute for soap in the Woburn 
wash, there are other somewhat analogous sub- 
stances which can be so used, and which give 
a wash answering all requirements. The sub- 
stances investigated include various hydroxides 

• Woodwardia paradoxa, C. H. Wright, sp. nov. ; W, 
radicantetn, J. E. Sm., simulans, venulis autem inter soros 
marginesque non anaslomo^antibus recedit. FronJts ob- 
longo, lanceolati.acumiDati, circa Wcm. alti.23cin. lati,glab- 
riesquamati. perennes. Pintta lanccolatae. 15cm. long.T, 
3-5cin. latae, erecto-patenie» ; lobi oblongi, leviter falcati, 
fere 2 6cni. longi, 6ram. lati, acute serrati. Sori circa 6 
subtus utroque latere positi, clliptici.— Small island near 
Vancouver Island. 



(lime is an hydroxide of calcium), carbonates 
and basic sulphates. The two which I will 
mention now — though they may not eventually 
prove quite the best — are the basic sulphates of 
iron and copper. 

Soda emulsions containing these may be 
prepared as follows : — Take sulphate of iron 
(copperas) or sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol), H ll>' J quicklime, 6 oz. ; paraffin, 
5 pints ; caustic soda, 2 lb. ; water, 9^ gallons. 
Dissolve the sulphate of iron or copper in the 
water by suspending it in a bag of sacking over- 
night ; at the same time put the lime in a jar 
with enough water to not quite cover it. Nei.1 
day. when the sulphate is dissolved and the 
lime slaked, add a little more water to the 
latter, to make it into a milk, and pour it into 
the sulphate solution. Add the paraffin and 
churn the mixtur.e with a garden sjTinge. One 
or two strokes of the syringe are sufficient to 
produce a perfect emulsion. The soda may then 
b^ added and the whole mixed well together. 
If the soda is in the powdered form, it may be 
added while solid to the water ; if it is in large 
lumps, it should be dissolved separately in a 
portion of the water reserved for that purpose. 

It is possible, in the case of the iron emul- 
sion, to dispense with the lime, substituting for 
it another \ lb. of caustic soda (to be added 
before the paraffin is put in) ; but the emulsion 
thus obtained is not to fine as that produced 
by the use ot lime. With the copper emulsion 
such a substitution is not possible. The iron 
emulsion is considerably finer in character than 
the copper one, but the latter possesses the 
advantage of containing a fungicide of recog- 
nised value : it contains^ in fact, normal Bor- 
deaux mixture, and is a combined insecticide, 
fungicide, and destroyer of moss and lichen. 
Either emulsion will remain for hours without 
any appreciable rising to the surface, and, even 
when such rising has occurred, the slightest 
agitation will suffice to restore uniformity to the 
mixture. We have not yet found any indication 
of de-emulsification — i.e., of the separation of 
the paraffin from the emulsion. * 

The proportions of the constituents may be 
modified if desired. The copper sulphate may 
be doubled in amount, if a more energetic fungi- 
cidal action is required, but the lime used 
should be increased in a corresponding degree. 
The paraffin may be increased or diminished 
without affecting the emulsification, and the 
proportion of soda also may be varied, but 2 
per cent, is the smallest amount which will en- 
sure the removal of moss, &c., whilst more than 
2 per cent, gives so caustic a liquid that danger 
is involved to the workmen using it. In the 
Journal of Horticulture iot January 31 the pro- 
portions given for these washes differed slightly 
from those given here ; the present recipes re- 
present the results of further work on the 
subject. 

The chemical and physical problems presented 
by these emulsions appear to be very interest- 
ing, but at present very obscure. The mere 
fact, however, that emulsions can be made so 
easily and so perfectly with a large number of 
precipitated solids, is a matter of great practical 
importance, as it will give fruit growers and 
gardeners a new weapon of attack for pests m 
general. Only one of the several curious 
points connected with these emulsions need be 
mentioned — namely, that the chemical character 
of the precipitate in the case of the iron and 
copper washes — and, consequently, the character 
of the emulsion — is affected by the nature of the 
paraffin used. The best results, so far, have 
been obtained with a solar distillate supplied 
by the Hope Chemical Works, Hackney Wick. 
This costs 4^d. the gallon, and is not reckoned 
as an inflammable for transit ptirposes. Spemtr 
Pickeringy Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TORREYA CALIFORNICA. 

Twa Tuaceous Iree, sometimes called T. 
M'rifCici, and bjr some placed in tbe genus 
Tidiion, does not do well, as a ruU, in this 
: imtiy. though probably in tlw south-west and 
i: lieland it might be cultivated as an oma- 
n-r.tal evergreen. It is a native of California, 
• hire II occaMonally reaches a height of 100 
..;;. It was introduced to this country by 
\'. .lliam Lobb for Messrs. Veitch. Up to this 
■ '.t we have not noticed .T.uch variation in in- 

■■.dual spccimeDs, nor are any mentioned in 
: I V.tt: Hand-list, and Mr. Bean informs us 
^■Li\ Taiiatioa ha* not been noticed in the speci- 
ce^j ^wn at Kew. 

We vcrc in consequence the more surprised 
t: recciring lately from Messrs. Croui el Fils, 



dislinguished from all the rest by its closely 
sat, dark green, arching, relatively short foliage, 
which gives a plumose appearance to tbe 
branches. 

The blanches are ascending, bark of old 
shoots deep purple, that of tbe herbaceous 
shoots green. Buds ovoid compressed ; scales 
condu^licate coriaceous, suborbicular reddish- 
brown glabrous. Leaves densely arranged, 
spreading horizontally 25 to 30 tnillimeties 
long, deep-green, much curved from base to 
point, linear oblong, spine-tipped convex on the 
upper surface. 

2. Branches spreading dense, bark of old 
shoots reddish, of new shoots green. Buds 
ovoid acute compressed scales coriaceous del- 
totd-ovoid acute chestnut brown, with a narrow 
white margin. Leaves spreading or slightly 
ascending, 5 centimetres long 4 millimetres 
broad, straight, linear, acute, spine-tipped, deep 
green above, or in some leaves yellow, with a 



This is described as of mor« regular habit 
than No. 3, with green foliage and mote dense 
(etou&j) than in No. 2. 
' S. Branches ascending, Ux ; bark of tbe yonng 
shoots green, becoming reddish .brown yhen 
older. Buds ovoid, compressed, scales coria- 
ceous suborbicular, pale brown. Leaves ascend- 
ing, 25 to 40 millimetres long, linear, straight, 
5 millimetres broad, shortly spine-tip^d, spine 
translucent. 

This" variety is described as of spreading 
habit, shorter than broad. 

6. Branches loose, widely spreading, budj 
oblong, acute, with oblong acute coriaceous 
cheslnul-brown scales. Bark of the young 
shoots reddish- purple, with raised cushions 
(pulvini), older shoots dull brown. Leaves 
spreading 25 to 30 millimetres long, 2 to 3 milli- 
metres broad, falcate, linear- acute, shortly 
peliolale, deep green above, with a broad cen- 
tral midrib between two whitish bands on tbs 
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■'Vil d'Aulnay, Chatenay (Seine), some eTcel- 
T.i rat specimens from seedlings, showing a 
'- '-iiderible amount of. variation in the habit 
'' the tree, tbe direction of the branches, the 
' 'or of the herbaceous shoots, the dense, or 
'..iiiTtly loofe, disposition of the leaves, their 
iriuding or ascending direction, their size and 
'*iite of curvature, and other points. In cer- 
'• *- respects some of these forms resemble the 
';'<~ics of Cephalotaxus, but these are usually 
I t paler green, and have the midrib prominent 
■ the form of a central ridge on the upper sur- 
■' '-. whereas in all the specimens of Torreya 
'In nppet surface of the leaf is convex or with- 
' -I uiy central ridge. 
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habit, twice as high as broa 
verticils of five or sii branch 
ce» to grow very late — in Junt 






central green midrib between two white bands 
beneath, somewhat convex above. This v'aiiety 
is noted as of slender, somewhat loose, habit, 
three times taller than broad. Foliage irregu- 
larly but strongly tinted with yellow. 

3. Branches ascending, baik of the old shoots 
greyish-hrowo, that of the herbaceous shoots 
green, flushed with red. Bud ovoid, scale? cori- 
aceous, reddi^h-hrown, oblong, acute. Leaves 
ascending 5 to 7 centimetres long 3 millimetres 
wide, linear, lanceolate, spine- lipped, slifihtly 
convex above. Messrs. Ctoux describe this as 
of irregular growth and cultivated by them under 
the name of T. Myrislica. 

4. Branches ascending, old shoots reddish- 
brown, with grey lines on either si'ie of the 
pulvini, young shoola green. Bud oiiiid, some- 
what compressed, scales brnadly ovuid. acute. 

brown. leaves sli|;hlly 
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lower surface. This variety, raised from seed 
like the olhers, has a distinctly weeping habit. 

Four specimens of Torreya or Tianion have 
survived from the tertiary period when tbe 
genua inhabited the Arctic Circle, and then, 
spreading southwards, existed lor a long 
lime in Kurope, whence it has now disap- 
peared (SaporlB, Origine Paleonlologique des 
arbres, 6B, cited in Sargent Silva. vol. 10. , 
18861, Of exi'^ting s|>erie5 one, the type of the 
genus, inhabits Tlorida, a secrmd is widely siat- 
lercd through the forests of Western Caliijrnia, 
one occurs on the mountains of Central and 
Southern Japan, and another in Northern China 
(T. grandisi, 

Wilh these s[>ecimens of Torreya come 
branrhfx of a Tinus called P. Malleti, which is 
evidently one o( the many forms of P. pon- 
dctusa with very long leaves, and of the true 
Abirs lasiiK'arpa, which is also kiiunn an \. 
subahina and A, bifolia. 
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CYPRIPEDIUMS AT WILLOW 

WOOD, RIDING MILL-ON-TYNE. 
Tkeie are few collections of Orchids that 
have existed for a longer period than that \t 
Willow Wood. Riding MilLon-Tyne, Ihe resi- 
denc« of Mr. Drewelt O. Drenett. In early days 
il was remarkable as a general collection and 
fOT (be fine hybrids it contained, raided by Mr. 
Dr«wett. During later years it has been parti- 
cularly enriched by Cypripediums of the winter- 
flowering section. As wi!l be seen in our illus- 
tration (tig. 45). C. insign« is one ol' Mr. 
Dr«wetl's chief favourites, and be has brought 
together one of the finest collections ot this most 
variable species. All the best known kinds ale 
included, as well as many others that are not 
found in general cultivation. One of the finest 
among these latter is C. i. "Aberdeen," a ttiost 
beautiful variety, possessing rsiinenient and 
high quality so often lacking in the large flowers 
cf C. insigne. Considerable attention has been 
devoted to the inler-ccossing of the twst of the 
varieties, in the hope that some good varieties 
may be produced, and there are a great number 
of young hybrid plants, in various stages of 
growth. C. i, "Grand Monarque" is another beau- 
tiful variety that has flowered this season, and il 
i-i highly prized by ils owner. The plants seen 
in fig. 45 were carrying more than 500 eipanded 
flowers at the time the photograph was taken, 
and the whole of the plants displayed eicellence 
of culture. Mr. J. Kenwick, the gardener, is an 
able seconder to Mr. Drewett in his enthusiasm 
for C. insigne and other winter- Howe ring species 
and hybrids. H. J. Chapman. 



HEW NOTES. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Sevebai early flowering trees and shrubs are 
already conspicuous in this house (No, 4). The 
hybrid Rhododendron prxcox is naturally early- 
flowering, the blossom often being spoilt by 
frosts out of doors, but the plants respond 
readily to a little forcing, and the rosy-purple 
flowers soon make their appearance. Several 
large bushes of the double white Spinea pruni- 
folia call for special mention, the long slender 
growths being well furnished with Sowers. 
Forsythia auspensa jsyn. Fortuneil, with its 
graceful habit, and the mote erect growing 
K. intermedia are particularly spring-like in 
appearance. Another plant with yellow flowers 
is Jasminum prim uli num. This proves hardy 
in some parts ol the country, but at Kew re- 
quires protection. Only sufficient heal is ncces 
sary to keep out frosts ; too much beat causes 
the development of growths instead of flowers. 

A few spring-flowering bulbs adorn the side 
stages. Conspicuous are the Tenby Daflod^l 
(Narcissus obvallaris) and N. (iolden .Spur. 
Crocus " Sir Walter Scott " appears to be a 
good variety for early flowering, the striped 
flowers being robust and freely produced. 

A useful addition to the winter-ftoweting 
EupatoTlums is E. v^rnale, having white 
flowers. The Kew Wallflower, Cheiranlhus 
kewensis x • continues to flower throughout the 
winter in a cool house. Growu on for several 
years large specimens can be obtained ; or 
rooted from cuttings in early summer useful 
plants in &-inch pots may be had wilh'eight or 
ten racemes of flowers. The two large standard 
plants of Sparmannia africana, for several years 
past a feature of this house in winter, ate as full 
of flowers as ever. 

The side stages in one wing of the house are 
devoted to hard-wooded plants. The slender 
growth and greyish-gieen foliage of Ctevillea 
Tbelemanniana have a pleasing appearance. 
The drooping red and yellow flowers might al 
first sight b; compared in form to a giant 
spider. Olearia ramulosa, a small-leaved, much 
branched Australian species, has little, white 
Dai5)--like flo\sris. A large specimen of 



Eriostemon myoporoides, 5 feet in height, 
planted in one of the beds, is covered with buds, 
while several have already eipanded. The 
wliite flowers are slightly tinged with 
pink. Several other smaller specimens of this 
species in pots and a good plant of E. affine, a 
species with narrower leaves and starry flowers, 
deserve attention. Some of the flowers on Acacia 
platyptera have faded, but those on several 
other species are commencing to make a show. 
These include A. ohiiqua, A. Drummondi, A. 
verttdllala, and A. armata. Although Erica 
mediterranea hybrida is a hardy plant, il is a 
useful pot plant for the cool greenhouse, lasting 
for several months in flower during tnid-wint:r 



ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA. 
Mature trees frequently velop fresh' shoots 
on .the Irunk around Ihe older or dying branclii^S' 
Tbeseshootsrarely live tor any length of time, a id 
it seems that the healthier Ihe original branch i ie 
longer these secondary branches become, but tliiy 
rarely eiceed G or 7 feel in length, I enctu.ie 
a pholograph of a tree al Pencarrow, Com«:ill 
(see fi; 46), which has thrown out two growil.j 
from the bole near to the ground, and instead uf 
growing horizontally, as is usual with these adven- 
tilious branches, they have grown erect, having, 
when seen at a liltle distance, the appearance ol 
natural seedlings growing close lo the parent Iree, 



The two central pillars ol the house clothed 
with Cesliums (Habrothamnus) only require to 
be seen to prove their value for furnishing un- 
sightly pillars. The species used are C. elegans 
and C. purpurcum. The former is much the 
showier plant, the red flowers being bright and 
very numerous. 

Kew has, fortunately, not been visited quite 
so frequently as usual by fogs this winter, but a 
brief spell on January 18 and 19 was sufficienl to 
ruin a number of plants and damage many 
others. Moschosma riparicm, Coleus thvr.soi- 
deus. and Tecoma Smithii siilTered severly. 
Brown patches on the leaves of Senecio Pet.v 
sites look as if ihey have been scorched, while 
many r,f the flower buds have turned brown and 
will never dcvili.p. p. D. 



The taller growth is just over 12 feet high, wd 
first appeared some 10 years ago. As to its cauie, 
I can only suggest that at some time Ihe tre: 
sustained a blow from the lawn-mower. A. C. 
Bjtllttl. 

THE ALPINE BARDEN. 

RANUNCULUS RUT^FOLIUS. 
Among the Alpine plants which are not very 
generally in gardens is this prelly liltle species 
of Ranunculus, which one would expect wa' 
more difiicull of cultivation than it really i?. 
although it requires some attention in cert»in 
seascins if il ii^ expected to thrive and flnwer. 
There is a curious conlrndlction between tht ^'^ 
srriptions e'^en in some works regarding t-c 
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colour ol the flowers of this plant. Thus 
Nicholson's Diilionary of Gardtning describes 
[bf blooms as yellow, a. colour I have not ceen 
in the flowers of this plant. On referring lo M. 
Conevon's eice-Uent lillle work, Flan raloriic 
ii Pochi, I find that the description there given 
ia white, which is in accordcnce with my own 
eip<rience. I should not call thero pure white, 
but there is no doubt Ihat they are a shade from 
«bile and not yellow. The centre oi the fiowei 
is greenish. The inflorescences generally are 
solitary on a short and somewhat trailing stem, 
but occasionally two and even three blossoms 
4M borne on the peduncle. The leaves ace pin- 
naW, with three-lobed multifid lobes, and from 
Ibcir appearance is derived the specific name of 
mixlolius. The whole plant is generally from 
3 10 6 inches high, more frequently the former 
than the latter height. It is a native of the high 
Alpine pastures, where it delights in plenty of 
moiiture during the gtowing season, but is, of 
ccurse, in a condition of entire rest in winter. 
It is impossible to secure these conditions in an 
ordinary garden, but they may, to some eiteni, 
be given, by planting in a thoroughly well, 
drained situation, and by giving occasional 
copious supplies of wat«r during spring, sum- 
mcr, and early autumn, placing a few stones 
about the plants to retain sotlie of the moisture. 
Under these conditions it may have full ex- 
posure to the spn. Although a native of the 
gianite ranges in Dauphiny,. Piedmont. Valais, 
Ihi Grisons, Tyrol, and the Pytrenees, it seems 
not to dislike lime, and I have grown it 
on a rockery largely composed of limestone 
without any apparent harm resulting. It 
thrives best with me planted only some 6 inches 
aboce the ground level of the path and on a flat 
"pocket," where the rain reaches the roots 
freely.'' The soil contained peat with a consider- 
able niiiture of sand and grit. The difficulty 
with this Ranunculus is that it increases slowly. 
It is best propagated from seeds. I have lost 
it wbeo endeavouring to obtain increase by root 
cuuings, aJlhough its roots Iiom their appearance 
lave me the opinion that root-cuttings would 
ilrike readily. They did not, snd the parent 
«ai lost in the process. I preler spring plant- 
ing in the case of K. rutzfolius, and it is desir- 
able to apply an occasional top-dressing sf 
loam, peat or leaf-mould, and a little sand and 
frit. This is the more necessary, as the frequent 
waterings it requires soon expose the " neck " 
of the pUnt. This distinct little Crowfoot 
dtsen'es to bo more widely known. S. Arnell, 
Samymiad, Dump its, Scollbnd. 



MUSA B.\SJOO (SYN. JAPONICA). 
Tbis hardy species of Banana was introduced 
by the firm of Jas. Veitch and Sons, Cbef^ea, 
who had the plant growing for several years in 
Uw open in tbeir nursery at Coombe. It is a 
native of the island of Yesso, the most northerly 
of the larger islands of Japan, and has long 
bMn cultivated in that country for its valu- 
able fibre, where it was found by Messrs, 
Veilch's collector, M, Maries, Our illustration 
[il- 4T| is from a photograph of a plant grow- 
ing in the open at Trengwainton, Penzance. 
Comvall, the seat of T. Kobens Bolitho, Ksq. 
IIm plant fruitrd freely in thia favoured county, 
but the fruits require an exceptional sum- 
mei lo ripen in this country, even in the south 
o! Kngland, and plants in the Temperate House 
»t Kew (ailed to ripen their fruits. It is, how- 
<^'(i. a handsome foliage plant, and a most 
"aluible subject for sub-tropical bedding, the 
Im«j being almost equal in luxuriance to those 
of M. Ensete, It is very necessary to select a 
well ..(belte red site for such plants as Musa. 
high winds having an extremely disastrous effect 
00 the large, tender leaves. Its propagation is 
i«»dily eflected by means of numerous suckers. 
The plant U figured in the Bol. Afag., I, 7,182, 
snil !■- ''•scnptive note appeared in our issue 
'or December 22, 1900, p, 450. 



PLANT NOTES. 

RUELUA PORTELL^. 

If wb except the ubiquitous Chrysanthemum, 
floweing plants are so scarce in December 
that it seems strange that such a bright win- 
ter-flowering plant as this Brazilian intrnduc- 
lion should be so little grown. Its requirements 
are moderate, and its culture easy. Although 
classed as a. stove plant it thrives equally well 
in an intermediate house where a maxirouro 
night tcmperalnre of from SO" to X" Fabr. con 
be maintained. Cuttings root readily at all seasons ; 
in common with almost all others Ibey should be 
made with a sharp knife; non-compliance with 
this precaution is responsible for many failures. 
They should be short joinled. firmly inserted in 
small pots of sandy soil, and placed under a hand- 
light. When rooted they need not be polled ofl 
singly, but are best transferred bodily to 6 or 6 
inch pots, using a light rich soil and pressing it 



firmly. During the summer months the shoots 
should be topped occasionally to induce a com- 
pact habit, but as autumn approaches the plants 
must be alloned to grow naturally or no flowers 
will be the result. The velvety leaves are so 
handsome that the plants will occupy a prominent 
place ihrouKhouL the year. The rosy-pink Howers 
are freely produced at the ends of the growths and 
continue for a long lime. Cuttings inserted in 
August will flower in quite small pots and are 
most useful for furnishing a jardiniere or small 
vases. Spring struck cuttings will form plants 12 
10 18 inches high, A.C. B. 

CORYNOSTVMS HYBANTHUS. 
This pretty stove climber, which flowers at 
the dul'esi season of the year, is deserving of 
more general cultivation. It will grow well in a 
large pot, and bitlsr still when planted out, 
esTCciallv li given gii<id snil and provided with 



" Pr^PV' .drain age. It can be trained up a wajl or 
pillart."by^_jf space can be afforded, the best 
place l^.bg* the .roof, where its (lowers are more 
sffective. " K Is/Vsry sensitive to drought, and 
especially so atthB^flpcof flowering, when, if it 
is allowed to becotfitf (jry'at its toots, the flower 
buds will drop before 'ttiiy expand. The flowers 
are produced on racemes, wjiictr'atve from the 
axils of the leaves at the apn.'Oj'thf later.tl 
branches. There are four or five .r^cemfs on 
each shoot, each raceme carrying Irom-12."tc- 13 
flowers, which are snow-wbite, and with- "a." 
curious twisted spur. They possess a de ' 
licious odour, which pervades the atmosphere 
ol the house during the greater part of the day. 
The leaves, which are from 4 to 5 inches in 
length, are minutely serrated, and gi\e further 
prominence to the while flowers. The plant 
Rowers freely in the Palmhouse at the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, every year, and is 
mach admired by visitors. It is a valuable sub- 
ject for gardens, for winter-flowering plants are 
always acceptable. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings made of the young growths in the 
spring. They should be inserted in sandy soil 
around the side of a small pot. The plant be- 
longs to the order Violaces:, and is a native ot 
tropical America. It was introduced into culti- 
vation by Mr. Linden, and it is flgured in the 
Sol. Mag., t. 6060, L. B. Stiwart, Royal BnlanU 
Garden, Edinburgh. .. 

CALLIPSYCHE MIRABILIS. 

This ornamental and extremely curious Peru- 
vian plant belongs to a genus comprising about 
three species of the Amaryllidseeie. It requires a 
compost consisting of rich, fibrous loam and 
leaf-soil, with enough sand to make it thoroughly 
porous. Afford good drainage, and pat firmly. 
Copious supplies of water will be requited dur- 
ing growth, but when the foliage has signs of 
decay, it should be gradually withheld, and 
during (ho winter months the soil should be 
kept moderately dry, to prevent the bulbs from 
excessive shrivelling. The species may be pro- 
pagated easily by seeds, which should be sown 
in sandy soil, and the pots placed in a tempera- 
(tire of 70° at night, where they will soon ger- 
minate, and when large enough they should be 
pricked off into pans or pots, and be given a 
situation well up lo the light. The flowers are 
small and greenish-yellow in colour, with 
stamens three times the length of the perianth, 
spreading out on all sides. Remove the plants 
lo a greenhouse temperature when in bloom, (or 
the flowers will be found to last longer (here. 
C. H. Banks, Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

\k fine illustration was given in our volume 
for 1900, March 31.— Ed.] 

DAPHNE INDICA, VARIETIES RUBRA 
AND ALBA. 

In some of the mote favoured parts of the 
country these sweetly-scented Daphnes can be 
grown against a wall, if afforded slight protec- 
tion in sharp weather. I have seen out-of- 
doors plants, covering many feet of wall space, 
flower annually with great profusion, the air for ' 
some distance being filled with the delightful 
perfume. Those who cannot grow (hem outside 
will find them easy lo manage in pots, providing 
they are potted into a good, sandy compost, and 
the pots are well drained. Stagnant moisture is 
fatal to the small, fibrous roots, and plants 
under such conditions will gradually lose their 
foliage and die. Large specimens can be culti- 
vated in 10-inch pots. All throi;h the summer 
months the plants should be placed in full sun- 
light out-of-doors upon a hard base, where they 
may be syringed two and three times daily. In 
such a position they will make good giowth, 
and as autumn advances, each point ol growth 
will have set flower buds. Gentle forcing is not 
harmful to the plants, and a constant supply 
of flowers can be thus maintained throughout 
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the winter. Intermixed with other flo^^ca (or 
room decoration, or in making up'c'batfqhets, 
sprays, buttonholes, &c., the tiOi^ers ' add a 
charm by their sweet perfume .'• - 

Propagation is easily ^e£(^64««y cuttings, and 
also by grafting., Cuttiti^a taken off in July or 
August should '^ plaped singly in pots, or 
several together iii a 48-size pot, using a very 
sandy coin^<:Altr» The cuttings must be placed in 
a cool hO'Uitf^^^ering the pots with a bell-glass, 
or k6{^t cfote in a frame until the cuttings have 
eallu^icd- is the best. plan, afterwards removing 
tlf^ to a warmer house, still keeping the 
athiosphere close until the cuttings have rooted 
well. For the first season and until the plants 
become thoroughlyi established, an intermediate 
temperature is best, as by giving them a genial 
warmth the young plants establish themselves 
more quickly. 

The "crown'* method of grafting is more 
generally adopted than " side " grafting. 
Daphne Laureola or Spurge Laurel is generally 
used for the stock. This Spurge Laurel, which 
in itself is an attractive evergreen with highly- 
scented flowers, is frequently found growing 
wild in our woodlands in different parts of the 
country. Not lon^ ago when walking along the 
hi^h road bordering a wood in Buckingham- 
shire, I saw a large number of small plants 
Rowing about the size of a lead pencil, and 
]ust a suitable sixe for grafting. When grafting 
is contemplated, the stocks should be potted up 
early in the autumn so as to become estab- 
lished. The grafted stocks should be placed in 
a close frame with an atmospheric temperature 
of 55° to 60", airing the frame for an hour each 
morning, at the same time wiping the condensed 
moisture off the glass. In about ten days or a 
fortnight, the union of stock and graft will be 
sufficiently callused over to be removed from the 
frame. W, H. Clarke^ Aston Rowant^ Oxon. 



The Week's Work. 



PLAirro UNDER OLASa 

By J. G. WxsTON, Gardener to H. J. Kimo, Btq«, 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

The Palm-house. — Work in connection with 
the re-potting and top-dressing of Palms may 
soon be taken in hand. It is now fairly well 
known that most Palms will thrive and con- 
tinue in a healthy state in much smaller pots or 
tubs than were at one time thought necessary. 
If Palms are healthy, and there is room in the 
pot or tub to apply plenty of water for the 
roots, there is no need to pot them into larger 
pots, always providing the plants, being gross 
feeders, are fed regularly with some goo^, arti- 
ficial manure, and that the roots are never 
allowed to lack water. The above remarks 
apply principally to the stronger crowing Palms 
as the Kentias, Coryphas, Hyophorbe (Areca), 
and Phceniz, most of *vhich are much used for 
decorative purpbses at the present time. Some 
of the more slender growing species like 
Cocos Weddelliana, and Geonoma gracilis re- 
quire rather more careful treatment to keep them 
healthy; In the event of any of the latter being 
unhealthy and the soil sour, the roots should 
be washed out and re-pottcd in a pot of smaller 
size, being careful afterward3 not to apply move 
water to the roots than is neccssar>% as they will 
be less active for a period. A lighter soil should 
be used for such Palms than is suitable for the 
stronger growing species. These latter succeed 
very well in loam with a little sand and soot 
added. WTien potting, ram the soil very firm, 
this being essential to keep them in small pots, 
otherwise they will soon lift themselves out of 
the pots. Kentias are probably the most useful 
of all Palms for decoration. Cocos and II vo- 
phorbes (Arecas) are very graceful, but rather 
more tender ; while for standing ui draughty 
corridors, and putting up with general bad 
treatment, the hardier species of Phoenix, such 
a< P. tenuis and P. canariensis, are useful for 
situations where better species would be sacri- 
ficed. Well-grown specimens of Ph(cnix rupi- 
cola and P. Roebelinii are very graceful for use 
upon tables, k.c. Shading is a very important 
matter, and should be attended to early in the 
season, as dilatoriness in this matter may result 
in damage to valuable plants. 

Bouvardias. — These plants having been rested 
ior a time in a cool house may now be cut back, 



cleaned and placed in a moderately warm at- 
mosphere. Ihey will soon make plenty of 
young growths that may be used for cuttings. 
If preferred, the larger pieces of root may be 
taken off, cut up into small pieces, and placed 
in pans in the propagating frame. When they 
have commenced to grow, they may be potted 
up and grown on with the rest of the young 
stock, using a light, sandy soil with plenty of 
leaf-soil for the first potting, after which a 
rather stronger compost will be best. 



FBUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By Albxander Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson PATON.Bsq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

The vinery. — Muscat of Alexandiia vines, 
which were started into growth last month, will 
now be swelling their buds, but their growth 
should not be hurried by excessive fire heat. 
The valves of the hot-water system should be 
turned on about 5 or 6 p.m., and be shut again 
about 8 a.m. in the morning, unless the weather 
is severe enough to necessitate a little artificial 
heat being applied during the daytime to main- 
tain a temperature of from 55° to 60° Fahr. 
Maintain a humid atmosphere in the house by 
damping the borders and the paths twice daily, 
and if ventilation becomes necessary, through sun 
heat, close the house when the temperature has 
fallen to 80°. Do not allow excessive heat to 
radiate from the hot- water pipes at any time, for 
this is more harmful than allowing the tempera- 
ture to drop a few degrees. Attend carefully to 
the watering of the borders, and use the tester to 
ascertain if they are dry, for the roots of Muscat 
vines will soon perish if the border is in the 
least degree overwatered. As soon as the buds 
burst into growth rub out all the weaker and 
leave only the strongest bud on each spur. In 
disbudding young canes, leave only the 
strongest and best situated buds on each side 
of the canes. These will form the future fruit 
spurs, and should be 15 inches apart alternately 
on either side. Vines intended for planting in 
prepared borders in March should be kept in 
a dormant condition. Small, well-ripened 
plants of last year's growth in 7-inch pots are 
to be preferred to gross ones. Turf for dressing 
the borders may now be prepared. To every 
3 tons of chopped turf we add 1 cwt. of coarse 
grade vine manure, one half-ton of lime rub- 
bish, and a liberal supply of wood ashes. The 
whole is mixed thoroughly and wheeled on to 
the borders when convenient. 

Vines which are passing out of flower will 
require to have the atmospheric temperature of 
the vinery lowered to 60° at night and 75° to 
80° by day. Keep the atmosphere moist by 
damping the borders and paths once or twice 
daily. If the bunches show the slightest ten- 
dency to run out too long, reduce the moisture 
in the atmosphere and admit a little air by 
means of the top ventilators, meanwhile keeping 
a good heat in the water pipes. This treatment 
will have the effect of producing compact 
bunches, which are always desirable. Remove 
any bunches th^at will not be required, and tie 
up the shoulders of those that are to remain 
with a thin strip of matting. Thinning may 
now be proceeded with. Ruiv k small strip of 
matting through the centre of 'the bunch; take 
the two ends of this in the left hand, and thus 
hold the bunch in position while it is being 
thinned. Begin at the point and thin upwards. 
Remove all stoneless berries and all that would 
grow inwards towards the bunch. Regulate the 
bunch by thinning out the berries, few or many, 
according to the variety. After the thinning 
has been done, test the inside border with the 
soil tester. Examine the sample of soil very 
carefully, and if it is dry apply a good watering 
with tepid water. Guard particularly against 
over or under-watering at all times. 

Vines in pots. — If the early supply of Grapes 
is produced by pot vines growing in pits, the 
atmospheric heat should be a few degrees higher 
than that recommended for the vinery. Let all 
water afforded these be applied to the roots in a 
tepid condition. Manure water may be applied 
once a week. Ventilate the pits with great 
care ; damp the paths twice daily. The vine 
shoots should be pinched at two leaves beyond 
the bunch, and the sub-laterals at one leaf ; 
afterwards rub out all growth. Remove any 
bunches that will not be required, and tie up 
the shoots neatly to the stakes. 



Forced Strawberries, —VldSii^ that are now coming 
into flower must be allowed a temperature of 60^ 
at night and 70® to 76** during the daytime. During 
fine weather they should receive a little ventila- 
tion daily, but cold draughts must be avoided. 
Pollinate the flowers at mid-day with the camel- 
hair brush, and keep the atmosphere of the house, 
in which they are growing, dry. Give abundance 
of tepid warm water at their roots and a little 
manure water twice weekly. As soon as the fruits 
are set remove the pots to a shelf near to the 
glass. Thin out the weaker fruits, leaving eight 
or 10 Strawberries on each plant. Support the 
bunches of fruits with forked twigs, or better still 
with wire stakes that can be obtained from the 
sundriesman. Grow the plants in a moist atmo- 
sphere, but guard against excessive moistare, 
otherwise mildew will put in an appear- 
ance. The variety Royal Sovereign is especially 
subject to this disease. As soon as the berries 
commence to colour discontinue the manure water» 
and keep the atmosphere drier and warmer to 
promote a fine flavour in the fruits. A succes- 
sional batch of plants should be brought into heat 
every fortnight ; a vinery about to be started with 
a temperature of 45® to 60® Fahr. will suit them, 
but they must not be hurried into growth. Vicom- 
tesse Hdricart de Thury is a suitable variety for 
early culture in pots. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq^ 
Cobbam Park, Surrey. 

Winter Onions. — As soon as the ground is 
in good condition for being worked, let the 
winter or Au^st-sown Onions be planted out. 
A good dressing of dung and soot should pre^ 
viously have been applied to the soil. Before 
lifting the young plants from the seed-bed, the 
soil of the bed should be loosened with a fork, 
care being taken not to keep the plauts out of 
the ground longer than is absolutely necessary. 
The plants should be put in at distances of 6 
inches apart, in rows drawn at 1 foot from each 
other. 

Garlic and Shallots. — Plant out the former at 
a depth of about 2 inches, but on heavy soils 
Shallots should be planted in shallow drills, 
drawn at 12 inches apart, allowing a space of 
6 inches between each bulb. 

Celeriac. — Seeds of Celeriac should now be 
sown in a box, which should be placed in an 
atmospheric temperature of 55*^ Fahr. Cultivate 
the young plants when they have appeared 
above the surface as strongly as possible with- 
out *' coddling.*' Transplant them as soon as 
they are large enough, and gradually harden 
them off as growth and the season advance. If 
a cold frame can be spared for them at about 
the third week in March, finer plants will then 
be available in April, when it is time to finally 
shift them info the open. 

Celery. — Where Celery is required early in the 
season, a small sowing should now be made, and 
the young plants will require similar treatment 
to that recomirended for Celeriac. 

Brussels Sprouts being generally in great de> 
mand and one of the principal winter-vegetable 
crops, should be grown in at least two batches, 
the first sowing to be made at the present time 
ih light soil in a cold frame, or in a box, which 
should be placed in a cold greenhouse. This 
structure will aflord sufiicient protection, and 
induce hardiness, which must be the first cou^ 
sideration where vegetables are sown and culti- 
vated in their early stages under artificial treat- 
ment. 

Rhubarb. — If fresh plantations or beds are 
found to be necessary, a division of any old 
stools to hand should now be made, reducing 
them to single crowns, or if it is intended to 
give any of the more modern varieties a trial, 
these should be purchased immediately and 
planted 4 feet apart in rows, allowing a similar 
distance between the rows. Established beds 
that are to supply the season's demand for the 
kitchen or for the making of wine or jam, should 
now receive a dressing of dung, which should 
be well dug in, finally covering all the crowns 
with long litter as a protection, which will assist 
in obtaining an early supply of Rhubarb from 
the open garden. 

Broad Beans. — Make a further sowing of these 
as soon as the ground is in a proper condition 
for the work, selecting Long Pod and Green 
Windsor varieties. 
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THE OBOHID HOUSSa 

By W. H. Whits, Orchid Grower to Sir Trbvor Lawrbnci, 
Bait., Burford, Surrey. 

Aerides and Stucolabiums. — These beautiful 
Orchids are undeservedly neglected by most 
Orchid cultivators, but when well grown they 
are capable of producing very fine racemes of 
fragrant flowers. In collections which possess 
any of the following varieties — Aerides Lobbii, 
A. Fieldingii, A. Houlletianum, A. odoratum, 
A. suavissimum, A. virens, A. Larpentse, A. 
quinquevulnerum, A. Lawrences, and its yellow- 
dnted variety, Sanderianum, &c., also such Sac- 
coUbiums as S. guttatum, S. giganteum, S. 
praemorsum, S. retusum, S. violaceum, &c., it 
may be noticed that the points of the old roots, 
which have been closed during their period of 
rest, are now turning green ; therefore, th6 pre- 
sent is a suitable time to thoroughly overhaul 
the plants. Each one should be well cleared of 
scale insects, which are generally found on the 
stem and low down in the axils of the leaves. 
Any plants needing more rooting space should 
be re-potted. Pots are the best receptacles for 
Aerides, but for Saccolabiums teak baskets that 
may be suspended from the roof are preferable. 
Rough, unchopped, but clean-picked sphagnum- 
moss is the best material for them to root into, 
inserting among the moss moderate-sized pieces 
of crocks to ensure porosity, and covering 
the surface with a conical mound of freshly- 
gathered sphagnum-moss. Plants that do not 
Deed re-potting should have the exhausted ma- 
terial carefully picked out from the roots, and 
fresh sphagnum-moss substituted. Following 
this treatment the plants should be placed in 
the warmest house, and be protected from all 
strong sunshine. One thorough watering will 
be sufficient to last for several weeks to come, 
bat their immediate surroundings should be 
kept fairly moist by damping the stage between 
the pots two or three times each day. After 
such a period the surface moss will have be- 
come dry, and may then be occasionally 
sprinkled or sprayed over with tepid rain water. 
Any of the plants that have had their roots 
di^urbed by re-potting, and which may in a 
short time produce flower-spikes, should 
have such spikes pinched out, which will assist 
the plant to make a fresh start. The cooler- 
growing Aerides, which comprise such varieties 
as A. crispum, A. crassifolium, A. Lindley- 
anum, and A. Warnerii thrive best in the 
Cattleya or intermediate house, where they re- 
quire a well-ventilated position. 

Cattleyas. — C. Trianae and C. Percivalliana 
should, as they pass out of flower, be kept 
rather drier at the root until growth recom- 
mences. C. gigas and C. Warnerii are now 
starting into growth, and will need to be 
watered. Both species should be placed well 
up to the roof of the Cattleya or Mexican house, 
and the more light they can get without strong, 
direct sunshine the more likely are they to 
bloom satisfactorily. These two species should 
not be disturbed until they have completed their 
growth, for they will then produce many new 
roots. 

In the Mexican houscy Odontoglossum citros- 
mum is commencing to grow, but the plants 
need no water until the growths are well .ad- 
vanced, or when the flower-spikes are seen push- 
ing up through the centre ; then the compost 
should be thoroughly watered, and the plants 
subjected to a moister atmosphere. When 
the spikes appear, wrap a piece of wadding 
around the growths to protect them from such 
insect pests as cockroaches, beetles, or wood- 
lice; if these abound, spread some "Beetle- 
ctJtc " around their haunts, and they will quickly 
disappear. 

THB FLOWER OABDEN. 

By A. C. BAmTLBTT, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

T\e shrubbery. — All planting should be 
faii^hed during this month, so as to allow time 
for the plants to form new roots before the dry- 
ing winds set in. In all cases where it is neces- 
sary, afford a stake to the newly-planted shrub, 
in order to make it secure against wind, and 
affix an indelible label to new or rare varieties. 
At this season a mulching is even more essential 
than in the autumn , Examine the ties upon re- 
cently-planted shrubs to see that they are not 
likely to chafe the branches. Any needful prun- 
ing of those deciduous shrubs which flower on 
the current year's growth must be completed as 



soon as possible. Those which flower on the 
previous season*s wood must be pruned when 
they pass out of flower. The flowers of the in- 
valuable Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
will soon be past, but the less priming this shrub 
receives the better it will flower. When grow- 
ing against a wall I have found it best to cut 
away whole branches, as they become crowded, 
rather than to spur back the shoots. Persis- 
tently cut out all green shoots that appear in 
white and golden-variegated shrubs, or these re- 
versions will grow strongly at the expense of the 
more decorative parts. Established shrubberies 
will require some soil-enrichment, and where it 
is possible, this should be lightly forked into the 
soil, as in doing this the soil becomes aerated, 
provides a better surface for the necessary hoe- 
ing later on, has a more cleanly appearance, and 
renders the manure more readily available to 
the roots. But when treating surface-rooting 
plants — more particularly Rhododendrons and 
Ghent Azaleas — this would lead to the destruc- 
tion of many roots, and the manure must, there- 
fore, be applied as a top-dressing. 

Herbaceous borders. — As weather and c^portu- 
nities permit, any necessary alterations or ar- 
rangements should be carried out. Many of the 
stronger-growing plants are probably occupying 
too much room and must be restricted. This is 
best done by taking up the whole clump and 
removing sufficient from the outside of the 
clump to replant. If they are to go back to the 
old position, the soil should be well broken up, 
and a suitable dressing incorporated with it. 
The spaces soon to be planted with Pentstemons, 
Gaillardias, summer-flowering Chrvsanthemums, 
&c., should be well dug and heavily manured. 

Lawns. — Continue to frequently sweep and 
lightly roll the grass. A light top-dressing of 
fine soil and wood ashes will quickly improve a 
poor sward, but it is necessary to exercise cau- 
tion as to the source from which it is obtained, 
or a crop of weeds will take the place of the 
finer grasses. Turf-laying should only be pro- 
ceeded with during fine weather ; it is impossible 
to do the work properly between showers. Moss 
may be removed by scouring it with an iron 
rake. Where the rainfall is heavy, moss puts 
in an appearance towards the end of the autumn 
and dies away in the spring when drier condi- 
tions prevail. The periodical sweepings and 
rollings usually serve to keep the moss from 
becoming too much in evidence. 

THE HABDT FBUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Maynb, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Blcton, Hast Devon. 

New Strawberry-bfds. — Where spring planting 
is contemplated, the preparation of the ground 
should be undertaken as soon as it is in a fit 
state to be worked. Trench the soil 2 feet deep 
or double-dig it, the latter term merely meaning 
the turning upside down of the second spit of 
soil. Place a layer of manure at the bottom of 
the second spit as well as between that spit and 
the top spit. Allow the ground to settle until 
the end of the present month, or early in March, 
when planting may be done. The distance to be 
allowed from plant to plant must depend upon 
the variety, but 3 feet asunder is a pretty general 
rule, although many set out the plants at 1 foot 
apart in the roiw, chopping out every alternate 
one at the end of the fruiting season 16 months 
hence. 

American blight. — ^All cultivators of fruit are 
acquainted with this pest that attacks Apple 
trees more or less throughout the country, and 
this, the dormant season, affords an opportunity 
of battling with the enemy. Paraffin emulsion, 
spirits of turpentine, or methylated spirits ap- 
plied with a fairly stiff brush, and thoroughly 
worked into every crevice of the bark, proves 
the most effective remedy. The soil or turf 
should be pulled aside, and the roots near the 
base of the trunk should be treated in like 
manner, as this proves a rare hiding place for 
the depredators. This practice should be perse- 
vered with throughout the summer, by the end 
of which few, if any, of the insects ought to be 
found. Do not touch the foliage with either of 
these spirits* or much injury may be done. 

Grass orchards. — In the western counties it is 
general to stock these with sheep or pigs, but 
recently-planted trees must be well protected 
with wire netting, or the sheep will nibble the 
bark to such an extent that growth will be- 
come stunted ; canker will set m , and eventu- 



ally many a tree will have to be destroyed as 
worthless. Where this, or other effective pro- 
tection is afforded, there is no better way of 
manuring the land, as grazing can continue 
right up to the time the fruit begins to fall, and. 
where nettles abound pigs will unearth every 
root, and quickly rid the ground of this un- 
desira^ble weed. In our case there is no stock 
to turn in> so we apply an annual top-dressing 
of wa^td soil, decayed leaves, grass, clc, and 
every' !ew years a good percentage of fresh ». 
slaked* lime is added to the abov^a compost, 
mixed t(}gether twice, and then distributed over 
the turf. We mow the grass twice in the sum- 
mer, and the grass is used for mulching fruit- 
tree borders, especially those of the Apricot and 
Peach. Where drainings from the farmyard are 
plentiful, the liquid may well be utilised on. 
orchard land at this time of year. 

General remarks. — The thoughtful fruit-grower 
will" have taken advantage of the firm state of 
the ground recently to get the necessary manure 
wheeled or carted on to the borders. Up to the 
time of writing, the small, mischievous birds 
that often cause injury to the fruit buds, have 
not commenced operations, but a keen look-out 
must be kept, especially during hard frosty 
which prevents their getting any food froni the 
ground. During inclement weather examine 
netting of all kinds, any netting used for the 
protection of ripe fruit having got broken during 
the past year, and worth repair, should be put 
in order. One pound of small twine will go a 
long way in pulling rents together, and where 
hexagon netting is used as roller blinds in pro- 
tecting wall fruit trees in spring, a small patch 
here and there of the same material will often 
make them serviceable for another season or 
two. Obtain the required supply of new netting, 
so that it will be available when needed for use. 



PUBLIO PABK8 AND OABDENS. 

By W. W. Pettigrkw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Seats (continued). — There are many different 
kinds of garden seats, ranging from the ordinary 
cheap rustic seat to the large expensive kind with 
ornate cast-iron ends and supports. It must be 
admitted that for all practical purposes the less 
complicated a garden seat is, the better, and 
one having the seating and back made up of 
only six good-sized battens, is preferable to 
one consisting of 13 or 14 strips of wood — a 
very common type. It is also much better for 
the ends of seat battens to be free instead of 
being bolted in the grooves of cast-iron frame 
work. Seats of this latter pattern are con- 
stantly requiring repairs on account of the wood 
rotting in the grooves, and their upkeep is in 
consequence somewhat expensive. Seat bat- 
tens are commonly made from pitch pine, al- 
though it is by no means the most suitable 
timber for withstanding the effects of our 
changeable climate. Teak and English Oak are 
the best for this purpose, and last very much 
longer than most other woods, but on account 
of their higher price are not generally used. 
Until recently, the iron work employed in the 
construction of seats was invariably cast, but 
in the better class of seats now coming into 
vogue, simple but strong wrought iron frames 
are used instead. Cast iron being so easily 
broken is not a suitable material for the frame* 
work of seats that have to be moved about from 
time to time, for if once damaged, it can hardly 
be repaired again. Wrought iron, on the con- 
trary, can easily be welded together if by chance 
it gets broken. 

Housing and painting of seats in winter. — It 
is convenient to have a large bam or shed, in 
which garden seats may be stored and painted 
during the winter months. When possible, seats 
should be stored several weeks prior to being 
painted, so as to ensure the woodwork becoming 
thoroughly dry before a brush is put upon it, 
and they should remain under cover for as Ions; 
a period as possible after they have been 
painted, in order to allow the paint to get per- 
fectly hard before being exposed to the weather. 
Many people like their garden seats oak-grained 
and varnished, but, for standing wear and tear, 
a couple of good coats of dark green paint, with 
a final coat of hard outside oak-varnish is hard 
to beat. Teak-wood, I understand, simply re- 
quires a dressing of linseed oil, with a coat u£ 
varnish to keep it in good condition. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTISBMBNTS shonld be sent to the PUB* 
LISrtliK, 41, Wttllii|£toa Jitrea. Covent Oardea, 
W.C. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants 
lor naming, should be addressed to the tiUllOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Communications should be writtkn on onk sidk only of 
THE PAPER, sent as early tn the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. 1/ desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantu of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— r/M Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communuations or illustrations, unless bv 
special arrangenunt. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustrations. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for louor injury. 

HtWBj^pers.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local Ht^:— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending to 
the Editor early tntelligence of local events likely lo be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOiNTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16— 
German Card. See. meet. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21— 
Linnean Soc. meet. 
Manchester & North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22-Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 
British Card. Assoc, meet at Kingston. 



Average Mean Temperature for tlio ensiling week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 89 6\ 

Actual Temperatlkks:— 

London— IVf/'u-s^/rty, February la, (fl p.m.): Max. 42"; 
Mm. 37'. 
Cardetuts' Chronicle Ofl&ce, 41. Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— Thumtay, February 
14 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 29-8; Temp., 41": Weather^ 
Bright. 
VnovxucKii.— Wednesday, February 1$ (6 p.m.) : Max. 43^ 
Ireland S.W. ; Min. 37*, Scotland N.E. 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MONDAY— 8^12 

Roses, Azaleas, PerenniaU, Lilies, and other Hardy 

Bulbs, at 67 & 08, Cheapside, E.C., by Prolheroc & 
Morris, at 12. 

TUESDAY- 

Clearance sale of Nursery Stock at Grove Park Nursery, 
Chiswick, by order of Mr. J. Smith, by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY - 

Hardy Bulbs and PUiU$, Azaleas, Palms, and Plants, at 
12 ; Rose"?, Fruit Trees, &c, at l.flO and 4, at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Prdtheroe & Morris. 
Plants, Ro^es and Lilies, at btevens* Rooms, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

FRIDAY— 

Azaleas, Roses, Border Plants and Bulbs, at 12. 

Imported and E^lablished Orchids in variety, at 67 & 
68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



Kerchove de Denterghem, whose incessant 
labours in the cause can in some degree be 
appreciated by those who have taken part in 
the Ghent Quinquennials. The death of Sir 
Michael Foster, who was a staunch friend 
to the society, was probably not mentioned 
from the fact that the President was alluding 
solely to the events of the year 1906. 

The hall, which gave rise to dismal fore- 
bodings, has proved 90 attractive that the 
receipts obtained from letting it for various 
purposes when it is not required for the 
society's own use have sufficed to defray all, 
or nearly all, the very heavy outgoings for 
rates and taxes, and for ground rent. The 
Summer Show is, generally spewing, not a 
financial success, but last year at Holland 
House a small profit was made, and it is to 
be hoped that this year the balance may be 
equally favourable. This year, it may be 
added, occurs the tercentenary of Holland 
House. Amid the vast changes going on 
around us in London and elsewhere, this fact 
comes as a reminder that there is, neverthe- 
less, a marked stabilitv in British institutions. 

When it came to the turn of Mr. Gurney 
Fowler to explain the items on the balance- 
sheet, we had one of those straightforward, 
lucid statements that he has taught us to 
e.xpcct from the treasurer. Not only is the 
society flourishing, but, like a prudent finan- 
cier that he is, the treasurer is looking ahead, 
writing off" certain sums for certain depre- 
ciations of buildings and appliances, including 
the glass roof of the hall, which it is sup- 
posed may require substantial repair within 
40 years. As this will be an expensive busi- 
ness a sum of ;£'i2o a year is set apart to form 
a fund for the renewal of the roof when 
needed. 

Nothing was said about the Lindley 
Library, but we trust that that may now be 
dealt with in a manner commensurate with 
its value and importance. 

The usual well-earned compliments and 
thanks were accorded to the committees and 
the members of the staff, and as no one Bad 
any question to ask or criticism to offer, the 
meeting was brought to a highly satisfactory 
termination. 



Having so recently commented 

^ on the report of the Royal 

••*'^,^j|^'^ Horticultural Society for the 

past year, there is little left for 
us to say regarding the. annual meeting. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, in moving the adoption- of 
the report, passed in rexicw its principal fea- 
tures, and congratulated the Fellowi^, as well 
he might, on the flourishing condition in 
which it now is. Sir Trevor has indo?d earned 
the congratulations of the Fellows, and must 
feel justifiable pride on seeing the old society 
not only rescued from its at one time dt^spcr- 
at<? position, but now raised to a state of pro- 
sperity beyond what it has ever previously at- 
tained. With what difl^erent feelings must the 
President now address the Follows to tho:-e he 
must have exi>oriericed in the bad old days. 
Sir Trevor was careful to assigr. credit where 
it was due, but the Fellows have shown that 
they are not unmindful of the services ren- 
dered by the President himself. 

In the course of his remarks, Sir Trevor 
took occasion to comment on the great loss 
sustained by horticulture in general by the 
death of the learned and genial Comte de 



Our Supplementary Illustration shows 
the beautiful Water Lily that was exhibited by 
Lord HiLLiNGDON, under the name of N. atro- 
purpurea. at the meeting of the Royal HorticuU 
tural Society, on July 31 last, when it received an 
Award of Merit from the Floral Committee. It 
belongs to the section of hybrids raised by M. 
Marliac. It is quite the deepest coloured, perfectly 
hardy Water Lily, and it has curled anthers, the 
orange^yellow colour of which is very effective. It 
is a flower of large size, being something like 9 
inches in diameter, and the blooms are produced 
with the greatest freedom. Mr. A. R. Allan, the 
Gardener at Hillingdon Court, writes : "Nymphaea 
atrO'purpurea is a particularly showy variety, 
with large flowers, from 6 to 9 inches in dia- 
meter, and having yellow anthers. The petals 
are incurved, and of a very deep shade. It 
attracts much attention when planted between 
other paler varieties, as is done in these gardens. 
To my mind this is the most pleasing of all the 
Nymphaeas, being a good grower, and without 
excessive foliage. It is planted about 18 inches 
below the surface of our Lily pond, fully exposed 
all day to the sun. At the time the flower, from 
which the illustration was prepared, was cut, there 
were 30 fully expanded blos'-.orris, and as many 
more buds ready to burst.' 



Royal Meteorolooical Society. — Anordi- 

nary meeting will be held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W., on Wednesday, February 20, at 
7.3j p.m. The papers to be read will include : — 
1, *• Keport on the Phenological Observations for 
190^," by Edward Mawlev, F.R.Met.Soc., 
V.M.H. ; 2, "The Metric System in Meteorology,'* 
by Richard Inwards, F.R.A.S. 

The Future of Gardeners. — We would 
call the attention of our readers to the excellent 
remarks of the president of the Scottish Horticul- 
tural Association on the progress of gardening 
and the means of promoting it. We are on ibis 
occasion only able to publish a portion of the 
address, but in our next issue we hope to be able 
to give the remainder. His account of the bothy 
system, we believe, is not by any means univers- 
ally applicable nowadays, but there can be no 
doubt that whilst in some establishments means 
are taken to secure the reasonable comfort and 
welfare of the young gardeners, in others the 
disgraceful state of things portrayed by Mr. 
Thomson still exists. One object of the British 
Gardeners' Association is to endeavour to remedy 
these defects. The president is a warm advo- 
cate of the necessity for suitable education. Con- 
currently with this improved education, general 
and technical, must come an augmented re- 
muneration and an improved social position. 
True, very much depends upon the man him- 
self. No association can make "character," but 
it can mould it and afford the opportunity for its 
development and ensure that "conduct ' * shall reap 
its appropriate reward. The president says the 
association has begun at the wrong end. It may be 
so, but for our part we do not think it will make 
much material difference at which end a beginning 
is made, so long as a fair start is accomplished. 
The first thing tb be done is to secure unity of 
purpose and co-operation. That done, circum- 
stances will soon show which is the best course to 
pursue in fulfilment of the aims. 

National Potato Society. — The secretary 
informs us that the society's show this year has 
now been fixed to take place at the South Eastern 
Agricultural College, at Wye, in Kent, on Wednes- 
day, October 2. Arrangements are being made 
for holding a series of Potato trials at the College 
gardens, under the direction of Mr. W. P. Wright, 
the horticultural superintendent, in addition to the 
trials which will be continued at the Cambridge 
University Farm at Impington, Cambs., and 
elsewhere. 

The Veitch Memorial Trust.— At a recent 
meeting of the Trustees a gold medal was unani- 
mously awarded to Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
in recognition of his invaluable services to horti- 
culture as a botanical draughtsman. Mr. Smith has 
been so long associated with this journal, both as 
a botanical artist and a student of fungi, that we 
feel no little gratification at this recognition of our 
friend's prolonged services. A similar medal was 
bestowed on Mr. ]. G. Baker, whose garden mono- 
graphs are so highly valued. At the same meeting 
a most welcome addition to the funds of the 
Lindley Library Trustees, in the shape of a dona- 
tion of £25. was made, and arrangements were 
made for the presentation of prizes at the special 
meeting of the York Gala to be held next year (1906). 

Sir Michael Foster.— The current number 
of Garden Life contains two portraits of the 
deceased physiologist, together with views of his 
garden and an interesting account of a chat with 
its ow ner about Irises. Speaking of the length of 
time required by the seeds of some Irises to ger- 
minate. Sir Michael is reported to have said that 
he had repeatedly raised seedlings from seeds 
which had been lying in one pot for periods vary- 
ing from five to ten 5'ears, in two instances for 
13 and 15 years respec lively, and in one case for 
18 years. "There are still a dozen or more of 
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that 18-year-old seed sound and hard, and, I be- 
lieve, still germinable. I am wondering whether 
it or I will come to an end first." Unfortunately 
there is no longer cause for speculation on this 
point. 

British QAROENERr Association Rich- 
MONO (Surrey) Branch. — A public meeting of 
the Richmond and District Branch will be held in 
the Fife Hall, Kingston-on-Thames (close to 
Kingston Railway Station), on Friday, February 
22, 1907» at 8 p.m. Chairman* Mr. Alexander 
Dean. An address will be given by Mr. K. 
Hooper Pearson. 

LiNNEAN Society. — There will be a meeting 
on Thursday, February 21, at 8 p.m., when the 
following papers will be read: — 1, "The Percy 
Sladen Trust Expedition to the Indian Ocean," 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, M.A., F.L.S » &c. 
Introduction — Part I. Ceylon to Mauritius; 2. 
Mr. R. C. PuNNETT, M.A., •• Land Nemerteans, 
with a Note on the Distribution of the Group " ; 
8, Mr. L. A. Borradailb, M.A., "Land Crusta- 
ceans"; 4. Mr. P. Cameron, " Hymenoptera " ; 
6, Mr. F. F. Laidlaw, M.A., "Dragon Flies"; 
6, Prof. A. FoREL, " Fourmis dcs Seychelles, 
Admirantes. Farquhar et Chagos " ; 7, Prof. G. H. 
Carpenter, B.Sc. " Pycnogonida." 

Flowers in Season. — Mr. J. Smith, V.M.H., 
of the Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, sends us 
male catkins and shoots of a variety of Alder, 
Alnus incana aurea, the bark of which is of a deep 
shining red, like that of some species of Cornus. 
Tbetc^ must be very eflfective in the winter season. 

The Prevention of Corruption Act. — ^A 

correspondent writes to suggest that nurserymen 
and seedsmen, instead of reducing the price of seeds 
and plants to their customers, should give the 
amount they would have given to the gardener to 
the gardening charities, such as the Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund and the Gardeners' Benevolent. 
This suggestion would have to be carried out with 
the full knowledge and approval of the purchaser, 
else it would be open to most of the objections and 
penalties pertaining to the discount system. 

National Federation of Fruit and 
Potato Trades* Associations. -The annual 
dinner of the National Federation of Fruit and 
Potato T ides' Associations will take place at the 
Trocadero, on Tuesday, March 19 next, when 
Sir Albert K. Rollit, Kt., will preside. 

The Seedless Apple. — From Mr. Nans- 
CAWEN we have received specimens of an Apple 
perfect except as to the seeds which are abor- 
tive. The ovules are formed, but they do not ripen 
into perfect seeds, and no embryo is formed in 
them. This points to the circumstance that the 
flower is either not properly pollinated or that the 
pollen is not in good condition. Mr. Nanscawen 
tells us the tree has been on the estate longer than 
anyone can remember. Unisexual flowers are not 
at all uncommon in the Rosacese. Perhaps if the 
pollen of some other Apple were dusted on to the 
stigmas the seeds would be perfected. 

Economic Botany.— The Council of the 
University of Manchester propose to establish a 
lectureship on this subject. " The lecturer.'* says 
Nature . " will give instruction to special classes, 
and will assist in arranging the collections of plants 
and plant-products possessed by the University, 
examine and report on plant-diseases, timbers, and 
other vegetable products, and conduct special re- 
5ia--ches in economic botany." 

The University of Chicaqo.— Mr. J. D. 

Rockefeller has endowed the University with 
the sum of /540,000, besides /43,000 for current 
expenses. On the whole, Mr. Rockefeller has 
contributed more than /4.000,000 to this Uni- 
versity. 



Profesc ^r Dr. Klebs, until now resident at 
Halle on the Saal, has been appointed to succeed 
the late Professor Dr. Pfitzer, as'director of the 
Botanical Institute and Garden of the Heidelberg 
University. 

Dr. Otto Kuntze died suddenly, on January 
28, at San Remo, where he had been residing for 
several years. To many of the readers of the 
Gardeners' Chronicle the deceased will be known 
by his controversy with the botanical world as 
regards nomenclature. Dr. Kuntze was a self- 
made man. He .began life as an office clerk, 
when he wrote his first botanical book, a Flora 
of Leipzig and surroundings. Having at the 
age of 27 years made his fortune, he decided to 
,take his degree. He subsequently travelled in 
South Africa, South America, &c., and collected 
an enormous number of plants. These he 
described in his Revisio Generum PI ant arum. 
With this publication his controversy began, 
which he continued until a few days before his 
death, when he sent out a protest against the 
last botanical congress at Vienna. [One of, if 
not the very last of, his letters appeared in our 
last issue.] However aggressive he was in his 
publications as regards nomenclature, he was a 
pleasant, kind-hearted friend to many, and ever 
ready to help and to allow the use of his rich 
library and herbarium. Alwin Berger, La Mot* 
tola, 

MuSA Basjoo. — The Revue Horticole announces 
the flowering of this species (also known as M. 
japonica) in the open air in M. de Vilmorin's 
garden at Verri^res, near Paris. The plant is 
growing in a sheltered but sunny position, and is 
protected during the winter by a thick layer of 
dead leaves, whilst the stem, or what answers 
to the stetn, is protected by straw and a hood of 
the same material of such a shape as to throw ofif 
the water if placed over the whole. 

Flora of New South Wales. — "Botanists 
have long acknowledged that the vegetation of 
New South Wales is remarkable for its immense 
variety, and the dissimilarity of a large number 
of species from those of other countries. There 
are 3,874 species and 549 varieties (i.e.^ 3,923 
named forms) of plants, including phanerogams 
(flowering plants) and vascular cryptogams 
(Ferns, 122 species and 7 varieties), described 
and recorded as having been found in New 
South Wales. The number slowly increases 
every year. Moreover, this enumeration takes 
no cognisance of the very large number of 
mosses, lichens, sea-weeds, and fungi also 
occurring in the State. The first three groups 
are little utilised, but the fungi are of enormous 
practical importance, less, perhaps, because of 
their direct ytilisation (and even that in the case 
of a few edible species, e.g.^ the Mushrooms 
and the Jew's ear fungus, is considerable), but 
because of the power of the minute species, e.g.^ 
moulds and rusts, to injure and even destroy 
crops and other cultivated plants. An adequate 
account of these four classes of plants can only 
be given by specialists. The genus Eucalyptus 
comprises the principal forest vegetation of the 
State. It includes 89 species and 25 varieties, 
and some are added every year. Those which 
have smooth trunks are known as gums, and this 
term is qualified by adjectives such as white, 
blue, and red. Others have rough bark, and are 
known as ironbark and stringybark. The W^attles 
(Acacias) are worthy of more extended notice 
than can here be afforded them. Some are only 
3 or 4 inches high, while others are over 100 
feet, but the majority are shrubs or small trees. 
There are 122 species and 26 varieties of them, 
and they are found all over the State. They 
are a delight to the horticulturists, and they 
are highly prized by the tanner, the timber 
merchant, and the grazier." The Year Book of 
New South Wales, p. 7/5. 



Death of the Sultan's Gardener.— Adam 

ScHLERFF. garden-director to the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople, died on January 12. The deceased 
was bom at Frankfort on the Main in 1834, and 
entered the Sultan's service as foreman in 1857. 
He had the superintendence of sixteen of the 
Imperial gardens. 

Lord Howe's Island. — *' The flora of the if land 
is in great variety, forming in all direction! the 
most picturesque of shady forests ; the pre- 
valence, however, of Palms (of the genus Kentia 
of Blume) and of Banyans (Ficus columnaris of 
Moore) form perhaps its most remarkable 
feature. Single trees of the latter in many 
instances cover acres of ground, while the Palms, 
countless in number, run up to 50, 60, and 70 
feet in height, all of which, added to the colour 
of the water and the mountain, islet, and cli£f 
scenery, give to the little isolated spot an un- 
mistakable charm. The climate' is pecullary equ- 
able. Frosts are unknown, while in summer the 
thermometer seldom rises above 80°. Rain is 
abundant and frequent." The Year Book of 
New South Wales, p. ^"j, 

A BiQ Haul of Queen Wasps.— Whilst en- 
gaged in removing the lath blinds for painting 
from several of the glasshouses at Wargrave 
Manor, a colony of queen wasps was discovered. 
They were collected in a glass jam bottle and 
found to number 265. Mr. D. Turner, the gar- 
dener, exhibited them alive- at the meeting of the 
Wargrave Gardeners' Association held on Feb- 
ruary 6, and received the thanks of his fellow- 
gardeners for his services in ridding the district of 
so many of these objectionable pests. 

The Rainfall during the past month in 
Leonardslee Gardiens, Sussex, amounted to 1*39 
inches. Rain was recorded on eight dajrs only. 
This is in strong contrast, writes Mr. W. A. Cook, 
to January. 1906. when rain fell in these gardens 
on 20 days to the amount of 5*51 inches. 

Silver Medals for Cottage Gardeners.— 

The Royal Horticultural Society, in granting fo 
th.'3 Surrey Education Committee annually two 
silver Knightian medals, to be given each year 
to the worker of the best cottage garden and 
best allotment in the county, does so because 
the Society, being now a considerable land* 
owner in Surrey, it realises that it has duties as 
well as rights. The past year was the fourth in 
which these medals have been awarded, and so 
keen is the desire to secure one that great efforts 
are made from year to year by workers to bring 
their gardens up to a high condition of cultiva- 
tion. No competitor can take a medal twice in 
less than six years. As a rule, the presentations 
are made subjects of great local interest, some 
influential person being invited to give the 
medals. All those whose gardens are judged by 
the county horticultural instructor on a numeri- 
cal basis are eligible. Last year's medal for 
a cottage garden was recently presented to Mr. 
A. Dennis, a platelayer, for a capital, steep, 
sloping garden at Shenley ; and the one for allot- 
ment to Mr. W. Thompson, of New Maiden. 
In each class there were several close com- 
petitors. 

Publloatlons ^momk^md*— Jamaica Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information. January. Contents : 
Three Trinidad Orchids, Waste Organic Substances 
as Manures, Bamboo Notes, &c. — From the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Bulletin No. 61. Laws in Force Against 
Injurious Insects and Foul Brood in the United States. 
Compiled by L. O. Howard and A. F. Burgess. — 
Technical Series No. 14. The Bacteria of the Apiary ; 
with Special Reference to Bee Diseases. By G. F. 
White. — Bureau of Plant Industry. Bulletin No. 102. 
Part I. Summary of Recent Investigations of the Value 
of Cacti as Stoch Food, by David Griffiths and R. F. 
Hare.— Bureau of Entomology. Circulars : No. 77, 
Harvest Mites or *' Chiggers," by F. H. Chittenden; 
No. 78, The Slender Seed-Corn Ground Beetle, by 
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F. M.. Webster; No. 79, Th$ Brood Diseases of Bees, 
by E. F. PhilHps; No. 80, Melon Aphis, by F. H. 
Chittenden ; No. 82, Pinhole Injury to Girdled Cypress 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, by A. D. 
Hopkins. — Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, Kew. 
Appendix V. 1906. This is the Index to Kew 
Bulletin, 1887—1906. Wc note with satisfaction the 
publication of this brought up to date. — The Garden 
City reminds us that this year the eighth animal 
meeting of the Association will be held. — The Musffim 
Gazette and Journal of Field Study. January. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, E. W. Swanton, 
and many others. Full of interesting notes and brisk 
useful articles. — Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Macdonald Institute, Ontario Agricultural College. 
Bulletin No. 152, — Gardening for Schools, by S. B. 
McCready. North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Government Agricultural Experiment Station for 
North Dakota. Bulletin No. 71.— F/ax Culture, by 
H. L. Bolley. 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE 



{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Blue Hyoranqeas.— I should be inclined to 
answer Mr. James Brown's query, p. 68, as to 
whether ** the real cause of some Hydrangeas 
producing blue flowers has ever been satisfac- 
torily cleared up" in the negative, and I 
venture to assume that, beyond its being due to 
what has been vaguely described as '^ something 
in the soil,*' the predisposing cause has never 
yet been ascertained. Many theories have been 
advanced to account for this change of colour, 
but every one of these is capable of disproof. 
Mr, Mayne and Mr. Bear, p. 93, attribute this 
blue colouring in the flowers to the presence ot 
iron in the soil and to shade respectively ; other 
wi iters attribute it to the influence of a peaty 
soil, but many instances may be cited where 
neither of these conditions are responsible for 
the blue colouring. Some years ago I was in 
Abbotsbury Castle gardens at a time when the 
Hydrangeas were in flower. As mentioned by 
Canon Ellacombe in his paper on "The great 
drought of 1896," these gardens are heavily 
impregnated with iron, yet, in spite of this, all 
of the numerous Hydrangea plants except two 
bore pink flowers. These two plants were grow- 
ing in shade, and Mr. J. Benbow, the gardener, 
considered, as does Mr. Mayne, that the colour- 
ing was due to their being shaded. Against this 
factor, however, I may mention that the bluest 
Hydrangeas that I have ever seen were growing 
at the edge of a steep clifi overhanging the sea, 
in South Devon, where they never experience a 
moment's shade from dawn till sunset. A 
difference of a few feet will often bring about 
a change of colour. Of this two instances are 
known to me. In the one case Hydrangeas are 
growing on either side of a little streamlet, 
which runs about 8 feet below the level of the 
ground, and the plants on one side bear pink 
flowers, those on the other side, blue. In the 
other case enormous bushes line both sides of a 
carriage-drive, those on the right hand pro- 
ducing pink blossoms, those on the left hand, 
blue. In both cases it would be imagined that 
the soil on either side of the streamlet and 
drive would be similar, but there is evidently 
some constituent present on the one side which 
is lacking on the other. It is sometimes stated 
that by watering these plants with a liquid 
heavily impregnated with iron or alum, or by 
burying iron filings in the ground, blue flowers 
may be secured, but though a certain change of 
colour may be effected, the clear blue of natur- 
ally grown plants is absent. Even where soil is 
obtained from ground producing blue Hydran- 
geas the result is not necessarily satisfactory, 
for a plant grown by a friend in earth, taken 
from among the exceptionally blue-flowered 
plants already mentioned, bore pink and not 
blue blossoms. My experience is that blue 
Hydrangeas are to be found in all manner of 
soils, whether gravelly, peaty, loamy, slaty, or 
iron impregnated, and in sunny as well as in 
shady spots. It is said that near Angers, in 
France, a soil is found, rich in silica, organic 
matter and humus, that invariably turns 
Hydrangea flowers blue. S. W . Fittherbert. 

' These gardens contain some hundreds 

of Hydrangeas : indeed one might i/.most -^av 
that Heligan is a garden of Hydrangeas, and in 
November last they were a glorious sight. 



Many are growing under the shade of large trees, 
others in the open, and the majority of their 
flowers are of a lovely shade of light blue. I be- 
lieve that shade and a certain quality in the soil 
are necessary to produce this beautiful blue in 
the flowers. These gardens are situated quite 
close to the sea, and this may also have some- 
thing to do with the colouring. I have seen blue 
flowers in Hydrangeas at Penrhyn Castle, North 
Wales, the seat of Lord Penrhyn, which is also 
close to the sea, and I noticed many of the 
plants were growing in the shade. G, S. Jordan^ 
Heligan Gardens, Cornwall. 

1 have been much interested in the 

correspondence on this subject. We have some 
old plants which produce flowers as blue as one 
could wish, but if cuttings are rooted from these 
and grown to flower on a single stem with large 
inflorescences, every one of these young plants will 
produce pink flowers After flowering I cut the 
old inflorescence off, and when they flower again 
the following year all the flowers are blue and 
remain so afterwards. Whether I repot the plants 
or not it does not affect the colour. No special 
mineral or chemical is used in any way, and the 
plants are all fed and treated alike. We only shade 
while the plants are in flower. We do not grow 
Hydrangeas permanently out-of-doors, as they will 
not stand the winter here. T. B. Archer, The Hazels 
Gardens, Prescot, Lanes. 

Sowing Small Seeds. — ^The patience of a 
young gardener is often tried when he has to 
transplant seedlings of such plants as Lobelias, 
Begonias (tuberous and fibrous). Gloxinias, Strep- 
tocarpus, Nicotiana, etc., which have been spwn in 
pans or boxes as thickly as hairs on a cat's back. 
All small seeds should be sown evenly and thinly, 
the result being strong healthy seedlings, which, 
after being pricked out, soon make good, strong 
plants. The same thing applies to the sowing 
of many sorts of vegetables, whether sown early 
in boxes and frames, or in the open ground. 
Much seed is wasted yearly through being sown 
too thickly. W. H. Collett, Huntsham Couit Gardens, 
B amp ton, N. Devon. 

Qas Tar as an Insecticide. — The vines in 
four vineries of which I had the care five years 
ago were covered with mealy bug. After pruning 
and removing the loose bark they were thoroughly 
washed twice with Gishurst compound, and after- 
wards painted with a mixture of nine parts clay, 
one of gas tar. one of soft soap, and half of sulphur. 
These ingredients were stirred in boiling water, 
and when the liquid was cold the rods were painted 
with it, but not the young wood and buds. I use 
this preparation each year, and have not been 
troubled with bug since. It is also an excellent 
remedy for scale or other insect pests. This year 
1 intend to syringe a few fruit trees with this 
substance. With regard to the petroleum I feel 
sure Mr. Huntley does not mean neat petroleum, 
even when the sap is up, but it is one of the best 
insecticides for hard wooded plants when mixed 
with boiling soap and used carefully. A gardener 
I knew kept a small bottle of petroleum, and when 
the vines were in full leaf he placed a spot of the 
petroleum on every bug he could find. It killed 
the bug certainly, but when the vines were started 
the next spring it was found that th«y were nearly 
killed, too, Cautious. 

The following is a copy of a recipe from 

the Gardeners' Year Booh for 1874 :— " To destroy 
mealy bug, Mr. Speed, the able gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, has furnished 
us with the following infallible remedy. Take a 
pint of gas tar and mix with it a pint of dry 
powdered clay. Form the whole into a paste by 
adding by degrees a gallon of warm soft water. If 
this is applied with a brush during winter it 
effectually destroys mealy bug and indeed all 
insects, while it does not injure the trees." This 
recipe is over 30 years old and yet we are still 
discussing the merits of gas tar as an insecticide. 
I do not think gas tar or any such crude mixture 
will give as much satisfaction as the very reliable 
preparations sent out by the horticultural sundries- 
men. A. Prince, Brockwell Park Gardens. 

It may be of interest to many readers. 

to have the experience of one who has used 
gas tar in various forms on fruit trees generally. 
There can be little doubt but that it is a 
most effective insecticide, and, when used in 
moderation, is quite safe to apply to fruit trees. 
I do not know what South-East Sussex means 
by *' diluted," but the form in which I have u.sed 
it, with very satisfactory results on Plum and 



other trees, more with the object of saving th©^ 
buds than the killing of insects, has been as 
follows : — Place a quantity of newly -made tar in 
an old iron pan, about half fill it with tar, and 
the other half with soft water. Leave this 
undisturbed for 48 hours. One gallon of the 
water only (the tar must not be disturbed) shoulr* 
be mixed with four gallons of soft water ; and 
if the trees are syringed with this mixture I dO' 
not think birds or insects will visit the trees for 
some time afterwards. In time, however, th^ 
unpleasant smell is lost, and it will then bo 
necessary to make a second application. The 
tar may be covered with water several times, and 
must be stirred in order to allow the water to 
become impregnated with the gases. With re- 
gard to Mr. Wilkinson's treatment of vines with 
tar, I can thoroughly recommend it. I have used 
it for years past exactly as Mr. Wilkinson re- 
commends. I have also used it mixed with a 
little clay for the destruction of American 
aphis, with the best of results. I have also 
used it on orchard trees to prevent hares and 
rabbits from eating the bark. On one occasion 
the man sent to do the work used it in a pure 
state. They were young trees, and I must con- 
fess that I felt anxious as to their condition 
for some time. However, they came through 
the ordeal safely, and no mischief whatever 
resulted to the trees. T. A. 



BuRBANK's Crimson Winter Rhui 

Amongst the advertisements in a former issue o 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society will be 
found one, occup3ring two pages, descriptive of 
••Burbank's Crimson Winter Rhubarb." The 
advertiser, after stating that he has ' * secured an 
importation of the latest and most valuable vege- 
table novelty produced by * the notorious Wizard 
of the West ' and raised in California four years 
ago," proceeds to give a quotation from the June 
number of the World's Work in praise of his wares. 
To this I desire to add a postscript, which has a 
most important bearing upon the identity of the 
article in question. In the course of a letter pub- 
lished in a later issue of the same magazine Mr. 
Lloyd, a seedsman of Sydney, N.S.W., states; 
"In the June issue of your interesting magazine 
there is a chapter devoted to Mr. Burbank's crea- 
tions. . . . and there is a statement in the 
opening paragraph to which I take exception. 
It is ' only recently the King ordered from him a 
new variety of Rhubarb. It was obtained by Mr. 
Burbank from the wild Australian Rhubarb. . . .' 
Now I do not think Mr. Burbank could hav» 
stated that he obtained it from the wild Aus2«'alian 
Rhubarb, because we do not know of any such» 
but what we do know is that we supplied Mr. 
Burbank with seed of a variety which I t)elieve^ 
was originated by a grower in Australia, and is 
known as Topp's Crimson Winter Rhubarb, and 
is the variety referred to by your contribu- 
tor. ... I am under the impression that 
an English firm include it in their list and 
call it some special name of their own.** I 
think the case an interesting one. throwing as it 
does such a strong light upon the origin of this 
particular " latest and most valuable vegetable 
novelty." A. G. [Is there a wild Australian 
Rhubarb? We think not, and we are not aware 
that Mr. Burbank has ever claimed this variety as 
his production. — Ed.] 

Sweet Peas (see p. 90).— Mr. Brotherston's 
experience of the remarkable growth obtained 
from Sweet Pea plants, when very thinly sown or 
planted, should encourage other growers to be less 
free with their seed. It is not until some one 
bolder than another has the courage to break 
away from stereotyped methods in sowing seeds, 
not only of S\^eet Peas, but of edible ones also, 
that the real capacity of strong growers to 
" branch " and thus become unusually productive 
is discovered. Only a few days ago a gardener 
stated that last year he sowed three seeds to a 
clump instead of the customary 10 or 12, and was 
astounded at the almost marvellous growth, 
branching, and fine blooms that resulted. It is by 
sucli thin sowing and the consequent free branching 
growth that our leading vegetable growers obtain 
their superb samples of Edible Peas and Runner 
Beans. But in obtaining seed of any of these 
plants, it is wise to select only the finest for sow- 
ing, and even when sown in pots singly, as Mr. 
Brotherston advises for Sweet Peas, to put out only 
the strongest plants, and thus is secured at once 
the finest growth and flowers, and a spectally 
robust strain. A D. 
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RuBUt BiFLORUS. — ^This plant, with its 
long, whitish, \^ax-covered canes, has been a 
conspicuous object in these gardens during the 
winter in the midst of some Camellias and 
Ericas. This variety was, I believe, brought 
from the Himalayas, and is b^ many persons 
confused with R. leucodermis, a native of 
Oregon, U.S.A. R. biflorus has much the 
longer spines, and they are more widely sepa- 
rated than in R. leucodermis. The bark also is 
very much whiter, and the growths resemble 
those of a Blackberry, while R. leucodermis has 
more the appearance of a Raspberry cane. R. 
phoenicolasius has a rich red -coloured bark, and 
all three species are exceedingly ornamental in 
the garden at this season. The fruits of R. 
biflorus are very pretty in July. These plants 
grow freely in a moderately heavy soil, which, 
however, should have a mulching of cow manure 
applied during the growing season. W, A, 
Cook. 

Daffodil ** Blindness." — I have more than 
once stated in the Gardeners^ Chronicle that 
"blindness" in Daffodils is a misnomer, but 
there still exist persons who believe that the 
flowering spathe is capable of evaporaring, or at 
least vanishing from the bulb, leaving no trace 
behind. I have also stated that a bulb may be 
so badly diseased as to be incapable of produc- 
ing a single root«-fibre, yet that same bulb would, 
provided it contained the traces of the inflores- 
cence within it, produce a scape in the ordinary 
course. I enclose a bulb for your inspection, 
which is a poor example, and with no roots de- 
veloped, yet not only has the flower been pro- 
duced, but, as you will observe, it is of ex- 
cellent size and finish, and, more extraordinary 
still, the leafage is without spot or blemish. 
From these data I conclude that this disease- 
stricken bulb contracted largely of the disease 
now responsible for the non-production of root- 
fibres after the rudimentary flower was formed 
in the early summer of 1906. It is curious and 
interesting to add that this diseased bulb has 
produced its flower, &c., much in advance of 
other bulbs of the same batch that are healthy 
and well rooted. E, H, Jenkins^ Hampton Hill, 

Aspidistra punctata. — ^Tbis species of Aspi- 
distra has, I believe, become almost ousted from 
caltivation by its more robust allies, the green and 
variegated forms of A. lurida. Notwithstanding 
that it is not quite so vigorous in its habit as A. 
lurida. it is undoubtedly a plant, owing to the 
peculiar markings of its leaves, worthy of greater 
attention. Quite recently I came across three 
excellent specimens of this particular species grow- 
ing in a window. The owners had the impression 
that they possessed quite a new form of Aspidistra. 
It may be readily characterised by its deep olive- 
green leaves which are punctuated with white spots. 
Like all the forms of Aspidistra, it succeeds 
admirably in a compost of good fibrous loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand. F. G. Tutcher. 

Apple Minohull Crab. — In a district in 
which I was living some vears ago. this variety 
bad evidently at one time been thought much of, 
as part of an orchard had been planted with it, but 
subsequently these trees were ' ' headed down ' ' and 
grafted with Blenheim Pippin and Tom Putt. Al- 
though Minchull Crab itself is a good cropper and 
grower, it had not imparted these qualities to 
either of the varieties worked upon it, but on the 
contrary the grafted varieties grew so strongly 
that few fruits were ever formed, and the trees 
were ultimately grubbed up. W. H. Clarke, Aston 
Romint, Oxon, 
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NEW INVENTION. 



MissRs. Skinnrr, Board & Co., of Bristol, have intro- 
doced a boiler which is called the '* Deflecta." They 
dttchbe it as a tnultitubular saddle boiler cased with 
» leries of chambers in such a manner as to baffle 
vxi deflect the flame and heat in passing over the 
tobet of the boiler. It has the advantages of a tubular 
boiler without what has hitherto been its gr««t dis- 
advantage, i.e., masonry setting, so that any part cnn be 
tnstantlj exposed by aetacbing the chamoers covering 
•be defective part. The series of chambers are rendered 
ntkoke-tight hj^ means of faced edges, and to attach these to 
boiler (which is sent out complete) is a matter occupying 
but a few minutes. The *' DarLECTA " boiler is practically 
enveloped by the flame and beat-generated, thus rendering 
oon-coodocUng covering unnecessary to obtain full power; 
<^ther does the temperature of the chambers necessitate 
^veriQg owing to the baffling of the flame by the tubes of 
'>pu«r. Great economy in luel and other advantages are 
fil«med by the patentees. . 



BOTAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 

Febsuasy 13. — ^As '\s customary every year 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of this 
society, a largt> display of exhibits was made 
at the meeting held on Tuesday last, and there 
were numerous Fellows present on the various 
committees and amongst the visitors. 

Orchids were shown well from numerous col- 
lections, and the Orchid Committee recom- 
mended Awards, including one First-Class Cer- 
tificate and two Awards of Merit. 

The Flo^l Committee recommended 
Awards of Merit to Kalanchoe Dyeri and 
Nephrolepis Whitman!. 

The chief exhibit before the Fruit & Vege- 
table Committee was that of a magnificent 
group of Orange trees and gathered fruits of 
varieties of the Orange, and also species of 
Citrus shown by Messrs. Rivers. 

The annual general meeting of Fellows was 
held at 8 o'clock in the afternoon. Everything 
being satisfactory, there was no discussion, and 
the proceedings lasted for little more than half 
an hour. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. John Green, T. W. Turner, C. R. 
Fielder, W. Bain, Chas. E. Shea, W. Cuthbert- 
son, W. P. Thompson, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. 
James, H. B. May, Jas. Walker, Chas. E. Pear- 
son, C. Blick, J. T. Bennett Poe, J. Douglas, 
S. Reuthe, H. J. Cutbush, Geo. Gordon, Chas. 
Dixon, Ed. Mawlejr, Geo. Paul, J. F. McLeod, 
W. Howe, J. Jennings, N. F. Barnes, and R. 
Hooper Pearson. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, filled a 
very long table with named varieties of the 
florists' Primula, prominent among them being 
the peerless Duchess and derivative hybrids ; 
His Majesty, with large, double, white flowers ; 
Royal White, and many others, including seed- 
lings in white, blue, crimson, pink, and other 
shades. The plants were exceptionally well 
grown, being compact and with bright, healthy 
foliage. The same firm displayed on an adja- 
cent table a selection of Cyclamen in named 
varieties. We may mention, as being especially 
free flowering, the varieties Giant Pink and 
White Butterfly. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Another excellent display of Primula sinensis, 
totalling nearly 200 plants, was shown by Messrs. 
H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent. The plants 
were exceptionally robust, and were carrying 
very large " pips," some being 2 inches in dia- 
meter. One of the best varieties in this col- 
lection was Mrs. C. F. Raphael, with large in- 
florescence of rosy-pink coloured flowers of the 
largest type. There was also the fine white 
Queen Alexandra, Herbert Bennett (light blue), 
Mrs. Gregory, (a free-flowering, double-pink 
variety, very useful for cut purposes). Sir F. 
Fuller (salmon-pink), and many others. (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, exhibited a very pretty assort- 
ment of winter-flowering. Carnations; miscel- 
laneous greenhouse flowering subjects, includ- 
ing Kalancboe Dyeri, Primula kewensis X, 
Astilbe (Spirsa) japonica, remarkably well- 
flowered ; sturdy little plants of white and pink 
varieties of Azaleas, with a profusion of flowers, 
Chieranthus kewensis X, &c., and, as a sepa- 
rate exhibit, some interesting early-flowcnng 
shrubs, among which we noticed the large- 
flowered Jasminum primulinum, Loropetalum 
chinense, Corylopsis paucifolia, a very pretty 
Forsythia, F. intermedia, Andromeda flori- 
bunda. Wistaria, Staphylea, &c. (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, 
Upper Edmonton, staged a number of well- 
flowered Azaleas, a selected strain of Primula 
obconica, and many choice Ferns, including 
many handsome crested Nephrolepis, such as 
N. Todeaoides, a variety unsurpassed for its 
beauty; N. Whitmani (new), N. elegantissima, 
N. Piersoni, and plants of the less pinnatifid 
type, of which N. exaltata and N. Fosteri are 
Uie best examples. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgate Nur- 
series, Middlesex, staged a very large number of 
forced flowering shrubs, including Magnolias, 
Azaleas, Lilac, Wistarias, ornamental species 
of Pyrus and Prunus, Daphnes, Spiraea Thun- 



bergi, &c., with a setting of Ferns as a ground- 
work and an edging of Ericas. (Silver-Gilt Flora 
Medal.) 

The largest group in the Hall was a collection 
of Magnolias, staged by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush & 
Sons, Highgate, London, N. A very fine speci- 
men, pyramid trained, of M. Halleana occupied 
the centre of the exhibit, and there were also tall 
trees of this variety at either end of the exhibit. 
Some very well-grown espalier plants of this and 
othe^ species were prominent, and would be 
suit^le for wall training. The species included 
the dark red Lennd, speciosa (conspicua), Soul- 
angeana, amabilis and Alexandrina, alba 
superba, &c. Arranged in a setting of Ferns 
and small Palms, and relieved with taller Palms 
at the back, the group was one of much merit. 
The same firm also displayed seasonable Alpine 
flowers, and a very pretty collection of Cro- 
cuses. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, filled the comer adjacent to the east an- 
nexe with a group of Camellias, having large 
plants of the old alba plena — still one of the 
best white kinds ; Reine des fleurs (red), im- 
bricata, &c., at the back, and smaller plants of 
these and other varieties, such as Corallina, 
Beauty of Waltham, Tricolor, a single variety 
with striped petals, Princess Charlotte, &c., in 
the foreground. (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, showed hardy foliage and 
flowering shrubs, prominent among them being 
the new Buddleia asiatica. 

Lady Tait, Park Hill, Streatham (gr..Mr. W. 
Howe), made a bright display with forced 
bulbous plants — ^Tulips, Daflodils, Hyacinths, 
and Lachenalias. There was a remarkable 
freshness about this exhibit, and evidence of 
skill in forcing. The group received the high 
award of a Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal. 

Messrs. J. Hill & Son, Barrowficld Nurseries, 
Edmonton, had Ferns in variety, a good selec- 
tion of beautiful kinds, all admirably grown. 
We have space only to mention a few of the 
choicer examples, such as Gleichenia flabellata» 
Polypodium Schneideri, P. irioides,* Davallia 
novae zealandiae, Polypodium quercifolium (a 
magnificent specimen), Gymnogramme schizo* 
phylla gloriosa, &c. (Silver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal.) 

The best plants of Cyclamen seen in the Hall 
this season were shown by Mr. W. Seward, The 
Beeches, Hanwell, W. The foliage was almost 
hidden by a wealth of flowers, and the group » 
viewed from either end, was a carpet of colour. 
Each plant was a specimen of the best culture, 
and the strain is one of exceptional merit. 
(Silver- Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Lord Aldenham, Elstree House, Elstree (gr. 
Mr. Edwin Beckett), displayed a group of Cycla- 
men, for which he was awarded a Silver Flora 
Medal. 

C. F. Raphael, Esq., Porters Park, Shenley 
(gr. Mr. A. Grubb), displayed a group of large 
plants of Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations 
of the deep-coloured variety Princess of Wales. 
The blooms were large and the colour well de- 
ve'.oped. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park 
Nurseries, Enfield, showed some pretty vases of 
Carnations, and a mixed collection of indoor 
flowering plants, among which we noticed many 
species of Acacia, Euphorbia pulcherrima. 
Daphnes, the new Nephrolepis Whitmani, and 
a batch of plants ol Dracaema Doucetti, a very 
ornamental plant, with narrow leaves that are 
striated and edged with gold. (Bronze Flora 
Medal.) ' 

Messrs. Felton & Sons, Florists, Hanover 
Square, London, showed vases of Carnations, 
including the beautiful scarlet variety Britannia, 
one of the best and brightest of this popular 
flower. 

Mr. W. Palmer, Nurseryman, Andover, 
showed plants of Chinese Primulas, labelled 
the Andover strain. Some small plants in 60- 
pots had been specially grown for table decora- 
tion. At one end of the group was a batch of 
Primulas of the stellata type, with blush- white 
flowers ; it was named Queen Alexandra. 

Some heavily-flowered plants of Freesia rc- 
fracta were exhibited by Mrs. B. Gregory, 
Shoreham, near Sevenoaks (gr. Mr. Lawrence). 

Miss Dodge, Loseley Park, Guildford (gr. 
Mr. R. Stanard), showed a panicle of fruits of 
Chamaerops Fortunei. 
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Mr. A. F. DUTTOd, Iver, flucka, displaysd 
m improved form of Ibe while Mrs. T. W. Law- 
ion Car nation. 

Sweet Peaa and Carnations formed the sub- 
jects of an exhibit staged by Mr. C. Enoeluann, 
Horaeybrook Nurseries, Saffron Walden, Esbci. 

Mr. G. Reothb, Kealon, Kent, showed 
several intci«stin£ Alpine plants, dwarf Coni- 
fers, Berbeiia nepaleasis, a great improvement 
on B. Mahopia, to which type it is allied; 
Ganya elliptica, Daphnes, &c. (Uroiiie Flora ' 
Medal-) 

Sir Edjiino Louer, Bart., Leonardslee, Hor- 
sham, Sussex (gr. Mr. W. A. Cook), showed un- 
common flowers and shrubs from his interest- 
ing garden. A basliet of Sariacenia purpuie^ 
was conspicuous ; we also noticed Cirevillea 
rosmarini folia, Chimonanthus fragrans, rare 
species of Hollies, &c. (Silver Banhsian Medal.) 

Messrs. Baib & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, displayed Narcissi, and several 
pretty Alpines. Farced plants of Solomon's Seal 
— Polygonatum multiflotum were interesting ; 
we also noticed the new Fre«zia Chapmanii x . 

Mr. HoBElT SvoENSAM, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, had pots of forced bulbs grown in 
moss fibre, with no drainage provided to the 
receptacles. The plants had flowered well in 
this material. 

Collections of Alpine and hardy plants were 
shown by Messrs. Tnos. S. Wase, Ltd., Fell- 
ham, who had also Carnations and Primulas. 
(Bronze Klora Medal) ; Messrs. John Peed & 
Sons, West Norwood, including hardy succu- 
lent plants, Primula obconica, Ac. ; and the 
Misses Hopkins, Barming, near Maidstone, 
Kent- 

AWARDS Of MESIT. 

Niphrohpis exaltaia var. Whilmam.—T\i\3 
varietv m.iv be described as between N, elegan- 
tissim'a, which was shown last year at the Hol- 
land Park eihibltion, and N. Todeaoides, which 
was illustrated in the supplement to our issue 
for December 29 last. When fully developed, 
U»e fronds are fairly erect, rather spreading, and 
much less plumose than N. Todeaoides, the 
pinnuteis being shorter and less acute. It 
should make a good decorative plant. Shown 
by Mr. H. B. May and Messrs. H. Low & Co. 
■ (Award of Merit.) 

KalaxrhJi Dyiri.— This species from British 
Central Africa was first described in the Gar- 
dtntrs- CItronicle for June 4, 1904, p. 3;4, and 
the flowers formed the subject of out supple- 
mentary illustration to the issue for May 12, 
1906. The Rowers are white, and the corolla 
tube about I) inch in length. The spread of 
the segments measures about the same diameter. 
The plants grow 2\ feel high, or even higher, 
and the leaves are 6 inches or more long and 5 
inches broad. Shown by Messrs. JAS. VeItcH 

« Sons, Ltd. 

Orchid Committee. 

Frestnl : 1- Gurney Fowler, Esq., in the chair; 
and Messrs. las. O'Brien (hon. sec.), Harry J. 
Veitch, de B. Crawshay, W, Bolton, W, BoiaO. 
A. A. McBean. Francis Wellesley, F. M. 
Ogilvie, F. J, Hanbury. A. A. Peeters, W. H. 
White, W. H. Young, H. G. Alexander, H. A. 
Tracy, W. A. Bilney, A. Dye, G. F. Moore, 
H G. Thwaites, E. Ashworth, J. Charlesworth 
and C. J. Lucas. 

There was a fine show of Orchids; several 
»ery nice groups were arranged and no fewer 
than forty-five novelties entered to go before 
the committee, but only one First Class Certifi- 
cate and two Awards of Merit were voted. 

J. Bradehaw, Esq., The Grange, Southgate 
(gr. Mr. Whiteleggel, was awarded a Silver-Gill 
Flora Medal for a very fine group in which the 
Lycastes, Odontoglossums, and white forms of 
Caltleya Triante were eicellent. Of the last- 
oamed, C. Triante Emerald and C- T. Pan- 
dora had fine white flowers with a pale pink 
tint on the lip. Of the coloured forms, C- T. 
I-ord Chancellor was a fine flower o( the C, T. 
Baekhousiana class. Odontoglossuras noted 
were 0. Othello, of good colour, O. amabile 
punctati^simum, finely spotted with purple; O. 
Lambeauianum, and other hybrids. The best of 
the varieties of Lycaste Skiiuieri were the vane- 
lie-^ Enchantress, alba, and Vulcan ; and of 
hybrids there were a good rosy-red L. Ballis, 
and the tine L- Imschooliana variety amabilis. 
' Messrs. Chableswokth tc Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, secured a Silver-Gilt Flora Medal for a 
very handsome group of principally showy 
hybrids. The more important things were 



arranged in batches of a doiea or so, and the 
effect wa:s exoellenl. At one etid was a batch of 
the dark orange-red Lclio-Cattleya Charles- 
wortbii, around which were Brasso-Caf.leya 
Thomtonii, and a plant of the new Odonlonia 
Ellwoodii (O. cirrosum x Miltonia Roezlii), 
with a singular, narrow-petalled while flower 
with a few purple spots on the lip. Next were 
a clump of fine varieties of Odontoglossum 
Rolfeee ; then an arrangement of the handsome 
Cattleya Octave Doin ; then a fine set of Odon- 
toglossum cri spurn, including rome spotted 
forms. Beyond were some finely-coloured Lalio- 
Cattleya luminosa, and a further batch of 
hybrid Odonlogloasums, and the showy Caltleya 
Enid. Others noted were Odontioda Bohn- 
hoffiee and O. heatonensis, good Lxlia albida, 
and Miltonia Warsoewiczii. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, lung's Road, Chelsea, were awarded a 
Silver Flora Medal for a neat group of rare and 
well-grown Orchids, among which were three 
varieties of their pretty hybrid Cyptipedium 
Little Gem (Harrisianum superbum x Daron 
Schroder) of fine form and good colour, one of 
the varieties having the lower sepals enlarged, 
divided and coloured like the dorsal sepal; C. 
Tityus superbum of the dark rich colour of the 
best C. tiiumphans ; a remarkably good C. 
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Milo, C. vexillarium and other Cypripediums, 
Cattleya Triana, &c. 

H. S. Ctoodson, Esq., Fair Lawn, Putney (gr, 
Mr. G, E, Day), received a Silver Flora Medal 
(or a good group of Cypripedium, Caltleyaa, 
Odontoglossums, &c., the best of which were 
Odontoglossum Othello var. Geo. E. Day, a 
finely formed yellow flower almost covered with 
dark chestnut-ced blotches ; a very handsome 
dark form of 0. Wikkeanum Goodsoni ; the 
beautiful O, loochristiense Tracyanum, whicn 
had already gained an Award of Merit ; and 
some excellent hybrid Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Sandeb & Sons, St. Albans, secured 
a Silver Flora Medal for an effective group, in 
which were good forms of Caltleya Triana, 
the variety exquisita being while with a slight 
tinge of lavender colour ; a good selection of 
hybrid Odontoglossums, one of the most note- 
worthy being O. Watlianum princeps, a remark- 
able advance on previous forms in size and 
colour ; O. Harryano-ciispum raacrochilum, 
with a large shield-shaped labellum ; O. loo- 
christiense nobilius, a charmingly -blotched 
(lower ; some fine O. Wikkeanum, and other 
hybrids. The Cypripediums, which were numer- 
ous, included several new forms. Others noted 



o-Cattleya Thornlonii, ftc. 



Messrs. Jas. Cvfueb & Son, Cbeltenhaa, re- 
ceived a Silver Flora Medal for a fine group ■■>{ 
Cypripediums, varieties of Lselia anceps, Odon- 
toglossums, &c., among which of special merit 
were Cypripedium aureum virginale, and othtr 
varieties of C. aureum ; C. viU-exul, C. Mas- 
tersio-exul, C. "Transvaal," C. tonso-villosum, 
C. Lathamianum giganteum, &c. ; the group al«3 
contained the large and singular Masdevallia 
gargantua, nice plants of M. Hincksiana, some 
pretty Dendrobiums, scarlet Sophronitis, 4c. 

Messrs, Hugh Low & Co. staged a group 
which i.icluded good Cypripedium aureus) Sur- 
prise, C. a. tEdippe, C. Mrs. \Vm. Moslyn, C. 
Euryades enfieldjense, a large and finely-spotted 
form ; C, Memoria Jerninghamige, a very beau- 
tiful hybrid of fine shape ; a selection of Den- 
drobiums, Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, 4c. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Ahmstbong & Bbown, Tunbridgo 
Wells, staged a good selection of hybrid Cypri- 
pediums, of which specially good were C. Minos 
Youngii, C. nitens Queen of Yellows. C. Juno 
Orchidhurst variety, C. aureum virginale, and a 
very dark form of C. Fairrieanum. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. F- G. YoiTic, St, Albans, staged an in- 
teresting collection of hybrid Cypripediun:s, 
several of which were exceptionally pretty. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

R. I, Measubes, Esq., Camberwell |gr. Mr. 
Smith), staged a group which included the 
greenish Cypripedium venuatum Measure sia- 
num, the fine C. I.«ander Cambridge Lodge 
variety, C. Woottonii, C. Bryan, 4c. 

Messrs. J. & A. McBean, Cooksbridge, weie 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal and a Cultural 
Commendation lor a pretty little group of the 
dark scarlet Kpiphronitia Veitchii. 

Fbascis \Vellesley, Ksq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), again showed the noble 
(Jypripedium ^son giganteum, the fine C 
Tracyanum, with a large amount of pure white 
in the dorsal sepal, and which has already been 
given an Award of Merit ; a fine plant of C. 
Ville de Paris var. magnifica, with four massive 
yellow flowers finely spotted on the dorsal sepal, 
which has the marginal and upper third pute 
white; C. aureo-Spicetianum and the ptetij 
white-petalled Caltleya chocoensia Mrs. Frantis 
Wellesley, which has a yellow disc to the lip 
and light rose markings. 

Messrs. Linden, Brussels, showed Odonto- 
glosaum crispum Gloire de Moortebeek and 0. 
c. Bijou de Moortebeek, two very fine blotched, 
home-raised forms ; Odontoglossum auriferum 
(Halli-scanthum x crispuml ; and O. crispum 
Prince Carneval, a good blotched, imported 

M, A. A. Peetebs. Brussels, showed two fine 
forms of his beautiful Odontoglossum Lam- 
beauianum (for the variety Idol, see Awards!, 
and Cypripedium Leeanum Laekenense, a Urge 
yellow and white, sparsely- spotted form. 

Sir Fkedebick Wican, Bart., Clare Lawn, 
East Sheen (gr, Mr. W. H. Young), sent Cym- 
bidium grandiflorum and C. ebiirneum, the 
parents of his good form of C. Hol ford ianum, 
three nice plants of which were also shown. 

M. Mebtens, Mont St. Amand, Ghent, showed 
several hybrid Odontoglossums and Cypri- 
pediums. 

Messrs, J. W. Moobe, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, 
showed a selection in which were Cypripedium 
Miss Louisa Fowler, the fine C. aureum vir- 
ginale magnificum, varieties of C. .tlaus, C, 
Bassano, and a pretty, nearly-white form of C, 
Mendelii, with dark rose front to the lip- 
Messrs. Heath d Sos, Cheltenham, showed a 
selection of Cypripediums, &c. 

H, J. BROWltow, Esq., Rann Lea, Ramhill, 
Lancashire (gr. Mr. J. Morgan), showed Cypri- 
pedium Fulshawense Bromilow's var., a large 
and well-formed flower. 

De B. Chawshav, Esq,, Rosefield, SevenosliJ 
(gr. Mt. Snbles), showed Latlia anceps •■ Holli- 
dayana Theodora," a very fine, hroad-pelaUed, 
while form, with violet lines on the side lobes ol 
the lip, and \ellow crest ; and a good whiK 
Odontoglossum crispum, which was the first tnJ* 
crispum (o be raised; also O, Hunnewellianum 
X O, crispum " Raymond Crawshay," to prove 
that even the most promising crosses may n"l 
always answer expectation, (or this proves to M 
an indifferent O. Adrianic. 

J, GuENEY Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, Saaib 
Woodford, sent Odontoglossum '■ Othello" Fow- 
ler's variety, a large, cream-while flower, wil" 
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cinnamon«brown blotches, and with purple spot- 
ting on the base of- the white lip ; also Odonto- 
glussum Lobbi Jamabile X Pescatorei), a pretty 
hybrid near to O. Larabeauianum. 

'Dr. HoDCKiNSON, The Grange, Wilmslow, 
stnt the dark-coloured Cypripedium insigne 
McXibianum in good form. 

Mr. John Robson, Altrincham, showed Cypri- 
pedium aureum '' Pomona " and three other 
hybrids, also a- good blotched Odonto^lossum 
crispum. 

F. Menteith Ogilvik, Esq., Oxford (gr. Mr. 
Balmforth), showed a strong specimen of Cypri- 
pedium aureum Hyeanum. 

G. Jessop, Esq., Rawdon, sent Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum " Lucifer," a very good dark form. 

Hekiy Little, Esq., Baronshalt, Twicken- 
ham (gr. Mr. Howard), sent Odontoglossum cris- 
pum Miss Little, a very nice white variety. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certificate. 

Od^toghssum LambeauiaHum *^ Idol^''^ from M. 
A. A. Peeters, Brussels. — A noble exten- 
sion of this fine hybrid, two forms of which 
have already been illustrated in the Gardeners^ 
CkronicU. The large, broad-petalled flower was 
of a rose-coloured ground, heavily blotched with 
claret. Lip white, with violet blotches at the 
base. 

Award of Merit. 

Odontoglossum venustulum ** ApoJlOf'' from J. 
BiADSHAW, Esq., Southgate (gr. Mr. White- 
le^). — A very attractive hybrid, With cream- 
white flowers blotched with purple. 

Calogynt Coimanii (speciosa major x cristata 
alba), from Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. 
P. Bound). — A very interesting cross and quite 
intermediate between the parents. Flowers 
several on a raceme, large, white, with reddish- 
orange crest on the lip. (See flg. 48, p. 108.) 

Fmit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Geo. Bunyard, Esq. (chairman), and 
Mi^ssTS. Jos. Cheal, Chas. O. Walker, W. Bates, 
Ceo. Woodward, A. Dean, Ed. Beckett, Jas. 
Gibson, Geo. Keif, H. Parr, A. R. Allan, H. 
T. Wright, R. Lye, H. Markham, W. Fyfe, W. 
rope, G. Reynolds, J. Davis, C. G. A. Nix, J. 
Mclndoe, Jno. Lyne, O. Thomas, W. H. Divers, 
W. Poupart, and A. H. Pearson. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nur- 
series, King's Road, Chelsea, exhibited a new 
Pear named " John Scden," raised from a cross 
between the varieties Bergamotte Esperen and 
Winter Nelis. The sample had been so con- 
scientiously tested by the committee that we 
were unable to see a whole fruit afterwards, but 
we believe that ia appearance the seedling 
somewhat resembles Bergamotte Esperen, and 
has slightly better flavour. 

A fine sample of Chicory came from Miss M. 
H. Dodge, Loseley Park, Guildford (gr. Mr. R. 
Staward). .. 

Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts., displayed a collection of Oranges, both 
fruits and plants. On former occasions at these 
meetings Messrs. Rfvers have displayed excel- 
lent groups of these fruits, but this time they 
surpassed all their previous displays, and it 
was undoubtedly the finest group of any subject 
in the hall. We have no space to catalogue the 
many varieties shown, but may state that the 
variety Achilles had 20 fruits on one branch, 
and Excelsior as many as 30, which may be 
taken as a criterion of the splendid culture seen 
in the exhibit. (Gold Medal.) 

AboMt 35 dishes of Apples were shown by O. 
Pearce Serocold, Esq., Taplow Hill, Taplow 
Igr. Mr. R. Bullock). Some of the varieties were 

S resented in excellent condition, especially 
lelon Apple. There were also good dishes of 
Allington Pippin, Claygate Pearmain, Baxter's 
Pearmain, Cox's Orange Pippin, &c. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Award of Merit. 
Orange Excelsior. — This variety was selected 
from Messrs. Rivers' group for its remarkable 
cropping qualities and its value as a decorative 
fruit tree. It is a very old variety, and has 
been grown at Sawbridgeworth for over 50 
years. A small tree in the orangery has 116 
fruits, and a branch exhibited had 30 Oranges, 
anany being in clusters of from two to six. It 
belongs to the St. Michael type, is rather long, 
"val, and with somewhat thick rind, that is 
^lightiy ribb?d. .Mr. Rivers informed us that 
the flavour of the fruits when ripe is very agree- 
able. 



HOBTICULTUBAL CLUB. 

February 12. — The annual general meeting of 
the members of the club was held at 5 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at the Hotel Windsor, Westminster, the 
president, Sir John Llewellyn, Bart., in the chair. 

The report stated that there are now 124 
meml)ers. The papers read ^t meetings held 
during the year included ** Hybrid Orchids," 
by Mr. H. J. Chapman ; *' Parasitism," by Prof. 
Farmer ; " Horticultural and Agricultural Edu- 
cation," by Mr. A. E. Brooke- H un t ; *'In the 
World of Ferns," by Mr. C. T. Druery ; *' Co- 
operation," by Mr. T. W. Sanders; and ** The 
Gooseberry Mildew," by Pri,f. Salmon, 'llie 
annual outing took place in July, when nearly 
seventy members and friends visited the gardens 
at Halton and Tring, by kind invitation of Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild and Lord Rothschild. Mr. 
Harry J. Veitch undertook all the arrangements 
on that occasion, and the outing proved to be a 
most enjoyable one. In August the delegates to 
the Hybridisation Conference were entertained at 
dinner by the invitation of Sir John Llewellyn. 
Owing to unusual circumstances, there was a 
deficit on the year's working of 17s. 9d. 

The report was adopted, and the officers and 
committee re-elected. 



musical honours. A good programme of vocal 
and instrumental music was rendered under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Morrison. Mr. Druery 
amused everyone present by his original recita- 
tion, "A Cheap Dinner." 



The members and friends assembled at six 
o'clock for the annual dinner. The president, 
Sir John Llewellyn, presided over a company of 
sixty-five ladies and gentlemen. Mr. George 
Paul proposed the toast of "The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society," and having been present 
shortly before at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, his speech was one 
of congratulation. Fortunate, indeed, said Mr. 
Paul, was a society which had an income of 
£5,000 a year more than it wanted ! There were 
cries of *' No " to this, however, and Mr. Paul 
then said '*more than it has absolute need for.'' 
However, he was sure all were delighted to 
know that the society was so prosperous, and 
glad that the club had helped the society in 
various ways in dark days and bright days. 
They wer* pleased also to see that the society 
was putting its large income to good purpose, 
as was iesn in the holding of the Hybridisation 
Conference, and in the establishment of a re- 
search station at Wisley. The society was 
growing rich, but there were no signs that it 
was also growing lazy. Mr. W. A. Bilney, in 
responding to the toast, said that he hoped 
Wisley would become the *' hub '.' of horticulture 
in England. In connection with the subject of 
teaching at Wis!ey, Mr. Bilney said that at pre- 
sent there were 14 students there, and presently 
there would be 10 more from the Surrey County 
Council. At present students remained at 
Wisley for two years, but he hoped this would 
be altered to three years, and that part of the 
time would be spent in France and Germany, to 
enable them to acquire a knowledge of foreign 
methods and foreign languages. 

The president proposed the toast of the 
''Horticultural Club." He said it was the 
daughter of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and in entertaining the distinguished foreign 
visitors in August last, the club discharged one 
of its greatest duties, that of affording hospi- 
tality to eminent visitors to this country. Sir 
John announced that on March 5 Sir George 
Watt would deliver a lecture on the " Hima- 
layas," illustrated with lantern slides. Mr. 
Geo. Monro responded. The toast of the 
" Visitors " was proposed by Mr. Cteorge Bun- 
yard, and responses were made by Col. Prain, 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, Mr. C. du 
P Chiappini. Trade Commissioner to Cape 
Colony, and Captain P. C. Bam, M.L.G., chair- 
man of the South African Produce Exhibition. 
Mr Chiappini said he had onlv been in England 
for two days. He had brougnt 10,000 boxes of 
fruit with him, and he asked Britishers to help 
South Africa to right herself. For every box of 
fruit that arrives here from South Africa, there 
were twenty boxes of fruit rotting on the trees 
in South Africa. He wanted his friends here to 
befriend the fruit when it was placed on the 
English market. It may be stated here that 
Mr. Chiappini and Captain Bam have come to 
this countiy, as have also, amongst others, Mr. 
J. Burtt-Davy (Transvaal) and Mr. Sim (Natal), 
in connection with the South African Exhibi- 
tion to be held shortly in the R.H.S. Hall, 
Westminster. 

The toast of "The Secretary, Mr. Cook," was 
proposed by the chairman and received with 



SCOTTISH HOBTIOULTUBAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The following extracts are taken from Mr. 
David Thomson's presidential address The 
whole address is so suggestive and so stimulat- 
ing that we hope it will be published in full and 
widely circulated. 

In my last address I referred to many changes that 
might take place, and some of them have nearly come 
about. I thtnk I drew your attention to the fact that 
the temperature of Stornoway in the month of January, 
I9g6, was higher than Lt was in the South of France, 
but this year I &nd that the temperature of Iceland, 
a long way north of Stornoway, was higher than it was 
in many portions of Western and South-western Europe. 
It was ao degrees warmer than in Edinburgh and 5 
degrees higher than at Nice, and I made a suggestion 
that the time might come when tourists and invalids 
in quest of sunshine and warmth, instead of going to 
^hat has been termed the Sunny South, would have to 
come to Edinburgh and Stornoway as health resorts, 
but now it seems they will have to go still further 
north at this season of the year to seek the sun. 

After alluding to various civic improvements of 
great local interest, the President continued : 

Ireland. 

I paid a visit to Ireland durin|r the past year, and 
have formed a very different opinion of our neighbour- 
ing island than I had done before. I there saw some 
of the best conducted horticultural establishments I 
have seen anywhere. I was very much surprised with 
the magnificence of some of their public parks and the 
natural beauties of its scenery. 

But what struck me most was to see the dreadful 
state this grand country is getting into. Possessed as 
it is of the finest soil and the finest climate of any 
(>art of the United Kingdom, it is becoming a barren 
waste, and all this after successive Governments have 
tried to improve its condition. The land in Ireland that 
has been given over to the peasantry is going out of 
cultivatioBt because the peasants have neither the knov^ 
ledge nor the means to cultivate it. 

So far as I can see the only way to save Ireland is 
to begin and educate the rising generation, which, 
under existing circumstances, will be a most diAcult 
matter to accomplish. 

Our excursion this year is to visit the Glasgow parks, 
and there is a great treat in store for all those who 
have not yet had the privilege of inspecting those parks. 
There is no town I know of so well supplied with 

Sublic parks or where gardening, in nearly all its 
ranches, is so ably carried out under great climatic 
difficulties as it is In the western city. 

Since the Mendelian theory has been expounded, 
many cross-bred and hybrid plants have been developed, 
which have tendencies that conform pretty definitely to 
mathematical rules^ and this theory has placed the 
work of plant-breeding, particularly with hybrids, upon 
a very much more satisfactory basis than It was pre* 
viously. 

There have been some new diseases to record, and 
the latest of these, the Gooseberry 'mildew, which I have 
already brought under your notice, that threatens to 
exterminate that fruit. I hope, however, some means 
will still be found to stay its disastrous progress. I 
have not heard of its appearance in Scotland as yet, 
but as I have warned you against it, I hope that if 
any of you should discover its existence, you will bring 
the matter before this association. 

During the last la months there have been several 
new Acts of Parliament passed, some of which affect 
horticulturists. I will onlv mention a few. 

Should a gardener fall down cne steps of one of 
those grimy stoke-holes I referred to last year, and 
break his neck, his employer will h.ive to provide for 
his wife and his family until they ran provide for 
themselves, and shotild a gardener, while engaged in 
nailing at the back of a north wall in the winter time 
miss the head of the nail and hit his finger, >hich 
might necessitate the amputation of his hand or am, 
the employer will have to provide for him for life, and 
should a gardener meet with any accident when in the 
execution of his duties, always assuming, of course, 
that he is " compos mentis," his employer will be liable 
in expenses for nis support. Another Act now in force 
ordains that you cannot keep a dog unless vou have a 
collar, with your n.^me and address round bis neck, 
and should he .ittack a burglar or trespasser, and in- 
flict injuries upon them, the owner must pay the costs. 

There is only one more Act which has recently come 
into force to which I will refer, and it is one that 
affects us all very closely. It bears an ugly name. It 
is called " The Prevention of Corruption Act" I sup- 
pose you have all heard of this new Act and the ter- 
rible penalties that follow on all those who break the 
law. 

The Potato boom has passed away, and the gentlemen 
engaged in that particular branch of horticulture have 
got back to their normal condition. The northern 
star in the firmament above still shines bright to guide 
the mariner in his trackless path, but the northern star 
of this hemisphere seems to have sunk into oblivkm 
somewhere in the vicinity of Musselburgh or Inveresk, 
and the Ml Dorado is no longer heard of. The 
*• Factor," I am to'd, has come to stay, but we all 
know that factors will thrive where others would starve. 

Potato-growers have now begun to turn their atten- 
tion to the belter cultivation of the older V)rts. and 
I would like to ask if it is not possible to produce a 
race of Potato* that w'll he disease resisting through 
inosculation when hybridisation has failed. 

The medical profession have found antidotes for 
many human <lisrascs. Thcv have been able to counter- 
act the ill effects of smnU p.'.\. Mjcv have bren able 
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Co find an antidote for hydrophobia, and for many other 
dire diseases. Can we --not find an antidote to the 
Fwitato disease and other diseases affecting plant life? 

Three hundred years of European cultivation have left 
the Potato plant as tender as ever it was, and one 
sharp spring frost is sufficient to kill the plants to the 
ground. And I would here ask our Potato growers if 
we are cultivating this plant in the proper way? Is it 
wise to have Potato breadths moulded up as is com- 
monly done? That it is done chiefly to keep the tubers 
from exposure to light and air is the case, but it still 
remains a question bow far the practice may be detri- 
meatal to the robustness of the plant. The method of 
propagating Potatos by means of sprouts or cutttttgs 
taken from tubers forced into premature growtlt in 
warmth under glass has led to its deterioration, a&d 
means ruin to the constitution of the Potato. 

It would be interesting to note the effects of earthing 
up and non-earthing up on the Potato. It is not earthed 
up in its natural state, and if anjrone could only pro- 
duce a Potato that could be used without boiling, a pro- 
cess in which the best of Potatos are nearly always 
destroyed, but that could be peeled and eaten like an 
Apple, he would not only be able to sell it at the 
fabulous pricfe that some of those now obscure varieties 
were sola at, but he might even be raised to the 
Peerage I 

NiTxic Acid moii thb Atuosfhere. 

Widespread interest and gratification will be aroused 
amongst agriculturists and horticulturists by the in- 
telligence that a method of extracting nitric acid from 
the atmo^here has been discovered. This is the latest 
of a series of recent discoveries which would seem 
likely to be of the utmost value to agriculturists, who 
are considerably handicapped by the high price they 
have now to pay for nitrogenous manure. It is known 
that in the atmosphere there are practically in- 
exhaustible stores of nitrogen, and this is already being 
brought into use in two forms of uiannre, the nitrogen 
of which is drawn from that source. These manures 
are nitrate of lime, made in Norway, and cyanimide 
of calcium, hailing from Italy and Germany. If the 
new discovery should lead to the introduction of other 
forms of nitrogenous manure at more moderate prices, 
the gain to agriculture may be very great. 

I have referred to a few matters outside our 
association, which I hope mav be ot interest to you, 
and I will now come to deal with some of our own 
affairs. 

We have increased our membership, and have con- 
sequently increased our revenue from subscriptions. 

We have developed our annual flower show, and it is 
now one of the finest of its kind in the country, but 
we want still further development 

{To hccomsUnuidi) 



B07AL GABDENEBCr OBPHAN FUND. 

Februaky 8. — ^The annual meeting of the 
supporters of this charity was held on this date 
at ** Simpson's," Strand. Mr. H. B. May chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, presided, and 
there were present about the usual number of 
subscribers. 

Extracts from the Report of the Executive 

Committee. 

The nineteenth annual report of the committee now pre- 
sented practibally concludes the second decade of the fund's 
existence. Since its foundation, in 1887, the receipts from 
all sources amount to the grand total of J84.997 9s. lid., of 
which sum no less than ;£Io,873 Ss. 6d. has been expendea in 
assisting in the maintenance and education of the orphan 
children of gardeners, and in otherwise helping to give them 
a start in the battle of life— the special object for which the 
charity was founded. During the same period of 90 years, 
investments have been made amounting to over iCll,CNX), 
yielding a permanent annQal income which covers all ordi- 
nary working expenses and leaves an acceptable balance to 
the credit of the fund. The total number of orphans who 
have been elected to receive the benefits afi'orded by the 
charity is 917. At the commencement of the year 90 children 
were receiving the full allowance of 6s. per week, and to 
this number IS were added at the annual meeting, while 
assistance has been rendered to 19 candidates waiting for 
election. 

The committee again gladly record the fact that the 
accounts presented show an appreciable increase in the ordi- 
nate sources of revenue over the total of the previous year, 
and their gratification in this respect is greatly enhanced by 
the knowledge that the increase is largely due to the fact oil 
a greater number of gardeners than heretofore having become 
subscribers. The expenditure in allowances made to the 
children during the year shows a slight diminution as com- 
pared with the total in 1905, owing to some £25 less having 
been expended in the item of extra assistance given to 
children who have ceased to be chargeable to the fund. 

The aniMial dinner, h<*ld at the Hotel Cecil on Mav 10, 
under the presidencv of the treasurer of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, >. Gumey Fowler, Esc|., proved a greater 
success in every way than any preceding festival, and for 
the first time in the history of the fund -thanks to the 
chairman's most appreciative advocacy of the claims of the 
fund upon all woo take pleasure in their gardens— the 
subscription list amounted to over £1,000. 

With the greatest possible pleasure the committee make 
the announcement that the Rt. Hon. the Lord MayorjAr 
William Treloar, has kindly consented to preside atlhe 
next festival, which has been arranged to take pUce at De 
Keyser's Royal Hotel. Victoria Embankment, B.C., on 
Thursday, May 98, and it is sincerely hoped that all sup- 
porters of the good cause will assist the committee to their 
utmost on that occasion to make the presidency of " The 
Children's Lord Mayor " a memorable event of the year in 
the horticultural world. 

Earlv in the year the committee received a proposition 
ftom the Messrs. C. & W. Bonton, of The Oaks, Herman 
Hill. Snaresbrook, to place a child of their late gardener on 
the Fund in consideration of the payment of a lump sum, as 
provided for by rule 19, but with the stipulation that the 
child shall be paid the usual allowance of five shillings per 
week until he is U years of age, even though his mother 



should marry again in the meantime or not. Desirous at all 
times of maaing the Fund as useful as possible, and reco^- 
niiing the generous spirit evinced by the Messrs. Bonton m 
their desire to benefit the orphan child of a faithful employee, 
the committee gladly accepted the trust. 

The members of the committee who retire by rotation are 
Mr. John Assbee, Mr. William Bull, Mr. William H. Cutbui^ 
Mr. George Gordon, Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. T. A. Morris, 
Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, and Mr. William R>>upell. To the 

Ereat regret of all his colleagues, Mr. Morris finds that his 
usiness engagements do not permit of his attendance at 
committee meetings so regularly as he could desire, and on 
that ground he does not seek re-election, though his fellow 
workers feel sure that his interest in the Fund will remain as 
keen as ever. Messrs. Assbee, Bull, Cutbush, Gordon, 
McLeod, Pearson and Roupell, all being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. For the seat vacated by Mr. Morris, 
the committee recommend the election of Mr. David Inga- 
mells, 97, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

The balance-sheet showed that the income of 
the fund during the past year from all sources 
was £2,573 12s. 2d. (including a balance from 
the last account of £697 Os. lOd.). A profit of 
£843 13s. 6d. was made in connection with the 
holding of the annual dinner in May last. 
From invested funds, dividends were received 
amounting to £354 Is. Sd., and from subscrip- 
tions and donations (other than those given in 
connection with the annual dinner), £537 lis. 
8d. The following are the principal items on 
the " exi>enditure " side: — Allowances to or- 
phans, £1,278 2s. 6d. ; grants in aid, £120 7s. 
6d. ; secretary's salary and clerical assistance, 
£130; purchase of £114 2s. 5d. 2^ per cent. 
Consols, £100. The total expenditure, includ- 
ing investments (also balances at bank and on 
deposit of £771 19s. 6d.) was £2,573 12s. 2d. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that it was satisfactory for them to 
know that in the past twenty years the fund 
had raised a sum of £34,937 9s. lid., and that 
as many as 217 orphans had benefited from their 
charity. The income continued to increase each 
year, and he (Mr. H. B. May) was glad to state 
that some of the increase during the past year 
was due to the greater amount contributed by 
gardeners themselves. As showing that there 
ar3 more subscribers^ Mr. May stated that 147 
more voting papers were issued this year than 
last year. The motion for the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet having been seconded 
by Mr. William Marshall, V.M.H., late chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, it was carried 
unanimously. On the proposition of Mr. 
Assbee, seconded by Mr. Alderson, Mr. J. 
Gurney Fowler was elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Edward Sherwood was re-elected treasurer 
on the proposition of Mr. Poupart, seconded by 
Mr. Bull. Mr. Rudolph Barr was re-elected 
auditor on the proposition of Mr. J. F. McLeod, 
seconded by the local secretary from South- 
ampton. 

The retiring members of the committee were 
all re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Morris, 
whose place was filled by the election of Mr. 
David Ingamells. 

The chairman proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Bryan Wynne, and the motion having been 
seconded by Mr. W. Bates, it was carried 
unanimously. 

Alteration of Rule. 

In accordance with notice, the chairman pro- 
posed to alter Rule 4 by omitting the word 
** secretary " in the fifth line, the alteration 
being regarded as already overdue, ^owing to the 

gosition of secretary having ceased to be 
onorary. The motion was adopted without 
debate. 

Election of Orphans. 

The following gentlemen having been elected 
scrutineers of the ballot, the meeting was ad- 
journed until 4.30: — Messrs. Alderson, Cut- 
bush, Cuthbert, Howe, McLeod, Pearson, and 
Poupart. On the meeting reassembling, the 
chairman announced that one of the candidates 
was withdrawn from the list owing to the mother 
having married since the list was drawn up. 
He declared, therefore, the following candidates 
duly elected : — 

Votes. 

Ivy Constance Warwick 408 

Nellie Kathleen Wright 397 

Gertrude Elma Prime 863 

Annie Violet Claxton 356 

Jane Laing ... ... ... ... 331 

Jno. Edgar Stride 310 

Edith Fanny Cooper 273 

Annie Wade 249 

Herbert Charles Renshaw 248 

F. B. Gascoigne 241 

Mary Janet Reid 235 



M. E. M. Mullens ..* 

C. A. Boyce 

Gladys V. Blackmore 
Amy Tebbutt 
William S. Harrison 



Votes. 
... 228 
... 226 
... 174 
... 173 
... 167 



The chairman then said that owing to the 
retirement of one of the candidates, tl^re were 
only three upon the list who were unsuccessful, 
and having regard to the fact that since the 
close of the year the receipts had been unusually 
good, and to other circumstances which had 
happened since the list was drawn up, the com- 
mittee would be prepared to accept a resolution 
fiom the subscribers having for its purpose the 
election of these also. The resolution having 
been proposed by the local secretary from 
Southampton, and seconded by Mr. Harry J, 
Veitch, the election of I^wis E. A. Tickner, 
Sarah E. Dudley, and Daisy Ethel Wiggins was 
carried by acclamation. Thus there were 19 
fresh beneficiaries added to the list. 

The Friendly Dinner. 
In the evening the committee and a few 
friends dined together, also at " Simpson's,'* 
when Mr. H. B. May presided, and there were 
about 30 present, including the late chairman, 
Mr. W. Marshall, V.M.H. 



QcoRoc Morrison.— We regret to learn of 
the death of Mr. George Morrison, for 32 years 
gardener to Sir George Wombwell, Bart., New- 
burgh Priory, Yorkshire. Alter retiring from ser- 
vice in November last deceased went to live with a 




THE LATB GBORGB MORRISON 

relative at Loch of Lifif. near Dundee, where he 
died on the 8th inst. in his 79th year. He was 
bom in 1828, on the estate of Castle Menzies. in 
the parish of Ween, Perthshire, and at an early 
age he was apprenticed to gardening at Scone 
I^lace, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield, neaf 
Pertfi. When quite a young man he came to 
England, and was later engaged as gardener to 
Lord Wolverton, in whose service he remained 
for nearly 20 years. In 1875 he was appointed 
gardener by Sir George Wombwell. I had the 
pleasure of knowing the deceased for manv years, 
and also the family whom he served, and it was 
pleasant to hear how highly the family appreciated 
their gardener, and bow well the latter esteemed 
his employer. Mr. Morrison was well Icnown as 
a successful cultivator of fruits. At the York Galas 
and at various other horticultural shows in the 
North of England his services were rec^uisiiioned 
as a judge. He was never married. His remains 
were laid to rest in a sunny spot selected by him- 
self in the beautiful parish churchyard of Liff, on 
the 11th inst., and were followed by a large com- 
pany of sorrowing friends. In seeing the grave 
close over this good old gardener I could not help 
recalling in my own mind — 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away : 
They fiy forgotten, as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

^Alex. Innes, Hallyburton, CouPar-Aiigus, N.B. 
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John WAU.is.~We are now able to publish a 
photograpn ot this esteemed and lamented gar- 
dens, whose death was annpunced in our last 
issue. He served as a young man for some 
time under the late Mr. Hill in Keele Gardens, 
Dear Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. In 
NoTember, 1872, Mr. Wallis was appointed gar- 
dener at Osmaston Manor, Derby, in succession 
to Mr. Harrison. He 6nly remained at this place 
for a period of six months, for on the death of his 
employer, Mr. Wright, the Orchids, stove and 
greenhouse plants were sold, and there was a 
general reduction in the establishment. In the 
same year, or early in 1874, Mr. Wallis was 
appointed gardener to E. M. Mund^, Esq., at 
Snipley Haul, Derby, where he remained for six 
years, during which time he remodelled the gar- 
dens and erected a fine range of curvilinear fruit 
and plant houses. 

Mr. Wallis returned to Keele in 1878, and suc- 
ceeded Mr. William Hill as gardener to the 
Ret. Walter Sncyd. Mr. Hill, who died in 
May, 1878, was known all over these islands as 
a most skilful cultivator of the Grape vine. 
He won prixes for Grapes at all the important 
exhibitions, and he occasionally exhibited his 
fruit on the Continent with equal success. Fruit 
culture was pursued at Keele by Mr. Wallis with 
the same ardour as by Mr. Hill, but the vines 
were cultivated with rather less regard to ex- 
hibiting them. 

Mr. Wallis made a speciality of Fig-culture, 
paying much personal care to the treeSj and 




THE Z.ATB JOHN WALLIS. 

pruning them always with his own hands. We 
have never seen better-cultivated and more 
beely-cropped Fig trees than those at Keele, 
and for many vears they continued to obtain 
1st prizes at toe Crystsd Palace fruit shows. 
Takmg advantage of the ease with which ^ Fig 
trees may be grafted, Mr. Wallis employed this 
means to prevent any waste of space through 
want of young and fruitful growths near to 
the base of the larger and older trees. Grafts 
were inserted on the upper side of the main 
branches, sometimes as many as five or six on 
one tree, and these fruited very well in the fol- 
lowing season, and grew with astonishing 
▼igour. On some of the trees several varieties 
vera thus grafted. Mr. Wallis never stopped 
any but the very strongest shoots on his Fig 
trees, preferring to cut out altogether those 
ihoots for which there appeared insufficient 
space. It was the practice at Keele to employ 
considerable heat and much moisture in the 
Fig-bouse, and, whenever it could be safely 
done, a little ventilation was left' open at the 
back of the house during all the night. The 
tree of " Brown Turkey " in the house at Keele 
at tbe present time covers a very large space, 
and has several varieties grafted upon it. 

Peach and Nectarine trees under glass were 
another important feature of the fruit gar- 
den at Keele, and those gardeners who, in 
their younger days, served under Mr. Wallis, 
will remember bow careful he was that 



every shoot should be straightened and the 
trees be trained perfectly. Many a winter's day 
was spent in doing this work, but the time was 
always accorded cheerfully. Pines, Melons, 
Apricots, Cucumbers, and Tomatos were grown 
in considerable numbers under glass, and many 
Strawberry plants were forced each year. When 
Mr. Wallis had been at Keele for some years the 
establishment suffered a severe loss in Uie death 
of its owner, the Rev. Walter Sneyd. His son 
and heir, Mr. Ralph Sneyd, never appeared to 
regard Keele with much affection as a residence, 
and eventually the place was leased to the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, the present 
tenant. Mr. Wallis retired in March, 1899, and 
has since lived at Woore. He was greatly 
interested in bees, and knew much of their 
habits. All who knew the deceased gar- 
dener respected him for his conscientious- 
ness. He was straightforward, genial, and 
kind, and he supported the gardening charities 
to the best of his ability. For many years he 
acted as a judge at the Shrewsbury, Wolver- 
hampton, Hanley, and other important exhibi- 
tions, and he officiated at Shrewsbury last year. 
His illness scarcely lasted a «reek, and it was not 
until two days before his death that it was 
thought to be serious. Mr. Wallis married 
twice. He leaves a widow and seven children 
to mourn his loss. 

Lynch White, J. P.— We regret to learn of 
the death, on the 5th inst., at Leigham House, 
Streatham, S.W.. of Mr. Lynch White, J.P., in 
his 87th year. Mr. Lynch White was the founder 
of the business which, for many years past, has 
been carried on as the Thames Bank Iron Com- 
pany, in Upper Ground Street, S.E., and of which 
Mr. W. Y. Baker is now the sole proprietor. 
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s.d. t.d. 



40- 
10- 



80-4 
40-60 
40-00 
20-80 



80-60 



iaO-16 



1 0- 
60- 



Aaalea Fielderi , per 
dozen bunchet 

— mollis, p. bob. 
Anemones, per dz. 

bunches 
Boavardia« per dz. 

bmiches 
Calla africana, per 

dozen 

Camellias, white, 

per dozen ... 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various 

— smaller, per 
doz. bunches 13 0-18 

Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms 
Christmas Roses, 

doz. blooms ... 
Daffodils, dz.bchs. 
Dendrobiums, per 

doz. blooms ... 
Eucharis grandi> 

flora, per doz. 

blooms 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niiflora, per 

bunch 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 

Heather, white, pr. 

doz. bunches... 
Hyacinth (Roman), 

p. dz. bunches 
Lilac, white, p. bob. 
Lilium auratum ... 

— lancifolium. 
rubram and 
album ... ... 

— lonftiflorum ... 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 

— extra quality ... 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 



60 
1 6 



80-80 



40-60 



00-10 
60-80 
8 0-60 



60- 
86- 



80-4 



80-4 
60-8 



6 
18 



0-9 
0-18 



s.d. s.d. 

Marguerites, yel- 
low, doz. bchs. 8 0-40 

Mignonette, perdz. 

bunches ... 9 0-80 

Narcissus, paper 
white, per doz 
bunches ... 8 0-30 

— Gloriosus ... 8 0-40 
^ Poeticus, per 

dozen buncnes 6 0-80 

— Soleild'Or.per 

dozen buncnes 8 0-40 
Odontoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 9 6-80 
Pancratiums,dz.fl8. 4 0-60 
Pelargoniums, 

show.dz.bcbs. 6 0-00 

— Zonal, double 
scarlet 6 0-90 

Poinsettias, perdz. 8 0-12 
Primula (double 

white),dz.bchs. 6 0-90 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 8 0-19 
Roses, 19 blooms, 



0- 
0- 








0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 



80 
60 
80 
80 
80 



80-40 



Niphetot ... 8 

— Bridesmaid ... 4 

— (general Jacque- 
minot 4 0-60 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 4 

— C. Mermet ... 8 

— Liberty ... 6 

— Mad. Cbatenay 4 

— Mrs. J. Laing 6 
Snowdrops, per dz. 

bunches ... 16-96 
Stephanotis, per 

dozen trusses 6 0-80 
Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms „. 4- 

Tulips, doz. bchs. 9 0-19 

— Special varie- 
ties 18 0-24 

Violets, doz. bchs. 9 0-4 

— Parma, p. bch. 4 0-6 



6 








Cot Folla^a, Ac : AYara^t Wholaaala Pricaa. 



s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum cunea> 

turn, doz. bun. 4 0-60 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus, long 

trails, per doz. 6 0-90 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 16-20 

— Sprengeri ... 6-10 
Berberi"*. per doz. 

bunches ... 2 6-80 
Cfoton leaves, bch. 10-16 
C yeas leaves, each 16-20 
Fern, English, per 

dozen buncnes 9 0-80 

— French, do£un 
bunches ... 9 0-40 

Galax leaves, per 

dozen buncnes 9 0-96 



s.d. s.d. 
Hardy foliage 

(various), per 

dozen bunciics 8 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 16-90 

— long trails per 
bundle 16-80 

— short green, 

doz. bunches... 9 0-80 
Moss, per Kress ... 4 0-60 
Mjrrtle (hn^iish), 

smalMeaved, 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 10-16 

Pcmettya, with lor- 
ries, per bunch 3-10 

Smilax. per dozen 

trails ^ ... 9 0- 3 



Ampeloptia Veit- 
chii.par dozen 

Aralia Sieboldi, 
per dozen 

— larger 

Araucaria excelsa, 

per (*ozen 
Aspidistras, green, 
per dozen 

— variegated, dz. 
Aqt^ragus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 

— Sprengeri.doz. 
<— tenuissimus 

per dozen 
Azaleas (Indica 
vars.), per doz. 

— mollis, each ... 
Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 

— Tumford Hall, 
per dozen 

Callas, per doz. ... 
Cinerarias, perdz. 
Clematis, per doz. 

— in flower 
Cocos Weddelli. 

ana, per dozen 
Crotons, per dozen 
Cyclamen, per dz. 
Cyperus altemifo- 

lius, dozen ... 

— laxus, per doz. 
Daffodils, per doz. 
Dracaenas, per doz. 
Erica hyemalis, per 

dozen ... ... 

— gracilis, p. dz. 



s.d. s.d. 

60-80 

40-60 
9 0-19 

19 0-800 

18 0-80 
80 0-490 

9 0-19 
9 0-19 

9 0-19 

80 0-49 

8 6-10 6 

19 0-18 

19 0-18 

19 0-18 

60-90 

80-90 

9 0-19 

9 0-18 
19 0-80 
10 0-16 

40-50 
40-60 
9 0-19 
90-940 

16 0-18 
10 0-15 



i.d. s.d. 

0-18 

0-18 
0-800 
0-90 



Bnca melantbera, 
per dozen ... 9 

— Wilmoreana,p. 
dozen 19 

— persoluta alba 94 
Euonymus, per dz. 4 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 7 0-10 

— m small and 

Urge 60's ... 16 0-95 
~ in 48's, per dz. 4 O-IO 

— in 89*8, per dz. 10 0-18 
Ficus elastica, doz. 9 0-19 

— repens,perdoz. 4 0-60 
Genistas, per doz. 9 0-19 
Hyacinths, per dz. 19 0-18 
Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per dozen 19 0-18 

— Forsteriana, 

per dozen ... 19 0-91 
Latania borbonica, 

per dozen ... 19 0-18 
Lilacs, each .^ 4 0-10 
Lilium longi- 

florum. per dz. 18 0-80 

— lancifolium, 

per dozen ... 18 0-24 
Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen ... 18 0-80 
Marguerites.white, 

per dozen ... 6 0-90 
Orange trees in 

fruit, each ... 8 6-60 
Primulas, per doz. 4 0-60 
Selaginella. dozen 4 0-60 
Solanum capsicas- 

trum, per doz. 8 (^12 
Spiraea japonica, dz. 9 0-15 



Fruit Awara^t Wholaaala Prloaa. 



Apples, per barrel, 
Nova Scotian : 

— Fallawaters ... 

— Russets 

— Greenings ^ 

— Starks... ^ 

— Baldwins ^ 

— Blenheims ... 

— Ribstons 

— King of the 
Pippins ~. 
Canadian, per 
barrel: 

— Russets ^ 

— Greenings ... 

— Ben Davis ... 

— Baldwins 

— U.S.A., New- 
towns, p.barrel 

— Newtown Pip- 
pins, per case 

Apricots (Cape), 

per boa 
Bananas, bunch : 

— West Indian, 
red 

— No. 1 ... ^. 

— No. 9 ... 
^ Extra ... 

— Giants... 

— Jamaica 

— Loose, per dz. 
Cranberries, per 

case 

Custard Applet, p. 

dozen 

Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 

Grape Fruit, ca5e 



s.d s.d. 



98 0-24 
92 0-25 
16 0-18 
91 0-99 
16 0-18 
90 0-21 
97 0-98 



98 0-940 

96 0-97 

99 0-98 

17 0-18 

18 0-19 

95 0-800 

10 6-16 

6 0-70 



76 — 
66-76 
50-6 
8 0-10 
10 0-19 
46-6 
09- 1 



19 — 

40-60 

40 — 
11 0-11 6 



Grapes (English), 
Alicante, p. lb. 

— Gros Colmar, 
per lb 

— Almerias, per 
dozen lbs. ... 

— Aimeria, bar- 
rels ^ 

Lemors : 

— Messina, case 
Lychees, per box... 
Mandarines, boxes 

— Palermos, lOO's 
box 

Nectarines (Cape) 

Nuts, Cobnuts, per 

doz. lb 

— Almonds, bags 

— Brazils, new, 
per cwt. 

— Barcelona, per 

— Cocoa nuts, 100 

— Chestnuts, Re- 
don bags 

— Italian bags ... 
Oranffes, per case : 

— Valencia ^ 

— Jamaica ... 

— Navels 

— Jaffa ... 

— Seville Bitters, 
90O's, boxes ... 

Peaches (Cape) ... 
Pears (Calif omian) , 

per case 
Pineapples, each ... 
Plums (Cape), per 
case 



s.d. s.d. 

18-96 

14-80 

60-80 

99 0-950 

8 6-16 
10-19 
18-10 

'40-4 8 
8 0-19 

60-66 
540 - 

660 — 

896 — 
10 6-18 6 

70-90 
U 0-18 

10 0-80 
10 6-11 6 
U 0-19 
10 0-19 

8 0-10 

8 0-12 

10 0-1 I 

9 »- 80 



40-60 



Va^aUblas : AYaratfa Wlioltiala Prloaa. 



s.d. s.d. 
Articbokes(Frencb) , 

per dozen ... 8 6 — 

— English, i bush. 16 — 

— bags 8 6 — 

Asparagus, Spnie 

French,bundle 6-08 

— French Giant, 

per bundle ... 95 0-80 

— Paris Green, 
bundle 4 9-58 

Beans (French), 

Jacket 6-08 
ersey, per lb. 10-90 

— Haricots,pr.bx. 16 — 

— Madeira, per 
basket... 



s.d. s.d. 



— Niger, p. bask. 
Beetroot, bushel ... 
Brussels Sprouts, 

per I bushel... 

Cabbages, per mat 

(about 80 to 40 

heads) 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots.French pad 

— \>et bag, un- 
washed 

— washed 

Caul I Hewers p. tally 

— Italian, ba«sket 
Celeriac, per doz. 
Celery, p. dz. bdls. 
Chicory, per lb. .. 
Cliow chow, p. At. 
Cucumbers, p. dor. 
Kndive, per do/m 
Horserad»«'h, for- 
eign, per dozen 
bundles 

Leeks, 19 bundles 
Lettuces (French), 
per dozen 



8 
4 

1 




6 
6 



10-90 



9 

9 
8 

2 
9 
6 
6 
9 
8 

3 
6 
1 



12 
1 



6-80 
— 
— 

— 
6-2 9 
0-8 
0-5 6 
0-2 6 
10 
8-0 4 
— 
0-12 
6-2 



- 
6-9 



10-16 



Lettucea (French), 

Cos, per dozen 
Mint, per dozen ... 
Mushrooms(bouse) 

per lb 

— Buttons, per lb. 
Mustard and Cress, 

per dozen pun. 10-16 
Onions (Valencia), 

case 

per 



pickling, 
bushel ... 



8 0-60 
60 - 

10- 1 
1 - 



70-80 



9 0-90 
96 — 
80 — 
46 ~ 



— French, | bag.. 

— Dutch. iMg ... 

— English, bag.» 
Peas (French), per 

racket ... 

— French, p. pad 
Parsley , 19 buncnes 

— \ bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— pcrbM 
Folates (French), 

crates, per lb. 

— Canary, cwt..^ 14 
Radishes (French), 

Er dozen 
rb (English), 
per do/en 
Salsafy.p.dz.bdls. 
Savoys, per mat 
(holding about 
90 to 40) 
Seakale^ doz. pts. 
Tomatos : — 

— Canary, per 

bundle 11 14 

Turnips, i>cr cwt. 8 6 4 

— bafis „ ... 8 6- 4 0* 

— wa5h»^d,cwt..., 4 — 
Watcrcrcvs, par 

doz. bunches .. 4-00 



05-00 
50-60 
90 - 
90-90 
18 — 
96 — 

08 — 



10-90 

10-18 
86 - 



2 0-98 
12 0-14 
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Remarks.— Alicante and Gros Colmar Grai>es are much 
firmer owing to a short supply, the Alicante being especially 
searce. Bansmas are dearer and good banches are a very 
short supply indeed^ Cape fruit is selling readilv, and is a 
httle cheaper. Canary Potatos tre a very bad trade. Busi- 
ness generally is quiet. £. H. R., CowtU Gardtn^ Wedncs- 
'dMy, February 13, 19Q7. 

Potatos. 

Bedfocds, 66s. to 80s. ; Blacklands, 60s. to 70s. ; Lincoln^, 
70s. to 96s. : Yorks, 80s. to 100s. ; Dunbars. 80s. to 110s. 
Tenerifife. 18s. to 16s. cwt. W. J, C. & S., Covent Garden, 
February 13, 1907. 



TRADE NOTICE. 



Mr. S. AisH, for several -years Head Gardener to Major- 
General Hadden, C.B., Rossway, Berkhamstead, has com- 
menced business a^ a Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
at Church Street Nurseries, Dunstable. 



COVENT GARDEN FLOWER MARKET. 

During the past few weeks growers have had no 
cause to complain, especially in the case of cut flowers. 
Last season was disastrous as far as Daffodils were 
concerned, but up to the present time prices have been 
much better this season, and samples which realised 
only 4S. per dozen bunches last year have made 9s. 
this season, and have cleared out well. I 6nd this 
morning, however, that there is a general drop In 
prices. Callas, which were making 6s. to 7s. per dozen 
on Monday last, are down to 4s. this morning ', Tulips 
and Daffodils are cheaper, and it is difl&cult to fore- 
cast even approximate prices for the next week or two. 
I am afraid growers will be overdone with good cut 
bloom when it is not wanted, but as Easter falls early, 
there will be an opportunity of keeping many things 
until then. It is certain that supplies will be oxer 
abundant for the next few weeks. On Monday last the 
new American Rose Richmond was making 15s. per 
dozen for special blooms on long stems. Tnis is evi- 
dently a Rose with a future. Other good Roses have 
been making high prices, but a few days of mild 
weather may make a great difference in supplies. Car- 
nations have been making good prices, but this morn- 
ing they were cheaper, and it is probable that they 
will be cheaper still. Gardenias at the end of last 
week were making 8s. per dozen blooms, a price 
they have not reached for some years past. Eucharis 
are more plentiful. Among Orchids Cattleyas have 
been dear, but Dendrobiums and Cypripediums have 
not sold welL Double scarlet Pelargonium has been 
making high prices, and appear likely to do so. The old 
double white Primula has been selling better lately, 
and white Azalea (indica) has also realised better prices. 
We have not quite seen the last of the Chrysanthemums, 
but they are of poor quality. 

Pot Plants. 

Cyclamen' and Primula sinensis are both very good. 

Indian Azaleas are still the leading feature in pot 

plants, and Dutch bulbous flovvcrb come next, so that 

Holland and Belgium are responsible for the best sup- 

8 lies of flowering plants just now in Covent Garden. 
lany foliage plants seen are also from Belgium. 
Cinerarias are arriving, and with better weather they 
will be useful. Genistas are more plentiful. In Ericas 
I have rarely seen better £. Wilmoreana than are to 
be had. E. persoluta alba is also good, though only 
brought in as pot plants. I And the florists use this 
tatensively as cut bloom. Hyacinths, Tulips, Mar- 

Sierites, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and Spiraea 
ponica are well supplied. Growers have not been 
sending quite such large quantities of foliage plants, 
but as soon as the weather is more settled the stands 
will be better filled. A, H., Covent Garden Market, 
Wednesday, February /j, tgcrj. 



THE WEATHER. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Wuk ending February 13. 
A cold and wet week.—The present term of cold weather 
faf now lasted four weeks, during which time there have 
lieen onlv three unseasonably warm days, and but one un- 
seasonably warm night. On the coldest night during the 
past week the exposed thermometer registered 18^ of frost. 
llie ground is now V* colder than is seasonable, both at 
1 and 2 feet deep. Raia, snow, or sleet fell on each of the 
last five days, and to the total depth of rather more than an 
inch. These rains have restarted the drainage through the 
soil gauges, through neither of which had there previously 
been any measurable percolation for three weeks. The sun 
shone on an average for 8 hours 40 minutes a day. or for 
1 hour 83 minutes a day longer than the average duration 
for the middle of February. On the brightest day 7 hours 
S minutes of bright sunshine was recorded, which is an ex- 
ceptionally good record for the time of year. The wind con- 
tinued on tne whole rather high, but in no hour did the 
nean velocity exceed 14 miles— direction S.S.E. The aver- 
age amount of moisture in the air at 8 p.m. exceeded a 
seasonable quantity for that hour by 2 per cent. The winter 
Aconite first showed an open blossom in my garden on the 
Ulh inst., which is 23 days later than the average date of its 
first flowering in the same spot during the last 20 years, and 
laler than in any year since 1891, or 10 years. E. M,, 
Berkhamsted, February 13, 1907. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 



A. & B. Moss. 46, King William Street, London, E.C.~ 

Seeds. 
BaoWN- & WicsoN, U), Market Place, Manchester— Farm 

A. Ll. Gwillim. Cambria Nursery, New Eltham, Kent~ 

Begonias. 

John Forbks, Hawick. N.B.— Hardy Plants. 

Fkank Dicks & Co., 68, Deansgate, Manchester— Seeds. 

C J. Simpson, St. John's Nursery, Mildmay Road, Chelms- 
ford— Single Chrysanthemums. 

Harrod's. Ltd., Brompton Road— Seeds. 

Waltkr T. Pratt, Stone Manufacturer, Wellington Road, 
Dudley— Garden pottery ware. 

B. H. Taylor, Wel\vyn, England— Bee-keeping appliances. 
BowARD WiSKMAN. Elgin, ScotUnd -Seeds. 

Wm. Baylor Hartlano & Sons, Ard-Caim, Cork, Ireland 

^"oeoos. 
Austin & McXslan. 80, Mitchell Street, Glasgow— Seeds. 
Sutton's, Reading— Farm Seeds. 



ENQUIRIES AND REPLIES. 

Can any reader recommend small inexpensive 
books in German or in French relating to, 1, Agri- 
culture. 2, Horticulture. 3. Elementary Botany? 
L. E. N. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• ^ • The Editor will be glad to receive, Jor considera- 
tion, large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



American Goose berry-mildew : D. H. H. You 
will find an illustration of this disease in our 
issue for January 19 last, p. 48. A description 
by Mr. Geo. Massee was published on p. 148 of 
our issue for August 25, 1900. On page 409, 
December 15 last, was published the Board of 
Agriculture's report of this disease, containing 
information as to symptoms of an attack, and 
the preventive measures recommended. 

Chemistry of the Pines : A Thirty Years* Reader. 
The evergreen trees, including the Pines, absorb 
the atmospheric air and decompose the carbon 
dioxide, eliminating the oxygen under the 
influence of sunlight and fixing the carbon just 
in the same way as deciduous trees do. They 
also breathe just as other plants do. 

Cyaniding vines when breaking into growth : 
//. 5., Yorkshire. We have had no experience in 
cyaniding vines when breaking into growth, but 
vmes have been successfully treated before reach- 
ing the flowering stage. Use very small quantities 
of^the cyanide (poison), and nrst see that the 
atmosphere is in a very dry condition and the 
temperature low. See Mr. Dobson's note p. 65 
February 10. 1906. As Muscat of Alexandria is 
a vine susceptible to injury from fumigation, vou 
should proceed even more cautiously when 
cyaniding this variety than in the case of the 
other vines. 

Examinations : W. Y. Apply to the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, and to the 
various polytechnics in London. 

Mixed Fuel for Heating Apparatus : E.A.D.D. 
In our experience in the use of mixed fuel — 
anthracite, coke and bituminous coal — in the 
heating of horticultural boilers no harm to boilers 
has resulted therefrom. Coke and anthracite 
coal are frequently used together in the heating 
of horizontal and upright tubular boilers, the 
former being used the first thing in the morning 
whenever the temperature happens to be below 
the desired degree of heat, as it is quicker in 
action than the anthracite coal, which is used by 
itself in making up the fire for the night. The 
burning out of the side of boiler (a wrought iron 
saddle we presume) at the point where the cold 
water enters therein through the return pipe 
near the front of the furnace, is caused through the 
formation thereon of a calcareous deposit which 
results from the use of hard water and thereby 
forms a sort of division between the water and 
the iron. In some cases this blocks up the 
water-way, with the result that the iron necessarily 
bums through in a few years at this point. The 
injury referred to in your note was certainly not 
caused through the use of " mixed fuel." The 
"Economic" horizontal tubular boiler, intro- 
duced some 20 years ago by the Thames Bank 
Iron Company, is coi\structed with a water 
jacket fixed over the cradle of boiler, and 
covering all the top flow-pipes and connected 
with them. The iacket cbnsists of two 8-inch 
water-ways one above the other, with a space 
of 3 inches between to ad;init of the flame passing 
between them. In this way the flame that would 
otherwise be wasted in heating the fire-tile 
covering of the top of the boiler about 4 inches 
above the pipes is utilised in heating and furnish- 
ing an additional supply of power. This is, in 
our opinion, a more efficient and economic 
water-jacket than the one you mention in your 
note. You might be able to have the sort of 
watei -jacket indicated fixed on to your 9- feet 



6-inch horizontal tubular boiler if the work is 
done during warm weather in summer. Cover 
your boiler with sufficient sand to form a kind of 
dome over it, and afterwards cover this with 
about 2 inches thick of a composition, made by 
mixing together with water two parts of silver 
sand and one part cement. This will not only 
preser\'e the heat about the boiler, but will also 
throw ofl" and resist the effects of rain. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, t>oth o( 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county tne fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk o( 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in oru issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the followittg numbers. 
Plants : S. H. We cannot name the .specimen 
from the capsules only ; they are those of some 
Malvaceous plant, probably a species of Hibiscus. 
— R. J. P. The shrub is not a Daphne but 
Pittosporum Tobura, the other plant is a Bill- 
bergia, probably B. vittata. — F. V. 1, Cyrtomium 
falcatum ; 2, Cestrum fasciculatum ; 8, Pteris 
cretica; 4, Pelargonium, we cannot tell which 
from a single leaf; 5, Alonsoa incisifolia; 6, 
Phyllocactus. Why send such abominable 
specimens? — G. C. IV. An ordinary form of 
Dendrobium nobile. — C. S. Poinciana pulcher- 
rima, from Uganda, — H. G. Lonicera Stindishii. 

Nitrate of Potash : /. P. Yours appears to be 
a good sample, but we cannot undertake its 
analysis. If you are a member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society you can have it analysed 
by the society's chemist at alQw fee. 

Plants for Glass Corridor-house : J. W. M. 
There should be no difficulty in keeping your 
glass-house bright with flowers all the year 
round, providing you look a season ahead and 
prepare your plants beforehand. The main 
batch of Chrysanthemums will be over by the 
end of Decemoer, therefore in January and Feb- 
ruary bulbs must be chiefly relied upon, in- 
cluding Narcissus, Hyacinths. Tulips, and Lily 
of the Valley. These might be mixed with 
Eupatoriums and Marguerites. For March and 
April there should have been prepared a good 
batch of Cineraria stellata. and Richardias will 
also be in full bloom. In May and June " fancy " 
Pelargoniums and Cytisus racemosus, Coromlla 
glauca. Rhododendron (Azalea) indicum. with 
flowering shrubs (hardy), such as Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Gueldres-Rose, will flower, these being 
followed :by ivy-leaved and zonal-Pelargoniums, 
Coleus, Fuchsias and Begonias. Annuals culti- 
vated in pots will be decorative in July and 
August, wnile Liliums, early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums, perennial Asters in pots, and Salvia 
splendens will keep the house gay during Sep- 
tember and October, when the main batch of 
Chrysanthemums will commence to flower and 
continue bright until the end of the year. Most 
of the plants mentioned may be cultivated either 
out-of-doors or in frames, and upon their careful 
and proper preparation the results will depend. 

Raspberries: /. R. You do not read your 
Chronicle carefully. The information you re- 
quire was given in our weekly calendar of the 
Hardy Fruit Garden, on page 89, in our issue 
for January 19. As yotirs is not a heaw soil, 
you should include Superlative in the list of 
varieties, for this is probably the best all-round 
variety of Raspbeny. Belle de Fontenay and 
October Yellow are fate fruiting varieties. 

Twin-spathbd Calla: /. A. B. Ricbardia 
africana frequently produces twin-spathes under 
cultivation. Specimens such as that you have 
sent us are received repeatedly at this office. 

COMMl'NICATIONS RBCEtVED.— G. B.— H. C — G. W. W.— 

M. A. T.-D. K. S.— E. A.-W. D.-E. P.-F. D. S. S- 
R. G.-R. M.-G. B. M.-^J. J. G.-H. W.-P. F. P^H ,W- 
-A. G. S.. Auckland, N. Z.-R. W. P -J. C-E. M - 
H. A. P. - R. P. B.-J. R. J.-W. & N.-VV. B. H.-l. H.- 
Geo. Mac K -J. H. G.-T. L.-Mrs. W.-Cootribulion$ to 
the R.G.O.F. box : J. B., !».; A. G., Is.; Win. J.B .!». 
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THE SPECIES OF THALICTRUM. 

THERE are several excellent garden 
plants amon^ the Thalictrums that can 
be confidently recommended for the 
flower border, rock garden, waterside and 
woodland, but there are others wholly un- 
worthy of room in a garden, being weedy, 
aggressive, or of botanical interest only. 
Probably the earliest species to be cultivated 
was the native T. flavum, a plant of some 
merit, but which is surpassed by at least a 
dozen species and varieties, some of which 
are almost unknown to gardeners. The 
latest arrival — ^T. Delavayi, from China-=-is a 
!»plendid plant whose graceful habit and 
pretty mauve-coloured fk>wers appeal most to 
the artistic sense; it shares, however, with 
other Asiatic Thalictrums the reputation of 
being somewhat difficult to manage. Several 
Himalayan Thalictrums, described as very 
beautiful, are not happy in this climate ; one 
can do nothing with them, and they ulti- 
mately find their way to the rubbish heap, 
more dead than alive. 

Those species easy to manage are European 
and .^mericiin ; they will grow in any well- 
tilled soil, and some of the coarser species can 
hold their own effectually in competition with 
p'asses and other native vegetation. 



Their propagation is effected simply by 
separating tfie resting crpwns. Another 
method is to raise plants trom seeds, but seeds 
of the different species, in common with most 
Ranunculaceae, are naturally slow and irre^ 
gular in * germinating, insomuch that two 
yeairs may elapse between gennination of the 
first and the last seedling in one pan contain- 
ing seeds of one species gathered on the same 
day, whilst different species from various 
sources may vary still more. 

Spbcibs and Varieties. 

T, .alpinutn, — ^This little plant is the 
smallest of the genus, and so typically Alpine 
that one would intuitively plant it in a crack 
between boulders. It has delicate leafage but 
3 inches high, coloured pale green, and is sur- 
mounted by dainty panicles of white flowers. 
It is found on British mountains, and extends 
northward to the Arctic circle. 

T. anetnonoides, variously known as Ane- 
mone Thalictroides, Rue Anemone, &c., is a 
dainty American plant that can only be suc- 
cessfully grown in moist grit and leafsoil at 
the foot of a rockery slope or at the margin 
of a pond or brook, where it would get shel- 
ter, moisture, and good drainage. It has 
curious tubercled roots, three-lobed Adian- 
tum-like leaves in pretty verticils and panicles 
of white flowers, that more resemble those of 
an Anemone than of a Thalictrum, and which 
are pure white or pink-tinted, and surrounded 
by a collarette of leafy bracts. The plant is 
slender throughout, rarely exceeds a foot 
in height, and may be described as a marvel 
of delicate leafage and inflorescence. It blos- 
soms in April, and again in September if the 
conditions at the root are cool and moist. 
The plant resembles our native Wood Ane- 
mone in many respects, and is even more 
refined and pretty. 

T. angustifolium is a sturdy grower that 
will form a sheaf of pretty leafage 6 feet 
high overtop^jed with a foamy mass of pale 
yellow flowers in plumose panicles. The 
colouring is derived from the anthers solely, 
the petals being small and fugitive. It is a 
capital border plant, whose value lies in its 
light, airy grace rather than in colour and 
size of flower. 

T. aquUegifolium is a useful and showy 
border plant that has long been cultivated. 
The type-plant has yellowish flowers in flat- 
tened panicles, consisting mainly of stamens 
closely aggregated into foamy masses. The 
stems are hollow, purplish, and are clothed 
with broad leaves modelled on the lines of 
those of the Columbine. These leaves vary in 
tint, but are more or less glaucous. Several 
garden forms have been reared, differ- 
ing mainly in the colouring of the in- 
florescence. Of these, the best are album 
(white), atro-purpureum (dark lilac), lila- 
cinum (pale lilac), and roseum (pale rose). 
All these forms average 3 feet in height, 
and, when fully established, are capable 
of throwing up stems that will give a 
mass of florescence 2 feet . across in June. 
The species thrives in any soil, but reaches 
its fullest development in a strong loam, and 
is of considerable value for grouping by the 
waterside — the soft tints are jgst what are 
required for such a position, and the plant is 
strong enough to hold its own among the 
coarsest grasses. 



7. Delavayi, from China, is the very best 
of its race. It is of slender growth, having 
thin, wiry stems 3 feet high, and slight, airy 
panicles of mauve-tinted, cupola-shaped 
flowers, that hang like tiny bells among the 
Adiantum-like leafage It is more easily 
grown in a light, moist, sandy soil, and is 
seen at its best on a rockery slope. Few 
plants possess the natural grace of T. Dela- 
vayi. It forms a loose bush, in course of 
time^ that is studded in July and August with 
hundreds of flowers. The leafage is of value 
for cutting, being of a deep sage green, with 
French grey reverse, and one gets a pretty 
shimmering effect when breezes show the re- 
verse of the leaves and set waving to and fro 
the tiny tassels of yellow anthers suspending 
from each mauve dome. It should be 
planted in spring only. (See fig. 169, 
December 30, 1905.) 

T. flavum, the familiar native meadow 
Rue, is a useful border plant for bold group- 
ing. A single specimen is too attenuated to 
be effective, and it is only when form- 
ing a group that one can appreciate its 
true merit. The stems reach 6 feet in 
height, are sparsely clothed with grey- 
green, muUi-pinnXiled leaves, and sur- 
rounded by pale yellow {>anicled flowers, 
consisting mainly of stamens. It succeeds 
everywhere — amid shrubs, by the waterside, 
and in the wild' garden. It will thrive in 
next to no soil, provided it gets plenty of 
moisture, and it associates well with the sub- 
dued colours characteristic qf wild English 
landscape. 

T. glaucum. — ^This plant is a glorified T. 
aquilegifolium with yellow flowers. It is 
extremely vigorous, and will roach 7 feet in 
height when established. The root-system 
covers a square yard, the stems are purplish, 
and well clothed with glaucous, pinnuled 
leaves of triangular outline, and they form 
distinct and imposing features in the plant 
border throughout summer. The inflores- 
cence is a flattened panicle of soft yellow 
flowers 2 feet and more across, and when this 
has finished flowering, numerous subsidiary 
branches arise from every node of the stem 
and continue the display. It is a border 
plant of the first rank. I can recommend it 
for any position where a bold, imposing plant 
of refined colouring is required. Custodians 
of public parks will find it splendid for the 
decoration of isolated beds, whilst for the 
waterside, grouped as one would group 
Spiraeas, it is very beautiful. Flavescens, a 
paler variety with green, not glaucous, 
leaves, is a good plant, but lacks many of the 
distinctive features of the type-plant, and its 
yellow colouring is redu<;ed to silvery straw- 
vellow. 

• 

T. minus is the familiar Thalictrum of wild 
rocky districts of this country, Jts garden 
value is comparatively slight, but several of 
ijts forms find favour for their neat habit and 
other good features. 

I'ar. adiantifolia, — Practically all the forms 
of minus do duty for this variety from time 
to time. The true plant does not exceed 
18 inches in height. It has minutely pinnuled 
leaves of a bluish-green tint, and slender 
panicles of greenish-yellow flowers, with 
violet-tinted anthers. It is somewhat rare^ 
and is mudi valued as a rock plant for its 
pretty habit and diminutive leaves. 
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Var, data is grown for its leafage mainly. 
\t reaches 6 feet in height, forming an 
elegant bush surmounted by a doud of 
greenish-yellow flowers in July. Its growths,, 
cut any length, lend elegance to any arrange- 
ment of cut flowers, and they will prove useful 
for table decoration also. 

Var. flexuosa is a kindred plant that could 
be put to similar uses. It has zig-zag stems, 
and its habit is more lax. 

Var, purpurascens grows to 4 feet in 
height, and has clouds of pui'plish-tinted 
flowers that are none too well coloured. 

Var. concinna is a dainty little plant of 
real worth. It has very pretty leafage and 
greyish-white flowers in clouds. It has the 
habit, and may be applied to the same uses 
as Gypsophila paniculata. 

T. petaloidcum. — A very pretty border plant 
that does not exceed 2 feet in height. It has 
tuberous roots that fork freely, slender stems 
in dense thickets, and white flowers in flat- 
tened panicles, the petals ot which are white, 
persistent, and comparatively large. Indi- 
vidual flowers have the shape and size of Ane- 
mone narcissiflora. The wonder is this plant 
has not been a common inhabitant of gardens 
years ago. It prefers a light, well-tilled soil, 
and may be readily increased by simple divi- 
sion. The filaments are flesh-tinted when 
young. 

T. purpurascens t from North America, is: 
a vigorous species that one can recommend 
for border planting and for ill formal group- 
ing by the waterside. It grows 6 feet high, 
and has the stems and leaves of T. glaucum — 
bold, massive, and very handsome. The in- 
florescence is a dense, drooping mass of 
purplish flowers 2 feet through, consisting 
mainly of filaments and sepals. It is a splen-; 
did plant — not at all well known, though 
quite easy to grow. 

T. tuberosum is a petaloid species that pre- 
iers the drier slopes of the rock garden to the 
plant border. It rarely exceeds a foot :n 
height. The leaves are marvels of delicate 
lobing, and the flowers are clustered as in 
^he Rue Anemone, pure white, small in size, 
but freely produced at midsummer and again 
in autumn. It is just the plant to form a 
mass of flower and foKage on the rockwork. 

Many oCher species might be added, but 
for garden purposes they are not equal to 
those j&lready described. ' The Himalayan 
species alone are worth every effort to grow ; 
they are of the type of T. Delavayi, but are 
even more intractable in our cliniate. G. B. 
Malleit. . . , 

NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 



DI5A EQUESTRIS, RiCHB. F. 

This pretty Disa, described in Flora^ 1865, p. 
181, is flowering for the first time in The Right 
Hon. I-ord Rothschild's gardens, Tring Park, 
Tring (gr. Mr. A. Dye), on a specimen obtained 
by the Hon. Walter Rothschild frora Rhodesia, 
and identified, by the courteous assistance of 
Dr. Rendle, in the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum of Natural History, South 
Kensington. 

The growth-crown has rather slender, lanceo- 
late leaves about 6 inches in length. The in- 
florescence, which is about a foot in height, 
bears on the lower half, at wide intervals, a few 



lanceolate leaves, getting smaller towards the 
flowering portion, where they appear as bracts. 
The showy part of the flowers consists of a 
broad, funnel-shaped dorsal sepal, which gradu- 
ally tapers into a slightly clavate, obtuse, stout, 
horizontal spur, the whole being about an inch 
in length and pale-blue to light violet in colour. 
The less conspicuous organs are the deflexed 
lower sepals, which are pale violet ; and the 
small white petals, on which is an elongated 
reddish spot at the tip. 

The specimens in ' the Natural History 
Museum, marked Salisbury, Rhodesia, show 
great variation both in the size and number of 
the flowers on an inflorescence, some of them 
having forty or more. /. O^B. 



ABIES MAGNIFICA VAR. 

XANTHOCARPA. 

This superb Silver Fir, like so many others 
of its race, has. had an unfortunate history so 
far as the names given to it are concerned. We 




Fig. 61— bract and scale of the shasta fir* 

To the left scale whh upper part of bract seen in face. 

To the right is the scale seen in vertical section, and 

the bract projecting at right angles. 

do not propose to go into this matter now, as we 
have done so already more than once. The name 
here used is that which we adopted m the Hand- 
list of Coniftra published under the auspices 
of the late Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Nor do we propose at th© present time t6 
more than allude to the botanical history of the 
tree. It may suffice to say that, while some 
have considered it a form of nobilis, others have 




Fig. 52. — scales, bracts, and seed of the 

shasta fir. 

The bract is incorrectly shown as erect and apprcssed 

instead of projecting horizontally : see the right-hand 

drawing in Fig. 51. 

referred it to magnifica, and a third made a new 
species of it under the name Shastensis. It is 
one of those relatively few cases where a ver- 
nacular name proves the most convenient. As 
the Shasta Red Fir it is easily recogaisable So 
far as cultivated plants are concerned, we first 
met with the species or variety, whichever it be, 
in the Cranston Nursery, near Hereford, many 



years ago, and since then we do not remember 
to have seen a cultivated specimen till quite 
lately, when it was sent us by Mr. J. Crozier, 
from Durris, Aberdeenshire. 

The foliage is like that of magnifica, and the 
shape of the cone a'so ; but in the true mag- 
nifica the bracts do not protrude. In true 
nobilis the cones are more slender and more 
•elongated, and the bracts are sharply bent down- 
wards. In our present tree, therefore, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics reside in the thick, 
somewhat barrel-shaped cone, and in the bracts 
that project almost at right angles to the cone. 
These bracts are of a rich golden-brown colour, 
and are so striking as to justify our epithet 
superb. 

With reference to the direction of the bracts, 
it may be pointed out that th^ delineations of 
the individual scales and bracts. as isolate*! from 
the coqe are often misleading. What is obvious 
enough when the whole cone is seen is by no 
means so apparent when detached or isolated 
scales are dealt with. 

After long study and innumerable compari- 
sons, we had satisfied otirselves as to. the dis- 
tinctness of nobilis and magnifica, but Mr. 
Crozier tells us that if we could see the 
very numerous trees under his charge we 
should find all kinds of intermediate specimens, 
to the increased perplexity of the unfortunate 
studtnt. Only those botanists who have the 
opportimity of seeing the trees growing in their 
native habitats can be said to be qualified tr> 
give an adequate opinion, and they must study 
the tree not in one district only, but* through- 
out the who'c area in which it grows. It is very 
probable that many specimens are in the coun- 
try, but until they produce their splendid cones 
they are not noticed. M. T, M. 



THE ROSARY. 

THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY*S 

ANNUAL. 

"This publication is destined to supply the 
void left by the discontinuance of the Fosarian's 
Year Book, knd to afford timely information of 
the doings of the National Rose Society. The 
report and balance-sheet, both very satisfactory 
documents, have already been commented on : 
they form the prelude to a sympathetic account 
of the late Rev. H. H. D'Ombrain, the founder 
of the society and its secretary for a quarter of 
a century. Dr. Bernard Dyer's analysis of cer- 
tain Tea Roses submitted to him is interesting, 
particularly as showing the relatively large pro- 
portion of lime that they contain. Basic slag, 
which contains lime and phosphorus, may, 
with advantage, be used in the proportion of 3 
to 4 ounces per square yard, whilst nitrogen 
may be afforded by a dressing of dried blood or 
fish guano, followed by applications of the 
nitrate of soda. A good general manure for 
Roses consists of two parts of dissolved Peru- 
vian guano containing 8 per cent, of ammonia, 
one part fine bone meal, half part of sulphate of 
potash, one part of dried blood, half part of 
nitrate of soda. The whole should be well mixed 
and applied in early spring at the rate of 5 
ounces per square yard. A useful table is given 
showing the equivalent amounts required per 
square yard, square rood or perch, rood, and 
acre respectively. Mr. Mawley's analysis of 
Roses arranged in statistical form is useful in 
showing what are the prime favourites at any 
particular time, and also as indicating the rapid 
changes in the public taste as regard some 
varieties, whilst the fickleness of rosarians in 
some cases is balanced by the persistent favour 
accorded to other varieties. It is among the 
last-named that the novice should make his 
selection. 
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FRUIT-CULTURE. there were interruptions ; and. i( some wise work well. It is a comparatively smaU ami light 

wiVTFR WORk- r« FRUIT PT V7*T»Trn\-<; Prophet could have foretold the weather of Janu- one, which two horses can draw. Most ol these 

WINTER WORh IN FRUIT PLANTATIONS. ^^ ,h„e would not have been any resumption old ploughs are too heavy for a pair of ho.-,e.. 

rESH^PS a recital of my eiperienr- during t'-e of planting until that month had begun. As it The marking-out of the rows ol trees and bu5lies 

pitsfnt winter will raise some points of inte»esi was, we had a (air beginning, a somewhat un- 6 (eet apart each way, was done with a ridging 

to growers of fruit, and particularly to growers favourable middle period, and a, good finish. plough without its breast and a marker filed 

on a large scaJe for market. After all, if Mr. Spencer Pickering's eiperi- to it. The stakes were driven in 2 or 3 inche.i 

The beginning was the planting of a field with ments at Wobiiin, and those which he induced to the north of each cross in a tree cow left 

Apples and Black Currants. The land had growers to make elsewhece, are to be trusted, by the marking ploijgh, and each tree was 

been prepaied by chalking. plouf:hffig and sub- the trees planted where the land was weltesi planted to the south of the stake, small straw 



Fig. S3.— the shasta fir; abibs magkipica, var, xahthocahpa, a cALtFORciAH silver-fib. 



•oikng belor« the extremely wet weather of ought to grow beat. One row v.'as rammed, ac- twists being njed when lying the trees, to koep 

Koiember set in, and it was ecitremeky disap- ectding to hw directions, but not ■ puddled," as them from chafing against the stakes, 

pninting ID have good work neutralised to a the soil was not wet enough — not being heavy— As the t»ees and bushes are in straight rows, 

I'eat extent_J)y the encessive rainfall. The only to churn up into mud. The row of rammed up and down and across, horse cultivation will 

coctolalion was that the downfall showed irees, however, is labelled for future obseiva- be possible in both directions for some years. 

patches in the field requiring draining, although tion. - To facilitate thia. the trees, although iolended 

>KM of It was diained some years ^go ; and this The subssiling, it should have been mentioned, -^ to be trained in bush shape, are so traned that 

■eqoiicmem was met accordingly. We had no was done wiUT an old wooden "turn-wrest" thev have stems about 3 leet high. a 

taia worth mentioning from November 20 to plough, without the wrest on. This implement, Great inconvenience having been experienced 

Detember 13, so that a fortnight's fair planlintj which may often be bought at a (arm-sale in in getting bulky manure on to plantations j^te- 

tip i-i the latter date was fea.'*bLe, Aftetwardi Kent or Sussex for five or six shillings, does the viously made, through the lack of roadways. 
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ooe row in evciy ten rows, counting both trees 
and bashes, was omitted for a roadway, which 
is where bushes would have come in. Thus, 
between each couple of roadways there are f.ve 
rows of trees and four of bushes. As the field 
is a long one of nine acres, there is also a cross 
roadway through the middle of it, connecting 
the highway on one side and a farm road to- 
wards another highway on the other. 

In relation to Black Currants, it may be worth 
while to mention that an experiment tried in 
planting part of the field last season has not 
been repeated. This consisted in the planting 
of the bushes up to the notches, with the idea 
that they would throw out more suckers from 
close to the roots. The results seem to indi- 
cate that this was a mistake, probably because 
the buds just above the roots were buried too 
deeply. The bushes were cut back severely to 
make them branch well before they come into 
bearing, and the trees will be treated in the 
same way in March or early in April. All the 
bushes planted this season were raised on the 
farm from cuttings taken from mite-free Bos« 
koop bushes. 

The Apple trees are of several varieties, all 
budded or grafted on the farm, some on crab- 
stocks, some on free-stocks, and others on 
Doucin stocks. Trees on the Paradise do not 
make enough wood on my land, or at least not 
on the lighter parts of it. 

The reference to raising trees reminds me of 
th? disappointing results of last season's bud- 
ding, which was the worst for that operation 
ever experienced since it was first adopted by 
me. Not only was the drought severe and pro- 
tracted, but, for some unaccountable reason, it 
was extremely difficult to find any consider^le 
number of bold and well-ripened buds of many 
varieties of Apples. Most of the budding was 
done by myself, and the bark slipped well 
enough ; but the scorching sunshine, day after 
day, or the poorness of the buds, or both united, 
rendered failure as common as it had been rare 
in previous seasons. Plums, budded before the 
drought got to its worst, succeeded remarkably 
well, and so did Pears, done later than Apples. 

The planting of some thousands of Black 
Currant-cuttings and some Apple stocks fol- 
lowed the tree and bush planting. The cuttings 
were made about 8 inches long, and were not 
disbudded. Why nurserymen usually disbud 
Black Currant cuttings is a mystery to me. No 
greater mistake could be made, as the more 
suckers there are to form branches straight from 
the roots, the better it is. With red and white 
Currants the case is different, as they bear on 
the old wood, and suckers are not wanted; 
whereas. Black Currants bear chiefly on the new 
wood, and, consequently, new shoots are 
wanted from the ground level every year to re- 
place the old ones. The cuttings are planted 
with about half their length in the soil, so that 
only five or six buds appear above ground. 

Winter pruning is in progress, but is in 
arrear, in consequence of stress of other work. 

A more urgent topic is winter-spraying, and 
particularly the spraying of Gooseberry bushes, 
to keep birds from eating the buds. To avoid 
rendering this article too long, remarks on this 
subject must be deferred, excepting the pre- 
scription for the wash used, which may be im- 
mediately useful to some readers. The mixture 
mainly used this season, while experiments are 
being tried on a small scale with others, consists 
of 60 lb. of quicklime, 90 lb. of flowers of sul- 
phur, 12 lb. of caustic soda, and 10 lb. of soft 
soap to 100 gallons of water. The method of 
mixing this wash, which is a self-boiling one, is 
im|>ortant, in order that the sulphur may be 
made to combine well with the lime. The sul- 
phur is beaten into a stiff paste, to get all 
lumps well broken,, and is gradually diluted and 
poured over the lime to slake it.. The mixture 



should be well stirred while the shaking is going 
on, and next the caustic soda is added, again 
stirring until the boiling action has ceased. 
Then the soft soap, previously dissolved in boil- 
ing water or by actually boiling it, is added, and 
the whole, after another good stirring, and hav- 
ing water added to make up 100 gallons or a 
multiple thereof, is passed through a fine sieve 
of brass wire gauxe. This mixture is effectual so 
long as it sticks on the bushes, and nothing yet 
tried is better than soft soap to make the lime 
and sulphur adhere to the buds. Somewhat 
profuse spraying is necessary to coat the bushes 
well." A Working Grower, 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
Of late years, in both private and commercial 
gardens, the culture of this plant has been 
largely neglected. Its worth, either for its 
flowers, which are valuable for market purposes, 
or for the plant itself as a bedding subject and 
for the embellishment of the conservatory, en- 
titles it to more extended culture. It is surpris- 
ing how few of these plants are met with, and 
more especially as they are among the most 
easily cultivated plants when their requirements 
are understood. There is no doubt this lack of 
favour is in a great measure due to the many 
failures growers have experienced with bulbs 
procured from seedsmen and dealers. These 
bulbs are usually imported from the warm 
climate of the south of France, and are more or 
less liable to disease, against which there does 
not at present appear to be any really reliable 
preventive or remedy. Much of this trouble 
is caused through the bulbs being imported from 
such a warm climate, as the bulbs imported 
from Holland and North Germany are much 
more successful. Undoubtedly the finest bulbs 
obtainable, especially for early forcing, are those 
grown undisturbed for some years in England, 
and such as are obtained by dealers from small, 
country cottage-gardens. Another cause of 
trouble is the drying the bulbs undergo in lift- 
ing and transit, for of all bulbs or plants Lilium 
candidum most resents disturbance, and it is 
better treated as a green plant than as a dry 
bulb. Another cause of trouble is that many 
Continental stocks, and more especially the 
French, are of a different variety to our English, 
and although many persons would deny it, two 
distinct types of this plant exist. The less 
valuable, and the t3rpe to be rigorously avoided, 
is in growth much shorter than the other. The 
blooms are smaller, not so pure white, and are 
not so freely produced. The leaves are also 
much narrower and less numerous on the stem ; 
the bulb can also be easily distinguished, as the 
scales are much smaller and narrower, while 
the bulb is inclined to develop a "neck," and 
is almost identical in shape with that of the 
old purple Tiger Lilies, Lilium tigrinum pur- 
poreum, whereas the true English type has very 
fat, thick scales, and the bulb is perfectly flat 
on the top, with an entire absence of any neck. 
This weaker Continental sort is cultivated by 
exporters in preference, on account of its being 
more readily obtainable for stock purposes, and 
also because it can be propagated more quickly 
and is not so difficult to cultivate. The primary 
and by far the most important detail fo observe 
in its culture is to not replant oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. When grown for outdoor 
decoration, lifting the bulbs once every four or 
five years is quite often enough, and if the 
bulbs are cultivated for sale, better returns of 
large-sized, healthy bulbs will be the result if 
they are not lifted earlier than the fourth year 
after planting. August is the proper month to 
lift them, just after the tuft of new leaves shows 
above the ground. The bulbs should be planted 
as soon as possible after lifting and not allowed 
to become dry. Ample proof of the t>enefit of 



leaving these plants undisturbed may be seen in 
the exceptional strength and vigour of the 
clumps found in cottage gardens, where they 
bloom year after year, producing immense 'in- 
florescences, with no trace of exhaustion 
or disease. The wnter has known them to 
bloom in the same spot for ten years without 
deterioration. Any good garden soil suits them, 
but for preference it should be of a light nature 
and rich in plant food. When planting, dust 
each bulb with sulphur to prevent attack by the 
rust and the mildew disease. During the 
autumn and winter apply a dressing of soot and 
lime and a mulching of well-rotted manure to 
the soil, which must always be kept free from 
weeds. 

Culture under Glass. 

The cultivation of the plant under glass 
is more difficult, especially in the case 
of very early forced bulbs. A very successful 
method is as follows : Pot the bulbs as they are 
required for forcing into 8-inch pots. Plunge 
the pots outside in soil, covering the tops of the 
receptacles to a depth of 3 inches, and allow 
the plants to bloom and occupy these quarters 
for one year, treating them in every respect as 
though they were planted out in a border. Lift 
the pots and place them in a glasshouse during 
the late auttmui, and feed judiciously during the 
whole time of growth. The plunging of the plants 
outside for a period of one year allows the bulbs 
to become thoroughly established, and the feed- 
ing during their growth under glass compensates 
for the exhaustion of the plant food in the soil. 
This soil-exhaustion is not a question of primary 
importance, as the bulbs will have stofed up \ht 
greater part of it in their scale-leaves, and this 
will furnish the ^lergy required to carry them 
through the second year. There is no doubt but 
that Lilium candidum can be successfully grown 
in England, and the bulk of the several thousand 
pounds sterling annually spent on imported 
bulbs and flowers diverted to our own market 
growers. E.C. 

PLANT NOTES. 



RUSCUS RACEMOSUS. 
The Alexandrian Laurel is an admirable ever- 
green plant for mid-winter effect in the gaxxien. It 
is a green, Bamboo-like plant growing from 4 to 
5 feet in height, and succeeds well in a spot that 
is partially shaded. The wand-like shoots are 
thickly clothed with small " leaves," and at a dis- 
tance the plant much resembles a Bamboo. It 
should be planted in a well-drained soil of a heavy 
nature, with which has been incorporated some 
leaf soil and manure. 

RUSCUS ACULEATUS 
is a suitable plant for covering bare patches 
under the shade of dense trees. It is a sturdy 
prickly evergreen, its common name being the 
Butcher's Broom. In some seasons it develops 
large red berries, and is then an extremely pretty 
shrub. This plant b often confused with Col- 
letia cruciata (Bictonense), sometimes called tbe 
Anchor plant, on account of the woody branches 
and spines resembling small anchors. It forms a 
bush 5 to 7 feet in height, and in spring and 
summer bears a large number of tiny, white fra- 
grant flowers. W. A . Cook. 

[C. cruciata is, as has been shown in our colamns, 
only a form of C. spinosa. Both forms have been 
seen on the same bush. See Gatdenen* CkronicU 
Feb. 23, 1878, p. 248. fig. 43. Ed.] 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 



CrMBroiuM iNSioNB (Rolf^, C. Sanded, Hort. Anoam.— 
Flowers white streaked and spotted with UlaCk-^i2<M» di 
VHoiiieuUurt Betge, February 16. 

Begonia incomparabilis x.^One of the hybrids from B. 
socotrana and a tuberous variety. Flowers oxaage-zed.— 
Reiiu de V Horticulture Beige, February 15. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
SCOTTISH GARDENS.^ 

Etix tinoe the middle decades of the last 
oeDtiiz7--tbe days of the famous Oregon Asso- 
ciation and of the collectors W. Lobb and 
Jeffrey— the gardens of Scotland, and more 
especially those of Perthshire, have been noted 
for their collections of Conifers. Certain types 
of coniferous plants, especially those of \Vest 
American origin, seem to find there conditions 
more congenial to them than almost any other 
part of the British Isles or even of £urope 
affords. No single garden or locality, I believe, 
will ever be found to suit all Conifers. Irre- 
spective of hardiness, their requirements are too 
varied for that. But a climate with no great 
extremes of heat or cold, with abundant mois- 
ture, and one never subject to the long intense 
droughts such as are common in the Thames 
Valley, induces the luxuriant growth of a larger 
proportion of Firs and Spruces than any other. 
Such a climate a considerable portion of Scot- 
land affords. 

It is not only Conifers, however, that find 
sDch congenial conditions there. The extensive 
seaboard of the country, the deep inlets of a 
sea wanned by the Gulf Stream and the large 
ettent of mountain, all tend to make the valleys 
and plains of the western side of Scotland 
peculiarly adapted for a vegetation which prefers 
moisture and an equable temperature rather than 
heat and sunlight. The plants of Chili, of New 
Zealand, of certain parts of Japan and the Hima- 
laya, and of the upland valleys of Northern 
California are of this type. We consequently 
find, what may at first seem a curious anomaly, 
that many plants are thriving in Ross-shire 
which would not survive the wmter in some of 
the wine-growing districts of France. 

A visit, therefore, to a representative group 
of gardens in Scotland promised to be full of 
interest and instruction. With the aid of the 
Director and others acquainted with Scottish 
gardens, a list of fifteen private places was 
made, and these I visited during the month of 
July Ust. 

I also visited the two chief botanic gardens 
of Scotland — those of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
The foundations of an interesting and repre- 
sentative arboretum are being laid m Edinburgh 
by Prof. Bayley Balfour, but the reposed posi- 
tion and the climatic conditions are, I believe, 
advira to luxuriant tree-growth. A large pro- 
portion, at any rate, of the trees are as yet m a 
comparatively juvenile state. The collection of 
raxe shrubs, however, is of great richness, 
t^wcially those belonging to the Heath family 
and such geiiera as Erica, Bryanthus, Enkian- 
fhos, and Rhododendron. The great rock gar- 
den, which is being further enlarged is, more 
than ever, a feature of peculiar interest. 

In Glasgow the atmospheric conditions in the 
Botanic Gardens and inner parks could scarcely 
be worse. Conifers can hardly be grown at all, 
and even such a tree as the Horse Chestnut is 
90 strangely stunted as to be scarcely recognis- 
able. The Glasgow Corporation, fortunately, 
nnder the guidance of Mr. Whitton, pursues a 
vigorous and enlightened policy in relation to 
its parks and gardens, and the number of these 
open spaces in the outer ring has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. The conditions here 
are more favourable, and the indoor gardening 
m some of these newer parks is particularly 
Ccod, especially as regards Orchids and green- 
bonse plants. I do not, however, propose to 
discnss the gardens either at Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. My object is rather to draw up a few 
notes on the country places I visited where the 
cultivation of trees and shrubs is not hampered 
by adverse conditions. And there I did, indeed, 
find certain classes of trees, sometimes restricted, 
perhaps, in the number of species, but repre- 
vntea by such a number of individuals and in 
nich magnificent size and vigour as probably no 
■^ber part of the British Isles can show. 

MtTKTHLT Castle. 

To Conifer-lovers in the British Islands 
Morthly has for many years been a place of 
tttraordinary interest, and it is likely, I think, 
to long remain their Mecca. Remarkable as 
Scotland is for its Conifers, in no other place, 
<o far as I have seen or heard, do they exist in 

•Contfihnted to the Ktm BttUtHn of Misailantous rnhrma- 
•»«byMr.W.J. Bean. 



quite such magnificent profusion combined with 
such size, health and vigour. The grounds are 
situated about 2| miles out of Dunkeld, on the 
beautiful slopes of Tayside, and contain about 

6 miles of grass walks and avenues mostly 
bordered with splendid Conifers. There is^ a 
very extensive collection of species and varie- 
ties, but the dominating tree of Murthly is the 
Douglas Fir. There are numerous specimens 
ranging from 80 to over 100 feet high, some of 
them with trunks more than 10 feet in girth. 
They are of many shades of colour, ranging 
from the glaucous green of the Colorado type to 
the ordinary soft, more grass-like hues. Where 
they have been planted sufficiently near together 
to simulate forest conditions they have made 
magnificent straight, clean trunks of timber.' A 
high opinion is held at Murthly of the durability 
and value of this timber. I was informed by 
Mr. Laurie, the gardener, that a gatepost, now 
in use for 15 years, was still in good condition. 
Planted singly, with room for lateral develop- 
ment, the fine contour and immense plume-like 
branches render this tree one of the most orna- 
mental of all Conifers. 

Next to the Douglas Firs the most noteworthy 
of the bigger trees are Tsiiga Mertensiana (the 
Abies Albertiana of Scottish gardens), Abies 
grandis, A. nobilis, and Picea sitchensis. Tsuga 
Mertensiana, one of which I made out to be 
85 feet high, with its tall, tapering, well-formed 
trunk, is one of the most beautiful of Conifers, 
and presents a remarkable difference in habit 
from its East American ally — T. canadensis — of 
which there is also a fine example 59 feet high, 
but with a big, rounded, busny head and a 
short trunk 8 feet 6 inches in ^irth. Abies 
grandis, one specimen of which girths 8 feet, 
grows very quickly here; trees about 20 years 
old are now 54 feet high. Abies nobilis, planted 
in great numbers, is one of the features of 
Murthly; the intense glaucous hue of its 
younger branches and the great crops of cones 
— ^large, stiffly upright, and purple — which some 
trees bear near the top, make it one of the most 
conspicuous. One specimen I measured was 
80 feet high and 7 feet 10 inches in ffirth. Of 
Picea sitcb&nsis (known often as Abies Menriesii) 
one was 12 feet in girth and, approximately, 
100 feet high. 

Pinus monticola, of which so high an opinion 
used to be held at Murthly, and of which 
numerous excellent specimens used to grow 
there, has, in many cases, had to be destroyed 
on account of the attacks of a destructive pme- 
rust (Peridermium sp.). There is one specimen, 
however, which, although not quite so fine as 
the tree at Scone, must still be one of the finest 
in the country; it is 91 feet high and 6 feet 

7 inches in girUi. 

The glaucous form of Tsuga Pattoniana, 
generally known in gardens as T. Hookeriana* 
IS at Murthly the most beautiful of the purely 
ornamental Conifers. Till one sees it as it is 
here one can form no adequate idea of its merit. 
There is one specimen, a pendulous variety, 
which is the most beautiful Conifer I have seen. 
It is 54 feet high, the trunk just over 4 feet in 
girth, and its dense, ^acefully pendent, 
plumose branches are of a silvery glaucous hue. 
In the sunlight, and in contrast with darker- 
leaved things around, it made a singularly 
attractive picture. It was interesting to note 
that seedlings raised from this pendulous 
variety have turned out to be true T. Hookeri- 
ana ; they have not inherited the pendulous 
character of the parent tree, nor have they 
reverted in the least towards T. Pattoniana, of 
which species, as I have already intimated, T. 
Hookeriana is considered to be merely a glau- 
cous variety. A fine tree of the ordinary T. 
Hookeriana has a trunk of 6 feet 2 inches in 
girth. 

Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia), planted in 
1857, is now about 90 feet high and 12 feet 2 
inches in girth. Picea ajanensis, the most beau- 
tiful of Japanese Conifers, was 88 feet high, and 
P. orientalis 60 feet high. Abies Veitcmi, dis- 
appointing at present as an ornamental tree on 
account of its thin habit, was 81 feet high. 

Among rarer things were Juniperus xecurva, 
the striking Himalayan species, 80^ feet high 
and very well furnished ; Cryptomeria japonica 
var. spiralis, not remarkable for size but show- 
ing the spiral arrangement of the branches par- 
ticularly well ; Abies sachalinensis, a very 
uncommon species, 16 feet high, but here, as 



elsewhere, not ' quite satisfactory; Picea 
Omotica, the Servian Spruce, and one of the 
most promising of recent introductions, bearing 
cones — the first I have heard of in Britain. 
[We have specimens from Messrs. Paul, of 
Cheshunt. — Ed.] There was also a healthy 
young plant of Pinus pentaphylla, 4| feet high ; 
this species is a native of Japan and allied to 
P. parviflora, and the Murthly specimen is one 
of the very few in the country. In a nursery 
bed was a healthy batch of al^ut 600 seedlings 
of Larix occidentalis. Some interest is being 
taken just now in this Larch, a native of Western 
North America, as a possible substitute for the 
common Larch. The species is uncommon, and 
the best trees in the country are probably those 
in the pinetum at Kew; they are 25 to 30 feet 
high and bear cones most seasons. 

Murthly has some notable Yews. Some of 
them are between 400 and 500 years old, and 
have now huge spreading heads. One has a 
trunk 10 feet 10 inches in circumference at 3 
feet from the ground. There is also a huge 
specimen of the Sweet Chestnut rivalling in 
bulk the enormous trees at Studley Royal, in 
Yorkshire. At 5 feet from the ground the trunk 
measures 24 feet in circumference, and near 
the ground it is 32 feet; it has, moreover, the 
remarkable spiral arrangement of the trunk 
fissures that is occasionally seen in this tree. 
A specimen at Kew has this character very 
well marked. 

Scone Palace. 

The lon^ and intimate connection of Scone 
with the history of Scotland and of the Scottish 
kin^s imparts a charm to the place which 
ancient associations alwa^ give. This charm, 
however, is not always ^It so keenly as it is 
at Scone where thick woods, fine old trees, and 
spacious lawns are admirably in consort vrith 
iU romantic history. One of the striking things 
about Scone, indeed, is the rich and varied 
character of the woods surrounding the Palace. 
Mixed with the ordinary deciduous trees of the 
country, of which there are magnificent old 

S^cimens, are numerous fine examples of 
ouglas Fir, Silver Fir, and other Conifers 
whidh ^ve a wann and luxuriant effect. Be- 
sides tms there iSj to horticulturists, the addi- 
tional although minor interest of its being 
associated with the early years of David 
Douglas — one of the first and most famous of 
plant-collectors. He was born at the village of 
Scone in 1799 and received his first training as 
a gardener in the Palace gardens. A notable 
tree in the grounds is a specimen of Douglas 
Fir which was one of the original trees intro- 
duced by him in 1827 and planted on its present 
site in 1834. It is now 10 feet 2 inches in girth 
and only 1 or 2 feet short of 100 feet high. 

The collection of Conifers is grown on a 
piece of ground specially set apart for them. 
They are planted on well-kept lawns in straight 
lines, with abundant space for the development 
of each. The health of the trees is excellent 
and the general effect imposing and not ill- 
suited to the formal character of the trees. 
Perhaps the most notable tree in regard to size 
in the pinetum at Scone is Pinus monticola. 
This tree in 1891 was 71 feet high; I made it 
to be now 93 feet high, so that in 15 3rears it 
has grown 22 feet ; its girth at 4 feet was 7 feet 
11 inches. I imagine this to be the finest speci- 
men in Britain. Other fine Pines are P. 
ponderosa, 70 feet high and 7 feet 11 inches 
girth, and P. Cembra, 51 feet high. Of the 
Silver Firs Abies Nordmaimiana was 66 feet 
high and 5 feet 11 inches girth ; A. Pinsjjpo, 51 
feet high ; A. Lowiana [concolor] 54 fepShigh. 
There was also a beautifully coloured A. con- 
colorwvar. violacea, 27 feet high. Of more than 
ordinary interest to me was a small but healthy 
young tree of Abies Mariesii j this species is ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the specimen at Scone was 
the only one I saw in Scotland. The Irish Juni- 
per (Juniperus communis var. fastigiata) made a 
column 20 feet high, and a specimen of the 
common Savin was 10 feet high and covered a 
space 30 feet in diameter. 

Near the Palace are some immense specimens 
of common trees. A Sycamore (Acer Pseudo- 
platanus) said to have been planted by Mary, 
Queen oif Scots, is still alive but somewnat of a 
wreck; its trunk, roughly, is about 6 feet in 
diameter. A gigantic Populus deltoidea, the 
North American "Cottonwood," is 16 feet ia 
girth of trunk. 
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KiNFAVNS Castle. 
The castle of Kinfauns, built on a historic 
site, occupies a delightful position a few miles 
out of Perth. It is somewhat elevated above 
the valley of the Kiver Tay, and behind it rises 
a magnificent amphitheatre of hills. The gar- 
dening here, both indoor and outdoor, is very 
good, the greenhouses containing for their size 
a better collection of well-grown plants than I 
saw elsewhere. The garden is a delightful spot, 
especially above the house, where it occupies a 
valley with sloping lawns running down to a 
brook in the middle and dotted with fine old 
trees. Conifers are well grown and vigorous, 
but not many are exceptional in size as these 
trees go in Perthshire. Pyrus rotundifolia, one 
of .the White Beam trees native of Britain but 
now rare in a wild state, I found here 60 feet 
high, its trunk 7 feet in circumference. Querent 
Turneri was 46 feet high — loftier than I have 
noticed elsewhere, and a specimen of the varie- 
gated common Oak was exceptionally well 
coloured. A fine Sycamore over 100 feet high 
and a Canadian Hemlock Spruce are also 
features of the place. 

Leny. 

Situated about one mile from Callander, and 
not far from the Trossachs, Leny occupies a 
position of great natural beauty. To botanists 
it is a place of more than ordinary interest in 
being the hom^ of one of the fathers of Indian 
botany — Francis Buchanan Hamilton (176il' 
1829). He lived at Leny after he retired from 
th3 superintendentship of the Botanic Gardens 
at Calcutta in 1816, and died there 13 years 
later. Some of the present walks about the 
grounds were planned and made by him. Leny 
now belongs to his grandson, Mr. Hamilton 
Buchanan, chief of the clan Buchanan. 

The principal feature of the grounds at Leny 
Is the **glen.*' This is a picturesque gorge 
worn out of the face of a steep hill behind the 
house, down which a burn pursues a rugged and 
tortuous course. The sides of the glen are in 
places so precipitous as to necessitate the cross- 
ing and recrossing of the stream several times. 
Along its banks have been planted numerous 
beautiiul trees and shrubs now in luxuriant 
grovirth. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these 
are two< Himalayan Rhododendrons — R. bar- 
batum and R. Thomsoni — both of which are 
now 25 feet high. From their immense size, it 
is not improbable that they were raised at Leny 
from seeds sent to Francis Hamilton about 1819 
by Wallich, his successor at the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. If so, they must be the oldest 
in the kingdom. Among other things of interest 
are fine specimens of Canadian Hemlock Spruce 
— Tsuga canadensis — one of which has a trunk 
7 feet 2 inches in girth. Another good specimen 
is growing most picturesquely on the edge of 
the gorge, whose precipitous side it overhangs, 
evidence of how much the climate favours the 
growth of such trees, for its roots appear to be 
embedded mainly in the rock. Tsuga Mertens- 
iana, the common Silver Fir and Douglas Fir, 
ar? represented by fine healthy speci ens, 
although not so large as one sees in other parts 
o^ Perthshire. Here also is growing what I 
think is the finest specimen I have seen of the 
cut-leaved Beech — Fagus sylvatica var. hetero- 
pbylla. It has a trunk just over 7 feet in girth 
and it is 70 feet high. 

(To be continued. ) 



The Week's Work. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq., 
East well Park, Kent. 

The fernery. — Many of the plants in this 
house are showing signs of growth, therefore re- 
potting and top-dressing may now be taken in 
hand. The species of Nephrolepis are amongst 
the earliest, and are very useful Ferns for many 
purposes, some of the varieties making especi- 
ally good ** basket" plants, being useful also 
for planting in cork pockets on walls. The old 
N. exaltata thrives almost anywhere, and some 
of the new varieties are very beautiful, as N. e. 
T(ideaoide5, N. e. elegantissima, N. e. Whit- 
mani, and N. e. Piersonii. Many of the forms 
of Nephrolepis are stron,E^ growers, and require 
I'beral treatment in the shape of feeding, when 
the pots are filled with roots, also plenty of 



water. Ferns cannot possibly remain healthy if 
neglected in this respect, or if kept in a dry 
atmosphere. A good man3r Ferns, usually treated 
to a stove temperature, might be much healthier, 
if, after growth was made, they were put under 
cooler conditions. In potting Ferns, use good, 
rough, turfy loam and peat, with plenty of 
rubble, crocks or charcoal, and sufficient sand 
to keep the soil porous. Pot very firmly. 

Any plants that are in bad condition should 
be washed out and divided, potting the roots 
first into small pots, and re-potting them ^s re- 
quired through the season. If any tree Ferns are 
in an unhealthy state at the roots, the old ball of 
roots may be chopped off completely, close to 
the trunk, the latter then being potted up in 
some rough compost as above, and put into a 
wanner house for a time, where they will 
quickly recover and start to make a healthy 
growth. Frequent and copious syringings are 
necessary for all tree Ferns during their season 
of growth. Any rough Ferns that are not re- 
quired for pots may be divided and planted 
under, or by the edges of the stages in plant- 
houses. These, with Begonias of the '* Rex " 
type, and various Tradescantias and Selaginel- 
las will furnish, in such positions, a quantity of 
" greenery *' for cutting if required. Walls of 
conservatories or ferneries, furnished with cork 
pockets or wired frames, may be renewed or 
filled with a variety of Ferns of a drooping 
habit ; Woodwardia radicans succeeds excel- 
lently if given sufficient space to develop its 
beautiful fronds, and many other Ferns will 
occur to the intending planter, all tending 
to give an attractive and natural appearance to 
such houses. Platyceriums stand out boldly, 
and, if well grown, usually attract considerable 
attention from visitors. After Ferns have been 
repotted, an atmospheric temperature of 00'-' 
should be afforded them, admitting a little air 
on sunny days as the temperature rises, and 
keeping plenty of moisture about and under the 
stages, &c. As the sun-heat increases, shading 
must be ^ven careful attention ; the young 
fronds, being very tender, quickly become yel- 
low if expos^ to too much direct sunlight. 



FBIJITS IJNDEB GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J. Thompson Pa ton, Esq., 
Norwood, AUoa, CUckmanoaoshire. 

The early vinery, in which the Grapes have 
been thinned for the first time, should have an 
atmospheric temperature at night of 65", rising 
to 75" by day and to 85" if caused by sun heat. 
Admit a little air by the top ventilators when the 
weather is favourable, and close the house early 
in the afternoon. Damp the paths and borders 
with tepid water daily to maintain much 
moisture in the atmosphere. Guard against the 
hot water pipes becoming over-heated, and pre- 
vent also draughts of cold, especially frosty air, 
which would soon cause a check to growth and 
favour red spider, for the eradication of which 
pest the syringe would have to be used. Regu- 
late and tic in lateral shoots according to the 
light and space at command. Do not over- 
crowd the foliage. Rub out all young growths, 
pinching sub-laterals at the first leaf. Commence 
to thin the berries fur the second time. Cut out 
all stoneless berries, and regulate the bunches, 
which may have been overlooked at the first 
thinning, by tying up some of the shoulders with 
small strips of matting. Remove loose, straggly 
bunches and regulate the crop according to the 
strength and vigour of the vine. Apply the soil 
• tester to the inside border, and if the soil is found 
to be dry remove the mulching to one side, and 
apply to the surface of the border a sprinkling 
of fine grade vine manure at the rate of 1 lb. 
to 2 square yards. Next apply a good watering 
with water at the temperature of 70° and re- 
place the mulching. This watering in general 
will be sufficient until the berries commence to 
colour. 

Early Figs in pofs, which are plunged in a 
bottom heat of 75^, re<^uire an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 50" to 60^. When the plants are 
breaking into growth, increase the atmospheric 
moisture by damping the paths three or four 
times daily with tepid water. As the days 
lengthen increase the heat and give the plants 
a plentiful supply of tepid water at their roots. 
Admit air through the top ventilators during 
favourable weather and close the house early in 
the afternoon. Permanent Fig trees planted out 
in borders which have been concreted and pre- 



pared for them should be kept cool until the 
buds swell. 

Cucumbers. — Plants that have been in pots 
during the winter will now be starting into fresh 
growth. An atmospheric temperature of 65" to 
75" by day will be suitable. Damp the paths 
to keep the atmosphere humid, and syringe the 
plants if there is any appearance of red spider, 
&c. Plants raised from seeds sown last montii 
will now be ready to pot on. Place the com- 
post in the pit to become warmed before using 
it in potting operations. Pots 6 inches in 
diameter are best. After potting plunge the 
I>ots in a bottom heat of 75'^, where they may 
remain until the plants are ready for putting 
dnto the border. 



PUBLIC PABKS AND QABDENS. 

By W. W. Petticrew, Superiutendent of the Parks and 
Oi>en Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Labels and labelling. — The labelling of plants 
is one of those matters to which every gardener, 
whether in the '* trade " or in private or publ"c 
service, r^uires to give more or less attention. 
In nurseries and private gardens the object of 
labelling is done merely for the purposes 
of identification, and such being the case it 
hardly signifies whether plants are indicated by 
their proper botanical names or by a system of 
numbers used as equivalents for these names. 
On the contrary, in public parks the object is 
more for educational purposes ; hence it is very 
necessary to furnish, not only the correct scien- 
tific name of the plant, but also, where possible, 
such further information as can readily be 
presented on a label of ordinary size. There i% 
ample scope for this kind of work in most parks 
without exactly turning them into botanical gar- 
dens. Trees and shrubs, herbaceous plants, and 
florists* flowers might all, under certain circum- 
stances, be labelled with much advantage to the 
public. It is surprising and no less gratifying 
to find the great number of visiters frequenting 
our parks in these days who take an intelligent 
interest in all kinds of plants, a circumstance 
which, taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
Education Board is doing everything possible to 
encourage Nature-study among school children, 
provides a very good reason for extending the 
practice of labelling plants in public parks. In 
a town where a park or a portion of one is set 
aside as a botanical garden, there is hardly the 
same necessity for extensive labelling in the re- 
maining parks as there would be where no such 
institution exists. 

Kindi of label. — All kinds of materials such 
as wood, slate, zinc, copper, lead, and gun-metal 
are used for label-making;, and all are more or 
less useful for the purpose, but the choice of the 
material and the kind of label employed is as 
often as not decided simply upon the question 
of cost. In establishments where a great deal 
of labelling is done the stamping process is 
usually adopted, when either ruober stamps are 
used tor printing upon painted labels, or steel 
stamps upon strips of sheet lead. The latter 
kind of label, which I first saw used at Kew 
about a do^en years ago, is difficult to beat for 
cheapness and general utility, and is the kind 

1 would recommend for use in a public garden. 
It has been in use from time immeuK^nal. 

For trees and shrubs we use a lead label 3^ 
inches by 3 inches stamped with J inch letters 
filled in with white enamel. In addition to tiie 
botanical name, the common one — when known 
— and an indication of the country to which the 
plant belongs are given. These labels, attached to 
a small iron rod. are placed in front of trees and 
shrubs in such a way that anyone desirous of ob- 
taining their names can easily do so. The labels 
used for herbaceous plants are 3^ inches by 

2 inches, an'l simply record the botanical name, 
whilst with florists' flowers only the commoii 
name is supplied. 

A label-printer. — Labelling is best left in the 
hands of one man, who should be held respon- 
sible for making and printing all labels. Such 
work is best done during wet weather or the 
winter time when outside work is at a stand- 
still. 

Standard for nomenclature. — As we consider it 
important in ^connection with the naming of 
plant» to have a uniformity of nomenclature, 
we have adopted the Kew Hand- lists as our 
guide in that matter. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

Bj W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trbvor Lawrence 
Bart., Burtord, Surrey. 

Platyclinis. — This genus consists of a small 
number of species, but all are worth growing, 
and well bloomed plants are always much 
admired, especially such an example of P. 
glumacea, as is illustrated in the Gardeners^ 
Chronicle^ November 9, 1905. Experience has 
proved that the cool atmosphere of the inter- 
mediate house is most suitable for all of the 
species the whole year round, and when sus- 
pended well up to the roof glass in a moderately 
shady position, and if properly attended to as 
regards watenng, &c., the plants grow well and 
produce flowers in profusion. P. glumacea and 
ltd variety valida are now producing numerous 
flowering racemes, and the plants should be 
liberally supplied with water at the root. P. 
uncata, whose thread-like racemes are very 
similar to those of P. filiformis, has just gone 
out of bloom, and the plant should be kept 
fairly moist at the root until the small growths 
have attained to their full size. Although P. 
filiformis and P. Cobbiana are at rest, they 
should be kept moist by spraying the foliage 
overhead, which at the same time will check 
the increase of red-spider. Any of these plants 
may be re-pottea immediately growth has begun, 
or as !»oon as possible after flowering. I find 
shallow pans are the best receptacles to grow 
them in, and they will thrive luxuriantly m a 
thin conapost consisting of good fibrous peat, 
leaf soil, and sphagnum-moss, intermixed with 
a moderate aiantity of small crocks. 

Cymbidt^ms, — Such Cymbidiums as C. Lowi- 
anum, C. ^L. concolor, C. Lowio-eburneum, and 
(be reverse cross C. eburneo-Lowianum, which 
are sending up flower spikes, should have 
abundant supplies of water at the root until the 
flowers are all open, after which time the com- 
post should be kept just moist. Any plants of C. 
Mastersii, C. elegans, C. affine, C. Tracyanum, 
C. Winnianum, C. Wilsonii, C. giganteum, C. 
Schroderae, C. chloranthum, C. madidum, &c., 
that require re-potting, should be attended to at 
once. Being strong rooting plants they require 
a liberal amount of pot room with good drain- 
age. Afiord them a mixture of two-thirds loam, 
one^Mrd peat, with the addition of small crocks 
and coarse silver sand. When re-po^ting, leave 
a good space below the rim of the pot to hold 
water, of which these plants require a plentiful 
supply when well rooted, and all through the 
growing season. After re-potting water should 
be afforded in small quantities, gradually in- 
aeasing the supply as each plant becomes re- 
established. All of these Cymbidiums grow well 
when elevated upon pots or suitable stands in a 
light position in the intermediate house, and if 
their immediate surroundings are kept always 
thoroughly moist, insect pests rarely infest 
them, with the exception sometimes of a little 
brown scale, which is easily eradicated with the 
brush and sponge. 



THE FLOWER GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. — Cuttings rooted last 
autumn should now be potted singly or be 
planted in boxes. Pots should be used for pre- 
ference, and these must be clean, or at planting 
tiro* the roots will cling to the pots. Any water 
that may be necessary should be given on the 
day previous to potting. If reasonable care is 
exercised when watering, for a few weeks after 
the potting is done, no drainage material will 
be necessary in the pots save a few lumps of 
loam or some half-decayed leaf-mould. Place 
the plants in a warm house for a few weeks, 
and do not afford water until it is really needed ; 
occasional dampings with the syringe on bright 
days will prevent flagging. 

Standard Fuchsias^ Heliotropes, &'€., should 
row be trimmed, pruned, and placed in a warm 
bouse. As they were potted when taken up from 
the flower beds, no re-potting will be necessary 
now, but it will be wise to see that in moving, 
the soil has not become loosened. Frequent 
«>Tingings will help the plants to " break " 
freely and evenly, and as growth advances due 
attention should be paid to pinching the shoots, 
»o as to ensure the development of well- 
balanced plants. In these gardens, where often 
severe autumnal gales prevail, I find old plants 
unsatisfactory, as the wind often removes large 



branches. I insert cuttings towards the end of 
July, and as soon as they are rooted pot them 
tAitgly into 8-inch pots, and keep them steadily 
growing in an intermediate house throughout 
the winter, pinching the shoots as is necessary. 
These plants are now in 32-size pots, and will 
shortly be transferred to 9 and 10-inch pots, 
when they will be treated similarly to old 
standards. Such plants withstand rough winds 
better, and are rather less trouble than old plants 
which have been used for the purpose pieviously. 
Calceolarias and Violas. — The bedding varie- 
ties of these plants in frames, and which were 
recently pinched, should now be transplanted, 
using a soil containing a goodly proportion of 
leaf-soil to ensure their lifting with a good ball 
of roots when they are finally placed in their 
flowering quarters. Choose mild weather for 
the transplanting, keep the frames shut fcr 
a few days and cover them with mats at night. 
After they have recovered, ventilate the frames 
freely, whenever possible, to promote sturdy 
growth. 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobbam Park, Surrey. 

French Beans. — Further sowings of seeds in 
pots should still be made, but as the outside 
temperature is becoming higher, these may now 
be placed in a structure where there is less 
fire-heat employed. Closer attention will now 
be necessary to keep the plants free from the at- 
tack of thrip and red spider. Sowings might 
also be made now in boxes for raising plants to 
plant out in a cool house, or to succeed a crop 
of Potatos in a frame. Syon House Prolific 
and Fulmer's Forcing are two good varieties for 
these purposes. 

Herbs. — In cases where it is considered neces- 
sary to replant the beds of the perennial herbs 
such as Sage, Thyme, Tarragon, Chives, &c., 
the work should now be imdertaken, taking this 
opportunity to divide the roots. Seeds of such 
herbs as Basil, Marjoram, &c., which are gener- 
ally grown, and succeed very well as annuals, 
should now be sown. 

Cabbages. — The Cabbage bed should be thor- 
oughly examined, removing all 'decayed leaves 
which, after ^e severe trial from which they 
are just emerging, will in many cases be con- 
siderable. If a moderate dressing of nitrate of 
soda can be applied at the present time and 
well worked into the ground by the use of the 
hoe, a great improvement in the plants will 
soon be disoernible. 

Cropping. — Although the end of February is 
now near, the weather, at the time of writing, 
renders the sowing of seeds out of doors impos- 
sible, for even on very light soils the ground 
is much too wet to allow of its being worked. 
If sowings of Peas and Beans were made in pots 
and boxes as previously advised, they will in 
due course prevent a blank that must otherwise 
have occurred. At the same time, if a piece 
of ground in a favoured position, or a sheltered^ 
border can be found in anything like a favour-* 
able condition for working, seeds of either or 
both of th*e above-mentioned crops, also of 
Round Spinach, should be sown. 

Tomatos. — Seeds for raising plants to be 
grown out of doors should now be sown, and 
another sowing may be made in about ten days* 
time. As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
they should be potted into 60-sized (3-inch) pots. 
I'he plants will need to be in the best condition 
for planting at the foot of walls by the end of 
May, and in the open in the early part of June. 
By that time they should be thoroughly estab- 
lished in 6-inch pots, and be perfectly " hard- 
ened." Last year was an exceptionally good 
season for Tomatos, and proved that several 
varieties noted for their prolific qualities in- 
doors, such as Sunrise, &c., were equally free 
in cropping under outdoor culture. 

Tillage. — If not entirely, the greater part of 
the winter's digging, wheeling, &c., will now be 
finished, at any rate, in the most prominent 
parts of the garden, and as the work proreeda, 
all edgings, whether they consist of tiles, box, 
&c., should now be given attention. Faulty 
places and bare patches should be renovated, 
and all walks in the vicinity that require fresn 
gravel, or other material to make them good, 
should be put into good condition ; thus giving 
a fresh appearance to the garden, and a final 
finish to the rougher work of winter. 



THE HABD7 FEUIT GABDEN. 

By J. Mavne, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
liicton, East Devon. 

Plums. — The pruning and the training of 
these . trees should be completed forthwith. 
Some varieties of Plums succeed remarkably well 
grown as standard trees, notably the old Vic- 
toria, Jefferson, Pond's Seedling, the Czar, and 
Denniston's Superb. Bush or pyramid-trained 
trees also crop freely in favourable seasons pro- 
viding the centres of the trees are sufficiently 
pruned to admit air and light and the roots 
ar\3 kept within proper bounds. The true Dam- 
son is not much grown in this county, but it is 
a desirable fruit. These trees are best grov.n 
as standards in a not over- rich soil, as they 
make growth at the expense of the fruit buds 
unless somewhat starved. Trees that fruit well 
should be afforded an annual top-dressing of 
some manurial material after the prunings have 
been removed, and few things are better for the 
purpose than a dressing of wood-ashes, old 
plaster, or mortar rubble. Barren trees that are 
growing excessively should have their roots 
pruned or be transplanted, and then be given a 
dressing of old lime rubbish, working it well 
amongst the roots. 

Apples. — Bush and pyramid Apple trees are 
the most profitable. Encourage the roots to- 
grow near the surface of the soil by applying an 
annual top-dressing of good loam or a mulch- 
ing of manure, after the pruning is completed, 
which it should be by the end of this month. 
Good fruits are produced by horizontally-tra.ned 
trees, and these are suitable for planting along 
the margins of walks, but the hard pruning 
required to keep them within limits is not 
favourable for an annual average crop of fruits. 
Bush trees should be allotted a quarter to 
themselves, and no plants requiring deep culti- 
vation should be allowed near the roots of the 
trees. Use, however, may be made of the land 
between the rows when the trees are quite youn^ 
by planting shallow rooting subjects, such as 
Violets, Lettuces, or even Gooseberries and 
Currants. 

THE APIARY. 

By Chlop.is. 

Glossary of common bee terms. — Artificial 
suarm: XMien a colony has been made by the 
division of a stock. 

Balling: WTien a new queen is added to a 
stock the bees cluster over and round Y.zx, in 
their attempt to sting her ; they are said " to» 
ball" her. 

Bee-bread is another name for pollen. 

Bee-escape is an appliance by means of whicl> 
bees may be got out of supers, or even build- 
ings and trees. 

Bee-space is a passage wide enough for a bee 
to pass and one calculated to prevent them 
building brace combs. 

Brood is a term applied to the larvas of bees, 
and not, as some imagine, bees after they have 
emerged from the cells. 

Candied honey is honey which has granu- 
lated, and may be liquefied by applying heat. 

Capped brood consists of the larvai covered 
with a thin covering of wax and pollen. 

Cap pings are the thin coverings of wax which 
mark the completion of honey stored, so far f*s 
each cell is concerned. When they are cut oft 
before extracting honey, they should be 
stored in a tin vessel with a covering, and then 
melted later. 

Clustering. — When bees swarm or le.ive a hive 
they usually settle in some convenient (at least, 
so far as the bees are concerned) place, and re- 
semble a bunch of Grapes, and they are then 
said " to cluster." 

Comb foundations are thin sheets of wax of v ry- 
ing thickness, according to the purpose fcr v hich 
they are needed, and impressed by machinery 
with the bases of cells. 

Wax is a secretion of the bees, and is formed 
by them into small scales, which are pas-,o 1 out 
by them through the eight wax pockets, situ^ 
ated on the under side of the abdomen. 

Wedding flight is the flight of a youncj virgii 
queen for the purpose of becoming fort h^ed hy 
the drone. It takes place only once in her life- 
time. 
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In the celebrated experiments which have 
been carried out at Rothamsted, Herts., 
Wheat has been grown in one portion of a 
field for 62 years in succession on the same 
land, without an ounce of nlanure. In 
another field Barley has been similarly grown 
for 54 years in succession, and in yet another 
field Mangel Wtirzul has been grown for 
32 years without manure. In some experi- 
ments en permanent grass-land, two plots of 
the land have been left without manure of 
any kind for 50 years, and yet in the average 
of seasons they yield i ton of Hay per acre. 
Facts like these, which might be greatly 
multiplied, serve to show the vast resources 
of ordinary fertile soils in plant-food, and the 
inexhaustible supply of gaseous food from the 
atmosphere aided by the sunlight acting on 
the green matter of the plant. 

In recent years the word exhaustion, when 
used in connection with the soil, has been 
given an entirely different meaning to that 
originally given to it. Now, exhausted soils 
are understood to be those which no longer 
produce crops at a profit. The object of 
manuring is to recoup the soil for waste 
of all sorts — waste from excessive crop- 
ping; waste from drainage due to ex- 
cessive waterings, either from heavy rain- , 
falls or artificial supplies; waste from the 
incessant chemical and other changes going 
on in the soil. To increase the store of 
plant-food in naturally poor soils, and at the 
same time to compel them to yield profitable 
crops, is the problem set before every prac- 
tical gardener. Fertile soils are rich in the 
elements of plant-lood, and these foods are, 
through the agency and work . of the soil 
germs or bacteria, being constantly changed 
and adapted for the use of growing crops. 

There is no doubt that many soils can be 
made to produce crops up to a certain stand- 
ard, year after year, without the aid . of 
manuring. This is demonstrated in the ex- 
periments at Rothamsted, lo which we have 
already referred. This standard of 'produc- 
tion, however, will rarely, meet, the require- 
ments of the modern gardener. He must 
compel the land to do more than it is natur- 
ally able to do. To accomplish* this he must 
add to the resources of his soil by applying 

manure. 

< /I 

Essential conditions for a plentiful supply 
. , „ , ^, , „ , „ ,. of vigorous germ-life are a good store of 

Liliums, Perennials, Border Plants, Hardy Balbs. , » «» , , ** . „ , 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, &c., at 12. ^ tiiuiiu^s or- vegetable matter, a well aerated 

S'KdTE'c!/ynS?oSSS J' mS^."'' *■''•' *•*• ^^ ^eP <l^ained and deeply cultivated soil. 

One pf .. the important objects sought in 
ploughing, digging, hoeing, and tillage 
operations generally is to put the soil in such 
. condition that weathering from frost, air, and 
■ moisture will go on most rapidly. The crop 
' that follows this cultivation gets the benefit 
of the provision thus made for it in part only. 
Do what we will, we shall not be able to 
utilise all the plant-food that has been pre- 
pared for plants in the course of each season's 
cropping. Some of the nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia gas escapes from the soil ; the 
nitrates which have combined with lime to 



SATURDAY, MARCH 3- 

Soc. Franc. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Gard. See. meet. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 5— 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Coms. meet. 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amat. Gard. Assoc, meet. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 7- 
Linnean Soc- mnet. 
Manchester & North of England Orchid Soc meet. 

4^0NDAY, MARCH 11— 

Ann. meet. Unit. Hort. Ben. & Prov. Soc. at R.H. Hall, 
Westminster. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH IB- 
Winter Carnation Soc. Show at Botanic Gardens, 

Regent's Park. 
International Hort. Exhib., Nice, opens. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16-German Gacd. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 19- 

RoT. Hort. Soc. Coms. meet. 

British Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 31- 
Llnnean Soc. niMt. 
Torquay Spring PI. Show. 
Manchester & North of England Orchid Soe. meeL 

^WEDNESDAY, MARCH 97— Roy. Bot. Soc. Exhibition 



AvsKAOB MsAif TsMPBRATURB for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 4(M*. 

ACTUAX, TSMPBRATL'RBS:— 

LoMDOM.— H^AlfMsdoy, FOmiary 90 <9 p.m.): Mas. 61'; 
Min. 87*. 
Gardeners* ChromcU Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— T/R<rsi<a^, February 
91 (10 A.M.): Bar., 9»-4: Temp., MT; Weather- 
Cold winds and siiaht snow. 

PttorwcKH.'^Wednesday, February 90 (6 p.m.) : Max. 46^ 
Bury St. Edmunds ; Min. 8S*, Scotland N.B. 



•ALKS FOR THS ENSUING WKKK, 

MONDAY— 

Rotes, Azaleas, Hardy Plants and Bulbs, at 67 & 68, 
Cbespside; E.C., by Protheioe & Morris, at 19. 

'WEDNESDAY— 



Plants. Rose«, atid Lilies, at Steven's Rooms, King 
Street, Cofvent Garden, W.C, at 19.80 p.m. 

FRIDAY— 

Hardy Border Plants. Liliums and other Bulbs, Roses, 
Azaleas, 5cc., at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe 
& Morris, at 12. 



and their 
Use. 



The advisability of adding artifi- 
cially to the supply of plant-food 
in the soil, by any process of 
manuring, is to be determined 

by the ultimate profit to be derived from it. 

There are few soils that may not be made 

more productive by the addition of manure in 

some form or other, and there can be little fform nitrate of lime, and smaller amounts of 

doubt that most soils demand manuring in ' pot&sh and phosphoric acid, are carried into 



order that profitable returns may be realised 
from them. Whether it will pay to manure 
with commercial fertilisers is a question for 
^ach gardener to determine for himself, 
according to fhe^particular circumstances in 
which he is placed. 



the soil beyond the reach of the plant rootlets, 
or are lost in thp drainage water. 

In a sen$e^ . tt\en, cultivation may be said 
to be a source of waste to the soil, because it 
js the means of reducing the quantity of 
humus in the soil ; this waste must be made 



good by manures. In order, therefore, to* 
keep up the fertility of a garden it 
is necessary to apply new* quantities of 
nitrogen, either in the form of farmyard or 
stable manure, peat-moss litter, or vegetable 
refuse, in order that the store of humus may 
be replenished. Artificial fertilisers, while 
they will supply the requisite nitrogen, 
potash, or phosphdric acid for a crop,' Will not 
supply the humus. At the same time, the 
Rothamsted experiments indicate very clearly 
that chemical fertilisers applied to suit the 
wants of soil and crop are not necessarily a 
source of injury to the soil, but may, indeed, 
be a lasting benefit to it. 

The profits growing out of the use .of com- 
mercial manures are chiefly dependent upon 
the cost of the fertiliser and the price of the 
resultant crop. Like ploughing, digging, 
or draining, therefore, the use of purchased 
fertilisers is to be determined by practical 
economical considerations, and not by chemi- 
cal or other theories concerning them. Arti- 
ficial manures have an undoubted position in 
practical gardening in helping out and rein- 
forcing the natural supply of stable dung, 
and, even where the home suppl)iis ample, ^n 
addition to it of some concentrated manure 
may often be made of benefit in producing 
crops ** out of season," or by giving some 
soluble plant-food in the requisite quantity, 
and, at just. the best moment to assist the 
needs of the plant. 

Exactly what the soil requires, and how 
much in the way of artificial fertilisers, cannot 
be determined by a chemical analysis only. 
The gardener's special resource is actuai'trial 
of the different fertiliser^ combining the three 
elements of value in mariures^nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid. The differences 
of soil?! in respect to fertility, arid the vari- 
able demands of the many crops in a garden, 
explain why ^o hard and . fast rule can be 
laid down for manuring. The gardener who 
would know what his soil' needs must resort 
to the same means he is accustomed to cm- 
ploy in learning^ the capacity of his-garden in 
other respects : he must try by actual experi- 
ment on a small area of soil the. effects of 
small . dressings . of sulphare of amnionia, 
nitrate of soda, kainit, bone-meal,' superphos- 
phate, and mixtures of these in measured 
quantities, and carefully note .the results. 
The information thus obtained wilhbe found 
of great practical value. 



. \ 



Our Supplcmentary Illustration is from 
a photograph of Cordyline Bank^ii in flower in 
the gardens of Dr. R." Hamilton 'Ramsay, Tor- 
quay. Although the species of Cordyline are 
largely used as sub-tropical bedding .plants in 
summer time, they need, in most districts, the pro- 
tection of a plant house in the winter.- In a few 
favoured spots in our island, such as in Devon, at 
Torquay, the plants thrive in the open from year 
to year. An illustration of a seedling plant of 
Cordyline indivisa (vera), and of Cordyline Banksii 
growing in the gardens of Lord An.ne.sley, at 
Castlewellan. Co. Down, appeared ih our issue for 
October 6, 1906, and is referred to in Dr. Ramsay's 
note, who writes as follows : "I was much inter- 
ested in the fine illustration of Cordyline indivisa 
(vera), grown at Castlewellan, kad of Cordyline 
Banksii from the same gardens. - I have two fine 
specimens of Cordyline Banksii. grown from cut- 
tings which I obtained inT890 and which I at once 
planted out in different parts of my open garden. 
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T^ f^vffx in aUemate years. The «iie of which 
I se^ the photograph flowered first in liK)2. 
again in 1904, wheh the photograph was talcen, 
and again last year. They are planted in sandy 
loam and leaf monld. The plant illustrated has 
branched into several stems close to the ground, 
and is 7 feet in height, with a circumference of 25 
feet. The leaves are green with a golden midrib. 
The specimen has alwajrs been out-of-doors since 
it was first planted in 1890. The plant shows six 
beads of bloom in the iHustration, but last year it 
had nine inflorescences. I have lately planted 
several New Zealand and Australian plants in my 
garden and they are all thriving. They include a 
lovely tree Fern , Dicksonia antarctica. The garden 
is lovely now (January 1), with Roman Hyacinths, 
Roses, of which I have still a few, and paper white 
Narcissus. Bamboos, eight varieties of Palms, 
including 13 splendid Trachycarpus and a lovely 
tree Fern are in spring-like beauty, and several 
varieties of Abutilon are in flower. Cordyline 
Banksii when in flower was a splendid sight." 

Royal Horticultural Sooicty. — Exhibi- 
tors are requested to notice that on Tuesday, 
March 5, only the smallest exhibits can be 
accepted on account of the large amount of fruit, 
Ac, from South Africa. A. Wilhs, Secretary. 

The SuRVKYORr Institution. — The next 
ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
February 25, 1907, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. AuBRBY J. Spencer (barrister-at-law),on •• The 
Agricultural Holdings Act (1C06)." 

Thk National Dahlia 8ooiktv. — The 

annual report for the past year has been issued, 
together with the Schedule of Prizes to be com- 
peted for at the great Exhibition of Dahlias at the 
Crystal Palace on September 5 and 6. The finan- 
cial statement shows a small balance on the right 
side, which would have been larger had the 
Crystal Palace Company fulfilled its obligations. 
A list of the certificates and other awards made 
during the year is given. The secretary is Mr. 
H. L. Brousson, Boyton, Foots Cray, Kent. 

Orchid Exhibition at Haarlkm. — The 
fourth Orchid exhibition of the Dutch Orchido- 
pbile Club will be held in the great hall of the 
Vereeniging Society of Haarlem, from Friday, 
May 10. to Sunday, May 12, indnsive. The sec- 
retary is Jonkheer L. J. Qdarles van Ufford, 
8. Van de Spiegelstraat te 's-Gravenhage (The 
Hague), from whom further information may be 
obtained. 

Bkloian Horticulturists. — The Tribune 
HorticoU gives a portrait and a sympathetic notice 
of the late director of the School of Horticulture 
at Vilvorde. and well known to many visitors 
to Belgium. A new square at Namur has been 
called after another Belgian friend. M. Ferdinand 
Kegel; an, whose munificence is proverbial at 
Namur. Together with Messrs. Cannart d' 
Ha>calb, Massange. Jean Linden, Edouard 

MoRREN, Louis VAN HOUTTE. AMBROSE VeR- 
9CHAFFELT. EdWARD PyNAERT, COMTB DB KBR- 

chove de Dentergbem, M. Kegeljan has 
rendered invaluable services to European horti- 
culture. 

The Expert. — We hear of the advent of a new 
journal to be called The Expert. It is for collectors 
of treasures of every sort from fans to furniture, 
and including garden ornaments and sundials. 
The paper is to cost Sd. a week and to issue from 
I. Albemarle Street. W. 

Jams* Braik, whose death is announced in 
the American papers, was Assistant-Superintendent 
of the^qfifalo City Parks. He wa9 bom in Scot' 
land, and served in the 42nd Highlanders (Black 
Watch). Migratfng to Amerida he secured the 
respect of his associates for his upright character. 



The Two Hui*oreoth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Linnaeus is to be held- in May 
next at Upsala, when Mr. Frank Darwin will 
attend as a representative of the University of 
Cambridge. 

A Rock Garden. — ^A gigantic piece of artifi- 
cial rockwork, certainly the highest in Great 
Britain and probably the highest in the world, is 
at present in course of construction at Dunferm- 
line. Scotland, the birthplace of Andrew Carne- 
gie, the millionaire. It rises to a height of 100 
feet above the 'stream in Pittencrieff Glen. 
James BACXHOtJSB & Son, Ltd., York, <he well- 
known landscape gardeners and rockwork builders 
have been engaged upon it over two years, to the 
order of the managers of the Carnegie trust, who 
have a large sum at their disposal, the gift of Mr. 
Carnegie, for the improvement of Dunfermline 
and its surroundings. Large sums are spent by the 
trust annually in promoting flower shows, extend- 
ing parks and gardens, &Cc . American Florist. 

Monument to Count Kerchove de Den- 
TEROHEM.— It is proposed to erect the monument 
to the memory of this indefatigable horticulturist 
and cordial friend, at Ghent, in the square between 
St. Bavon, the rue de Limbourg and , the Banque 
Kationale. The inauguration will take place at 
the next quinquennial exhibition, in 'April, 1906. 
The centenary of the foundation of the Soci^td 
Royale d 'Agriculture et de Botanique will be 
celebrated on this occasion. The very handsome 
manner in which the Ghent society offered its con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the centenary of 
the R.H.S. will not be forgotten. Donations to- 
wards the Kerchove memorial may be sent to Dr. 
Maxwell Masters, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Our Kitchen Garden, &c., by TomJerrold. 
— A second and enlarged edition of this little book 
is published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The 
several vegetables are dealt with in alphabetical 
sequence, but we find no mention of Celeriac, or the 
soK:alled Chinese Artichokes (Stachys). The 
chief feature of the book consists in its numerous 
culinary directions. Too little attention is, as a 
rule, paid to this branch of domestic cookery in 
small establishments, where Cauliflowers boiled to 
a smash, and partially-mashed Turnips are the 
rule rather than the exception. We would sug- 
g^t, however, that Horseradish for sauce should 
be pounded as well as grated, until the sauce is 
made as smooth as the cream itself ; that the vine- 
gar fbi: pickling Onions'should be boiled with the 
spice before the jars are filled with it when it cools, 
and that in nearly all cases Onions are very much 
better scalded before they are cooked in^any form, 
so as to remove the coarse, acrid flavour nearly all 
contain. . : . ! 

ARBoiR Day. — ^We take the following extracts 
from a letter published in the Times from Mr. C. 
W. Radcliffe Cooke : — Arbor Day originated 
in Nebraska at the instance of the late Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, who was a member of the 
State Legislature; and, although ridiculed at 
first, grew so quickly into favour that through 
its instrumentality Nebraska, once known, from 
its barrenness and bleakness, as the Great 
American Desert, became so w«ll afforested as 
to justify the Legislature in passing a resolution 
to the effect that thenceforward it should be 
styled the "Tree Planters' State." Mr. 
Morton, who afterwards became Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
lived to see the institution he founded en- 
couraged by the Government and adopted and 
regarded as a general holiday in 40 States and 
territories. To plant trees in commemoration of 
pnblic events,* distinguished men, or the visits 
of crowned "heads is a custom that goes back to 
the earliest ttmes in the recorded history of 
man; and Arbor Day is but an extension of 



this custom. Thus, the inttitntion was inan- 
gurated in this country in tlie picturesque vil- 
lage of Eynsford, in Kent, mainly through the 
efforts of an energetic resident (Mr. Till) in the 
year of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
In each succeeding year since 1897 Eynsford has 
had its Arbor Day celebration, in 19b0 planting 
a row of trees in the village street tp com- 
memorate the defences of Ladysmith, iCimber- 
ley, and Mafeking. Although in some countries 
thd observance of Arbor Day has conduced to 
afforestation on a great scale, in England, 
where, with trifling exceptions, all the land is 
privately owned, operations on Arbor Day must 
bo mostly confined to the planting of trees in 
the streets of towns, in public parks, and by 
the road-sides. In order to enlarge the sphere 
of its influence it has been found essential :'n 
England, as, indeed, Mr. Morton four^d to be 
the case in America, to rouse public sympathy 
and sentiment by making the occasion a public 
holiday, encouraging school children, as more 
likely than their elders to see the results of their 
labours, to take a principal part in the work of 
tree-planting, and enlivening the proceedings 
with processions, bands of music, patriotic 
songs, and social festivities. Conducted on this 
plan, it is found at Eynsford, and in other places 
which have followed the example set there, that 
the effect of the observance of Arbor Day ex- 
tends beyond the mere occasion ; that planting 
by private persons on their own land is stimu- 
lated ; that even the school children are so taken 
with the subject that they will save up their 
pocket-money to buy a tree each or club together 
to buy one between them, and in after-life con- 
tinue to take a keen interest in the preservation 
and welfare of the trees they have themselves 
planted. At the first observance of the iostitution 
in this country, at Eynsford, I and Six Geokcs 
BiKDWOOD were privileged to assist in the forma- 
tion of a new orchard by planting a tree of that 
noted Herefordshire cider Apt>le the Foxwhelp, 
and I have lately tasted a bottle of excellent 
cider made from the f riiit of this very orchard ; 
while, to show how after-generations may benefit 
from the tree-planting tastes of their ancestors, 
I have now on tap a hogshead of perry, as -good 
of its kind as the cider, made last year frofai - 
the fruit of Pear trees planted, as documents 
in my possession attest, in the reign of -Queen 
Anne — giant trees whose gnarled trunks and 
spreading limbs are not the least attractive 
features of the landscape. The possibility 
throygh the instrumentality of Arbor Day of en- 
larging the area under fruit ought not to be lost 
sight of. In some parts of America the State 
pays to every one who plants and properly culti- 
vates on not more than three acres of land 6o 
many rows of trees in the manner prescribed by 
law a cert-iin sum per acre for the space of five 
years. Landowners in England often hesitate 
to supply fruit trees to their tenants on the 
ground that the latter are apt tp neglect them 
after they are planted. Without wishing to 
decry the practice of offering prizes for the best 
collections of table fruit, I think it would bs 
well if some of the prixe money now awarded 
to monstrous Apples and Pears were given, after 
the American fashion, to the owners of the best 
planted and best kept orchards. The citizens of 
Hereford, the latest converts, if I may so style 
them, to the observance of Arbor Day, propose 
to beautify the approaches to their ancient city 
by the planting of avenues. They might, I 
think, go a step further, and through the in- 
fluence and popularity of this institution stimu- 
late the planting of fruit trees, for which no 
kinder soil exists, by private owners and occu- 
piers, and so lead them to follow the " noble 
example'* set in the 17th century, as old John 
Evelyn records in his Pomona^ ** by Lord 
Scudamorf , of Holme Lacy, near Heieford, and 
other public-spirited gentlemen in fbose' parts, 
whereby Herefordshire became in a manner but 
one entire orchard.*' 
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BoTHicft FOR YouNO Qardenerb.— The 

following extract from the E%taU Magazine has our 
entire sympathy, and is one of those matters which 
might advantageously be taken up by the British 
Gardeners' Association. ' * There are bothies of all 
kinds fijied in all sorts of places, and whereas in 
some establishments the comforts of young gar- 
deners are amply catered for by providing them 
with comfortable and properly lighted and venti- 
lated habitations to live in, tlie same unfortunately 
cannot be said about others. I know bothies which 
are little else than lean-to sheds situated on the 
north side of a wall and commanding a back-yard 
view over a coal-shoot or a rubbish heap. In other 
cases young gardeners are housed in cramped, 
stufify dens over store houses, and in one p ace I 
know the bothy is next door to a sulphurous stoke- 
hole. In fact, it is not too much to say that some 
of the places in which young gardeners are 
expected to live are unfit for human habitation, 
and if they were anywhere else besides where they 
are, they would be condemned as being unsanitary. 
This is hardly as it should be, and it is a surpris- 
ing thing in these days that young men can be got 
to live in such places. Young gardeners do not 
ask for luxuries, but when apartments are provided 
for them in lieu of wages, they should be sanitary 
and comfortable. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in some private establishments in the country 
the horses in the stable are more comfortably 
housed than the young gardeners in the bothy." 

The Arboretum at Tervueren.— This has 
been formed on land granted for the purpose by 
the King of the Belgians. It is designed to com- 
prise representatives of the forest vegetation of the 
temperate zone. Over 200 species are cultivated. 
90 being coniferous and 116 broad -leaved, 
deciduous species, the total number of specimens 
being about 6,000. Prof. Bommer, a member of 
the staff of the Brussels Botanic Garden, has charge 
of the formation and maintenance of the Arbore- 
tum, and has published a descriptive list of the trees 
arranged first in geographical order and then 
according to their genera. It forms a useful cata- 
logue, but it is to be regretted that more use was 
not macje,^iji its compifation, of the report of the 
Conifer Conference of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which is a veritable mine of information 
on these trees as caltivated in Europe. 

Deat«4 of a Good Cultivator. — In the Times 
appears a notice of the death of Mr. Walter 
Strickland, at the age of 74, at his villa at Posilipo, 
Naples. He inherited the beautiful property upon 
which he lived and died from his father, and spent 
his life in cultivating the 22 acres of fruit farm 
which surround the mansion. By the judicious 
selection of vines and fruit trees from France and 
Germany, and by the use of the best modern 
methods, the property has been rendered the most 
prolific of any in the neighbourhood — so much so 
that Mr. Strickland was never allowed to com- 
pete for any prize in local competitions on account 
of its acknowledged superiority. lis commanding 
site on the top of the point of Posilipo adds greatly 
to its charm. Mr. Strickland leaves one son, 
Commander Charles Strickland, R.N., now of 
his Majesty's ship " Implacable." 

Letter from Kinqston, Jamaica.— The 
following extracts are made from a piivate letter 
received from Mr. William J. Thompson, who 
was employed In the 80's at Trentham Gardens, 
Staffordshire, under the late Zadok Stevens, 
and after passing two years or so in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, left Kew to go to a Government 
appointment in Jamaica, 1889: — "I expect you 
wonder if we were all killed in the earthquake 
of January I4th last. We are thankful ♦hat we 
have escaped as well as we have done. We hiSt 
our home, and my wife and little girl were 



injured, but I escaped. The rest of the people 
in our department all escaped without any per- 
sonal injury, but have sustained a big loss in 
goods, &c. All the houses and stores in King- 
ston and suburbs are down ; the Governor and 
friends are camping on the lawns under bamboo 
and cocoan'Jt fronds. We are well off, as we have 
a wooden stable to shelter in. Owing to the 
earthquake and fire there have been about 1,000 
people killed, thousands lamed for life, and 
about £5,000,000 lost. The crops of the country 
are still with us, unless we get a hurricane to 
blow them down. Kingston and district is a 
sad spectacle : churches, schools, houses, arid 
store? all down. The poor people have not suf- 
fered nruch — it id those who were rich ; but I 
am afraid they arfe now poor. This is a most 
unfortunate island : if it is not one thing, it is 
another. For the last two years we had had 
good seasons, and things were looking bright to 
all, and now comes this calamity to the island. 
The 14th January was the day that the West In- 
dian Agricultural Conference opened. The open- 
ing took place in Kingston at 11.30 — the same 
day that the shock occurred at about 3.30 p.m. 
This was the end of the conference, and all the 
people got off the island as quickly as they 
could. Sir D.\niel Morris and Sir Alfred Jones 
escaped, but there were some fine men lost their 
lives. I was in Kingston at the conference, and 
only reached home about 15 minutes before t^e 
earthquake took place. I was in the garden at 
the time and saw the King's House buildings 
fall to pieces— all the place gone. Our home is 
one of the most complete wrecks there are." 

Tne SHREWftbuRY 8h6w Now that the 

Shropshire Horticultural Society's schedule is 
issued it is seem that not only are alt the chief 
trade and society's classes for collections of vege- 
tables fiat OQ a footing of equality, 6ach b^ing for 
nine dishes, but also that there can be no fewer than 
10 §rst prize collections in thie final cpmpetition 
for the champion extra purse of 10 guineas given 
by the sodety. The society's old class for 12 
dishes is now just on a level with the tr^de classes, 
and will consist of nine dishes oiity» with a 
splendid first prize of £10. The local or county 
class is DOW also for nine dishes. It is stipulated 
that the champion prize competition shall be 
judged on a maximum of seven points to each dish 
basis. It is hoped that these "point " awards will 
be placed on each competing collection. The 
work of judging, in this champion class, will be one 
of exceptional character, even at Shrewsbury. 
In other matters the schedule. appears to be similar 
to that of last year. It offers the same liberal en- 
couragement to exhibitors of fruit, and exhibitors 
of fiowering and ornamental foliage plants, whilst 
the classes for cut flowers are very numerous. Tlie 
total receipts of the society last year amounted lo 
£5.658 15s. 3d., being £109 8s. 4d. in excess of 
the receipts in 1905. A repprt of the annual 
meeting is reproduced on p. 127. 

Publications Rooeived.— Monmouthshire Edu- 
cation Committee. Report of the Director of Agri- 
cultural Education. October, 1906. Arrangements 
have been made for a course of lectures on agriculture- 
and horticulture to be given at the Usk Higher Grade 
School, Little Mill Reformatory, Rumney, and Llan- 
frechfa Lower. — U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers' Bulletin, 275. The Gipsy Moth, and how to 
control ii, by L. O. Howard. — Bulletin No. 63. Papers 
on the Cotton Boll Wen'il and Related and Associated 
Insects, by A. W. Morrill. — Lancaster County Council, 
Education Committee, Agricultural Department. 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 2. — Report on Experiment en 
Manuring Rye-grass and Clover, by Edward Porter and 
R. C. Gaut. — Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good 
Hope, January. Contents : Citrus in Albany and 
Bathurst, Rural Cape Colony (Wellington); Harvesting 
Competition, Khaki Bush, &c. 



THE CORDYLINES. 

(See fig. 54, also Supplementary IllastratioD.) 

CoRDYLiNE AUSTRALis, better known as 
Dracana australis, is a very common plant in 
the south-west. In every town in South Devon and 
Cornwall the i^ants are to be seen on every side, 
and in Torquay, alone, some thousands must be 
planted, as considerably over a hundred fine 
specimens are in evidence in the public gardens^ 
and they are also present in almost all private 
grounds. In the summer they present a beau- 
tiful sight, as alipost every example blooms, and 
the great, branching flower-sprays, 8 feet or 
more itt length, crowded with white blossoms, 
resemble huge plumes. They are sweetly-per- 
fumed, and arc all day visited by innumerable 
insects and butterflies. In the type the leaves 
ore liarrow, but the seedlings, which are raised 
in quantity in the south-west, vary greatly in 
their foliage, the leaves in some cases bsing 
fully 8 inches in breftdth. These wide-leaved 
forms are far band^mer than the type. Cordy- 
line australis is considered perfectly hardy in 
Devon and Cornwall, but two years ago 17 de- 
grees of frost in November, followed by a day 
of brilliant sunshine, niined some specimens in 
the neighbourhood of Pl3rmouth. The tops of 
these plants were absolutely killed, but they 
eventually developed a number of new growths 
from the base. 

There are many splendid examples of Cordy- 
line australis m the south-west, but the finest 
known to me is the one illustrated at fig. 54. 
It is growing in the gardens at Enys, and is 
20 feet in height, with a trunk circumference of 
6 feet, at 1 foot from the ground. A short dis- 
tance above the gmuftd level th6 plant divides 
into four main branches,, which are sub-divided 
into about 30 " heads,'* about 10 of Which gencr- 
ally flower annually. This specimerr is 47 years 
oldj and was raised from seed sent from Aus- 
tralia. . , 

C. indivisa, shown in the foregroiuxc| of fig. 54, 
is very distinct from C. australis, though often 
confounded v/ith it, and illustrations of C. aus- 
tralis have repeatedly appeared above the title 
of C, indivisa, while Ui many gatdens C aus- 
tralis is still grown under the latter name. C. 
indivisa is a native of New Zealand* where it 
grows at a considerable altitude. The leaves 
are very handsome, being about 5 feet in length 
and 5 inches in breadth, blue-grey in colour, 
with a midrib of bright red. It has, I believe, 
only flowered once in the British Isles, this being 
in the Tresco Abbey gardens, Isles of Scilly, in 
1895. The flower- shoot is pendent, and is com- 
posed of countless, minute blossoms, the spike, 
yellow and blue-black in colour, being more 
curious than beautiful. It is a rare plant, but 
there are a dozen or more specimens in Corn- 
wall, the finest of which is probably one at Enys 
(not the specimen shown in fig. 54), which is 
10 feet in height. 

C. Banksii is also a native of New Zealand, 
and is easily distinguished from either of the 
above-named species. It is of mod2rate growth, 
and rarely attains a greater height than 6 feet, 
and is generally clothed, to the ground level, 
with arching leaves 4 inches in breadth. The 
branchlets of its flower-spikes are far fewer than 
those of C. australis, so that the whit?-blossomei 
panicles are lighter in appearance. .A.n excellent 
supplementary illustration of C. Banksii ap- 
peared in Vol. xxix., page 44, and a repiesenta- 
tion of a specimen at Castlewellan on October 6, 
1D06. Cordyline Banksii erythrorhacis is a variety 
with bright red midribs to the leaves. This is 
to be found in at least one Cornish garden, and 
the type is fairly well represented in the county. 
C. Hookeri, C. Doucetti, and C. Prince Albert 
appear to be forms of C. indivisa. C. lend- 
ginosa is of similar habit to C. indivisa, its 
leaves, whe.a young, being yellowish, and subse- 
quently turning to deep bronze-brown. S. W' 
FitzJtcrb'rt, King swear ^ Devon. 
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GALLOWAY HOUSE, WIGTOWN- 
SHIRE. 
DruKO * visit to lb« ancient and historical 
bugb of Wigtown in October last I had the 
privilefe of seeing for the first time the fatnous 
{^ODDdj and gardens of Galloway House. This 
arposing lesidence of the Earl of Gallov,ay, 
which, as the people in the neighbourhood 
prondl; aswtt, " has windows lor every day in 



The cultivation of fruit has always been made 
a great speciality at Galloway House, a fact 
sufficiently iiluatiated and emphasised by Mr. 
Day's successes at the leading British eihibi- 

At Galloway House the Muscat Grapes, so at- 
tractive alike in their eiquisile amber colour 
and delicious flavour, are largely grtjwn. Sucb 
fine varieties as Muscat oE Alexandria, Muscat 
Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, and Mr9. Pince, 
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and is well represented by four luge trees, 
one of which bas an extension of branches 
upwards of 80 feet in area, as well as by many 
graceful cordons in various positions and 
aspects, ill of which, in favourable seasons, 
bear abundantly. Plums, such as JefFerson's, 
Lawson's Golden Gage, Kirk's Seedting, and 
Coe's Golden Drop are very largely grown. 
Most of th« Gages have a southern or 
western aspect, while the Ciar, Early Or- 
leans, Belgian Purple, Early Prolific, Den- 
niston's Superb and Victoria are found to sue- 
c«ed equally on walls facing east. Ur. Day 
finds that tbe Victoria variety, which is of at] 
Plums the most universally popular, succeeds 
well on walls with a northern aspect. 

It is only in fine dry autumnal seasons that the 
thorough maturation of Figs can be attained in 
this locality. At Galloway House, where their 
culture under such conditions is generally suc- 
cessful. Castle Kennedy and Brunswick are 
among tbe most reliable and prolific varieties. 

Tb« finest herbaceous flowers, sucb as Francoa 
appendiculata and the great American Lobelia 
fcardinalit), survive adverse winter visitations 
and experiences in these gardens, with an incon- 
siderable amount of protection. Montbretia 
Gennania is very efiective ; ao also is tbe emi- 
nently beautiful Sparaxis ptilcberrima, a ipecial 
favourite of Sir Herbert Maxwell, which he 
grows grandly at Monreilh. Crianoi Moorei, 
Mr, Day informs me, flowers witit facility in 
sheltered situations, its soft pink blosHxns beini; 
greatly admired, Roses of every free-flowerinq 
description an cultivated ^ectively ; eipectsllv 
luxuriant «ie such varieties as La Franc!, 
Homire, and Uarie Van Houtte, 

Hjdrangea paniculata, Acer Negondo, tn* 
various exquisite forms of the stately Spirva, 
with their graoeful creamy or snow-white 
plumes, and many plants of kindred character, 
invaluable for th(;ir autumnal beauty and 'im- 
pressiveness, abound. Begoniaa and dark-hued 
Zonal Pelargoniums, whose decorative capabili- 
ties can hardly be over-estimated, ore eiteniivcly 
cultivated, with splendid floral and artistic 
eflect. 

The private fiower-gardeu, adioining tbe gteat 
mansion house, though not of large dimensions, 
was extremely attractive ; it was a radiant, 
varied picture, in a frame of richest green, at the 
time of my visit. David R. WUIiamsen, Matin 
of Kirkmaidin, Wiilewnskirt. 



PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF 
BRITISH AND FRENCH INDUSTRIES. 
We have received the following letter for pabli- 

Brilish Embassy. Paris, 
February i. 1907. 

My Lords, — 1 am commanded by tbe King to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the l<t 
insl., in which you inform His Majesty that it is 
intended to bold an Exhibition of BHiish and 
French Industries in London neil year (1908). 

The King is glad to learn that Ibemioimiim* 
sum necessary lo guarantee the expenses of the 
exbibilion has been subscribed His Majesty 
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undertaking depends 

than on Slate support, oui lee 

the proj<s:t bas been happily t 

French Government as well as ov ms .viaiesiy s 

Government, the French and British people will 

come forward to support the eibibiiion, which has 

for its object the commercial prosperity of llie 

Tbe King wishes the exhibition every succcs, 

and sincerely hopes that it may be the means of 

strengthening the friendship itliich so happily 

exists between the two countries. . 

I have the honour to be. My I^ords, 

Vour Lordships" most ol)eilient strvant, 
F. G E, PonsonLy. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. K T. 
The KiKht Hon the F.arl r>( Prrbv. KG. 
• Th( «of.l ■■ Bimiinum '■ ti i.r- lo ilir ron.ljl.on* of Ihi 
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THE PROPAGATOR. 
THE CUTTING BED. 
Ir tbo gudaa is provided with a waim pro- 
pagadng hoase, theie «td xaaay plants grown 
under glass which may bo itiudc from cuttings 
at almost any season. Where no such structura 
exists, it is an easy matter to make one with 
■tout boards. It may be oi any deaired length 
and bieadth, 31 to 4 feet being a convenient 
one for the latter, although a propagating I>ed 
which can be got at on all sides may be twice 
as wide. Hiis wooden case should be placed 
in a small glasshouse capable of being heated 



and pans, taiinen' bark, half-decayed leaves of 
trees, oi fine coal asbes should be employed in 
which to sick the pots, &c. Fart of such pro- 
pagating bed should be covered with glass 
lights. The total depth should be about 3 feet, 
and the side should be provided with several 
small doors, or hit-and-miss shutters, so as to 
enable the propagator to have complete control 
of the beat ; and a valve should be fitted to the 
flow pipe in the chamber for the same purpose. 
Cuttings should be inserted to the depth of 
} to 1 inch according to species, soft-wooded 
ones being the more shallow, that is, when no 
pots OT pans ar« employed. On such a bed 



The following tropical plants can be struck r 

from cuttings in the wanner division, vis. : 
species of Iioia, Bertolonia, Scmeiila, Cissns, 
Anoectochilus, &c. 

Cuttings of Monoeetylidims.—^actk plants aa 
Bromelia and Diefienbachiz and Phrynium can 
be increased easily from herbaceous branches ot 
shoots, whereas Bambosas, Palms and Anmdo 
cannot be made so to do, and have to be struck 
from cuttings, which may be from I to 6 years 
old. By the first method are propagated 
Fothos, Vanilla, Agave, Caladium, and other 
genera. Ttw cuttings of this order must have 
all their leaves preserved, too mru:h time being 



up to a temperature in winter of 70°, if so high 
a degree be needed without unduly beating the 
hot-water pipes — i.e., these should be sufficient 
for the purpose. T'wo or. (our 4^inch pipes 
may run beneath the bed, and two on each side 
of the central pathway. The case should be 
divided into twonages, the lower for the pipes 
and the^ppei for the cutting bed, the dividing 
floot being made of round staves, over which 
coarse saving— coffee bags and the like — ate 
spread. Over this floor there should be placed 
a 4 to S inth layer of soft peat and fibrous loam, 
and above this a layer of clean silver or washed 
sea sand, into ivhich the cuttings should be 
inieited. If propagation is carried oat in pots 



soft- wooded plants such as Altemantbeta, 
Iresine, Coleus, Lantana, Fuchsias, Cu^hea, 
Heliotrope, Verbena, .\geratum, Pelargoniums 
of most sections, and most if the eiotic species 
employed in bedding out aaid garden decoration 
may be placed. It suffices with many of these to 
lay them, without tailing the trouble to cut each 
under a node or joint, on saqd, earth, or leaf- 
mould. Air roots soon form, which seek at once 
to penetrate the sand, soil, ftc. In close frames 
the action of the sbot-up warmth is similar to 
that obtained under a great bell-glass, enough 
moisture t>eing afforded to prevent wilting or 
withering of the leaves. The bottom heal of 
such a bed need not be greater than 75° to 80". 



lost before new leaves are formed. Among 
these plants are some with very long leaves, 
difficult to bring under belt-glasses, but this 
difficulty can be got over by binding the leaves 
backwards and fastening them to the cutting. 
Treated in this manner the leaves seldom decay. 
It is not necessary to take the points of the 
shoots as cuttings, for when divided into several 
pieces the operation is nearly as successful. 
With DracKna, Vanilla, and Cordyline, the stem 
is cut into pieces just above a leaf and just 
below a bud withont injuring either ; similarly 
the stems of Paulovimia ore prepared as cut- 
tings, the sections being 2 ta 3 inches in length. 
At this season Tiee^Carnalioos may be stmck 
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£rom cuttings; also double-flowered Primulas. 
Alpine and various hardy herbaoeox&s plants 
«iay be struck from slips of the stems, root 
stock, or pieces of the root, placing these singly 
in small pots in a cold frame. 

Cuttings of Willows of the kinds used in 
tjring fruit trees on garden walls, and for the 
making of baskets ; all kinds of Poplar, Golden, 
laciniated and common Elder, Privet of all 
kinds, and Sea-buckthorn may be inserted in 
prepared soil, and if possible in a partially 
shaded moist situation. 

It is yet too early to graft out-of-doors subjects 
generally, but there are a few which may be 
taken in hand, viz., Pyrus domestica (the true 
Service tree), which may be grafted on thick 
pieces of its own roots well furnished with 
fibres ; and the double-flowered Cherry (Cerasus) 
may be worked on the Mahaleb stock, a species 
easily raised from cuttings put in in the autumn. 
F. AT. 



FRUIT REGISTER. 



LATE RIPENING PEARS. 

BzuKKE Ranee ripens well here in ordinary 
seasons and possesses a flne flavour. It is one 
of the most profitable Pears, and it bears well 
with me on the free stock on the top of 
Streatham Hill. Another good late Pear is the 
Vicar of Winkfield. The crop of 1906 ripened 
well. This variety is well worth growing, for 
if the season is not warm enough to ripen it as 
a dessert Pear it is always good for stewing. 
The same may be said of Verulam or Spring 
Beurr^. In some seasons this ripens well and 
makes a good late dessert Pear. I have known 
it sold (innocently) in a greengrocer's shop as 
Winter NelisI These varieties require a warm 
season, plenty of water, and judicious storing. 
Grown against a wall they may suffer from 
drought. l"he free stock suits them best. W, 
Ron pell ^ Harvey Lodge^ Heupell Park, Streatham 
Hill, ' 

LATE PEARS. 

In reply to H. M., p. 37, it may be 
remarked that the quality of Pears often de- 
pends on soil and situation, and a variety 
that may be of excellent quality in one 
garden will not succeed in another. I have 
known late Pears to be ruined by drought, 
and others by being gathered too early. Late 
Pears must not, under any circumstances, be 
gathered till they are thoroughly mature, and 
when they will part readily from the spur, other- 
wise the fruits will shrivel at anj' early stage, 
and will never ripen, although they be kept 
for months. Olivier des Serres does well in 
most places, and this Pear keeps good until well 
into Marc)i. Grown on the Quince stock it does 
well as a pyramid tree, and also wlien cordon- 
trained. Late Pears should be stored in a very 
cool place, and be placed where it is warm a 
couple of days before they are required for 
dessert. 

Ne Plus Meuris is a Pear worthy of extended 
culture ; it is of medium size, and th« tree is a 
good cropper, but the fruits require thinning, as 
they are produced in large clusters. This Pear 
succeeds best planted against a south or south* 
west wall, and when double-grafted on the Pear 
stock, the fruits are later and their flavour 
excellent. 

Pa&se Crassane when well ripened is another 
variety of excellent flavour. It requires a long 
season of growth, in order to have the fruits 
at their best condition. It is a round Pear, with 
a long stalk, and is at its best from February 
to March. 

Doyenn^ d* Alen^on is a variety that will keep 
till the end of Ma^'ch. It can be grown as a 
bush or pyramid tree. This vazie^ varies in its 
ripening considerably in hot and dry seasons ; 



it will sometimes be eatable «arly in January. 
Easter Beurr^ is an old favourite, needing high 
cultivation and plenty of moisture to bring the 
fruits to perfection. The fruits require much 
thinning to enable them to grow even to a mode- 
rate size. The best fruits are invariably ob- 
tained from single cordon-trained trees. 

Beurr6 Ranee succeeds well in a variety of 
positions, preferably on south-west or south* 
east walls. The flowers are very often ruined 
by spring frosts. The fruits are large and juicy 
and richly flavoured. It keeps in a good con- 
dition till March and April. A Pear not grown 
so largely as its merits deserve is Knight's 
Monarch. I have had fair fruits of this variety 
as late as May. It is very liable to drop its 
fruit in the final stages, and on this account 
some persons say it should not be thinned, but 
my experience teaches me the reverse of this 
practice, as it generally bears its fruits in clus- 
ters, and unless they are thinned early and 
thoroughly they will drop. This variety is 
liable to attacks of red spider, which must be 
guarded against. 

Marie Beaoist is a large and good late variety 
that keeps in fair condition until March. It 
bears well as a pyramid and cordon-trained tree, 
and the fruits need thinning. Le Lectier, a 
variety that is said to keep till February, was 
over in these gardens by the end of January. 

Catillac is the best late-keeping cooking Pear. 
It succeeds well grown as espalier or cordon 
• trees, and also as wall-trained trees. I have 
never found these fruits keep so long when 
grown on standard trees. Directeur Alphand is 
. also a good baking or cooking variety, in season 
from February till April. The above-named 
Pears are the best late-ripening sorts amongst a 
collection of over 70 varieties. W. A» Cook, 
Leonardslee Gardens, 



Wilson both Collected it more recently, the 
neighbourhood of Ichang being specially men- 
tioned. It thrives under similar conditions to 
other Hollies, but needs the sides cutting in 
rather more when young, to throw strength into 
the leading shoot. W, D, 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



.-» ILEX CORNUTA. 
Notwithstanding the fact of this extremely 
interesting Holly having been introduced to this 
country upwards of half a century ago, and of 
its merits being pretty well advertised during 
the first few years after its appearanoe in Eng- 
land, it is still counted a rare plant, and the 
owners of good specimens are few in nimiber. 
As a rule, it is of rather slow growth, increas- 
ing in width more rapidly than in height. Even 
when mature, it does not form a large tree, being 
of much smaller proportions than our conunon 
Holly. The growth is usually dense,- and the 
same may be said of the foliage. The evergreen 
leaves are thick, leathery and glossy, of a yel- 
lowish green above and paler beneath. They 
are very peculiar in shape, being more or less 
oblong with two strong spines near the base 
and three at the apex, which give a horn-like 
appearance to the leaves and account for the 
common name of "Homed Holly." Occasionally, 
small intermediate spines are produced, and on 
mature plants the spines are often reduced in 
number, or entirely absent, as in I. aquifolium. 
Fruit does not seem to be borne freely on culti- 
vated examples, but herbarium specimens re- 
present it as red and larger than that of the 
common Holly. The species was first brought 
to notioe by Mr. Robert Fortun^ who discovered 
it in April of 1846, vjj^ coUe^nig for the Royal 
Horticultural Sociel^in China, the locality 
being the neighbourhood of Shanghai. About 
three years later ^t was put into commerce by 
Messrs. Standi.sh and Noble, of Bagshot, and 
in 1850 a good figure of it was given in Vol. I. 
of Paxton's Flower Garden, p. 43, a similar illus- 
tration appearing in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 
the same year, p. 311. Eight years later, it was 
made the subject of a plate in the Botanic il 
Magazine, t. 5059. Dr. Heniy and Mfw E. H. 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

(ThA Editor does not hold hitnMelf responsibU /or tk§ 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Varieoateo Calaoium« from Seed.— The 
following condensed extracts are from an article on 
the raising of seedlings of Caladiums from seeds, 
which appeared in the Gartenwelt for January 5 : — 
" I possess," writes the author of the article, " a 
number of plants, from a sowing made on 
December 28, 1905, which, in August last year, 
had, for the most psirt. six to eight tolerably large, 
vigorous, stalked leaves. In the month of Sep- 
tember, the Caladiums grown from conns were 
beginning to ripen and their leaves to droop; 
whereas the seedlings were then in full vigour, 
and their leaves showing their brightest colouring. 
According to my observation the seedlings grew 
more rapidly than the plants from corms ; and 
they are in general less tender, and what I would 
lay great stress upon, they continue in growth for 
a longer period of time, so that by suitable cultu- 
ral conditions one can have, in December and 
January, vigorous, well-coloured plants. Owing 
to this fact, those persons who are interested in 
these plants, and have suitable glass-houses, 
should adopt the practice of raising the seedlings. 
The corms the first year have a diameter of 
2^ to 8} cm. As is es()ecially important with ail 
Aroids, the seed should be sown as soon ai pos- 
sible after maturing, the vegetation then will 
range between 80 to 90 per cent. If the seed 
has been obt^ned from a varied collection, the 
seedlings .will exhibit in the first year great diversity 
of leaf-colouring, and occasionally new and singu- 
lar markings. Seeds should be sown thinly on a 

-mixture consisting of turfv loam, peat, • and 
chopped sphagnum*moss, with a small Quantity of 

. sand added, and be so lightly covert as to be 
partly visible. To cover the seed is, really, not 
necessary, but to do so ensures more rapid and 
regular vegetation. A good start in a warm house 
should always be insisted upon. The young 
plants should be pricked out as soon as they can 
be handled, and m light, poroas soil, like that in 
which the sowing was made. After-culture is the 
same as that afforded plants grown from corms.'* 
P.M. 

MiceEatinotheBarkopVine«.— (seep.79). 
I have no doubt the offenders are wood^mice. They 
might be trapped with Nuts, Chestnuts, &c.' The 
usual paint for vine stems — snlphur, soft soap 
(clay), &c.— ought to be sufficient protection. 
Where bitten, the vines mi^ht be ivra^ped with 
strips of old woollen material dipped m puddle 
made from yellow ^oam ihto which they wUl root 
if kept moist. This would^assist the vines to form 
new bark where badly bitten. The small-meshed 
wire netting recommended on p. 79, might be used 
over all, W. Roupell, Harvey Lodge, Streatham Hill. 

House for Carnation Qrowino.— In reply 
to Enchantress, who solicits information as to the 
best kind of house for Carnation growing, I 
would point out that the kind of structure is 
a minor item, and of far greater importance is 
a knowledge of those day by day details of 
culture without which but a small measure of 
success can be achieved. Probably some of 
the best "Malmaisons" ever growin in the west 
of England some vears ago were housed in a 
very old-fashioned. lean*^to structure which, with 
its small squares of glass, heavy rafters and sash 
bars, and not a little drip.*would to-day be con- 
sidered quite unsuited to the requirements of these 
popular flowers. One is aliiK>st inclined to say 
that the present-day structures in which these 
plants are cultivated are too lofty, too airy, and too 
dry. The last-named defect is possible, particu* 
larly when the dryness is the Outcome of much 
artincial heat. The other tw6 conditioaf are not 
easily overdone and a well-ventilated house is more 
or less essential. A convenient width for a Carnation 
house is 18 feet or thereabouts, and this will allow 
of two side beds, each 8 feet ini width* two path- 
ways 80 inches wide, and a 6 feet wide central 
bed. Enchantress obviously requires an inexpensive 
house, and one of the cheaper types is that with 
side walls 8 feet high with side ventilating boxes 
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fi]ced therein. The ridge of such a house would 
be high enough at 8 feet and the side beds would 
be about 6 inches above the outside level, but 
this is readily modified by building an additional 
6 inches on the outside walls. The beds upon 
which the plants are stood should be covered with 
a solid layer of clinker and ashes. Inch iron bar- 
rel uprights should be provided to support the 
roof at left and right of the centre bed and \\ iron 
barret upright set in concrete to carry the ridge. 
The rafters should be of best yellow deal, 1 J by 3 
inches gauge, and placed so as to receive a stock 
size of 21-ounce glass. A continuous ventilator, 
of a depth between SK) and 24 inches, should be 
affixed to the south side of the roof. Four rows of 
4r-inch piping should be provided in the " Malmai- 
son " end of bouse, and six rows in the other section. 
A house such as I have described can be erected 
and be provided with hot-water system for about 
45s. per foot run. E. H. Jenkins, Hampton Hill. 

Arauoaria imbricata.— We have a fine speci- 
men of this Conifer in these gardens with two 
erect branches growing from the base of the 
trunk in precisely the same manner as the one 
illustrated on page 100 in last week's issue. The 
two branches are about 8 feet in height. We 
have several very large specimens of the Chili 
Pine at Huntsham Court. The subsoil is clay. 
IV. H. CoUett, Huntsham Court GanUns, Bampton, 
N. Devon. 

A Simple Threader. — On page 76 mention 
is made of a new tool for fixing cotton or thread 
on Gooseberry bushes. I have pleasure in send- 
ing you herewith a threader which explains it- 
self. The idea is Mrs. Fred. D. Stewart Sande- 
man's. Fred. D. Stewart Sandeman. [Our corres- 
pondent sends a very simple, but effectual, appli- 
ance. It is a piece of thin bamboo about 2 feet in 
length, and at one end a reel of cotton is fixed to 
the. rod by a brass-headed nail. A notch is made 
in the rod near the reel and the cotton runs through 
the bamboo and out at the end. — Ed.] 

A Rhubarb Show in 1858.— Enclosed are 
particulars of a Rhubarb show heM in Sheffield 
in 1858. They were furnished to me by the son of 
one of the exhibitors, and I thought they would be 
of interest to record. " The Rhubarb growers of 
Sheffield held their annual show on June 21, 1858. 
when the prizes were awarded as follows — Two 
sticks of Rhubarb: 1st prize. Mr. John Nutt. 
weight 19 lb. 11 oz. ; 2nd prize. Mr. Padley. 
weight 16.1b. ; 3rd prize. Mr. H. Housley, weight 
Id lb. 13 o& ; 4th prize. Mr. T. Walker, weight 
13 lb. 5 oz. A second exhibition took place on 
June 28, when Mr. John Nutt again secured the 
1st prize with two sticks of Rhubarb that weighed 
17 lb. 6i ozs., Mr. Padley being 2nd with 17 lb. 4 oz. 
The four sticks of Rhubarb exhibited by Mr. John 
Nutt were taken from one root and weighed 
37 lb. 11 oz." Hy. Kershaw, Firth Lodge Gardens, 
Sheffield. 

Blue Hvoranoeas.— In favourable seasons. 
Hydrangeas form quite a feature in these gardens, 
producing an abundance of huge flower heads with 
the various shades of pink and blue beautifully 
developed. The bushes are very old and grow in 
a soil that is more or less impoverished by the 
roots of larger shrubs and trees. They are 
partially shaded, and as a rule get only the morning 
sun. The soil is light, black and shallow, over- 
lying in some places a sandy, and in others a red 
gravelly bottom. The situation is sheltered and 
close to the sea and the climate is mild. May it 
not be possible i hat failure in the development of 
the mcbcb^esired blue colour is sometimes due to 
au over-rich soil ? Your correspondent (p. 68) by 
thelwo examples he cites helps, I fancy, to support 
this view. M. (it4ar Greenock, N.B.). 

-~— Last season, while staying in the Isle 
of Man. I saw many Hydrangeas, which succeed 
excellently in the sland. but I never came across a 
s'ngle plant with blue flowers ; they were all pink. 
One bush in particular, with a very large number 
of flowers, planted in the front of an hotel facing 
the sea. attracted my attention. This plant was 
growin|i[ in the shade, and was subjected to plenty 
of sea breezes, and a little salt spray occasionally. 
Another bush I noticed was exposed to the full 
sun, and this also had pink flowers. It may be 
said that the average outside temperature of the 
Isle of Man does not [register as high as with me. 
and this fact may have a little to do with the 
colouring, but the principal factors are the situa- 
tion and the nature of the soil. /. C IV. 



SOCIETIES^ 

BOTAL HOBTIOXJLTUBAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

February \2.— Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, 
F.R.S. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. Henry, Meisrs. G. 
Massee, A. Worsley, W. Cuthlxyrtson, G. 
Gordon, A. E. Bowles, G. S. Saundersj H. T. 
Giissow, C. H. Hooper, C. T. Druery, J. T. 
Bennett-Poe, J. Douglas, and F. J. Chittenden 
(hon. sec). Visitors : T. S. Sim, Esq., of Natal, 
and J. Burtt-Davy, Esq., of the Department of 
Agriculture, Transvaal. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberries. — Mr. G. S. Saun- 
ders reported that he had examined the suil 
from under Gooseberry bushes sent to the last 
meeting and had found no cocoons of the Goose- 
berry sawfly ; he therefore concluded that the 
caterpillars which had attacJced the bushss were 
those of the '* magpie moth," which do not 
pupate in the ground, "but in leaves which it 
attaches to the stem by threads, or in a light 
cocoon fastened to the stem under dead leaves, 
rubbish, &c , on the ground or on walls, &c. 
These should be searched for and destroyed. 
Any leaves which hang on the bushes after fhe 
others have fallen should be collected and burnt, 
and the dead leaves, rubbish, &c., under the 
bushes should be treated in the same manner ; 
taking up the earth under the trees will be of no 
avail if the sample submitted was au average 
one." 

Apple twigs diseased. — Mr. Massee reported 
that the Apple- twigs from Falmouth showed the 
presence of canker, Nectria ditissima. He re- 
commended that similar appearances on other 
twigs should be removed and '* green fly," &c., 
should be kept down, as they distribute the 
fungus and also cause wounds through which it 
gains an entrance. Referring to other twigs 
shown at the last meeting attacked by Sphaerc- 
theca mail, he said " diseased shoots should be 
cut off, as the mycelium hibernates in the bark 
and appears year after year. Good drainage 
checks the development of the parasite. 

Apples spotted. — Mr. Massee also reported that 
the pitting and internal discoloration of the 
Apples shown at the last meeting by Mr. 
Hooper were due to the exceptional heat of last 
season, and were not in any way influenced by 
fungi or insects. 

Cypripedium malformed. — Referring to the 
Cypnpedium shown at the last meeting, Mr. 
WoRSDELL wrote : " It is a case of fasciation, 
two flowers being concerned in the make-up of 
the whole. Taking the large flower first, the whole 
has l}ecome twisted out of the ordinary position, 
due to the untwisting of the ovary. The sepals 
are normal, but the lower, by the notch at its 
apex, shows signs of its true compound nature. 
Only one of the petals, viz., one of the lateral 
ones, is normal ; both the others are curiously 
constituted, each being half labelliform and half 
sepaloid. As regards the column : the usual 
staminode (of the outer whorl of the andraecium) 
is present ; there is a petaloid outgrowth which 
I interpret as belonging also to the outer whorl, 
while the two (usually fertile) stamens of the 
inner Whorl are represented by a normal fertile 
and a more or less petaloid stamen. The ovary 
is straight, and consists of two carpels. The 
second flower has its stalk intimately fused with 
the ovary of the first ; its bract is carried up so 
as to occur immediately below the first flower, as 
if forming one of the floral leaves of the latter; 
it subtends the bi-carpellary ovary of the second 
flower, which is as yet unexpanded, but the re- 
maining parts of which were seen on dissection 
to be normal. A considerable number of Cyprl- 
pedium and other Orchid sports are due to fas* 
ciation, in which two or more flowers are con- 
cerned ; as, for example, in the last case re- 
ported on at the Scientific Committee by Dr 
Masters. If this were more often borne in mind 
much of the diflSculty of unravelling these com- 
plex structures would be avoided The two 
flowers are often much more intimately blended 
than in the case described above.*' 

Fasctated Bramble. — A curiously fasciated and 
contorted shoot of Bramble was received from 
Mrs. M. S. XicoL, of King's Langley. 

Amaryllis spike withering. — A spike of Ama- 
ryllis was received from Twyford in a withered 
condition. It had been growing well, but sud- 
denly stopped, and the leaves and stems became 



weak and flabby. The roots appeared healthy 
and the bulb firm. The plant had been Uarted 
about three weeks, and was plunged in a bottom 
heat of about 60deg. to 65deg. It was thought 
that the trouble was probably due to encourag- 
ing too great an amount of aerial growth before 
the roots were sufllciently develop«^d to i)rovide 
a proper supply of water. 

Forest-journeys. — Dr. Henry gave a brief 
outline of his recent travels in the Western 
States of America, Spain, Italy, Corsica, 
and Algeria, commenting particularly upon 
some of the forest trees he had met 
with, and speaking in appreciative terms 
of the Forest Service of the States, which in a 
few years has done a great amount of valuabte 
woiic. The forests of the United States, he 
thought, were being rapidly exhausted, and this 
would greatly enhance the value of the woods 
of Canada. Mr. Worsley, who had recently 
been travelling in Portugal, remarked upon a 
dwarf variety of Quercus Subcr, which covered 
considerable areas near Cintra, and said similar 
barrenness of the soil was following the destruc- 
tion of woodlands in Portugal to that Dr. Henry 
bad described as occurring in other parts of the 
world. Mr. J. Burtt-Davy, the director of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Transvaal, 
spoke of the species of Widdringtonia growing 
wild in South Africa, saying there was at least 
one species occurring wild in the Transvaal and 
others were cultivated, while Mr. Sim, of Natal, 
remarked upon the great variability of the 
species of this genus, one growing in the moun- 
tains merely in the form of bushen, but when 
transplanted to the valleys below attaining the 
size of a considerable tree. There appeir fb be 
many forms of this genus which are as yet not 
well known. 

Daffodil flowering without roots. — Mr. E. H. 
Jexk'tns sent an example of a doubJ'^-flowered 
Daffodil which had grown well, but had pro- 
duced few and badly developed roots, illustrat- 
ing the well-ascertained fact that flowers we pro- 
duced from properly.formed bulbs when they are 
supplied with sufficient water and warmth, the 
former being able to pass apparently through the 
base of the bulb. 



LINNEAN SOCIETT. 
GENERAL MEETING. 

February 7!— Lieut.-Colonel Prain. C.I.E., 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair. 

The Rev. John Gerard. S.J., F.L.S., brought 
forward ' ' Some Observations of Climbing Plants, ' * 
illustrating his remarks by lantern-slides from 
his own photographs from living plants and 
herbarium material. He began by pointing oat 
the two opposing methods of describing spiral 
growth or torsion as viewed from the exterior or 
Irom the interior of the spiral, the result being 
that the "dextrorse " of the first is the "sinis- 
trorse " of the second method. With or against 
the sun. which applies to the northern hemisphere, 
is reversed in the southern hemisphere, and for 
these reasons he preferred to use the terms " clock- 
wise'^ and "counter-clockwise" (shortened to 
"counterwise"); the Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
Periclymenum) and the Hop (Humulus Lupulus) 
turning clockwise, and the Convolvulus (Con- 
volvulus arvensis) and the Scarlet Runner Bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) twining counterwise. He 
showed the result o( some experiments he had 
made by growing Scarlet Runner Beans in opaque 
cylinders, to discover if possible whether the 
deviation of the twist were innate, or from the 
direction of the light, the conclusion being drawn 
that the plant possessed an inclination, resembling 
the instinct of animals, of proceeding in a given 
direction, and resented any attempt to force it 
otherwise. The author concludeid with some 
observations on the behaviour of tendrils, as those 
of Bryonia dioica, displaying ope specimen which 
had varied the torsion four times, and showed 10 
turns in one direction against 17 in the contrary. 

Dr. Otto Stapf, F.L.S.. then gave an abstract pf 
his paper on •* New Plants from Malaya,", giving 
the histor]^ of his new genus Hallieracantha. 
which receives eight species from the genus Ptyssi- 
glottis. Hallier f., and 11 others are added from 
the Kew collections ; they form a very homogene- 
ous eroup. are eminently shade-loving plants, and 
exhibit anisophylly in a very marked degree. The 
headquarters of the genus are in Borneo. 

The last paper was by Mr. F. Chapman, F.L.S., 
on the " Tertiary Foraminifera of Victoria." 
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NATIONAL CHB78ANTHBMUM. 

February 11. — ^Tbe newly-constituted executive 
coromittee of tbe above society beld its first meet- 
ing on this date, Mr. Thomas Bevan presiding. 
Tbe following gentlemen were appointed to the 
Floral Committee: Messrs. Oliver, G. Hemmings, 
W, J. Godfrey, A. Jefferies, D. B. Crane, 
Ingamells, W. Howe, and J. H. Witty. The 
finance commit ee, the schedule sub-committee, 
and the publication sub-committee were also 
nominated It was reported that the society's 
outstanding claim against the Crystal Palace Co. 
had now been fully discharged, and that the 
proposed arrangements to hold the 1907 shows 
there would be finally carried out, without delay. 
The Sydenham and District Gardeners' Guild, 
and the Bath Gardeners' Debating Society were 
duly admitted in affiliation, and several new mem- 
bers elected. 

OOVENTET CHBTSANTHEMUM. 

Fbbkoary 11. — Theannual meeting of the above 
society was held on ihis date, the Deputy-Mayor 
of the city (Alderman A. H. Drinkwater) presiding. 
The report showed that but for increased sub- 
scriptions the society would have incurred a toss 
on last year's show owing to the exceptionally bad 
weather. The report and balance sheet were 
adopted. The officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed : President, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
MP.; secretary. Mr. George Griffin. Coundon, 
Coventry; and treasurer. Mr. W. T. Browett.' 



BBinSH GABDENEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

February 12. — A meeting of the Executive 
Council was held on the above date in the'R.H.S. 
Hall, Westminster, Mr. W. H. Divers in the 
chair. /Twenty- four new members were elected, 
making a total of 1,011. The secre»ary reported 
that the Essex Hall had been engaged for the 
annual meeting on May 29, ai>d it was decided 
that a conference on matters affecting gardeners 
be held on that date. The question of establishing 
a monthly or quarterly journal was discussed now 
that tbe nnembership exceeds 1,000, and the secre- 
tary wasask^ to report at the next meeting on the 
prospect of its support. It was reported that the 
Richmond Branch bad arranged to hold a meeting 
on Friday, February 22, in the Fife Hall, Kings- 
tOD-on-Thames. and Mr. R. Hooper Pearson was 
delegated to address the meeting, w4th Mr. A. 
Dean, V.M.H., in the chair, at 8 p.m. 

Tbe secretary wishes to call the attention of 
members to the fact that all subscrit>tions for 1907 
are now due. John Weathers, Hon. Secretary, 



SHBOPl^mBE HOSTICULTUBAL. 

FEBBrAEV 18. — The annual meeting of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society was held in the 
Music Hall, Shrewsbury, on the above date. The 
Mayor of Shrewsbury (Mr. T. Corbett) presided. 

The annual report of the committee was read 
by Mr. H. W. Adnitt. It referried to the death 
of Mr, G. M. Salt, who for upwards of 25 years 
acted continuously as chairman of committee, 
until his resignation in July, 1902, through fail- 
ing health. Among the special futures of 
the last show were the magnificent collec- 
tions from non-competitive exhibitors, which, 
in the opinion of the judges, had never been 
equalkd* The report referred in appreciative 
terms to the services of the railway companies' 
officials in conveying so unusual a number of 
victors to and from tbe town on the occasion 
<if the summer show. The Board of Trade had 
be«i approached with the view of obtaining 
a license under Section 23 of the Companies Act, 
1887, under which section the society might 
obtain the license of the Board of Trade to be 
incorporated by registration with Limited Liabi- 
lity, but without the word " Limited " to its 
name, with regard to their legal rights in their 
landed and other prop>erties. The Board had 
expressed their willingness to entertain such an 
application if made, and had settled the memo- 
randum and articles of association. This would 
confer upon the society a corporate capacity, 
and enable them to hold land and other property 
and deal with it in a legal way. The committee 
would take this important matter into considera- 
ti'>n at an early date, and report to a further 
general meeting. 

A financial statement was presented by \fr. J. 
Vine, which showed that the summer show 
receipts amounted to £5,394 8s. 6d., and the 



expenditure to £4,175 lis. 3d., leaving a pofit of 
£1,218 17s. 3d. The total receipU for the year 
amounted to £5,638 15s. 3d., and the expenditure 
to £5,018 3s. Id., leaving a net profit for the 
year, after the payment of donations and £500 
for improvements to the Quarry, of £620 12s. 2d. 
The society had never lost on a summer show. 

The Mayor of Shrewsbury, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the appreciative re- 
ferences to the late Mr. Salt were well deserved. 
The report and accounts were adopted. Mr. 
Peele proposed and the Rev. Mr. Hall seconded 
that Colonel Hope-Edwardes be president for the 
ensuing year, which was carried unanimously. 
On the proposition of the Deputy-Mayor (Mr. 
Jones), a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Darby 
for his kindness in presenting valuable prizes. 

The retiring members of the committee were 
all re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the honorary 
secretaries (Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton) and 
Messrs. Phillips and Vine. 



SCOTTISH HOBTIOULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

(Concluded from page 110.) 
Thb Necessity por Union. 

Unity is strength, and so it must be in the horticul- 
tural world as it is in all other worlds. What has 
made our trades unions and all such other associa- 
tiofas strong? It has been by union, by forming one 
great body of men, all interested in the same objects, 
and all using tbe same means of gaining the same 
ends, not by forming many small and independent 
associations all over the country or in the same town, 
all trying to gain the same obicct, but making use of 
different ways to gain that ena. 

It is only when they stand united that thev can make 
their presence felt Well, gentlemen, this has led me 
up to the suggestion that there should be union of the 
horticultural associations in our towns, and to give Scot- 
land one great centre of horticulture worthy of a nation 
that has long been famous for the high excellence of 
its gardens. 

In the course of a few more years, more of us 
must be struck from off the roll, and I therefore think 
that we should make some effort to hand down to the 
succeeding generation some monument ot our efforts — a 
monument that will require no epitaph inscribed upon 
it. the epitaph of which will be engraved on the hearts 
of all those who take an interest in this great art. 

Tbe first question that will be asked will be: How 
can this be done? Well, gentlemen, I think there is 
no difficulty so great that a Scotchman cannot surmount 
it. I would appeal to our members, in the interests of 
horticulture, to strive to do their utmost while they 
are still amongst us to form one great horticultural 
centre for Scotland. That centre must be in Edinburgh, 
and were I to begin to dream again, which I do not 
want to do, but to deal, not with a shadow but with 
reality, I could see such a horticultural sun in our 
town dispensing its glorious light and invigorating heat 
over our native land that would make all Scotland 
blossom as a Rose, and shine forth at an emerald in 
the glorious light of its central orb. 

Edinburgh once had an experimental garden con- 
ducted under the auspices of a horticultural associa- 
tion, the past history of which is most interesting to 
read. It is now no longer in existence. How is this? 
Could it not be reinstated in a citv like ours, that 
considers itself the centre of all light and learning? 
This would be work for the great central society whose 
picture I have been painting. 

Young men gardeners in Scotland are labouring 
under a great disadvantage in comparison with those 
of other countries, and they are also labouring under 
a very great disadvantage when compared with what is 
being done to educate lady gardeners in the science 
and practice of horticulture. The latter have their 
college and their experimental gairden. 

They have their lectures to atteud and examinations 
to pass. Why is it that young journeymen gardeners 
of the opposite sex cannot enjoy the same privilege? 
It is simply because they have no college and no ex- 
perimental garden to attend. 

The Career op a Young Gardener : the Bothy. 

Now, a few words about young gardeners who are to 
be the horticulturists of the future, and whose interests 
we have all at heart. 

When a young lad on leaving school makes up his 
mind to become a gardener, what happens? A nursery- 
man is written to, and the fact is intimated, and his 
assistance is requested. In course of time an applica- 
tion for an apprentice is made, and after a few pre- 
liminaries are arranged, the lad is despatched with the 
inevitable trunk, and arrives at his destination perhaps 
in some outlandish spot where gardening is not one 
of the features r»f the place. He is put into what is 
called a bothy a^ong with one or two other men, and 
be is told he will not only have to cook his own food, 
but also that of tbe others. That he will have to light 
the fire, clean the bothy once a week, and wash up 
the dishes when he can find time, which in some cases 
may be onct- a week, and, in fact, he will have to do 
all the menial work in the bothy. He is taken 
out to the garden and set to work. The first job he 
may be given to perform will perhaps be to wheel 
co.als, or probably ashes, or to wash pots. I should not 
object to the latter ; I have done it myself, and it 
teaches one cleanliness. He may then be given a 
spade, but possibly no one will show him how to use 
it. and be ir.ay not know the back from the front, but 
he flounders on till he gains some idea of how to use 
this instrumcnl He will he sec to clean up after all 
the other men in the garden, and when able he may be 



allowed to Uke his share in all the other work. How 
does he spend his evenings? Well, he has not much 
lime to spare, as the bothy ukes -up a sood deal of his 
time in the evenings trying to make it Took respecublc. 
He has no gardening papers and no books to read, and 
has no one to take any interest in his future career. 
He joins the other men in going to the nearest village 
or round the draught-board, with a light almost too 
dim to see the white from tbe black diamonds, and 
this goes on for three years, at the end of which 
time ne is told his time is up, and he must make a 
change. He is again sent to the inevitable nursery- 
man with a note in his hand, announcing the fact 
that he has completed his three years' apprenticeship 
and wants a journeyman's situation. He comes in like 
a lost sheep, nervous, cold, and it may be hungry, and 
not as much money in his pocket as will pav his ex- 
penses to his next situation. He is despatched to some 
place perhaps more distant than where he came from, 
and when he arrives at his new situation he finds it not 
so good as the one he left, but he gets a few more 
shillings per week, and has an apprentice to cook his 
food and wash up after him. He remains here for a 
time, then seeks another change, and so on it goes till 
be is appointed to some small situation at a is. per week 
with etceteras, never having thoroughly learned his 
profession. During the time of bis wandering up and 
down be has hardly ever seen a gardening book or a 
g'ardening paper, and knows nothing, about what it 
going on outside his own domain. 

Now, gentlemen, I would ask yoti if a ytrang man 
living in such surroundings as this is ever likely to 
become a great man. True, many have done so, I 
admit. To my mind I can think of nothing more 
likely to crush ambition out of the heart of a young 
man or sicken him more against bis employment than 
the surroundings of an apprentice, and, in many cases, 
of a journeyman gardener. 

Some of you older men may sav : " I have passed 
through all those stages and under similar circum- 
stances, and I don't see why young men of the present 
day cannot do the same. But that is not progress. 
Scotland a few hundred years ago was inhabited by a race 
of people who were very little above the savage races, 
and so was our now great ally, Japan, and uiiless both 
had developed, they might still have been in that same 
savage state. How are we to improve the position of 
the rising generation of young gardeners? Supposing 
we had an experimental garden, a cood-sized one, ana 
in that garden we had what we will call a college, a 
residential college, not a bothy, and supposing in that 
college there «Nis accommodation for from ao to 30, or 
from 40 to 50 young men who would have some one to 
cook their moils for them, wash up after them, and 
keep their rooms tidy and in good order. Supposing 
there was a reading room where no smokinv was 
allowed, and another where smoking was allowed, and 
where all the gardening papers of the day were to be 
found, where there was a select library ot book;*, com- 
fortable rooms where men could read and study, where 
lectures could be given, and where youi)g men wotild 
have to pass examinations. In this garden there would 
be fruit-houses and plant-houses, forcing-houses, and 
orchard-houses, and fruit growing and vegetable grow- 
ing would alt be carried out in an up-to-date fashion ; 
where all new things as well as 'old would be sent 
for trial, and where the young men would be brought 
into contact with everything in the way of useful gar- 
dening, and where they would be taught the art in all 
its fullest details by practical men; where they would 
be taught not only the practice but the science of gar- 
dening. Such an institution as this, if once started, 
could oe almost self-supporting. Here is a school from 
which to draw an up-to-date gardener, either journey- 
man, foreman, or master. 

The British Gardeners' Association. 

There has been an association formed in tbe South 
called the British Gardeners' Association, one of whose 
aims is to raise the social position of the gardener 
by attempting to raise their remuner«tion, bv not send- 
ing men to situations unless they are to reccrve a UviuK 
wage. If the gardener's social position is to be raised 
it must be done by educating them in such a way as 
I suggest, and aU other good things will naturally 
follow. The Gardeners' Association has, I fear, begun 
at the wrong end. 



J. 8. U PCX.— We regret to record the death of 
this well-known gardener, after a long and pabful 
illness, at Wigganthorpe Gardens, of which place 
he had the care for 16 years as Gardener to the 
Hon. H. N. Fitzwilliam. Deceased was a contri- 
butor to our pages, and for several years has con- 
tributed to our yearly report of the fruit crops. 



ENQUIRIES AND REPLIES. 

An FxHiDiTiON QuF.aY. — At a provincial 
summer show last year I was acting; as one of 
the judges* when the following class rame under 
our adjudication. The decision given has caused 
much dissatisfaction to the exhibitL»r, so much 
so that he brought it forward at the annu=tl 
meeting, but with no satisfaction to himself. 
The class reads thus : " Three vases of Carna- 
tions, distinct, each to contain four bl<:>.m<; ; t'> 
be shown as grown and with C'arnatinn folia^r 
only." We inferred from the woriin^ of ih^ 
class the donor intended to encourage varieties 



Tii^ \ SAS^mimus' smronigi,£^ 
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(uilabia for th« open, lequiring rq Euppon, 
sfajpwiiig tbeir vUue as vai4«l>«s in a hatuiu 
maonei'. The first prize exhibit was found afiei- 
wards to have tbs blooma supported by small 
wires. This, we contended, waa an infiinge- 
mant of the wording " as grown." If a variety 
requires supporting, it cannot be so valuable as 
one self-supporting by its st«ms. The aggrieved 
eihibitor wrote to an official of the National 
Carnation Social)', who said the judges were 
distinctly wrong in disqualifying the exhibit. I 
wonder what is Ibe conseiisui of upinioo on a 
scunewbat knotty point by the readecs of the 
Gardmeri' Chronicit. £. Molynittx: [The fault 
liis Dot with tbe judges or exhibitor, but with 
th« compilers of tbe schedule [or donorl. It is 
ind«6nite, and everyone is left to guess for him- 
self nrtiat the committee {or donor] bad in their 
mind when they wrote the words "as grown." 
As written, it is the "vases" that are to be dis- 
tinct. To show. the fuUIity of- such terms, one 
migbt ask how the flowers, not the vases, are to 
be Aown "as grown " when they surely 
grew upon plants, yet have to be exhibited as 
cut flowers. It would be fair to conclude that 
'' dressing " was purposely excluded by the 
words— indeed, they might be read in all sorts 
oE ways. On the whole, we think the judges 
were right.— ,EdO 

C KURDS D BOO AHA. — I have (onnd that tbis 
Cedar thrives in the suburbs of London for aboat 
iO years and tben often begins to die at the tap. 
Generally planted in the centre of the lawn m 
front of the house, tbe building shelters it for a 
time, and so soon as it rises to the level of the 
bouse il begins to fail, principally, I think, from 
cutting winds. The soil also m such ailuatioosis 
At often adapted to promote longevity. The 
same remarks apply also la the Puzzle-Monkey 
(Araucaria). We do not suffer much from smoke 
on Streatham Hill. W. RauptU. Harvty Lodgi, 
Eaufm Patk. StreiUkiim Hill. S. W. 

PaiMOijis.^Will some reader inform me if 
they have succeeded well with the giant strain 
of Primula sinensis and tbe itellata strain, as 
two-year-old plants? What 
afforded? S. G. 
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Uatthiola bifyr^s^jPa^les, Silene pendula. 

Zinnias, Iberis umbeflata, Leptosyne maritima, 

Stocks, SrfabiolM, CUriia, &c. 
Brans : C. W. T'.'^ese a^e probably of a species 

of Pbaieolns, Slid agnw very nearly with. F. 

vulgaris, the seOds of which vary considerably 

in siie, colonr and tKja. 
B Ihand book- 

vonld fetch. 
le in 8 vols., 
lame as you 
istralioos tS 
lions, plates 
y Sydcnibani 
>bable price 
copy of Par- 
ry 0/ Plmtt. 
and Hales Eten, all fprftt^ We are not able to 
give the informatianiraqiiired, but we shall be 
pleased to put anj bofll^-Jover in communication 
with oar correspondents. In any case an adver- 
tisement would probably bring a reply. 
Carnations: H. B. Your plant is affected with 
the maggot of tbe Carnation fly, Hylemia 
nigrescens. Try washing tbe " gnus " with 
quassia water. C 

DiGGiMO : F. V. We do not think your remarks 
are called for. Supervision of work is always 
desirable, and il is as necessary in lespect to 
digging as other garden operations. 
EVBacREEH SmtDBS : E. H. F. The appearances 
are those which would be caused by frost, and 
by the sun shiniDg on the frozen leaves. 



poDND iM Post without Contents. Such is 
*'t1w endorsement diade by the P6sl''t7mce 
authorities on a luggage label addressed to 
us from Salisbury. Ferhaps the sender will 
kindly note that his consignment has been 
lost. 

Floweunc Goosebbb&v : S. W. F. S. From 
your description we expect that the plant is 
Ribes auieum. 

iBON StTLPBATE FOX ViNKS : Cray. A formula 
fo( iron sulphate solution is as follows . water 
50 gallons, sulphuric acid I pint, and iron sul- 
phate 2& pounds. Pour the acid on the iron 
sulphate, and when this latter is dissolved, 
add tbe quantity of water mentioned. This 
preparation is only suitable lor applying in 
winter to the leafless shoots, and liroba oif 
fruit trees. II must be handled with the 
greatest care, and must not be used as a spray 
on any acoount if the vino buds ars beginning, 
to break into growth. 

Malt Coombs : /. Tirylor. This material is mor^ 
suitable for cattle feeding than for manure, 
although it is occasionally nsed as such. Its 
manui^ value may be staled thus : Humus: 
giving material, 90 per cent. : nitrogen. 1 m^ 
cent. : potash, i per cent, ; phosphoric aia\ 
S per cent. It is seen thai the principal part of 
the substance is organic matter from which, t 
when added to the soil, hnmus is formed. It is 
not a lasting manure, the nitrogen is very soon 
nsed up ; it has, therefore, 10 be supplemented 
by some other material, such as stable mani^^ 
OracommercialEeriiliior. For Lawnsa dressing 
of 5 cwi, basic slag or superphosphate pec acre 
should be given in winter or early spriog, to be 
followed In March with an applicalion of 10 
cwt. per acre of mall coombs if the soil is poor 
and mossy ; if il is rich in fertilityi C cwl, malt 
coombs will be snEGcient. For Vegetables the 
ordinary manures in general use may be sDppIe- 
meoied by a dressing of 1 ton of malt coombs 
per acre, to bt lightly dug or raked in previous to 
sowing seed or pulling out plants. Malt coombs 
may be advantageously sprinkled between rows 
of Strawberry plants as soon as they begin to 
bloom. If malt coombs are dug or ploughed 
deeply into the soil, very little beneficial effect 
will lie observed from their application. Tbey 
are more suitable for light and loamy soils than 
fur heavy, stiff clays. 

Maxgi;kkitb : E. J. M. The leaves are dis- 
figured with the caterpillars, of the well-known 
leaf miner, Vou will be able to find some 
still in the leaves, between the skins. Each 
one causes a sort of excrescence. Pinch fhem 
between the thumb and fingers. If you syringe 
the plants with quassia eitiact occasionally, it 
will render them distasteful to the perfect in- 
sect, and so prevent them from laying Iheir 
eggs on tbe leaves. (See illustration in Caltn- 
dar of Garden Operations, obtainable from our 
publishing department, price Tjd., po^t free.) 

Names aw Flowers, Fruits and Plants.- We 
are ai^out 



Wardiaoam.— C„ R«MUt»tf. - Helaiite S_.__. 
used !h gardens for' the same purposes a^tflL 
dwarf MosMS.— y. W. O. Chimonanthju-fr^^ 
grans, 

Fbacb Srootb : F, S. H. The death of the bud* 
is due to some error of detail in management! 
but we canosi say what. 

pBACH Tree Deau : S. C- The roots show no 
trace of fungus disease, but the tree may have 
been badly affected with "silver leaf." When 
plantinganothertreedo not neglect to (boroughl^ 
sterilise the walls and the soil against fungus 
spores by syringing with a strong fungicideV 
using carlx>lic acid on the walls, and Jeyes' flnia 

Felarconiuu Henry Jacobv : Geraninm. It map 
be that the plants are not of this variety at all, 
and as change of slock is sometimes desirable. 
you should secure cuttings next season from 
some other source. You most, however, re- 

j.. member that flowers produced during the winter 

. c«iinot be expected to have their colours de- 
veloped so well as in the summer time, 

Roses for Market StirFLV :/. if., Vn^Mioa. 
Having regard to tbe conditions in your district 
the following varieties of " Hybrid Perpetual '" 
Roses are recommended as being the hardiest 
J /-for outdoor culture; Ctimum. General Jacque- 
minot, Charles Lef jbvie. Captain Haywud,-and 
Hugh Dickson ; /iii;(, Mrs. J. Laiog, Mrs. R.^ 
G, Sharman-Crawford, Mad. Gabriel Luitol, and 
~ Lothschild ; whitt, Frau Karl Druschki', 



sndjr c 
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subscribers to name either Bower* or fruits. 

time and money, andeannotbo ajlowed to dis- 
organise the preparations fot the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct ot the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than si^ plants or ftuits at one time : they should be 
.very careful to pack and label them properly , to give 

grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of me variety. By 
neglecting these precautions corrsspondeots add 
flreatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
'delay and inconect determinations. CormpendtHU 

be io good as to consitlt the /oUawtng numbers. 
Fhoits: J.J. G. 1, Radford Beauty; S, de- 
cayed: S, AHriston,— D. R, Blenheim Pippin. 
—D. K. S. I, Harvey's Reinetie ; 3, New Bess 
Pool ; 3, Rifaaton Pearmain : 4, Wbt^te Paradise. 
Plants ; H. C, Omithogalnm lacleum. — 
M. A. T. A very good variety of Cypripedium 
Boxallii. — tl. S. Oncidium pnlvlnatum. — ?'. H. 
1, Oncidium incurvum ; S, Brassia verrucosa: 
8, Bulbophylliim suavissimura ; i. Sophronilis 
cernlia : 6, Lycaste aromalica : 6, Odonto- 
glossum blandum.— R. B. B. 1, Pleris longi- 
folia; 3, Adiantum colpodea ; 3, Blechnum 
occidentale; 4, Setagioella Isevigala,— P. Q, 1, 
Pteris argyricB, the one with white middle ; 3, 
Polypodium vulgare semilacerum, syn. hibemi- 
cum : S rad 6: Cattleya Trianx ; 4, Dendrobium 



— .Xdlov flowers yon i _ _. _ 

"Teas" and "Noisettes," such as Eloile de 
I.yoa and Souvenir de Pierre Notting. 

Sulphate or Cofpkb : E. P. Copper sulphal* 
enters inlo tbe composition of the Bordeaux 
miilure, and we should prefer to spray the 
Carnation plants with this latter pceppaiation. 
Taking tbe formula for Bordeaux muture as 
water 50 gallons, copper sulphate 6 pounds, 
and unslacked lime i pounds, you might use ' 
this at about half strength. 

SuLpaoK : N. C. C. Sulphur is useful to destroy , 
mildews and other surface fungus diseases, and 
it is applied by dusting tbe sowder of floweis. 
of sulphur directly on to the foliage or by paint- 
ing the waier pipes with a mixture of sulphur 
and water, or by syringing ■ water contaiDing 
sulphur over the plants'inthe form of a spray. 
You do not name any. specific disease, but we 
may'say that the Bordeaux mixture is an excel- 
lent fungicide, and others include a solution of 
sulphate of copper, potassium sulphide {liver.of 
sulphur), ammoniacal soluiio.n of copper car- 
bonate, &c. These fungicides, however, need 
to be lised wiih ^eat care, and if you have bad 
no experience with them you would do well to 
read the Tetl Book of Planl-Dittasit by -Geo- 
Massee, and obtainable from. our publishing 
department f price 6s. id., post free. 

ViMBs : 7. P. • We should think the death of the 
roots u due to the condition of the, border. 
Make a. new, well-drained border, and start 
afresb.'^E.^ . The ' shoots 'should -be stopjied 
just beyond the second leaf after the inflor^cence 
(flower bunch). 

^'lOLET Fbaue : /. S. F. Grt ireah soil if you 
can, but, failing this, it is not likely that the 
Viok-t disease will attack tbe Stocks, Asters, 



WO0DL.*ND tot Pebmanert Pastdee : Tutotti- 
lum. If the clay is not excessively stiff, but 
sandy and loamy as yoa describe it to b», it 
would be well to break this up by trenching, 
and to mil some of >( with the few inches deep ', 
til leafmould now at the surface. A crop of ; 
Fotatos taken this year, as you suggest, would 
oe a very good means of cleaning the soil. You 
should procure a book on the sub}ect of per- 
manent pastures, such as that by Mr, Martin J. 
Sutton, Reading, 
Wkeatu Making : Sludent. Busy firms would 
have no time to spare in giving you tuition in 
this art, unless you wei« willing to ga as an 
apprentice. You should advertise for some- 
ooe connected with a good firm willing to im- 
part the knowledge for a remuneration.. 
CoHMUsic^TioKS RioiviD— F. J. C.-.Kelly and Co.— 
F, C. P^W. M.— E. C. C. D,— C:«nlrtTO— S, C— A. C. B. 
(wilh Ihanks).— A. G. S.— A. P.— W. P. B.— Piiber— 
C. A. H.-Scolsnun-B. C^P. F,-J. C.-W. B ~W. H, 
A. E. U.— A, J. H,— F. M.-H. T. C— G, F. -J, F. Me.— 
■ " ■", J. H.— T. S,-W. P. B — H. W,— T. H. B.— 
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THE STERILISATION OF SOIL. 

CULTUR.\L sterilisation means the de- 
struction of all ordinary animal and 
vegetable life contained in the soil, by 
means of steaming, baking, or other methods 
without prejudice to its fertility. This is of 
the highest interest and importance, for, as 
shown by the Rothamsted investigators as the 
result of elaborate and prolonged rescachcs : 
(i) Most of the nitrogen assimilated by crops 
^^plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables— is 
derived from the nitric acid contained in the 
nitrates in the soil; (2) the nitric acid in the 
^*oil is produced from the nitrogenous com- 
pounds of the soil itself, from the nitrogenous 
organic matter of animal and vegetable re- 
mains and manures, from the ammonia of ar- 
tificial manures, and from the ammonia sup- 
plied by rain and condensation from the atmo- 
sphere. A very small quantitv of ready-formed 
nitric acid is supplied by rain and condensa- 
tion <Iirect from the atmosphere. Nitric acid in 
combination is also provided by the direct ap- 
plication of nitrates. (3) The ammonia of am- 
4nonium-saIts is rapidly converted into nitric 
acid in the soil, as also is the nitrogen of 
some organic matters, such as urine. The 
nitrogen of rape-cake, that of the less soluble 
parts of farmyard manure, of stubble, or 



roots, &c., is much more gradually converted 
into nitric acid, and it may require many years 
for the conversion of the whole of it. The 
nitrogenous compounds of the soil itself are 
very slowly converted into nitric acid, but the 
soil yields a certain quantity every year. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the fore- 
going data are : (a) That where the soil is 
of a turfy nature, as in the case of loam cut 
from a pasture to a depth of 2 or 3 inches, or 
the surface soil of lai.d that has been liber- 
ally dressed with animal manures taken as 
compObt, there will be an accumulation of 
nitrogenous and mineral matter, and such 
accumulation constitutes what is known 
under the term ** condition.** (b) In order to 
conserve this ** condition ** the soil must not 
be sterilised, that is, its contained organic 
substances must be retained, for u|x>n the 
presence of nitrates and the ammonia yield- 
ing matter depends the present and continued 
fertility. In brief, the fertile soil mujit not 
be sterilised by heat to the extent of annihilat- 
ing the organic matter, or even to the de- 
gree impairing its fertility. 

The reasons for not so sterilising the soil 
are twofold : (i) In order not to destroy the 
contained organic substances which, in decay, 
are converted into carbonic acid, water and 
ammonia. (2) To retain unimpaired the 
bacteria that effect nitrification, both the 
micro-organisms that possess the property of 
converting ammonia into nitrous acid, and the 
other micro-organisms that possess the power 
of converting nitrous acid into nitric acid, 
v/hich combines readily with the lime, potash, 
or soda present in the soil to form a nitrate of 
these elements, and these nitrates, by. their 
solubility, are soon dissolved by water, and 
are very readily taken up by growing plants. 

Cultural Sterimsation. 

Thus the term ** sterilisation ** is a mis- 
nomer, for the soil steamed, or baked, or 
otherwise treated for the destruction of con- 
tained parasitic animal and vegetable pests, 
is not, when properly treated, sterilised, or, 
in other words, is not deprived of its ** condi- 
tion " and of its sources of sustained fer- 
tility. Indeed, cultural sterilisation, a very 
different thing from scientific sterilisation for 
experimental purposes, has the effect of ren- 
dering the nitrogenous matter more readily 
available for nitrification, and also of render- 
ing some of the soil constituents more soluble, 
while at the same time it destroys the herb- 
age — weeds and weed seeds, insect and fun- 
goid pests, Lichens, Liverworts, &c. Soil 
under glass becomes sour and stagnant in 
the course of time, impeding the work of 
beneficial micro-organisms; hence the need 
of frequent renewal or renovation. Plant- 
foods are obtained partly from the air, and 
of these carbonic dioxide and water are the 
chief, and partly from the soil, and these 
latter supply the nitrogen compounds, as well 
as potassium, phosphorus, and other elements. 
These elements are worked up by the plant, 
by the agency of light on the leaves, 
into complex compounds, such as sugar, 
starches, fats, and proteids. When vegeta- 
tion is used as food by animals, part of the 
nitrogenous elements is utilised for the for- 
mation of new albuminoid substances in 
the animal body, but a part of them is at 
onct» reduced into the somewhat simpler con- 
dition known as urea, the form in which 



waste nitrogen is commonly excreted from the 
animal body. Urea, howevier, is not a plant- 
food, for ordinary plants are entirely unable 
to use it. Part of the nitrogen absorbed by 
the animal is stored up in the animal's body, 
and thus it contains, after it has died, nitrogen 
and other compounds of high complexity, 
which plants are not able to use : that is, a 
plant cannot be fed upon fats, muscle-tissue, 
and bones, they being of no use, in those 
conditions, to the plant, as they must be first 
broken down into less complex substances by 
the aid of bacteria. The whole process is oncf 
of decay, resulting in the decomposition of 
the tree or ani^^al. What has become of the 
matter? Part of it has passed into the air 
in the form of gases and water-vapour, and 
part of it has changed its composition and 
has become incorporated with the soil. 

Decay and Plant Food. 

This process of decay of organic matter is 
one in which bacterFa play the most import- 
ant part. In the decomposition of animal 
tissues bacteria mainly, if not alone, itre the 
agents, and they are always present in the 
air, in the soil, and in the water,, ready to 
seize upon any organic substance that pro- 
vides them with* food; This chemical de- 
composition breakis up the complex bodies into 
simpler compounds, and the final result is a 
thorough destruction of the plant or the ani- 
malor the material excreted by animal life, 
and the reduction of all into forms simple 
enough for plant? to usq again as foods, 

But in the decomposition that thus occurs 
some of the material is changed into com- 
pounds loo . simple for \ise as plant-food, 
and among theses are those containing the 
nitrogen. The change?? result in the forma- 
tion of nitrogenous products as simple as am- 
monia, or into compounds which the chemists 
speak of as nitrites. These compounds arc 
not ordinarily within reach of plant lif6, for 
plants chiefly extract their Tiitrc^eh in the 
form of nitrates from the soil. N'itrates con- 
tain considerable oxygen; ammonia, one of 
the products of putrefactive decomposition, 
contains no oxygen ; and nitrites, another 
factor, contain less oxygen than nitrates. 
These bodies — ammonia and nitrites — are ttx) 
simple for plants to make use of in their un- 
combined condition. 

Nitrifying Bacteria. 

Now come in the micro-organisms known 
as nitrifying bacteria, which exist in the 
soil everywhere. These organisms grow 
and feed upon the soil ingredients, and 
in the course of their life bring about 
a union of the nitrogen with oxygen. 
There are several different kinds of nitrify- 
ing bacteria with different powers. Some of 
them cause an oxidation of the nitrogen pro- 
ducts by means of which the ammonia is 
united with oxygen and built up into a series 
of products, finally resulting in nitrates. By 
the action of other species, still higher nitro- 
gen compounds, including the nitrites, are 
further oxidised and built up into the form of 
nitrates. After the nitrifying organisms have 
done their work, the nitrates are left in the 
soil, and these may enter into the roots of 
plants as foods. 

Even yet the food cycle is not complete, for 
some of the nitrogen of the dead and decom- 
posing plant or animal passes into the air in 
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the form of ammonia, and this evolution goes 
on wherever that putrefaction takes place. 
This part of the nitrogen has passed beyond 
the reach of the plants, and there arc still 
other methods by which nitrogen, is lost to 
the soil. There is loss by the gradual wash- 
ing away by the draining into the ocean — a 
slow but sure extraction of nitrogen from the 
soil. Much loss also goes on through the 
disposal of sewage by the large towns away 
into the sea. 

Much nitrogen is also wasted in the manu- 
factuie of explosives. Saltpetre, for Instance, 
is equally good as a fertiliser and as a basis for 
gunpowder. Indeed, man throws the most valu- 
able of plant foods away, and it is this taking 
(roiD the stores of nitrogen (bat in a laig* mea- 
sure forces fanners and gardeners to purchase 
fertilisers. 

Bacteria, however, have the power of reclaim- 
ing from the atmospharo more or less of this 
dissipated nitiogen. The bacterial life acts in 
at least two diffaronl ways. In the first 
place it has been found that soil entirely fre« 
from all common plants, but containisg certain 
kinds of bacteria, if ailowed to stand in contact 
with the air, will slowly but surely gain in 
the amount of nitrogen-compounds it contains, 
oompounds are manu- 
in the soil is plainly 
hey do not accumulate 
;hi quantity and of the 
:. This fixation of nitro- 
is a rule, by any one 
n, but by two or three 
of them acting together, for when certain com- 
binations of bacterid have been placed in the 
■oil, this fiiatinn of nitrogen resulted, but no 
sne of the species was found capable af produc- 
ing this result alone. How far this fixation of 
the free nitrogen from the atmosphere extends 
has not been determined. G. Abbey 
(To it eanlinuid.) 



RARE TREES AT COLDRENICK. 
FOLi^wiNG the lead of Sir Charles Lemon 
in the west and of Sir William Molesworth at 
Pencarrow in the east of Cornwall, Mr. E. J. 
Tiel awn J, better known by his famous cogno- 
men " Greek " Tielawny, planted at Coldrenick 
many rare coniferous and other trees and 
shrubs. "Greek" Trelawny was an intimate 
friend of Shelley and Byron. In 1822 he re- 
covered Shelley's body and was present when it 
was burned on the sea-shore at Via Reggio. 
Later in life he aat as the mariner for Millaia' 
famous picture, " The North-West Passage." 
Mr. Trelawny was a descendant of the famous 
Bishop of Bristol, one of the seven bishops tried 
on June 28, 1688. Their trial and prompt 
acquittal is a matter of history. Bishop Tre- 
lawny was a Cornishman, and his danger roused 
his countrymen to an intense pitch and inspired 
the writing of " Trelawny," the rousing war- 
song and march-past air of the Coinish Regi- 
ment. The refrain of it runs: — 
"And shall Trelawny die? 
Bv Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Twenty thousand Corniahmen 
Shall know the reason why." 
Coldrenick lies four miles south of Liskeard, 
and is surrounded by most romantic scenery. 
To the west is a remarkable succession of steep 
hills and deep valleys, Kveral of which are 
bridged by the railway, One viaduct— over 100 
feet high^is built across the lower portion of 
the Coldrenick estate. A fcw miles to the south 
ihc view embraces the brqad Atlantic, While- 
sand Bay. and the beaiiti^nl Looe Harbour. 
Contrary (o the general iiMStom in Cornwall, the 
mansion is built on high, ground, and while it 
enjoys many fine views it is exposed to the 
fierce gales which ^riodically sweep the 



country. This has necessitated the planting of 
a broad belt of shelter trees to protect the rarer 
subjects. Attached to the mansion is a con- 
servatory, and in front of this is a formal 
Sower-garden. Our visit to Coldrenick was 
made principally to inspect the trees, and 
among the many fine examples seen prominent 
mention must be made of the very rare and 
magnificent Himalayan Larch (Larix Griffithiil. 
According to Veilch's Maniial of Ihe Canifira, 
this graceful tree was first discovered in Western 
Bhotan by the indefatigable botanist who've 
name it bears. In 1848 Sir Joseph Hooker sent 
seeds from Sikkim to Kew, where numbers of 
seedlings were raised and afterwards widely dis- 
tributed, but nearly all these plants died. [See 



same age, ia in the Pencanow pioetum. Larix 
Criffithii develops stout, horizontally disposed 
branches, and from these hang long pensile 
branchlets which, when furnished with kavej, 
sway in the slightest breeie. They are thickly . 
set with unusually large brown-tipped spurs. 
The leaves are in denser tufts and are broader 
and stouter than those of the common Larch, 
and in autumn change from a healthy green lo 
a dull brown colour and remain on the treci 
till late in the jvar. 

The young cones which usually appear at ths 
middle of March are larger than those of I., 
europoea. At first they are yellow tinted wii"] 
green, but the green colour soon fades, and 
after pollination the yellow gives place (o 



FlO. S6.— LARIX GRIFF 

Sir Joseph Hooker's drawing and account of this 
tree in our issue for June 5, 1886.— Ed.] I know 
of only three trees of any size, and of these the 
specimen at Coldrenick is the finest. It is 57fe;t 
in height, with a straight tapering trunk clean of 
branches for 20 feel from the base, and it has a 
girth of 4 feet 7 inches at 5 feet from the ground. 
From where it branches to its top the tree is 
remarkably well balanced, with series of hori- 
zontal branches. 

At Sliete Kaleigh, near Exeter, there is a fine 
tree that measures 50 feet in height, and with a 
bole 5 feet 3 inches in circumference at 5 feet 
from the ground level. This tree has a very 
large branch on one side which detracts from 
its symmetry. A smaller tree, of probably ibe 



brown. Even in the young stage the cones, 
which are freely produced, are very large for Ibe 
genus : an average cone measures 3 inches in 
length and 3i inches around. The cone bracts 
project and are reflexed. The seeds germinate 
freely, but the seedlings lequire careful hand- 
ling, as they readily "damp off." 

Mr. Skin, the head gardener at Coldrenick, 
showed me a healthy batch of two-year-old 
trees which he has been successful in raismg. 
Plenty of light and air and careful watering are 
necessary with these, as with all other seedling 
Conifers. Recently while planting a youni; 
spacimfn of L. Gritfithii I noticed that the root 
tip was of a bright pink colour. 

Near by is a very shapely plant of Torreyi 
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californica, in height about 35 feet. The Cali- 
fornian Nutmegs are comparatively rare in 
England. Growth is said to be very slow in the 
early stages, but where the plant thrives it ulti- 
mately makes such a handsome tree that quite 
recompenses this initial disappointment. Pinus 
insignis (radiata) thrives well in the moi.'^t 
atmosphere of Cornwall, and those at Cold- 
renick are no exception. The tallest ex- 
ample measures 85 feet, and has a girth 
of 14 feet at 5 feet from the ground. 
Near -by this last mentioned tree is a 
shapely Libocedrus decurrens that is just over 
50 feet in height, with a trunk 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. A tree of Fitzroya patagonica has 
branched close to the ground and grown up 
into a many-stemmed large bush, as is usual in 
our country with this South American Conifer, 
which at home is said to form a lofty tree. 
The tree under notice has six stout branches, the 
tallest being 24 ieet high, well furnished with 
the characteristic pendulous branchlets. Nearly 
opposite this Fitzroya is a beautiful tree of 
Dacryidium Frankliiiii-^by far the finest speci- 
men I have ever seen of this rare and beautiful 
Tasmanian Conifer. It is over 12 feet high and 
has a spread of branches 24 feet in diameter. 
The main branches are developed nearly hori- 
zontally, and from them hang secondary 
branches 4 to 5 feet in length and densely 
clothed with healthy dark green foliage. A 
Retinospora squarrosa (Hort.), some 30 feet in 
height, is a very pretty and well-furnished 
specimen. 

Several examples of Cryptomeria japonica 
form quaint and striking trees. Here they 
usually branch when from 5 to 10 feet high, and 
form five or six stems, which give the trees a 
very eastern appearance. At this part of the 
estate there is a fine avenue composed of Syca- 
more and Beech trees planted alternately, and 
at the end of this avenue is obtained a fine view 
of the surrounding country. The mammoth 
Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia) usually does 
only moderately well in Cornwall, so that I was 
not prepared to see such a fine specimen as the 
one at Coldrenick, which is over 75 feet in 
height and shapely, with a girth of 9 feet 6 
inches at 5 feet. Pinus parviflora is not, of 
course, so large a tree, but there is one well 
grown and bearing an unusually large number 
of cones. ^ By its side stands a fine tree of Thuya 
dolabrata, that is quite 35 feet high, of perfect 
shape and broadly pyramidal in outline. 

A specimen of the rare Evergreen Beech 
(Fagus betuloides) arrested my attention ; un- 
fortunately it has been much overgrown by the 
shelter belt. The tree is of a goodly height, but 
it is much branched and one-sided. ^ 25 feet 
high Cephalotaxus Fortunei, with a goodly crop 
of small green, plum-like fruits, has shared the 
same fate, but from the path side it is a most 
beautiful object. Mention must also be made of 
a charming tree of Saxegothea conspicua, 30 
feet in height and well furnished with healthy 
drooping branches. In some Cornish gardens 
this Chilian tree is confounded with the rather 
more common Prumnopitys elegans, which has 
the same habitat. When seen growing side by 
side there is only a slight similarity to be 
detected. Both trees have, especially when 
young, a general Yiew-like appearance, but here 
the similarity ends, and the two trees, once 
properly seen, should not be difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

In the background there stands a very straight 
Cedrus atlantica, that rears itself 65 feet high 
and with a girth of 5 feet 7 inches. The speci- 
men is symmetrical and of very good form. A 
giant Thuya (T. plicata) is over 60 feet high 
and has a girth of 7 feet. Cupressus obtusa 
aurea measures 30 feet, and has every appear- 
ance of being still highet, for its top has not 
yet become rounded. This is a beautifully 
coloured specimen. 

Besides planting these specimen trees, Mr. 
Trelawny made an extended planting of many 



of them, to test their value for timber pur- 
poses. The trees already noted occupied nearly 
all the time at my disposal, so that I had per- 
force to content myself with just a glance at 
this valuable and highly interesting plantation. 
But I was able to see that so far as growth and 
straightness of bole was concerned, the Douglas 
Fir, Thuya plicata (more generally known as 
T. gigantea or Lobbi of gardens), Abies Nord- 
manniana, a Silver Fir which grows remarkably 
well all over Cornwall, Pinus excelsa, and 
Cryptomeria japonica quite held their own when 
in company with such trees as the Scots Pine, 
Larch, Oak, Beech, &c., that have been planted 
with them. A. C. BartUtt. 



ORCHID NOTESJiND GLEANINGS. 

EPIDENDRUM RHIZOPHORUM. 
This well-known species is easy of cultivation 
and well repays the trouble of culture, although 
the plant requires a considerable amount of room 
when in flower. I was desirous of having this 
plant in flower for a local show in June, and I 
left off tying down the leading shoots in 
November, 1905, and raised the plant as near to 
the glass as possible, but no flower scapes 
appeared until August of last year. As a conse- 
quence, however, we have had a charming plant 
with over 50 inflorescences, with from 15 to 20 
bright, flame-coloured flowers on each. It opened 
its first flowers early in November, and is prob- 
ably at its best condition now (January 17), 
though it will remain in flower for some time 
yet. The plant should be placed near to the 
glass, and receive a plentiful supply of moisture 
at all times, a free rooting medium, and an 
unfettered freedom of growth of the leading 
shoots. The plants here have been kept in a 
temperature of about 60" ; no fire heat is pro- 
vided in summer time, but plenty of sunlight 
and air are then admitted. The plant may be 
had in flower all the year round, the time of 
flowering depending on the time the shoots are 
tied down. H. W., Trevince. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MISS DORA WEBB 
(Minos Young's variety x Sander's var. of nitens). 

This latest, and one of the prettiest, of the now 
numerous hybrids in which Cypripedium Fairrie- 
anum has played a part, is flowering in the collec- 
tion of Francis Wcllesley. Esq.. Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins). 

In this case the presence of C. Fairrieanum comes 
through C. Minos Young's variety (Spicerianum 
magniflcum x Arthurianum), the latter being 
derived from insigne crossed with Fairrieanum. 

C. Miss Dora Webb has fine flowers of perfect 
shape, good substance, and very attractive colour- 
ing. Moreover, like most of the other descendants 
of C. Fairrieanum. it flowers in winter when the 
blooms are most needed, and lasts an extraordinary 
time in good condition. The large dorsal sepal is 
pure white, with a small emerald-green base, a 
broad, dark purple band up the middle, and a 
very showy arrangement of small purple spotting 
over the central two-thirds of its area. The petals, 
which are broad and wavy on the upper edge, are 
pale greenish-yellow, tinged with purple and 
slightly veined with the same colour. Lip yellow, 
tinged with reddish-purple on the face, the in- 
folded side lobes being chrome-yellow, and the 
interior densely spotted with a dark shade of rose. 
The whole flower has a shining surface and a very 
bright appearance. 

The value of the Fairrieanum crosses as winter 
and spring flowers has been well demonstrated in 
Mr. Wellesley's collection, where, in December 
and January, the following plants were in flower : 

Primary Crosses of C. Fairrieanum. — Cypri- 
pediums Princess, H. Ballantine, and the fine West- 
field variety ; Juno superba, Baron Schroder, 
Niobeand its varieties, Oakwood Seedling, luteum, 
Weitfield, exquisitum, Westonbirt, excelsum mag- 



nificum, and Gaskellianum ; vexillarium and its 
varieties. Rex, Rougeri, and superbum ; Arthuri- 
anum and varieties pulchellura, giganteum. Stand 
Hall, Charlesworth's, and Gatton Park; Mrs. de 
Vere Beauclerk and Gerraaiae Opoix Westfield 
variety. 

Secondary Crosses. — Cypripediums Norma 
Westfield variety, Priam virginale, Priam Sedeni. 
Minos Veitch's variety, Lowii, and Westfield 
variety, Vexill-Io, Imogene, Statterianum. Bella 
Westfield variety. Little Gem. var. Sedenii, Mrs. 
Robert Lonsdale (Arthurianum x Lathamianmn). 
Epicasta Westfield variety (vexillarium x cenan- 
thura superbum), Lawrenceanum-Niobe, Niobe- 
Leeanum, San- Arthur, Thalia punctata. Thalia 
gigantea, and Thalia Mrs. Francis Wellesley. 
the last-named being the most beautiful of the 
whole collection, and one of the very finest Cypri- 
pediums yet introduced. 



CULTURE OF CYCLAMEN. 

The propagation of Cyclamen, whether species 
or varieties, is effected by seed, which is never 
in a better condition for sowing than when 
freshly gathered. The seeds of hardy kinds 
should be sown in pots, and be germinated in 
a cool frame. As soon as the seedlings appear, 
they should be thinned and be grown in a frame 
until they are ready for planting in their per- 
manent quarters. A well-drained soil is essen- 
tial for their success, and a sheltered position, 
where the plants will be somewhat protected 
during winter, is to be preferred. All varieties 
reproduce themselves nearly perfectly true from 
seed, provided the plants are isolated when in 
flower to prevent cross- fertilisation with other 
varieties. 

Few plants are better for winter and spring 
decoration of the greenhouse and the conserva- 
tory than the florists' Cyclamen (C. latifolium), 
and few subjects produce such a fine display of 
blossom for the moderate amount of care they 
require. The seeds are best sown in the autumn, 
although some cultivators sow them in the 
spring. I consider August an ideal month for 
their sowing. An ordinary seed pan should be 
used, which must be clean and be well provided 
with material for drainage. Three parts fill the 
pan with a compost of light, sandy soil that 
should be pressed moderately firm, well watered, 
and allowed to drain. The seed should then be 
sown thinly, and be pressed in the soil, and 
afterwards thinly covered with light, sandy soil. 
Place a pane of glass over the seed pan, and 
germinate the seeds in a temperature of from 
55° to 60" Fahr. When the seedlings appear, 
remove the glass cover, and place the pan on a 
shelf as close to the roof as is possible, to pre- 
vent the plants becoming drawn. When large 
enough to handle, pot them into thumb pots in 
a compost of loam, leafmould and sand. Next 
place them on a shelf near to the glass in a tem- 
perature of 55", and spray them lightly several 
times a day. By the end of January these small 
pots will be well filled with roots, when the 
plants should be transferred to pots of a larger 
size, using 4-inch pots for preference. The same 
compost may be used as advised for the first 
potting, but it should be rougher in texture. 
When the plants have become establibhed, a tem- 
perature of 50'"* will suffice. 

Strict attention should be given to the opera- 
tions of watering, ventilation, shading, and 
syringing. I do not advocate heavy syringing 
overhead, but a slight moistening sufficient to 
promote a strong, healthy growth. 

About the first week in May, a frame with a 
northern aspect and a coal-ash bottom should 
be prepared for their reception. A sprinkling of 
soot and lime over the bottom of the frame will 
help to ward bfl worms and slugs, which do 
much harm to these plants. 

After placing thera in their new quarters, keep 
the atmosphere of the frame close for a few days, 
and shade carefully when necessary. Ventila- 
tion must be given judiciously and cold draughts 
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aioiJedV in biight wealher light syringings of 
■ atfiwillbebeDelicial. By Jun« the plants will 
l« tPaily for their final polling; pots 5 or 6 
i:,.-Iws in dianieler should be used, and perfect 
.Jiainape must be provided. A suitable compost 
, .ii;>ists of two parts good fibrous loam (in 
iteces about the size of a Walnul), ons part 
: .iky lealmould, and one part old Mushroom 
nanarc. with the addilion of a little soot, bone- 
-neal. mortar rubble, and suf&cient silver sand 
u keep the whole porous. Never, in any case, 
\iw rank manure. Great care should be eier- 
<-i«d in potting, for the roots proceed from the 
lass of the fleshy rootstock, and this should be 

ibool half covered with soil. Their require- 
nenls at this stajje consists chiefly in keeping 
iSem near to the glass, to prevent weali growth. 

\pply water liberally and with care. Shade 
turn bright sunshine, and syringe them 'ievecal 



Fig. 58,— ::(iLrN*RV ai 

timea a day. About September, remove the 
plaKt! to an airy house, for by so doing the 
H'mers will last a long time. 

Cyclamen may be prepared tor cultivation a 
^ec'ind year by withholding water and resting 
iheiu for a time. A system of completely drying 
ihf corms in summer was once practised, but 
ihii has now been abandoned by all good cul- 
iitiioM, The flowers are generally earlier, and 
■nailer (be second year. An e;icellent system 
■'I treating the second year corma is to place 
'■rm in boies of leaf-soil about the middle of 
Jane, afterwards potting them as tbey requite it. 

The Cyclamen is particularly liable to be 
attacked at all stages of growth by preen fly, 
ifd ipider, and thrip. Fumigating frequently, 
liot not loo strongly, will destroy green fiy and 
"Uiy ol ih; Ihrips.. Sponging the leaves, or 
'^'pping them in soft soapy water, and afterwards 
"1 dean water, is the best remedy for red spider. 
/«. A'orwfforf, Panihanger, Hrri/frd. 



FRUIT REeiSTER. 

HIGH CANONS APPLE. 

This is a medium-sized cooking Apple of irregu- 
larly ovoid-conical form, truncated at the lop, 
where it is, more or less. &ve -sided, yellow. 
sligblly flushed with red on Ihe sunny side. The 
" eye " or calyx tube is deep, inversely conical, 
open at the lop and surmounted by five spreading 
deltoid -lanceolate hairy, sepals somewhat reflexed 
at the point. Stamens from the base of the calyx 
tube, stalk short j-inch set in a. shallow basin. 
Flesh firm, whitish, pleasantly flavoured, slightly 
acid, core-cells axile. 

Our specimens were received from Mr. J. Wil- 
lard, of the Gardens, Holly Lodge, Highgale, who 
gives the Apple an excellent character. It is oot 
meolioned in the Fruit Manual. 



trees on the same wall were Easter llcurr. . 
Beurrd Langelier, Old Crassane, Crosse Cale- 
basse, and Van Mons's Leon Le Clcrc. Singu- 
larly there were trees on the north side of thib 
wall of two late ripening dessert varieties, viz., 
Ne plus Meuris and Jean de AVitle, which regu- 
larly bore good ftuila thai ripened perfectly in 
due season in the fruit-toom. Where the climali; 
is 100 cool in Ihe summer for these late varieties 
to thoroughly ripen, even on warm walls, it is 
wise to plant others about which there is no 
doubt, and as such I would recommend for late 
use Glou Morceau, Doyenne du Cornice, General 
Todleben, and Marquise, the latter having a 
melting, very rich and firm Sesh ; and Princess, 
a seedling from Louis Bonne of Jersey, large 
and handsome, and of fine flavour, both raised 
at Sswbridgewonh by the late T. Rivers ; C harles 
Ernest, Marie Louise d'L'ccle, Beutre Bachelier, 
Beurr^ d'Anjou, Chaumoiitel, President Barabe, 
Josephine de Malines, Monarch, Prince Napo- 
leon, Nouvelle Fulvie, Olivier de Serres, and 
Doyennd d'Alen^on, all of which mature their 
fruits on walls facing to the south-west or east, 
anywhere excepting the coldest districts. F. M. 



The I 



LATE PKARS. 

ious late ripening des* 



of the Gardtntrs' C-ironitlt for 
February 2, p. 67, induce me to give my ex- 
periences regarding some of the older favour- 
ites among the finest variclies ni Pears. 
With regard lo BeuttiJ Ranee, it may b- 
stated that, away from the more southerly 
counties of England and Ireland, it is 
scarcely worth planting as a dessert truii ; 
at any rate, it is scarcely edible unless grown 
on a south wall, and it is seldom that a gardener 
is enabled to spare a place on this as|>ecl for a 
I'ear. however good it may be, other late varie- 
ties being as fine in quality, and more teilain to 
afford excellent fruit in an average season, 1 have 
known Deurrc Ranee in Northumberland afford 
fruits fit for the des^^erl in about one ye.ir in live, 
although the tree wns placed on a south wall, in 
a garden about a mile frum the -^ea. Other 
varieties that seldom furnished eatable fruit (rum 



THE ROSARY, 

CULTURAL DETAILS FOR MARCH. 
March is usually a busy month in the Rose 
garden, and unless there is another very 
severe cold snap as obtained some time 
ago, all the protective material such as 
Straw, litter, or Fern should be removed. 
The tender and dwarf Tei varieties that 
are earthed up can remain thus protected 
till the end of Ihe present tnonlh, when 
the earth should also be taken away. Strong 
climbing varieties except Teas and Noisettes, in 
sheltered aspects, can now be pruned, and 
should have all weak, dead, and useless wou^l 
removed, leaving the strong, ripened growths. 
nearly tb«r full length. A few also of Ihe 
hardiest hybrids and perpeluals can be pruned, 
and where there is a considerable number the 
pruning is best done at intervals in batches, 
allowing an interval of ten days, commencing in 
the South from now onwards, and in the Mid- 
lands and th« N^rth a fortnight or three weeks 
later. In this way a longer succession of bloom 
is ensured. Roses should be pruned according lo 
their habit of growth ; weakly growers should 
be cut back to within 3 to 6 buds, and others 
which are more vigorous can have their growths 
left longer. Bushes with crowded heads shoul.l 
have their middle growths well thinned, remov- 
ing especially all unripened and weakly wood. 
Late planted Roses should be lightly pruned the 
first year. Pillar Roses should have ihcit 
oldest stems cut right away and their place lat>e:i 
by the strongest rods of last years gtowl'i. 
Moss, Provence, Hybrid, China, and olher 
summer blooming Roses only require their super- 
fluous old wood removed and thinned in tho 
late summer after they have flowered. Th,; 
Austrian and Penzance Briars can be treated ii 
a similar manner. In the China section the oM 
wood should be cut hard bark, leaving the 
ynung ripened wood of the current year's gro«t:i 

Un early-forced Roses there will now be a 
goodly supply of cuttings. The growing poinis 
can be employed for herbaceous grafting, whirli 
should now be in full swing. The bottom <l 
the slioot will be the more matured, and this ran 
be used ior cultings, allowing two nodes to ea-,'i 
cutting, but where flower buds ate showing,', 
nearly Ihe entire shoot can be used fur the same 
purpo«;. The cuttings can be placed singly 
into thimble pots (hat are filled with ^nndy l»am 
and leal-mould. A well pte]iared hot bed out- 
side is the usual place in which tu roi^t the 
cnltinKs. This bed, when prij^erly pn-pared 
and settled, should not be 1e>s than 3 (eel 
inches to 4 feet in heiKht, ai^d a loot margin 
should b« allowed all aruund the frame to admit 
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of fresh manure being added if required. Before 
Ihe pots are plunged, place several inches of 
iirface of the bed 



fibre c 












n thai 



may be given oB, and 11 il is still found thr. 
much condensalion, afford a little ventilation at 
Ihe back of the frame, being careful in doing ^o 
Dot to perceptibly lower the temperature, which, 
when Ihe frame is put on, should not be lower 
than from 70-' to 75". This temperature should 
be mainttuned until the cuttings are tooled, 
which will lake from Ibiee weeks 10 a month. 
Protect the frames at night time with mats and 
shade the cuttings from strong sunshine during 
the day. The treatment of the pot Rases (not 
grafted plants) will now be chiefly of a routine 
character. More ventilation must be given with 
fbo advance ol tfa« season, and the atmosphere 
must be kept more humid to correspond with 
incteassd evaporation. A frequent application 
of Ihe syringe is desirable to keep down aphis. 
The potting of grafted plants into 5.inch pota 
can still be proceeded with until the whole 
batch is potted. Pot Roses, when nearing the 
flower-bud stage, should be given liquid and 
other manures. The fotlowini; is a list of the 
most vigorous and free- blooming decorative 
varieties of Rosea. They ate classed in their 
different shades of colour as near as is possible, 
and are all free -blooming decorative varieties of 
hybrid perpetuals, eicept those marked H.T. 
Scarlet, crimson, and dark red : Heauty ol 
Waltham, Alfred Colomb, Captain Hayward, 
Marie' Baumann, Dupuy Jamain, Abel Carriere, 
Mma. Victor Verdiei, Victor Hugo. Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duk« of Teck, General Jacqueminot, 
and Prince C. de Rohan. Red and pink shades ■. 
Uadame Testout, H.T., Capiiaine Chiisty, H.i., 
La Franca, H.T., Francis Micheloh, Hugh Dick- 
son, Mdlle, Eugenie Verdier, Countess Rosebety, 
Marchioness of Downshire, Mrs. Sbarmun 
Crawford, Countess o( Oilord, Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet, and Victor Verdiei. White and blush : 
Violette Bouyei, Boule de Neige, Margaiet 
Dickson, White Baroness, Marchioness of l.on< 
donderry. Alba Rosen, MtUte. Bonnaiie, Mme. 
Lacharme, and Merveille de Lyon, /. D. G. 



A PIPE"* PLANT. 

The idea of being able to grow our own pipes 
in a limited space in our own gardens is one 

deners generally, many of whom are patrons of 
the "weed," that I shall ;jrobably be ei'::used 
lor occupying a portion of the valuable space in 
the GariiniTi' Chronicle for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to what may become a home in- 
dustry. The Imperial Commission of .Agricul- 
ture in the West Indies is reported in the Agri- 
cutlural A'livi of Barbados for December 15 
last to be endeavouring to obtain sect's of what 
we may call the new pipe. plant, for trial in 
the West Indies. My first acquaintance with 
the new pipe was made about six or eight 
months back, when I wa: showo one which 
bad been brought home by a Iriend from the 
Cape. It was described as a South African 
Calabash, or Gourd, lined with soine substance 
said to be meerschaum. As the smaller Gourds 
are often used for pipes in tropical countries, 
I was not specially attracted by this particular 
pipe, except for its lightness, and 1 attributed 
it to the well-known Lagenaria vulgaris. More 
recently, however, in the catalogue of one of the 
largest of English tobacco and pipe meichants, 
I found the " South African Gourd pipe " spoken 
of as being in extiaordinary demand in Eng- 
land, so much so that the slocks i.i Ihe market 
had run very low, but at Ihe present time regu- 
lar consignments ol genuine Calabash pods (so- 
called! were arriving appaier.tly in the raw 
state, as the pipes are said to be "hand finished" 
in this country. Externally, the pipes have ao 
exceedingly smooth surface and a pale yellow 
colour, closely resembling meerschaum. They 
are chiefly lined with what is described as 
" maauCaclured pressed meerschaum," which is 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENGL 

teneriff£. 

s Celiuvs. — I continue to take a keen 
this rare tree of ours, almost dcomed 
I trust that the following practi- 
cal observations may be welcome to your 

(1) The difficulty of germinating the seeds has 
been quite overcome by soaking the extracted 
seeds in plain water for several days (a fort- 
night). Mr. Cotrevon, of Geneva, managed to 
germinate all the seeds 1 sent him (about 100, 
v/hich is a great trium{>h). His idea was to have 
oxygen in the water. For all practical inleresis 
my way of soaking in plain water answers, 
considering ihat before use ii was quite a rarity 
to get a single seed 'to geimiMale if sown with 
the berry. I have an idea Ihat the reason why 
this tree inhabits exclusivelv the highest peaks 
of the Canaries is because the snow in winfer 
which covers our highest mountains must have 
some effect in preparing the berri«s and enclosed 
seeds for germination. 

)5| My experience witli cuttings of ihis Juni- 
perus is. I think, noteworthy. I look the cut- 
ting:! trr-m a young tree about lour years old, 
and put two cuttings over a year ago in ordinary 
soil in the open air in pols. One died aJiet 
having livetj nearly a year, «nd the other has 
now roots over one year aller planting • 
^Another lot of cuttings was inserted last 
F:biu»ry, also in the open ait io boxes, but with 
c!,ar;C sand in the soil- A fair number haie 
]:i^.duced tools, and a few are slill alive, b';l 
wilhrut roots. It strikes me th.it il could easily 
be propagated in this way in Government nur. 
?,-(y beds in your colonies. From one young 
tree a good many cuttings could be obtained. 
At any rate, in the mild climate ol Puerlo 
Ototava, with a mean temperature of 65" Fahr.. 
no hothouse is needed to make the cuttings 
sliike roots. . Gtergt V. Ptre%. 
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probably plaster of Paris, and mounted in 
silver. They vary in price Irom Is, to Ms. each, 
according to the nature of ihe mounting and 
the lining, Ihe mote costly pipes being said to 
be lined with real meerschaum. The advantage 
of these pipes over the ordinary wood pipes is 
said to be their porous nature, so that the nico- 
tine is readily absorbed, thereby ensuring a 
clean, cool, dry, and consequently a hygienic 
pipe. 

To turn to Ihe commercial aspect of this new 
article, it will be interesting to quote Ihe fol- 
lowing from the Vniltd Slatts Monthly Conmtar 
Rfforls for -Njivembei, as given in Ihe Agricul- 
tural Xnvs before referred to. The writer says ; 
" Smokers who have used the Calabash pipe 
agree that it gives a special softness of flavour 
thai pipes ol no other material offer. I believe 
Ihis to be so, and Ihat the demand for such a 
pipe in the American market would be very 
laige. The Calabash should be grown in the 
Tniled States, and, to Ihis end, seed has been 
pr<?mised, which, when supplied, will be trans- 
mitted Io the American Department of -Agricul- 
ture. The Calabash pipe industry is proving a 
very remunerative one in Cape Colony, bclh to 
the growers of Ihe Calabash and to those en- 
gaged in making il into pipes, and also to the 
letail sellers. It grows in certain sec; ions' of 
Cape Colony with little difficulty, bul seems to 
demand a very hot and dry climate, with tain 
at the iji;ht season of the year, in order to reach 
perfecli'jn. The curved stem end of Ihe vege- 
table lorms a light and appropriate shape for 



pipes. \l colours like meerscfaaun, and will 
take a high polish. The duration of the life at 
one of these pipes is about the same as that 
of a French briar- wood pipe. The usual 
lining is plaster of Paris, called by the 
ttade meerschaum A cheap grade is lined 
with tin. These pipes sell from ff7c. to V&it 
according to type of finish. Pipe mounting and 
fitting being cheaper in England than in Cap? 
Colony, large shipments are made to England 
for mounting and returned for sa'e. The in- 
dustry is being crippled in South Africa by the 
growers refusing to sell the seeds of the Cala- 
bash. It is extremely difficult to obtaia them 
from any source. The crop last year was esl> 
mated at 60,000, and Ihis year (19061 at about 
150,000, but next soason^s prospect.; are not •■', 
good." It is further stated that a),000 of lh'_s? 
Gourds have recently been purchased by an 
American business man from Cape Colony 
farmers for eipoilation — presumably in incom- 
plete pipe form, to the United Slates. 

^^'hether the pipes are really made from a 
Gourd — that is. from a Cucurbit aceous plant, 
and, if so, from Lagenaria vulgaris, or lror.1 
the true Calabash (Crescentia cujcic) I am u.i- 
able to say, as I have not had an opponuniiy 
of seeing the fruit in the rough or natural stale. 
The probability ol its being Lagenaria is very 
great, as these Gourds are commonly used in 
many parts of Africa, as welt as in olher tropical 
counlries, for bowls, spoons, and other domes- 
tic articles, and they can be fashioned into any 
form by growing in moulds, as is done in China 
and Japan in the formation of ornamental water 
bottles. So that, notwithslAding all the pipes 
at preseni in the market are uf the shape we 
figure, various devices may suggest themi^lvf,* 
to the coming pipe.grower, whether in Cape 
Colony, .America, the West Indies, ot in Eng- 
land. Jahn S. Jackson. 



THE COUNTRY GARDEN. 

Know what you eiipect to gel, aad what yen 
want from each section or portion of the gar- 
den, and where possible let one portion help 
another. For instance, the character of a walk 
may enhance the beauty of the pari of the garden 
to which it leads ; bul too often it is absolutely 
indifferent Io il. 

Vou must, il the garden be a large one, secure 
varied features. Il is not enough Io vary Ihe 
kinds of plants in the different borders as I sug- 
gested in my last article; but, also, difieteni 
phases of gardening must be represented. I hav« 
seen a moderate sited and decidedly uninterest- 
ing garden gain greatly in character, in 
interest, and in boldness of effect, by turning a 
small portion of it into a well designed and well 
placed tock-gaiden. It meant a great deal in 
the general bold picturesqueness ol the whols 
It meant a new character of plant-life, with 
distinct and characteristic habits of growth, and 
the introduction of bold and artistic setlinq. 
Why, the setting alone was worth a good deal, 
and in this case the position chosen for the s>le 
gave this its full value. 

Other features suggest themselves— the Rose 
garden, the Fernery, the bog gaiden, the waliT 
garden, the wild garden, the woodland garden — 
and, 1 would add, wbejdwr one or all of these 
come to be represented, make a vigorous at- 
tempt to give to each one its own true character. 
Do not let them be either one thing or another, 
but let each one be bold and distinct. Of 
course, the bog and Ihe, water garden ma> be 
more or less combined, and the woodland gar. 
den will also, probably, be a wild woodland 
gaiden — well and good— these things have con- 
gruily. The error comes in when we try t.T makr 
the rock-garden partake of the nature of a bit 
of forinal bedding, or when a Fernery and rock- 
garden are combine I. The aspect that suits 
the Alpine and other rock-loving plants is ml 
that which we u'luid choose for the majority ol 
our Ferns. ?o that such a combination lacks 
congruity and all sense of fitness. Tbcie are 
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(tnain »bade-loving plaais — Uie Fongltt'es, some 
ciibthirdy l^inulas (Cyclamen^i, ondBuchsub. 
|His as n'ooOrulfe, and tome of the oaily-flowei- 
u; bulbous plants that may b« introduce in Ihe 
ftmety with eharmiaf effect, especially if it 
be a noodland Fernery ; but great discretion 
atfdi to be used, and flowering subjecia should 
en!; be introduced just so lit as ihey enhance 
lir beamy of the Kerns. In a Fernery the Kerns 
i' M be the dominant feature. I should not 
h-.ir ventured to call attention to ptunta such ai 
^1est bad I not been from time to lime struck 
I'.ih them, arid even in laigo and important 

\i 1 charactfr-giving and decorative feature, 
1 loo* upon the rock-garden as one of great 
iiEportance. 1 he bolder and simpler the ground 
f.lin and gentral design, so much the more efiec- 
Lxc, and It adds greatly to its artistic possibili- 
MS If a pathway can run through it, and not 
ctrely beside it. To have the same character 
d planting on both sides of a pathway makei 
let picturesqueness and a sense of delightful 
npose and harmony. This applies, I venture 
10 think, to Bit portions of the garden. A path- 
itay, for instance, with a flower border on its 
M* side and grass on the other, has far less 
beauty, and lacks a sense of completeness, than 
..OS that gives us its quota ol colour on both 
<i(ln. The giandest effect in the rock-garden 
u asQslly from the early spring to the end of 
]une or thereabouts. After that, many roci- 
(U(fcns become rather shabby and forlorn 
IJ many months. This, surely, is to be de- 
pbied, for while the summer finds the rest of 
IJI garden at its gayest, the lack of brightness 
b:re IS the more noticeable. Some of the best 
tJ ibt late dwarf Campanulas, many of the 
Viutns, and snch a striking subject as Poten. 
ijlj nepalensii, go far to furnish the rock 
,iid»n with summer colour. And bssides these 
;ljnls of perenn,ial growth, much can be done 
V. ^tOKing seme annual plants that are especi- 
i.v adapted to this use. Among the most 
i-:uurable is Mesembryanlhcmum "ticolor, 
(•ecially for some hot sun-smitten position. 
\: H a gem of the first water, and it is worth 
• bik to make at least a couple ol sowings at 
i;l-iiaU of a fortnight. Another plant that can 
1« strongly recommended for this use is 
lEii'jiheia triloba, syn. CE, rhiiocarpa, and there 
li the eittemely dwarf lonopsidium acauie, that 
»ould seem to have advanced this last season 
or two verv greatly in public favour. There is 
ii« a bedding plant that may iie introduced 
'.■ the rock-garden to yield a brilliant patch of 
"looi from June untJ December— I mean the 
•;ujnii splendena. It seems to uke on a new 
^aatj in such a position, and is very effective. 
''■'th a little care the rock-garden may b« as 
iriDtitDl S] the rest of the garden during the 
Ule lutnmer and autumn. FrmlUal Gardintr. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

MlTTIILUMaiN DKR DeUTBOHIN DKNOROLO- 

OiaoHEN QESELLacHAFT, IBOfl (Transac- 
tioQS of the German Dendrological Society). 
Editor. Graf v. Schweriu, President of the 
Society. Publisher , L. Beissner, Boyal 
Garden Inspector, Bono-Poppelsdorf. 
We have in this account ol the doings and 
varied activities of the Arboricultural Society of 
Germany lot the year IflOB a great mass of most 
useful information. The " mitteilungen " con- 
sist of articles written on trees, chiefly of eiotic 
origin, that have been tried in various parts of 
the country to ascertain their commeicial value. 
hardiness, duiibiliiy and good quality. The 
first paper in th« volume is concerned with 



qnite hardy in Germany. Pniaus seroiina is a 
failure in peaty and distioetlj wet soils, bnt 
succeeds in any other, cither wet or dry. The 
tree is recommended for its tlse in house carpen- 
try, for its hardness and handsome light red- 
dish brown colour; and lor thefe reasons it is 
imported in large quantities. The advantages 
of growing the tree in Gennany are the lessenin,; 
of the importations ; the possibility of turning 
poor, dry, sandy Boila into good paying ones : 
filling gaps occasioned by drought in existing 
woods by a strong-growing, valuable tree \ and 
affording abundant food lor useful birds. The 
plant is obtained from imported seeds, and as 
the tree fruits at an early ago home-grown seeds 
will be soon available. The article finishes with 
a brief account oi other species of Prunus. 
A very interesting list of new and tare sbmb* 



ODONTOGLOSSUM WATTIANUM 
PRINCEPS. 

Tm illustration at fig, GO represents a flower of 
liii remarkable variety of the cross between O. 
Hiirymam and O. Lindleyanum, which was first 
"Sported as a natural hybrid, but which in the 
rBent tostaoce was home-raised by Messrs. Sander 
1 Sons, of St. Albans and Bruges, who showed the 
plant at the meeting of the Royal Honicultura! 
S-'-wiy, February la last, although it was not 
^bmitled to the Orchid Committee. The flower 
ilanriied is of natural size, the sepals and petals 
•^^ pale yellow heavily blotched «ith chocolaie- 
ri-ple. Lip white with liolei markings at the 
l«e In our issue of October 20, 1900 (p. 2Sf.), 
•■f illustrated the first variety of this cross raised 
■ 'he K'tden* of De B, Crawsliny. Ksq., Rose- 
**'J- Se^enoaks, who thus proved ilie corriclness 
■■ 'iif reputed parentage of Ihe ongiiial natural 
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Prunus serotina of Ehrhatdt, and is the work of 
Ftitr Graf von Schwetin, who, ck faua«l, cor- 
rects the faults into which various authorities 
have fallen in confusing this species with P. 
viiginiana, which, on account of its red fruits, 
has been named P. rubra in some gardens. He 
furnishes a full description of the tree, and a 
figure is given of a specimen growing in the 
I'alace (larden of Rastede, in (Mdenburg, 
which is 76 years old. and has a height 
of 15 metres, arid a stem of 2.36 metres 
at I metre high, Atthou^h the seeds which 
have reached Germany come from the more 
southern- United Stales of North Ameriia, 
there has been no known case ol a tree 
of this species having been injured by frost, 
and the tree may be as capable of acclimatisa- 
tiun as, for example, the Grerian Arer lleld- 
reichii, which, in spite of its southern habitat, is 



growing in the Botanical Garden at Darmstadt 
is supplied by the Grand Ducal Garden Inspec- 
tor Herr A, Purpus, Among these are some 
that are unknown in gardens in this country, 
three of which are illustrated, viz,, Euptelea 
polyandra (.Siebold and Zuccarini), a bush with 
metallic, glistening foliage. It belongs to the 
TrochodendraceR, is native to Japan, and is 
hardy at Darmstadt, Further, Cuonymua 
planipes (Kcehne), ■ grand ornamental shrub 
from Japan, with tong-stalked fruits of a red 
colour ; and Fallugia parodoia (Kndlicher). ciil- 
lected by C. A, Purpus in the San Francis, o 
Mount.iins, Arizona, a charming bush whi^h 
Bowers the entire summer. The flowers are 
white, and reaemble those oi Dryaa oclopetala. 
An eicellent subject for planting on sunny 

Mr, John Booth replies at length to the 
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question put by the president in 1905 concern- 
ing the behaviour of ten species of exotic 
foiest trees. Space allows us to mention only 
the names of the species he favours : Douglas 
Fir, Weymouth Pine, Juglans nigra (Ameri- 
can Walnut), Prunus serotina, Carya alba, of 
which tree an example 100 years old exists in 
Carlsruhc, and there are others elsewhere ; 
Quercus rubra, Populus canadensis, some of the 
Acacias, and the Tulip tree. 

A most interesting and instructive paper 
is that furnished by Herr. T. J. Seidel 
oa tlie crossing, acclimatisation, and cultivation 
of the Rhododendron. As is pretty well known, 
the severity of the winter, and the heat of sum- 
mer in Germany at any distance from the sea 
coast, and in some parts (as at Griingrabchen) 
night frosts throughout the summer months, 
make the cultivation of the finer species and 
varieties of Rhododendrons an impossibility out 
of doors. There is not alone the winter's cold 
to contend with, but furious winds, and, conse- 
quently, only varieties should be sought for in 
the crosses which possess strong leaf-stalks and 
small thick leaves, and of such good species 
and varieties are found in the Caucasian R. 
Smirnowii and R. arboreum-Catawbiense 
hybrids. Mvs. Miller and Jay Gould belong to 
this last-na^ed class. The hybrids from R. 
Smirnowij are absolutely hardy. R. Catawbi- 
ense hybrids have likewise proved hardy in a 
garden ^t Schmiedeberg on the Riesengebirge, at 
a height of 1,500 metres, withstanding cold and 
storms, and flowering beautifully in the spring. 
A great mass of information regarding methods 
to be adopted in raising hybrids suited to the 
climate inland is afforded. The warm sun on 
bright days in winter and the succeeding frosts 
at night do more harm than cold alone ; and 
those s}>ecies apparently hardy, which mak«? 
early growth, suffer from late spring frosts. 

Conifers are treated at some length by no less 
an authority on this family than Herr. 1.. Beiss- 
ner, who takes as his first note Mr. A. C. Bart- 
lett's communication respecting Picea Morinda. 
in Gardeners' Chronicle, 1905, p. 395, and of the 
note on P. Morindoides, Gardeners' Chronicle, 
1906, p. 132, in which the points of difference 
in the two species are commented upon. He 
then goes seriatim through many Caucasian 
species of Abies, Junipers, Taxus baccata. 
Biota, Pinus, Picea excelsa varieties, giving the 
names of places where the trees are to be found. 
Descriptions of numerous new species of Coni- 
fers are given briefly, and authorities carefully 
acknowledged, and special thanks are expressed 
for the valuable assistance afforded by the Editor 
of this journal. 

We have a chapter on hardy species of Rhus 
by Herr. L. Graebner, together with a coloured 
map of the habitats of the North American 
species, and photographic illustrations of 
several of the more attractive species. 

The geographical distribution of American 
Cupuliierae, and characteristic forest trees, and 
a mass of briet communications on arboricul- 
tural matters form the concluding portion of the 
book. F. M. 

The Modern Carnation.— How to Grow and 
Show it. By Hayward Mathias and P. 
Smith. Price 3s. 6d. Burnley: Horticultural 
Printing Co. 
The authors offer as justification for the publi- 
cation of this little manual that it supplies " small 
items of routine hitherto considered unworthy 
of notice" in the numerous books on the Car- 
nation which have appeared in recent yearis. 
There are nine chapters in all. of which those 
on •• Growing for Exhibition," •• Dressing and 
Staging," and '* Americans " are most worthy 
of attention. It is a book that one can recom- 
mend to the novice who is ambitious to grow 
blooms for exhibition, and there is a kind of 
freshness in the authors' style that he will find 
to be fascinating. 
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THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Ancectochilus. — Amongst Orchids now about to 
start into growth are the handsome leaved 
Anoectcchilus, which include such varieties as 
A. Dawsonianus, A. Sanderianus, A. Rollissonii, 
A petola, A., setaceus, A. Lowii, A. Rox- 
burghii, A. striatus, &c. The flowers are insig- 
nificant and of no importance, but the marvel- 
lous beauty of the leaves entitle these plants to 
the considcri.lion of those who appreciate 
lovely plants. For several months past these 
species have been in a dormant state, but now 
the leading growths are starting to develop fresh 
leaves, the plants will require to be kept 
slightly moist at the root. Immediately new 
roots ap{>ear, the leading growJi s may be 
severed to about 3 inches in length, and be 
potted singly into small pots, using a mixture of 
chopped sphagnum-moss freely intermixed with 
small crocks and silver sand, afterwards plung- 
ing the pots as closely together as possible in a 
large pan filled with sphagnum-moss. A bell- 
glass of a suitable size with a hole at the apex 
may be placed over them, affording air by tilting 
the glass a little on all favourable occasions. 
At Burford we find these severed pieces grav/ 
very well when planted in the surface moss of 
the Aerides, Saccolabiums, &c., which have 
lately been re-potted, and throughout the grow- 
ing season they share the same treatment as is 
afforded to those plants. After taking off the 
leading growths, the back pieces, if laid upon 
some damp moss, will in time produce young 
plants. 

Evergreen Calanihes. — Such plants as C. vera- 
trifolia, C. Masuca, C. Dominiana, &c., which 
are now in full growth and sending up flower 
spikes, require considerable water at the root, 
and an occasional application of weak liquid 
cow-manure will be beneficial if the pots are well 
filled with roots. These remarks are also appli- 
cable to such species of Phaius as P. bicolor, P. 
Blumei, P. grandifolius, P. Norman, P. Marthx, 
&c. All these plants thrive best in a shady part 
of the Cattleya house. The cooler gruwing 
varieties as Calanthe japonica, C. citrina, C. dis- 
color, C. natalensis, C. curculigoides, &c., re-, 
quire a similar position in the intermediate house, 
which is at all times several degrees cooler than 
that of the Cattleya division. Whilst growth is 
being made they must be weil supplied with 
water at the root. 

Bleiia hyacinthina and its variety alba re- 
quire similar treatment to that recommended for 
Calanthes, but should be elevated to a lighter 
position in the house, and, being deciduous, 
require a decided rest during winter. The new 
growths are now pushing up, and if necessary 
the plants may be re-potted. They grow freely 
in well-drained pots in a mixture of fibrous 
loam, adding a little chopped sphagnum-moss, 
small crocks, and coarse sand. 



THE HABD7 FBUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Mayne, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolle, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

Watering. — It may appear full early to write 
on such a subject, but comparing the first seven 
weeks of the- present year with the correspond- 
ing ones of 1906, rain equal to only a third has 
fallen this year, and this seems pretty general. 
December last was also far from being a wet 
month. Taking these facts into consideration, 
it will be wise to test the borders in which Peach 
and Nectarine trees are growing, for these fruits 
quickly feel the effects of a dry root medium, 
and this is often the cause of their dropping 
many of their buds. Should the borders be 
found to be dry, afford a thorough watering, 
and repeat this in a month's time, if the rainfall 
still continues to be slight. Much will also 
depend upon the quarter from which the rain 
comes, and whether the borders have received 
much or little of the moisture that has fallen. 
Other kinds of fruit trees do not suffer in such 
a marked degree as do those mtntioned above, 
yet all stone fruits growing against warm posi- 
tions on walls will be benefited by a good water- 
ing in such a dry season as this. 

Blossom protection. — The return of milder 
weather is causing the sap to ascend, and the 



tiny pink and white blossom buds of the Apricot 
will soon be expanding, and especially so in the 
warmer counties. It is absolutely necessar\', 
therefore, except in the case of trees in a few 
favoured spots, to erect some sort of protection 
sufficient to ward off hail and sleet, and to break 
the force of the cold-cutting winds usually ex- 
perienced during the present month. Apricot 
trees growing against cottages, farm buildings, 
i^c, are often found carrying good crops of 
fruit, whilst trees on garden walls, carefully 
protected^ have but few. The warmer and drier 
surroundmgs of trees in the first-named sfK>ts 
probably accounts for this extra cropping. Re- 
movable coverings of some material such as tif- 
fany are by far the best means of protecting fruit 
trees, but excellent crops of Apricots, Peaches 
and Nectarines are often had by merely protect- 
ing the blossom with one or two thicknesses »jf 
ordinary twine netting, erected as soon as the 
first few flowers open, and allowed to remain 
until the foliage acts as a shelter for the tiny 
fruits. Whatever protection is afforded, it must 
be kept clear of the trees, and should hang from 
a coping at the top of the wall, or from some 
similar projection : anil-inch deal board, placed 
at an angle of 25° to 30" from the top of the 
wall, will answer the purpose well. Pieces of 
quartering or stout stakes should be placed 
every 10 feet, with the foot 4 feet from the base 
of the wall, and allowed to rest at the top against 
the coping. Light branches of Spruce Fir are 
sometimes tied on Plum and Pear trees trained 
against walls, but they must be put on very 
lightly or more harm than good will result. 
Bush and pyramid-trained trees in the open are 
s(^metimes protected with scrim canvas or hexa- 
gon netting. 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William Honkss, Gardener to C. Combl, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Onions. — The ground intended for the sowing 
of the spring crop of this vegetable should have 
been well manured at the time of dig^^'ing, and 
should now receive a dressing of soot and s^lt, 
which should ise well worked into the soil. The 
j-eed should be sown in shallow drills, draw.a 
from 9 to 12 inches apart, according to the gen- 
eral size of the bulbs of the varieties to be 
sown. Such standard kinds as Ailsa Craig, Bed- 
fordshire Champion, James' Keeping, Brown 
Globe, Magnum Bonum, and Improved Queen, 
for pickling, may be recommended. Onions that 
were sown in heat in January or early in Fcb« 
ruary will soon require transplanting into other 
boxes or into a frame close to the glass. This 
shift, though not absolutely necessary, will give 
better results than if the seedlings are planted 
from the seed boxes. 

Parsnip:. — If seeds of these have not already 
been sown, sow at once in drills 18 inches apart 
on ground that has not been recently manured 
such varieties as the Student and Hollow 
Crowned. If the land was lately m.nured and 
the material was deeply buried, it may be used 
for Parsnips, but if the manure is near to the 
surface, the roots will become branoh-id, and 
a very unsatisfactory crop result. 

Leeks and Parsley should also be sown. 

Globe Artie iiokes, — As the weather becomes 
milder, remove the litter that was placed about 
the plants for protection, for the plants ^^hould 
now be exposed to all the light and air possible 
to strengthen the suckers before they are required 
for planting by the end of the month. In 
the south a second planting might be made 
early in May, and ii the stools are kept well 
watered throughout the summer they will fur- 
nish a supply of good '* heads ** throughout the 
autumn, after the earlier ones are finished. 
This is an excellent plan of increasing the stock 
of these plants, and with ordinary care it is 
generally successful. The suckers should be 
planted on liberally prepared ground 3 feet 
apart in the rows, havin.ij a space of 4 ^eet be- 
tween the rows. 

Sea kale secdi should bs sown duri ig the pre- 
sent month. If the plants are intended for fill- 
ing gaps in existing beds, the see^ls should be 
sown in rows 1 foot apart, but if requifed to 
form a bed where thev are sown they should 
be inserted in triangular patches of three, 2| 
feet apart each way, and en rich ligiit ^jnmnd. 
Young plants will often give good results the 
following winter if fo ced steadily, and towards 
the end of the season. 
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PTTBUC PABKB AND QASDENS. 

By W. W. PiiTTicHKW, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Oiten Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Springtimt, — The most interesting time of the 
year in the public park, as in the private garden, 
is fast approaching, and visitors will soon have 
many things to attract and please them, as each 
day adds a little more life and brightness to 
park scenery. Hazels and Willows, early- 
flowering species of Erica and Snowdrops — 
which, in this part of the country, arc now at 
their best — all g\\e their quota of beauty and in- 
dicate that springtime is at hand. The Crocus 
will soon be with us again, and in a very few 
weeks more we shall be in the midst of all the 
gories of Daffodil time. After the dark days of 
winter the appearance of the spring flowering 
plants are the more appreciated by visitors, 
who find in them a great source of delight. For 
this reason spring-flo>\-ers should always be 
made as prominent a feature as possible in 
every park suitable for the purpose. Since it 
has become customary to naturalise these in 
swards, among trees, and in the waste parts of 
our pleasure grounds, the beauties of parks, &c., 
in springtime have been greatly increased. The 
formal designs, with their masses of one or two 
colours, become almost distasteful when com- 
pared with the same kind of plants growing 
haphazard among grass. In small, formal 
gardens, where the grass is always kept closely 
cut with a mowing machine, it is, of course, 
quite out of the question to naturalise bulbs in 
the sward, so, rather than do without them 
altrgether, it is very much better to grow them 
in beds and borders. 

Naturalised spring-jiywcring plants need not 
necessarily be confined to such parts of the 
grounds as are covered with grass. I have seen 
places which in summer are nothing but 
thickets of brambles and such-like plants, in 
springtime developed into beautiful pictures by 
being clothed with Bluebells (Scilla), Wild 
Anemone, and Anemone fulgens. To permit 
these being seen and appreciated it is necessary, 
about the end of December, to clear away all 
bramble and other vegetable growths which have 
accumulated during the year. This clearance 
al!M> enables the Anemones and Scillas to be- 
come thoroughly matured before the ground is 
o3ce more overgrown with vegetation. Autumn 
is the season for planting the bu.bs, but the 
early part of the year is by far the best time 
for considering and noting any ' alterations or 
additions that may be necessary to make to 
already existing groups of bulbs, and the selec- 
tion of suitable sites for new plantations of them. 
Sloping ground is most suitable for the naturali- 
sation of spring-flowering plants. A fairly long 
succession of bloom can be maintained in grass 
and on the rougher and " unkept " portions of 
t'le park by using such plants as Snowdrops, 
CrrKus, Muscari, Daffodils, Anemone fulgens, 
Scillas, and Tulips. The latter, on account of 
their brilliant colours, form beautiful subjects 
for naturalising, but as they deteriorate more 
quickly than any of the other plants mentioned, 
Uiey require renewing very much oftener. 



THE FLOWEB OABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Annuals. — A sowing of Shirley Poppy should 
bi made at the first opportunity in the open 
ground, selecting a warm spot and a not too 
rich soil for their reception. If sown in over- 
rich ground the plants will form leaves at the 
expenje of the flowers, which will be fewer and 
iiferior in colouring. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough they should be thinned to at 
least 5 inches apart. 

A first sowing of Mignonette should also be 
rradeon a warm border, paying due regard to 
the thinning of the plants as they grow. Sue- 
cessional sowings should be made of both the 
above-named plants. Other annuals which may 
now be sown out of doo. s, either for a border dis- 
play, or for supplying flowers for cutting, include 
the several forms of Cornflowers (Centaurea), 
K'i^d tias (the newer double rose-coloured variety 
Schamini should not be overlooked), Scabious, 
J*\vect Sultans, Calliopsis, annual CbryF.inthe- 
mums, Lavatera trimestris, and a selection of 
crnamental grasses. For furnishing a pretty 
display on a dry, sunny bank, few things equal 
the Eschscholtzias. Choose a fine day for the 
sowing of the seed and prepare a good tilth, 



remembering that " the hastening tiller often 
reaps a bad harvest.'* When the seedlings are 
up ply the hoe freely, and rigorously thin out 
the young plants, for annuals are never seen at 
their best when grown thickly. 

Sow in heat seeds of such plants as African 
and French Marigolds — the dwarf Legion d'Hon- 
. neur is valuable either for a groundwork or 
aa a bordering in beds of Lobelia cardinalis ; 
Nicotiana, in variety. Phlox Drummondi, Antirr- 
hinum. Stocks, Chinese Asters, Dianthus, 
Chamaepeuce, &c. Unless amp*e room is avail- 
able, it will be wise to defer the sowing of 
Zinnias for a few weeks, for if these plants sufler 
a cJieck, either from a too low temperature or 
from neglect of transplanting, they will not 
thrive. A sowing should also be made of such 
perennials as Gaillardia, Campanula pyramid- 
alis, and Papaver orientale hybrids, to produce 
plants for flowering next year. 

Tuberous Begonias should now be started into 
growth by placing them in a warn, house. The 
tubers may be placed closely together in boxes 
of light soil, and, as they grow, they may either 
be potted singly or be planted well apart in 
boxes containing suitable soil. Seeds of the 
same plants should be sown now on the sur- 
face of fine soil in seed pots. Place the seed 
pans in a brisk bottom heat, and shade with 
pieces of clouded glass. 

CannaSy Dahlias^ dr*r. — The stock of these 
plants should be overhauled,, and any varieties 
which it is especially desired to increase may 
be brought into a warm bouse. The main stock 
of these plants may be dealt with a few weeks 
later. 

Christmas Roses {Hellebore). — Now that the 
flowering of these plants is over, the frames 
placed to protect the blooms should be removed. 
Stir the surface soil about them with a hand- 
fork, remove all weeds, and apply a good top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure. The present is 
a suitable time to plant Hellebores, and as these 
plants resent frequent disturbances at their roots 
the work should be thoroughly well done, and 
the soil deeply dug and enriched with cow 
manure. When transplanting large clumps of 
Christmas Roses it is advisable to divide them 
and to discard the weakened central portion, and 
to plant only the outside crowns, keeping them 
somewhat above the level ' of the soil in 
planting. [See also p. 94. — Ed.] 



PLANTS UNDEE GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Allamandas. — If not already taken in hand, 
these plants should be at once pruned, cutting 
every growth back to well-ripened wood. When 
this has been done, and if the plants are grown 
in pots, they should be turned out, and after 
reducing the " ball " as much aa is thought 
necessary, subject the roots to a thorough soak- 
ing in a tub of water. Remove it from the water 
and let all the water perfectly drain from the 
roots before repotting; them firmly, in a compost 
consisting mainly of good loam, mixing a little 
well-rotted manure with it. Place the newly- 
potted plants in a light position in ihe stove. 
The roots will not require to be watered until 
growth commences, but the syringe may be 
used freely, and when the plants are in full 
growth, copious supplies of water will be neces- 
sary, and also manurial stimulants, to keep the 
plants healthy and vigorous under the strain of 
continuous flowering during the summer and 
autumn seasons. If the plants are established in 
narrow borders or Iprge tubs, take off some of 
the top-soil, and apply a top-dressing of loam 
and manure, afterwards mulching with some 
cow manure if considered to be practicable. 
Cuttings of Allamandas will root very readily 
if taken when the young shoots are about 
6 inches long, and placed in the propagating 
frame. 

Clerodrrdrons. — The deciduous section of 
trierodendrons, of which C. Balfouri is about the 
best, should be pruned and treated in much the 
same manner as recommended for Allamandas, 
subsequently potting or top-dressing :he plants 
as they may requi'-e. C. fallax is the best 
shrubby variet>-, and may be propagated with 
ease, either by cuttings, or from seed. The 
plants should be grown in the stove on a shelf 
near to the glas?, in order to keep the ;^rowths 
short-jointed. These young plants, if attended 



to in the matter of re-potting when required, 
will make good plants in one season, and pro- 
duce nice heads of bright scarlet flowers in the 
autumn. This variety should not be dried off in 
the winter to the same extent as C. Balfouri, 
but rested in a somewhat cooler atmosphere and 
watered very sparingly, till it is time <or the 
plants to start into growth in spring, when they 
may be re-potted and cultivated into large sp'ci- 
men plants. 

Garderias.— The main batch will now l.e s^ow- 
ing bloom, and may be stimulated at regular in- 
tervals with a " pinch " of some good artificial 
manure. See that the plants do not suffer from 
lack of water &t any time, as this would piobably 
cause the buds to turn yellow and fall off. Ex- 
amine the plants carefully for insact pests. If 
mealy-bug or scale cnce get <stab'ishcd, they \\ill 
be difficult to eradicate. Paraffin emulsion 'is a 
capital preparation for cleaning Gardenias, 
Stephanotis, and similar plants. 

Bougainvillea glabra^ having been pruned and 
cleaned, will now be growing strongly. Re-pot 
any plants it is desired to grow into larga speci- 
mens, and if increase of stock is desired, cut- 
tings may be taken of the young shooti, and in^ 
Ferted in light sandy soil, and placed in the 
propagating pit. 



FBUITS IJNDIIB 0LA9S. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson pATON.Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmaoaanf hire. 

Early Pines should still be allowed a steady 
bottom-heat of 85^, and plants which are now 
starling into growth and the more forward ones 
that are showing their fruits will require ^artful 
watering. Keep them moderately moist at their 
roots, and on no account allow them to become 
dust dry. As the days lengthen, and the sun's 
rays become more powerful, a higher tempera- 
ture of from 75" to 80" should be maintained 
in the pits at night time. Allow a little ventila^ 
tion.when the weather is favourab'-'^. Damp the 
paths three or four times daily in order to pro* 
duce a moist atmosphere, and close the pit when 
the temperature falls to 90-*. Later plants 
intended fo succcssional fruiting should have 
the temperature of the house in which they are 
cultivated increased to 65", with a bottom-heat 
of 70". Open the ventilators slightly daily, and 
maintain a humid atmosphere in the pit, re- 
membering thr.t the warmer the weather is the 
more moisture will be absorbed and evaporated. 
Attend to autumn-potted suckers, and turn them 
out of their f>ots, and if they arc found to be 
well rooted, re-pot them in larger pots, using 
as a potting medium turfy loam chopped into 
small pieces. When re-potting is finished plunge 
the plants again in a bottom-heat of 76". 

Pearhes and Nectarines. — These fruit-trees 
should be cautiously forced during cold, sun- 
less weather. For the present the temperature 
should not be allowed to exceed 55" to 60" at 
night time, with, including sun heat, 10" to 15" 
higher by day. These temperatures will suffice 
until the fruits reach their se«:ond dwelling 
stage. Admit air daily by the top ventilators 
whenever the weather permits. Syringe the trees 
during the morning only, as moisture lying 
about the house late in the day is favourable to 
the growth of mildew, but evening syringing 
may bo permitted when the temperature is very 
high Disbud forward shoots and thin the fruits 
by degrees. Test the border, and if it is found 
to be dry^ give a good watering with tepid 
manure water not too strong. 

Tomatos. — Plants of early batches in pots 
should now be given a top-dressin,^ of loam, 
leaf-mould, and a handful of plant food, well 
mixed together. Maintain a temperature of 65** 
by night time, and 70 to 75^ by day in the pit in 
which early Tomatos are grown, and as the days 
lengthen, increase the amount of ventilation, to 
ensure sturdy, short-jointed growth. Seedling 
plants should, if not already done, be potted 
into thumb pots, using a compost of fre^h loam, 
leaf-mould, with a little sand added Place 
the soil in the pit to warm before it is used. 
Plunge the pots in a gentle bottom he^t, until 
the seedlings have r >otcd in the compost, when 
they must be removed to a shelf neir to the 
gl?.ss. where they ran remain until they are 
transferred to larger pt.ts or boxe^. Make 
another vowing for a later supply. Pla^e the 
seed-pari in a gentle bottom heat, in which the 
seeds will soon germinate. 
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EDITORIAL tfOTlce. . 

ADVBi(TI5BMeNTS sfcdald be tent to the PUB- 
LI3HBR, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden. 
W.C. 

letters for Publication, as w*U as specimtns andpiants 
tor naming^ skouid be addressed to tht EDITOR. 
41. Wellington Street, Covent Oarden. London. 
Communicatums should br wnrrTKN on one side only op 
THE PAPER, unt ds tofly in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TAf Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustralions, or 
to return unused cotnmumcations or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. Tks Editor does twt hold himset/ 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustration*.— 7A« Editor will be glad to receive andto select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
ca$i$iot be responsible for loss or injury. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUINfi WEEK. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2- 

Soc. Franc. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Card. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, MARCH &- 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet (no general exhibition). 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Aroat. Gard. Assoc, meet. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 7— 
Linnean Soc. meet. 
Manchester & North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich — 40"1*. 
Actual Temperatures:— 

LonDon.— lVedneiday, February 27 (6 p.m.): Max. 49'; 
Min. 43*. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, iAindon. ^Thursday, February 
28 (10 A.M.); Bar., 80-5; Temp., 42*; Weather^ 
Dense fog. - 
PmovtncKS.—Wednesdayj February 27 (6 p.m.)^ Max. 46'' 
Bury St. Edmunds and S.W. Ireland ; Min. 42", 
Bristol. 

8ALA8 FOR THE EN8UINO WEEK, 

MONDAY— 

Roses, Azaleas, Liliums, Border Plants, &c., at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. . 

TUESDAY— 

930 cases Japanese Liliums, also Miscellaneous Bulbs 
and Plants, by Protheroe 8c Morris, at I. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border Plants and Bulbs, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 

Palms, Liliums, &c., at 11; Roses and Fruit Trees at 

1.80 and 4 ; at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 

Morris. 

Plants, Roses, and Lilies, at Steven's Rooms, King 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C., at 12J». 

THURSDAY and FRIDAY— . 

The "Shirley Grange" Colleclion of Orchids, at 67 & 
68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 

FRIDAY— 

Azaleas, Perennials, Hardy Bulbs, Lillufns, &c., at 67 & 
68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe St Morris, at 12. 



Th« Wast 
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The last mail has brought us in- 
formation which we were 
eagerly awaiting from Jamaica, 
Barbados, and Trinidad. So many of the 
participators in the Agricultural Conference, 
.such as Sir Daniel Morris, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Hart, are so well known in the home country, 
.and some of them are so well known to our 
readers as contributors, that anxiety was 
naturally felt on their behalf. Happily, we 
.are enabled to say that they escaped injury. 

The President (Sir Daniel Morris) and re- 
presentatives of the sixth West Indian Agricul- 
tural Conference, including delegates from Bar- 
bados and other West Indian islands and from 
British Guiana, it appears, arrived at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in the Imperial Direct West Indian 
steamship " Port Kingston " at daybreak on Fri- 
day, January 11, when they were met by His 
Excellency the Governor, the members of the 
Reception Committee, and a large number of the 
principal officials, men of business, and planters 
of the Island. 

Arrangements had besn made for a number of 
excursions to various parts of the island. One 
party paid a visit to St. Catherine to see the 

S^j^na, R.Til>ber, and Citrus cultivations and the 
assava* starch faciory at Eltham' PArk. The 
Vere district was visited by another party, where 
opportunities wsr** obtained of seeing Banana 



ciiltivation under irrigation, and the Cotton cul- 
tivation of the Vere .Estate^ Co., Ltd. After 
the Sugar works at Money Musk had been in- 
spected, the party proceeded to the Citrus grove 
of Dr. Tillman, at Camden, which is probably 
the best of its kind in the West Indies. On 
the return journey the representatives were able 
to see the new central Sugar fapfpry which is 
in course of being erected at Parnassus. 

On Monday, January 14, the Confereifte was 
opened at the Old Mico schoolroom in- Kings- 
ton by His Excellency the Governor, Sir Alex- 
ander Swettenham, K.C.M.G., who expressed his 
.great pleasure in welcoming to Jamaica the 
Conference delegates and the influential and 
distinguished company brought out from Eng- 
land by Sir Alfred Jones. 

Sir Daniel Morris then delivered his presiden- 
tial address. He said it was a source of satis- 
faction to him that it had been possible to ar- 
range for this Conference to be held in Jamaica, 
where he had spent some of the best years of 
his life, and in which he continued to take deep 
interest. Probably, in no part of the tropics 
could be found such diversified industries as ex- 
isted in Jamaica, and it was, in consequence, 
singularly favourable as a meeting place for 
those interested in agriculttire. 

In the course of a- review of the agricultural 
conditions of the West Indies since the last 
Conference, held in Trinidad in January, 1905, 
the President stated that progress was being 
made in every direction. New industries were 
bsing added, and old industries were being re- 
vived and developed. Referring to the general 
anxiety felt throughout the colonies wherie 
Sugar is a staple, as to whether the Brussels 
Sugar Convention was likely to be continued, 
he announced that after careful consideration he 
had decided to appoint a committee consisting 
of representatives closely connected with the in- 
dustry, which would prepare replies to certain 
f>ertinent questions. Attention was also drawn 
to the position and prospects of West Indian 
Sugar in the Canadian market. This was fol- 
lowed by a review of rtforts to extend the cul- 
tivation of Cacao and Citrus fruits in Jamaica. 
The value of Cacao exported from Jamaica in 
1906 was £75,000 ; of Citrus fruits £99,689. 

In regard to the Cotton industry, the Presi- 
dent pointed with reasonable pride to the rapid 
progress that had been made during the last 
four years. There were now 18,000 a(cres in the 
islands under cultivation iii Cotton ; of this, 
15,000 acres were planted with the best varieties 
of Sea Island Cotton that commanded the 
highest prices on the English market. The 
value of the Cotton lint arid seed exported from 
the West Indies was estimated at £200,000. Re- 
ferences were also made to the Rice industry of 
British Guiana, now of the annual value of about 
£218,000, and the cultivation of Rubber trees in 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and Tobago ; also to 
the prospects of extending the Jamaica Tobacco 
industry and of the preparation of Cassava 
starch on a commercial scale. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks proposed 
by the Archbishop of the West Indies, Sir 
Daniel Morris referred to the valuable &nd loyal 
services rendered by Dr. Francis Watts, C^.M.G., 
Mr. J. R. Bovell, F.L.S., and the other officers 
of the Department. 

The business of the Confercncef was then 
proceeded with, Mr. Cousins and Dr. Watts 
reading papers on seedling Sugar canes. Mr. 
Bovell was addressing the Conference on the 
same subject, when the proceedings were 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by the fear- 
ful earthquake that occurred. Barbados 
papers contain full accounts of this appall 
ling cataAtrophe, details of which need ndt ' 
be repeated here. It may be merely stated that 
Mr. Bovell was dealing with statistics '* when 



there caxHe a rufihifig sohind as of a troop' of 
cavalry ^s^^^ a neighbouring street, which 
changed to the roar of a train entering a tun- 
nel. . Then the fioor began to shake, to rise 
up, to heave. The whole building oscillated 
violently,'' The subsequest details are too har- 
rowing for repetition. Sir Alfred Jones placed 
his ship, the " Port Kingston," at the disposal 
of the authorities, and it was made use of as a 
hospital. 

Sir Daniel Morris and many members of the 
Conference also took refuge on the ship. Sir 
Daniel, who had given what assistance he could 
on the Monday night (January 14), exhibited 
characteristic British tenacity by proposing to 
resume the proceedings of the Conference on the 
steamship on the Wednesday morning (Janu- 
ary 16), but naturally this was found imprac- 
ticable, although on the following Saturday the 
business was actually resumed on board the 
ship as she was proceeding with the delegates 
on the way back to Barbados. Papers on the 
Cotton industry in the various islands were read, 
and it was recommended that Cotton should be 
grown in rotation to Sugar. 

And thus ended a Conference, the results of 
which will be important and far-reaching, in 
spite of the calamitous circumstances by which 
it was attended. 

^^^ The receipt of " Addenda to 

Nomanolature Sander's List of Orchids ** 

of Qard«n affords an occasion to thank 
HybHds. Messrs. Sander for the pub- 
lication of their very useful list. It is divided 
into three ** tables/' each table with three 
columns ; in the first column the name of 
the hybrid is given under its appropriate 
genus; in the second column is inserted the 
name of the seed-parent, and in the third the 
designation of the pollen-parent is registered. 

In the second table the same details are 
given, but differently arranged : thus, the 
name of the seed-parent comes first, then 
that of the pollen-parent, and, thirdly, that 
of the product. 

In the third table the names of the pollen- 
parent are placed first, then those of the seed- 
parent, and in the third column the name 
of the resulting crossbred or hybrid. Assum- 
ing the correctness of these details, the great 
value of the record is obvious. The objec- 
tions to be raised against it depend on the 
inconsistency and cumbrousness of the no- 
menclature; inconveniences, we must hasten 
to add, for which Messrs. Sander are not 
specially responsible, but which are mainly 
due to the non-observance of the rules laid 
down for the guidance of the committees 
and of raisers in general. These rules 
have been discussed over and over again, 
within our recollection, and a general agree- 
ment come to at various meetings, but 
those wbo^ agreed 4o the regulations adopted 
do not seem to have the courage of their 
convictions, or, at any rate, they fail to carry 
out in practice the rules they agreed to adopt 
in committee. The Orchid Committee in this 
respect sets a bad example, and does not do 
what it might do in regularising and reduc- 
ing to system the erratic nomenclature of 
which complaint is justly made. Instances 
are so numerqus and so notorious that it is 
not necessary to cite many of them. We take 
one as a sample from the list before us, pre- 
mising that we are not aware whether the 
Orchid Committee had or had not any re- 
sponsibility in this particular instance. In 
Table III. we find the pollen-parent of a par- 
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ticular hybrid entered as Harryano-crispum, 
a hybrid to bejjin with I The seed-parent is 
registered as Rossi rubescens, a variety, or, 
preferably, perhaps, a mere variation of a 
species. Lastly, we come to the name given 
totht. •* product," in this case " Smithii.*' In 
the other tables we find Odontoijlossum 
Smithii registered, of course, under the same 
parentage. Now, so long as the reader has 
Messrs. Sander *s list of hjrbrids before him, 
there is no chance that anyone will be mis- 
led as to the status of O. Smithii. But, it is 
not everjone who can enjoy that privilege, 
or, if he possess the list, that he will have 
it with him for reference at all times when he 
has occasion to write, or still more frequently, 
to speak of Smith's Odontoglossum. 

As it is, the unsuspecting botanist would 
naturally take a plant named Odontoglossum 
Smithii to be a distinct species, and unless 
he possessed Messrs. Sander's list, or some 
similar document, he might waste much time 
in the futile attempt to ascertain what O. 
Smithii was, where it came from, and where 
it was described. But if it had been called 
** John Smith,*' all this time and trouble 
would be saved. At the same time, if the re- 
gister was properly kept he would have no 
difficulty in ascertaining the precise status 
of *• John Smith.'* The importance of keep- 
ing "an accurate register, always very great, 
has been enhanced now that so much atten- 
tion is paid to questions of heredity and 
variation. Certainly it would be easy to act 
on the mle which exists already, which for- 
bids the application of a specific name in 
Latin, to a plant of garden origin. As it is, 
the name ** Smithii ** stands on a level with 
** crispum '* or ** grande '* or that of any 
other recognised species. Looking down the 
lists, we find very numerous similar cases, 
every One of which might have been avoided, 
if the rule we have mentioned had been 
obeyed. 

Every day we hear complaints about the 
barbarous Latin names given to plants, but 
equally frequently we find gardeners and 
amateurs applying such names in cases where 
they are not only undesirable but unnecessary, 
and we find no attempt made by the com- 
mittees of jthe R.H.S. to check the practice. 
They are ready to shout with the multitude, 
but not to act with the few, and until they 
carry their precepts into practice, so long will 
outsiders have reason to rail and protest. 



Our Supplementary Illustration.—Do 

we, writes W. W., show due appreciation of 
Hdlleborus niger as a garden plant? Where can 
we find it in quantity amid surroundings that 
give it a chance to show- what it is capable of? 
Here is a plant as hardy as a dock and as per- 
sistent, under ordinary conditions, as the best 
natured of perennials, which Comes into flower 
in mid>winter and continues to display its 
charms in spite of all weathers until the Daffo- 
dils appear. Here and. there one meets with odd 
clumps of it either in the rock garden or her- 
baceous border, but they are as ineffectual as 
odd soldiers are compared with a regiment. Last 
April, in a note in the Gardeners' Chritnicle that 
accompanied a photographic view of Daffodils 
and Anemones in the Wild Garden at Kew, I 
mentioned the Christmas Roses which grew 
in a rough Fern border on the west side of 
this garden, and stated that 509 more plants 
had been added on the north-west side. The 
supplementary illustration to the present issue 



gives some idea of the ^ect of these plants, 
near and in the distance, in January, when the 
photograph was taken. . Thie brown and green 
fronds of the Ferns add a warmth to the com- 
bination which tbe reader must imagine. The 
display of Uowezs woudd have been finer had 
not many of the buds been picked off by pea- 
fowl, which are as , xmschievous in the garden 
as they are pleasing to the children and nurse- 
maldsv who delight in peacocks' tails and care 
nothing for Christmas Roses. The only fault 
that can be found with this Hellebore is that of 
impatience of transplanting; it takes at least 
two years to recover from the effects. The best 
time of year to transplant it is April, when the 
flowers are over and before new growth betgins. 
The soil it prefers i^ a clayey loam, although I 
have seen splendid clumps of it in a peaty soil. 
The sbade of trees prevents too much sun-drying, 
but I do not think the plants objects to positions 
exposed to full sunshine, provided there is plenty 
of moisture at the root in summer, whilst growth 
is being made. 

The Royal Horticultural Society an- 
nounces, with much regret, that the Directors of 
the South African Products Exhibition are unable 
to carry out their agreement entered into with the 
society to clear the Royal Horticultural Hall of 
their exhibits for the society's fortnightly show 
on March 6. As the space available, therefore, is 
much circumscribed, the Council, whilst express- 
ing regret for the disappointment, appeals to their 
Fellows and others not to send any exhibit, except 
those of special interest and for certificate. 
Fellows tickets will admit to the hall as usual. 
A lecture will be delivered at 3 p.m. by Prof. 
Hbnslow on •• The True Darwinism." W. WUks, 
Secretary. 

LiNNEAN Society.— At the evening meeting, to 
beheld on Thursday, March 7, 1907, at 8 p.m , the 
following papers will be read :— 1, Miss N. F. Lav- 
ARD, F.L.S., •• On the Development of the Frog " ; 
2, Mr. S. W. Kemp. "Biscayan Plankton Deca- 
poda"; 8, Prof. E. B. Poulton. F.R.S.. *'A 
Special Point on Colour Adjustment of Chamae- 
leon"; 4, Mr. G. Claridge Druce. F.L.S., 
*'New Channel Island Plants." Exhibitions: 
1. Mr. H. J. Groves, F.L.S., "Specimens of 
Nitella omithopoda, A. Br."; 2, Prof. E. B. 
Poulton, F.R.S.. "Probate pf the Will of 
Richard Anthony Salisbury, F.L.S."; 8, Prof. 
E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., •• Manuscripts of Dr. 
W. J. Burchbll, F.L.S." 

Horticultural Club.— At the next House 
dinner of the club on Tuesday, March 5, 1907, at 
6 p.m., at the Hotel Windsor, Sir George Watt, 
K.C.S.T., has kindly promised to talk about 
"Himalayan Scenery and Vegetation," illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

National Auricula AND Primula Society. 

— ^The thirtieth annual report of the society has 
been issued which shows that the association starts 
the year with a balance of £11 Is. 6d., and that 
there are now nearly 100 members. We note 
that the Ro3ral Horticultural Society has decided 
in future to cease giving its donation of £10 to the 
prize fund. Perhaps the authorities are of opinion 
that by affording every facility to the Auricula 
Society they are doing as much as can fairly be 
expected of them. 

Flowers in Season.— Mr. Bartlett sends 
a few sprays of Pieris floribunda to show its value 
as a hardy winter-flowering shrub. Its flowers 
commence to open towards the end of October, 
and usually continue until April. The unusually 
severe winter in Cornwall has failed to do any 
material injury, and even 15^ of frost did no more 
than arrest its flowering for a short time. 

Carnations at ToRONTO.>-One firmi^one 
sent 8.000 blooms of Carnations to the exhibition 
of the American Carnation Society at Toronto, 
Canada, on January 23. 



National Amateur Gardeners' Associa- 
tion.— A meeting will be held at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street. E.C., on Tuesday, 
March 6, at 7 p.m., when a lecture on •• Insects 
injurious to the Apple'* will be delivered by Mr. 
Fred. V. Theobald, M.A. 

' South-eastern Agricultural College. 

Wye. — We are informed that the Mercers' Com- 
pany have made a donation of 60 guineas, and the 
Grocers' Company one of 10 guineas to this insti- 
tution. The Indian Government Agricultural 
Department have app6inted. Mr. H. E. Annett. 
B.Sc. Agric, London, as a supernumerary chemist 
at the Pusa Agricultural Station. The show and 
conference of the National Potato Society will be 
held at the college on October 2, and a conference 
of Hop growers will also be held there during the 
last week in November. 

London Dahlia Union.— The bon. secretary. 
Mr. E. F. Hawes. informs us that the London 
Dahlia Union will hold its annual exhibition in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, on 
Thursday and Friday. September 13 and 13. 1907. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Pro- 
vident SooiETY.— The annual meeting of this 
society will be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square. Westminster, on Monday. 
March 11, at 8 p.m. Mr. Charles H. Curtis. 
chairman of the committee, will preside. Three 
trustees, under the new rules, will be appointed at 
this meeting. 

Orchid Sales. — \ glance at our advertise- 
ment columns will show that in the near future 
several well-known Orchidists intend to dispose of 
the duplicates in their collections. On March 12 
Messrs. Protheroe & Morris will sell plants 
from the Earl of Tankerville's collection. On 
March 14 the same firm will hold a sale on the 
premises at West Point, near Manchester, of 
duplicates from the collection of S. Gratrix, 
Esq.; The ''^Jew Hall Hey" collection is to be 
sold on the premises, without reserve, on April 9 
and following days, and duplicates from the 
•*Westfield" collection of Francis Welleslby, 
Esq.. will be sold at Messrs. Protheroe & 
Morris' rooms in loindon on April 23 and 24. 
The "Shirley Grange" collection, belonging to 
G. H. Rolls, Esq.. will be sold at Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris' rooms on March 7 and 8, 
and duplicates from the "West Bank House" 
collection belonging to J. Leemann. Esq.. will be 
sold on the premises of West Bank House, on 
May 7 and 8. 

LiNooLN. — ^During the exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Lincoln on June 26. and 
three following days, a great horticultural exhi- 
bition will also be held when handsome prizes and 
medals will be offered for groups oi plants, col- 
lections, and cut flowers. Schedules may be had 
•from Mr. P. Blair, of Trentham, Stoke-upon- 
Trent. 

The American Qooseberry-mildew.— Itis 

said that this disease has made its appearance in 
several commercial plantations in some county 
not mentioned. If this be so. it is to be hoped 
that immediate steps may be taken to destroy the 
affected bushes by fire, and that a very vigilant 
watch be maintained over all plantations, and 
especially on newly-introduced bushes. 

Mr. Hunnewell** Pinetum.— Prof. Sargent 
has issued, in the form of an extract from the 
life of the late Mr. Hunnewell, a complete 
list of the Conifers for which Wellesley, Mass.. 
is famous. Not only are the species enumerated, 
but details are given of the rates of groiiyth 
and the dimensions of 4>articular specimen^. 
These details, though very interesting in them- 
selves, are naturally more important for growers 
in the United States than elsewhere. 
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Graft Hybrids. — M. Nomblot has exhibited 
before tlie National Horticultural Society of 
France twt) varieties of Plums — Mirabelle tiquet^e 
and Gloire de Louveciennes. Two branches of 
the last-named having been grafted on a stock of 
the first variety a third form appear^ in the shape 
of a graft hybrid such as those described by Prof. 
Daniel. 

Progress in Early Forcing of Plants. — 

So long ago as February, 1905, the florists' 
organ in Berlin, Die Bindekunsf, drew atten- 
tion to the users of warm water in the forcing 
of Lily of the Valley and to the alleged fact 
that its application to the crowns for one 
night hastened their flowering considerably. 
Lately the Society for the Advancement of Hor- 
ticulture in the Prussian States invited an 
exchange of experiences in this field, and, in re- 
sponse thereto, Garden Inspector Weber exhi- 
bited Lily of the Valley, the crowns of which 
had been soaked in warm water (35° Reaumur) 
(96° F.) previously to planting them, and in 14 
days the plants were so far advanced as to be 
taken out of the forcing house. Herr Swoboda, 
of the firm of J. C. Schmidt, Berlin, had experi- 
mented with a temperature of 15° to 20° R^au., 
and intended to carry on the experiment fur- 
ther. Nurseryman Beuster had applied water 
at 37° R(§au. without injury to the plants. The 
method has been tried at Dresden, even on 
Lilac, with good results, the plants being 
placed in tanks under water for 10 hours of a 
temperature of 22° to 24° R6au, 86° F. This 
method so very satisfactory, is much cheaper 
than aetherisation, and will doubtless take its 
place in. the early forcing of a large number of 
species. Die Bindckunst. 

A Hint for Fruit-Qrowers.— The Canar^ian 
and American Apples which reach our markets 
come properly packed, even in quality, and 
sent in packages of uniform size. The number 
of varieties sent over is small. Compare this 
with the higgledy-piggledy arrangements which 
too often prevail with us. We must not only 
grow good fruit — none can do it better — but we 
must send it to market with the same care and 
business methods bs are adopted by our Ameri- 
can brethren. It is of no use railing at the 
middleman. He, of course, likes to handle 
things so sent to market as to give him the 
minimum of trouble and the maximum of busi- 
ness. Our system, or want of system, too often 
does just the reverse. 

> Trading BY Stamped Postcards. — In 

Trading Made Easy^ a pamphlet, Mr. Charles 
A. HouFE suggests that the public should be 
allowed to fix to the address side of a postcard 
stamps to the desired value in pa3rment of an 
order written on the letter side, the stamps 
being cancelled by the sender writing his name 
across them, but the recipient receiving credit 
for the amount. One of such postcards, as in 
use in Germany, is now before us. A stamp 
for five marks (shillings) is affixed to the ad- 
dress side of the postcard, and the order writ- 
ten on the reverse side. The dealer^ on pre- 
senting the card at the post-ofl!ice, or, we pre- 
sume, by paying it into his bank, would receive 
payment. Many of the difficulties attendant on 
the transmission of small sums would thus be 
obviated. 

Manuring of Potatos.— The results of the 
field trials made in Lincolnshire in 1866 and 1866, 
under the auspices of the Midland Agricultural 
College, show that the most profitable application 
of artificials along wiih a small dressing of farm- 
yard manure is the following : 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 1 cwt. superphosphate, and IJ cwt. 
sulphate of potash per acre. Farmers are advised 
on the ground of economy to purchase their own 
materials and mix them for themselves. 



Potatos.— In a recent communication to the 
Journal d' Agriculture, Mr. Arthur Sutton asserts 
with confidence that there is no Potato in com- 
merce which can be proved to have originated 
from bud- variation, or sporting from the tuber, 
and that there is not in commerce any distinct 
variety of Potato which owes its origin to selection 
from the seed-tubers. He further states that it 
would be easy to take a dozen or more tubers, 
all of different varieties, which a jury of horti- 
cultural experts, ignorant of the origin of the 
tubers before them, might readily take to be the 
produce of one and the same variety. M. Laber- 
GERiE maintains that by removing single "eyes " 
from a tuber and subjecting them to intensive 
cultivation, it is much more easy to obtain varia- 
tions from the original tuber than if the whole 
tuber were planted. But during the Potato 
" boom " when Eldorado is said to have fetched 
such enormous prices, many acres in England 
were planted with single eyes, but no case of 
variation was recorded. M. Labergerie is also 
quoted as stating that Blue Commersoni is more 
resistant to frost than Blue Giant. To this state- 
ment Mr. Sutton opposes the following expeii- 
ment : On January 24 of this present year, as frost 
seemed imminent, several tubers of Solanum 
Commersoni were placed on the surface of the 
soil side by side with an equal number of tubers 
of Blue Giant. That night 10® of frost were regis- 
tered (5 5** C), with the result that both sets of 
tubers were completely frozen. The controversy 
between M. Labergerie and well-known Potato- 
growers in France and in this country is 
not only of scientific interest, but it assumes 
commercial Importance, as the new "Violet 
Commersoni" is about four times dearer than 
Blue Giant. M. Labergerie brings forward a 
large number of statements from various observers 
to show that his Violet Commersoni and Blue 
Giant are two distinct varieties in spite of M. 
Philippe de Vilmorin's assertion that the two are 
one. One of the points brought forward in 
evidence of the distinctness between the two 
varieties is that rats show a decided preference 
for the Violet Commersoni. Assuming that to be 
the case, that does not prove that the Violet 
Commersoni really originated from the ordinary 
Commersoni. Rats and slugs we all know show 
great discrimination, and so do sparrows. A few 
years ago these pests nearly completely destroyed 
a patch of the White Arabis (A. alpina) in our 
garden, tugging at the stems and carrying them 
off. This year they have hitherto left the Arabis 
alone and devoted their attention to a similar 
patch of Vinca minor, but in this case the young 
healthy shoots are too tough for these marauders, 
and they are confining their attention to the dead 
shoots chiefly. 

New Qardcn- Plants of thk Year 1906. 

— With, commendable promptitude the authorities 
at Kew have issued their list of the " new " plants 
described and figured in the principal horticultural 
periodicals for the past year. The list is arranged 
alphabetically, and no attempt is made to do more 
than register the names as they appear and to give 
a brief description of them. Not even the name of 
the author is supplied, though in some cases an 
indication is given of the garden whence a 
particular hybrid proceeded. The list is indis- 
pensable to those who desire to keep themselves 
informed as to new introductions. 

Aquatic Weeds, &c.— Mr. Ridley, in the 
A gt (cultural Bulletin of the Straits Settlements, details 
the results of some experiments made with a view 
of freeing the water of the ponds from objection- 
able weeds, cryptogamous and other. He found 
that sulphate of copper was effectual in abating 
the nuisance, but that owing to the strength In 
which it must be used to secure efl&ciency, the water 
so treated is not fit for human consumption. 



Diseases of Fruit. — The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has issued a further series of 
coloured diagrams prepared under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, to accompany the first series which 
deal with diseases of forest and fruit tress. The 
second series deals with diseases of fruit, and 
fruit-bearing plants. These diagrams can only 
be obtain«l at the ofl&ce of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 4, Wliitehall Place, London. 
S.W. They are suitable for lecture rooms, 
museums, schools, etc., are contained in seven 
sheets, 21 inches by 15 inches, price Is. each 
sheet, or 6s. 6d. a set. They will be sent 
post free, on receipt of the money with the order. 
Remittances should take the form of cheques or 
postal orders, and FiOt stamps. Each diagram 
is accompanied by a brief account of the 
diseases, together with a statement of the mea- 
sures to be taken for their prevention or eradica- 
tion, printed in large type, in the form of a 
wall sheet. A small hand-book giving similar 
information can also be had, price one penny. 
The following diseases are included in the dia- 
grams : — No. 1, Strawberry leaf- s pot . Straw- 
berry-mildew; Apple-rot; Cherr>-scab. No. 2, 
Apple-mildew; Apple-canker; heait-wood rot; 
tree-wood rot. No. 8, Bladder Plums ; Peach 
leaf -curl ; shot-hole fungus ; leaf blight- No. 4, 
Apple-scab • Pear-scab ; brown rot. No. 5, Vine 
leaf-blotch ; Vine leaf-scorch ; black ret of Vine; 
powdery mildew of Vine. No. 6, Pear Jeaf clus- 
ter-cups ; ApriCot rust ; American Gooseberry 
disease. No. 7, Walnut leaf-blotch ; Cherry 
leaf-scorch ; hazel mildew : silver leaf. The 
American Gooseberry -mil dew is mentioned as 
likely to become troublesome in this country. 
Spraying with a solution of 1 ounce of liver of 
sulphur (= sulphide of potassium) in three gal- 
lons of water is recommended as a preventive. 
Spraying should be commenced just before the 
leaf-buds expand, and repeated at intervals, as 
may be necessary. It would have been advis- 
able, we think, tc have also counselled the im- 
mediate destruction by fire of bushes that are 
attacked. *' Silver-leaf " is not confint?<i to the 
Plum or Apple, but is not uncommon on the 
Common Laurel- Cherry and the so-called Pox- 
tugal-Laurel, which are not Laurels, but 
speci^^s of Prunus. The use of Bordeaux 
mixture is so frequently advocated for 
various diseases that it would have been 
well to have published a formula for 
its preparation. It is astonishing how long it 
takes for useful information of this kind to per- 
meate among the persons most deeply concerned. 
Bordeaux mixture has now been in use for many 
yearsj and almost every week we are called on 
to recommend its employment, but although we 
have often given the formula, scarcely ever do 
we mention it than someone writes to know what 
it is and how it is made. To satisfy such en- 
quiries should they now be made, we may add 
that the ingredients are 61b. of copper-sulphate, 
41b. of quick-lime, and 45 gallons of water ; dis- 
solve the copper-sulphate in 6 gallons of- water 
in an earthen pan or some receptacle into which 
metal does not enter. In another receptacle 
slake the lime by abiding water till the mixture 
is of the consistence of cream. Then mix the 
copper solution and the lime-mixture, adding the 
remainder of the water and keeping the whole 
continually stirred, as it is ihe sediment, rather 
t'lan the liquid, which is beneficial. It is gener- 
ally better to further dilute this strength by 
adding five or ten gallons of water before using 
it upon delicate foliage. In all these ca«es 
it must be remembered that prevention i* 
better than cure. Spraying will not effect a 
cure, but it may, and does, prevent the occur- 
rence and spread of fungus diseases. Weekly 
applications of sulphide of potassium are re- 
ported from America as having given excellent 
results in the case of the American Gooseberry- 
mildew (see Lodeman, The Spraying of Plants, 
p. 292). 
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E. Ro«TRUP.— The death of this welUknown 
plant pathologist at Copenhagen at the age of 
iC years occurred on January 16. ]n 3860 he 
published his flora of Denmark^ which had a 
very Urge sale, and reached its tenth edition. 
At the timc( that he brought out this work, he 
was a ma^er at a seaiinary for teachers, and at 
the same tinoe he was studying fungi, especially 
those which are the cause of diseases iii plants. 
His great knowledge in this field resulted, in 
1883, in his appointment as Professor of Plant 
Diseases at the Agricultural High School at 
Copenhagen, an office that he held till his death. 
In his 71st year he had finished his great work 
on plant-diseases. He was the author of a great 
number ot treatises, and the president of the 
Botanists^ Club at Copenhagen. 

Dr. F. L.UCA8. OF Reutlinqcn. — The retire- 
ment of the Director of the Pomol :>gical Insti- 
tute at Reutlingen after 18 years' service, and 
who was likewise editor of its organ, Di^ Deutsche 
ObstbaH'Zeitungf is announced. 

Luther Burbank. — An appreciative notice in 
the Tribune Horticole is accompanied by an at- 
tractive portrait. The author of the notice is 
Prof. Stark Jordan, of the Leland Stamford 
University. The greatest credit is assigned to 
Darwin, which no one will dispute. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that for his 
facts the great naturalist was very largely in- 
debted to the horticulturists, as a mere glance 
at his Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion suffices to show. On the materials accu- 
mulated in that work was based the Origin of 
SftcieSi although the last-named book was the 
first to be published. Mr. Burbank, who ranks 
a& a disciple of Darwin, seems to have done 
on a colossal scale what many of his prede- 
cessors did, and what they are still doing. So 
far as we have been able to ascertain, there is 
not anything novel or distinctive about Mr. BuR- 
ba\k*s procedures, apart from the magnitude of 
his operations. He has suffered severely from 
Ms friends. 

Frost in Cornwall. — A correspondent, 
writing on the 2drd ult. states that another spell 
of wintry weather was being experienced. As 
low a temp>erature as 17" of frost was registered 
on the 23rd, with an easterly wind. 

Thk Somth African Prodmcts Exhibi- 
tion. — This exhibition, which may be described 
as representative of all the South African in- 
dustries, was opened by their Majeadeft the 
King and Queen on the 23rd alt., in the pre- 
sence of the Minister for the Colonies (the Eeil 
of Klgix) and a very distingtiished company. 
HisJ^ajesty conferred the honour of a knight- 
hood on Captain Bam, Chairman of the Exhi- 
bition Committee, whose remarks at the last 
Horticultural Club dinner were referred to on 
p. 109 of our issue for February 16. Our readers 
who may be able to attend the meeting of the 
R'^yal Horticultural Society on Tuesday next 
will have an opportunity to inspect the South 
African exhibits, which will so fill the hall that 
ordinary exhibitors are asked only to show plants 
or fruits which will be submitted for certificate. 

Bequests to a Gardener.— The late Lord 
Field, of Bakeham, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
who died on January 23, aged 03 years, and 
whose will has just been proved, left £500 to 
his gardener, Thomas Henry Wren. His lord- 
ship made liberal bequests to all his principal 
servants. 

National Chrysanthemum Society.— The 

fourth annual dinner of those interested in the 
market-shows will he held on Monday next. 
March 4, at Lyons' Popular Cafe, Piccadilly, 
W. Mr. R. Bali antixe will preside. 



8EEDINQ OF BeQONIA QlOIRE DE LORRAINE. 

After the large number of letters we have pub- 
lished on this subject, there can be no doubt 
whatever that those who wish may reproduce 
this popular plant by means of seed may do so. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. B. Cromwell for 
shedding light on the matter in his weekly cal- 
endar in December last, and we are now en- 
abled to illustrate a female flower, and a ripened 
capsule from material kindly sent us from 
the collection under Mr. Cromwell's charge. 
(See fig. 64, p. 145.) 

Qatton Park Orchids. — We are informed 
that Mr. Jeremiah Colman*s collection of 
DendrobiuTOs, &c., will be open to the inspec- 
tion of the public on Saturday, March 2. The 
Gatton Park estate is near Reigate, Surrey. 

Colonial Appointments.— We desire to 
caution those seeking such appointments to be 
very careful to obtain information from trust- 
worthy sources, such as the Agents-General for 
the several Colonies, and not to confide in any 
private agency without full enquiry into the 
status and reputation of the institution. No 
money should be paid in advance. 

Publications Raocivad.— Ft^</ Experiments in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire, and at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. Joint 
report for 1906. The committee have, for 13 years, 
superintended a useful work, and are now able to 
place the services of their Agricultural Instructor 
(Mr. John Rushton) at the disposal of farmers in the 
county. — Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Report on the Spraying of Potatos to Prevent Disease. 
1906. Bordeaux mixture is recommended as being 
effectual and as increasing the yield. — Circulars and 
Agricultural Journals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon. March, 1906. Fruit Cultivation in Ceylon. 
H. F. Macmillan.— April, 1906. Bud Rot of the Cocoa- 
nut Palm, T. Petch.— July. The Spotted Locust. E. 
Green. — ^July. Root Disease of Hevea Brasiliensis, T. 
Petch.— July. Cotton, C. Mee and J. C. Willis.— 
January, 1907. Experiments in Blocking Wet Rubber, 
J. C. Willis and M. K. Bamber. — U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Bureau of Plant Industry. Bulletin 
No. 99. A Quick Method for the Determination of 
Moisture in Grain. By Edgar Brown and J. W. 
Duvel. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 



Plum, Coe's Golden Duov.— Garden, February 16. 

Campanula grandiflora (Platycodon).— i?/viM HorticoU, 
February 16. 

PoLTOOMUM AuBBRTi.— A bardy, ornamental climber from 
Sn Q>oan, whence it was introduced to the Paris garden by 
Ptee AubcTt. It is in the way of P. baldshuanicum, but 
inferior to ii,—Rexmt HotiicoU^ February 16, p. 88. 



THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

OF VIENNA. 

In a comprehensive work by Professor Dr. 
Alfred Burgerstein, general secretary of the 
society, the reader is presented with the history 
of the most important horticultural society in the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire. The issue of the 
work is intended to mark the seventieth j^kt 
of the society's existence, that is, from 1837 to 
1007. 

The society has experienced, like our own 
Royal Horticoltural Society, a chequered exist- 
ence, and ha-1 only of late years been steered 
into quiet waters. 

In the month of Bftay, 1827, was held the first 
public flower show in Vienna, and that was 
looked upon as an event of no small conse- 
quence, the foundation of the Vienna Horticul- 
tural Society was decided upon in consequence, 
the chief supporters of the idea being Carl von 
Hiigel and several eminent horticulturists. 

The flower show was held in a long glass 
house, standing in Prince Schwarzenburg's 
garden, which he lent for the occasion. 



five nurserymen and 24 other exhibitors taking 
part in it. According to the catalogue, there 
were shown 589 species, varieties and hybrids, 
a considerable eflort for that time : decorative 
plants in the true meaning of the word, possess- 
ing not alone of horticultural value, but of 
scientific interest also. Of stove plants there, 
were 81 species ; greenhouse plants, more es- 
pecially natives of Australia, 112 species in 170 
examples ; Geraniaoeae, 06 species, and 144 ex- 
amples. Contrary to present-day practice, the 
judges were chosen by the subscribers, who were 
requested to came the person he or she pre- 
ferred, and the five who secured the greater 
number of votes were those who were chosen to 
act as the judges. These were Baron von 
Hiigel, Baron von Jacquin, Hofgartner Brede- 
mayer, Kustos Dr. Pobl, and Graf Harrachs, 
garden director at Liibeck ; but, as Hugel was a 
competitor, Heinrich Schott was chosen in his 
stead. The five prizes awarded consisted of 1st, 
Camellia japonica fl. albo plena, grown as a 
tree. 9 feet high, which was taken by Arrhduke 
Anton, together with a Palm Diplothemium lito- 
rale, as a rare exotic. The 2nd prize, an As- 
trapaea Wallichii, an example with seven side 
branches, was awarded for an exotic, well grown 
and of great beauty, to Baron Carl von Hiigel, 
for a plant of Erica tubiflora coccinea, standing 
almost 12 feet high ! The 3rd prize, for 
the most rare European plant, with es|>ecial 
regard to the Austrian flora, was awarded 
to a plant of Primula longiflora, shown by 
Baron von Welden. The 4th prize, anoth^ 
PaH>ny, but smaller, was awarded to Hon. F. J 
Rolb, for Azalea pontica ; and the 5th prize, a 
Camellia japonica fl. pleno cameo, 3 yards high, 
was taken by Ba^on Pronay, for the most beau- 
tiful Geraniaceae, and in respect to variety with 
Qiropylia carinata. 

Steps were taken by Archduke Anton to bring 
the establishment of a society before the Kaiser, 
and with such good effect that Hiigel was re- 
quested by Prince Metternich to draw up the 
fundamental plan of a horticultural society, and 
to take as his model the Royal Horticultural 
Society of London. 

Although the scheme was favoured by the 
Kaiser, and most favourably reported on by the 
authorities of lower Austria, two years passed 
(May 20, 1830), before the government accepted 
the proposal to establish the society, and asked 
to have the statutes laid before them. Other two 
years had flown, and von Hiigel had departed 
on his explorations in India and Australia, and 
as much importance was attached to his attend- 
ance at the foundation of the society, it was 
decided to wait till his return, which took place 
in January, 1837. 

Hiigel lost no time in calling together his col- 
leagues to a conference. On January' 11, 1837, 
with Baron Hiigel as provisional president. Dr. 
Stephan Endlicher, secretary pro (em., and 
Freiherr von Pereira, treasurer. The statutes 
were revised, and at last sanctioned by the 
Kaiser and his Ministers. In the revolutionary 
year 1848, the money troubles of the society 
were accentnated ; many subscribers and friends 
failed to support it so well as formerly, or 
dropped out entirely, and it could barely pay 
its way. In 1866, things took a favourable turn, 
the tzade sent mcNPe plants and other objects to 
the two or three shows held annually, and the 
exhibits were of better quality, more particularly 
in 1857, when a great number of nurserymen 
and florists participated, and fresh blood was 
infused into the management, with the object of 
bringing the more intelligent gardeners nearer 
together. Beer and Ludwig Abel called into life 
monthly evening meetings, which for the first 
time began in the winters of 1857, 1858, at which 
lectures were given in popular form, and rare 
and interesting plants were shown. 

Hitherto the society had had no settled home, 
but in 1861 an event happened which had an 
important effect on the future of the society. 
Towards the end of 1860, the former treasurer. 
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Fteiherr von Mayr, made 
Ihe council of management that a most influen- 
tial personatitj wa$ inclined to make a free gift 
of a site for the erection of an exhibition build- 
ing in the vicinity of the piojected Sladt Park, 
and partly on the site of the old fortificaiions, 
the town ditch, and adjoining glacis; and on 
this spot the offices, glass bouses, and eihibi- 
tion saloons were erected, and a small reseive 
gaidsn laid out, the entire work being finished 
according to agreement, within two years, 
reckoned from the day it was given over. 

On June 2, 1870, Carl Freiherr von Hiigel 
died. But little of what this eilraordinary man 
did for (he Vienna Horticultural Society can be 
related in this short sketch ; but, as Dr. Burger- 
tlein writes, page 48 : " The name of Hiigel will 
be inscribed in letters of gold in the annals 



the base and o 
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The plant, which is blooming for the first 
time, has four bulbs and seven blooms, and has 
not been disbudded, is from the s^ime capsule 
as the " Rosslyn var.," and is the result of cross- 
ing a blotched crispum with a fine Harryanum ; 
the position of the blotches being indirnied by 
the " island " spots in the hybrid. Th«se two 
varieties are the finest yet bloomed fronj Mr. 
Sander's " bruggense " type of this hybrid ; they 
ate quite diffeient in character to Mo.ia Vuyl- 
sleke's original cross, his being upon zn unspotle j 

In defalcating Mr. Sander's own plant to him- 
self, I feel sure my brother hybridists will con- 
firm my opinion that each is worthy of the 
Other. Dt B. Cravishay. 



Fig. 6i.— odohtoclossom crispo-harbvanum " 



of (he K.K. Gaitenbau Gesellschaft, never to be 
obliterated." An excellent likeness of Hiigel is 
give on p. 12. 

The society conducts two horticultural schools 
— one the so-called Lower School in Vienna, and 
the Higher Schcul at Eisgoub, a small market 
town in Moravia, f. M. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPO- 
HARRYANUM "F- SANDER." 
The accotnpanying reproduction of a photo- 
graph (life-sizel of this beautiful variety hardly 
needs any explanation save an indication of the 

The sepals are " marbled " with rich brown 
upon a creamy while ground, the petals being 
whiter still, with rosy lips, and " marbled " with 
a brown tinged by crimson, of a distinct 
shade to that of the sepals. The lip is white, 
spoiled with brown, and yellow all around the 
cre»l. The columi l3 tinted with brown both at 



NURSERY NOTES. 

CHINESE PRIMULAS AT READING. 

Messrs. Svtton & Sons' vast collection of 
Chinese Primulas is now making a glorioui 
display in the new glasshouses in the celebrated 
trial ground= near to the London Roal, Read- 
ing. In many previous years we have visited 
the town for the same purpose as we did on 
Monday last, but on no such occasion was there 
a greater floral display to admire, or such diver- 
sity in shades of colour to interest. Perhaps 
there is no better manner of impressing the 
reader with the thoroughness of the Primula 
culture at Messrs. Sutton's establishment than 
to slate that in the present season there are ii70 
batches of seedlings, as many as 380 .liffeient 
" stock,'," and U,000 plants, if th?3; plants 
were arranged together on a fiat surface, they 
would be sufficient to cover one quarter of an 
acre of land. In such a collection one can be 
easily confused with Ihe endless 



habit, formrffl leaf, and infioreicence, and colou: 
of the flowers. The variations ap^jcar to tba 
visitor as if they must inevitaUy merge >«o'eac!i 
other. They are something like the metal lines 
on a giant railroad, and one cannot helfi pictur- 
ing them running into each other. just, as the 
metals do at some great junction. We know, 
however, that the cultivator, whose object it 
is to cross and recross the varieties for Ibe pur- 
pose of producing variation, performs anoiVcr 
task which is of almost equal importaure. This 
consists in keeping the strains, numerous though 
(hey are, as perfect (o (ype as possible, and ibis 
is done by "selection." The practise of " selec. 
tion '■ obviously implies thai there is " rejection " 
also, and here is to be found an eiplanat on 
of the non-metging of the strains. They are not 
united as the railway lines al a junction, becavsr 
the cro^s-bteeder, instead of fostering the con- 
necting links, deslioys them in Ihe process of 
selection. He desires as many lines as are pi.s- 
sible, but they must be distinct. 

It is impossible to enjoy such a show of 
Primulas and to hear some of Ut. MacDonald's 
remarks upon the behaviour of seedlings ob- 
tained Irom certain crosses, without getting 
one's mind mixed up with questions of "gene- 
tics," heredity, Mcridelism, &c. Th« rtemal 
" why and wherefore " present themselves. Why 
has thai Giant White Stellate Primula with very 
dark sterna, crossed wtlh a rud stellate variety, 
produced an almost perfectly white flower with a 
suspicion of the "Duchess" zone in it, and having 
pale foliage and pale stems? When the practical 
than in charge of such experiments as are made 
at Reading declares (hat in the cross-breeding 
of Primulas Mendelism appears only perfectly 
true in regard to the foliage, and is not appli- 
cable to the numerous crosses that have relation 
to the colour in the flowers, it is clear that the 
science of " genelicd " has not yet leachod any 
degree of finality. At the same lime, it is suffi- 
ciently evident that (he science is beginning to 
become understaadKble when in one characteris- 
tic the crosses bave always exactly the results 
Mendelism has taught the cultivator to expect. 
Seeds from palm-leaved or plain-leaved vari:- 
ties, said Mr. McDonald, may produce the Fern- 
leaved type, but the Fera-IeavCd, after it has 
become fixed, has never been know:i to revert 
to the Palm-leaved form. Other interesting 

which, in the matter of colour, are iipparently 
incapable of becoming Eied. They are obtained ' 
in the ordinary work of crossing, and, being 
admired, the seeds are collected and sown, wilh 
the result that a number of the plants resemble 
Ihe male parent, others Che female parent, and 
some the "cioss." If the process be repeated, 
the same result is obtained. In two instances, 
at least (one of which is ''Giant Lavend'ir"), it 
was shown us thai after repeated attempts to fix 
these shades of colour, the varieties could not 
be catalogued, because it was known that seed- 
lings from Ihem would eihibil, in each case, the 
three forms already mentioned. Some would 
probably explain this by staling such crosses to 
be fnre hybrids, and therefore unfixable, or it 
may be by slating thai the qualities of the two 
parents are in such cases "mixed" (mechani- 
cally) in the hybrid, rather than "combined,'* 
and therefore remain capable of again becoming 
separated. It is an engrossing subject, end one 
upon which it is confidently expected more and 
more light will be shed in the immediate futuie. 
One or twu solitary plants of " stellate " 
crosses are very extraordinary, and although at 
present unattractive, they will be kept for future 
observation. Another solitary plant from a 
magenta crimson flower had dowers in which 
the petals were almost of the proper colour, 
except thai a good depth of margi.i appeared as 
it it had been steeped in an acid whii^ had re- 
moved the colour. Occasionally something 
similar is seen in the Sowers of Dianthus. This 
Primula was unattractive, but it is not so much 
what such crosses are when they first appear, as 
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what tbe^ may be capable of beaming them- 
selves, or of giving lise to, that ii taken into 
coniideralioD, and even this vtry curioua fonn 
inajr prove to be valuable. 

VVe much admired a semi-giant Primula with 
very pale azare-blue or lavender- soloured 
flowers, having just the suspicion of a 70ne of 
deeper colour round the "eye." It resulted 
from crossing & deep purple or blue variety on 
to Pearl (white). The newest strain in sufficient 
quantity to be catalogued is known as " The 
Ciar " (see fig. 62). It was raised from a cross 
btlween two pale blue varieties, ime of 
which was P.eading Blue. Czar has very 
deep purple-blue flowers, and its habit is 
most commendable. The plants aie oaly 
seven months old, and are growing in 5-inch 



the pages of which some of the best are ef[ec> 
tively illustrated. 

The semi-double varieties, including the 
" Duchess Double," are of a strain well worth 
recomitieodation, and the " stellate " varieties 
are exceedingly pretty plants for placing in a 
vase, whilst some of tbe cotouis are particularly 
effective when seen under artificial light. There 
are "giant" forms of each type, even of the 
"stellate" type, and in the "giants" there is 
greater vigour and substance, at the expense of 
profusion of flower. The "giants" are now al 
their best. 

The Cv 

It would he a great i 



PRIMULAS AT FOREST HILL. 
Tbk Chinese Primula is commonly spoken of 
as the florists' Primula, and these so-called 
fiorists' flowers are among the most useful ol 
all our decorative flowering plants, and they are 
specially valuable in their season of flowering. 
Perhaps it is from this fact, and also because 
they are grown in almost all gardens, that the 
florist has in the past devoted, and is still giving, 
much attention la the improvement of these ex- 
cellent winter-flowering subjects. The figure iit 
our issue for September 15 last shows a wild 
plant of P. sinensis, as collected by Dr. Henry 
in the very limited habitat in which it is found 
around Ichang, but a glimpse in the plant- 
houses at Messrs. Carter's nursery, Forest Hill, 



Fig. 6a. — Messrs. s 



pots, but they had prbduted wonrlerfnl flower 
" trusses," and on one such specimen we counted 
Si expanded blooms. The lemon "eye" in 
this richly- coloured type is very efieclive. The 
[oliage is Palm-leaved, and the petioles about 
■' half.dark." The "Duchess" type and the 
" Duchess hybrids " are still much sought after, 
and a new strain of Duchess type is being col- 
lected, which in several colours possesses the 
cbaracteiistics of the old alba magnifica, namely, 
much ctuled foliage and flowers, and an un- 
usual number of petals. We cannot enumerate 
the long list of varieties, bat those interested will 
tai them described in the firm's catalogue, in 



collection is now in full flower, and it furnishes 
quite a manellous display of colour. 

The varieties are well known, but special re- 
ference may be made (o Salmon Queen, which 
is almost fiery in colour. 11 is the brightest 
colour in the collection. Giant Salmon Pink, 
a selection from Salmon Queen, has larger 
flowers, but is less rich in colour. Vulcan is 
the deepest coloured Cyclamen, but Giant Crim- 
son is rtcli in shade, and has larger flowers. 
Most gardeners know the merits of the tieautiful 
white varieties " Butterfly" and " Giant UTiite," 
and with mention of them we must conclude out 
remarks. 



shows that the florist bas been at work evoWing 
something different from the wild species and 
more nearly approaching his own ideal. Whether 
he bas improved upon the type in the matter 
of habit may be a, matter of taste, but we 
shall all agree that be has furnished some beau- 
tiful shades of colour in the flowers of this 
plant. The collection at Forest Hill embraces 
some 10,000 plants, representative of all the best 
shades of colour, from pure white to the deepest 
purple. The ideal Primula o( the florist must 
be neat in habit, dwarf, with its leaves in a 
shapely whorl, and from the centre a compact 
inflorescence arising, strong of stalk, and with 
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a well-disposed head of large flouers— Ihe 
" pips," as they are termed. Such an one is the 
variety King Edward, a white kind, which is 
grown very eilensively at Forest Hill, and one 
whoso seeds arc in great demand. It may, 
perhaps, be mentioned in passing, that these 
Primulas at Loresl liill are grown esp^ially for 
their seeds ; consequently, they do not show 
excessive vigour either in plant or in flower, as 
robustness of growth is not favourable to the 
piodurlion of seed. But they wete all furnished 
with seed pods in varying stages, and the pros- 
pect of a plentiful crop of seeds was good. The 
plants are all artificially pollinated, and each 
little batch of a certain variety has its own 
brush by which the stigmas are dusted with 
pollen. Although the varieties were staged 
wilhi>ut much space between them — only suffi- 
cient for light and air being allowed, they do 
not intercross. The (towers of Primula sinensis 
have a protruding sitgma, and when the gamo- 
petalous corolla drops, the stigma is brushed 
against the stamens as it is pulled through the 
CO CO 11 a tube and pollen is deposited 01 the re- 
ceptive organ. This is probably .sufficient to 
ensure fertilisation, but no risk is taken when 
seed saving is the object, consequently they are 
all artificiaJly pollinated, and it is an inti?resting 
fact that soon after they are dusted with the 
brush the corolla falls. In the raising of new 
varieties the selected parents are intercrossed, 
and should something novel be founJ in the 



named Holborn Blue, the shade is nsarer helio- 
trope, but it is an acquisition, and was given 
a First Class Certificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society some time since. Lilac Queen 
must also be mentioned. It is a double variety, 
and of very free blooming habit, and the some- 
what loose panicles are very highly prized as cut 
flowers. Indeed, all this semi-double section of 
Primulas are valuable for furnishing cut flowers, 
and perhaps nothing is more useful in its season 
to the florist than the old alba pltna. Snow- 
flake is very early in its season of flowering, 
and its semi-double flowers, when mingled with 
suitable foliage, are very pretty in the cut stale 
for vases, &c. Holborn Crested is a distinct 
kind ; the deep-rose tinted corolla has very deep 
fimbrialions, giving it a crested appearance, and 
is responsible for the name. We have no space 
to describe all the many other varieties seen, but 
must mention the seedlings, and of these the 
most promising is a plant with beautiful coral- 
red petals that are very full — almost a double 
variety. The " pips " are very tine, and having 
a big truss and an excellent habit the plant 
will no doubt be in demand when it is placed 
before the public. Another promising seedling 
was of a beautiful magenta shade, and when 
properly " fixed " the colour is bound to become 
a favourite one. Tight and compact of habit as 
is the florists' Primula, the tyjie kiiown as 
"Stellate or star" Primula is lax, .-nd 
the wild parent is about intermediate between 



HOIE COHBESPOWDENCE. 

expreaed by his corrttpoiidtn 

Blui Hvdranocab. — I hai-e been muc'.i 

interested in the notes on Blue Hydrangeas, and 

am reminded of a very fine bank of these planl-j 

¥owin(; in a garden near Cranlslgh, Surioy, 
he plants were gii.wing on the banks of a d<..l 
(practically in the woods), and were all in 1.:.; 
picture of health, and splendidly flowered, ni? 
colour of the flowers on the plants at one end 
was of a beautiful shade of deep pink, which, 
as one went along, got paler, till it was only a 
very delicat<i shads of mauve. Fium here they 
began to get more blue, till at the further en 1 
they were quite an intense blue. I enquired if 
anything wus done to influence the colouring, 
the a!iswer being " No." The plants on which 
the pink-shaded flowers grew were on slightly 
high-r ground, and in full sun, while those with 
the deep blue flowers were on lower ground, with 
rather more moisture and shade, \ secured a 
few cuttings from the blue-flower.;d plants in 
the autumn, the resulting plants giving me somi- 
very fine flowers, but only of a deep shade of 
pink, I generally manage to secure a fetv blue- 
flowered Hydrangeas each season by watering 
the plants twice weekly with a solution of alum- 
water, after they begin to show their flowers, 
T.S.. Addlfslcnt. 

SwECT Peas. — The advice given by Mr. 
Broth.Tston on p. 90, and repeated by A . D. in 
last week's issue, p. 106, to sow thuily, is not 
likely to be disregarded by purchasers of this 
year's novelties in Sweet Ptss, as ratny packets 
of these contain no more than 3 doien seeds. 
The practice of sowing thickly is, I think, more 
pre^'alent among cottagers and small growers for 
market, manj of whom still adhere to the old 
style of rows of mixed colours, and thick seed- 



[nificiTu. iinihocarpa; to the right A.magnifica; at 



batch of seedlings this seedling plant is care- 
fully grown on and induced to seed. The seed- 
lings of this batch will probably not all come 
true, and at least three years must elapse before 
the varietiej are " fised," but afterwards 't is 
remarkable how true the varieties will come 
from seed. In looking at a very large batch 
of Messrs. Carter's Princess May, one was im- 
pressed with the great regularity in the plants, 
and no deviation whatever was seen in the 
exquisite and delicate tinting (pinkj of the large 
petals, borne in big trus^^sl 'This is certainly a 
very fine variety. It is not new, but was raised 
at Forest Hill a few years since. Elaine is 
another beautiful white Primula, the "pips" being 
especially large and clear. .The foliage is hand- 
•ome and of the type known as " Palm-leaved." 
The foliage dilfcis greatly in form in some of 
the varieties : one was named Oak-l-af from the 
great resemblance of its leaves to those of the 
Oak ; others are known as " Fern-leaved '' varie- 
ties, and of this type belong the beautiftil Ruby, 
one of most brilliant colouring, with just a 
speck of white at the base of the segments, and 
a few on the margins. Varieties, namsd from 
their colours, such as Vermilion, Carmine, 
Crimson, Magenta, Scarlet, &c., were noted, the 
colour* representing very fine shades, and the 
plants were of excellent habit. Crimson is a 
variety of beautiful deep colour, and the one 
named Scarlet Is very rich in shade. 

The colours have a fairly wide rang-, and one 
approaching blue was noticed. Although it is 



the two. The great value of the slai Primulas 
for decorative purposes, and especially for mt;r- 
mingling amongst other subjects, has caused 
them lo be in much favour, and very bright they 
appear when mingled with suitablt greei^ery on 
the stages of the conservatory or grTenhouse. 
These varieties can be had in all the choicest 
colours, and a very fine selection of these were 
noticed, labelled under their respective colojrs, 
such as Crimson, Blue, Salmon, Carmine, Pink, 
Purple. &c. A very large batch of plants of un- 
named varieties represented a good mixed 
strain, with colours o( most of those described. 
A glance through the nursery showed a very 
large batch or Cinerarias that we shall probably 
see again at Temple Show time ; also Petunias, 
Gloxinias, and the usual array of florists' 

One house was entirely devoted lo the accom- 
modation of pigmy trees in pots that were pro- 
bably tooto handsome than the distorted tiejs. 



ABIES NOBILIS AND ITS ALLIES. 

We are now enabitd to give illustrations (on 
a very reduced scale) of the lhrc3 sper^ies of 
Silver Fir to which we alluded in our last issue. 
To the left is Abies nobilis with sharply re- 
flexed bracts, but the cone shorter and blunter 
than usual; in the centre A. magnifica var. 
xanlhocarpa, alias sha.stensis, with horizontally 
projecting bracts ; and to the right A. magnifica 
with the bracts entirely concealed. The photo- 
graph was furnished us by Mr. Croiier, of Dur- 
ris, Aberdeenshire. 



shows, however, clearly prove that the advan- 
tages of thin planting have been Ihoroitjhly ap- 
preciated by them for some years. Of course, 
there is a wide difference between thin sowing- 
and thin planting. In the latter case the plant- 
are usually thoroughly hardened, and with 3 or 4 
inches of wiry growth, which is practically saf-; 
from the attacks of mice, birds, or other pests. 
In the case of seed-sowing direct outside, the cir- 
cumstances are somewhat different, and a little 
extra seed sown to guard against, and make good, 
losses from the above causes is to he recom- 
mended. It is in the neglect of timely thinning' 
that the evil results of thick sowing becotr.i; 
apparent, but it is difficult to make the average 
cottager believe that a judicious thinning is 
beneficial to his thick-sown rows. A seconJ 
sowing about the beginning or middle f;f April 
is a gr^at help in prolonging the flowering 
seawn of the sweetest of annuals, especially sj 
on light, gravelly soils, or during a hot summer, 
the later-sown plants taking the place of the 
earlier batcn. Unless for exhibition purposes, 
the sowing of three seeds in a single clump is 
not advisable ; thc'ie, at the most, would throw 
no more than a dozen growths, which would 
make but a poor display when compared wit'i 
a bold clump 3 or 4 yards through. In mas's?s 
like these, planted in separate colours, in a wid:> 
border either of annuals or mixed herbaceous 
plants, the Sweet Pea is seen to the greatest 
advantage. The following 15 a list o( varieties, 
with their colour :— Countess Spencer (pink). 
Queen Alexandra (scarletl, Navy Blu« |dark 
blue), l.ady Grisef Hamilton (pale blue), John 
Ingham Irose), and the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 
(creamy yellow) ; the latter I give in preference 
to Dora Breadmore, which last year, with me, 
was frequently streaked with pint. The orange- 
tinted varieties (and several of these are amongst 
our picttiest Sweet Peas) are so liable to be 
scalded or scorched by the hot sun, that unless 
shaded during the height of the day, ih;it true 
beauty is not seen. 7". H. B., South Divon. 

COLOHicuM AUTUMNALEi— In a foreign park 
nnder my charge this plant was a great nuisance, 
and as the grass was made use of as hay I had to 
be very careful to extract the leaves befoie it was 
mown, having lost one or two cows that were fed 
on it. The plants flowered capitally in the early 
autumn, and to rid the gross land at that season 
seemed to present no dtfGcuIty. but finding the 
corms were at least 18 inches deep in the soil [ 
had to desist frDtn the attempt. F. Al. 
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AoACi«a PON THE Markkt.— In ihe note on 
page 7i of Gardniii' ChriKiiU for Februarj^ 3, 
conceroing the importation oi Acacia shoots in a 
flowering state to this country, although A. deal- 
batais named, Iheteisnomentionof A Dscaisniana, 
which 15 said lo furnish a large proportion of the 
imported flowera. This plant is equally floriferous 
with A. dealbata. and has similaily globular clusters 
of palo yellow flowers. Perhaps it may be propa- 
gated from cuttings of the young wood, which 
li not (rue ol A. dea bata ; the latter growing only 
from seeds and layers. F. M. 

correspondence on insecticides has taken place 
recently, especially on those best lilted to 
destroy mealy-bug wheo infesting vines. It is 
really extraordinary how extensively this pest 
has invaded vineries during recent years. Yet 
there are several ways of destroying this insect 
wilhout injuriously affecting ihc vines. I have 
tested the value of stripping the vines in as 
thorough a manner as possible of their bark, 
and have not discovered that other vines with 
bark intacl gave any better results. Therefore 
on vines that are infested with bug the bark 
should, as a primary step, be removed. Th« 
moil effective of all insecticides is undoubtedly 
hydrocyanic acid gas, and vineries cyanidised 
before the buds have made much progress 
remain clean practically through tbe summer 
Bui much lack of knowledge regarding Ihe use 
of hydrocyanic acid gas still prevails, and I have 
recently Men as much as 6 oz. of cyanide of 
potassium per 1,000 cubic feet recommended, 
and tbe fumes to be confined several hours. In 
my experience, if 4 oi. per 1,000 (eet are used 
longer than half an hour, it is dangerous to 
vegelalion. With regard lo tar, I have tested 
11 on vines when in a resting stale and on others 
in full growth. In tbe latter state it may be 
used neat. The usual formula, which I think 
is that recommended by Mr. H. W. Ward, of 
nine parts of clay to one of tar, is sate, but 
iaeflective, unless the vines have been thoroughly 
cleaned previously. Tar and water do not 
readily mingle, therefore I, first of all, mix the 
lar with the dry powdered clay and then add 
warm water to bring the material to the con> 
sisieocy required. Of petroleum it may be 
laid that it varies so much in quality that 
one is never sure of it. I never use it 
on vines, for no matter how carefully it 
is emulsified, it acts injuriously, though the 
vines grow out of check in the course of 
(he season. There is yet another insecticide 
which I have often applied and always efiec- 
lively, bul as it is liquid it is not so searching 
as hydrocyanic acid gas. Thi.s is hot water, the 
degree of heat being to a large extent governed 
by the operator, who prefers it to be less hot 
than vines will bear it in consideration of his 
hinds. By the simple means of syringing vine 
rods occasionally up to the breaking stage, no 
bug or other inseci is left alive lo attack tbe 
early leaf, and if ants are not colonised in 
vineries, none will appear laler. The advice I 
gave to a gardener who applied for something to 
rlean«e inlesied bunches I may also give here. 
It was simply to syringe vines and bunch ei 
repealedly with hot water, letting the water tun 
down Ihe latter rather than forcing it amon? 
tbe berries, which, moreover, will not stand it so 
hot as will the foliage. If the water employed 
is soft and pure, the bunches are practically not 
damaged at alt, and though il might be expected 
that tile dirt made by the bugs would spread 
over the berries, even that is washed away, with 
the exception of a little sediment left on the 
point of a few berries. S. P. Brolhenlon. 

Oaa Tah as *n In*ecticide, — 1 am pleased 
10 Dole that one correspondeni, T. A., has proved 
ihat gas tar used iu its pure slate did no mischief 
when applied lo young trees. A farmer planled 
tome 60 pyramid Apple trees last autumn, under 
my supervi^on, and during the winter hares 
attacked the bark. Some friend of Ihe farmer 
advi^d Ihe painting of the trees with tar, which 
vas done before the matler was mentioned lo me. 
1 have made enquiries, and have been lold by one 
who has proved il. Ihal tar causes the trees to 
remain dormant, and lo make no growth for three 
or four years, after which lime they cast off ihe 
bark where the tar was applied, and grow away 
fairly satisfactory. 1 shall be glad if any reader 
"ill furnish me with instructions for removing 
■be lar from the trees which is on both the stem 
i*d the lower branches. T.Jk H. 



Bkiionia Qt^iRE !>■ LORRAiNi.— Ihaveabout 
ITO plants which have been used for decorative 

purposes since November 1, and most of them 
have been in the dwelling-house on several occa- 
sions, A good many seed pods are forming, and 
1 counted 16 on one plant m a 4-inch pot. Most 
of the plants in 1-inch pots have seed pods form- 
ing, but there are very tew on those plants 
in pots of larger sizes. The Turnford Hall 
variety is also forming seed pods in 4-inch pols. 
H. Chaplin, NarmanloH Gaidim, Stamford. 

1 have examined a small batch of these 

plants in these gardens and I found lid seed cap- 
sules on 34 plants. All are terminal flowers. 
Unlike Mr. Cromwell I have found a few male 
flowers with 5ve petals, and one female flower with 



dx petals, but most of the males have four and Ihe 
females five. We grow tbe plantain a small house 
where Melons are cultivated in the summer lime. 
At present ihe house is kept fairly warm and dry, 
Fnd. Low. St. CUti Gardens. Sevi»oaki, Kent. 

I agree with Mr. Cromwell, page 94, 

that Begonia Gloirs de Lorraine produces its 
female flowers (re«ly. But as I have never sown 
any seed I cannot testify as to its germination. 
Some years ago when ibe same subject was dis* 
cussed in tbe Garitmri' Cktonidt 1 had ripe seed, 
and (like W. B., page 04) losi all interest in tbe 
matter when il was said Ihat they would not re- 
produce themselves from seed. I do not agree 
with W, B. entirely as lo Ihe scarcity of female 
flowers, as I Ihink that if the plants are kept 




healthy and without check they will produce 
female flowers quite freely. Id the majority of 
cases the plants are cut back before they produce 
the female flower. R. Motattford, Norton Priory 
Gardins. Runcant. 

I have now upwards of 460 seed cap- 
sules of this Begonia, and since my notes, pub- 
lished in these pages on January 19, 1 havecounted 
on the dwarf pmk variety 3G0 fruits, in addition to 
those the seeds of which 1 have already sown. 
Of these Bfi have now ripened. The large flower- 
ing variely, wilh Ihe exception of four or five 
plants, will be some lime before they show their 
terminal flowers. I find Ibis variely is (he best 
to withstand the fogs which, as a rule, are very bad 
in the Thames Valley I have a small batch 
of this variety coming into flower, on which are 
some very fine blooms, some measuring over 1) 



inch in diameter. R. Goodbourn, Ankirtiyilit Gar- 
dtm, iVmysbury. Bucks. 
1 have been interested in the difletencea 

related by the various growers of this plant, but I 
fail lo see why growers should be surprised to find 
this, or, indeed, any other plant, grow more vigor- 
ous from seeds than from cuttings. Nature does not 
usually increase plants from cuttings, and 1 could 
never see any reason why Ibis Begonia should nol 
produce fertile seeds. When a hybrid is raised 
from Iwo plants of tbe same genera why should 
□ol (he offspring seed ? Reference has been made 
10 that observing hybridist, tbe lale Mr. James 
Martin. Only a few days before he died he made 
reference lo Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and sng- 
gesled Ihat it would be a shy seeder, which infer- 
ence has proved correct. Some 26 years ago a 
hybrid Begonia, having tbe name of Fanny Giron, 
was placed on (ha market. Tbis was a poor 
grower, bul very floriferous. and a most aliractive 
kind. With me il would nol seed. I noticed il pro- 
duced male flowers first, and from the abundance 
of bloom I was under Ihe impression Ihe non-seed- 
ing arose from exhaustion. Speaking in a general 
way gardeners are nol much concerned svith ihe 
seeding of plants, and this may ofleu lead them 
lo come to many inaccurale conclusions. Mr. 
Cromwell makes reference lo the differences in Ihe 
shape of the male and the female bloom, and m 
Iheir size. This also applies lo other Begonias. 
For years I have grown this Begonia under much 
oolder conditions than is usu^, and to obtain 
plants of large size I place three cuttings in one 
pot from the bist, by which system I fiod them 
more enduring for furnishing, and the flowers are 
of a deeper colour. John Ctook, Fotdi Abbiy. 

QtflCKLIME FOR CURRANT BUD MiTK.— 

There is no ingredient more often recommeaded 
for destroying insects, £c., than Ihe above, gene- 
rally (t.g.. in Mr. W, Collinge's recipe for destroy- 
ing the Black Currant Mite] in a finely -powdered 
condition. Yel, considering tbe rapidity wilb 
which it absorbs moislure from the atmosphere, 
I venture to doubt whether, in 99 cases oui of IW, 
it really is " quick " and not " alack " lime. As 
tbe former is, I find, very difficult lo procure 

(indeed I do nol know where to get it), and the 
alter very easy, it would be well to know whether 
Ibis would not do as well. Of course it will not 
have Ihe caustic quality of rtal quicklime. Per- 
haps one of your chemical readers will enlighten 
us. [If slaked lime is used, it is important that 
freshly slaked material be obtained. — Ei),] 

MuiA Bamoo. — Does Ibis species bear edible 
fruits, or are its fruits, like those of Musa 
ensele, small and bard? Six years ago a large 
Iwo-stemmed plant, whicb was grown in a tub 
for sub-tropical work in tbe gardens here, 
showed signs of flowering, and, as it was then 
nearly the end of October, I had it moved into 
a house in which a night temperature of from 
60" to S5" Fahr. was maintained to ensur« its 
flowering. At this stage the sttlk was just over 
6 feet in height. As the flowers opened tbey 
diffused a pleasing perfume suggestive of Roses 
and newty-mown Hay. We bad great hopes of 
a crop of fruits, but allhougbi Ibe flowers 
dropped and the " fingers " showed signs of 
swelling, Ihey did nol become more Ihkn 1) 
inches long, and after a few weeks shrivelled 
slightly and turned yellow, and when opened 
did not yield any seed. Another plant haa 
passed seven winters in tbe open ground without 
the slightest protection, and as many as 15'^ of 
frost have failed to do it any harm, so thai Ihe 
species may be considered to be practically 
hardy. When grown unprotected in the open 
it becomes to all intent and purposes a her- 
baceous perennial ; the small true stem at the 
base of the bundle of overlapping teaf-slalki 
which constitute the apparent stem answers the 
same purpuse as the fleshy rool-slock of many 
perennials, and fresh leaves are thrown up from 
the same stem year after year. Four or five 
degrees of fiosi usually blackens the leaves of 
this Banana, and more severe cold kills a part of 
Ihe false stem. During an average winter the 
top half of this leafy stem is killed, and the 
recent severe ftosls have cut them down to 
within 9 inches of tbe ground, but an examina- 
tion shows thai below this point the plants are 
uninjuied. In the spring these plants push up 
fresh leaves, and by midiummer Ihey are well 
furnished with luxuriant leaves. Iteing gro*s 
feeders I give them an annual lop-droiing of 
cow.manure. A. C. BurlUII, Pituarrow CarJtm. 
Corntvall. 
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Plant Nomenclature. — Neither the Vienna 
Congress nor any other congregation of botanists 
will ever convince practical people thai a very 
large number of the botanical names now given 
to plants are not absurd, as absurd as the names 
that certain p>eople delight in giving their chil- 
dren. All efforts to make the name desciibe or 
tell the origin or the distribution of a plant are 
not only futile, but the result is often mislead- 
ing. There are dozens of instances, as every 
gardener knows. Does anyone believe that such 
names as Zygopetalum or Paphiopedilum fit the 
plants in some special way? Of course we must 
fxave names for plants, but just as John Smith 
is a simpler name than Algernon Cholmondeley, 
so would much simpler and more euphonious 
names be better than all such as those men- 
tioned. The poor plant sometimes suffers from 
the ugliness of its name. I know people who 
will not grow Eschscholtzias because their name 
is so ugly. And some of us steer clear of such 
names as Phragmopedilum for the same reason. 
The ugliest thing that has been done lately has 
been the institution of the jumble name for multi- 
generic hybrid Orchids. It is a sort of Bakerloo 
mixture^ on the principle of calling a cup of tea 
a cup of watermilksugartea, so that we can know 
the whole concoction by its name. Thus we 
have Brassocattleya, Brassocatlslia, and, before 
long, we shall have Brassocatlaclepiphronitis. 
Surely this is ridiculous. It never should have 
been started. When two so-called genera inter- 
breed that is a proof of their congeneric relation- 
ship, and one name should gOi at any rate so far 
as the hybrid is concerned, which should be 
named after its mother, the father being often 
conjectural. Is it too late to set this matter 
right? Now that the breeder has got a grip of 
the breeding art he will go ahead, and botanists 
will be forced to pay attention to the results of 
his work. If he shows that the botanist made a 
bad shot when he separated certain plants into 
different genera tlie botanist had better admit it. 
Unfortunately he is too often obstinate, and will 
continue to give to mongrels such absurd names, 
whilst we continue to make gardening look ridi- 
culous by accepting them. W . Watson. [Mr. 
Watson should be tJhankful he is not a chemist. 
In any case the worst offenders are not the 
botanists, but the growers. — Eu.] 

The Poisons Bill.— The new Poisons Bill 
was re-introduced into the House of Commons 
and read a first time on the 22nd ult. Clause 2 
of this Bill is to make it legal for the horticul- 
tural and agricultural trades to retail poisonous 
preparations required in these industries. The 
new regulations proposed in Clause 2 practically 
contain the amendment of the law for which the 
" Traders in Poisons Society" have been agitat- 
ing for the past four years. It is fully anticipated 
that the Government will push thi.^ Bill to a 
second reading at a very early date, and that 
Clause 2 will pass as it now stands. The new 
Poisons Bill has already passed the House of 
Lords, ajid when the Special Commission sat to 
enquire into the present law regulating the sale 
of poisons, a majority report was given by his 
Majesty's Privy Council in favour of the present 
Bill, and it is well known that it is strongly 
advocated as a necessity by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, so that there is very little doubt about it 
passing. G. //. Hichards. 

Bird Life in Lundon.— To those persons who 
visit London only occasionally, the large and 
representative collection of the feathered world 
in the parks has caused surprise. Rare kinds 
are not seen in the heart of the city, but a fair 
number of uncommon ones are met with in the 
outlying parks, such as at Waterlovv Park. Here, 
on several occasions, the Kingfisher has been 
seen. Bullfinches and Greenfinches are not un- 
common, whilst the Missel Thrush, Blackcap, 
Bluctit, the busy little Wren and the Redwing 
are met with. The Woodpecker flitting 
from tree to tree, in search of the destructive 
goat moth, and the Owl, with its nocturnal cries, 
both find a home here. The Chaffinch is not 
often seen. One of the greatest boons legis- 
lators could bestow on persons having the care 
of gardens would be to place a small tax on 
cats. Residents of towns can have but a faint 
idea of the wholesale destruction of our feathered 
friends by their feline companions. 'Starlings 
are generally too quick for pussy, but Black- 
birds and Thrushes fall an easy prey to the large 
army of cats. ^4. /. HartUss, 



SOCIETIES^ 

THE AMEBIOAN OABNATION. 

January 23. — Th-s society held its 16th annual 
meeting and exhibition at Toronto, Canada, on the 
above date. In spite of a temperature of 8^ below 
zero, and the consequent delay of trains, the exhi- 
bition was a success and, according to the Ameri- 
can papers, there was an attendance of at least 
300 Carnation specialists. Much was made of the 
fact that the meeting was held ^on Canadian soil 
and of the consequent opportunity for cordial 
fraternisation between the two sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon race Among the communications 
was one by Mr. Engelmann, of Saffron W^alden 
from which we take the following extract : — 

" The American Carnation stands in England 
to-day something like this : There are, I should say, 
about 1.000,000 plants grown for the production 
of cut flowers alone. Ninety per cent, of these at 
least are cultivated in pots. Of the remainder, 
two-thirds are planted on raised benches and one- 
third on solid beds. The latter two methods are 
gaining in favour, and in ten years' time I should 
not be surprised to see the state of things reversed. 

" Besides these, there is a large quantity 
grown in private establishments, and hardly any of 
the up-to-date estates is now without its special 
Carnation house. 

"The number of the American kinds grown in 
this way 1 should estimate at 100.000 to 200,000. 
Ninety-five per cent, at least are grown in pots. 
This number is constantly increasing, and there is 
no doubt that the modem winter 'flowering Car- 
nation is beginning a fight for supremacy with the 
Chrysanthemum, which has hitherto been the 
unassailed queen of the autumn and winter. I 
calculate that in five years' time there will be at 
least three times the present quantity grown in 
England." 

Mi . Engelmann says the sun does not shine at 
all in London throughout November, December, 
and January, at least not to any appreciable 
extent. The qualification is needed, for the regis- 
ters for the last few months tell a very different 
tale ; though, no doubt, we are far in arrear of 
some of the States in the matter of sunshine. 
We fancy if the American grower were sub- 
jected to the same disabilities that we are, that he 
would turn on the electric light or avail himself 
of acetylene, but we on this side of the Atlantic 
are slow to adopt new methods. At the same 
meeting Mr. Dutton, who was the first to intro- 
duce the American Carnation here, describes 
Britannia as the finest scarlet, and he notes the 
fact that many of the varieties which do well in 
America prove very poor here. Enchantress still 
maintains its reputation, and is held up as a model 
to be *• lived up to." 



SOUTHAMPTON BOTAL 

HOBTIGULTUBAL. 

February 4. — The annual general meeting of 
this society was held at the Municipal Oflices, 
Southampton, on the above date. The Mayor, 
Aldermdn R. Andrews, J. P., presided over a 
large attendance of the members. The statement 
of accounts showed an adverse balance on the 
year's working ; the total receipts, including 
£50 from the reserve fund, amounted to £702 
10s. lid., and the expenses, including debts 
from the previous year, to £702 I8s. lid. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port, said the exceptionally severe weather on 
the occasions of the last two autumn shows had 
reduced their cash balance, but their receipts 
from-, subscriptions are increasing, and their ex- 
hibitions are improving in quality. The report 
was unanimously adopted. All the retiring ofli- 
cers and members of the Council were re- 
elected, including Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. 
(president), Mr. H. J. Blakeway (chairman of 
the Council), and Mr. C. S. Fuidge (secretary, 
for the thirty-fifth time). 



OABDIFF AND DISTRICT 

OHBTSANTHEMXTM. 

Febrt'ary 7. — The annual general meeting of 
the above society was held, under the presidency 
of Mr. John Grimes, chairman, on the above 
date. There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers. The statement of accounts showed the 
total receipts for the past year was £804 
Ids. 6d.3 ^d the expenditure £322 I2s. 4d.» 



leaving an adverse balance of £17 18s. lOd. Mr. 
Boon, one of the hon. auditors, pointed out th;it 
the deficiency in the receipts was due to the 
inclement weather on both days of the show — 
there being a falling off of £^ on the takings 
compared with those of the preceding year. The 
balance sheet was duly adopted. The chairman, 
in reading the committee's report, dealt fully 
with the items, and said that with rigid economy 
the expenditure had been reduced by £18, and 
he was pleased to say that amounts had already 
been promised which would cover the deficiency. 

The three challenge cups had been won 
finally, and the committee were endeavouring to 
replace them. 

Vr. J. W. Courtis, J. P., president, and the 
other officers were re-elected. The dates of the 
show for 1907 were fixed for November Ctb and 
7th. H. C, Hon. Secretary. 



ROTAL METEDROLDOICAL. 

February 20.— The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on the above date at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, Dr. H. R. Mill, president, in the 
cbair. 

Mr. Edward Mawley presented his report on 
the phonological observations made during 1908 
bv observers in various parts of the British Isles 
The most noteworthy features of the weather of 
the phcnological year ending November, 1006, 
as affecting vegetation, were the dry period last- 
ing from the beginning of June until the end of 
September, and the great heat and dryness of 
the air during the last few days in August and 
the first few days in September. Wild plants 
came into flower in advance of their usual dates 
until about the middle of April, after which time 
they were, as a rule, to about the same extent late. 
Such early spring immigrants as the swallow, 
cuckoo and nightingale reached thes? islands 
somewhat behind their average dates. The only 
deficient farm crop, taking the country as a 
whole, was that of Hay, all the others being 
more or less over average. The yield of Apples 
was about average in all but the north of 
England and in Scotland, where there was a 
very scanty crop. Pears and Plums were every- 
where very deficient, whereas all the small fruit- 
yielded moderately well. As regards the farrt: 
crops, the past year proved even a more bounti- 
ful one than that of 1905. 



THE BRITISH GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING AT KINGSTON. 
February 22. — A meeting of the association 
promoted by the Richmond and District Branch 
was held in the Fife Hall, Kingston-on-Thimea, 
on the above date. Judging by the attend- 
ance ^ or 88 persons), the gardeners in the 
district are fully alive to the fact that their 
profession is in need of such an association to 
look after its interests. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Alexander Dean. An address 
on the aims and objects of the B.G.A., given 
by Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, occupied a little over 
one hour. The chief points touched on were that 
co-operation amongst gardeners would benefit 
the employer as well as the gardener and keep 
out of the profession untrained and inexperi- 
enced men. Reasonable rates of pay and hours 
of labour were legitimate objects for which to 
strive. Certain bothies in the British Isles were 
unfit for their purpose, and, as recently stated by 
the Estate Mnfr^imc^ were they in any other 
place they would long ago have been condemned 
as unfit for human habit^ion. He (Mr. Pear- 
son) instanced two cases of death due to un- 
healthy bothies, which had come under his own 
notice. The B.G.A. should encourage gardenefs 
to rise in their profession, and assist them when 
out of a situation to obtain another, and help 
employers to obtain men with the experience and 
ability necessary to carry out the duties of the 
position to be filled. Good employers had 
nothing to fear, but much to gain, from the asso- 
ciation. Wlien the association was first started » 
many predicted failure, but the membership is 
now over 1,000, and the Society has a balance 
of £250 in the bank. He (Mr. Pearson) thought 
this did not look much like failure. It was 
hoped shortly to commence the publication of 
a B.G.A. Journal, which would help to keep tb« 
members in closer touch with eacht other. 
Messrs. Hussey, J. Weathers, W. Watson, and 
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Others subsequently discussed various points 
arising out of the address. Judging, from one 
question asked, namely, .whether nursery 
** hands '' were eligible for membership, much 
work has yet to be done before the gardeners of 
the country become fully conversant with the 
aims and objects of the association. Mr. Pear- 
son and Mr. Weathers both made some remarks 
on thi? subject, saying that in whatever branch 
of horticulture a man was employed, provided 
he had the necessary experience and qualifica- 
tions, he was eligible to become a member of 
the association. Those employed by nursery- 
men, seedsmen, public bodies, &c., were as 
eligible as the gardeners employed in private 
establishments. 

Mr. Alex. Dean, at the close, said after what 
tbev had heard that evening, he thought all 
those not already members (especially the 
younger men) should seriously consider whether 
it would not bt; to their advantage to join the 
association. He expressed his intention of be- 
coming a member, and pointed out that an old 
man like himself was scarcely likely to lead 
younger men astray. Others present expressed 
their intention of joining, and applied for forms 
of membership before leaving the room. During 
the evening the General Secretary remarked that 
the Sunderland Branch was one of the strongest 
in the country. In the Richmond and District 
Branch it has a healthy rival. A, O. (Branch 
Secretary ). 



NATIONAL OHBYSANTHBIIUM. 

Febkuary 25.— The executive committee of this 
society held a meeting at Carr's Restaurant. 
Strand. Mr. Thomas Sevan presiding. 

The Forest Hill Chrysanthemum Society was 
admitted to afi&liation. 

The secretary pres^ited an interim statement of 
receipts and psetyments to date, showing a small 
balance in hand. 

The report of the schedule sub-committee next 
occupied the attention of the meeting and involved 
mocb discussion and consideration. The report 
meationed that the available sum to be offered in 
prize money could not be computed at more than 
£806 15s. 66 ; special prizes in addition. Two 
prizes for the October show, six for the November, 
and two for the December were recommended, and 
it was further proposed that a small sub^committee 
be appointed to arrange the spacing and setting 
out of the shows with a view to increasing the 
general artistic effect. 

Mr. C. H. Curtis announced that the printers 
would have the new year book ready for distri- 
bution in a few days. * Several new members were 
elected. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 



BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX HORTIOULTURAL. 

—A lecture on " Cucumbers and Tomatos " was given by Mr. 
H. Elliott, of Hassocks, at the first meeting of the >'ear, in 
connection with this society. Mr. G. Miles, chairman of 
the committee, presided, and there was a large attendance. 
Dealing with the "spot disease" of Cucumbers, he re- 
commended a mixture of carbolic acid and water in the 
proportion of a table-spoon to two gallons of water. It 
was important not to put the liquid on the plants or the 
itoil in which they were growing. It should be used about 
the greenhouse, on the floor and the walls. In answer to a 
question, Mr. Elliott recommended the fumes of burning 
cayenne pepper and spraying with a weak solution of soft 
•oap as a remedy for red spiders and other parasites ; but 
caotiooed growers to avoia inhaling the fumes of the 



CRAWl-BV AND DISTRIOT GARDENKRS'.- 

Mr. Joseph Cheal presided over the annual meeting of this 
association, held on Tuesday, February 19. The total re- 
ceipts for the past year were £8ft I6s.9d.,jmd'of' this a credit 
fcnlance remains of ^8 Os. 4^. Six new patrons and nine 
members were enrolled. The report, which was read by 
the bon. secretary, shows a prosperous state of affairs, and 
i& a general record of the year's work. 

RBDHILL. REIQATK, AND DISTRIOT OAR- 

OENBRS*— The usual fortnightly meeting of this associa- 
tion was held on Thursday, February 21. Mr. F. C. Legge 
occupied the chair. Mr. G. Duncan, Mersthaui House 
C^ardens, read a paper on "The Cultivation of Grapes." A 
clear open soace soould be selected for the site of a vinery, 
which shoola be a span-roofed structure for preference. Mr. 
Dufkcan explained the methods of making a vine border, and 
gave details of the compost best suited to vines. Methods 
of planting and the subsequent treatment of the young Vines 
were toucned upon, also suc^ questions tis thinnihg, venti- 
lation, watering, stopping and tying. A good discussion 
rollowed. F. C.L. 

SCOKBNHAM HORTICULTURAL.-" Cyclamen " 

was the subject of a paper read by Mr. T. Cresswell 
eo the members of thr above society on Friday, Febru- 
ary J3. It was an excellent P4pcr, full of useful in- 
formation on such subjects as seeding, seed sowing, 
the best soil, potting, syringing, watering, &c. On the 
table were ifonr b^utifiil specimens of these plants, 
exhibited by the lecturer. 



MCILRKSITS. 



CO VEST GARDEN, Fsbruary 27. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility tor the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several oftbe principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be remembered that these quotations do not repre- 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and they may fluctuate, 
not onlv from- day to day, but occasionally several times 
in one oay. — Ed.] 

Cat Flowers, fto. : Average Wholeiala PrioM. 



Azalea Fielderi, per 
dozen bunches 

— mollis, p. bcb, 
Anemones, per ds. 

bunches 
Bouvardia, per dz. 

bunches 
Calla aethiopica, p. 

dozen 

Camellias, white, 

per dozen 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

b^ American 

various 

— smaller, per 
doz. bunches 

Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms 
Christmas Roses, 

doz. blooms... 
Daffodils, dz. bchs. 
Dendrobiums, per 

doz. blooms ... 
Eucbaris grandi- 

flora, per doz. 

blooms 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niiflora, per 

bunch 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms... 
Heather, white, pr. 

doz. bunches... 
Hyacinth (Roman). 

p. dz. bunches 
Lilac, white, p. bch. 
Liliuui auratuui ... 

— lauci folium, 
rubrum ana 
album 

— longiflorum ... 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 

— extra qualitjr ... 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 

Cut Follatft, 

Adiantum ctmea- 
tum, doz. bun. 

Asparagus plu- 
mosus, long 
trails, per doz. 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 

— Sprengeri 
Berberis, per doz. 

bunches 
Croton leaves, bch. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, per 

dozen buncnes 

— French, dozen 
bunches 

Galax leaves, per 
docen bunches 



s.d. s.d. 

80-60 
10-16 

80-40 

40-60 

2 6-40 

20-30 

80-60 

12 0-18 

12 0-15 

09-10 
80-60 

20-80 

80-40 

09-10 

60-80 

8 0-60 

40-6 
86-40 
80-40 



Marguerites, yel- 



s.d. s.d. 
'gucrites, yel- 
low, doz. bchs. 8 0-40 

Mignonette, perdz. 
bunches 

Narcissus, paper 
white, per doz 
bunches 

— gloriosus 

— poeticus. per 
dozen bunches 



2 0-80 



10-20 
2 0-80 



— Soleild'Or,per 
:hes 



4 0-60 
16-20 



dozen bunc 
Odontoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 2 6-80 
Pancratiums.dz.fls. 8 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show, dz. bohs. 6 0-90 

— Zonal, double 

scarlet 6 0-80 

Poinsettias, per dz. 8 0-12 
Primula (double 

white),dz.bchs. 6 0-90 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen buncnes 
Rosesj 12 blooms, 

Kiphetos 

— Bridesmaid ... 

— General J acque 
minot 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 4 0-80 

— C. Mermet ... 8 0-60 



60-90 

80-5 
40-60 

40-60 



— i^iDerty ... o u- » o 

— Mad. Chatenay 4 0-80 

— Mrs. J. Laitig 6 0-80 
Snowdrops, per dz. 

bunches ... 10-20 
Steplianotis, per 

dozen trusses 6 0-80 
8 0-40 Tuberoses, per dz. 

8 6-50 blooms ... 04-06 

Tulips, doz. bchs. 6 0-80 
6 0-90 — Special varie- 

n 0-16 ties 12 0-18 

Violets, doz. bchs. 2 0-40 

8 0-40 — Parma, p. bch. 80-50 

fto.: Avsra^a Wholasals Pricea. • 
8.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 

Hardy foliage 
4 0-60 (various), per 

dozen bunches 8 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 16-20 
6 9 — long trails per 

bundle 16-80 

16-20 — short green, 
6-10 doz. bunches... 20-80 

Moss, per gross ... 4 0-60 
2 6-80 Myrtle (English), 
10-16 small-leaved, 

16-20 doz. bunches... 40-60 

— French, dozen 

9 0-80 bunches ... 10-16 

Pemettya, with ber- 
2 0-40 ries, per bunch 09-10 

Smilax, per dozen 
2 0-26 trails 20-80 



Pbuita In Poti, fto«: Avera^a Wholaaala Pricas. 



s.d. s.d. 
Acacias, per dozen 18 0-80 
Ampelopsis Veit- 

chii,per dozen 6 0-80 
Aralia Sieboldi, dz. 4 0-60 

— larger 9 0-12 

Araucaria excelsa, 

per dozen ... 12 0-80 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 

— variegated, dz. 80 0-42 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 9 0-12 

— Sprengeri, doz. 9 0-12 

— tennissimus 

per dozen ... 9 0-13 
Azaleas (Indica 

vars.), per doz. 24 0-36 

— mollis, each ... 8 6-10 6 
Begonia Glolre de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 12 0-18 

— Turnford Hall, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 
Boronia mega- 

stigma, per dz. 12 0-80 
Callas, per doz. ... 9 0-12 
Cinerarias, per dz. 8 0-12 
Clematis, per doz. 8 0-90 

— in flower ... 9 0-12 
Cocos Weddelli- 

ana, per doceii 9 0-18 
Crotons, per dozen 12 0-30 
Cyclamen, per dz. 10 0-16 
Cypcrus altemifo- 

lius, dozen ... 4 0-60 

— laxus, per doz. 4 0-60 
DaffqdiU, per doz. 6 0-90 
Dracainas, per doz. 0-24 
Erica hyemalis, dz. 15 0-18 



s 

10 

9 

12 

24 

4 



.d. s.d. 
0-UO 
0-18 

0-18 
0-dOO 
0-90 













Erica gracilis, dz. 

— melanthera,dz. 

— Wilmoreana,p. 
dozen 

— persoluta alba 
EuonymuB, per dz. 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 7 0-10 

— in small and 

large 60's ... 16 0-25 

— in 48*8, per dz. 4 0-10 

— in 82's, per dz. 10 0-18 
Ficus elastica, doz. 9 0-12 

— repens,perdoz. 4 0-6 
Genistas, per doz. 8 0-10 
Hyacinths, per dz. 9 0-12 
Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per dozen 12 0-18 

— Fosteriana', 

per dozen ... 12 0-21 
Latania borbonica, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 
Lilacs, each ... 4 0-10 
Lilium longi- 

florum, per dz. 18 0-80 

— lancifolium, 

per dozen ... 18 0-24 
Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen ... 18 0-80 
Marguerites,white» 

per dozen ... 6 0-90 
Orange trees in 

fruit, each ... 8 (^ 6 
Primulas, per doz. 8 0-40 
Selaginella, dozen 4 0-60 
Solanum capsicas- 

trum, per doz. 8 0-12 
Splneajaponica,dz. 9 0-15 



the 
per 



Fruit 

Apples, per barrel, 
Nova Scotian ; 

— Fallawaters ... 

— Russets 

— Greenings 

— Baldwins 

— Blenheims ... 

— Kibstous 

— King of 
Pippins 
Canadian, 
barrel : 

— Russets 

— Greenings 

— Ben Davis ... 

— Baldwins 

— U.S.A., New- 
towns, p.barrel 

— Newtown Pip- 
pins, per case 

Apricots (Cap e), 

per box 
Bananas, bunch : 

— West Indian, 
red ... ... 

— No. 1 

— No. 2 ... 

— Extra ^ 

— Giants.^ ... 

— Jamaica 

— Loose, per dz. 
Cranberries, per 

case 
Custard Apples, p. 

dozen 

Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 

Grape Fruit, case 



Awaraga Wholaaala Prioat. 

s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 

Grapes (English), 

Alicante, p. lb. 18-26 

— Gros Cofmar, 
per lb 16-30 

— Almerias, per 
dozen lbs. ... 6 0-80 

— Almeria, bar- 
rels 23 0-25 

Lemons : 

— Messina, case 8 0-15 
Lychees, per box... 10-12 
Mandarines, boxes 10-16 

— Palermos, lOO's, 
box 4 0-48 

Nectarines (Cape) 6 0-10 
Nuts, Cobnuts, per 

doz. lb 6 0-66 

— Almonds, bags 64 — 

— Brazils, new, 
per cwt. ... 66 — 

— Barcelona per 
bag 82 6 — 

— Cocoa nuts. 100 10 6-18 6 

— Chestnuts, Re- 
don bass ... 7 0-90 

— Italian bags ^ 11 0-18 
Oranffes, per case : 

— Valencia ... 10 0-W 

— Jamaica ... 11 0-13 

— Navels ... 11 0-12 6 

— Jaffa U 6-13 6 

— Seville Bitters, 
200's, boxes ... 7 0-90 

Peaches (Cape) ... 6 0-10 
Pears (Calif omian) , 

per case ... 10 Oil 
Pineapples, each... 2 3-86 
4 — Plums (Cape), per 
11 0-U 6 case 4 0-60 



23 0-24 
22 0-25 
16 0-18 
20 0-21 
16 0-18 
20 0-21 

27 0-28 

28 0-24 



26 0-27 
22 0-28 

17 0-18 

18 0-19 

25 0-30 
10 6-16 
10 — 



7 6 
60 



80 
6 6- 
6 6- 

8 0-10 

9 0-18 
46-60 
9-18 



.. U 0-12 



40-60 



Vagatablaa : Avaratft Wholaaala Prteaa. 



A-tichokes(French) , 
per dozen 

— English, i bush. 

— bags 

Asparagus, Sprue 

French, bimdle 

— French Giant, 
per bundle ... 

— Paris Green, 
bundle 

Beans (French), 
packet 

— Jersey, per lb. 

— Haricots,pr.bz. 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

— Niger, p. bask. 
Beetroot, bushel ... 
Brussels Sprouts, 

per I bushel... 
Cabbages, per mat 
(about 80 to 40 
heads) ... 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots,French pad 

— per bag, un- 
washed 

— washed 
Cauliflowers.p.tally 

— Italian, basket 

Celeriac, per doz. 

Celery, p. dz. bdls. 

Chicory, per lb. ... 

Chow Chow, p. dz. 

Cucumbers, p. doz. 

Endive, per dozen 

Horseradish, for- 
eign, per dozen 
bunales 

Leek«, 12 bimdles 

Lettuces (French), 

per dozen 



t.d. s.d. 



6-8 
6 — 



86 — 

6-08 

26 0-800 

46-60 



6-08 
0-20 
6 — 



60 — 
46 ~ 
16 — 

16-20 



26-80 
2 — 
80 — 

20 — 
2 6-29 
60-80 
80-4 
20-2 6 
8 0-10 
4-0 6 
80 — 
6 0-12 
18-19 



12 
16- 



20 



12-19 



Lettuces (French), 

Cos, per dozen 

Mint, per dozen ... 

M usbroom6(house) 

— Buttons, per lb. 
Mustard and Cress, 

per dozen ptm. 

Onions (ValexMBla), 

case 

— pickling, per 
bushel 

— French, | bag.. 

— Dutch, luig ... 

— English, bag... 
Peas (French), per 

packet 

— French, p. pad 
Parsley, 12 buncnes 

— I bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— per boig 
Potatos (French), 

crates, per lb. 

— Canary, cwt.... 
Radishes (French), 

per dozen 
Rhubarb (English), 

per dozen 
Salsafy, p.dz. bdls. 
Savoys, per mat 

(holding about 

80 to 40) 
Seakale, doz. pts. 
Tomatos : — 

— Canary, per 
bundle 

Turnips, per cwt. 

— bags 

— washed, cwt.... 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches .. 



s.d. s.d. 

8 0-60 
60 - 

10- 1 
10 — 

10-16 

70 - 

2 0-26 
26 - 
8 (^ 4 
46 - 

06-06 
50-60 
20 - 
2 0-26 
18 — 
26 - 

08-0 4 
10 0-18 

18-^6 

10- 1 2 
86 - 



2 0-23 
12 0-14 



10 0-14 
8 6-40 
8<^ 40 
40 — 

04-06 



Remarks.— Valencia Oranges now arriving are of very 
poor quality, consequently this has caused a greater demand 
for those from California and Jamaica. Madeira Beams were 
a short supply this week, and samples have realised high 
prices. £, //. /?., CoverU Gartten, Wednesday, Fcbntary 17, 
1907, 

POTATOS. 

Bedfords, 66s. to 80s. ; Blacklands, 65s. to 763. ; Lincolns, 
70s. to 956. : Yorks, 80s. to 100s. ; Dunbars. 90s. to 120s. ; 
Teiieriffe, 10s. to 12s. cwt. Trade has been bad during the 
past week, and stocks have largely increased. Firm prices 
are, however, maintained. W. J. C. 6* 5., CoveiU Gardeft, 
February 27, 1907. 

OOVENT GARDEN '.FLOWER MARKET. 

Trade is very quiet and supplies are over plcntiftiL 
with the exception of really go.jd Ferns, supplies of 
which are a little short, the spring-grown plants being 
later than usual, while the autumn stock is exhausted. 
Cyrtomiums are the most plentiful amongs(. Ferns, and 
just at this season the old form is better than the 
variety Fensomi and others with broad pinnules. 
Asplenium biforme is fairly good both in 48 and la 
size pots. Many of the specimens of Aralia Sieboldi 
seen are very " soft." Araucaria. exccha is cheaper. 
Aspidistras are also lower in prices. Palms vary but 
little ; thev are well supplied in all sizes. Among 
flowering plants Cinerarias are now plentiful, and their 
prices have fallen coosidciably. The 4>est samples of 
Genistas do not realise more than los. per dozen. 
Erica Wilinoreana and the whito variety are much better 
in quality than usual, the late autumn Scing favourable 
for the formation of their blooms. £. persoluta alba is 
also very good. Indian Azaleas axe over plentiful. 
Narcibsu^, Hyacinths and Tulips are all much cheaper. 
Acacia ovata and A. Dmmmondi, also Boronia roega- 
sttgma* are now seen. Primulas to be had include 
PrimulA aincosis and P. obcooica. Marguerites are 
plentiful and good. Solanums are almost over for ih,c 
season. 
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Cot Flo webs. 

Daffodils are the leading feature, among cut flowers : 
their prices have fallen considerably, during the past 
week. We now see many of the better sorts, such as 
Emperor. Horsfieldi, Henry Irving, Sir Watkin, Stella, 
and others. Some of the finest Lily of the Valley I 
have ever seen was on view this morning, but prices 
for this flower have « dropped. Of Callas it it difficult 
to state prices ; the best fresh blooms are In demand, 
but I have seen samples sold at from as. to as. 6d. per 
dozen. Lilium longiflortun still realises favourable 
prices. L. lancifolium is more abundant and conse- 
quently cheaper. English Violets sell fairly well. 
Amon? Roses some of the best blooms of Richmond 
have made las. to 15s. per dozen, but good blooms of 
General Jacqueminot are realising from 4s. to 6s. per 
dozen only. It is very difficult to give even approxi- 
mate prices for Roses. Many of the small blooms are 
disposed of for very poor returns, even if sold at all. 
Carnations also vary very considerably : many of the 
blooms are not of the best quality. Gardenias are still 
very scarce. Camellias are sold for almost any sum. 
Extra special quality Tulips keep up remunerative 
prices. Good Asparagus is not abundant, but other 
kinds of foliage are well supplied. A. H., Cov*ni 
Gmrdc», Wtdmesday, February ^7, tgoj. 



THE WEATHER. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week ending February 37. 

Rapid changes in temperature. After four cold days there 
came a change to warmer weather. On the two coldest 
nights the exposed thermometer registered respectively 
18 and 15 degrees of frost. The ground temperatures have 
varied greatly during the week. On the first oay the reading 
at 1 foot deep was 40^, four days later 35°, and at the present 
time 40", which is slightly warmer than is seasonable. At 
9 feet deep thechaii^es were, of course, not quite as marked. 
Rain, snow, or hail fell on three days, but to the total 
depth of less than a tenth of an inch. The soil has 
now become drier. In fact, on each of the last two 
days only a few drops have trickled through either of 
the percolation gauges. The sun shone on an average 
for 4^ hours a day, or for 1) hour a day longer than 
is usual at this season. On the sunniest day the sun was 
shining brightly for 7 hours 20 minutes, an unusually 
good record for Februarv. On the other hand, on two 
consecutive days the sun snone for less than an hour. The 
first day of the' week was vcrv windy, but since then calms 
and light winds have prevailed. On the 20th the average 
velocity of the wind between 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. was 34 miles 
an hour, and in the windiest hour 96 miles was recorded — 
direction W.N.W. The mean amount of moisture in the 
air at 3 o'clock in the afternoon fell short of a seasonable 
quantity for that hour by 8 per cent. A selected bush of the 
Wild Hazel first showed a fertile flower on the 26th inst., 
which is eight days later than its average date in the pre- 
vious 16 years, and 11 days later than last year. E. M., 
bcrkhamsted, February 27 ^ 1907. 



SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 



Hawick Horticultural SocisTy's annual summer show 
to be held in the Exchange Halls, on Saturday, August 81. 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural Sociktv's spring 
show, to be held on Wednesday and Thursday, May 8 and 9, 
and autumn show, to be held on Wednesdav and Thursday, 
September 11 and 12, 1907. Secretary, P. Murray Thomson, 
Esq., 6, York Place, Edinburgh. 



John Vickerv.— This Gardener died on 4he 
20th ult., al the age of 67 years Deceased had 
bfeen Gardener for the past 19 years to Miss Keen, 
of The Cedai^, Streatham Hill, and was previously 
Gardener at Wood End, Chichester. Sussex, 
Oakdene, Holmwood, Surrey, and Porter's Park, 
Shenley, Herts. 



ENQUIRIES AND REPLIES. 

Primui^as. — In answer to S. G., I may state 
that 1 have prown a batch of Primula stellata as 
two-years-old plants this season, with greater 
success than 1 at first anticipated. They were 
grown in 5-inch pots in the first year, and last June 
they were repotted into 7-inch pots, shaking off the 
loose soil and repotting in the usual compost. 
From that time, until the end of October, they 
remai ned in a span frame, stood on ashes. Since 
then they have been in a span-roofed house, in 
which the temperature at night was kept at about 
60**. During the summer they were only shaded, 
when found to be suffering from bright sunshine, 
and apart from having occasional dressings of 
artificial manure, they were given very little atten- 
tion. The plants are now in full bloom, and as 
good as could t)e wished for, I should advise 
anyone wishing for good plants of Primula stellata 
to grow them for two years. /. Hoare, Grenehunt 
Park Gardens. 

- The successful cultivation of Primulas as 



Primula sinensis is less hardy and more suscep- 
tible to the effect of damp. Early in April dis- 
mantle the one-year-old plants of all flowers and 
flower stems, scrape a little of the old surface soil 
away, and if necessary remove a tew of the bottom 
leaves, so as to leave a clear stem an inch or more 
in length. Mix some clean moss and silver sand, and 
pack this compost firmly round the stem, filling the 
vacant space on the top of the soil as far up as the 
base of the growing leaves. Place the plants on a 
bottom of coal ashes in a frame, near the glass, 
and keep the frame closed for a time. Keep the 
moss damp, and shade the plants from strong sun- 
shine. When the plants have rooted into the 
moss, cut the stems through at the level of the old 
soil in the pots, pot them into as small pots as pos^ 
sible at first, then pot on in the usual way. These 
plants will be found much superior to seedlings. 
Plants grown from seeds sown in June, and win- 
tered in 8 J -inch pots, if potted on carefully in the 
following spring, will also make good plants for 
flowering in the following winter. W. M. Af. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• ^, • The EtlUor will be glad to receive, for considera- 
tion, targe photographs 0/ horticultural subjects, suitablt 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal, 



two-years-old plants is a simple process, especially 
with those of the " stellata " strain. The ordinary 



Bird-lime : Vitis. This substance is usually 
made by boiling the inner bark of the Holly 
until it is of sufficient viscosity. On page 1^ 
in our issu^ for March 3, 1906, is described a 
method of making a bird-lime from linseed- 
oil. Put the oil into a can, place the tin in 
a saucepan of water, and let it boil slowly 
till it is of the required thickness or sticki- 
ness. 

Calceolarias Failing: Subscriber, Without 
sseing the plants, we can only attribute the in- 
jury to frost. Examine the plants to see if 
they arc properly rooted, or whether wire- 
worm has eaten them below the ground. 

Carnation Shoots : Correspondent. These are 
attacked by the ' ' Carnation fly,-' ' a dipterous 
insect resembling the common house fly, but 
smaller. Your only course is to remove the 
infected shoots and burn them, and the only 
means of preventing the insects laying their 
eggs is to dust the shoots, when moist, with 
dalmation powder soon after layering. R. N,' 

Cutting and Relaying Turves : One who wishes 
to know. Assuming your acre of pasture land to 
be square, the line will have to be stretched 171 
times one way at 14 inches apart, and the same 
number of times the other way (crosswise) at the 
same distance from line to line, cutting into the 
grass about 2 inches deep with an edging iron, 
two men being engaged in doing the work, start- 
ing from opposite ends as they shift the line. 
This will give 37,337 turves 14 inches square, or 
thereabouts, when cut evenly, between 1 and 2 
inches deep, with the turfing iron. We think a 
fair price for cutting the turves, carting them 
200 yards and relaying them temporarily, would 
be £12. And in this sum allowance is made for 
the nature and character of the turf to be cut. 
inasmuch as some grassv surfaces have very 
fibry and wiry roots, and are, therefore, much 
harder to cut than are turves of an opposite 
character. 

Fish Hatchery : Fisher. During recent years a 
number of books have been written upon this 
subject, many of which can be had for a few 
shillings. "The History of Howietoun," by 
Sir R. Maitland, published at 21s.. by T. and A. 
Constable, Edinburgh, and "An Angler's 
Paradise," by J. J. Armistead, published at 
12s. 6d. by The Angler, Scarborough, are two 
of the best, and you will be able to find all the 
information you require in either. See also an 
article on this subject to be published in an 
early issue. 

Insect in Vinery : Vitis, The sf>ecimen you 
send is one of the weevils. Trap them with 
slices of such vegetables as Carrots and Pota- 
tos. They commit their depredations mostly 
at night time, when they should be hunted 
with the aid of a lantern. See the Calendar 
of Garden Operations^ p. 128. 

Iris : F. C. P. The Iris corms have not, in any 
way, been injured by insects. The small grubs 
present in one of the decayed specimens have 
nothing whatever to do with the origin of the 



disease. I find on examination that the rotten 
corms are filled with the mycelium of a fungus, 
but this is apparently post hoe, as I failed to 
find anv trace of a fungus in either the partly 
decayed corms or the leaves. My own inlcr- 
pretation is that the disease is possibly due to 
bacteria. R. N. 

Mushroom Bed : IV . R. You should make a 
fresh bed and insert spawn as last year. Ob- 
tain Mushrooms and How to Grow Them^ by 
Jno. F. Barter, price Is 2d., post free. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
sut>scribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both ot 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and lat>el them properly, to give 
every information as to the coiroty the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Corresipondettts 
not answered in one issue are reqtu^ttd to 
he so good /It to consult the following numbers. 
Vrvvts: Cantre^n. 1, Reinette' de Breda: 9, 
Hanwell Souring; 8» Maltster; 4, Norfolk 
Bearer.— JT. M. U Court of Wick ; 2, Norfolk 
Stone Pippin ; 3, Duchess' Favourite ; 4, Lodge- 
more Nonpareil ', 6, Not recognised ; 6, Blen- 
. heim Pippin. 

Plants : /. F. S. Cattlcya Percivaliaoa and 
Haemaria discolor, more frequently called Good- 
yera discolor in gardens. It is a very useful 
terrestrial Orchid, easily grown in an ordinary 
wanri plant-house. — A. S. 1, Cryptomeria 
elegans ; 2, Osmanthus aquifolius ; 3, Con- 
nin ^hamia sinensis ; 4. Cephalotaxus drupacea ; 
6. Retinospora squarrosa. — C. E. F. Bletia 
patula. Please send better specimen of the 
other, with flowers. — R. 0. Y. 1, Isochilus 
linearis ; 2. Epidendrum polybulbon ; 3. Stelis 
ophioglossoides ; 4, Brassia verrucosa ; 5. Coelo- 
gyne sparsa. — E. C, C. D. The variegated one 
is Pteris cretica albo-lineata, the other Cyrto- 
mium falcatum. — F.D., Cheshire. 1, Asparagus 
plumosus ; 2, Pteris serrulata cristata : 3, Selagi- 
nella denticulata ; 4, Cyperus altemifoUUs ; 5. 
Coelogyne cristata ; 6. Cytisus racemosus. — 
T.G.S. W. Cypripcdium venustum and Den- 
drobium Farmeri. — G. A. Primula (next week) ; 
2. Begonia, probably fuchsioides. 

Narcissus Empress : /. C. The reason is that no 
flowers Mrere found in the bulbs last spring. The 
bulbs are apparently healthy and will flower 
probably next spring. Why no flowers were 
produced last spring is more than we can tell. 

Orchid Flower-Buds Failing : W. J, N. The 
statement which you give seems to point to the 
possibility of the temperature having fallen too 
low on some occasion, even if only for a short 
time. The fall in temperature was not sufficient 
to afifect the Odontoglossums. but the other 
plants, which required more heat than Odonto- 
glossums, and a drier air, were injured. Other- 
wise, foul air from the stokehole, or other 
source, must have got into the houses. , 

Roses for Exhibition ; P. F. P. We do not 
think the conditions you mention would be 
suitable for growing Roses in pots for exhi- 
bition. Should you be able to find a more open 
position, you might try growing Roses in pots, 
but not for exhibition. We shall then be pleased 
to advise you as to the best varieties to grow. 

ToMATa Plants: Alpine. The tiny seedlings 
are attacked with the " damping-off fungus 
(Pythium sp.). You may secure sufficient 
plants for your purpose if you prick them out 
into fresh soil. If this is impossible, you 
mqst sow again in Soil 6btained from a 
different source. Other question next week. 

Communications Rfceivpd.— D. R. VV.— W. E. B,— Board 
of Agriculture Sheep-Dipping ReguUtions — Nattooal 
Poultry Conference— C. B.— p. M.— W. J. B.— A. C. B,— 

F. W.— C. T. D.-^O. McK,— R. W.P. anS Sons, Can voo 
not send us a piece?— T. A. (next week).— F. G. S. W.— 
J. C.-E. C. C. D.-W. & N.— G. P.-N. E. B.-B. L.- 
A. L. G.— W. B.— C. p. & Co.— R. A. B. C— Subscriber— 
S. C.-F. B. S.-J. MacP.— M. L. L.— G. B.-F. W. P.- 
H. S. H.— W. G. J. -A. P.-W. 1, B.— D. R. W.— J. C- 

G. T. F.— E. C.-P.-M., Haarlem. Contribmions to the 
R.G.O.F, box : J. H., Is.— Alpine, 6d. 
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who know nothing about the mutter, revilini; 
the way in which street trees in large towns 
are pruned^" mutilated " is the usual term. 
Vet, after a good many years' experience in 
pruning trees, I cotifess I do not s«e that it can 
be done much better th.-in it is, as long as the 
prc:>ent sorts of trees are planted. It is evi- 
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FASTIGIATE TREES. 

AMONG the aberr.int forms of garden 
trees, those with a pendulous or weep- 
ing habit are, on the whole, much more 
apprectalcd than those with an opposite ten- 
dency. The reason for this is, 1 suppose, 
that the pendulous trees are more graceful 
and pretty than the others. There is also a 
cCTtain kind of sentimentality about weeping 
ife«i which is pleasing to many minds. Still, 
if we value trees for the emotions they inspire, 
there is something to be said for the erect- 
growing kinds. To me, at any rate, few 
trees are more admirable than a well-grown, 
writ-placed L€>mbardy Poplar, conveying, as 
it does in much the same way as a fine church 
>pjfe, a sense of lofty aspiration. 

The value of such trees, too, in the garden 
bndgrape is well known, relieving monolon. 
WIS lines of vegetation as they do more 
tfffctually than anything else and enhancing, 
!>?■ contrait, the beauty and characteristics of 
«hw and different types of growth with 
whlth they may be associated. 

There Is one lue to xvhich some of these 
"'■'ct.gfowing trees might well be put, and 
tfut ii for planting in streets. It is a com- 
"•Kin thing to hear people, especially those 
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dent that if two rows of big trees like Planes, 
Horse Chestnuts, Elms, and Limes are put 
into streets which a single row would more 
than fill if let alone, nothing but severe 
cutting will ke^ them within proper bounds. 
It strikes one, Iberefore, that treei naturally 



o( a narrower habit might well be given a 
trial. For instance, the Guernsey Elm pre- 
serves for many years a narrow, pyramidal 
outline, which the managers of our present 
street trees can only get by such a u^e of the 
knife and saw as makes the trees hideous for 
a considerable portion of their existence. The 
specimen of Guernsey Elm here illustrated 
(fig. 67) has never been pruned so far as 1 am 
aware, and I have known it for upward of 
twenty years. As will be noticed, it is stilt 
a comparatively narrow tree. All this, of 
course, applies more especially to the smaller 
cities and towns and to the outer suburbs of 
London. In the central parts of London and 
Manchester and other such cities, the Plane is 
by far the best tree for street planting, often, 
in fact, the only one. 

Although nearly all our kmg-cultivated 
trees have sported into erect-growing, as welt 
as pendulous forms, a great many of the 
former are but little known in gardens. It 
may be of interest, therefore, to bring to- 
gether a few notes on some of these. 

The propagation of these fastigiate forms 
is most safely and conveniently effected by 
grafting, and the typical form should in each 
case be preferred as the stock. It is a curious 
fact, however, that several of them come 
partly true from seed, perhaps more fre- 
quently than is generally supposed. The Irish 
Vew and fastigiate Oak are examples. Only 
a small proportion, however, come true, and 
to avoid waste of time waiting to see how 
the seedlings develop, most |>eople prefer arti- 
ficial modes of increase. Several varieties 
mentkuied can easily be struck from cuttings, 
' like the Yew, Lawson Cypress varieties, 
Thuya ^igantea, &c, 

Ql'escus ?ed unci: lata rASTiGiATA (Cypresi 
Oak). — Although this tree has long been known 
ill gardens {it is said to grow spontaneously in 
certain parts of South-western Europe), it cannot 
ba described as a common or well-known one. 
Vet it is, as I think the accompanying illustration 
of a specimen at Kew will show, a very slciking 
fastigiate tree (fig. 66). In its leafless state it 
very much resembles the Lombardy Poplar, but 
it has the advantage ol being longeT-lived and 
fleer from insect attack. In leaf and all other 
characteis except habit it is like the common 
Oak. It is commonly known both here and in 
France as the Cypress Oak (ChSne Cyprisl, 
There are several forms of this variety in culti- 
vation — one with variegated leaves, another with 
tortuous branches, Stc. — but none of them 
possesses a greater value than the ordinary 
pyramidal forn> eirepi it be tlVit called viridU, 
which is said to have leaves of a richer green. 
[There is a very fine specitnen of the (asligiata 
Uak in the gardens of the Trianon, Versailles. — 
Ed.1 

FACVS SVtVATICA VAB. FASTIGIATA (DaWyck 

Beech).— The common Beech haa sported into 
quite a variety o( pendulous formi, but nn'.tl 
lately 1 had regatded it as one of the few 
common trees that bad not developed an up- 
right-growing one. The Kew collection, how- 
ever, has acquired one during the past winter 
through the generosity of Mr. F, R. S. Balfour. 
Il if a layer from e large tree growing at Mr 
Ballour's place at Dawyck, uid as he desires the 
tree to bear that name I have pleasure in putting 
it on record. ^ 

Ui.uvs uoNTAtia.— The only leally well, 
marked faitigiat* varieties of the Wych Kim 
are U, nontana failigiata (the "Exeter" Elml 
and a yellow-leaved form of the same, somc- 
timas koowQ m Ulmat Wredei. Of aeither cif 
tbew coold aiach be aaid in tecomnendatio'i, 
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except that they aie strikingly different fiom any variety for planting in streets hai already been 

otbei Elm. The finest Exeter Elm I know is in relerred to (see lig. 67). Two smaU-teaved 

Canon Ellacombe'g garden at Bitton. The trunk varieties of U. campesliis, also eiect in habit, 

girths 11 feet at 5 feet from the ground. As a m Beraidi and viminalis stiicta. ; they must. 
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exactly fasligiale, 
and mueh more < 
The best of (hem 



— There are several varie- 
Elm which, whilst ntt 
! of narrower proportions 
. in growth than the lype- 
what we grow at Kew 



the Guernsey Elm var, Wheatleyi, although ii 
does not seem to di&et in any way from the 
so-called Hertfordshire Elm. The valu« of Ihis' 



UiMUS GLABRA coKNCBtENSis (Cornish Elm), — 
This tree, although not so pyramidal as the 
Guernsey or Hertfordshire Elm, is still very 
much more narrow in piopoilion to its height 
than the ordinary Ulmua glabra. It also would 
make a useful street tree. 

Betula AtBA PYttAsimALis. — So chftiacteristii; 
of the Silver Birch— the "Lady of the Woods" 



ffis the delicate grace of its pendulous twigs, 
that the columnar variety shown in the illustra- 
tion (fig. B8) must be regarded, as one of th& 
most remarkable of the many varieties of tb<:t 
popular tree. I bftieve i( is quite uncommcn. 
Although such a variant from the type, it is in 
no way deficient in elegance, especially when, 
as in the picture, it is seen bending to the 
breeie (fig. 68). [Vi'e received a specimen from 
the lale M. Van Voliem, which has now attained 
a considerable size.— En,] 

Bettla pl-uila fast iGi at a.— The " Low 
Birch " is a native of North America, and this 
erect variety ot it is also of American origin, 
ll forms a columnar shrub 6 to 10 feet high, 
distinct, but of no particular merit as an orna- 
mental plant. 

ROBINIA I-5KUDACACLA FASTICIATA. — ThiS 

curious tree, now seldom seen, is represented 
ii the collection of I^guminosx at Kew by .i 
specimen 50 feet or so high. In habit il is one 
of the most erectand columnar of this class ol 
trees, narrower, indeed, in proportion to its 
height than the Lombardy Poplar (fig. 69). 
Among the many curious varieties of the Acacia 
is one whicb has the divisions of each leaf 
reduced to three or even to one large leaflet 
only. Il is called »ar. monophylla. Like the or- 
dinary pinnate-leaved form this also has sported 
into a fastigiate form, thus making a doubly 
Ctlrious tree. W. J. Bean, 

{To be eonlinuid.) 



MARKET aABDEHIWa. 

GRAPES. 

Not only now, but all through the season, 
Grapes tuve been realising good prices. The 
only time when Ibey have been very cheap was 
in the autumn, when growers were clearing their 
vineries for the bousing of Chrysanthemums. 

Lime is now laigely used in market viueries, 
being freely forked into the borders. Neither 
Belgian Groa Cplmar nor Fieitch Alicante are 
of the usual good quality, yet the former are 
making 2s. 0d. per lb. 

No eSott should be spared in inducing a free 
root aclioQ in the borders by feeding, Sc. 

At Messrs. Rochford's Tumford Nurseries, 
which I visited recently, some tons of Grape* 
are still hanging on the vines. The viiieries are 
utilised for bousing other subjects in boxes or 
pots, but ample precaution is taken to aee that 
the vines do not suffer'from their presence. 

The promise of good crops ol lioth Alicante 
and Gios Colmar.was satisfactory. 

Four-year-old planted vines of AUcanlo In the 
newer houses were not started, but the bud%^ei« 
swdling without beaL . These houses are now 
filled with Lili'um longifiomm. Tbe above &^ 
is realising 3$. Gd. per lb, for both Alicante' and 
Gros Cblmar. ■ ■ ■ 

All kiiow that il is folly to allow Grapes t9 
continue to hang on the vines unless Ib^ aie of 
the best quality. Supplies Of the best qnality 
Muscats were never equal to the demand. 

GRAPE THINNINGS. 

These are now seen both from Worthing and 

Guernsey, and having very immature seeds are 

at their best conditions for tarts, S:c. They are 

sure to meet with a ready demand. 

FRENCH BEANS, 

Good samples in jib.. bundles ate selling well - 
at 2s. 6d. per lb, I note this, as it is too often 
said that English-grown Beans are not wanted. 
Present appearances point to a good demand^ 
and one that will last until Easter is over. ~ 
ADIANTUM FERNS. 

These are not grown so largely as formerly,' 
hence those who have tfaem are finding a gooJ 
market. Cite grower in the trade informed me«^ 
few days ago that Adiantums in all sites weK 
his best line, and this I can well believ^,'. 
Sltfhm Ca:IU. ' ^' 
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WILTON PARK, BEACONSFIELD. 
A uo^T plosant run of about 40 minutes from 
PlddingtoD, through scenery unsurpassed in the 
TicinitT of London, brought me to Oeaconsf.clil 
Station, and after a drive of about 15 minut:s 
1 came to the straggling, old-woild village of the 
same name', From the eastern end of the wide 
(tnet which forms the main (hoioughfat^ may 
be Men the main entrance to Wilton Park. Dis- 
mitsiDj tbe vehicle at this point, I walked about 
liine-quaitcn of a mile to tbe gardens, where I 
«u met bjr the eneigetic auA goaial he6d 
gardener, Mr. II. Peiry. On walking thioiigli 
the park, which is pleasantly midulatiagi I wm 
impressed with the fine (pecineni of forest 
tnei, indicating in a mukod degree tbe rich 
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rhartclfr lA ihe (oil. There were noble speci- 
mcn* of Oak, IlIio, and Beech ; especially fine 
<r<n the Oak and Beech, and though unques- 
tiMably of great age, they exhibited a vigour 
ruely aeen in old trees. They contained no 
dead and decaying wcod, therefore the routs 
te» not luflered from the drought of recent 



t preaent in Ihe occupation of 
Su John Aird, Bart., is admirably situated on 
tbt crown of a gentle elevation, and commands 
• knely view of a charming dell adjacent to the 
boDW, and a more extended view of the district 
koQCD aa Oerraid's Cross. It is a sub.it.-intial- 
'ookuj (Iraclure, and snggesti comfort rather 



than architectural grandeur. Formal flower gar- 
dening is not practised at Wilton, and with good 
reason, as the position of the mansion and 
grounds, with their oinamenlal trees, shrubs, 
Roses, and a few flower beds judiciously inter- 
spersed, convey a picture to the lover of pleasure 
ground effect auch at could not be obtained from 
any amount of tummer.bedding, however skil. 
fully arranged. The present occupier, being a 
true lover .^f Nature and keenly obiervani, has 
planted clumps of choice Rhododendrons in 
positions from which the best effect can be 
obtained. These were planted freely apart in 
the grass, no formal beda having been made, 
though, of course, fresh soil was used in plant- 
ing, and evidently this had been of the right 
kind, for, despite the extreme drought of the 
past season, the growth made was in every way 
satisfactory. I also noted a newly planted 
Cherry orchard, which in its own season will 
beautify tbe landscape. 

On entering the kitchen garden, which is 5} 
acres in extent and which has been skilfully laid 
out, one is impreasedby theevidenresof abygone 
art, viz., well-trained fruit trees. Here are to be 
seea Pears, Peaches, and Figs eihibiting in theii, 
growtb an amount of vigour that is marve1loi:s ; 
but if any doubt should exist as to the ng« of 
tbe trees, the peculiar system of training which 
was a feature of tbe forties and fifties, is so well 
illuslraled that any practical gardener readily 
arrives at their approximate age. 

Here also was seen a splendid border of hybrid 
perpetual Roses. Rarely have I seen stronger 
growths, and that in varieties that are by no 
means strong growers generally ; the p«*ging- 
down system is adopted here, aiid I have no 
doubt that when in full bloom the plants will 
present a feature of grandeur. 

Herbaceous plants are here represented, not in 
massive clumps but in substantially laid out 
borders skirting the garden paths, and they are 
represented by < the best known varieties of this 
useful family, especially those adapted for cut 
flower purposes. 

Standard fruit trees, like those on the walls, 
are showing signs of age, but are alill vigorous 
and produce large quantities of sound fruit. 
Cox's Orange Pippin being represented by many 
trees. The glasshouses are ol Ihe old -fashioned 
type and by no means suitable for present-day 
requirements ; but already a start has been made 
to TOBBMlel this df^parlment, and a very nice 
range of plant-houses has been put up. On 
the occasion of my last visit these w«re well 
filled, one house being allotted to Souvenir de 
la Malmaison Carnatious, of which Mr. Berry 
had a fine collection. The plants ivcre in per- 
fect health and absolutely free from "rust." 
Another house was devoted to the tre? or winter- 
flowering section,\of all of which Sir John Air'd 
is a devoted adiniier^. These plants were also 
in excellent condition, producing , abundant 
flowers, tbe well-known Enchantress being con- 
spicuously fine. ■ " ' ' . 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, wilhont which uo 
garden seems complttte nowadays, was occupjing 
the front position of yet another house, wl]i(e 
useful-sized plants of Adiantum cunealu'm Fern ^ 
tilled the back stages. Stove and greenhouse 
plants, especijUy the most useful types, were 
well represented by healthy, clean stock, each 
seemingly g«(ling the treatment suitable to bring 

I noted a ^jreat number of Koses in pols, which 
are in Ihiir luru placed under glasi, and I was 
informed they were satisfactory in every 
respect. Violets, too, are giown m several 
frames, and like everything else in these gardens, 
were absolutely clean and flowering profusely. 
Mr. Berry has been very busily employe] since 
taking charge of these gardens, in Ihe planting 
before noted, and in pulling the garden and other 
paths into a good condition. His eflorts in 



this respect speak (or themselves, as the neiit 
appearance of the newly-laid edging, uiih a 
liberal coaling o( gravel, and in sonu cas?s a 
fouDdalioD of ballast on the paths, gives the 
garden a neat appcar^ce which cannot fail to 

Mr. Berry's extensive and varied experience in 
some of ihe leading gardens of the country, not- 
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ably Clumber, The Dell, and Dover House, now 
stand him in good slead ; and I have no doubt 
were the principals under whom he served to sea 
the garden now under his charge the/ would be 
highly pleas;d with the resuKi ol the pcrfotm- 
ances of their old pupil. /. F. 
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THE . STERILISATION OF SOIL. 

(Contliaud }rom pagi 130.) 
LEGpMiNous. Plants. 

Anothek method by which free oitrogan is le- 
cUimed from the almospheie is by the combined 
action of certain species of bacteria and some 
.of the Jiighel plants. Green-leaved plants, citliei 
than iHuM of the great family of Leguminosa 
and a few others, are unable to make Msa of the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere. It has been 
found, however, that Beans, Clovers, Peas, and 
other leguminous plants growing in soil pooc in 
nitrogen obtained t^iiS substance from some 
source other thafi l^ ^oil in which; they grow. 
This nitrogen has fcjen found to be derived 
^om the atmospbei^' A' leguminous plint de- 
telops upon ' its roots small nodules or root 
tubercles, and these "are found upon microscopic 
^lamination to contain little colonies of bacteria. 
The plant and the bacteria together succeed in 
extracting the iiitrogen from the atmosphere, 
Yhich permeatea the soil, and becomes fiied 
in th* tubercles and the toots in the (onn of 
nitrogen-compounds. The result is that after a 
proper period of growth, the amount of fixed 
nitrogen in the plant is found to have decidedly 
increased. 

The food cycle is a complete oa«. The food 
matter leaves the soil to enter the plant, from 
the plant it passes to the animal, from the animal 
to the bacterium )^jid from the bacterium through 
a series of other bacteria bade again to the soil- 
Thus tbe condition of Nature and the existence 
of life is based upon the ubiquitous presence 
of bacteria, and upon their continual action and 
re-action in connection with both destructive and 
constructive purposes. 

For the roicro -organ isms to carry on their 
work successfully, there must be a sufficiency of 
oxygen, warmth, moisture, and salifiable bas« 
in the soil. The loit must be permeable to 
gases, or the organisms will not devdop and 
carry on their word. Moisture also must be 
present, but not in excess, for this will prevent 
the air from penetrating into it, and the or- 
ganisms then work slowly 6c not at all. Warmth 
is all important, for, according to Sclilcesing and 
Munti, soil-bacteria develop quickest at 96" 
Fahr., and are extremely fe^le ait a temperature 
below 40" Fahr., or above 122" Fahr. On the 
other hand, the fermentative bacteria, as in the 
case of those found in silos, and in fermenting 
beds and manure heaps, grow rapidly at a tem- 
perature of 140- to 160° Fahr. 

The bacteria affecting agriculture and tiorti- 
culture, so far as nitrate production is con- 
cerned, comprise those engaged in tbe decom- 
position of nitrogenous matter ; the nitrifying 
organisms whose work is to oxidise the products 
of previous decomposition into nitrites and then 
into 'nitrates, and the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
that appropriate the atmospheric nitrogen. They 
first thriveat a tenperatureof 140'' to IWFahr., 
the nitrifying are moat active at a temperature of 
99° Fahr., and the nitrogen -fixing species carry on 
their work successfully at 60'^to 65'^ Fahr. What, 
then, must be the effect of steaming or baking 
soil containing the all- important bodies known 
as' bacteria? 

Steaming, Bakinq and Scalding Soil. 

^teaming may mean any temperature from 
21fi° to 1,146'^ Fahr., baking implies any heat 
above the normal up to a temperature of 1,141" 
Fahr., the heat of a common fire (Daniell), and 
scalding, a very old method of so-called sterilisa- 
tion, any tempcratnre above the ordinary up to 
'^ISC Fahr. ; thus the maximum heat of scalding 
is [he mininHtm temperature of steaming, and 
baking is seldgat carried beiyoiid that heat (212" 
Fahr.). 

The procesa of scalding is performed wholly 
from above, that is, the soil or compost has the 
beiting water poured upon it, and this pro- 
cedure means that whilst the immediate surface 
may receive the water at little less than 212^^ 
Fahr., t^ heal will gradually diminish as the 



water penetfates or sinks into tbe soil; so that 
at a foot depth it certainly will not raise tbe 
temperature of the soil above the iieau of tbe 
two— the boiling water {212'' Fahr.) and that ol 
the soil (say, 80" Fahr.), oi lae'^ Fihr. This is 
4° Fahr. more than tlie le4»per8t>u« (122° Fahr.) 
at which soil bacteria become, as we have seen, 
extremely feeble. 

In baking tbe heat is not applied from above, 
encept in the case of paring and butuing, or 
burning rubbish or weeds on the surface, which 
practically sterilises the places of fire to the 
Client of prejudicing the crop, except as regards 
legumes. Clover, for instance, growing "well 
■where there has been bonfires, so that either the 
free nitrogen utilising micro-organ ism a are not 
hilled, or the micro-organisms exisl in the plant, 
that is, in the Clover seed. Baking may be done 



on a hot plate, or even in an oven or furnace^ 
which in either case means that the soil receives 
greater heat at the part in contact with the hoi 
plate, or at the outside of the compost in the case 
of the oven or furnace. When turves, for isistance, 
are placed with their grass sides on a nearly or 
quite red-hol plate, over an improvised furnace of 
loose bricks outdoors, the turves being about 3 
inches thick, and allowed to remain until the 
soil or upper surface is so hot that the band 
cannot be comfortably placed upon it for more 
than a minute, there is not a heating i.f that 
pan higher than 140" to 160" Fahr., or the 
temperature at which the fermentative bacteria 
not only live, but grow rapidly. In nn oven or 
furnace the outside of turves may be browned, 
but the inside, as in a loaf of bread or a pud- 



ding, i« not nearly to highly healed. The heat 
of thU may be 180° lo over 212°, but, u a mle, 
the compost being only baked on the outside, 
and then withdiawn, it is not mof( than 160''' 
lo ISO" Fahr. inside, so that the putrefactive 
micro-organisms, though certainly prejudiced, 
OS well demonstrated in the case of overheat- 
ing of fennenting materials, or dung heaps, 
may not be destroyed, but Uie subsequent 
itnnentation la case of tile hotbed or manure 
is relatively feeble, and the putrefaction of 
organic matter in baked turv«6 takes place 
ver7 slowly for a time, the Keating having a s.'^rt 
of preservative effect on the bifaolc substances, 
so that baked soil ddes not give as good imme- 
diate result in growth as compost from similar 
tur««s that have been Maek«d until all v«geta- 
tion has been reduced to tbe condition of mould 
and tbe decompositiou carried to the extent of 
a large formation of nitrates of lime, pota^, 
and soda in the heap. Gtorge Abbty. 
(To be curUinutd.) 



PLEIONE VUNNANENSIS. 
A little more than twelve month* aince 
Messrs. Sutton exhibited before tbe Orchid Com- 
mittee specimens of this very piMty spiecies 
which was referred to the Scientific Committee, 
where it at once received a botanical ceitificMe 
as a new and interesting species in gardens. 
Shortly after this Mr. Kolle described and figured 
tbe species in the Orchid Review, 1906, p. 81, 
fig. 10. The history of tbe plant and of its- 
original discovery in the mountains of V im mm 
by Mr. W. Hancock is given in the publicAtion 
above cited. Quito recently we received from 
Mr. James Edwards a photograph taken by him 
from a plant growing in the collection of H. J. 
Elwes, Esq., with the information that it was 
grown in an intermediate hous». The flowi^s are 
of a rosy-lilac colour and borne on a long stalk, 
hence it is suggested that the plant may be useful 
lo hybridists as affording a means of lengthen- 
ing the stem in some of its congeners. Whether 
that would be any improvement is a matter of 
individual taste. In any ca»e P. yunnanensis 
is an interesting addition to a beautiful genna. 



•TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
SCOTTISH GARDENS.' 

(Cmtimui from foft til.) 
DCNKELD. 

No true arboriculturist would pass Duokeld 
for the first time without making a pilgrimage 
to the two famous so-called "parent" Larches 
standing near the old cathedral. [See Gar- 
dtnirf Chronidc, Feb. 12, 1878, p, 2«.] They 
are the survivors of five trees planted there in 
1738 by tbe then Duke of AthoU. It is a matter 
for regret that one of them is now dying, having, 
it is believed, been struck by ligbtnjjig. The 
dimensions of the other are given on a tablet 
at its base : Height, 102 feet ; girth at 9 feet, 
17 (eel 2 inches ; girth at 86 feet, 8 feet 1 inch. 
Near the house are several other magnificcmt 
Larches, scarcely, if at all, inferior to this — one 
in particular was noticeable for its enormous 
bulb-lilie base, 8 feet in diameter. 

Dunkeld is the original home of the Larch in 
Britain in more senses than one. It was here 
that the first plantations on a large scale were 
made, and the names of successive Dukes of 
Atholl in the 18th century will always be re- 
membered as the pioneers of this branch of 
forestry. According to Hunter, in his Wosis, 
Fariils, and Estates of Pirthshire, plantations 
of 27 millions of Larches were made by the 
fourth Duke alone — still known as " The 
Planter." 

As IS well known, Dunkeld is situated in a 
district of singular natural beauty, and tbe 
grounds are amongst the loveliest in Scotland- 
Lofty precipitous hills rise around them, and •. 
charming grassy walk, broad and cloaely mown, 
winds by tbe side of the rushing Tay. Tbe 
collection of Ccnifers is being added to, but 
the number of species represented by unusual 
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Specimens is not great. The commoa Silver Fir, 
however, is in magnificent condition; one of 
them is estimated to be between 140 and 150 
ieet high. At Kew this tree can only be kept 
alive for a few years. There is also' a fine 
Thuya dolabrata, 20 feet high, and not showing 
its usual disposition to become thin and lanky 
at the top. Of numerous well-grown hardy 
shrubs I noted JKalmia latifoUa, 9 Ieet high and 
12 feet through, finely*in flower, and Viburnum 
prunifolium, 20 feet high. 

Blaix Castle. 

This is another of the seats of the Dukes of 
AthoU, and, like Dunkeld, is one of the most 
beautiful places in Scotland. The gardens are 
picturesque, with fine views and very pretty 
avenues and drives^ and to the west of the castle 
there is a magnificent gorge and a waterfall. 
An avenue of Silver Birch is so delightful that 
one wonders this tree is not more often used 
for minor avenues. The kitchen garden, too, 
is, I think, the most charmingly situated of any 
I have seen. It covers the opposite slopes of 
a valley, the bottom of which is filled by a 
Urge piece of water with islands in it. The 
pounds are furnished with many fine trees, but 
m size these are not equal to others elsewhere 
mentioned in these notes. There are several 
Larches here said to have been planted, like 
those at Dunkeld, in 1738. A most noteworthy 
tree is a specimen of the distinct and elegant 
Abies magnifica, 60 feet high, and in perfect 
health and form. Abies Nordmanniana, planted 
by her Majesty Queen Alexandra in 1872, is 45 
feet high ; and A. nobilis, planted by her sis, 
years later, is the same height. Both here and 
at Dunkeld Larix leptolepis is thought to be a 
promising forest tree. A plantation of this 
species mixed with a few others is making ex- 
cellent growth ; the trees were planted 17 years 
ago and some already girth over 2 feet. 

Inverewe, Ross-shiee. 

The house of Inverewe was built by Mr. 
Osgood H. Mackenzie in 1864 on what was then 
a bare hillside clothed with nothing bigger than 
heather and bracken. It is now surrounded at 
the back and sides by thick woods, 60 feet and 
ir.oTe high, and gives an excellent example of 
what can be done, and what results obtained, 
in one man's lifetime — and he still in hale 
middle life. Mr. Mackenzie's warden, although 
not a large one (it is worked, 1 believe, by one 
or two men), has in recent years acquired a 
reputation as being one of more than ordinary 
interest. It is situated within a short distance 
of Poolewe, on the shores of Loch Ewe, and in 
the great parish of Gairloch, Ross-shire. It is, 
consequently, 20 to 90 miles farther north than 
Inverness. Yet there are growing here in great 
luxuriance trees and shrubs from Chili, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the Himalaya, 
which near London have to be grown under 
glass. The climatic conditions, therefore, must 
n: very similar to what obtain in S.W. Ireland 
and Cornwall, although no doubt the mean an- 
nual temperature is considerably lower. 

In approaching the house one is struck by the 
number of Eucalypti sprinkled on the outskirts 
uf the wood. They are mostly £. coccifera, and 
although but 10 years old are now 35 feet high. 
An interesting experiment might be made in this 
or some similar part of the country by planting 
an acre or two of this Eucalyptus, E. Gunnii 
and £. umigera, under forest conditions. 
Nothing, except perhaps Poplar, could be got to 
grow faster, and the reproduction of an Aus- 
tralian gum-tree forest on even a small scale 
would be particularly interesting. It is also not 
improbable that the timber would prove of some 
value. 

Mr. Mackenzie's rarer shrubs are planted m 
clearings of the plantations near the house. 
They are consequently well sheltered. Among 
Himalayan plants a representative lot of Rhodo- 
dendrons have been planted, but although very 
healthy they are yet small. Buddleia Colvillei, 
however, the finest of all the Buddleias, was in 
flower. Since this species flowered for the first 
time in the British Isles with Mr. Gumbleton, 
near Cork, in 1892, it has done so in several 
other places in Ireland and England, but Inver- 
ewe must be one of the first places where it has 
flowered in Scotland. It was growing quite in 
the open. 

There is a goodly number of New Zealand and 
Taamanian plants here too, and a suggestive 



indication of the character of the climate is 
afforded by the way in which they thrive. Veroni- 
cas, for instance, are coming up over the place 
from naturally sown seed, and V. salicifolia is 7 
feet high. Rich as Scotland is in her Conifers, 
one would scarcely expect to find Podocarpus 
Totara — the "Totara" of New Zealand, and per- 
haps the most valuable of its timbers — growing 
out of doors. Yet here it is in perfect health. A 
plant of Billardiera longiflora, 8 feet high, and 
trained up a tree trunk, was very prettily in 
flower, but it is even more attractive when 
followed by the crop of bright violet-blue berries. 
Olearia Traversi and Leptospermum lanigerum 
were both 8 feet high, and Correa alba, on a 
wall, was 6 feet high. Olearia macrodonta has, 
I believe, been very fine this year in Ireland 
and other mild districts. A fine bush, 14 feet 
in diameter, and some smaller ones were simply 
masses of white flowers. 

Of Chilian shrubs I noted the following: — 
Lomatia femiginea, often known as L. pinnati- 
folia, very healthy (I learnt that in another 
Ross-shire garden It was 10 feet high) ; Mutisla 
decurrens, the rare climbing Composite, in good 
condition; Abutilon vitifolium, 10 feet high, 
and flowering fxeely ; Azara Gilliesiij Escallonia 
pterocladon (very charming here as elsewhere in 
Scotland], Cestrum ek^ans, Tricuspidaria, 
Eucryphia cordata, Desfontainea spinosa, and 
Fuchsias as hedge plants. 

Of species from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Phygelius capensis, a bush 7 feet high, and a 
very healthy Freylinia cestroides were fhe most 
noteworthy that I saw. 

Drumicond Castle. 

The ancient seat of the Earls of Perth is 
about three miles put of Crieff, being set on an 
eminence and approached by a long narrow 
avenue of Beech and Lime. It is now one of 
the seats of the Earl of Ancaster, but the pre- 
sent residence is a modern building quite sepa- 
rate from, but close to, old Drummond Castle, 
This latter building (or, rather, what remains of 
it) is still in perfect repair, and from its highest 
tower a glorious view is to be had : mountain 
in the distance, wooded country and loch nearer, 
and, close beneath, the unique formal garden 
of Drummond. This garden, which is of an 
imposing and elaborate design and admirably 
kept, was originally planned and carried out in 
1703 by a former proprietor and his gardener 
named Kennedy. The original design has been 
maintained for over 200 years, although addi- 
tions have been made. The beds and masses 
are in geometrical form— triangular, circular, 
&c. — and they are largely filled with shrubs of 
various sorts kept low and flat, whilst the paths 
are bordered with a, variety oi shrubs clipped 
into narrow, columnar shape. These columnar 
trees are as good as any of the kind I have 
seen ; they are now 80 years old, in excellent 
health and perfectly furnished. The plants 
used are Box, Yew, Purple Oak, Fem-&4ved 
Oak, Thuya occidentalis, and the golden and 
silver varieties of Holly. The. effect of the 
whole is impressive, especially when seen from 
the castle on its abrupt eminelrae above. This 
was, no doubt, the point of.Vieir of the original 
designer, for, like all ex^mplo^ of this type of 
gardenirig, it is the view as ^ft^ whole that con- 
stitutes its chief raison d\itre,i Seen in detail, 
its lack of variety, the^abstoce of light and 
shade, and its gcfneral monotony ase apt to 
weary. . ' - • 

But the formal gardeO) whilst the chief feature 
at Drummond Castle, ;i9 notjthe only one. The 
fine Yews planted in 1708 are now enormous 
specimens vrith trunks 8 .to |0 feet in circuffi- 
ferenoe, and both Coaiiieri and *' hardwoods ** 
grow finely here. Wherever ortegoes in- Perth- 
shire one hears about the great storm of 
Novembe 17, 1803. Patriarchal trees that had 
withstood the gales of centuries succumbed that 
night, and whole' plantations were levelled as if 
the trees had been so many nine-pins. Evi- 
dences of this terrible storm are to be seen even 
now in many parts of the country — uprooted tree 
stumps, decaying prostrate trunks, and bare 
hillsides. At Drummond a noble Abies pecti- 
nata was blown down, but the stump, 3 or 4 
feet high, still stands where it grew. It shows 
that the tree was 210 years old and that its trunk 
was 6 feet 6 inches in diameter ; it contained 
1,010 cubic feet of timber. This must have been 
nearly, if not quite, the largest common Silver 
Fir m Britain of which there is any record. 



An enormous Beech near by was seriously in- 
jured by the same £ale ; the trunk of this tree 
girths 10 feet 5 inches at its narrowest. Many 
other trees are in good condition herei but are 
not so notable as those seen elsewhere and 
mentioned in other parts of these notes. 

(To bt continued.) 



The Wook^i Work. 

THE HABDT FBUiT GABDEN. 

By }i Maymb, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

The Fig. — Unprotected trees, even in favoured 
Devon, have felt the severity of the winter. It 
will now be safe, however, to remove the pro- 
tective material in order that the necessary prun- 
ing may be accomplished. Shoots that are more 
or less crippled bv frost should be cut out en- 
tirely, if they can be spared, otherwise the dam- 
aged points should be shortened to an unin- 
jured node. The embryo fruits can now be seen, 
and pruning must be regulated so as to pre- 
serve as many as possible. The old adage, '* A 
pruned Fig ite» is always barren," is scarcely 
correct, yet proper curtailment of the roots and 
extra care in disbudding dispenses largely with 
the need for the knife, and it is certain the less 
the latter is used the better will be the crop. In 
trainings, of which the fan shape is the best, allow 
a space of 6 inches between each shoot^ for this 
will allow young growths to be " laid in " later 
where necessary. The Fig will bear good crops 
of fruits for several years without top-dressing, 
providing the trees are well fed with liquid 
manure during the time the fruits are swelling. 
This is much better practice than giving, an 
annual top-dressing of rich soil, which would 
promote rank growth rather than, an increase of 
crop. Top-dressings or mulchings should be 
applied in summer time while the fruits are 
swelling. At the present season fork in a. light 
-dressing of wood ashes and lime without dis- 
turbing the roots. 

Strawberries. — ^These plants have also suffered 
from the effect of frost and cold cuttine winds, 
which have turned the greater part of tne older 
foliage quite brown. Cut away all these injured 
leaves, and destroy any weeds that are present. 
Young Strawberry plants are liable to become 
lifted out of the soil by frosts ; they should 
therefore be made secure by treading. 

The Pear Midge. — ^The larve of this pest lies 
buried beneath the ^ound under the trees from 
June to early Apnl^ at which time the flies 
emerge and attack the blossom. On cultivated 
ground it is possible to destroy the grubs by 
turning the top spit of the soil upside down 
during the winter and early spring months, and 
then making it very firm, so as to prevent them 
coming through just when the trees are in 
flower. A surface dressing of kainit in the 
month of June has also been recommended as 
a destroyer of this insect. This dressing may 
well be applied on grass land after it has been 
mown closely at the base of the trees. I have 
tried spraying before the flowers open, and again 
whilst they were in bloom, but with little suc- 
cess. Varieties especially liable of attack are 
Winter Nelis, Easter Beurre, General Todleben, 
and Marie Louise. By picking off the affected 
Pears on small and m^dium-sixed trees and 
burning them, scores of the tiny white maggots 
may be destroyed. 

Raspberries. — Shorten any canes that the frost 
may have injured, to a plump bud. Unin- 
jured canes should be pruned to a desired 
height. Whilst it is inadvisable to allow 
recently planted canes to bear fruit the same 
season as planting, there need be no hurry in 
cutting them down, but rather wait until the 
new growths from the base reach a height of 
about 6 inches, when the old cane may be cut 
to within that distance of the ground. Treated 
thus, one would hear less of newly planted canes 
refusing to grow satisfactorily in the spring. 

The Loganberry. — This American introduction 
is worthy a place in all gardens, and stools may 
still be planted. It requires similar treatment 
to the Raspberry, but being a rampant grower, 
the canes should be planted 5 feet to 6 feet apart 
in the row, so that the large leathery foliage may 
have space to develop. The fruit npens about 
the middle of July, and proves Hics^ ussful 
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either for tarts, j«Ilies, or jams. The berries 
remain in good condition a long time on the 
plants. We are training some canes on a high 
north wall In conjunction with the Red Cur- 
rant. The Rathburn Blackberry requires similar 
treatment to the Loganberry. 

Newly'Planied trees, whether against the wall 
or in the open, should now have all necessary 
pruning and training performed. The question 
of pnming newly-pianted trees is a debatable 
subject, but experience has taught me that trees 
whose roots have been more or less curtailed in 
transplanting need similair restrictions i^ their 
growths above, so that root and branch are 
somewhat equally balanced. Growths necessary 
for the proper formation of the tree should be 
cut back to within 9 inches of their origin ; the 
remaining, ones should be spurred back to within 
two "eyes 5" growths under 6 inches in length 
may be left intact, . 



THE HiOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Rose pruning, — In the milder parts of the 
country the coming week will be loimd a suit- 
able time to prune most of the Roses. Where 
colder conditions prevail it will be wise to delay 
the operation for a week or more longer. Prun- 
ing of any sort should not be done during frosty 
weather. Unless the plants are in very good 
order, it will be found more satisfactory to use 
a pruning knife than the more expeditious seca- 
teurs. Each individual bush, even though of 
the same variety, requires different treatment, 
and it is therefore impossible to la>r down any 
hard and fast rules for Rose-pruning. As a 
general principle, the stronger the shoot the less 
it should be pruned, and in dealing with such 
hybrid perpetuals as Abel Carriere, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Her Majesty, &c., stout growths 
made last season should be cut back to within 
about 6 inches of their starting point, and the 
weaker shoots on the same plant to within 2 or 
8 inches. !^vThe less vigorous the leading shoot 
the closer back it should be pruned, so that such 
kinds as Alfred Colomb, General Jacqueminot, 
Marie Baumann, Madame Victor Verdier, &c., 
will flower all the better if their leading shoots 
are cut close back to a good, plump bud. Pillar 
Roses rarely require much pruning, it being, 
as a rule, sufficient to cut away the exhausted 
and dead branches. It is usually wise, however, 
to cut hard back all immature and weakly shoots 
upon Roses of any type. 

Tea Roses, being more tender, should be left 
unpruned for three or four weeks longer. Al- 
though autumn is generally the best season for 
planting, it is often necessary, when dealing 
with cold, heavy soils, to delay the planting 
until the present time. Everything should be in 
readiness so as not to unduly expose their roots 
to the drying influence of the air. Plant firmly, 
and afterwards apply a mulch. 

Edgings. — ^All blank spaces which may occur 
in box edgings should now be filled, well break- 
ing up the old soil, and, if necessary, adding some 
fresh soil. Where there are no reserve plants, a 
strip on each side of the gap may be lifted, the 
plants divided, and used to fill up the vacant 
place. Any new edging necessary for herba- 
ceous borders may now be laid. The fancy 
tiles sometimes seen are incongruous, and not 
to be recommended. The most harmonious edg- 
ing to such borders is one composed of rough, 
local stone, broken to fairly even size and firmly 
laid. The spaces between them may be planted 
with a variety of dwarf, trailing plants, which 
will quickly cover the bare earth, and ramble 
partly over the stones, and also inwards between 
the taller-growing plants, forming a pleasant 
groundwork. If an edging composed wholly of 
plants is preferred, such species as Arabis and 
Aubrietia in variety, Double Daisies, Thrift, 
Gentianella, and dwarf Campanulas will be 
found suitable. 

THE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

By William Hokf.ss, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

S:>wing seeds. — Although the season for sowing 
early seeds is now well advanced, the weather 
until quite recently has been, severt* and alto- 
gether adverse to this important work. As recently 
as February iJ4 and 23, we^ registered as much 
as 15° and 13° of frost. In late localities and 



on heavy soils very little seed-sowing can have 
been done in such conditions, therefore the 
sowing of such crops as advised in previous 
calendars must now be given the first considera- 
tion, in consequence of the satisfactory change 
that has taken place in the weather. 

Broccoli. — ^A small sowing of such varieties as 
Michaelmas White, Shaw's " Winter " or " Self 
Protecting " should now be made, to be followed 
by another sowing at the end of, the month or 
early in April. Early Turnips and Turnip- 
rooted Beet should also be sown in small quan- 
tities on a warm border, and given the protec- 
tion of Spruce or Yew boughs, by simply laying 
them over the surface, and as these early sow- 
ings are by no means to be relied upon, further 
sowings must again be made at about the end 
of the month. 

Cauliflower plants that have been wintered 
in frames will now require full exposure by day 
and increased ventilation at night, for they will 
by this time have become sufficiently hardy to 
withstand a few degrees of fxost; continue to 
stir the surface soil frequently, and if a slight 
dusting of soot be given occasionally this will 
be of great assistance in keeping slugs in check. 

Marrows. — Early Marrows, like all other vege- 
tables that can be got in early, are much appre- 
ciated, and if seed of the Custard and Pen-y-Byd 
varieties be sown in heat, and eith^ grown on 
in this way or planted out on a good hot-bed in 
a heated frame, they will produce good results. 

Peas, — Dwarf varieties that were sown last 
November in sheltered positions will now be 
sufficiently forward to require the aid of short 
sticks. These will also afford considerable pro- 
tection from any rough or cold weather which 
we may yet experience. Later batches that ^^ere 
sown in January or early in February will soon 
be ready for planting out in the open, and 
should now be getting well hardened in prepara- 
tion for this. I prefer to place these in shallow 
trenches which have been previously got out 
and prepared by placing a layer of rotten dung 
at the bottom, and mixing a good dressing 
of wood ashes with the surface soil. If the Peas 
are planted thinly in these trenches, and short 
sticks are put to them at the time of planting, 
no further protection will be necessary, and the 
young seedlings will grow away without suffer- 
ing a check. 

Potato planting will be in progress in some of 
the more favoured localities, but bearing in mind 
the late severe frosts we have experienced the 
last two or three seasons, this should not be 
attempted without full consideration, and unless 
plenty of protection can be afforded the growths 
later on. 

PUBLIC PABKS AND GABDENS. 

By W. W. Pettigbsw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Trout rearing. — In addition to the scenic 
value lakes or streams may possess in public 
parks, they are also a great acquisition in being 
capable of affording under certain circum- 
stances a number of additional pastimes for 
visitors. A pastime in point is fishing, and 
when this can be provided in a town park at a 
reasonable charge it is very popular. Needless 
to say, there is fishing and fishing, and its 
quality mainly depends upon the quantity and 
freshness of the water that has to be dealt with. 
If it has not a good circulation and is not of 
the very freshest character, it is at best only 
capable of supporting what are known as coarse 
fish, such as carp, chub, roach, rudd, and dace. 
On the contrary, if a lake is fed by a constant 
supply of good fresh water it should be suitable 
for stocking with trout. Anglers are generally 
agreed that few fresh- water fish give so much 
sport, or are so valuable for food, as the common 
brook trout ; hence, whenever water is suitable 
for the maintenance of these, it should be 
stocked with them in preference to any of the 
coarse fish already mentioned. 

Trout hatchery advisable. — It naturally follows 
that in public waters where a great deal of 
trout fishing is done, it is necessary to be 
more or less continually re-stocking. Under 
these circumstances, it generally means that 
either a large fee has to be charged to those who 
indulge in the sport, or that the authority who 
has charge of the wa^er loses money by the pro- 
vision pi the fishing. To meet these difficulties 
— that is, to provide anglefs with cheap but good 



trout fishing witiibut causing the tov/n to be at 
a loss in consequence — there is nothing better 
than the establishment of a trout hatchery where 
practicable. To carry on such an insritution 
successfully and at the minimum of cost, there 
are practically only two great essenuals— a 
plentiful supply of clean tresh water and a 
stock of good breeding fish that can easily be 
captured when needed. Where these two re- 
quirements are fulfilled there is little difficulty in 
keeping the most heavily-fished ' waters well 
stocked by the aid of a hatchery. In one of the 
parks in this city we are fortunate enough to 
nave a fresh-water lake 82 acres in extent which 
contains a {lilentiful supply of a good type of the 
brdwn brook trout. Although only 3s. per 
season is charged to anglers for fishing over this 
water — in consequence of which very large 
numbers avail themselves of the privilege — only 
once in fourteen years has it been necessary to 
pay for re-stocking it, and then only a very 
small sum was expended. The secret of the 
abundance of trout is that for a number of years 
past we have been carrying on a trout hatchery 
of our own, from which we have regularly 
stocked our lake and the adjoining brooks which 
run into, and from, it. As a short account of 
the methods adopted in carrying on the work of 
this hatchery may be of interest, and perhaps 
of service to some of the readers of this column, 
I propose to give a brief outline of our process 
of fish breeding. 

Habits of the Trout. — Before describing this 
process, however, it may be as well for the 
benefit of those readers who are not famiUar 
with this subject to mention a phase in the 
life history of the trout which will enable 
them the better to understand what follows. 
The brook trout, like its near relative the 
salmon, breeds during the winter months, and 
for this purpose, as a rule, travels up stream to 
the shallow gravel beds from about the middle 
of October to the beginning of January. The 
female troiit (usually precwied by the male) 
burrows in the gravel near the surface of the 
water, lays her eggs over which the male sheds 
his milt, and then covers them up with the 
gravel. As copulation does not take place 
among fisli the eggs are not fertile till after the 
milt is discharged in this way by the male, and 
it can readily be understood that it is not always 
possible for the milt to reach the eggs before 
It is carried away down stream, hence a large 
percentage of the trout ova laid in a wild state 
is infertile. A further check to the natural pro- 
cess of stocking streams and lakes is the fact 
that in addition to the ordinary enemies of trout 
ova that have to be contended with, trout them- 
selves devour each other's eggs whenever they 
gti the chance. Even the male trout, according 
to some observers, is as ready to eat the ova 
discharged by the female as to fertilise it. These 
facts show why it becomes necessary to arti- 
ficially stock lakes and streams, which, although 
possessed of good breeding grounds, are not 
able to support the continuous fishing which 
generally takes place over public waters. 

Percentages compared in the stream and in the 
hatchery. — It has been estimated that whereas in 
nature only about .2 per cent, of the ova laid 
by trout ever develops into adult fish, in a care- 
fully managed hatchery which has plenty of 
roomy rearing ponds from 25 to 30 per cent, of 
the ova artificially incubated reaches the mature 
stage. This is surely an indication that fish 
hatcheries have a great future before them. 



Mr. James Maodonald, superintendent of the 
Montrose public parks and gardens, has been 
appointed supenntendent of the Allenvale Ceme- 
tery, Aberdeen. The appointment involves the 
care of one of the most beautiful cemeteries in 
Scotland. Mr. Macdonald was formerly a director 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of Aberdeen, 
and also a director of the Aberdeen Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, being one of the founders of this last- 
named society. At the shows of the Royal Aber- 
deen Society and the Aberdeen Chrysanthemum 
Society he was a successful exhibitor. . ^ 

Mr. J as. White.— On Wednesday. February 
27, in the Bothy at South wark Park, the soperin- 
iendent, Mr, James White, was presented with a 
marble timepiece by the employees as a mark of 
esteem and respect on his promotion to a higher 
rank in the service of, the London County Cooncil. 
Mr. Whit^ has been promoted to be" firstcliss 
superintendent at Brockwell Park. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSEa . 

0; W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trsvor Lawrbmcbi 
Bart., Burtord, Surrey. 

Shading. — Already the warmth from the sun 
has on several occasions been sufficient to raise 
the atmospheric temperatures indoors consider- 
ably higher than is necessary lor some of the 
plants, especially when it has shone during the 
middle hours of the day on those houses which 
have a direct southern aspect,, 'jfhe collection, 
B5 a whole, will require to be more closely 
shaded at this season than in the autumn ; the 
young growths and leaves, which are now start- 
ing, being moie soft and tendeti >are easily dis- 
figured it exposed to strong simshine. As re- 
gards shading generally, it is better to be on 
tde safe side, and not imduly to expose rare and 
valuable plants to th^ sun's influence, at Ihe 
same tioAfe it is' advisable not to allow the blinds 
to remain dbwir longer than is reatlly necessary. 
Also, at ihis. season, cold winds alternate with 
bright sunshine> ^nd the externa^ air, being per- 
haps several degrees below 40", is unsuitable 
to be admitted with sufficient freedom to Keep 
down the temperatures. On such occasions use 
the blinds. When the external air is above 46" 
and moist, afiord more ventilation, and shade 
with discretion. These remarks are especially 
applicable to the cooler divisions, which con- 
tain such species as Cypripediums, Odontoglos- 
sums, Oncidiums, Masdevallias, &c. The Mexi- 
can house, if facing to the south, should have a 
thin blind, or the glass should be lightly stippled 
when the sun is really strong; if otherwise, no 
harm will accrue to the plants for several weeks 
to come. The Cattleya and intermediate houses 
will only require shsiding for an hour or so on 
that side of the roof which is exposed to the 
sun's rays. The tall-growing Vandas of the tri- 
color and suavis section, and which are now 
•sending up strong flower spikes, should receive 
a little extra water at the roots, and be kept 
well damped between the pots ; these plants 
grow well in the Cattleya house, but they 
should be shaded independently of the other 
inmates, as they are liable to lose a number of 
their lower leaves if exposed lor any length of 
time to ^e direct rays of the sun^ Bolleas, 
Pescatoreas, Huntleyas, and Warscewiczellas 
should also be closely shaded at all times. 

East Indian House. — Most of the plants in the 
Fast Indian house will also require protection 
from the sun, especially species of Aerides, 
Saccolabium, AngrsecunT, Ancectochilus, Arac- 
nanthe Lowii, A. Clarkei, A. Cathcartii, 
&c., that have recently been repotted or top- 
dressed. The different varieties of Fhalsnop- 
sis, Bulbophyllum, Cirrhopetalum, Megacli- 
nium, and tne warm-growing Cypripediums will 
require similar attention. Other species as those 
of Schomburgkia, C3rrtopodium, Lissochilus, 
Anfellia, Eulophia, many Dendrobiums, terete- 
leaved Vandas, Brassavola, Renanthera cocci- 
nea, R. Storei, &c., appreciate a moderate 
amount of sunshine at all times. The hand- 
some Renanthera Imschootiana thrives best 
when elevated in a light position in the cool 
intermediate house. In the same structure the 
broad-leaved Maxillarias and the Brazilian Mil- 
tonias should be carefuly shaded whenever the 
sun is bright, the foliage of the latter species 
being liable to turn far more yellow than is 
desirable. 

Calogynes. — ^The warm growing C. pandurata, 
C. asperata (Lowii), C. Meyeriana, C. peltastes, 
and C. Rossiana are strong-growing plants and 
should be re-potted at this season. A rather 
damp, shady corner of the East Indian house will 
suit them admirably. Among the large number 
of species which thrive best in an intermediate 
temperature are the following : C. elatior, C. bar- 
bata, C. Gardneriana, C. graminifolia, C. fim- 
briata, C. conferta, C. Swanlina, C. Veitchii, C. 
corrugata, kc. These are beginning to grow, 
and may now be potted should any of them 
require more root-room. C. Massangeana, C. 
tomentosa, C. Dayana, and C. flaccida are 
species which' produce overhanging racemes of 
blossoms ; therefore, basket or shallow pans are 
to be preferred, as when suspended from the 
roof their flowers are displayed, to perfection. 
The last-named species being now at rest should 
not be disturbed until after it has bloomed. 
At the present time keep the compost rather dry, 
and when the spikes appear, afford water 
copions'y. All the species mentioned grow well 
iw a mixture of peat and sphagnum-moss, pro- 



viding it is well drained ; but as neither of them 
make large quantities of roots, their receptacles 
should be small as a rule. Such species as C. 
speciosa, C. s. alba, the new C. Lawrenceajia, 
C. cristata and its varieties Lemon iana and 
hololeuca, &c., which are coming into bloom, 
should be well supplied with water at the root 
until the flowers open, taking care not to wet 
the flowers, as they are liable to become sfiotted. 



ff PLANTS* UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. Kwo, Ecq.r 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison. — ^Young 
plants that have been wintered in small pots 
should now be given a final shift into others of 
6-inC|b diameter, which size is, as a rule, suffi- 
cient for the plants in their first season of flower- 
ing. A suitable compost is formed of three parts 
good turfy loam and one part leaf-spil, some'bld 
mortar rubble, charcoal and sand, and a 48 ^ze 
pot full, of soot to each barrow-load of the mix- 
ture. Water judiciously at all times, and 
especially after re-potting, for very little moisture 
will be required at the roots until they have 
become active in the new soil. If any trace of 
rust fungus is seen, cut off and burn every 
particle of the affected foliage. These plants 
should be kept in a fairly cool atmosphere, and 
they will then provide a succession of flowers 
when those of the older plants are finished. 
Established plants may be hastened into flower 
by providing a temperature of 55"^ to fiO°, with a 
little ventilation at all times ; on no account 
allow the atmosphere to become close and 
humid. Duchess of Westminster flowers, natu- 
rally, several weeks earlier than most varieties. 
Maggie Hodgson has large dark-coloured 
flowers, and is a variety worthy of notice. 

American Tree Carnations. — Early batches of 
these plants will now be ready for transferring 
singly into 3-inch pots, a light sandy soil being 
recommended as a rooting medium. Place the 
plants on a shelf near to the glass in an inter- 
mediate temperature, and endeavour to obtain 
them as robust as possible early in the season. 
Continue the propagation of these plants. Two 
of the best varieties are Britannia, a grand scar- 
let flower, and Mrs. H. Burnett, a lovely shade 
of salmon-pink. 

Fuchsias. — Pruned plants placed in a moder- 
ately warm house will soon provide suitable 
prowths for the making of cuttings, which, if 
inserted in li^ht sandy soil in a propagating 
frame, will quickly form roots, and provide good 
plants for flowering in the autumn months. 
Young, actively-growing Fuchsias intended to be 
grown as large specimens should be transferred 
to larger pots, and afterwards be placed in an in. 
termediate temperature. The potting soil should 
consist of a liberal mixture of equal parts turfy 
loam, leaf-soil, and old Mushroom-bed manure, 
with the addition of sand. When the pots are 
filled with roots, strict attention must be given 
to the matters of watering and feeding. 



the cajies loosely to a stake, and when finished 
give a good soaking of warm water, and after- 
wards a ^mulching 2 inches deep of moss-litter 
manure. Damp the paths two or three tim?s 
daily, and keep the house close, and warm with 
sun heat. Do not apply fire heat unless the 
nights are very cold. Allow the vines tq break 
slowly. 

Early Melons should now be ready ^or plant- 
ing in the borders in the pits. The compost 
tht>uld consist of chopped turfy loam, heavy in 
texture if obtainable, as Melons succeed best in 
a rather stiff loam. Add some sifted lio^e rub- 
ble to the soil, and to each barrow-load of this 
mixture add a 5-inch potful of fine grade, yine- 
and plant-food. Place turves grass side down- 
wards over the drainage material, next a 2-inch 
layer of horse manure, and then the compost to 
a depth of 18 inches. Make the soil very firm, 
andr as soon as it has become warmed to the 
temrperature of the pit, plant the Melons 18 
inches apart, taking cafe not to place the neck 
of the plant below the surface of 'the soil. 
Train them as single cordons, allowing two or 
three fruits to develop from each plant. Give 
them a copious watering with water at a tem- 
perature of 70°, and damp the plants twice daily 
with tepid water through a fine rose. Maintaiii 
a temperature in the pit of 60° at night time 
and 70° by day, with a steady bottom heat of 
76°. 

Late Peach and Nectarine trees in houses 
which have been cleansed, and whose shoot& 
have been pruned and tied to the trellis, are now 
in readiness to be started into growth. If any 
si^ns of bud-dropping appear, test the borders 
with the soil tester, and if dry, give a good 
soaking with tepid water. Open the ventilators 
and leave them open by day and night. 

Fruit-trees in fotSy including Plums, Nec- 
tarines, Pears, &c., intended for the first crops 
should now be selected from the stock of orchard 
houw trees. Place the pots in a row on the floor 
of a Peach-house, in which artificial heat is 
, afforded at night time only. Water carefully, 
a caution which should always be observed in 
the case of doimant fruit trees in pots. 



THE APIABT. 

By Chloris. 



FBUITS UNDER GLASS. 

Bj Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J.Thompson PAT0N,E8q., 
Norwood, AUoa, Clackiftannansbire. 

The Vinery. — The planting of one-year-old 
vines, in both new structures and in older 
houses that are being re-planted, should be 
pushed on, as the month of March is the best 
time for this work. The border, which should 
be 3 feet in width and 2 feet in depth, should 
have a solid bottom of concrete, and on this 
should be placed a layer 8 or 10 inches in thick- 
ness, of broken bricks, coarse lime rubble, or 
similar material. On this a layer of fresh whole 
turves with their grass sides downwards should 
be lain, and upon this the compost, which 
should consist of good turfy loam, roughly 
chopped, a liberal quantity of lime rubble — 
which has been passed through a sieve with a 
half-inch mesh — and some wowi ashes. To each 
three tons of this compost add about 1 cwt. of 
coarse grade vine- and plant-manure. Mix the 
whole thoroughly together, and when ready fill in 
the border, making it firm as the work proceeds. 
The roots of young vines should be well soaked 
with tepid water previous to planting. Spread 
out the roots and plant the v^nes at a distance 
of 3 feet 6 inches apart, and at a depth of about 
6 inches below the surface of the soil. Secure 



Artificial feeding. — Many beekeepers imagined 
that because the weather was remarkably fine 
during September last that there was no need ta 
feed, and if they do not hasten to repair the 
neglect they will have trouble during the com- 
ing summer. The winter has, on the whole, been 
severe, and the bees may not have consumed so 
much food as they would have done during a 
warmer winter; still, attention to the food for 
the remainder of winter and early spring is 
imperative. It is of the utmost importance that 
no food of a stimulating nature should be given 
— that is, no honey and water or syrup must be 
placed above the frames. This would induce 
early breeding, and should we experience 
another cold snap, many of the bees would be 
killed. 

The entrances to the hives need attention, as 
they may become blocked by dead bees, and this 
will prevent the others from taking a cleansing 
flight when the weather permits. This is of 
the utmost importance to the well-being and 
health of the colonies. 

What to feed on. — The very best food now is 
a frame of sealed honey, containing, as it does, 
the natural food of the bees, but if this cannot 
be had then «%ubstitute candy. This is generally 
made by boiling the sugar until it is set, so that 
its surface may be easily scratched with the 
finger nail. It may also be made by kneading 
crushed loaf sugar in warm honey until the 
consistency of a stiff dough has been reached. 

Dampness. — It is well to examine the hives ta 
discover whether the roofs have been leaking ; 
if so, the quilts must be changed and the 
damaged roofs repaired. There is no more 
fruitful cause of dysentery among bees than 
dampness. Dysentery is seen in the fact of the 
excreta of the bees being found on the alighting 
boards. 

Examine the colonies on a bright, warm day 
when the sun is shining, and do it as expedi- 
tiously and as thoroughly as possibl>?, so ih.it 
the true state of each hive may be ascertained. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS fboaM be 0Mit to the PUB- 
LISHER, 41, WelUiifton 5trMt, Covcnt Qarden, 
W.C. 

•Letters for Pnbllcatloii, as well at iptcmtm attd plants 
for namingt sftotild be addressed to the EDIrOR, 
4i> Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Commumcatiom should be written on one side only of 
THE paper, serU as early tn the weeh as possible^ and duty 
signed fy the writer. If desired, the signatun wilt not be 
printed, but hept as a guarantee of good ftath, 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TAe Editor doti not 
undertake to pay for cmy contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused commumcations or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold htmself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illnstratlons.- The Editor will be glad to receive and to ulect 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, ftoweti, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUINQ WEEK. 

MONDAY. MARCH 11— 

Ann. meet. Unit. Hort. Ben. & Prov. Soc. at R.H. Hall, 
Westminster, 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18— 

Winter-flowering Carnation Soc. Ezhib., Regent's Park. 
International Hort. Bzhib., Nice, opens. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16— German Gaid. Soc. meet. 



Average Mean Tempkrature for the ensuinit week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 410*. 
Actual Temperaturks:— 

hornoQH.—Wednesday, March 6 ^ P.M.): Max. 60"; 
Min. 86-. 
Gardeners* Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, I.ondon.^rfcwrsrfay, March 
7 (10 A.M.): Bar., 803; Temp., 46' : Weather-- 
Overcast. 
Provinces.— H'«i»i*s//a^, March 6 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47* 
Cornwall ; Min. 41*, England, N,E. 



8ALB8 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY— 

Roses, Perennials, Liliums, Azaleas, &c., at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

TUESDAY— 

Duplicate plants from the " Chillingham " collection of 
Orchids, at 67 & 63, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 1. 

AVEDNESDAY— 

Azaleas, Border Plants, Liliums, Palms and Plants, 
at 11: 4^000 Roses and Fruit Trees at 1.80 and 4; at 
67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris. 
Plants, Roses, and Lilies, at Steven's Rooms, King 
Street, Coveht Garden, W.C. 

THURSDAY 

The •* New Hall Hey " Collection of Orchids act New 
Hall Hey, Rawtenstsdl, near Manchester, bf Protheroe 
& Morris, at 1. 

FRIDAY- 

Liliums, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Azaleas, &c., at 
67 & 68, Cheapside. E.C.ljy Protheroe & Morris, at 12 ; 
Choice Imported and Established Orchids in large 
variety, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & 
Morris. 



It must not be thought that 
^•"* botanists and jrardeners have 
tslatur#' any monopoly in the matter of 
unpronounceable names. The 
chemists have followed the plan, the principle 
of which (allowing for some exceptions) is 
objectionable. A name, as a rule, should 
be nothing more than a name, a convenient 
means of speaking or writing of some thing 
or some organism, as separate from son^e 
other thing or organism. Previous to the 
time of Linnaeus, botanists made use of a 
descriptive phrase containing perhaps a dozen 
or more words. Linnaeus adopted the plan 
of giving to each animal or plant two names, 
one that of the genus (the surname), the other 
that of the species, the specific name ana- 
logous to the baptismal name. That is simple 
and intelligible, and we do not find, in prac- 
tice, that those who are really interested in 
plants and want to know something about 
them, even if only for commercial purposes, 
have any particular difficulty in accommodat- 
ing themselves to the use of a ** barbarous ** 
nomenclature. Every science, every trade 
"has its own vocabulary, which has to be 
learnt, and the convenience of which, when 
learnt, completely outweighs the initial diffi- 
culty of acquiring it. 



Complications arise when endeavours are 
made to make the name express some quality 
or attribute possessed by the plant or animal. 
If we could be sure that the particular attri^ 
bute was absolutely peculiar to the plant, then 
it would be convenient to adopt such a quali- 
fying name. Thus if only one Rose were 
spiny, !t would be convenient to call such a 
Rose, Rosa spinosa, but, as a matter of fact, 
nine-tenths, or perhaps* more, koses are 
spiny, and to name one species R. spinosa 
is misleading. There are many Roses, for 
instance, that are quite as spiny as that called 
** spinosissima. " The same objection applies 
to the use of vernacular names. There are 
plenty of Roses in Scotland besides that one 
called th^ ** Scotch Rose,*' which, so far 
from being confined to Scotland, is met with 
all over the northern hemisphere of the old 
world ! As a general rule (subject to a few 
exceptions), popular or vernacular names are 
a nuisance and a hindrance to study, and, of 
course, they are mostly useless when dealing 
with plants of another country where the lan- 
guage is not the sanre as our own. We have 
said, however, that there are certain cases 
where a popular name is more convenient than 
one of a more scientific character. We take an 
illustration from the druggist's shop. There 
can be no doubt what is meant by ** calomel '* 
or by ** corrosive sublimate,'* respectively, 
but these substances .have been called 
chloride, bi-chloride, sub-chloride, perchlpride 
of mercury aojl mercuric subohloride. Former 
generations adopted one of these epithets, 
the moderns make use of another, tho^charige 
being necessitated by increased knowledge. 
Calomel is now subchloride of merciiiy, cor- 
rosive sublimate is perchloride of mercury, 
but the two vernacular names hz^ve fortu- 
nately never been changed ia accordance with 
the progressive increase of scientific know- 
ledge. ' '. 

We stated at the beginning of this note 
that gardeners or botanists had no monopoly 
of hard names. We give an illustration of 
this assertion taken from the British Medical 
Journal, one, moreover, which amply justifies 
our contention that a name should be a name, 
a name only, and not a description. 

" The systematic names by which certain 
compounds are known to chemists are 
usually of a length that precludes their use 
for ordinary purposes of commerce or in pre- 
scribing ; such names, for instance, as dipara- 
anisylmonophenetylguanidine or diethylgly- 
cocoltpara - amidohydroxybenzoylmethylester, 
however informing to the organic chemist, 
are clearly impracticable for ordinary use." 

We do not think the Orchid-hybridists even 
can beat these. 



Our Supplkmkntary Illustration.— The 

photographs from which the supplement to this 
issue has been prepared depict very clearly two 
interesting scenes in the life of an Orchid col- 
lector. The upper picture shows a smgiH 
mountainous village, which has been for 
a time the collector's headquarters. On 
his arrival he had sent natives to all the 
surrounding districts, and has succeeded 
in obtaining a large quantity of Cattleya 
Trianae, and with these he is just starting 
on an arduous journey to a river-port whence the 
plants can be shipped in cases. The photograph 
shows the only means of transportation that can 
be adopted in these mountainous districts. 
Each mule is laden with two large "panniers" 



containing the plants. No roads exist, merely 
a track over range after range of moimtains 
and hills, a rugged and ofttimes treacher- 
ous path, interrupted at freq\ient intervals by 
a river or mountain stream. When these 
are swollen by heavy rains the crossing becomes 
a matter of difficulty and of danger, and the 
collector considers himself fortunate if he 
arrives without loss of some of his plants, or 
even of his mtiles and their drivers — a by no 
means rare occurrence. On arrival at the river 
port, the plants arc finally prepared for packing 
into cases for shipment to London, as is 
depicted in the lower picture. The central figure 
is Mi-. Louis Forge r, one of Messrs. Sander 
& Sons* principal collectors, who for nearly 20 
years has travelled to and fro through almost 
all the countries of Southern and Central 
America, from the arid highlands of Mexico, the 
mountains of Colombia and Venezuela, to the 
great grass plains of the Argentine, As may well 
be imagined, he has met with dangers and 
difficulties, but his coolness and skill have never 
failed him. At one time a would-be assassin's 
bullet passed through a hut in which he was 
staying ; at another he floated unharmed over 
the countless rapids of the Rio-Sad Francisco 
in a native canoe. Amongst many *' finds " one 
of the most important was the re-discovery of 
Laelia Jongheana, and it was he who sent the 
Nicotiana Forgetiana, the parent of the several 
new hybrids of Nicotiana that have been dis- 
tributed in recent years. 

The Botanical MAOAZtnc The plaots 

illustrated in the March number are :^- 

Aloe pallidiflora (B^r^, tab. 8,122 —A 
species which flowered in Sir Thomas Hanbcry's 
garden at La Mortola, where it was obtained from 
the Berlin Botanic Garden. Its native country is 
not definitely known. The fleshy leav^ are in tufts, 
brownish green, linear-lanceolate, with a long 
acumen, margins with scattered incurved pinkish 
spines ; flowers numerous in branching panicles 
each about 2 cm. long, tubular, pinkish with streaks 
of a darker hue, lobes small, spr^ding, rediJsh. 

Blepharocalyx sPiR/BoipBS (^tapf), tab. 8.123.— 
A Brazilian Myrtaceous shrub with linear dotted 
leaves recurved at the margins and numerous 
yellowish flowers disposed in terminal, much 
branched cymes ; berries purplish red the size of 
small ^as. The plant is oply known at present 
in its cultivated state. It requires warm green- 
house treatment. 

Primula deorum (VeUnovshy), see Gardeners* 
Chronicle, 1905, vol. xxxvii, p 98, fig. 44. W. B. 
Hemsiey, in Botanical Magazine, tab. 8,124., 

Caiophora coROZ^AtA (Hooker ^ Arnott) ; 
Sprague in Botanical Magaxine, tab. 8.125. — A trailing 
Loasaceous herbaceous plant with terete, decum- 
bent stems covered like the foliage with stinging 
hairs ; leaves on long stalks much divided ; flowers 
solitary terminal on long erect stalks; flowers 
about 2 inches long and rather more broad, petals 
five, boat-shaped, whitedistinct, but forming alobed 
cup-shaped corolla. It is a native of the Andes at 
altitudes of 9.000 to 14,600 feet from the Argendne 
Republic to Peru The present figure was taken 
from seeds collected in Argentina by Mr. Elwes, 
but it had been previously introduced into gardens 
under the name of Blumenbachia coronata. The 
plant is decidedly attractive,, but requires to be 
handled with caution. 

PaphioPedilum viLLosuM (Pfitzer) var. anka- 
mense, Rolfe in Botatiical Magazine, tab. 8,126.— A 
variety of the old Cypripedium villosum intro- 
duced from Annam by Messrs. Sander & Sons. 
and differing from the type, which is a native of 
Burma, in its longer and narrower leaves and in the 
dorsal sepal, which is represented as whitish with 
the centre of the disc occupied by a large purplish 
blotch with veins of a darker hue, the whole 
edged with a narrow band of green. Kew. 



" G*rdcB«n* Chroalcl*." 



Orchid collecting in Colombia for Messrs. Sander & Son. 

Temple I'leii Ltd., Prinicn. ; ij. Roxbwy Avoiuu. LouJun, li.C. 
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RttVAL HoHTiaULTURAL SoeiKTV.— Grwraf 
£r<iii/i«ific".— Tbe sQcwty'* uiDual examination 
io ih* Principles snd Practice of Horticulture 
will b« held on Wedneidk;, April 10, 1S07. 
Ctadidfttei should send ia (heir aamei not iMer 
llikn March 25. Full puticulAra may be obtaiaid 
\tf MQding a stamped and dliectad envctopa Io 
(be McietT'i offloM, VincMit Sqnan, Wetuain- 
nei. Copies of the quMtlnu tM fron 1S>S to 
lira (price Is. 9d ; or lOi. a doMo) may alto be ob- 
liined. The »Ocirty is williDK to hold an emamj- 
ulioD wbeiever a magisttale, dargyaiSn, tchool- 
mirtei, or other leaponsible pemm accnttomed 
to uamiunlioni will consent to inpervise oa» 
00 tbe lodety'* behalf. Ia connection with tbis 
eununalion a tchslarship of £25 a y«ai for t«o 
jean is ofiered by the society to be awarded 
•fttt the 1907 examination to tbe atndent wbo 
shall pas* bigbett, if he is willing to accept 
tbe conditions attaching (beteto. The main out- 
Una of these condlttons is (hat the holder most 
be of the mal« sex, and between tbe agei of 18 
sod 23 years, and that he shoold stndy f ardenlng 
lor one year at least at the Royal HorticuTtnral 
Society's Gardens at Wisley, conforming to the 
gsnetij rules laid down there for student*. In 
the second year of the scbolaisbip be may. If he 
like, continue his studies at some other place at 
home 01 abroad nbicb is appiorcd by the coun- 
cil of the Royal Horticultural Socie^. In case 
o< Iwo or more eligible students being adjudged 
equal, the council reserve to themselves the right 
to decide which of them shall be presented to 
the scholanhip. 

Sihaol-TeaektTs' Examination. — The 

s:jdety will hold an examination in Cottage 
Gardening -on Wednesday, April 21, 1907. This 
eiamination is intended for wd is confined 
Id elementary and technical 'school-teachers. 
Medals and certificates are swairded and class 
lists published in connection with these eiami- 
caiions, and. the syllabus may be obtained on 
application to the SecreUry, R.H.S., Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W. 

Flowedb in ScAaoN— Mr. Bedfoso oblig- 
■ngty sends us from StroSan, Kildare, fine sam- 
ples of Galanthus plicatus " Romeo^" with very 
bioad {li inch) plicate, glaucous leaves. The 
outer periacith segments are spreading, broadly 
oblong, fully an. inch in length, pure white, tbe 
iooer ones about half the length, overlapping 
■0 as to form a.tube, white attbe base, notched 
at the apex and marked in tbe upper part with a 
deep green band, edged with white. Galanthus 
Imperati niveus has oblong,, luiear, glarcous 
leaves half-inch across, folded in tbe middle 
(conduplicate), channelled on tbe upper surface 
with a prominent midrib beneath. Ont«( 
perianth-segments 1) inch long, linear-oblong, 
lapering at the base, inner s^ments oblong, 
Uuncate, notched white with a green beart- 
sbaped blotch. 

WtNTKn-DitBMiNa OP Fruit Trkkb. — In 
place of the lime vrosh which is such a disfigare- 
menl to fruit trees, Frencli fruit-growers ore 
making use of lysol. a preparation oE carbolic acid, 
in riie following proportions : lysol 1 litres (I litre ^ 
ltpinl):waterlhEctolilre — 33 gallons. This is freely 
applied to the stem and branches with a brush. 
It kills the insect pests, destroys tbe lichen (moss), 
and greatly contributes to the health of tbe tree. 

Colonial Notes.— Rf^orl o/lh4 Briliih Guiana 
Bolamt CardtM for the year 1905-6. Mr. Bart- 
I.ITT records much usefnl work, somewhat hin- 
dered by drought. The herbarium specimens are 
rctei\'iDg careiul attention and a catalogue of them 
ia being tnaAe.— Annual Rifort of llii Agrimllural 
Mi HoTlicitlluiid Socirty of Ivdia, 1905. The presi- 
dent, Mr. EcCAR, speaks of satisfactory work and 
the completion of Rose fields containing over 3,000 
healthy plants. Tbe journal includes some valu- 
able cultural notes intended to help local growers. 



•■oiiiT OoHHiHiONB,~The Snt caso, so far 
as we Icnow, of tbe application of this law is 
one reported recently in the Pharmaaulical 
Jtmrnai aa follows: — Secret Commitxion. — In 
tbQ Wandsworth County Court on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 18, the plaintiB htougbl an action to re- 
coT«[ from the defendant tbo simi of £68 fa. for 
pipes supplied. Tbe case for the defence wat 
that the purchase was arranged by one of the 
defendant's agents, whoi the defendant bad since 
discovered, was going to get 2^ per cent, from 
the plaintiff for arranging tbe contract. The 
promise of this secret commission broke any 
stgroetnent that had exiatied. Judge Russell up- 
held this contention, and gave judgment for tbe 
defendant, with cost*, 

TUL.1*.— Measra. J. BACiBottsK ft Son send n* 
B Tulip in which the scape, which nsnally bear* 
a single flower at the eottremity, divide* into 
three branches, each bearing leaves and a ter- 
minal floww. At first sight the appearance is 
that of a fusion of flower-stallis, but successive 
sections across the stem, from tbe base upward, 
show that while it is undivided below, it becomes 
branched above. 

Natkwai. Swut Pka Sooirrv* Affili- 
ATtOM SoHIMK.— The cammitlee has decided 
upon the following scheme. of affiliation ; Societies 
subscribing 10s. Gd.per annum are entitled to : — 
1, One of the National Sweet Pea Society's Silver 
Medals, to be offered. aa.a prize for Sweet Peas 
only ; 9, One copy eocb of the Society's 
jf iMiiaJ and other publications; S, One. ticket of 
admission.to the Society's London. Exfaitniioo; -4, 
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of its members to represent it at 
the annual and other general meetings of tbe 
Society. Committees wishing to take advantage of 
Ibis scheme should make application to and for- 
ward a remittance to the Hon, Sec,, Ckarlbs 
H. C17RTIS. Adelaide Road, Brentford. Middlesex. 
We reproduce an illustration of the medal the 
Society is prepared to issue. 

Tobacco- RAIBINS. — Mr. Hawss, of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Regent's Park, has now under 
his care a number of seedlings representing many 
of the finest commercial varieties of Tobacco, 
which it is hoped to display at the International 
Tobacco Show in April. 

M. Qlaziou.— The Ktw BuUttiH (No. S. 1907) 
has succeeded in obtaining some information 
relating to this energetic collector, who died in 
March last near Bordeaux. M, Glaziov, it 
appears, was bom in Brittany in 1B28, and spent 
as years of his life in Brazil, Ho was director 
of the public gardens of the city of Rio, The 
extent of his collections in various provinces of 
Brazil may be estimated by the fact that he col- 
lected about 12,000 species represented by some 
200,01)0 specimens, the first set of which went to 
von Martius and subsequent editors of the Flera 
Sratiliensis, and a large number are to be found 



The National Potato Sooibtv. — The 

schedule for tbe forthcoming show has been 
issued, and it will be seen that tbe exhibition 
is to be held at the South-Eastem Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, on October 2, instead of 
five weeks earlier as first suggested. Tbis ar- 
rangement is far belter, and will tend to create 
greater interest in the event. Altogether there 
are 96 classes in tbe schedule, and a number 
of special prizes are announced, but tlie com- 
mittee reserve the right to cancel classes if 
their funds are insufficient. Copies of tbe 
schedule may be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Mr. W. H. Adsett, Hatton House, Great Queen 
Sueet, London, W.C. 



* A ttMnkMiR, — Mr. Ja.tsx 
Wiu-AXD, for forty-two year* head gardener to 
tbe lata BaroiMaB BtiBDaTT-CorrTTs, at Holly 
Lodge, Highgate, has been provided with a 
pension oi £10& a. ^ear by Mr. BtJBDBrr-Cot'TTs, 
the husband of the late Baroness, who made 
no qiecific provitioa* ia her will for her ser- 
vants, knowing that Hr. Buidbtt-Coltts 
would nndcrstaad bci wishes in such a matter. 

The BWHVKvoRv iNnyruTiON.— At a meet- 
ing held on Pebmory 36 a paper was read by Mr. 
Adbrbv Ji Sfrhcbr. barrister-at-law, on "The 
Agriculluntl Holdings Act, 1906. ' The next ordi- 
nary general meeting will tie held on Monday, 
March 18, 1907, Hben the discussion on Mr. 
AvMBV J. SfS(tC3R's paper will be resumed. The 
annual dinner of, the institution wilt be held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel , Metropqle, on Tuesday. 
April 16, 1907, at seven o'clock precisely. 

OLDTRAFFORO GAROBMB, MANCHeoYBR.— 

Only one vote was recorded against the project 
for changing the.characler of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. OldTrafTord, at the annual meeting of 
tbe proprietors held lEcently. and the gardens 
will therefore be leased to a company for 10 years 
at an annual rental of £2,000, It is proposed to 
convert the gardens into an amusement resort, Tbe 
lease provides for Ihe maintenance, of the glass- 
houses, and tbe collection of plants. The palm- 
house is to be a lea-room, the Icng range of build- 
ings mnning nearly the whole length of the 
western side, which were pari of Manchester's 
great exhibition, will be used for restaurant, danc- 
ing-hall, and roller skating rink. ' There will be a 
new illuminated fountain and other a 



CEnothbra. — Tbe publication by MM. 
Levbillb and Gdffrov of a monograph of this 
genus is announced. We shall be curious, to see 
how the " mutations " from CE. Lamarckiana are 
treated, and whether Prof, de Vries' "new 
spedes" are accepted Iiy tbe monographers. 

The South African Exhibition and the 

R.H.S. — Opinions were very much divided upon 
the question whether the admixture of Colonial 
products with the floral exhibits on Tuesday last. 
was an advantage or not. Those who were pre- 
cluded from exhibiting felt sore at their exclusion, 
particularly when they saw that others had been 
admitted. Some who worked hard to secure a 
hall for horticulture were not well pleised to see 
it made use of for other purposes. Others were 
grateful for the break in the monotony of these 
exhibitions. An explanation was offered of the 
reasons why the change was made. We tbink we 
shall sufficiently gauge the prevalent feeling if we 
say that Ihe verdict was " not guilty, but don't 
do it again," 

The Latb Prof. Pfitzcr,— We note the 
appearance of a shori biography, by Herr G. 
FiscHLBR. of the late Ernst Pfitzer, of Heidel- 
berg. The account of bis life's work is made more 
complete by tbe addition of a list of his botanical 
writings, and the pamphlet also c< 
celleni portrait of Herr Pfitzbr. 
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FuNNETT's Utile book on this subject has been 
issued by Messrs. Mac mill an. How valuable 
it is to hybridists and those concerned in the 
scientilic study of hybridity may be itlusliated 
by an eitrad (rom the preface; — "Why the 
dwarf pea sprung from tall ancoslois breeds true 
to dwariness ; why the progeny of a black and 
white rabbit are in one case all hiack, and in 
another all of the wild giey colour, why the 
' pure ' blue Andalusian fowl must tivet remain 
a mongrel, these and other seeming paradoxes 
. were cleat t\wo years ago. But wliy two white 
Sweet Peas should give a purple, and why two 
hairless Stocks should revert la the hairy form — 
t^ess were questions that were then unsolved. 
That exiicriiner.t would give^us the solulion wa 



Lamarck.— 11 is proposed to erect in the Jardin 
des Ptanles a stalue to the famaus naturalist 
whoso Bcienlific career was mainly passed in the 
Natural History Maseuni. It is curious to see how 
Lamarck, who was one of the pioneers of the 
docttine of evolution, is now to be honoured, while 
in his lifetime and long afterwards bis theories 
met with no acceptance. 

Publloatlona Kae»Xii9a,~lntrodiiction lo Plant 
Ecology, by Rev. Prof. Henslow. Staofonl, I^gAcre. 



TREE-FEKNS IN SIKKIM. 
In connection with Sir George Watt's " talk " 

at the Horticultural Club, we take the oppor- 
tunity'of reproducing a photograph, from Messrs. 
Johnston and Hoffmann, of 31, Devonshire Street, 



WINTER WORK IN FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS. 

11. ■» 

The attack of birds upon Gooseberry buds this 
season wai first noticed on December 10, the 
bushes having been inspected nearly every day 
fiom tbe beginning of that month. This early 
attack, however, was only upon a small piec« 
near tbe farmyard, where sp.irrows abound. In 
ft more distant plantatioa the first damage va> 
noticed on January 17. In each case iprayiag 
was begun on the day following the discovery 
of the attack. In some previoua reasons the 
damage done by birds has been so serious, and 
the difficulty of preventing it is so gre^, that 
1 shall never plant anothe' «re of Gooseberries, 
unless I can devise s more complete jireventive 



were confident, and our confidence has been 
justified by the event. The Sweet Pea and the 
Slock have yielded up their secret, and we are 
at last able ti) form a clear conception of the 
meaning of reversion. ... As year follows 
year, and experiment succeeds ciperiment, there 
' is forced upon us a sense of what it all may 
come to signify for ourselves of the tremendous 
powers of control. that a knowledge of heredity 
implies. To-day we are only at the beginning. 
The prologuf: is nearing completion, .the drama 
is yet to be wiil'tcn — and played." A quotation 
from Shakespeare is aufEciently remarkable : — 

Was nothing but mutation," 
(lut it is not to be supposed that this can in any 
Vay be taken as an anticipation %f De Vbie'i : 



Fig. 7a. — TREE-FERNS IN SIKKIM. 

W., showing a group of Tree-fefas near Dar- 
jeeling. As we have no specimen before ns. it is 
not possible to say what the species or even the 
genus may be. In any case the plants are 
remarkable, not only for their picturesque appear- 
ance, but for the circumstance that the stems are 
branched. Species of Cyalhea and Alsopbila, Sir 
George Walt tells us. are common in Sikkim. Tlie 
natives (Lepcbasj utilise the roft portions of the 
stem of one species, CyatheaBrunonianaoI Clarke, 
for food. Alsopbila glauca is, perhaps, the hand- 
somest and largest Indian Tree-fern, but its stem 
never branches. A. omala, the " dangp.isliin " 
of the Lepchas, is a small species not uncommon 
a little below Darjeeling, and its stem is frequently 
branched. This, therefore, may be the species 
represented at fig. 72. 



than is known at present. The buds are almost 
completely safe, so long as they are well coated 
with lime and sulphur, for, although birds may 
try a few, they do not appreciate the flavour. 
But the difiiculty is to make the stuff stick on 
the buds, which arc much smoother than the 
branches. Two or three rainy days are auffi. 
cient, at least, if the rain be heavy, to wash 
enough of the Ktuff off to render the buds 
palatable to birds, A small quantity of linseed 
oil has been tried instead of soft soap in tbe 
wash, in the Hope that it would mike the stuff 
stick on the buibes better, but it proved less 
effectual. Another trial was with builders' silo 
instead of soft soap, half a pound being used in 
25 gallons ; and in a third paraffin, J pint to a 
gallon of the wash wss us^. As no rain has 
lallen siiice these experiments were made, their 
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results remain -to bs seen. But, i»o far as the 
slight rubbing of th« coated branches with the 
fingers may be regarded as a test, neither size 
nor paraffin is any improvement upor* soft soap. 

Small trials of twp other ingredients are to 
be jnade with a syringe, as it is feared that either 
would clog the spraying machines. These are 
gas tar and Portland cement, each in a highly 
diluted form. There is no doubt that cement 
wotild set the lime firmly on tho bushes, but 
th« danger is that the setting would take place 
in the spraying machine. Probably tar also 
would make the lime and sulphur stick on 
bushes well, while it might serve by itself ; but 
the question is as to whether a spraying machine 
could ever be got clean after even tar- water 
had been used in it. 

It may be that bome waterproof substance 
would serve the, purpose of preventing rain from 
washing the spray-stu£f off the bushes, and, pos- 
sibly, a chemist or a manufacturer of waterproof • 
materials could suggest one which would dis- 
solve or mix well enough in water to pass easily 
through a spraying nozzle. The work of spray- 
ing on a large scale is so arduous and expen- 
sive that it is a serious matter to have to do 
it two or three times in a season to protect 
buds from birds. On the other hand, if no pro- 
tection is affoided wJi^c wild hirds are numer- 
ous, as they 9re in nearly all parts of this 
country, the damage done is incalculable.. Not - 
only is the fruit crop of the season reduced to 
a great extent, but the branches stripped of buds 
are rendered barren for all future time, and re- 
quire to be cut off at t^eir, bases ; while buds 
which would form new or extensioa branches 
are eaten ofi, so that the bushes are deformed 
and stunted. A small area of Gooseberries, f • 
acre in extent, near my farm-buildings was 
almost ruined two' years ago by' birds, and it 
wilt never be worth much hereafter. 

As .to the birds that do the mischief, bull- 
finches and sparrows are commonly regarded. as 
the worst oficnders, but chaffinches, tits, and 
$ome. other birds help in the work* of destruc- 
tion. , 

Up to the time of writing the attack of birds 
ap0a) the -buds of Plums* has not begun. The . 
trees are inspected nearly every 'dayi however, 
in order that spraying may be started as soon 
as the slightest damage is noticed. Moreovef, ' 
choice Plums and Pears ih my private orcliard 
have l>een' sprayed already as a precaution, 
though they will' probably have to be treated 
agdin hereafter. It would be interesting if 
fruit growers generally would obssrve and jpub- : 
lish the dates upon which bud-catmg starts • 
among Gooseberries, Red and White Currants, ' 
Plums and Pears, respectively. 

The winter spraying of Apple and Plum trees 
with caustic soda and caustic potash was pur- . 
sued from the first season after the planting one 
until the wash described in the first part of this . 
article, without the soft soap, was substituted 
last winter. It was substituted for the 
older spray-stufif in the hope that it 
would check scab in Apples and leaf-blight in 
Plums, and possibly kill the eggs of the Apple 
tucker, the aphis, and various other insects. The 
worst attacks of scab and aphis ever experienced 
followed, whereas not an Apple sucker was 
found in a plantation that swarmed with that 
pest in the preceding season. Whether this im- 
munity was due to the application of the new 
spray-stuff or not cannot be decided. If the 
stuff did not kill aphis eggs, it seems hardly 
likely that it destroyed the eggs of Apple 
suckers. The operation is now due, and prob- 
ably thf new Woburn winter wash Win be tried 
for Apples, as it kills scale eggs, and therefore 
may be expected to prove fatal to the less pro- 
tected egg^s of the aphis, the Apple sucker, and 
other pests, besides which it should be at least 
a partial preventive to scab. It consists of 151b. 
of, copper sulphate, 51b. of quicklime, 201b. of 
caustic flodat and 50 pints pf paraffin to 100 gal- 
lons of water. The directions are to slake the 



lim*e and malce ifintb ajnilk, mixing the copper 
sulphate previously dissolved with, it, then 
adding the paraffin, churning the mixture thor- 
oughly, further adding the caustl: soda pre- 
viously dissolved, churning again, and making 
up to 100 gallons with water. The only hesita- 
tion as to the use of this mixture is in regard 
to its extreme strength, particularly in relation 
to the copper sulphate and the paraffin ; but 
Mr. Spencer Pickering states that it is quite 
safe. For Plums the same wash as has been 
us:d for Gooseberries will be applied. 

Two operations of simil£^r character are in 
progress at the time of writing. One is that 
of carting small chalk on to a field not yet 
planted, and to be used for Potatos ; and the 
others is that of sowing ground chalk at the rate 
of one ton per acre in all fruit plantations. The 
small or waste chalk of lime works is given 
awsLy to anyone who will cart it, and 10 tons 
per acre can be applied at simply the cost of 
carting it. Even if it has to be sent a few 
miles by rail to a station near the user, the 
expense of the quantity named is small, only a 
small charge being made for loading into trucks, 
while the rail-rate is low. Ground chalk is not 
commonly prepared, but has been supplied to 
meet -a special order for a large quantity. The 
chalk, as quarried has to be dried in a kiln 
before 'being ground as finely as lime is, and it 
is put' into bags for transport. In a report of 
some experiments with'it iii Lancashire the cost 
at a local statiqn was stated to be 6s. 6d. per 
ton ; but to me the charge is 10s., including rail 
carriage an(i the free ufte of the bags. Even at 
that price it is less than half as much per ton 
as ground litab costs, a:nd,- although If tons of 
ground chalk are needed to l^e equivalent to one 
ton of quicklinie, the former is the cheaper of 
the two, while the work of sowing it is very ' 
much less unpleasant. 

. As. cjnicklime quickly becomes converted to 
carbonate of lime (or chalk) on exposure to the 
atmosphere, its only, .advantage over chalk is - 
its gre.ater* fineness when slaked. 

The good bid practice of- chalking land at ' 
wide intervals where th^ soil is deficitint in lime . 
has fallen sadly into disuse. Lime is needed . 
for all crops, and especially for all kinds of 
fruit.' A' Working Growtr. 



iroME GdARrSPONDENGE. 

{Jh$ Editor does not hold himself responsible for the , 
opinions expressed by his correapondents.) 

R.H.8. COMMPTTtE MCETINQS ON MaROH^ 5. 

— I sincerely trust that the council of the R.IP.S. ' 
•will never again make the blunder of letting the 
hall on one of the days it is required for its 
^proper use, and so have to ask Fellows not to 
show. As ofte of those who worked and, in * 
however small a degree, helped to piaiy for the 
provision of. this building,! object to its use 
lot t any other fur-posty when it is required for • 
the use of the society, and I have no doubt that 
many other Pellows hold the same opinion. < 
George Paul, (See p. 157.) 

801L 8TKRILISAT10N.— Respecting the " sterili- 
sation of soil," I practised this method I think 
before the word was particularly applied to the 
soil. I believe I was the first or amongst the 
earliest that practised baking or frying their pot- 
ting soil. H CottHell, Swanley. 

Abiks maqnifioa var. xanthooarpa. — I was ' 

very pleased to see the figures and description 
of this Fir in the Gardeners* Chronicle for Feb- 
ruary 23, as there is still a great deal of confu- 
sion in connection with these North American 
Abies. A. nobilis and A. magnifica especially 
are very often mixed up, and yet the^ are quite 
distinct. A loosely- worded description of one 
would apply almost equally to the other where - 
there is only the leaf and general habit to go 
by. ' There is also a considerable amount of 
variation between individual plants of the same 
species, even when raised from the same batch 
of seeds. Here we have some three to four hun- 
dred plants of A. nobilis, var\ing in size from 
2 feet to 6 feet, which have all been raised from 
seeds obtained from one old plant. All these 



young plants show a certain variation in size 
and shape of leaf, some being thin in texture 
and closely set on the stems, while in others 
the leaves are stouter and more openly arranged. 
The rate of growth also varies considerably, the 
majority making the usual 6 inches or so that 
A. nobilis makes annually, while some make 
long leaders, and have a comparatively thin 
habit. The latter will make sizeable trees in 
a shorter time than the former, though they are 
not such handsome specimens in a young state. 
The amount of glaucescence is also variable, 
some being highly glaucous, and others almost 
entirely green, while there is practii:ally every 
variation between the two extremes. The 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii) is another 
North American Conifer that shows a consider- 
able amount of variation, but with this Fir the 
differences seem to i'un more in certain definite 
types thAn in individual variation. The typipal 
plant is a fast grower, making a large tree in 
a comparatively short time, and having a thin, 
open habit, which gives it a look of being over- 
growii and narrow in proportion to its height. 
Then there is a form which is sometimes met 
with under the varietal name of " vera," whicS 
is slower growing, of a more symmetrical habit, 
and has foliage of a grass-green colour. Theie 
is also a form that has occurred with us, though 
not in any great quantity, which resembles the 
type in general appearance, but has a dwarf 
habit, growing only about one-third as fasf. It 
m&kes a very -handsoms, small specimen, but 
takes years to .attai^^ to any considerable size. 
As practically all the Don|;las Firs^rown in this 
country are. raised from imported seed, I have 
often wondered whether the seeds have been 
collected at various altitudes. ' If so, it would 
account for these differences of growth, the 
strong-growing typical plant coming from the 
valleys, and ' the- dwaxfer forxAs from the hill- 
sides. The Colorado Douglas Fir (P. D. var. 
glauca) also varies in .its habit and amount of 
glaucescence, and shape and size of leaf, but as 
this is a variety and is raised from seed, a 
certain amount of variation is to be expected, 
though I cannot remember one seedling that has 
reproduced the entirely, green* colour of the typi- 
cal Douglas Fir. . This Colorado fotm.will never 
make a timber tree of any economical value in 
this country,^ in my opinion, as its rate of growth 
is slow, and it does not give one the idea of 
being a tree that will ever attain any great size. 
It is also more liable to be cut by spring frosts 
than . the Douglas Fir, which happens, as far 
as I have been able .to judge, . through it com- 
mencing to grow earlier: As an ornamental 
tree, it is* a very desirable plant, growing in 
soil that is not good enough' for such Conifers as 
A. concolor, A. nobilis, A. Nordmanmana, &c. 
7. Clark; Bagshot;, Surrey.. i 

Frost and^^prinq-Fuow^^ino. Plants.— 

spring-flowering bedding plants in this district 
have suffered much from the* recent severe frosts. 
Wallflowers which were strong an*^! vigorous at 
planting time are in many cases little better than 
dried sticks. Myosotis has also been badly in- 
jured, and I am informed by older residents that 
these plants have not suffered so badly from frost 
for. many years. Gardeners whose practice is 
to have a supply of plants in reserve, will 
now find the value of this system in being able 
to fill the vacancies in their beds, arid thus make 
good the loss. Tulips, Crocuses, Daffodilsand other 
bulbous plants promise well, and will doubtless 
compensate by their display for the disappoint- 
ment caused by the failure of the other subjects. 
^. B., Warrington. 

Narcissus **Emprkss" not Flowkrinq 

(see p. 148). — There are many causes which con- 
tribute to the non-fiowering of bulbs. Abnor- 
mallv late planted bulbs which are far too long in 
the ary state, would not be able to produce their 
root fibres in their proper season, with the result 
that an inferior bulb would result, in the spring, 
following upon inferior leaf growth. Conse- 
quently no flower is formed for the succeeding 
year. [The rudiments of Ihe flower are formed in 
the spring, or not at all.] An excessively dry 
springtime contributes to the same thing. In the 
latter case established bulbs that are in a healthy 
condition rarely suffer. Excessive crowding of th 
bulbs in solid lumj^s ' and transplantip^ wh 
in full leafage are other causes of non-flowe- 
Bulbs should never be transplanted when in 
leaf if it can be avoided. B. H. Jenkins: ' 
Hill. 
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•' Mimosa." — I have always understood that 
the Mimosa of the florists* shops is Acacia deal- 
bata, but the note of your correspondent F. M., 
page 145, suggests that more than one species 
arrives imder that name. The name of Acacia 
Decaisniana does not occur in any works of 
reference that I have at command, but unfortu- 
nately they do not include the Index Kewensis. 
It may be simply a local form of Acacia deal- 
bata, as that species varies considerably in the 
glaucescence of its foliage as well as in other 
leatures when raised in quantity from seed. As 
the note of your correspondent suggests that he 
is at least doubtful about the matter, I shall 
be very pleased if you can enlighten me on the 
subject. W. T, [we suspect some error in the 
name, but have no means of rectifying it. It is 
not in the Index Kewensis. — £d.] 

Arauoaria imbrioata (see p. 100). — At Lota 
Lodge, Cork, the residence of A. F. Sharman- 
CfMmrd, Esq., one tree has sent up three 
fitiefy-fomished shoots from its base, the tallest 
being something like 16 feet in height. I re- 
aieaAier drawing the attention of Mr. T. Smith, 
of Newry, to these unusual growths, and he said 
it was the first case he had seen. The cause 
of these growths we have not been able to make 
out. The tree is in fairly good health, but the 
suckers are much more vigorous than the parent, 
and will in all probability supersede the old 
tree in time. Andrew Pearson. 

Lenten Roses.— Mr. Archer-Hind's Lenten 
Roses (Hellebores) are now at their best, 
and are very beautiful, yet the flowers are 
found but in few gardens. Mr. Archer- 
Hind has been hybridising these plants for 
many years, and has succeeded in greatly 
improvmg the race, some of his seedlings 
being far in advance of the named Continen- 
tal varieties. His first crosses were acciden- 
tal, but some were so pretty that he was 
led to cross them by hand. He found that colour 
was introduced by the male pollen aud shape 
by the female, and, by degrees, he improved the 
flowers wonderfully in size, shape, and colour, 
conquering the faults little by little. Not only 
was pollen taken from the best plants, but from 
the best flower upon the plant, natural defects 
being by this means eliminated. Now both star- 
shaped and cup-shaped flowers are produced, 
and colours ranging from the purest white, with- 
out any suspicion of green in the petals, to 
deepest maroon-red. Some of the whites and 
pale pinks are beautifully spotted in the interior 
with crimson-purple. Seedlings take three years 
to flower. Seed is sown as soon as ripe in fine 
soil ox a damp border, and seedlings 
begin to show from December to February, 
the seedlings being transplanted in th«^ 
second year. They do equally well in a 
sunny or shaded border if not too dry, 
and have a very pretty eff^ict when planted out 
in numbers in open woods or along the base of 
lane-banks. If the flowers are used for the 
house, the stems must be split up to a length 
of about 8 inches, or they will droop at once, 
whereas if this precaution is taken they will 
last well for a week. Mice are very destructive 
in Mr. Archer-Ilind^s garden, and he informed 
me that he had lost over 100 buds of these 
Hellebores in one night through them. S, W, 
Fittherbert. 

Cats in Qardcns.~I am happy to believe 
that few people will agree with your correspon- 
dent, Mr. A. J. Hartless (see p. 146), in his 
sweeping condemnation of cats. Surely at this 
season of the year in particular, when little 
demons in feather delight to demolish the fruit 
^ buds, it is the cat who is the gardener's friend 
and the birds' enemy. Likely enough the felines 
of Highgate distress the Waterlow Park gar- 
deners by unauthorised attempts at gardening, 
but, even so, a cat is far too delightful an asset 
of city life to be thus thoughtlessly disparaged. 
Jason. 

TRADE MEMORANDUM. 

PosTAOB TO Tus CoNTiNKNT.MDneof the leadiog German 
seedsmen writes us as follows :— *' We experience a con- 
siderable los*«yer7 season through a great number of our 
British friends not bearing in mind that the postage to the 
Continent is Q^d. for every balf-ounce. A little attention to 

* this matter would save a^ood deal of annoyance and the un- 
necessary enrichment of the post-ofitce at our expense." 
We willingly give puhHcatton to what seems to be a very 
justifiable complaint, owing to the thoughtlessness of 

. correspondents. 
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BOYAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

March 5. — ^When the Council entered into an 
agreement with the South African Products 
Exhibition, it was stipulated that the Hall 
should be cleared on Monday, March 4, in order 
that the K.H.S. exhibition might be held as 
usual on Tuesday, and the South African exhi- 
bits were to be replaced afterwards. The South 
African Products Exhibition Committee subse- 
quently found then[)8elves unable to keep the 
agreement entered into, and, in consequence, 
a note irom the R.H.S. secretary was printed 
in our last issue, stating that ordinary 
exhibits were not( solicited on Tuesday, 
owing to lack of space. These circum- 
stances were explained by Mr. W. Marshall 
(chairman) and by Mr. J. Hudson at the meeting 
of the Floral Committee, when the action of thd 
Council came up for discussion. It was hoped, 
and thought, generally, that such circumstances 
would not be likely to occur again. 

Nevertheless, room was found for more horti- 
cultural exhibits than in the circumstances were 
expected, and, in addition to a number of 
smaller groups of Orchids, a magnificent group 
of Dendrobiums, &c., from Jeremiah Colman, 
Esq., found a place. 

The Orchid Committee recommended four 
First- Class Certificates and six Awards of Merit 
to novelties. 

The Floral Committee recommended one 
First-Class Certificate and six Awards of Merit, 
and the Council made one Award of Merit to 
an exhibit that arrived late. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee made 
no award to any novelty, but recommended a 
Silver Banksian Medal to J. T. Charlesworth, 
Esq., Nutfield Court, Surrey (gr. Mr. T. W. 
Herbert), who showed two dozen dishes of 
Apples and Pears. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Geo. Henslow de- 
livered a lecture on "The True Darwinism." 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq., chairman; and 
Messrs. George Paul, C. T. Druery, Geo. 
Nicholson, Jas. Walker, Jno. Green, T. W. 
Turner, Jas. Douglas, C. R. Fielder. R. W. 
Wallace, Jas. Hudson, Walter T. Ware, W. 
Howe, C, Blick, W. Bain, Chas. Dixon, H. J. 
Cutbush, Arthur Turner, W. Cuthbertson W. P. 
Thomson, Chas. E. Pearson, R. C. Notcutt, 
J. W. Barr, Ed. Mawley, W. J. James, E. T. 
Cook, and R. Hooper Pearson. 

Messrs. James VEncH & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed a number of charming 
little plants of Azalea Hexe X, in small 60-size 
pots, and intermingled with the yellow Primula 
Kewensis X — a most pleasing combination. At 
the back was a row of the large-flowered Jas- 
minum primulintim, and at one end a batch 
of the sweet-scented Boronia megastigma aurea. 
We also noticed Clianthus puniceus and its 
white variety. 

Mr. H. B. May displayed a small batch of 
seasonable greenhouse flowering plants, pro- 
minent among which were sprays of the scented- 
leaved Pelargonium Clorinaa, some well- 
flowered Clematis, Boronia megastigma, and 
many beautiful Ferns. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
staged some exceptionally fine plants of the 
large-flowering or giant type of Star Primulas, 
with flowers of remarkable size and colouring. 
They were arranged in rows of named varieties, 
and the colours included red, white, magenta, 
light blue or heliotrope, and ruby. One of the 
choicest was W. Raphael, a beautiful shade of 
red. Attraction (mauve) and Mrs. H. Crooks 
fwhite^ are also worthy of mention. Messrs. 
Cannell also displa)'ed some very large trusses 
of flowers of Pelargonium Clorinda. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Zouche, Pulborough, Sussex 
(gr. Mr. Spellard), exhibited a dozen very large 
plants of the florist's Cyclamen, some being in 
i2-inch pots. They were very freely flowered, 
compact in habit, and showed general good 
culture. {Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. Tavery, Loudwater Gardens, Rickmans- 
worth, staged a batch of Primula obconica, of 
an improved strain, the flowers being very large 
and generally of the best form. 

Messrs. HtrcH Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, London, N., put up a small group of 
Jasminum prlmulinum and Carnations. 



The beautiful deep-scarlet Rose Richmond 
was shown well by Mr. W. £. Wallace, Eaton 
Bra,y Ntirsehes, Dunstable. This American 
variety is of exquisite form and is developed on 
very long stems, which are a valuable feature 
when the cut flowers are used for vases, &c. 

Messrs. C. Brooks & Co., Worting, Basing- 
stoke, had inflorescences of the Stellata or Star 
Primula in many pretty shades of colours ; o.ie 
of a salmon-pinJc tint, named ** Orange King,** 
attracted considerable attention. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, again displayed bowls of bihbous 
plants, grown in moss fibre, without drainage 
material. Lily of the Valley was doing exceed- 
ingly well under this system of culture. 

Bulbous Irises were displayed by several 
hardy-plant growers. A very fine exhibit of 
these seasont^le flowers was staged by Mr. F. 
Herbert Chapman, Guldeford Lodge, Rve. 
The collection was principally of varieties of I. 
reticulata. Other species were shown, includ- 
ing I. Danfordtae, I. Krelagei, &c. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Kilnfield Nur- 
series, Colchester, also showed species of 
bulbous Irises, as well as other pretty lAlpine 
plants, such as Narcissus monophyllus. Cycla- 
men ibericum lilacinum, Crocus Tommasinia- 
nus, &c. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, had many hardy spring flowers 
and an assortment of Daffodils of most t}rpes. 
We noticed the pretty Tecophilsea cyanocrocus, 
with its beautiful, blue petals tipped with gen- 
tian-blue. 

Hardy flowers were also shown by Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, and by the Misses 
Hopkins, Banning, near Maidstone, Kent. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certificate. 

Cyrtomium falcatum Rochfordii. — The type is 
a well-known, brightly-coloured Fern that »s 
capable of withstanding considerable ill-usage, 
owing to the substance of the fronds and pinnx. 
The variety now shown has much divided mar- 
gins to the pinnae, which are moderately tcs- 
selated. Shown by Messrs. T. Rochford & 
Sons. 

Awards of Merit. 

Iris ** Astasia.** — ^This appears to be a variety 
of I. reticulata, obtained from crossing the type 
with one of its own varieties. 'In colour, the 
flowers are dark purple, the lamina of the falls 
having an orange-coloured stripe with a little 
whitish mottling on either side of the stripe. 

/. " Melusine." — Of the same type as the pre- 
ceding variety. Colour, light porcelain-blue, 
with orange-coloured stripe and white mottling 
on the lamina as in the other variety. Botn 
varieties were shown by Mr. F. Herbert Chap- 
man, Guldeford Lodge, Rye. 

Freesia Chapmani. — ^This is a yellow-coloured 
Freesia with orange shades on the lower seg- 
ments of the flower. It is rather more fragrant 
than F. aurea, but otherwise much resembles 
that plant. Shown by Mr. F. Herbert Chap- 
man. 

Lachenalia May Crosbie. — Several varieties of 
Lachenalia were received as cut flowers from 
Mr. F. W. MooRE, Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin, after the Floral Committee had risen. 
The council, in the circumstances, made an 
Award of Merit to the variety named above, 
which is a self-coloured yellow flower. Mr. 
Moore has raised many excellent varieties of 
this plant, and *' May Crosbie " did not appear 
to us superior to similarly-coloured varieties 
exhibited on previous occasions. 

Primula stellata. — Messrs. H. Cannell & 
Sons, Swanley, were awarded an Award of 
Merit for a strain of this type of the Chinese 
Primula (P. sinensis). The varieties shown had 
evidently been obtained from re-crossing the 
stellata type with the florists' varieties, and this 
has had the result of imparting increased sut>- 
stance and size to the flowers without destroying 
the free character of the inflorescence found in 
the ordinary type of " stellata.'' The varieties 
which composed the strain included Mrs. H. 
Crooks, and White Clipper (white), Attraction 
(mauve), W. Raphael (red), and Masterpiece 
(lavender). 

Rhododendron (Atalea) amctnum " Hexe.*'^ — 
This is a seedling variety of this well-known 
Indian Axalea, which has small, purple-coloured 
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fiowers. '* Heze " has larger flowers, and their 
colour is bright red. It is not wholly descended 
irom K. amaenum, as this was crossed with an- 
other variety of R. indicum. The small plants 
exhibited by Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons were 
very freely flowered. 

Rose Richmond. — Cut blooms of this brightly- 
coloured crimson Rose were shown by Mr. W. 
£. Wallace, Eaton Bray Nurseries, Dunstable. 
It is of American origin, and we have noticed 
specimens at the exhibition in winter for several 
seasons past. The flowers are favourites at the 
present time in Covent Garden Market. Those 
who appreciate the variety " Liberty " will like 
this one also. Its good qualities include an ex- 
cellent and strong stalk, beautiful form as seen 
in bud, vivid colouring, and thick, smooth 
leaves that are likely to resist diseases. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq. (in the 
chair) ; and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), 
Harry J. Veitch, De B. Crawshay, Jeremiah 
Colman, W. Bolton, R. G. Thwaites, G. F. 
Moore, W. A. Bilney J. Wilson Potter, 
Frederick J. Hanbury, W. Cobb, H. Little, W. 
Boxall, A. A. McBean, Arthur Dye, H. G. 
Alexander, W. H. White, H. A. Tracy, T. W. 
Bond, and H. BalLantine. 

Notwithstanding the announcement that the 
hall would be occupied by the South African 
Exhibition, the Orchids were not to be denied, 
and room was made for a goodly quantity of 
them. 

Jkkemiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr. 
Mr. W. P. Bound), took the lead with a grand 
group facing the entrance, and which was largely 
composed of the fine Dendrobiums and other 
hybrids raised at Gatton Park. The group, 
which was artistically arranged, had for a 
centre, high up at the back, a fine lot of Calan- 
thes, sending their arching sprays all around. 
At intervals, sections of Dendrobiums were ele- 
vated above the body of the group, and at each 
end were slender plants of Epidendnmi Boundii 
bearing a profusion of orange and scarlet heads 
of bloom. At one end were the Gatton hybrids 
of Spaihoglottis, one of which secured an 
Award of Merit. Among the varieties of Den- 
drobinm nobile were fifteen distinct named sorts, 
the most attractive of which, and the most de- 
UcaA^y-tinted, appeared to be D. nobile Col- 
manianum, a clear white flower, with light 
violet centre. Among the hybrids were a great 
variety of fine varieties of the D. rubens, and D. 
splendidissimum grandiflorum sections, as well 
a3 new kinds flowering for the first time. The 
rare yellow species D. signatum was repre- 
sented by a specimen with four flowering 
growths, and near it were some of the yellow 
Dendrobiums derived from D. signatum. Other 
specially noteworthy subjects were a good selec- 
tion of Cattleya Trianse, C}rmbidium grandi- 
florunt, with fine spikes ; the new Ccelogyne Col- 
manli, recently illustrated in the Gardeners^ 
Chronicle ; a good selection of Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums, &c. 

Messrs. Chaelesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, staged a small but select group, in which 
the principal plants were Odontoglossum Elaine, 
var. Golden Gem, an elegant flower with lemon- 
yellow ground colour evenly spotted with choco- 
late-purple ; O. Ossulstonii, of perfect shape and 
fine marking ; a very distinct, garden-raised O. 
Adrianae, with a branched spike of very pretty, 
darkly-blotched flowers ; an» excellent- spotted 
Odontoglossum crispum, and a few examples of 
the white type; and, among other hybrids, the 
new Laelio-Cattleya Sheila (Cattleya Perciva- 
liana alba X Lslia praestans alba), a nice, pure 
white flower with orange disc to the lip. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Canon The Hon. iC. F. Gibds, Aldenham 
Vicarage, Watford (gr. Mr. Lazzall), was 
awarded a Silver Flora Medal for six specimens 
of Coelogyne cristata. The plants were fine ex- 
amples of good cultivation, and Mr. Lazzall 
was voted a Cultural Commendation. 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
sent a very interesting selection of fine varieties 
for several of the best of which see Awards. 
Among them were Cymbidium insigne, Weston- 
birt variety, with two fine spikes, the one of 
fourteen, and the other of five flowers ; a splen- 
did specimen of the yellow Dendrobium Ophir ; 
D. meUnodiscus "Radiance," of good shape 



and colour ; Sophro-Lselia Psyche, with eighteen 
bright, reddish, scarlet flowers. (Cultural Com- 
mendation.) 

J. Bradshaw, Esq., The Grange, Southgate 
(gr. Mr. Whitelegge), showed the noble Cattleya 
Trianae The Premier, which had previously 
secured the First Diploma, and now gained a 
First-Class Certificate. 

Messrs. Jas. Cypher & Son, Cheltenham, ar- 
ranged a very effective group of rare and showy 
Orchids, in the centre being Odontoglossum 
loochristiense " Empress Frederick,'' a splendid 
flower, with large and broad segments of a clear 
yellow, heavily blotched with red-brown, the 
white ground colour showing through at the 
bases of the petals and on the lip. Mr. Cypher's 
speciality of Dendrobiums were well represented 
and in their usual vigorous condition. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, staged a 
group in which were several excellent forms of 
their famous strain of Cattleya Trianae, good 
C. Percivaliana, with one of the new C. Perci- 
valiana Little Gem, the immature flower of 
which was nearly white with a yellow disc. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, staged a good selection of hybrid C3rpri- 
pediums, including C. Maudiae with three 
flowers ; C. Harrisianum albens, C. Fascinator 
magnificum, C. aureum Hyeanum, C. Lord 
Derby, &c. ; a white petalled fonn of Dendro- 
bium superbum, D. nobile virginale, and Cym- 
bidium Woodhamaianum (Lowianum X ebumeo- 
Lowio-eburneo) , like an enlarged very yellow- 
tinted C. Lowianum. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), sent a fine plant of Cypri- 
pedium " Monsieur de Curte " Westfi^d variety, 
with fine flat dorsal sepal blotched with nearly 
black spots, the broad white margin having a 
ray of small purple spots. The petals and lip 
are honey-yellow, tinged with red-brown. It 
has the dorsal sepal much better developed than 
in other forms, and resembling, in many re- 
spects, a good C. Euryades. 

GuRNEY Wilson, Esq., Glenthome, Hay- 
wards Heath (gr. Mr. Hill), showed Odontoglos- 
sum crispum rotundum, with one newly-opened 
flower which disclosed a remarkably beautifully 
blotched form, with circular shape and almost 
equal broadly ovate sepals and petals. The 
latent purple colour in the segments so prized 
by collectors of this favourite class was well 
indicated and gave promise of yet greater beauty 
when matured. It was of Mr. John Carder's 
collection. 

J. GuRNEY Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
W^oodford, sent a fine form of Cymbidium in- 
signe (see Awards) and a species imported with 
it, resembling C. Wilsoni, but said to be C. 
Schroderianum . 

F. W. MoORE, Esq., Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin, sent two magnifi- 
cent spikes of C3rmbidium grandiflorum, Glas- 
nevin variety, which had previously secured a 
First-Class Certificate. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certificate. 

Cymbidium insigne y Glebelands variety ^ from J. 
GuRNEY Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr. J. Davis). A magnificent 
form, with flowers much larger and broader in 
all their parts than other forms. Flowers silver 
white, with a slight blush shade and rose-purple 
spotting on the lip and bases of the petals. 

Lycaste Ballia^ South Lodge variety^ from F. 
Ducane Godman, Esq., South Lodge, Horsham. 
A very richly-coloured form with rose-red sepals 
and petals and ruby-crimson lip. The finely- 
grown plant had several large blooms. 

Odontoglossum crispum Mossia^ from J. S. 
Moss, Esq., Wlntershall Hall, Bishop's Walt- 
bam (gr. Mr. Kench). A very handsome variety, 
very distinct from others previously shown. The 
large, broad-petalled flowers have all the seg- 
ments fringed, and of a silver white slightly 
shaded with rose, and blotched over the greater 
part with evenly distributed reddish-purple 
blotches. 

Cattleya Triana The Premier, from J. Brad- 
SHAW, Esq., The Grange, Southgate (gr. Mr. 
Whitelegge). In size, shape and effective colour- 
ing, one of the best yet seen, and a model 
flower. The whole flower is perfectly filled in. 



all the segments overlapping, and the crimped 
petals as broad as long. Sepals and petals sil- 
ver-white, delicately tinged with rose-pink. Lip 
disc orange, with a broad crimson-purple 
blotch in front. The Grange collection is 
famous for fine forms of C. Trianae, and this, 
which has previously taken First Diploma, is 
considered by Mr. Bradshaw the best of its 
class. 

Award of Merit. 

BrassO'Caitleya H. G, Alexander (Cattleya 
citrina x Brassavola Digbyana), from Major G. 
L HoLFORD, CLE., C.V.O. (gr. Mr. H. G. 
Alexander). A remarkable hybrid between 
very diverse parents. The habit of the plant 
is erect, the broad pseudo-bulbs compressed, 
and two-edged, and the dark-green leaves 
fleshy. The flower, which displays a tendency 
to be pendent, is on a long, twisted ovary, the 
fleshy sepals and thinner petals projected for- 
ward and pale-yellowish green in colour. The 
lip, which is fringed on the whole margin, is 
^een at the base, changing to primrose-yellow 
m front. 

Odontoglossum mirum Lady Howick (Wilckea^ 
num X crispum Calypso), from Major G. L. 
HOLFORD. A very pretty hybrid, resembling a 
good blotched O. crispum, and with labelliim 
more like O. Pescatorei, but larger. Sepals wbA 
petals FrencH-white, with large chocolate-piVfla 
blotches. 

Cypripedium vill.-exul, (villosum x mtf.J, 
from Major G. L. Holford. A great improve- 
ment on C. eocul., which it closely xesembles In 
colour, the flowers being larger. 

Spaihoglottis Colmanii aureum, from Jeremiah 
Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr. Mr. W. P. 
Bound). Flowers large, bright yellow, with a 
small ruby-red mark on the lip.^ 

Cypripedium Dicksonianum (villosum aureum 
X Euryades), from Francis Wellesley, Esq., 
Westfield, Woking (gr. Mr. Hopkins). A very 
brightly-coloured flower, the dorsal sepal being 
of a rosy-crimson deepening to ruby-crimson at 
the base, and with a broad snow-white band on 
the upper part. Petals and lip honey-yellow, 
tinged with mahogany-red, the whole surface 
being glossy. 

Cypripedium Mrs. Francis Wellesley (Sanderi- 
anum X Gowerianum), from Francis Welles- 
ley, Esq., Westfield, WokiuR. A fine hybrid, 
beautiful in leaf and flower, the latter parUhking 
of the dark tropical beauty of C. Sanderianum, 
with the form and rosy tints of the other parent 
blended. The fine dorsal sepal has a greenish base, 
the upper part tinged with rose, and the whole 
bearing closely-arranged irregular lines of dark 
chocolate colour. The extended petals are simi- 
lar in colour and bearing blackisn-warted spots, 
the marginal ones ciliate. Lip large, reddish- 
rose on the face. 

THE EXHIBITION OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN PRODUCTS, 
which continues on view until to-morrow week 
(16th inst.), is naturally of relatively little im- 
portance horticulturally, and, apart from the 
minerals, with which South Africa is so largely 
interested, the exhibits are chiefly concerned 
with agriculture. Thus on all sides are seen 
picked samples of cereals, tobacco, cotton, tea, 
coffee, timber, wool, preserves, jams, jellies, 
bottled fruits, &c. ; wines, spirits, brandy, 
lemons, oranges, citrons, medicinal herbs, tan- 
ning barks, fibres, pineapples, rubber, gums, 
honey, fodder, oil-producing seeds, and a host 
of other things from Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and the Orange River 
Colony. The few fresh fruits that are on view 
are principally Apples, Pears, Plums, and Pine- 
apples ; the last-named fruits are very small, 
from Natal, but of agreeable flavour. Samples 
of tea appear on several stands, and the 
growth of ttiis important industry nearer home 
may have a marked effect on the price of this 
important commodity. In the matter of 
wines. South Africa appears able, judged by the 
extensive samples displayed, to supply the 
home market with almost all the brands re- 
quired, including brandies, liqueurs, and other 
spirits. The oldest wine growers and distillers 
in these colonies are Messrs. J. Sedgwick & Co., 
whose business was founded at Cape Town as 
far back as 1859 by Captain James Sedgwick, 
formerly in the Honble. East India Conipany*s 
service, and grew steadily until, having out- 
grown their accommodation, the firm in 1881 
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added to their already commodious buildings 
magnificent stores, where are housed in various 
stages of maturation about 750,000 gallons of 
wines and other liquors. Bats' guano, vulture- 
excrement, and ant-hill soil appear strange 
fertilisers to us who rely on nitrate of soda, 
guano, &c., but no doubt they are equally rich 
in manurial properties. The ancient native hoe 
appears a clumsy tool, but it was in use before 
the advent of the white man to these lands. 
It was made from smelted iron-stone by the 
native blacksmith, but is now largely super- 
seded by our modem tool. The native blanket, 
made from the inner bark of some tree, does 
not appear so inviting as our woollen e^quiva- 
lent, nor does the native pillow, which is 
merely a wooden settle on two short legs, and 
hollowed at the top for the neck, appear to be 
capable of affording comfort. We ^ould not 
care to exchange our chop or steak for a strip 
of the mummified springbok, nor does dried 
locust appeal to us as being especially 
inviting, although we were informed that this 
is one of the native's greatest delicacies. The 
native tobacco appeared to be more suitable 
for building purposes than for vaporising, and 
a new use was discovered for Agave leaves when 
we were told that they form the principcd ingre- 
dient of native snuff. What appeared to be 
tubers of Stachys tuberifera, on closer examina- 
tion were found to be " plugs " of raw rubber, 
that unwound like gigantic spider webs. This 
important vegetable product was also seen in 
balls, known as " nigger heads," which, by 
some mysterious means, often conceal a heavy 
stone. As rubber is bought from the 
natives by weight, a cautious dealer will always 
cut open the '* nigger head " to see that he is 
not putchasing road-mending material. Raw 
rubber is also exhibited in many other forms. 
The new Calabash pipes were displayed by 
more than one firm, and these must be a pro- 
fitable industry, judging by the prices asked 
for specimens at the show. An interesting 
little exhibit was of pieces of granite, with tiny 
yellow and red lichens. These were collected 
near the late Cecil Rhodes* grave on the 
Matoppo Hills, of which some ver^ fine photo- 
graphs were on view. The show is brimful of 
interest, and is . especially valuable to the in- 
• tending settler, ana now that tranquillity pre- 
vails in these colonies, we may look to 
ian era of prosperity which needs but the hand 
of the labourer to develop and reap the riches 
with which these- lands are naturally endowed. 
' Messrs; Sutton & Sons, Reading, display an 
' assortment of flower and -vegetable seed^ suitable 
for cultivation in South Africa, and an orna- 
mental kiosk filled with wax models of similar 
vegetables. 

HOBTIOULTUBAL CLUB. 

''HIMALAYAN SCENERY AND VEGETA- 
TION." 
March 5. — The usual monthly dinner of this 
club was held on the above date at the Hotel 
Windsor, Mr. HaiTy J. Veitch occupying the 
chair and a good number of members and 
friends attended to hear the promised lecture on 
the above subject by Sir George Watt, K. C.S.I. 
Sir George illustrated his subject by a large 
number of lantern slides prepared from photo- 
graphs taken by himself in the course of his 
travels. The introductory . slide was a map of 
India, showing how the great range of the Hima- 
layas formed an immense wall to the north of the 
huge peninsula, which wall at both ends radiated 
out into a fan-like extension of ranges, the whole 
constituting a practically insurmountable de- 
fensive barrier and- exercised in addition a re- 
markable effect upon the climatal conditions of 
the whole of the southern area of India by de- 
flecting the trade winds, creating the beneficial 
monsoons and in this way redeeming the whole 
country from the desert conditions which would 
otherwise prevail. Curiously, too, the whole of 
the great river system rising from the large area 
of perpetual snow pervading the higher regions 
of these mountains, even that part which origi- 
nates on the northern flanks, finds its way south- 
wards and permeates the land in all directions 
to the greater amelioration of climatal condi- 
tions. The vast accumulation of snow and ice 
which in some of the views, with tropical vegeta- 
tion in the foreground, could be seen like a long 
line of ragged white cloud in the dim distance 
far above the horizon, distributes its cooling in- 
fluence far and wide and constitutes an inex- 



haustible source of supply to the great rivers 
to which it gives birth, their season of flood 
occurring in the hottest season of the year 
owing to increased meltine of the snows. In 
this connection Sir George Watt mentione<l that 
amid tliese snows and ice, hundreds of feet thick, 
it wa^ only practicable to travel in the early 
morning or in the evening, the intense 
heat of the sun's rays at midday, per- 
haps 140^ Fahr. or more, being unbear- 
able, a heat, moreover, which had the 
curious result, that any water resulting ffom 
consequent melting of ice or snow was instantly 
evaporated, and hence there was no sign at aU 
of thawing. The grandeur of the scenery amid 
the loftiest peaks was indescribable as it was 
also in the mighty gorges cut by the rivers which 
traversed the range on their way southwards. 
Huge perpendicular cliffs, thousands of feet in 
height, largely consisting of white limestone, 
soared on either side of a narrow channel 
through which the fierce flood tore its impetuous 
way to the freedom of the lower-lying plains. 
In some places there was practicable a rude 
and primitive navigation by means of inflate^ 
bullocks' skins of very comical appearance. A 
number of slides afforded deligb^ul glimpses 
of tropical conditions and also the modified 
ones prevailing in Sikkim, Simla, and Kashmir, 
giving a. vivid idea of the difference induced 
in climate under the tropics, by varied eleva- 
tion and environment, some parts of the country 
having a climate like our own, others being 
truly tropical, while at the other end of the 
scale we find truly Arctic conditions, such as 
mighty glaciers, avalanches, and so on. Natu- 
rally Sir George Watt's descriptions included 
the vegetation, some of the apparent pasture 
land consisting of dense masses of Xlpine 
-flowers and many of the hill flanks appearing 
solid with Rhododendrons of many species and 
all the hues of the rainbow. At one spot high 
up the mountains, where the only vegetation 
were the lichens encrusting the rocks, it was 
possible to look down and see, as it were, the 
different climatal layers of v^^etation, Arctic, 
-temperate, subtropical and tropical, culminat- 
ing in the Bananas, Palm trees, &c., of the 
warmest regions, the whole embraced in one 
comprehensive view. 

The Vale of Kashmir would appear to be a 
terrestrial paradise, and is peculiarly interesting 
as regards its floating gardens, sometimes an 
acre or more in extent, which are constructed 
on the Kashmir Lake, of boughs and other 
material woven together, and covered with soil, 
and yielding fine crops of various kinds. In all 
some 100 or more slides were shown and rapidly 
and graphically described, to the great pleasure 
of the members. 



MANOHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND OBOHID. 

FEBEUAkv 7. — CommiUte present : E. Ashworth, 
Esq., chairman ; and Messrs. Thorp, Warbur- 
ton, H. H. Smith, P. Smith, Rogers, Sander, 
Ward, Keeling, Cypher, Ashton, R. Ashworth, 
Thompson, Parker, Upjohn, P. Weathers (Hon. 
Sec.) 

There was a capital exhibition, several choice 
groups being shown. 

A. Waabueton, Esq., Haslingden, staged a 
pleasing group of Odontoglossums, &c., and was 
awarded a Silver Medal. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, also received a 
Silver Medal for a group. 

Messrs. Ajlmstkong & Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, made their first appearance at Man- 
chester as exhibitors, having a splendid set of 
Cypripediums, for which. they were granted a 
silver Medal. 

Messrs. Cyphex & Sons, Cheltenham, staged 
a showy group of Orchids, for which a Silver 
Medal was awarded. 

■ Messrs. Shackleton, Bradford, and J. W. 
MooRE, Ltd., of Leeds, obtained Bronze Medals 
for groups. 

A Cultural Certificate was awarded to O. O. 
Wriglev, Esq., for a collection of Lycastes (gr. 
Mr. Rogers). 

Votes of thanks were awarded to Messrs. 
Charlesworth, J. E. Sadler, Keeling & Sons, 
and E. Rogerson, Esq., for contributions to the 
meeting. 

Awards. 

A First-Class Certificate was granted to Cypri- 
pedium insigne var. McNabiana. First-Class 



Certificate and Awards of Merit to Cypripedium 
X Diadem var. "Grand Model," shown by 
Dr. HODGKINSON. C. X nitens var. Queen of 
the Yellows, C. Dowlerii var. Virginius **Orchid- 
hurst var.," C. X Titian, C. X Juno Drewctt's 
var., these five from Messrs. Armstrong & 
Brown. C. x Lathamianum var. Thompsoni, 
and C. X Rupert, shown by Mr. W. Tuompson. 
C. X Dowlerii var. punctatum, from Messrs. 
Cypher & Sons; and Cattleya x Enid var. 
superba, shown by Messrs. Charleswurth & 
Co. 

February 21. — A meeting was also held on 
this date, when Silver Medals were awarxied to 
Messrs. A. Warburton, Messrs. Cypher & 
Sons, and H. J. Bromilow, and Bronze Medals 
to Messrs. Keeling & Sons, and Mr. J. E. 
Sadler for groups of plants. 

A First-Class Certificate was given to A. 
Warburton, Esq., for Odontoglossum x Lam- 
beauianum Warburton's var., and Awards of 
Merit to Cypripedium X Picus (parentage un- 
known), and Odontoglossum x Lambeauianum 
Ashworth*s var., both shown by R. Ashworth, 
Esq. ; Lycaste Skinnerii var. " King of Spain," 
exhibited by J. Robson, Esq. ; Dendrobium x 
Wigani«, var. " Snowfiake," shown by G. W. 
JesSOP, Esq. ; Odontoglossum crispum var. 
" Samuel Gratrix," Cypripedium x Arch'mcdcs 
var. " Prince Eddie," the two last-named shown 
by S. Gratrix, Esq. ; and Cattleya Trianae var. 
" Edgar Knight," exhibited by Messrs. Stanley 
& Co. P. W. 



LEEDS PROFESSIONAL GABDENEBS. 

February 13.— The annual dinner of the Pro- 
fessional Gardeners' Lodge, a society which was 
instituted as the Professional Gardeners' 
Friendly Benefit Society in 1867, but which is 
now affiliated as a neutral lodge of the Grand 
United Order of Oddfellows, took place at the 
Green Dragon Hotel, Leeds, on the above date* 
There was a large attendance of the members. 
On January 1, 1807, the Professional Gardeners 
met and paid their first contributions, the re- 
cords showing that 77 members paid on that 
night. By 1871 this number was increased to 
120, and ixom that time to the present the num- 
ber has fluctuated between 115 and 145. Of the 
77 original members, all but 12 have passed 
away. During the 40 years upwards of £2,200 
has been paid out to the members during sick- 
ness, and upwards of £900 in ftmeral allow- 
ances, in addition to which £1,424 has been 
saved and invested at interest to meet future 
contingencies, the interest from which is now a 
very valuable asset. Honorary members, during 
40 years have contributed upwards of £600 to 
the funds. The total income for the year has 
been £176 2s. 9d. and the total expenditure 
£100 7s. 4d., which leaves a credit balance of 
£75 i^. 5d. 



Death of a Famous Orohidist.— Sir 

Frederick Wigan, Bart., died suddenly on 
March 2 whilst going to record his vote in the 
election for the London County Council. Sir, 
Frederick's collection of Orchids at Clare Lawn, 
East Sheen, is a remarkable one, and the 
Phalaenopsis are equal, if not superior, to any 
in the British Isle^. They were formerly under' 
the charge of Mr. Want, now head gardener at 
Clare Lawn, and for the past seventeen years 
have been cultivat^^ by Mr. W." H. Ydung, who 
has written our "Orchid Houses" Calendar in 
several previous years. Deceased was a liberal 
and kind employer. He supported the Royal 
Horticultural Society always, and was a vice- 
president at the time of his death. His son, 
Mr. A. L. Wigah, is a member of the present 
council. The baronetcy will devolve upon the 
eldest son, Mr. F. W. Wigan. 

John M6Hattic.— We regret to hear of the ^ 
death of John McHattie, aged 18 years, the - 
only child of Mr. J. W. McHattie, Supcrinten-" • 
dent of the Parks and Open Spaces in the City-^ 
of Edinburgh. Deceased was learning the nur-^* 
sery and seed business under the firm of Messrs^^^ 
Thomas Methven and Sons, Edinburgh. ^' 
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CO VENT GARDEN, March 6. 

[We cannot accept any reajptonsibtUty lor the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several ofthe principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be remembered that these auotationt do not repre- 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and they may fluctuate, 
not onlv from dav to day, but occasionally several times 
in one oay. — Eo.j 

Cot Flowtft. Itc: Avent^e Wholtsale Prteei. 



Prnlt: Average Wholeeale PHoet. 



s.d. s.d. 
Axalea Fielded , per 

doxen buncoes 2 6-40 

— mollis, p. bcb. 10-16 
Anemones, per ds. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
fiouvardia« per dx. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
Calls Kthiopica, p. 

dozen 2 6-86 

Camellias, white, 

per dozen ... 2 0-80 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

▼arious ... 9^60 

— smaller, per 

doz. bunches 12 0-18 
Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms ... 12 0-15 

Christmas Roses, 

doz. blooms ... 9-10 
DalTodils. dz. bchs. 8 0-60 
Uendrobiums, per 

doz. blooms ... 2 0-80 
Eucharia grandi> 

flora, per doz. 

blooms 9 0-80 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niiflora, per 

bunch 9-10 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 6 0-80 

Hcalher, white, pr. 

doz. bunches... 8 0-60 
Hyacinth (Roman). 

p. dz. bunches 8 0-60 
Ulacwhite,p.bch. 8 6-40 
LiUum auratum ... 8 0-40 

— lancifolium, 
rubram ana 

album 8 0-40 

— longiflonim ... 8 6-60 
U\j of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 6 0-90 

— extra qualitjr ... 12 0-18 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dx. bunches 8 0-40 



s.d. s.d. 

Marguerites, yel- 
low, doz. bchs. 2 6-80 

Mignonette, perdz. 
bunches 

Narcissus, paper 
white, per doz 
bunches ... 

— gloriosus 



20-80 



10-20 
... 2 0-80 

— poeticus, per 

dozen bunches 4 0-60 

— Soleild'Or,per 

dozen bunches 16-20 
Odontoglossura 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 2 6-80 
Pancratiums.dz.fls. 8 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show, dz. bchs. 6 0-90 

— Zonal, double 

scarlet 6 0-80 

•Poinsettias, perdz. 6 0-12 
Primula (double 

white),dz.bcb8. 6 0-90 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 6 0-90 
Roses, 12 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 8 0-60 

— Bridesmaid ... 4 <^ 6 

— General Jacque- 
minot ... ... 4 0- 6 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 4 0-80 

— C. Mermet ... 8 0-60 

— Liberty ... 6 0-8 0. 

— Mad. (^hatenay 4 0-80 

— Mrs. J. Laiiig 6 0-80 
Snowdrops, per dz. 

buncnes ... 10-20 

Stephanotis, per 

dozen trusses 4 0-60 

Tuberoses, pe^.dz. 

blooms ... 4-> 6 

Tulibs, doz. bchs. 6 0-80 
'- Special varie- 
ties 12 0-16 

Violets, doz. bchs. 2 (^ 4 

— Parma, p. bch. 2 0-40 



Cat PolUtfe, Ite.: Averaie Wholesale Prloet. 



Adiantiun cnnea* 
torn, per dozen 
bunches ... 

Asparagus plu- 
mosns, long 
trails, per doz. 

— " medium, 

booch ... 

Berberis, per' doit. 

bonebes 
CroCon leaves, bch. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, Englisn, per 

dozen buncttes 

— French, dozen 
bunches 



s.d. s.d. 



40-60 



6 0-90 

16-20 
6-10 

26-80 
10-16 
16-20 

20-80 



Galax leaves, per 
dozen buncnes 

Hardy foliage 
(various), per 
dozen buncnes 

Ivy-leaves, bronze 

^ long trails per 

bundle 

— short green, 
doz. bunches... 

Moss, per gross ... 

Myrtle (English), 
small-leaved, 
doz. bunches... 

— French, dozen 
bunches 

Smilax. p. dz. trails 



s.d. s.d. 
20-26 



80-90 
16-20 

16-80 

20-80 
40-60 



4 0-60 



10-1 
8 0-8 



... 2 0-40 
Planu In Peu, lto.t Average Wholesale Prloeo. 



60-80 

40-60 
9 0-12 

12 0-4)00 

18 0-800 



9^12 
9 0-12 

9 0-19 



s.d. s.d. 
Acacias, per dozen 18 0-80 
Aioptilopsis Vett> 

chii,per dozen 
A r alia Sieboldi, 

per dozen 

— larger 

AzBocana ezeelsa, 

per dozen 
Acpidistras, green, 
per dozen ... 

— variegated, dx, 80 0-42 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 

— Sprengeri,doz. 

— tennissimus 
per dozen 

Aaaleas (Indies 

vars.),perdoz. 94 Or86 

— mollis, each ... - 8 6^10 6 
Bc#onia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 12 0-18 

— Tumford Hall, 

per dozen ... 18 0-18 
Borooia-mega- 

stfgma, per dz. 12 0-80 
CaUas. per dox. ... 9 0-12 
Cinerarias, per dz. 6 0-10 
Clematis, per doz. 8 0-90 

— in flower ... 12 0-18 
Cocos Weddelli- 

ana, per dozen 9 0-18 
Cretons, per dozen 19 0-80 
Cyclamen, per dx. 9 0-12 
Cypcrfas altemifo- 

lios, dozen ... 4 0-60 

.>- lextts, per doz. 4 0-60 

Tatfodib. per dox. 6 0-90 



s.d. s.d. 
Erica melanthera, 

per doxen .«. 9 0-18 

— Wilmoreana,p. 

doxen 19 0-18 

— persoluta alba 94 0-80 
Euonymus, per dz. 4 0-90 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 7 0-10 

— in small and 

large 60's ... 16 0-25 

— in 48*Sr per dz. 4 0-10 

— in 82'S; per dx. 10 0-18 
Ficus elastics, dox. 9 0-12 

— repens,perdoz. 4 0-60 
Genistas, per doz. 8 0-10 
Hyacinths, per dz, 9 0-12 1) 
Kentia Belmore< 

ana, per doxen 12 0-18 

— Fosteriana, 

per doxen ... 19 0-21 6 

Latania borbonioa, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 

Lilacs, each ... 4 0-10 O 

Lilium longi- 
flonim. per dz. 18 0«tt> 

— lancitolium, 
perdozeh 

Lily of the Valley, 

per doxen 
Marguerites, white, 

per doxen 
Orange trees in 

fruit, each ... 
Primulas, per doz. 
Selaginella, doxen 
Solaimm capsicas- 

truni, per dox. 



18 0-24 

18 0-4)0 

60-90 

86-60 
80-4 
40-60 



Apples, per barrel. 
Nova Scotian : 

— Fallawaters ... 
^ Russets ... 

— Greenings ... 

— Starks 

— Baldwins 

— Blenheims ... 

— Ribstons 

— King of the 

Canadian, per 
btrrel: 

— Russets 

— Greenings ... 

— Ben Davis ... 

— Baldwins 

— U.S.A., New- 
towns, p.barrel 

— Newtown Pip- 
pins, per case 

Bananas, bunch : 

— West Indian, 
red ... ... 

— No. 1 ... .^ 

— No. 2 .-- 

— Extra ... 

— Giants... 

— Jamaica 

— Loose, per dz. 
Cranberries, per 

case 

Custard Apples, p. 

dozen ... ... 

Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 

Grape Fruit, case 



s.d s.d. 



19 0-22 

20 0-34 
16 0-18 
16 0-16 
16 0-17 
20 0-31 
27 0-88 



28 0-24 

28 0-26 
21 0-23 

17 0-18 

18 0-10 

85 0-80 
10 6-16 

80 — 
66-76 
5 6-60 

8 0-10 

9 0-18 
4 6-60 
09-18 

10 0-UO 

40-60 

4 — 
14 — 



Grapes (Cape), box 

— English, Ali- 
cante, per lb.... 

— Gros Colmar, 
per lb. ... ... 

— Almerias, per 
dozen lbs. ^ 

Lemons : 

— Messina, case 
Lychees, per box... 
Mandarines, boxes 

— Palermos, lOO's 
bos ... .» 

Nectarines (Cape) 
Nuts. Cobnuts, per 
doz. lb... 

— Almonds, bags 

— Brazils, new, 
per cwt. 

— Barcelona per 

K^tt^ • • • • • • 

— Cocoa nuts. 100 

— Italian bags ... 
Oranges, per case : 

— Valencia 

— Jamaica ... 

— Navels 

— Jaffa 

— Seville Bitters, 
200's, boxes ... 

Peaches (Cape) ... 

Pears (Calif oruian) , 
per case 

Pineapples, each ... 

Plums iC^pe), case 

Strawberries (Eng- 
lish), per lb. ... 



s.d. s.d. 
8 0-12 

90-80 

90-86 

8 0-10 

10 6-16 
10-12 
10-18 

86-60 

8 0-14 

60-66 
64 — 

: 650 — 

826 — 
10 6-18 6 
U 0-18 

10 0-80 
10 6-19 
10 0-14 

9 0-19 

10 — 
6 0-10 

10 0-11 
90-46 
40-70 



8 0-16 



Vetfetablee : Average Wholesale Prlcee. 



46-50 

16 — 
10-90 



70 — 
46 — 



s.d. s.d. 
Anichokes(French) , 

eer dozen ... 2 6-80 
nglish,lbush..l 0-13 

— bags ... - ... 8 6 — 
Asparagus, Sprue 

French, bundle 10- 1 

— Frebch Giant, 

per bundle ... 25 0-80 
^~ Paris Green, 

bunLe 

Beans (French), 

Jacket 
ersey, per lb. 

— Haricots,pr.bz. 1 — 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

— Niger, p. bask. » « — 
Beetroot, bushel ... 18-16 
Brussels Sprouts, 

" per I bushel... 10-90 
CabtMige Greens, 

bass 2 0-80 

— red, per dozen 2 — 
Carrots,Frenchpad 8 — 

— per bag, un- 
washed ... 9 — 

— washed ... 2 6-29 
CauliflowerSfP.tallv 6 (^ 8 

— ItaUao, basket 2 6-29 
Celeriao, per doz. 
Celery, p. ds. bdis. 
Chicoxy, per lb. ... 
Chow Chow, p. dz. 
Cucumbers, p. doz. 
Endive, per dozen 
Horseradish, for- 
eign, dz. ondls. 12 0-18 

Leeks, 19 bundles .16-20 
Lettuces (French), 

per dozen ... 19-29 
— French, Cos, 

per dozen ». 8 0-50 



2 0-26 
6 0-10 
4-05 
80 — 
6 0-19 
19-26 



s.d. s.d« 
Mint, per dozen ... 6 — 
M ushrooros(house) 

per lb. ... ... 10- 1 

10 — 



— Buttons, per lb. 
Mustard ana Cress, 

per doxen pun. 

Onions (Valencia), 

case 

— pickling, per 
bushel 

— French, ^ bag.. 

— Dutch, bag ... 

— Englisn, bag... 
Peas (French), per 

racket ... 

— French, p. pad 
Parsley, 19 buncnes 

— I bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— per bag 
Potatos (F 



10-16 

76-80 

90-96 
26 — 
40-46 
46 — 

04-05 
60 — 
20 — 
20-26 
18 — 
26 — 
(I'rench), 
crates, per lb. 21- 8 

— Cadsry, cwt.... 10 0-18 
Radishes (PrenchX 

per doxen - ... 
Rhubarb (English), 

per dozen 
Salsafy, p. dz. bdls. 
Savoys, per mat 

(holding about 

80to4<7 ... 
Seakale, doz. pts. 12 0-14 
Spinach (French), 

per crate ... 8 6 — 
Tomatos : — 

— Canary, per 
bundle... ... 10 0-14 

Turnips, per cwt. 8 6-40 

— baigs ... .- 

— washed, cwt.... 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches .. 



19-90 

10-18 
86 - 



26-80 



80 — 
86 — 



06 



Remakxs.— A ffood demand exists for English hot-house 
Grapes, but supplies are short. There has been a considerable 
advance in the prices of French Salads during the past week. 
American barrpls.of Apples are cheaper. Cape fruit is tell- 
ing welL P. L., Covnd GarfUn, Wednesday ^ March 6, 19C7» 

Potatos. 

Bedfords, 65s. to 80s. ; Blacklands, 65s. to 75s. ; Lincolns, 
708. to 95s. : Yorks, 80s. to 100s.; Dunbars, 90s. to 190s. ; 
Teneriffe, 10s. to 19s. cwt. Trade is about normal for the 
time of year. W,J, C.&S., Covent Garden, March 6, 1907. 



8 0-12 



I>r»ca>nss, per doz. 9 (^-84 ' Splr»ajaponica,dz. 9 0-15 



OOVBNT GARDEN FLOWER MARKET. 

There has been no improvement in trade dtiring the 
past week, and good flowering plants are more plenti- 
ful with a less demand. Axailea indica in all it> 
varieties are so cheap that there can be little profit 
for the* grower, who imports the plants for forcing 
from Belgium. Dutch' Hyacinths are also over-plent>- 
fuL but the trade in them is perhaps not quite so bad 
as it was a few vears ago, when several growers were 
unable to meet their liabilities through the losses sus- 
tained on Dutch bulbs. Daffodils are bow a leading 
feature, and one grower informed me- that he has 
done well with these plants this season. Genistas are 
now in better condition, and Cinerarias are also con- 
siderably better in quality than they were, but as sup- 
plies are increasing^ the prices are falling. Cyclamen 
are more numerous, byt many are of indifferent' quality. 
I mention this t<#remind florists who may be ordering 
from the provinces to be careful to specify for 
best plants. There is now much variation m the 
quality of all market plants, and the standard 
is not so high generally as when fewer were sent 
to market.' Erica Wllmoreana is one of the best 
flowering plants seen, and £. persoluta alba is still very 
good. Supplies of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine hold 
out well, Lily of the Valley in pots is remarkably 
fine. Best quality plants of Marguerites are plentiful. 
Some of the samples of Spirza japonica. seen art; 
good, but there are some in the markM which are a 
disgrace to the grower. Solanums are now of poor 



quality. Ferns are now a belter supply, but many have 
soft, Immature spring foliage. The small plants are 
very good. Palms vary but little, except that the 
prices for the larger specimens are lower. 

Ctrr Flowers. 
Supplies are vex^ abundant, and there is a further 
depreciation in prices all round. Tulips are a leading 
feature, and of these flowers some remarkably fine 
double varieties are seen. Prices generally for Tulips 
are down to about half what thev were a month ago. 
Roses vary greatly. Special bloons on long stems 
keep up a demand, but ordinary quality are not much 
wanted. Carnations also vary. Second quality blooms 
have to be offered at low prices to clear. Enchantress 
is rather overdone just now.' Best "Whites and 
" Scarlets " are most in demand. Daffodils of the bet- 
ter sorts are now seen, the principal varieties are 
Emperor, Horsfieldi, and Golden Spur. Sir Watkin is 
also a general favourite. Prices for Callas have fallen 
considerably, and it is surprising the qualities left 
unsold at closing time. Lilium longiflorum of best 
qualitv are not over abundant, and manv are seen 
with imperfect flowers. All flowers with short stems, 
such as Azaleas, Encharis, Camellias, &c., are well sup- 
plied, but the demand is not great. Imported flowers 
are arriving in large quantities. Parma Violets could 
be bought this morning at from as. to 3s. per large 
bunch, and the " Blues " are also much dieaper. The 
Paper White Narcissus and Solid d'Or are cheap, but 
not of such good quality as usuaL Mimosa is now at 
its. best. Ranunculus in various colours are very pret^. 
The Pink Anemones are not yet quite so fine as we 
generally see them. A, H., Covent Gdrden, Wgdmet- 
day, March 6, igorj. 



THE WEATHER. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week ending March 6. 
Warm days and cold nights. The temperature was 
mostly high during the daytime and low at night.. On 
the warmest dav the highest reading in the thermometer 
screen was 5a degrees, and on the coldest night the ex- 
posed thermometer registered 13 degrees of frost. The 
temperature of the ground both at i and s feet 
deep is now about seasonable. Rain fell on one ,day, 
but to the depth of less than a quarter of an inch. 
This small quantity, however, proved sufficient to re- 
start the bare soil gauge. Previously there had been 
no measurable percolation through either of the soil 
gauges for over a week. The sun shone on an average 
for four hours a day, or for an hour a day -longer 
than is usual at this season Calms and light airs 
alone prevailed during the week. The mean amount pf 
moisture in the air at three o'clock in the afternoon fell 
short of a seasonable quantity for that hour by 7 per 
cent. Narcissus minimus came into flower in my 
rockwork on the 3rd, which is 17 days later than n% 
average date in the same spot for the previous nine 
years, and later than in any of those years. 

Fbbruaky. 
A cold, drv, and exceptionally tunny month. This 
was the coldest February for Ave vears. The days 
were, as a rule, less unseasonably cold than the nighu. 
During the first half of the month there were no un- 
seasonably warm days or nights, and ytt it was during 
the last week that the lowest reading was registered by 
the exposed thermometer, vis., 18 degrees of frost, by 
no means an exceptionally low reading for the time of 
year. Ralni hail, snow or sleet fell on 16 days, to the 
total depth of tk indi, which is about half an inch 
short of the February average. At no time was the 
ground completely covered with snow. The sun shone 
on an average for three hours a day, or for 4a minutes 
a day longer than is usual. In the last at years there 
have been only four Februarys as sunny. The wind 
were, as a rule, light, but on one day there occurred a 
westerly gale, during which, in the windiest hour, the 
mean velocity reached a6 miles. The mean amount of 
moisture in the att at 3 p.m. was one per cent, below 
the February average for that hour. 

The Winter of 1906-7. 

A very cold and remdrkahly sunny winter. It is 
now la vears since the mean temperature of any winter 
was as low as that of 1906-7. December and February 
were cold months, but during the greater part of 
January high temperatures prevailed both during the 
daytime and at night. The highest temperature of the 
season was in no way remarkable, but on one night in 
December a thermometer exposed on the snow regis- 
tered 30 degrees of frost — or tlie lowest reading in any 
Decexnber for 16 years. The total rainfall fell short 
of the average by about ii inch. December was wet, 
but both January and Februarv were dry months. The 
heaviest fall of snow occurred on the apth of Decem- 
ber, when the snow lay to a depth of 8 inches. The 
sun shone oa an average for a hours 14 minutes a dav, 
or for 35 minutes a day longer than is usu^. .In 
the last SI years there have been only two other winters 
as sunny. 

Otja Undkkgrovno Watbii Su»Ftv. " 

Since the winter half of the drainage, yeas bcgaa in 
October the total rainfall has been 15 inches, or a inches 
in excess of the average for the same five months — 
equivalent to an excess in rainfall on each acre in this 
district of 45>>40 gallons. At the same time last year 
there was a deficiencv of 8,370 gallons per acre. E. i/., 
Berhhamsted, March 6th, IQ07. 



NEW INVENTION. 



A WEED EXTRACTOR. 
Mr. C. £. West, horticultural sundrieaman. 11, Norfolk 
Road, Hii^iam Hill, sends' a patent tool for extracting weeds 
from lawne. It consisfs of a handle shod with a hollow 
ferrule tlart^is suspended ^on its edge, much like a cheese 
taster. This is pressed over the weed, and by a twist ihe 
weed and soil are refhoved as a core. The implement 'can 
be obtained from all seedsmen. 
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ENQUIBIES AND REPLIES. 

Bird Limb. — I have heard of a kind of bird lime 
far exceeding any other in viscosity. I should much 
like to know where it is to be had ; it is most useful 
for catching the detestable sparrow. E, F, 



ANSWERS TO eORRESPONDENTS. 



• ^ • Th$ Editor will be glad to receive, for considera- 
tion., large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



Agrjcultural Rbsbarch Association: H. P. 
The research station of this association is at 
Glasterberry, Milltimber, near Aberdeen. The 
hon. secretaries are Messrs. Ranald R. Mac- 
donald. Factor, Cluny Estates, and John 
Milne, Dyce. 

Apple Shoot: A. L, G. Kindly forward a 
branch with more eggs upon it than the one 
you sent, and we will submit it to our ento- 
mological expert. 

Beech Trees with Scale : E. T. The boring 
of holes and insertion of sulphur would do 
no good. Sprayiag wit^ the kerosene (paraf- 
fin) emulsion would be beneficial, especially 
if its use could be attended with a brushing 
of the stenls with a sti£f brush. Cyaniding 
with hydrocyanic acid gas, if it could be made 
applicable, would be even more effective. 

Begonia Flower : D, In our figure last week 
the only female flower depicted was a, ter- 
minal flower. The point is this, that female 
flowers on this plant are usually terminal, 
which is very different to saying that all 
terminal flowers are female — as a matter of 
fact, they are often male. 

Books: A. G. P, There are scores of books on 
botany, and as yon do not state your require- 
ments we do not know how to advise you. Pre- 
suming you require elementary booKs we may 
mention Scott's Introduction to Structural Botany, 
9 vols., to be had from our publishing depart- 
ment. As an introduction to the natural families 
and to the knowledge of wild plants, Dr. Watt's 
School Flora (Rivington's) is very suitable. 

Cabbaob-leap Spot : R. V S* S. The conidial 
stage of Sphaerella brassicaecola (see Cooke's 
Pests of Cultivated Plants, p. 82, pi. vii.. fig. 100), 
It has been unusually common and destructive in 
the past few weeks, rendering crops useless. You 
had better root up all diseased plants and burn 
them, disinfect the soil, and plant no Cruciferae 
on the spot for at least two years. Syringe any 
other plants not yet afiecteid with diluted Bor- 
deaux mixture, so as to prevent infection. It 
seems to be gaining ground as a pest. The 
mature spores are produced in the dead leaves, 
after resting on the ground. Hence all fallen 
leaves should be carefully collected and burnt. 

Camellias : H.R. We cannot undertake to name 
varieties of Camellia. Send them to some spe- 
ciaii9t grower. 

Caustic Soda Spray : W. G. G. Caustic soda 
70 per cent, lib., carbonate of potash 80 per 
cent, lib., soft soap -^Ib., water 10 gallons. 
Dissolve the soda and potash in water, and 
dissolve the soft soap in a further quantity 
of hot water. Then pour the soapy water 
into the rest, making it up to 10 gallons with 
clear water. See also Mr. Spencer Pickering's 
i^cle on p. 98. 

Champion Grape Class at Shrewsbury: 
F. W, p. It is necessary for an exhibitor 
to win the cup thtee times before it becomes 
his property, but the wins need not be in 
successfive years. It may be pointed out that 
the Shropshire Horticultural Society regards 
the proprietor as the exhibitor, otherwise the 
cup would already be the property of Mr. W. 
Shingler, who has won it four times, twice 
for the late Lord Hastings and twice for the 
present lord. We hope your dispute is now 
settled amicably. 

Correction : Odonto^lossum Wattianum princeps. 
By a misunderstanding the note accompanying 
the illustration in the issue for March 2, p. 135, 
stated that this was a home-raised hybrid. 
Messrs. Sander informs us that it was imported 
with Odontoglossmn Hitrryanum. 



Crocus Failing: B. L, We believe the corms 
will develop properly after another season, or 
perhaps two. There is no disease apparent. 

Cyprip£oium and Paphiopedilum : M. L. L. 
Yes, the Kew authorities have adopted the name 
Paphiopedilum to indicate a genus distinct from 
the old Cypripedium. The distinctions are that 
the leaves are rolled (convolute) in Cypripedium, 
the sepals are valvate, i.e., do not overlap in the 
bud, and if you cut across the fruit or young seed- 
vessels you will find there is but one cavity, 
and the ovules, or young seeds, are attached to 
the walls of the ovary. In Paphiopedilum the 
leaves are folded, not rolled, the sepals over- 
lap in the bud and the seed-vessel is mostly 
1-celled, or partially 8-celled, owing to the in- 
folding of the placentas bearing the ovules. It 
is a matter of opinion which name you adopt. 
For ourselves we think for cultural purposes it 
is well to keep to the old genus Cypripedium, 
and adopt the other names to indicate sections 
or subdivisions of it. 

Elm Tree : Scotsman. As you would scarcely 
wish to retain the tree after it had been 
killed, would it not be better to fell it at once ? 
If not, it would be an easy matter to kill 
the roots with carbolic or other strong acid. 

Gardener's Salary : H. S. H. We agree with 
you that the sum offered is inadequate, but as 
the supply is larger than the demand, and unless 
gardeners co-operate more readily to improve 
their position, we fear there is little chance of 
improvement. The sum you mention might be 
sumcieot for a casual labourer, but not for a 
trained gardener in a responsible position. 

Gheenhouse and Stove Puints : F, E. P. We 
would rather not express a definite opinion 
on this matter. Logically, a greenhouse plant 
would be one grown in a greenhouse, and it 
might perhaps be sufiicient for the exhibitor 
to show that his plants had been cultivated 
in such a house. But it must be remembered 
that a species may be a greenhouse plant in 
one locality, and at one season^ but an out- 
of-doors plants in another locality, or at 
another season. Until the judges have deter- 
mined in a particular case whether Lily of 
the Valley, Narcissus, Hyacinths, and Tulips 
may be included in such a group, it is im- 
possible to determine what view they may 
take. 

Gypsophila for Vases : 5. G. R. Gypsophila 
paniculata is the species most used in floral 
decoration and this is abundant at midsummer. 
The plant is a perennial and requires establish- 
ing for two or three years before it will furnish 
much bloom. The seed should be sown earlvin 
the spring and it can also be sown under glass 
and the seedlings afterwards be planted out 
when they are well started. Gypsophila elegans 
is an annual species and this comes very quickly 
from seed. Successive sowings of G. elegans 
may be made from now onwards. The first 
named species will grow freely in any good gar- 
den ground and requires little attention after it 
is once established. G. elegans is often grown 
under glass for early use, but it cai\ be sown in 
the open ground in early spring. 

Ideal Boiler : Alpine. We have not had any 
actual experience of the "Ideal" boiler and 
therefore are not in a position to say anything as 
to its heating capabilities. There are several good 
boilers of the Saddle type that would answer 
your purpose, such as the ' ' Plain Saddle, ' ' with 
2-inch waterway, the " Chatsworth," with waterr 
way terminal end and return flue over fire-box, 
and the "Gold Medal" boiler, having water- 
way front and back ends, with three return flues 
over the fire-box, one in the centre and one at 
either side. A No. 24 Plain Saddle would cost 
from £11 7s. 6d. to £18 10s , No. 7 Chatsworth 
from £16 10s. to £19 lOt. , and a No. 8 Gold Medal 
would cost from £18 to £21, the difference in 
prices of the respective boilers is determined by 
the thickness of plate, one being made of ^-inch 
plate and the other of {-inch, ai^ the approxi- 
mate heating power of each boilefls 1.000 feet of 
4-inch pipe. The above prices are exclusive of 
furnace fittings, which would amount to £4 lOs., 
£8 lOs. and £4 respectively. A No. 1, 6 feet 6 
inch horizontal tubular boiler (complete) would 
only cost £16 10s., and it is caipable of heating 
1,250 feet of 4-inch pipe. It would practically 
last a lifetime. Second-band boilers are more 
often than not dear at an apparently tow price. 



There are several first-rate types of tubular and 
other heating apparatuses referred to . in our 
advertising columns. 

Kew Hand-lists : Duramen. Apply to the 
Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Lobelia i W. B. The young plants of bedding 
Lobelia are attacked by a fungus, Phoma 
devastatrix. Spray with a solution of potassium 
sulphide, at the strength of one ounce in three 
gallons of water, and aiford the plants plenty ot 
light and ventilation. 

MusHROOM-BED : R. /. The Mushroom spawn 
is overrun with a parasitic fungus. Your 
best course will be to remove the bed, and 
thoroughly disinfect the interior of the house 
before making a Iresh bed with materials 
obtained from a different source. It is, how- 
ever, possible, that the parasite was intro- 
duced wHh the spawn. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every informaUon as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Corre^ondeuts 
not answered in one issue mre requested to 
be so good m to consult the foUomring numbers. 
Fruits: T. A. Flanders Pippin.— -K. A.C. B. 
Fillbasket. — Subscriber. The fruit is \-ery much 
bruised and past its aMson. Send specimens 
earlier another season. 

Plants : J. R. S'T, 1, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
var. aurea; 2, Juniperos dmpaoea; 3, Retino- 
spora pisifera aurea; 4, Abies Nordmanniana ; 
5, Pinus probably monticola; 6, Juniperus 
sinensis ; 7, Cupressus Lawsoniana. — P. C. 1 . 
Fabiana imbricata ; 2, Grevillea rosmarinifolia ; 

5, Daphne Mezerenm ; 4, Streptosolen Jaraesoni. 
— Feltham. t, Oncidium prstextum ; 2, Odonto- 
glossum gloriosum; 3, Brassia caudata; 4, 
Cypripedium Venustum ; 5, Codogyne specio^ ; 

6, Aerides vandaram. — A, S. Portions of 
barren fronds of Ferns are not suitable speci- 
mens to send for iji'aming, especially without a 
description of tbe habit of the plant. 1. 
Blechnum occidentale ; 2, probably Callipteris 
esculentsi ; 3, Cibotium Schiedei ; 4, Lastrea 
trichodes ; 5, Aspidium coriaceum. — W. C. S. 

. Odontoglossum mirandum Rchb. £., a very 
close ally Of O. Lindleyanum. — A. L., Tunbridge. 
Dendrobium speciosum Bancroftianum Kchb. f. 
— J. W^ Iris japonica. 

Hotic^ "to Terminate Engagement : W. B, 
You do not state whether your position is that of 
head gardener or assistant. Assuming you were 
engaged in the capacity of journeyman, a week's 
notice on either side would be sufficient, notwith- 
standing that the wages are paid fortnightly. 

Primulas : H. T. We have seen many better. 

Violets: Violetii. The leaves are attacked by 
Cercospora violx, one of the three fungi so de- 
structive to violets. Dilute Bordeaux mixture is 
the only spray that reallv arrests the disease, 
and this should be applied when the leaves are 
young. The soil should also be covered with 
the solution. 

Winter Heliotrope : /. C. 6* Sons. This 
popular plant is named Tussilago (Petasites) 
fragrans. 

WooDLiCB IN Plant Houses: S. Obtain a tin 
of Steiner's Vermin Paste and mix some of the 
poison with barley meal or middlings, and then 
spread it on pieces of glass, wood, or tin, and 
place near the haunts of the woodlice. lo a 
week or ten days most of the pests will be 
exterminated. The poison can be obtained from 
chemists. 

CoyMUNlCATlOMS RECEIVED— S. W. F.— K. S. W.— J. C.-^ 
E. M.— R. W. P.-C. A. R.— Udy C.~F. M.— E. M. H,a - 
—A. D.— R. W.— Messrs. Colbngridfe— W. G. S.— N«Kler- 
Undsche Maatabappij voor Tidnbov — E. G. L. — W. C.— 
R. H. Biffen— H. S. H.— F. B.^B. Yottnir-NwcAe- A. 
Bedford- J. A. A.-P. W.-A. W. P.-J. H. C.-S. A.- 
W. O. B.— R. P. B.— H. K.— F. M. iV,— W. A. C— J. D*C» 
—A. S.— C. G. G« 
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WINTER WORK IN FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS. 

III. 

DISTRIBUTING farmyard manure in a fruit 
plantation devoid of any other roadways 
than the headlands is slow and laborious 
work, whether done by means of barrows or wil- 
low baskets, known locally as "trugs." Of 
course, the manure is carted and laid in large 
heaps on the headlands ; but to convey it all over 
the field is a work of time. Partly for this rea- 
son, and partly for the like inconvenience in set- 
ting out tubs of spraying wash and in the work 
of spraying, roadways, as stated in my first 
article, have been left in plantations recently 
laid out. 

Digging, or, rather, forking with hop spuds, 
is done only in the older plantations in which 
horse-cultivation is no longer practicable. 
Where that can be carried on by means of a 
Planet Junior cultivator, by working late in 
the autumn and as soon as the soil is dry 
enough in the spring, weeds can be kept down 
fairly, hand-hoeing being done around the trees 
and bushes during the spring, summer, and 
auttmin. This season, fortunately, horse culti- 
vation was possible as early as the last few days 



of February, whereas last year, in consequence 
of wet weather having driven the work into the 
Potato-planting season, it could not be started 
until two months later. But digging must be 
done where horse cultivation is not possible, 
expensive though it is. In Kent it is done for 
18s. to 24s. per acre, but it costs me 25s. to 30s. 
This extra price is caused, at least partly, by 
the extraordinary tendency of my land to lay 
itself down to grass. The texture of the soil is 
very fine in a mechanical sense, and grass and 
weed seeds, possibly hay seeds from the manure, 
germinate quickly and freely, so that a month 
after hoeing in the growing season it becomes 
almost a pasture. In digging, therefore, the 
land has to be turned over carefully to bury the 
grass thoroughly, and not thrown over (thrown 
forward) after the fashion of digging with hop 
spuds in Kent. This increases the expense of 
the work, and, besides, the soil is possibly less 
easy to dig than most of the Kent land. 

Pruning. 

The pruning of Apples in the older planta- 
tions, largely done by myself, is now finished, 
but that of young tree^ planted in December 
or early in January is being left until the buds 
begin to start, in order to make sure of cutting 
the young branches back just above a vigorous 
bud pointing in the right direction. I am not a 
believer in the plan of leaving newly-planted 
trees until the year after planting before cutting 
them back. The theory of its advocates is that 
root-growth is stimulated by leaving the 
branches on the trees for the first season, but 
this seems to me fallacious reasoning. The 
roots, reduced by breaking and the necessary 
trimming when the trees are transplanted, do 
not want the extra demand upon their resources 
involved by having to nourish long branches. 
Moreover, as is always the case when the bal- 
ance between branches and roots is in favour of 
the former, much of the energy of the latter is 
directed to the development of fruit buds. We 
see this in root-pruning, done for the very pur- 
pose of developing fruit buds, and newly-planted 
trees are root-pruned trees. Subject as my dis- 
trict is to summer drought, I know from ex- 
perience with trees not cut back enough in the 
spring after planting what would happen if they 
were not cut back at all in the first season. They 
would form fruit buds right up the young 
branches from the trunk to the tips. It is all 
very well to say, " Cut below the fruit buds 
in the s'bcond season,*' but I have had trees 
in which no wood bud could be found below 
the fruit buds on some branches. Besides, why 
promote this waste of energy in the development 
of fruit buds that are to be cut away? 

My Plum trees are not now pruned until 
March, because when they were pruned in the 
autumn, or at any later time before the end of 
the winter, there was much trouble in ends of 
shoots dying off down to the second, or, in 
some cases, the third bud left, and the snags 
had to be cut off afterwards, a very undesirable 
addition to the work. Nor was this all the 
disadvantage, for the new growth, instead of 
coming from the end bud left in pruning, which 
pointed in the right direction, came from a bud 
which, as likely as not, pointed the reverse 
way. Presumably, the dying-off was caused by 
frost acting on wood not fully ripened. At 
any rate, the fault is avoidable by doing the 
pruning in March. 

To revert to the older Apple plantations, 
formed six years back from last autumn, in prun- 
ing the trees recently I have been freshly im- 
pressed with the futility of stereotyped rules as 
to pruning. Not only do different varieties re- 
quire different treatment, but individual trees 
of the same variety also need modificatioits tn 
pruning. Here is a well-furnished tree, with 



strong young shoots that require a little thin- 
ning, perhaps, but no pruning of the shoots 
left at all. There we have a weak tree, with 
long and very thin shoots, that need to be cut 
back severely, or stunted shoots covered with 
fruit spurs, so that cutting back to the old wood 
is necessary if the tree is not to be a permanent 
dwarf. Often this excessive formation of fruit 
spurs is on only one side of the tree, and then 
that side requires treatment different from the 
pruning advisable for the rest of the tree. 

To Keep the Branches off the Ground. 

Again, " cut to a bud pointing outwards " is 
a common direction, but some varieties of 
Apples try all they can to lie on the ground, 
so that cutting just above a bud pointing up- 
wards is desirable for them. Notably, I have 
found this to be the case with some Lane's 
Prince Albert, planted later than the other trees, 
to replace some unsatisfactory ones removed. 
They were feathered half standards when they 
were received, and they were topped in order 
to train them as bushes, like the rest of the 
trees. It is a pity that they were topped at all, 
as nearly all the growths have been directed 
'downwards, and it is only by cutting the buds 
pointing upwards that they have been brought 
into decent shape in three or four years. On the 
other hand, there is the converse difficulty with 
King of the Pippins and Duchess of Oldenberg, 
which try to grow like Lombardy Poplars. For 
them the policy is that of cutting to buds point- 
ing outwards, and keeping them from getting too 
dense inside. 

There is a third class of trees which, although 
they do not form pendent branches, send their 
growths out almost horizontally, so that many 
shoots need to be cut to buds pointing inwards. 

Bramley's Seedling, Warner's King, and 
Worcester Pearmain. 

Another illustration may be given to show 
the difference in pruning needed to get trees of 
certain varieties well furnished with branches 
during the training period. Bramley's Seedling 
and Warner's King, if not cut back somewhat 
severely for the first two or three years after the 
planting, form long and sturdy branches far too 
thinly disposed, whereas, on the other hand, 
Worcester Pearmain forks out in several direc- 
tions above a cut, and gets much too dense with 
branches if cut back at all severely. This, at 
least, is my experience with these varieties. 

Varieties with Good Habits. 
Lastly may be noticed those blessed varieties 
which form model bushes if left almost entirely 
alone after the first two years from planting. 
Cox's Orange comes just into this class, where 
it grows sturdily enough, and Allington Pippin, 
Beauty of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Blenheim 
Orange, and Lord Grosvenor are better still in 
this respect. For models of nicely-rounded 
and well-furnished bushes, however. Royal 
Jubilee, Domino, and Golden Spire "take the 
cake,*' while, so far as can be judged at pre- 
sent, Charles Ross seems likely to deserve to 
be classed with them. Golden Spire must be 
cut back severely to outside buds at starting, as 
it has a little too much of an upright habit of 
growth, and is none too sturdy on any but a 
rich soil, but, so treated, it makes a bush of 
beautiful shape. 

also require very different treatment for the dif- 
ferent varieties. While Victoria makes long and 
pendent shoots, too thinly disposed, and re- 
quires to be cut hard to buds pointing upwards, 
Monarch is of too upright a habit, needing quite 
different treatment, while Czar and Pond's Seed- 
ling with me tend to grow too compactly. Early 
Rivers is not suited to the bush form at all, 
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and it has been more trouble to gel inl 
approach to a fair shape (han all other vane- [^ 

lies together. If cut back much it makes a mass 
of short and spiky growths, pointing in every 
direction. But perhaps my slock of this variety 
is particularly obdurate against proper shaping. 
They were wild-looking things when I received 
:hem, and if Plums ever are budded on the 
Blackthorn, 1 should imagine thai mine were 



FROGMORE GARDENS. 

vould be diSJcull to conceive any private 
riorltcultural eslablishtnent including glass 
houses, offices, and kitchen garden that is car- 
tied out on a larger scale and on a more utili- 
tarian system than that at Fiogmore. 

The details in connection with the new build- 
ings are complete, although the latter are on a 
colossal scale. The heating arrangements for the 



lires. The houses themselves are arranged oa 
the corridor principle, and are light and con- 
venient, with ample provision far water jn each. 
In the corridors, sliding doors are employed. 
These open easily and obviate the daager of 
slamming, and thus of breaking glass during 
windy weather. The floors are especially well 
made, being either iron gratmgs, mos.iic, or a 
composition, and all have a neat appearance. 



Fig. 73. — PALAZZO 



so raised. Perhaps, however, they were budded 
on the Myrobalan, and this variety, in my 
opinion, should be budded on the Mussel. Gis- 
borne is the best model of the bush shape among 
my varieties of Plums. 

The winter is ending as I finish my record of 
its work and the rigmarole of reflection! arising 
therefrom, and it is a comfort to see all kinds 
of fruit eiceptionally backward in development. 
A lV}-ti„g Cra-j/cr. 



iFor leit see page J72.) 

glass bouses require II! miles of 4-inch 
The mains are laid in a tunnel, and are 
ailable fur inspection from the two stoke- 
j the point where they enter the separate 
This is a commendable meth:i'l, and 
:>st useful in the case of leika;>e. The 
are each 22 fe:t in length. The stoke- 
re built in a huge iron lank on account 
lownes!! of the situation, and to prevent 
er percolating and rising higher than th? 



An interesting feature at the southern end of 
(he range of plant houses, where the ground is 
lower, necessitating a step up into each house, 
is 3 rockery, furnished with low-growing 
Alpines, bulbs, &c., which must have a pleasing 
appearance in springtime. 

Plants are cultivated on an extremely la^e 
scale. At the time of my visit, one span-roofed 
structure contained 200 large plants of Euchatis 
grandtflora that were most profusely flowered ; 
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indeed. I have not seen so beautiful a display 
befoie in ihe case of this plant, Huchans mite 
is disregarded at Frograore, and certainly with a 
good reason, Begonii Gloite de Lorraine was 
reprewntEd by TOO plants. Many were large 
specimens, aiid it v,\juld be difficult to lind a bei- 



In the Iruit department th« same f;ood condi- 
tion was everywhere apparent. A hatch of 
9,000 Strawberry plants in pols were giving 
the best of promise (ot a goodly supply o( fruits. 

The recently- plan ted vines are grown on the 
single rod uyslem : such varieties as Muscat of 



nrder for a period of at least 30 years. Fine 
Grapes will no doubt be obtained from these 
vines in the near future. The Peach trees pro- 
mised equally well, handsome fruit being borne 
by those so recently planted, and Ih^ appear- 
ance of the wood was all that could be desired. 



ter batch in foliage and in ffowei. e^pei 
when the smallness of the pots is taken 
consideration. Winter-flowering 1 'el argon 
are greit favourites, judging by the large 

riant health and in large numbers. 



' THE L\ MORTOH GABOEN OF THE L 

(Kor lest mp psge 172.1 

a and Lady Downcs were being treale:! 
<e lines in pruning, in not being 
allowed to Till their allotted z^paces too quickly, 



A very fine (-rape loom has )BI?ly biJ^i built, 
capable of holding 1,300 bunches. 'arr.inifcd on 
stands, with abundant space aiuu:id Ihem for 
inspection.' The bunches are contained in 
bottles specially designed by Mr. McXellar, i:i 
which when the bunch is pUred the bottle d'"--. 
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all is completely dcftroyed by burning. If this 
process is, however, not done with very great 
care, it had better not be done at all, as the 
slightest spilling of the infected ground will only 
cause more spreading of the infection. 

The foregoing suggestions are based upon the 
results of our own trials so far, but may be im- 
proved upon in the future as experience may 
teach us. 

As a practical demonstration of the results 
obtained by the careful weeding out during 
several years of any suspected subjects, our own 
Tulips are sufficient evidence. Polman-Mooy^ 
Bulb Growtrs and ^ Nurserymen^ IlaarUm, 
Holland, 

TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
SCOTTISH GARDENS.* 

(Continued from pe^t 153.) 

Abekcairnev. 

This place is about four miles out of Crieff 
and is situated in an undulating well-wooded 
park. The planting of the coniferous trees was 
done mainly about 40 years ago, and the growth 
being particularly good some fine specimens are 
now to be seen. Taking first the Silver Firs: 
Abies Nordmanniana is 68 feet high; A. con- 
color, 66 feet high and 5 feet in girth (a big 
specimen) ; A. cephalonica, 76 feet high j A. 
grandis, 90 feet high and 10 feet in girth ; these 
splendid trees were all in perfect health and 
shape. A good specimen of A. pectinata girthed 
15 feet 9 inches. The most interesting Spruce 
was Picca orientalis, 63 feet high.^ The Tsugas, 
too, were admirable : Tsuga Mertensiana, 84 feet 
high; T. Pattoniana, 40 feet, and its glaucous 
varWy (T. Hookeriana) 80 feet high; Of the 

Pin?s J was most struck by Pinus Cembra, 63 

THE! TUUP DISEASE : ITS PREVEN- ^^et hi^h and 6 feet 7 inches in girth. A tree 
TION OR CURE. . Pf>L^ leptolepis was interesting as sho^^^^ 

_, , • . u . u u ^ ;« J ^^^ ^^ ^' growth of this tree in Scotland ; it 

The many complaints that have been received vj^ planted 23 years ago and is now 42 feet 
during the last few years through the seedsmen high'. The Irish Juniper (T. communis var. 
and the trade generally, both in this country , fasti^iata) makes here a rigid column 20 feet 
(Holland) and in Germany, as to Tulips in "high and 3 feet through. These figures show 
parks and private gardens failing to bloom, and ^at> although the dimensions of some of these 
in many places failing to come up altogether, t^ . ar^ exceeded elsewhere, the general level 
jusUfy us in giving the results of our trials a^ ^^ excellence is exceptionally high, 
investigations in this direction for the benefit " < ^ Ochtertyke 

of all those interested. We have for the last OckJ^jrtyre is situated about ^ miles out of 

three years been making extensive trials, based Crieff \n a large, picturesquely hilly park, from 
upon the discoveries of Professor Dr. H. which, fine views of the surrounding country 
Klebahn at Hamburg, who not only succeeded can b4 obtained. The garden has long been 
in finding the cause of the Tulip disease, but famous*- for its Conifers, and probably no 
also ^he fact that it makes its appearance in two ^ locMit}^ even in Scotland, is better adapted to 
distinci states as if caused by two fungi, viz., . ^^S^f^Wy^^i®" ^^ \ ^^^K® number of evergreen 

Botrytis parasitica and Sclerotium tuliparum. X.IIT^I^,' A^'l, l' ^H^^ ?^ ^^* present attrac 

•kT- Ml / • / «- • A t- •' *_^'^t0n^nat Ochtertyre has for tree-lovers is du< 

We.wiU refrain from going too much intp\>»Ai#h-. to*^ vr, h^ i-,_,.ul J."!. .:.." ^-. 

details. Generally the disease caused by Botrytis 



not tip and allow the water to escape as in the 
ordinary bottle. This appears to be a capital 
invention. 

Much attention has been paid to the hardy 
fruit department. Peaches on walls furnished 
with a coping promise exceedingly well. They 
Aere planted last y«ar in the best of loam, which 
evidently suits their requirements, judging by 
the growths they have made. Apricots on south 
and west walls are receiving much attention, and 
their appearance give promise. 

Apples, too, are largely planted as wall trees, 
Cox^s Orange Pippin in particular. An ex- 
tremely fine row of bush trees of this variety 
had recently been planted, this A4>ple being m 
much request at the Castle. The trees were 
large ones when planted, • some would say too 
large for successful removal, but now they are 
established the wisdom of planting such trees is 
apparent. 

What will be an exceedingly fine grass orchard 
has been planted with the best varieties of stan- 
dard trees. This is several acres in extent, but 
a thorough system of trenching was given the 
land, and it has since been planted with bulbs 
for a spring display, 100,000 being put in last 
autumn. 
' Roses are receiving a large share of attention, 
no fewer than 800,000 plants having been added 
during the last three yeari^ : the bulk of these 
ar3 Tea and Hybrid Tea varieties. E. Molyneux, 
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shows itself in the early spring by the very back- 
ward and sickly appearance above ground of the 
first Tulip sprouts, or by their failing to appear 
at alL Upon lifting such diseased bulbs, the 
cause of it, in the shape of numerous small 
black foiigi, about the size of a pinhead, or in 
the case of Sclerotium tuliparum, by larger 
dark brown fungi, can easily be detected adher- 
ing to the old bulb or what is left of it. These 
fungi are usually there by many hundreds at a 
time together, and under favourable circum. 
stances^ viz., in a damp atmosphere, they seed 
very freely in the spring, and thus cause a very 
rapid infection of the soil or of the surrounding 
plants of Tulips. • As these fungi will keep alive 
and retain their vitality for at least two years 
in the ground, it is not surprising that some 
grounds are so badly infected that no Tulip 
bulb will grow in it any more. It would be 
an easy matter to kill these fungi by application 
of such disinfectants as '* Carbolineum," but 
experience has proved that the cure is as bad, 
or worse, than the disease, because it will make 
ground so treated unfit for any vegetation what- 
ever for several years to come. 

The only practical plan, therefore, we find is 
to lift out any of the bulbs that show signs of 
the disease, together with the surrounding soil, 
and at the earliest moment in the spring, taking 
great care that nothing of it is spilled, and that 




^ ^_- .„« ._ due 

1^!^^ late Mr. Geo. Croucher, who was gar- 
ener th^ere for 46 years under Sir Patrick Keith 
Murray and his father. He planted most or all 
of the rarer trees. 

A feature of special interest is the number of 
garden varieties of Conifers. Of the Douglas 
Fir, for instance, there is the finest specimen in 
the country of the variety Stairii ; it is 39 feet 
high, well furnished, and of a pale greenish- 
yellow which is not only distinct, but orna- 
mental. Of the Golden Douglas Fir, a rare 
variety, there is an admirable tree 40 feet high, 
and the very glaucous variety is represented by 
a specimen of the same size in perfect health 
and colour. The Golden Scots Pine,' Pinus 
sylvestris var. aurea, is here a big bush 16 feet 
high and as much in diameter ; this variety has 
the curious habit of assuming its highest colour 
in winter, turning greener as summer ap- 
proaches. The glaucous variety of Picea Engel- 
manni [pungens?] is 26 feet high, and the golden 
variety of Cupressus pisifera (commonly known 
as Retinispora plumosa aurea) is 18 feet high, 16 
feet in diameter, and in excellent colour. 

Turning to the species themselves, Picea 
ajanensis impressed one by its magnificent 
health and the vivid blue-white colouring of the 
lower surface of its leaves, which is not sur- 
passed, I think, by that of any other plant in 
cultivation ; one specimen was, approximately, 
43 feet high. Saxegotbea conspicua, a curious 
Conifer with some affinity to the Yew, intro- 
duced from Chili in 1847, is now very rarely 

• Contributed to the Kcw Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion by Mr. W. J. B«an. 



met with ; it is, however, in fine condition at 
Ochtertyre, a plant being 12 feet high and 8 feet 
through. The Silver Firs have the usual rude 
vigour of these trees in Perthshire, a specimen 
of Abies cephalonica being unusually fine. I 
was unable to take its height, but its trunk was 
8 feet in girth. Then A. magnifica 1 saw 70 
feet high and finer than elsewhere. This species 
is much less common than its ally, A, nobilis, 
one of the most k^quent of purely ornamental 
Conifers in Scotma. At one time these twi» 
species were conffised, but seen in the adult 
stage they are very distihct, A. magnifica being 
denser in habit and niuch more slender ani 
tapering in form. Picea Morindahad a trunk 
8 feet 8 inches in girth and was 66 feet high, 
and of the common Spruce I saw a tree 120 feet 
high. ' 

It is not only the Conifers that thrive so well 
at Ochtertyre, some of the ordinary evergreens 
are very good also. A specimen of Portugal 
Laurel, for instance, was 30 feet high and 50 
feet through ; Ilex crenata, 7 feet high ; Rhodo- 
dendron dauricuni, 8 feet high ; Pieris flori- 
bunda, splendid bushes, 10 feet throujfh, 

MoNziE Castle. 
This place, which is about three miles o«t of 
Crieff, I visited in a persistent downpour of 
rain. Although it has not much of unusual 
interest to arboriculturists, it is worth visiting; 
for the sake of its three enormous ' Larches. 
These are planted together in a row, and are 
said to be*ot the same age as the more famous 
trees at Dunkeld, and to have been planted a 
few days earlier. The largest of them I made 
to be 108 feet high and 17 feet 6 inches in girth ; 
it is, therefore, about equal to the larger of the 
Dunkeld Larches, Of other trees I noted 
Populus deltoidea, 120 feet high, and the 
common Birch, 84 feet high. New to me as a 
hedge plant was the Douglas Fir; it answered 
the purpose, however, very well, bieing dense 
'and well furnished. 

Dalkeith Palace. 

The gardens of Dalkeith have, long been 
known as among the leading ones of the Cnited 
Kiogdom. Managed by a succession of famous 
gardeners, they have constituted a school of hor- 
ticulture from which many noted men have been 
sent out. One reason of this is that the place 
is what may be termed an " all-round " one, 
where neither the kitcfien garden, the flower 
garden, nor the hothouses absorb more than 
their due share of the attention of the staff, but 
all are good. For this reason the trees and 
shrubs, though they constitute a very interest- 
ing collection, do not predominate as they do 
in other famous places I visited.^ The climate 
is considerably drier than that of Perth^ire, 
consequently .tne growth of many Conifers, more 
especially Firs and Spruces, is not so luxuriant 
ad it is there. Still, I found the Himalayan 
Juniperus recurva', a fine bush 14 feet high anj 
thxough, and there are three fine old Cedars, 
one of which girths 13 feet 9 inches. Ginkqo 
biloba is represented by one of the fine speci- 
mens of this country, 60 feet high and very 
healthy, as are Abies Veitchii, 20 feet high, 
and Picea pungens, 18 feet hi^h. 

Many years ago the varieties of the Scotch 
Rose (R. spinosissima) were very popular in gar- 
dens. Most of them are now almost lost to cul- 
tivation, and it was, therefore, a pleasant sur- 
prise to find a collection here of about ninety 
varieties got together by a former Duke of Buc- 
cleuch in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and still carefully guarded. 

Among the trees, mention should be made of 
a very fine weeping Ash, 50 feet high ; Ilex 
dip3nrena, 20 feet high ; and a remarkable old 
specimen of Laburnum, low, and spreading io 
habit, and covering *a piece of ground 60 feet 
across. To one whose lot is cast in the south 
one of the notable* differences in the ordinary 
vegetation of Scotland from that of the south ^i 
England is the predominance of the Scotch or 
Wych Elm over the common Clmus campcstris. 
In the south the Wych FJm is comparatively 
rare. Here at Dalkeith is the noblest specimen 
I have ever seen ; it is 126 feet high, with a 
clean trunk girthing 13 feet 9 inches at 4 feet 
from the ground. 

Smeato.v-Hepbttrn. 
The garden of Sir Archibald Buchan-Hepbura 
at Smeaton in Haddingtonshire is more to tl:e 
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fistern side of Scotland than any other I visited. species was introduced, is now 80 feet high aad and 10 feet 4 inches in ginh ; as an otiiamental 

Tb* growth of the trees and sbnibk, however, girths 13 feet 6 inches. Its ally, S. lempervirens tree, hqwever, it has one, frequent defect, the 

lypeared to me to be quite as luiuriaat as in jRed woodi, was 66 feet high and 9 feet 3 centre of the tree being SUed with dead branches 

I'^'ithfthire, the proiimiiy of the North Sea and inches in girth, and therefore about the same and twigs, which tlw outer fringe of living 

t'.t Firth of Forth, I nippose, accounting for sise as our biggest Kew specimen. Tsuga cana- growth is not dense enough to hide. Oth?r 

111!. The Conifers were especially good, some of densis has the big bushy bead characteristic of trees finely represented were Pinus excel^a. P. 



them better than I saw elsewhere, Cupressus the tree in SLOiUnd, 40 feet through. Abies insignia, Douglas Fir, Abies Pinsapo, and A. 

□lacrocarpa. 73 feet high and T feet inches ^n nobilis is represented by a noble specimen ap- grandis. all girthing about 8 feet. A good spcci- 

girth. was finer on the whole than any other I prciimalelv 100 feet high, wiih a trunk 8 feet 10 men of the cut-leaved Oak, Quercus pedun- 

mei with, though one on Sir Herbert Maxwell's inches in girth. Picea Morinda was 72 feel culata var. helerophylia, was 64 feel high Of 

e'-.ale almost rivals il, bequoia giganlea high and 7 feet 9 inches in girth. P. sitchensis, big shrubs, 1 noted Neillia opulilolia, 80 feet 

rtVellinn'onia), said to have been received of which 1 saw elsewhere such larpe trees, is through, and Spiraea disrolar, 20 lecl high. 

(f-m j;«w as a small plant soon after the here almcM as fine as anywhere— SO feet higK (To ii r^ndndtd.) 
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CLEANSING OF WATER. 
COURSES. 

The attention ot the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has been drawn to the damage stated to 
be caused by the neglect of certain occupiers of 
land to keep clean the channels of water-courses 
and streams running through their land. It has 
been suggested that the law which deals with this 
subject is very little known, and the Board con- 
siders that it will be useful to publish, in the form 
of a leaflet, a short summary of the legal position. 

For mere omission a man is not, generally 
speaking, answerable by law : and. accordingly, at 
common law, the occupier of land through which 
a water-course runs is not. as a rule, under any 
obligation to neighbours whose lands drain into 
that water -course to prevent or remove any 
obstruction of the outfall due to merely natural 
causes (such as silting up of the channel or growth 
of weeds), and not caused by any action on his 
part, though, in exceptional cases, e.g.^ under an 
enclosure award, such an obligation may some- 
times exist. 

A statutory remedy is, however, provided by the 
Land Drainage Act. 1847 (10 & 11 Vict. c. 38). and 
it appears to be applicable irrespective of any 
existing legal obligation on the part of the occupier 
of the land ; but the statutoi7 dUty imposed by 
this Act arises only on notice given by the person 
injured, and the Act does not create any 'statutory 
liability in damages for the injury caused by the 
occupier's neglect. 

Section 14 of the Act aoacts that where, by the 
neglect of any occupier to' maintain or jom in 
maintaining the banks, or to cleanse and scour or 
join in cleansing and scouring the channels of 
existing drains, streams, or water-courses lying in 
or bounding the lands of such occupier, injury is 
caused to any other land, the proprietor or occupier 
of any land so injured may serve a notice on the 
neglecting occupier requiring him to maintain the 
banks or cleanse or scour the channels in question. 
If he neglects so to do. the occupier of the land 
injured may, after one calendar month from the 
service of the notice, carry out the necessary work. 
The cost of the same or a just proportion thereof 
is to be paid by the neglecting occupier, and pay- 
ment may be enforced by an order of justices. 

Section 15 provides that,; unless the drain, 
stream, or water-course to be cleansed bounds or 
immediately adjoins the land of the occupier 
injured by the ne^lectr a justices' warrant to enter 
on the defaulter's land in order to carry out the 
necessary works must be obtained. This warrant 
is to l>e granted if the justices are satis6ed that 
the injury has been caused by' the neglect of the 
occupier whose landis to be entered. 

4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 
December 1906. 
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THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, GaVdener to Mts. Ford, Pencarrow. 

Cornwall. \ 

Hardy Ferns. — Last year's fronds may now be 
removed from the deciduous Ferns, and any un- 
sightly fronds' from the evergreen kinds. Fre- 
quently other plants, such as spring- flowering 
bulbs, are grown amongst the Ferns, which will 
preclude any digging, so that the cultivator 
must be content with applying a top-dressing, 
composed chietly of leaf-mould, or spent hot- 
bed manure and old potting-shed soil, mixed 
together in Aqual proportions, which will suit 
most species. The Limestone Polypody will 
thrive the be^i^rvif some lime- rubble is mixed 
with the soi^S^tJiti. Spleenworts, which natur- 
allv grow oirf* of crevices, do not seem to re- 
quire any soH asfsistaiice, but when endeavour- 
ing to establish these Ferns a handful of leaf- 
mould pushed into the crevices will assist root 
formation. The present is a good time for 
mo\ing hardy Ferns and for making new 
Ferneries. Speaking generally, a low, rugged 
rockery is a suitable formation. Conditions may 
there be found to suit the varying require- 
ments of the different species. Shade is essen- 
tial for Ferns, but it must not be too dense. 
Although Ferns like moisture, they will sicken in 
a stagnant soil. 

Lawn-mowing. — Search the lawns for stones 
and see that the lawn mower is thoroughly oiled 
before the first mowing takes place. Choose a 



dull day in preference to a sunny one, as there 
is .then not so much danger of a frost, which, 
following immediately after the first cutting, 
would blacken the grass. 

Hedges. — Any growth that was made in the 
Holly hedges after th« last autumn clipping 
may now be pruned. Care must be taken, or 
the hedge will become too wide at the top, and, 
in consequence, thin below. Clear out any weeds, 
or Ivy that may have become established, and 
after lightly forking the surface soil apply a top 
dressing. As April is the best time to plant the 
Holly, preparations for this work ntust now be 
made, deeply digging the soil, and working into 
it a good dressing of farmyard manure. As a hedge 
to border the Rose garden, the Penzance Briars 
are very appropriate ; the commori Sweet Briar 
makes a veiy good^hedge, and will stand a deal 
of pruning. The various forms of P^rus japonica 
are also adapted* for forming hedges, and if, 
after they have gro^n to the desired height, due 
attention bcf paid tO" summer-pruning, they soon 
form flowering spurs. Lavender and Rosemary 
hedges have much to recommend them where 
the style of gardening requires divisions of 
medium height. 

Cordyline australis. — Seeds sown now in pans 
of light soil and placed in heat will quickly 
germinate,' and if kept growing in light, rich 
soil will, by June, have formed plants which, 
when duly hardened off, will be useful as small 
** dot " plants for carpet bedding, or to plant 
near the out.sides of " foliage '* iJds, &c. 



is often charged. In our main hatchery we axe 
fortunate enough to have the town water supply 
laid on, while the one in the open air is fed by 
a beautifully clear spring. In the former we 
have 12 slate trays, capable of holding between , 
25,000 and 90,000 ova. If it were no: for the 
fact of our arranging the hatching boxes in such 
a way a^ to admit the public to view the process, 
there \^uld be ample room for ten times as 
many ova as is laid 'down each season. 

A " decoy " pond. — As the stream which sup- 
plies our lake is mainly the property of the city, 
we deal a little more freely with it in making 
provision for capturing and breeding fish than 
might be possible if it belonged to a niimber of 
dinerent landowners. For instance, with a set 
purpose in view, we have constructed a decoy 
pond leading off from the stream at a point 
where a dam crosses it. By having this decoy 
pond it is not necessary for us to keep a stock 
of breeding fish, as we are always able to secure 
as many as we require. During the summer and 
autumn this pond is used as a rearing pond for 
the young trout, but about the end of September 
they are taken from it and placed elsewhere. la 
November the screens which divide it from the 
brooks are removed, and as soon as the winter 
floods commence the trout, failing to get over 
the dam, enter the pond, where they are easily 
captured. This contrivance would hardly be 
allowed on every stream where trout fishing is 
carried on ! 

(To be continued. ) w 



PUBLIC PABKS AND GABDENS. 

By W. W. pRTTfCREW, Sui>enntendent of the Park$ and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Hatching of ftsh (continued from p. 154^. — 
The necessary apparatus used in the incubation 
of trout ova may either be placed under cev^. 
or out in the open, just as circumstances^ di^ 
mand. If under cover, the structure used may 
be of stone, brick, or wood, arid for the purpose 
of keeping a steady atmospheric temperature 
within, should always be- roofed with heather, 
straw, or some other good non-conducting ma- 
terial, and, provided utility is secured, the whole 
structure may be of the cheapest possible 
character. 

The building. — When it was decided to erect a 
hatdhery in one of the parks here, it was natur- 
ally arranged to put up a building in keeping 
with its surroundings, hence it was built of 
brick and covered with a thatch roof. In view 
of its being of educational value to school 
children, &c., it was made larger and more 
rooiny than there was otherwise any necessity 
for, and to add a further interest a part of the 
building was converted into -an aquarium, where 
various kinds of coarse fish — with occasionally 
a few of the trout bred in the hatchery — are ex- 
hibited in glass tanks. The whole of the build- 
ing is 37 feet long by 16 feet wide, and the por- 
tion devoted tp fish-hatching is in all 12 feet 
by 16 feet — ample space in which to hatch far 
more trout than we require for our own use. 

Open-air hatchery. — Since this building has 
been put up we have formed an open-air 
hatchery, where it is possible to incubate 
100,000 trout ova at one time. 

Necessary apparatus. — The most important 
apparatus required in a hatchery is a number of 
shallow boxes in which the trout eggs lie during 
incubation. Where wooden boxes are used the 
ova should rest on glass grilles or on zinc trays, 
rather than on the wood. With slate boxes this 
precaution is not needed, as the ova do not 
suffer harm from resting on the slate. A con- 
stant supply of pure water has to flow over the 
eggs at all times, for if the water be allowed to 
stand in the boxes for any appreciable length 
of time it soon becomes charged with the car- 
bonic acid gas given off by the eggs, and the 
eggs are killed. If the water supply is derived 
from a stream that runs any risk of becoming 
dirtied during wet weather, it must be passed 
through a number of filters before it is allowed 
to come in contact with the eggs, otherwise 
there would always be the chance of a deposit of 
dirt taking place on the eggs, when the results 
would be disastrous. On the contrary, while 
water which is obtained from a good spring 
need never be filtered, it ought to be broken 
up and aerated as much as possible before it 
reaches the hatching boxes, to get rid of some 
of the carbonic acid gas with which spring water 




FBIJIT8 UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J. Thompson PATOK.Bsq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Muscat vines are now showing the inflorescence 
which will develop generally at the • third or 
. fourth leaf of th^ lateral shoots. At this stage 
' the atmospheric temperature at night should be 
' 60° to 65^, allowing a rise to 70'" by day, and 
85° with sun heat. Damp the paths and borders 
cmce or twice daily. Admit a " chink " of air 
through the top ventilator when the weather is 
favourable, and shut up y/iih sun heat early in ,.;. 
the afternoon. Prevept ciritfeuts of cold air from 
reaching the fdliage. $hm''4o^ the hot-watjr. 
valves in the morning if ifftwe'S^the i>^omisefT)f 
a bright day. Keep tnt^tmosp^re iA fbe hgjuse 
close and warm, but ^ti excej^ of mofslrUt^ a\ 
this stage would have a^ tendency W causf^^ 
bunches to become 1ong#and loose. ThiO 
often h?ppen in the case bif 'old vines ii^^BF<^' 
are syringed bnc^e or twice daily. 1 iii 
practise iior recomihend the syringing of ^ne^ 
except when they a^e attacked by red spider^ All 
soon as the laiteral shoots have made five' (^f sS 
leaves, pinch the points but of thefn ; this 'will 
be one or two leave* beyond f lie, bunch: Pijich 
all.sub-laterals.at the first leaf^ Do hot hasten 
to have the laterals tied in to their permanent 
positions, but let this* be done by degrees and 
with great care. As soon as all the bunchies 
have run out to suflScient length, select the best 
on each lateral, and cut off the others. 

Earjicst vines in pbts. — These will require t> 
be very carefully watered with warm manure 
water . twice weekly, reducing the supply of 
water at the roots as soon as the berries com- 
mence to develop colour. Employ rather more 
ventilation as the days lengthen, and keep t^e 
atmosphere much drier. Red spider will soon 
make its appearance if the house or plants &re 
too dry and hot. Employ the syringe if red 
spider actually attacks the pot vines. 

Strawberries. — When several batches of these 
are coming forward, care must'be taken that all 
the batches are not in the same degree of heat. 
Those that have been removed to a shelf in 
the Pine stove. Melon or Cucumber house, and 
are now swelling their fruits, will require an 
atmospheric temperature of 60° to 65° at night, 
with iO° to 15° higher by day. Place stakes or 
twigs to each truss of fruits. Thin the berries, 
leaving eight or ten of the largest and best- 
formed to each pot. Afford the plants tepid 
liquid manure twice a week, and maintain a 
moist atmosphere. When the berries commence 
to develop colour, reduce the amount of mois- 
ture, and admit air more freely. Hants cominp 
into flower will require heat equal to 55° to 60^ 
at night, and 10° higher with sun heat by day. 
Pollinate the flowers at mid-day by means of a 
camel's-hair brush or rabbit's tail. Remove suc- 
cession batches from the frames into late Peach 
houses. 
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didissima, T. pulchra, and the hybitda T. 
Vciichlana, T. Brymeriana, &c., ate invaluable 
l^t exhibilioQ purposes during Ihe early sum- 
mer moDths. AIL of them are □( easy culture, 
but they succeed best in a comparatively hot 
alnosphere, such as is generally mainlained in 
the Last Indian house or plant stove. These 
deciduous plants will need immediate allenlion 
■s to potting \ the young growths at the base 'A 
ihe old stems have already commenced to de- 
velop, and it is important to do the work before 
lhe;e shoots begin to produce new roots. The 
plants should be turned out of Ibeir pols, and 
the whole of the soil shaken from ihcm, all de;:d 
roots cut, and the stems thoroughly cleaned 
uf scale insects or red spider, by washing them 
in strong soft-soapy water or Ihie XL-All insec- 
ticide wash. The usual method of growing 
Thunias, six or eight stems in a clump, is a 

bloom the drooping spikes have a belter etfect 
ihan when they are cultivated singly in small 
pots. Select clean, good-sized pots, accoroing 
lo the strengi'- of Ihe plants, and half-fill them 
with crocks lot drainage, placing a thin turf of 
fibrous loam over them. 1 have tried theSR 
Thunias in various kinds of compost, and find 
the stems keep more dwarf and sturdy and 
bloom more freely in the following mixture than 
any other: — Cjood fibrous turty-loam, three 
parl-s ; leaf-soil, broken crocks, and coarse silver 
sand miied logether, one part. Pot the plants 
in the usual manner, but not too firmly, or 
most of the roots would remain close to the 
surface instead of penetrating to Ihe whole 
depth of the soil- Tie each stem firmly in its 
place by means of strong neat slicks. For a 
tew weeks after re-potting, keep Ihe plants in 
the house where some of the Dendrobiums lire 
at rest and where the atmospheric temperature 
at ni^ht at this season is kepi at between 55" 
and (Ht^.tAfford them lillle Or no water until 
the shoots have grown to several inches in 
length, when the plants should be removed to 
the lightest position in the warmest house, ele- 
vating them well up to Ihe roof glass. Increase 
(he supply of water as the growths lengthen, 
and when thoroughly established and the roots 
are numerous, afford them an occasional water- 
ing with weak liquid manure. 

Maltrials for falling, — During the next few 
weeks many plants will need attention as lo re- 
potiiuK. &c., therefore it is advisable to obtain 
■ good slore of Orchid peat, and living sphag- 
num-moss, also plenty of small crocks ; place a 
sufficient quantity of fibrous loam on the polling 
bench, which will bo required tor species of 
llabenaria, Thunia, Calantbe. &c. 

Anguhas, frt.— Angutoa Clowesii, A. uni- 
flora, -A. Ruckerii, A, eburnea, Chysis brae- 
tescens, C. aurea, C. Limminghii, C. laevis, C. 
Sedenii, C. Chelsonii, and others of this type 
are commencing lo grow, but, as the flowers 
drvelop in conjunction with the young 
frrowt^i, the plants should not be disturbed by 
re-potling, which is best done when the flowers 
hate fatMd. K«ep the Anguloas in the inter- 
mediate house, but Ihe Chysis should be sus- 
pended close to the glass in a shady corner of 
Ihe Caltleya house. Plants of both genera 
should be given sufficient water to keep their 
roots moist un;)! Ihe time arrives for re-potting 
The voung growths and flower buda of Chysis 
are frequently disfigured by a small yellow 
•pecks 'if Ihrip ; therefore, whether these insects 
be present or not. see Ihul Ihese plants obtain a 
goodlv share of the fumes of the vaporising 
compound when fuiiiigaling the structure. 



PLANTS UHDEB OLASa 

By }. G. WUTDii- G«d«wr (a H. J. Kino. 
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Eatlwell Puk, Kei 
Ivy-liaved Ptlargoitiumi. — Young plania 
rooted last season should be re-potted, giving 
constant attention lo the stopping and tiemg of 
Ibe shoots. Old plants that have been win- 
tered in a cool, dry house, now commencing lo 
grow, and are intended for forming specimen 
plants, should be re-potted and placed in in 
atmospheric temperature of 55° lo 80", affording 



ventilation whenever Ibe outside conditions are 
favourable. ' Train the plants carefully to stakes, 
and arrange the growths with tbe idisa of com- 
pletely covering the atakei. Large plants, are 
useful either for conservalory decoration or for 
use in the pleasuie-grounda, flower-garden, ur 

Zonal Pilarganiumi. — To provide plants for 
flowering in autumn and winier, cuttings may 
now be inserted in boxes or pot*. If space is 
limited, insert a number together in boxes, and 
place the boxes on the hot-water pipes, where 
there is a very moderate heat. As soon as roots 
have been made, put up tbe cuttings singly, 
and place them in a position exposed to the 
light, either on a shelf or in a frame well up 
to the glass. Re -pot them when necessary, 
and later in the season, when they are estab- 
lished in Ibeir flowering pots, they should be 
stood on a bed of ashes in a suimy position out 
of doors. Keep all blooms pinched ofi until 
the end of August. Remove the plants indoors 
at the end of September, or earlier, if heavy 
aalunmal rains are more than usually piava- 
lent. 

Primula X Kraiensis. — This beautiful hybrid 
flowered very freely all through Ihe winter, 
and its clear yellow flowers were a great con- 
trast to the different forms of P. ohconica, with 
which it has been associated, the cultural treat- 
m ■ ■ ■ ■ 1* for 

th ifensia 



After the last batch of those forced, and before 
Beans will be procurable out of doors. 

Ciliry. — Plants raised from earlier sowings 
are liable to boll, unless lifted early for con- 
■umption. Tb« main sowing should now be 
made in a light, rich soil. Any of the follow- 
ing varieties may be selected : — Standard Beater, 
Aldenham Park, Sandringham White and KoliJ 
White, The receptacles m which the seeds ate 
sown should be placed in a moist atmosphere 
that is kept at a temperature of 65*^ or not higher 
than SO". As soon as germination has taken 
place, lei the seedlings be placed near to the 
glass, and prick off the most forward plants as 
soon as any are large enough to be handled, leav- 
ing the smaller ones a week or more longer ; this 
will help to prevent the plants becoming weakly 
and drawn. Afford more fresh air gradually as 
growth advances and the aimosphere out of 
doors becomes warmer. The most backward 
plants from tbe sowing will be considerably be- 
hind those that are first pricked out, and will' 
form a late batch, which may be useful for 
flavouring soups, if nol required for planting 
out in trenches. If the trenches for Celery can 
be made at an early date, the ridges might be 
utilised for crops of l'*rench Beans, Lettuce, early 
Turnips, &c., whith would all be ready for clear- 
ing off before the Celery will need earthing-up. 



plants 



ject them to much heat afier the blooms show 

Tulips, Narciiiui. and Hyacinths now require 
no forcing, Ihe different varieties coming into' 
bloom very quickly at this soason. Remove lo 
a cool house or frame any required to be kept 



THE EITOHEN GABDEN. 

7 iLLuii .^^oKEss.^_jir e^|ttto . dxbi, iq-. 

Early /"^(a/Bj.— Tubers should now be planted 
in a position where they will receive the pro- 
tection of a wall or hedge, but if this is not 
possible, a few should be planted on the warmest 
border available, and later on, when they appear 
through the ground, afford them protection each 
night. Select those varieties known lo have 
good cropping qualifies, and with a dwarf haulm 
such as Sharpe's Victor. May Queen, &c. 

Maincrof Polates. — Where large quantities of 
Ihese are grown for the winter's supply, the seed- 
lubers, if not already prepared, should be at 
once thoroughly and carefully examined, par- 
ticularly if the presence of any bad ones is tus- 
pected, previous to being put in bags for their 
conveyance to the fields or elsewhere. Planting 
should be commenced at Ihe end of Ihe present 
month, or early in April, The variety Up to 
Date stilt appears most popular, and several of 
the newer introductions are very similar to this 
variety. Dalm^ny Beauty, in spite of tbe large 
tubers it produces, finds favour here, for its 
cooking qualities at this lime of the year are 
unexcelled. 

Fraiei Biani will now be giving good results 
in pots, but as Ihe weather becomes warmer, 
they will require even closer attention, and more 
frequent syringings, or they will quickly fall a 
prey to red soider and Ihrips. .Sowings may 
now be made fur raising plants for planting out 
in a cold house or in frames to yield a supply 



TJu Graff fiM^,— With a succession of sum- 
mers like that of last year one could recommend 
an' extended culture of out-door Crapes, but in 
the average season many of the bnnches of fruit 
fall a prey to mildew, or fail to ripen in a proper 
manner. A vine or two are to be found in many 
an old garden, planted more for Ihe purpose of 
their fohagelhan for Iheirfruil, the former being, 
largely used for dishing up ripe fruits, being 
more durable than leaves gathered under glass. 
protection. Intending planters should choose a 
southern aspect, and tor preference a brick wall, 
as such walls retain the sun's heat much longer 
than slone. A well-drained soil is essential, and 

. goQdrfriable loam lo Ihe depth of 18 or 24 inches. 

.is 'ample. It is better to allow a lillle extra 
width Ihan let Ihp roots get, down into tbe cold 

, suK^il. Keep the border rather above the or- 
dinacy ground level in low situations and where 
a,.heftvy rainfall is registered. Commence plant- 
ing kt once ; shake away all the old soil, then 
lineoll and Spread out the roots evenly, covering 
tbeia with about 3 inches deep of soil, which 
should be well worked down among (hem as 
covering proceeds. Fasten the cane to the wall, 
and as the season advances, see that the tools di 
not suffer from the want of water. All neces- 
sary pruning of the vine ought lo be done as 
soon' as the foliage falls in (he autumn. The 
old Dutch Sweetwater, Royal ^^uscadine and 
Reine Olga are suitable varieties, the fiist-named 
being, perhaps, the most reliable. 

Ct'urai uiori.— Examine autumn and more re- 
cently planted trees, treading well around any 
that may have go( loosened by the wind, and 
see that no slake or support is injuring the bark 
of the tree. Any badly-rooted trees that have 
been transplanted and show signs of still remain- 
ing dormant should be syringed overhead two or 
three times daily when the weather is brighl, and 
all blossom buds removed as soon as tl>ey 
become visible. The weather during ifie 
past fortnight has been favourable to the 
destruction of weeds on fruit quarters. 
Further sprayings of fruit trees and bushes 
must now be put ofi until another winter. 
Although the winter has been more severe than 
for some years past, there is but a few days 
difference in the first open flowers of the Apricot, 
for coping and netting had to be put up here on 
the 7th inst. It is a pleasure to record a 
plentiiul show of blossom buds on nearly every 
variety of fruit tree and bush. Keep a sharp 
look-oul on Black CurTan( bushes for "big- 
buds." removing any to Ihe fire than can be 
found. Some cultivators syringe their bushes 
with a mixture of equal parts lime .-ind sulphur, 
after being boiled down; aib. of e.-ich in I'J 
gallons of water, putting about a quart-?r-oin( 
of this into a 4-gallon can of water. I( may be 
preventive, but is not a cure. In the case of badly 
affected bushes. Ihe wisest plan is to grub ihem 
all up and burn them, ch'iosing a new station for 
replanting next autumn with clean sicrW. 
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IPPOINTIIENTS FOR THE ENSaiNB WEEK. 

SATURDAY. MARCH IB-Gmnin Gmid. Soe, meet. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 1»- 

Kay. Hon. Soc. Comt. meet. 

Bi.iiih Qaii. Auoc. Ei. Council meet. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31— 



■rorqu.7 Spring Fl. Show. 

Mancheuer ft North of Englind Orebid Soc. meet. 

1'i.inr Mean TEUi-r.RATUHi for the ensuing week. 
OeJMced from nl^FrviIioni dDiing the lut FI^t Yeir-L 

. J u.L Thi-ehatuhs;— 

LaiinoN.— IVidiiriAir, Manli IB « r.ii.l : -Mil. St. 



claim that Sir Thomas had on the gratitude 
.ind esteem of his associales. Alter some 
years of successful enterprise as a merchant 
;it Shanghai, Sir Thomas purchased the Pa!- 
\nifo Orengo af La Mortola, a little Italian 
village just beyond the French frontier at 
Mentone, and near the old Italian town of 
Ventimiglia, about midway between the 
towns of Nice and Genoa, Here, with the 
assistanc* of his brother, the late Mr. Daniel 
Hanbury, a botanist and pharmacologist of 
eminence, he set to work to establish an ex- 
perimental botanic garden, in which were cul- 
tivated as many of the noteworthy' plants of 
Various countries as would thrive in the gener- 
ally, favourable though sometimes .trying 
climate of the Ckroese Riviera. Working in 
association with the late M. Thuret and M. 
Naudin, of Antibes, the authorities at Kew 
and many other distinguished botanists and 
horticulturists. Sir Thomas amassed a par- 
ticulnrly interesting collection of plants. How 
rich it was may be judged from the lists that 
he \vas wont to send us yearly of the plants 
in flower about Christmas or New Year's Day 



•AI.K* FOR THK pNSUINO WBKK, 

MONDAY— 

Liliunn. Perenniils, Bow, Auleu. Ac, Bl OT ft M, 

CQeipiiide. F.C.. bj Wolbcroe & Mania, u II. 
■WEDNESDAY— 

Au1a>, HirdT PLinla ind Bulbi, Lniumi. Pitiuj and 

Planta, BIU^ j,0(»'R«iei>n<]Fiiiit Tr^sall.«l>ndl; 

by Prolberoe & Motht, at (T & 68. Cbeipside, E.C. 

PUoli. Roi«, Lilim, ftc., It Sleven'c Rooms, King 

Street, Coveni G»rden, W.C. 
FRIDAY— 

HardT Bulbs and Plants, Rotes, Aiileaa. Ac., Cboice 

Orchids from ndoat sburcM. all atSI k-flSi^rbeRpgidc. 

E.C. bi Proihena ft McirTii;.ibe compact Freehold 

tceenhoutes. Pi^, Ac.,' at [he Mait, TokenhouK 
Yatd, B.C., bj ProHieioe A Morri., at i. 



The announcement of the death 
•'•■ of Sir Thomas Hanbury on the 
J]JJ|JJ|JJ" 9th inst., at La Mortola, near 
iro.V.O.' Ventimiglia, will be read with.re- 
gret as deep as it is widespread- 
ing. He was born in 1832 at Clapham. a 
member ot a family well known tor a siic- 
4:ession of representatives distinguished in 
many departments of industry, science, and 
philanthropy. To horticulturists Sir Thomas 
X-, best known by his muriifi^ht glfi of the lat.; 
Mr, George Wilson's garden at Wisley to the 
Koyal HorticulturaP Society in 1903. Chis- 
wick, with all its glorious association-, w:is 
no longer suitable for the proper carrying out 
<if its appropriate functions. Each year, the 
local conditions became worse. At the samti 
time, the necessity of a home for the Society 
was equally or even more pressing. Every 
Fellow of tiie Society, and many besides, will 
remember how', by the most happy conjunc- 
tion of favourable circumstances, the hall 
was built mainly in consequence of the devo- 
tion of Baron Schroder, and the g.nrdcn at 
Wisley secured for the use of the Society en- 
tirely by the liberality of Sir Thomas Han- 
bury. Thus was the centenary of the R.IT-S. 
a matter which had elicited prolonged discus- 
sion and much difference of opinion most ap- 
propriately t~lebraied. Altl-.o;rgh this timely 
and most serviceable donation is the circum- 
stance which will elicit the grateful remem- 
brance of the larger ■number of horticulturist'- 
in this country, it is by no means the only 



as well as from the exchange lists that he 
issued periodically, and the many illustrations 
of remarkable plants that have been published 
In these colunins. A long' chapter is devoted 
to this garden and its contents in Strasbur- 
ger's "Rambles on the Riviera.!' an English 
rersion of which wns published in 1906 by T. 
Fisher Unwin,' of Adelphi Terr.ice, and 
noticed in our columns at the time of pub- 

- " No visitor to Bordighera or Mentone should 
omit to make an excursi'n to l.a Morlola, the 
garden of Sir Thomas Hanbury. The.pubhc 
a:e admitted on Mondays and Fridays on pay. 
ment of one franc. Thia money helps to sup. 
port the H<ispital of Venlimiglia. Those wish- 
ing lo study in the garden will receive permis. 
sion from the owijer to visit it at any time. 
The beautiful Palazio auU standing in th* 
grounds tahes its name from the (ormer owners, 
the Oreiigo family of Vcniimiglia. When ?ir 
Thomas Hanbury acquired . thi^ estate in 1866 
I'lere was a scanty Olive grove on ii. With the 
r:i I of experienced and slcilful gardeners he has 
i'..iverted it into the fairv.like spot which now 
charms the visitor. The'late Mr. Daniel Han- 
.bury. F.R.f?., F.L.S., &c., btuther of the owner. 



assisted with his scientilic koowledge in laying 
the fcundllioa of this vast collcctton of plants. 
The gardEtl covers an area of about 40 hectares. 
It slopes up steeply from the sea to a height of 
300 feet, where' the load passes through the 
village of La Mortola. The deep hollow in the 
nummulitjc limestone in which part of the gar- 
den is situated affords protection against winds, 
and permits of the devriopmcnt of such luioriant 
vegetation as can scarcely be equalled on the 
Riviera. It is, indeed, only by irrigating the 
whole estate that the summer drought is pre- 
vented from being fatal to the plants. For at 
La Mortola they reckon on over 200 cloudless 
days in the year ; and even during the sit winter 
months there are only about 40 rainy days. 

■' It would be a rash endeavour to attempt to 
describe the innumerable plants which have been 
brought together in the gardens of La Mortola, 
I can do no more than mention its rich profusion 
and splendour, and draw attention lo the valu- 
able information which every visitor can there 
glean for himself. For each plant bears a 
label, on which is inscribed its name, native 
country, and natural order. A catalogue of the 
garden, published in 1889, included about 3,600 
diSerent plants. Since then their number has 
been much augmented by the addition of new 
species of scientific interest or technical impor- 
tance. .Ml botanical institutiohs duly receive 
the catalogue, with permission to draw upon lie 
treasures of the garden for scientific' purposes. 
Sir Thomas Hanbury is careful to entrust the 
management of his gatdea to competent hands. 
Hitherto this duty, has fallen to the lot of in- 
dustriduB and scientifically- trained gardeneri. 
Mortola is almost unique' among private gar- 
dens, and should arouse the emulation of other 
wealthy landowners." * 

. The Botanical jnstitute of Genoa, under 
the direction of Professor Pcnzig, was also 
founded by the CavAliere Hanbury, as he 
was styled in Italy, and .numerous works of 
beneficence and charity were unostentatiously 
performed by himL The writer of these 
notes was privileged ' on one occasion to 
visit one of the villag-^ schools supptMled 
by Mr. Hanbury, as he then was. Observing 
the intimate terms in which he seemed to be 
with the clergy of the neighbourhood, some 
dignitaries of the church I>eing present on the 
occasion, it was interesting to observe how a 
foreigner and a member of the Society of 
Friends had succeeded in gaining the esteem 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Where bene- 
ficence, and the welfare of his neighbours had 
to be consitlered, differences of creed and 
nqlionality were not sufTered to intervene ; for 
instance, it is reported that only a few days 
before his decease Sir Thomas gave £1,000 
for a public garden at Ventimiglia. We"are 
glad to- hear that Mr. AMhur W. Sutton, a 
member of the Scientific Committee of the 
R.H.S.. attended the memorial service which 
was held at Mentone on the 13th inst. 



Our Supplemci 

present issue alfurds a glimpse of a portion of the 
great Temperate House in the Royal Garden;, 
Kew, as it appears in spring-time. The Acacias. 
Camellias, Rhododendron (Azalea) mollis, Pruoos, 
Pyrus, Cerasus, and species of the warmer tem- 
perate zone are in bloom, and at such a season 
this house may be seen at its btst. At all seasons 
of the year the extreme variation in the foli^e 
of the different spedies is interesting, and this 
feature is stiown in the present lillustration, 
where the striking appearance of the Cordylines 
and Pbormium is impressive, but^ vtien the 
spring flowers arrive they add an appreciative 
gai-ly to the scene. Reference is made in another 
column to the remarkable garden that belonged 10 
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the late Sir Thomas Hanbury in the Italian 
Riviefa, wlierfe it' is possible to g^\fr out of doors 
under Italy's sunnier skies most of the plants that 
in ' this country thrive the better for having such 
protection as the Kew Temperate House a£fords 
them. A descriptive account of the principal 
species in this house was printed in our issue for 
July 23. 1904, i 

LiNNEAN 8ooieTY.— At tUe evening meeting to 
be held on Thursday, March 21, 1907, at 8 p.m., 
the following paper will be read : Messrs. £. A. 
Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S., and John Parkin, 
M.A., F.L.S., On the Origin of Angiosperms. 
Exhibitions : 1. Miss Helen Ward, Water-colour 
Sketches of Alpine Flowers; 2, Mr. J.Burtt-Davy, 
F.L.S.. Photographs of Transvaal trees and tree- 
scenery. 

British QARDENERr Association's Certi- 
ficate RECOONISED BY THE CaRDITF CITY 
CoMNCiL.— The Cardiflf City Council on Monday 
last passed a resolution to the effect that trained 
gardeners (as defined by the British Gardeners' 
Association) employed in the Parks Department 
shall be paid 27/- per week, and upon their passing 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Parks Employees' 
Examination they shall receive an increase of one 
shilling per week per annum until a maximum of 
30/- be reached. 

The Royal Society.— Among the 15 selected 
candidates (out of over 90 representatives of all 
branches cf science) for admission to the Royal 
Society this year we notice the name of Mr. H. N. 
Ridley, formerly of the Natural History Museum, 
and for several years director of the Botanic 
Garden.5, 'Singapore. The selection will have to 
be confirmed by the Fellows. Mr. Ridley is an 
occasional contributor to these pages. 

Prevention of Corruption Act, 1006.— 

The following extract is taken from the Board of 
Trade journal lately issued. " Cases of commis- 
sions being offered by certain foreign firms on 
orders secured in this country having been brought 
to the notice of the Board of Trade, the Board 
desire to draw attention to the 'Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1906,' by the provisions of which 
the acceptance, or agreement to accept, by an 
agent, or the offer, or agreement to offer, to an 
agent, of anything in the nature of a secret com- 
mission is punishable on conviction by imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding two years, or to both imprisonment and 
such fine, or, on summary conviction, to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, ^or a term not 
exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds, or to both such imprisonment and 
such fine. The Act came into force on the 1st 
January, 1907." 

The Baroness BuROETT-CouTTS.—We ex- 
tract irom Nature the following interesting note : — 
** If a scholarship was to be established at Oxford, 
not classics, or history, or even theology, but 
science claimed her aid. Such things were not 
done at haphazard. She would spare herself no 
trouble both to search out both the need and the 
means. With a touch of characteristic humour 
she enquired of Sir William Hooker whether 
Kew Gardens, so far up the Thames, was not poor 
in sea- weeds. She had already found out the fact 
and had secured the Griffiths collection so rare 
and extensive that without impairing the central 
completeness it provided duplicates for six other 
botanical establishments. She probably had not 
read Schimper's monograph on the genus Sphag- 
num and did not know the details of the muscolo- 
gical collection of Bruch, but she found out that 
Kew also'vanted mosses and that Schimper's 
great herbarium could be acquired ; thus, not so 
much by wealth as by thoughtful insight, special 
departments of British science were enriched at her 
hand." 



The ** Chillinoham " ^Orchid 8ale.— The 
sale of duplicates from the collection of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Tanxerville, which took place 
at Messrs. Prothbroe & Morris* Central Auction 
Rooms, on March 12, proved very successful, the 
251 lots realising in the aggregate £8.288. Odonto- 
glossums were the favourite plants as usual, and 
the highest price attained was for lot 162, O. 
crispum Leonard Perfect, 700 guineas. It is a 
part of the remarkable plant shown by Messrs. 
Siander & Sons, at the Temple Show, 1906, and 
illustrated in the Gardeners' Chronicle, June 2, 1906, 
pp. 348-9. Lots 64 and 140, being two plants of 
O. crispum Mabel Whateley, brought 180 and 200 
guineas respectively ; 168, O. crispum Brilliantissi- 
mum, 180 guineas ; 208, a similar plant, 140 
guineas ; 52,0. crispum Tankervillise, 100 guineas : 
116, O. ardentissimum, Chillingham variety, 100 
guineas ; and other Odontoglossums fetched good 
prices. Of the Cypripediums a small plant of one of 
the most beautiful, lot 172, C. Thalia giganteum, 
brought 60 guineas ; 106, C. Victory, 40 guineas ; 
100, C. X Earl of Tankerville, 50 guineas; 60, C. 
Lord Ossulston, 17 guineas ; and the prices realised 
for good foims of C. euryades, C. aureum, and 
other of the older favourites in some cases were 
higher. The best price for a Cattleya was for lot 
ISo, C. Warneri alba, 220 guineas, and in this 
class the white varieties well maintained their 
value Lot 84, C. Dowiana Rosita, realised 42 
guineas, and throughout the sale appeared to be 
very satisfactory. 

Potato Violet Commersoni and Blub 
QiANT. — ^The controversy still rages over these 
varieties. The Bevue HorticoUt in its issue for 
March i, calls attention to a lecture by M. 
Vincey. With regard to the three varieties of 
Potato Violet Commersoni, Blue Giant and Rich- 
ter Imperator, one and, better still, two dressings 
of copper sulphate certainly caused an increase in 
the yield ; but it is remarkable that, even without 
any dres.^ings and with the largest amount of irri- 
gation, Violet Commersoni yielded a much larger 
crop than did Blue Giant and Richter Imperator 
after two applications. All the conditions of the 
irrigation being otherwise equal, with two copper 
dressings in each case, the yield of Violet S. Com- 
mersoni was more than twice as large as that of 
the two other potatos. From this experiment, 
M. ViNCEY draws the following conclusions: — 
(a) — For cultivation on a large scale, more especi- 
ally in a very permeable soil, alternately moist 
and dry owing to irrigation with sewage matters 
and with a food supply far exceeding the require- 
ments of the crop, Violet S. Commersoni is a 
valuable acquisition owing to its exceptional qual- 
ity for supporting, satisfactorily, intensive applica- 
tions of sewage, (fc)— As regards general cultiva- 
tion also, this variety is of much interest owing to 
its resistance to mildew and its total yield and pro- 
portion of starch. (c) — In its characteristics, 
under cultivation at any rate, Violet Commersoni 
is an entirely different plant to Blue Giant. 

Attempted Suicide.— At Richmond police 
court, on Friday, February 22, a clerk of West 
Kensington, was charged with threatening to com- 
mit suicide by taking poison, on the previous day, 
in Kew Gardens. Mr. John Masters Hillier. 
keeper of the museum at Kew Gardens, saw 
the man leaning against a bay for about half- 
an hour, and when accused left he found that a 
fracture in a big glass door of a case containing 
afropin had been made much worse, the glass 
having been smashed. He gave the attendant 
strict injunctions to watch in case the man relumed 
again, as he did the next day. The attendant 
then told witness that accused had been tampering 
with the. case again. ', Witness asked him what he 
was after, and prisoner replied, " Atropin ; I want 
to take a dose." He added, " I have nothing to 
live for." After other evidence had been given, the 
Bench discharged accused after he had expressed 
regret for his proposed action. 
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QuBRNtEY, with. an ai:ea of about 10 sqnarv 

miles,* has. it is estii^atbd, 3,000 igrowiers for 

market. American Florist. 

Commercial Motor Exhibition. — At i\n» 

exhibition at Olympia, London, which will close 
on the iSth inst., Messrs, Boijlton & Paul, Ltd.* 
Norwich, are exhibiting in the motor boat sectioa,' 
and Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jeffbribs, Ltd., 
Ipswich, are showing motor lawn mowers. 

Legislation for Fruit-Qrowers.— Mr. J, 

A. Pease, on behalf of Sir £. Strachey. stated, 
in the House of- Commons on March 8, that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture bopes> 
shortly to introduce legislation by which local 
authorities would be given power to deal .witb 
insects and other destructive pests in their district* 
in order that fruit-growers might be protected. ' 

Dresdzn Horticultural Sxhibition. — 
The International Horticultural Exhibition to 
be held at Dresden from May 4' to May 12 ia 
attracting much interest.' The ysual German 
fashion of exhibiting plants as In 'cultivation or 
growing naturally is always verj^ costly. The 
German public is not much interested in garden* 
ing for the $impl^ love bf plants; they require 
some special attractions. The Rhododendions 
and Alpine planl^ must ,be shown in the ftVD» 
of a landscape of the Caucasian mountaintf> for 
instance, or the water and bog plants as ue 
find them in the woods, the Orchids and B»o- 
meliads must be arranged on the trees of a Bra^ 
zilian jungle ; a background so built up is yt$y' 
popular, and so are dioramas. This kind of 
exhibits may. seem to a scientific or specialist 
grower rather superfiuods, but it is in confor- 
mity with the taste of the German public. In- 
deed, the horticultural exhibitions of Drndsn 
are really picturesque arrangements, cele- 
brated over all Germany, and amply worth » 
visit. The samve plan was carried out in 
1904 at Dusseldorf, where the Rhododendrons 
were shown in that manner by a Dresden gar- 
dener and won many admirers, who until t&en 
had not known that Rhododendrons .are hardy 
in the German climate. The aim /of tb^se 
decennial international exhibitions is to show the 
development and progress of the various horti- 
cultural productions : of winter-flowering plants, 
as A;&aleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, and 
Irises. In addition to these, that are grown iox 
the markets of the eastern half of the Continent, 
for the last 10 years Lily of the Valley, the Lilac» 
forced Roses, and foliage plants (Palms, Ac), 
for the decorations of rooms and winter gardens, 
have been largely cultivated. All these planta 
will be shown in enormous quantities in an 
exhibition-palace, very well adapted to displajr 
them in the style above mentioned. It is a pitjr 
indeed that the plants and flowers must be 
brought together for the short period of one we^^ 
but the labour will not be thrown awiiy, as tho 
German, Austrian, Prussian, and other foreign 
gardeners and plant-lovers are expected to be 
present in large numbers. The King of Saaonj, 
the traditional patron of these exhibitions; will 
open it, and it is expected that the Kaiser inaj 
come, as he did in 1896, and so secured a ▼•rjr 
large attendance of the public. A special shoVT 
of Orchids will be arranged (certainly not on 
the jungle scheme), including fine varieties and 
hybrids, and only for a duration of three dajs 
(May 4-7). Some of the first Orchid-cultivatora 
of England, Germany, and Belgium will take 
part in the exhibition. F. Ledien^ Dresden. 

We note the appearance of the 

schedules for the various sections of the Dresden 
Horticultural Lxhibition. These classes are as 
follow: — A, 1, Palms and stove plants; ^ 
spring flowers and cool greenhouse plants ; B, 
Orchids ; C, principles of horticulture ; D, floral 
decorations ; E, landscape gardening and- build- 
ings ; F, water plants ; G, fruit trees ; H, vege- 
tables ; I, forestry, Rose and tree culture ; K* 
bulbs, horticultural products and implements; 
L, Cacti and other succulents. 
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THE EFFECTS OF FROST AT 
ABBOTSBURY. 

The recent s«veie weather has killed such a 
number of plants in the snb-tiopical gardens 
here (coast of Dorset} that I am induced to write 
a lew notes on the geoeia and species wbich 
may be of interest and perhaps soma use to 
those who intend planting Australian, South 
American, and other plants of a tropical and 
semi-tropical natuie in similar localities. 

The gardens here arc fiequentl; likened to 
the Garden of Eden by visitors in the summer- 
time, but had they visited them on Saturday, 
January 2S, when there were 4 inches of snow 
nearly all over the gardens, and 3 feet in depth 
in places where it had drifted, the thermometer 
reKisIering 16° Fahr. of frost all the time, I 
think their idea of a similitude to the Garden 
of Eden would have been shattered. 

In the spring of 1905 I planted out between. 
400 and 500 young Acacias and Eacalyptus, and 
nearly all ,af them are killed. The species of 
Acacia killed are as follows: — 

Aicuneala.' ' Alfika'a.' 

A. Dielliofaiana. A. my rtifolia. 

A. harpophyLU. A. (rinfiivii^. 

A. riclinfolia. . A. venicillata. 

The' sqiallfr plants of Acacia dealbala are 
nearly'Stl killed, but, fortunately, the largepUnts, 
which were sown in 1896 and are now about 
40 to aO feet in height, are perfectly safe.. 11 has 
always been considered tliat Acacia Soribunda' 
was th« hardiest s)>ecic$| but I think, without ex- 
ception, all are killed, even' plan(!up to 30 (eet 
high. A. mclanoiylon has survived in places; 
in fact,- this has '..tood much belter than A. 
floribun'la, although some specimens of A- 
melanokylon-SO feel ti.gh tave been quite killed. 
A. roslellifera, A. Verticiilata, A. Riceana. A. 
eitenia, A; tfinervis, A, longifolia are all killed, 
and other species have sufieied. 

Tb; species of Eucalyptus which have been 
killed are as follows; — 



The following have either suffered severely or 
have been killed : — Beschcorneria yuccoides, 
Furcroya longeeva. Aloe fnitescens, A. macn- 
lala, A. fetoi, Agave terox, A. applanata, A. 
mitrifonnis, A. Mellerii, and A, Houlletiana. 

The miscellaneous plants that have been 
killed include Callistemon stypbelloides, Mela- 
leuca tomentosa, Chretia serrata [acuminata], 
Guevina avellana, Westringia rosmarinifonnis, 
Grevillea longifolia, Coronilla glauca, C. valen- 
tina, and C. viminalis, Olearia argyiophylla. 

Even Bays, Portugal Laurels, Myrtles, Eu- 
genia, Fittosporums, and Escallonias suffered 
very much, but nre not killed oulrighl. 



FRUIT REGISTER. 

ARD CAIRN RUSSET. 
To Mr. Baylor Hartland, of Ard Cairn, Cork. 
WB are indebted for samples of this Apple, re- 
ceived at the end of February, The fruit is 
about 2} inches long by 2^ inches in width. 
ovoid-conic, truncated and slightly five-angled 
at the top, with a shallow eye, short funnel- 
shaped tube, and infolded calyi-aegments 
Stalk about half-an-incb long, set in a shallow 
basin. Skin golden- b town, more or leas 
covered with russet. Elesh firm, yellowish, 
white, with a sweet, rich flavour. In view of 
St. Patrick's day, our artist has added a few 
Shamrock leaves. 



E. bicoror, 

E. eu^enipjdes. 



E. "FoddBiT," 



plMiu 35 feet big 
E. pllulaiis. 
E. stderophloiB. 

E. Globulus, E. Gunnii, E. urnigera, 
E. coccifet'a, and E. cordata have survived. Tlie' 
hardiest species, in my opinion, are E. urnigera,' 
K. coccifeia, and E. cordata. 

The Bamboo family has stood very well. The 
only species killed outright are Arundinaria 
Hookqrii and A. spathiflora. The following 
species suffered severely, but-, 1 think, will sur- 
vive : — Dendrocalamus Falconerij, Bambusa 
gracilis, and D. DecaiEoeana. 

We have a collection of 17 Buddleias, but they 
all escaped except B. madagascariensis, B. 
asiatica, and B. Columbia, which are killed out- 
right, Buddleia auriculata being injured badly. 

The New Zealand Laburnum (Edwardsia 
giandiflora and E. microphyllal have suffered 
much ; all the leaves are falling off fast, but the 
flowers are still safe- The plants have suffered 
more than they have been known to do pre- 
,.o»>ly. 

We took great care of all our big plants of 
Cordyline australis, otherwise they would have 
been killed. Some of the stems are over 20 
feet high. We have, however, lost about one 
dozen plants. Cordyline airopurpuiea. I think, 
is quite killed- 

There is a good collection of Senecios grown 
here. Species not hardy enough to stand more 
than an ordinary winter are Senecio eteagnifolia, 
S. grandiflora, S. Forstetii, and S, Grayii. 



Fig. 77.- 
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Altogether, this has been considered the most 
severe winter for many years, and it has thrown 
us back a long way. Still, the Magnolias, Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons, Camellias, and Azaleas 
are so full of bloom that there will be a good 
show, but I grieve very much over those that 
are killed, as they would have been such good 
plants Willi this season's growth. The chief 
lessons 10 be learnt is to plant lender things in 
at sheltered positions as possible. 

I shall be glad to answer any question as to the 
hardiness of tropical and sub-tropical plants as 
grown bete. H. Kemfskall, Abbolsbury Caitlt 
Gardtnl, Doriillhirc. 



h) apple, associated with sh.surock. 

EARLY FLOWERS OF 
" MALMAISON '■ CARNATIONS- 

At the meeting of the Royal HorticulturaT 
Society, on February 16, much interest was 
evinced in a group oC Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnations shown by G. F. Raphael, Esq., 
Porter's Park, Sbenley, Hertfordshire (gt. Mr. 
Albert Grubb}, The dale ol season was speci- 
ally early for such an exhibit, ihe quality of 
which may be judged by an inspection of the 
illustration at fig. 76, 

Mr, Grubb is very successful in the culture of 
this type of Carnalion, and during the past 
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noDth has had a display of flowers which was 
gieatly admiied by visilois to th« garden. Th« 
following lemarks by Mr. Grubb on vaii< 
ous cultural details will therefore be read with 

" Special allEntion should now be paid to the 
plants that are in bud, also to the main batch of 
plants that an now producing theii flaw?r 
spikes. Manure should be applied freely until 
the buds show colmir, but at that stage it should 
be discontinued altogpther. The manuie I use 
most is Bentley's Carnation Manure, and, for a 
change, manure-water obtained from the soaking 
at sheep ' droppings ' gathered in the summer 
time under trees in the park, where the sheep 
go for shade. The ' Malmaisons ' are greatly 
benefited by this latter, cheap manure. The 
character of the 3c!l has much lo do with suc- 
cess or failure. Wc use the Northampton loam, 
which is more /asily obtained than the scarce 



of Westminster is indispensable, being an early 
variety, and one that will thrive almost any- 
where ; the flowers are rather small, but will 
last in good condition for a longer period than 
any other. Princess of Wales is the variety 
most grown here, it having a favourite colour, 
and one of the largest flowers when well grown. 
I am under the impression that there is mors 
than one variety or strain under this name. I 
have B house of plants now in bloom ; on some 
plants the flowers are of a deep colour, while 
others are quite pale, I need hatdly say the pale- 
coloured variities will not be used for supplying 
cuttings for propagation, I have nut notiired the 
pale shade so much until this year. In order to 
obtain early and strong layers, which are neces- 
sary for success, plants should be deprived of 
some o( their side-shoots, leaving only three or 
four to a plant. Old plants should not be 
layered unless the cultivator is short of stock." 



necessaty lime is alwayi presenti and warmth, 
both in spring and summer, betps the bulbs 
to grow and ripen well. Grown jn pans, they 
need but light and somewhat poor soil, and are 
belter treated if turned out of their recvptactes 
lo finish their growth in the open border. Early 
Irises that can be recommended are I, Heldreichti, 
cobalt-coloured, with violet signal patches) 1. 
Tauri, a purplish counterpart with an edging 
of old gold around tbe blade ; the weU-kno\vn 
violet -coloured I, reticulata and its forms, his- 
troides (Cambridge blue), and Krelagei [{nirplet ; 
the hybrids purpureo-persica and Sindpers, both 
studies in subtle colouring that well repay in- 
spection ; in the former case, rosy-purple is the 
dominant colour, in the latter one porcelain 
blue. Other Irises that can be similarly grown 
are I. Danfordia:, a dwarf yellow reticulata aa 
regards form ; and I, persicai whose flowers are 
palest blue io coloui; arid of exquisite foim. 



FlO. 78- — EARLY GKOUP OF " 

Surrey loam. II is most diflicull jn some parts 
lo grow ' Malmaisons,' even 11 loam is pur- 
chased, 1 am elad to say they do fairly well 
here, and by syringing them occasionally with 
' Carvita,' the plants remain free from ' rust ' 
and disease, After this date the grower may 
venture to keep the plants a little warmer, but 
it is important at all limes of the year to give 
them plenty of ventilation, and the cooler the 
plants are kept when resting, the better, I can- 
not add to or take away anything from the ad- 
vice given for potting on p, 156 in last week's 
issue, under the htading of ' Plants under Glass,' 
which, I think, is very practical — I was glad to 
see the names _mentioned Ihere of some of ihe 
bett varieties. 'Maggie Hodgson is one of the 
flnest coloured ' Malmaisons ' grown ; Duchess 



maluaison" carnations shown at a meeting 

THE EARLIEST SPRING 
FLOWERS. 
Quite a large number of small -habited, 
spring- flowering bulbous plants from Asia 
Minor have become deservedly popular. They 
help lo bridge over an almost flowerless period 
oi the hardy flower garden, linking up Ihe last 
Christmas Rose with Ihe first Daffodil. Their 
cultural needs can be pretty fully met in the 
rock garden, but other ways of using them are 
suggested by the accompanying ligure of a 
small group grown in pans in a cold frame. 
Where there is 00 glass accommodation what- 
ever, these little bulbs may be grown in narrow, 
warm borders generally lo be found close to 
dwellings. In such borders they may be grown 
from year to year without preparation ; the 
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Most of tliese are to be found in the illuattalion 
(fig. 79, p. 177|. Of Crocuses that c*n readily 
be grown in pots or pans, the lavender-coloured 
C Tomassinianus, the pretty lilac and silvered 
C. cyprius, with deep bronze-purple exterior 
blotches ; C. chrysanthus, a small but eiquisite 
yellcw ; and C. Sieberi, a sturdy deep lilac flower 
that everyone admires, are of the choicest. 

There are dozens of others well worth grow- 
ing in a similar way. Add to Ihese lour or five 
forms of Cyclamen ibericum and C, vernum in 
shades of pink and crimson. Snowdrops, Saii- 
frages of the Burseriana group, and the earlier 
dwarf Fritillaries such as V. aurea. F. armena 
and F. citiina, and Ihe group becomes repre- 
sentative of the best of the early spring flowers. 
Readers should appreciate the usefulness and 
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eitractiveness o( these liille "bulbs" for ihs 
jardiniiie. Gtowo coolly in pots and pans 
thioughoui the winter, they respond to the first 
day's sunshine, and may he had in flower froni 
th« year onwards. Grown in the open, 
Uteii fragrance is in some measure lost, but m 
the confined atmosphere of apartments one gets 
th-: odoiir of Violets, Primroses, and other 
iiubtle pe [fumes from practically all the Idses, 
^)a«l of the Crocuses, and from a large percent- 
age of other bulbs that flower with them. 

A word of caution. Forcing, as practised 
uith Tulips, Hyacinths, and the rank and file 
Of florists' bulbs, must not be practised with 
Itise^. They grow fast enough without it. 
Planting should be done not later than October. 



LAW HOTES. 

RAILWAY BATES. 
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^u the effect which 
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thi try reader of the 

0'< useful to explain 
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si( ! subject at the 
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es in eflect that 
It ailway or canal 

CO ^_ ^ J with respect to 

receiving, forwarding, or delivering of goods, if 
the effect of such coadition would be to exempt 
the company from liability for injury to, or loss 
of. the goods carried where such loss or injury 
ii occasigned by the grois neglicl of the company 

It should be explained thai this proposed 
Amendment of the law deals only with condi. 
* --— -'■ ■ seited by the railway com. 

lets which they enter into 
when forwarding goods "at owner's risk." The 
point dt>es not arise where goods are forwarded 
at " company's risk," because railway companies 
in their capacity of common carriers are liable 
wnder the Carriers' Act for all risks except those 
arising from' the act of God' or the King's ene- 
mies, or the' inherent vice of the goods (such as 
a horse which injures it=elf by vicious kicking], 
or the inherent tendency of the goods to decay 
or i^ite. But, in the course o( time, the com- 
panies began to lake steps with a view to fur- 
Iher limiting their liability as defined above, 
and the plan hit upon was one whereby the per- 
son wishing to forward goods was ofiered a 
lower rate tor carriage of the goods if sent af 
•'owner's risk" than that which he would have 
to pay 'if the goods were forwarded at "com- 
pany's risk." The trader, being anxious lo 
escape the high rate which the company had 
legal power to charge when carrying at com- 
pany's risk, was naturally tempted to accept 
this offer (though involving signature of a 
special fcrm of contract necessary to carry this 
arranjsement into eHect) an offer on these terms 
seeming in theory reasonable enough. At the 
same time, the trader naturally expected that 
the goods ivould receive tea^onabte treatment, 
■even in cases where he signed this special form 
of contract, but, although the courts have held 
that these special contracts must be just and 
leasonabl? in their conditions, the fact remains 
that at the present time the rights of the trader 
have been so whittled down that whatever may 
be the damn^e sustained by goods forwarded 
at. bis own nsk (or in cases where the loss is 
*ven a total one) he now finds himself practic- 
ally tinable to recover compensation from the 
railway e.^cept in cases where he is able to per. 
form the almost impossible task of proving 
wilful misconduct on the part of the company 
or its servants. In justice to the railway com- 
panies, It must be admitted that until recent 
years wher' Ihcy ihoughi undue hardship had 
'neen siistai lej they paid compensation in many 
cases where the trader would have been unable 
to obtain redress by an action at law. Latterly, 
h'lwei-cr, the railway companies have all enieied 



into an arrangement between themselves in con- 
nection with this subject, the practical result ot 
which is that the companies only pay where they 
can be compelled to do so legally, that is to 
say, in those cases where the unfortunate trader 
is actually able lo prove milful miseondiicl. 
The object of the Bill now before Parliament is 
to enable the trader to recover compensation in 
these cases where the company or its servants 
have been proved guilty of grasi Higlect, although 
not actually guilty of wilful misconduct. It 
will surely be generally admitted that the 
demand is neither unreasonable nor unjust. 

The Bill contains a further clause to the effect 
that the railway companies shall not be justified 
in raising the "owner's risk" rates merely be- 
cause of the fact that the law is slightly amended 
by the Bill as above explained. 

It may perhaps be asked why, if tbe trader 
chooses to accept the lower rate granted where 
the carriage is at owner's risk, he should com- 
plain if the railway company lose, delay, or 
damage his goods. The answer is that the 
power of the railway companies bas practically 
.grown into that of a dangerous monopoly, and 
as usual in the case of monopolies, the trader 
now finds hitnself impaled on tbe horns of a 
dilemma ; either he must pay a very high rate 
for having his goods conveyed al company's 
risk, or if he pays the more reasonable rale 
quoted where his goods are earned at his own 
risk, he must face the danger of (heir being 
totally lost or damaged, even when the laifway 
company has been guilty ol gross negligence, 
without the slightest compensation being vouch- 
safed to him. What is the trader to do? Take, 
for instance, the following case which is here 
quoted for the purpose of illustrating the point 
involved, while admitting for the sAe of fair- 
ness that it goes somewhat beyond the average. 
A trader desired to send Tomatos in open sieves 
from London to Glasgow, and applied for quota- 
tion o( rates. The rales quoted by the railway 
company were 100s. per ton it sent at company's 
risk, and 43s. 6d, per ton if sent at owner's risk, 
a difference of over 100 per cent. Could any 
conceivable stale of affairs justify such a dis- 
tinction? If the trader wished to have the 
goods safely carried he had to face an expendi- 
ture ol 100s, per ton for railway charges alone. 
!f this was more than the business would bear 
his only alternative was tb have his goods con- 
veyed, it is true at a much lower rate, btit 
under the unpleasant certainty that if from any 
cause whatever, except the wilful misconduct of 
the company's servants, the Tomatos were lost 
or damaged, the entire loss would fall upon him. 
Even if the damage arose from the gross neglect 
ot the company or its servants there would still 
be no redress, and it is this anomalous position 
which the Railway Contracts Bill seeks to 
remedy. 

Duting the last generation the volume of 
railway traffic has of course increased lo an 
enormous extent, and one might reasonably 
expect to find that in the case of railway com. 
panies, as with other commercial concerns, the 
greater the output the lower would be the figures 
at which rates could be quoted while still 
maintaining n reasonable margin of profit. But, 
unfortunately, notwithstanding the increased 
volume of traflic, railway charges have not 
decreased in tbe proportion which one might 
ffel justified in expecting, even after making 
allowance for the many excuses put forward, 
and here again little improvement can be looked 
for without the pressure ol public opinion 
unmistakably expressed. 

It will Be seen that the matter is one which, 
although affecting traders lo a vast extent, also 
effects every member of the public who wishes 
to consign or receive goods through the agency 
o; a railway company, and it is to be hoped 
that strong efforts will be made to insist on the 
Bill becoming law as being at least a step 
towards reform. It is evident that the railway 
companies desire to fight the Bill, and, in fact, 
a deputttion of railway managers wailed on the 
President of the Board of Trade only a few 
days ago in order to protest against it. If growers, 
and the public generally, desire to obtain 
the reasonable protection afforded by the Bill 
t'ley should write immediateli to tM member 
of I'arlioraent for their division urging him to 
give the Bill his support, and assuring him of 
ihe urgency of the matter from the trade point 
of view. The railway companies have thought 
fit to combine in their own interests, and it now 



remains to be seen whether tbe public will be 
prepared to combine effectively by due effort on 
their part before it is too late. Readers are 
aware that the Joint Railway and Parliamentarv 
Committee, of which Mr. George Monro is 
chairman, are already hard at work on the 
subject, but the measure of their success wil'. 
necessarily depend largely upon the amount of 
public opinion vigorously expressed in their 
support. H. Mar sua Veilch, Norfolk Heme, 
Norfolk Street, Slran.^. 
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Beoonia QLOini oi Loiiraine. — In respect 
to this beautiful Begonia it should be mentioned 
that if plants are cut back moderately after flower- 
ing, and they are then place.i in a moist, hot 
atmosphere, they will, in six or eight weeks' time. 
almost repeat their former beauty. J. il ., Hanliy 
Path. 

Early Pkas and SuocEaaioiv.— Tbe names 

of these are legion but the varieties are not so 
distinct, and very often what suits one district or 
one soil will not do on another. For instance, I 
sowed last season a very early Pea supposed to be 
15 inches high, but which went up 5 feet, I have 
not found that mucb advantage is gained by sowing 
very early. There is always something in the 
shape of a drawback in the weather, either in the 
early stages or the' latter. The earliest Pea with 
us last season wis Carter's Eight Weeks, but 
the most profitable one was "Lightning." which 
was but a few hours in front of Springtide, from 
which we ware able to gather abundantly. This 
I'ea matures very quickly, far more so than many 
others. Early MorO — a first Early Marrow^ — is a 
rare good and early Pea. and should be sown in 
a warm position, when it will prove very re- 
munerative. Daisy still holds good as an excel- 
lent second early variety. CoramonwetUtb lakes 
the place of the more known Stratagem, and is the 
latest relation to that variety, though a good re- 
selectcd type of that varirty is still in the front. 
Model Telephone is still a very fine and higb-class 
Pea of delicious fiavour. How many different 
names this class of Pea is sold under! "Quite 
Content '—which was sent out in small packets 
last season —proved all that was claimed for it. It 
is undoubtedly the largest podded Pea ever intro- 
duced, and I can fully bear out that statement. 
It is sure lo be extensively sown this season. Il 
requires plenty of room for development and rich 
cultivation. Exhibition is a. famous Pea for all 

Purposes. Dreadnought is a new Pea. and should 
e sown lo succeed Quite Content. Judging by 
its character last season {a dry one), it is bound lo 
become popular. Michaelmas still retains its posi- 
tion as a good late variety, and one that is very 
sturdy and of great vigour, and resists mildew lo 
a great extent. 1 have had that variety really 
good at Michaelmas, but then, again, soil and 
situation have much to do with good crops of late 
Peas. A good selection of that good old Pea, Ne 
Plus Ultra, is sometimes very difficult to beat as a 
late variety for flavour and cropping. Sutton's 
Continuity is an exceptionally good late variety. 
and the Peas are unique in flavour. I should 
strongly advise young growers to try several 
lale and early varieties lo prove by actual 
esperience which variety does best in their garden. 
and then hold fast lo a goo'd thing. Peas are very 
often sown (oo thickly to secure the best results. 
II'. A. Cook. 

ThcJapaneik Lai^ch at Oravetye.— No- 
where have I seen the Japanese L^irch growing 
more vigorously than at (irai'etve Manor, Mr. 
Itobinson's beautiful estate in Sussex, ^ There, 
two Rood breadths of the tree have been planted 
on different parts of the estate which show well 
both its ornamental character and rapidity of 
growth. The warm cinnamon tint of Ihe shoots 
is quite a remarkable feature of the tree and is only 
approached by that ot a vigorous growing speci- 
men of thedeciduous Cypress. The rate of growth 
is rapid, several of last year's shoots measuring 
30 inches in length, and a break planted four years 
ago is now fully B feet high. Should the Japanese 
Larch thrive in other placesas it does al Graietye 
"its value as a forest tree «ill be considerable, 
especially too, as, so far. nc disease has appeared. 
/I D, Wfbtttr. 
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A New OoomCBHtnv PKtT. — As a result of 
recent work upon the senus of mites known ns 
Eriophyes, of which E, ribis (Nalopa), cauaiog 
'■big bud" on Black Currants, 19 perhaps ilie 
most familiar example. I bavs long henj the 
opinion that many other fruit trees would ulti- 
mately be found to possess these mites. Need- 
less to say, wherever ihey do occur on such plants 
they are the cause of considerable damage and 
loss. During the past week I received from an 
Evesham fruit grower sonie Gooseberry cuttings on 
which all the present year's buds appeared dry and 
shrivelled. The outer leaves were quite dead and 
the bark in some cases was peeling off in long shreds. 
I at first suspected a fungus, but no trace of one 
could be found. I next cut one of the shoots 
through longitudinally, thinking that possibly some 
boring larva might be the cause of this shrunken ap- 
pearance, but nothing was found. As a final resort I 
next teased a bud, just as one would do to find 
the Black Currant gall-mite, and I was very much 
snrpriaed to find a mite of the genus Eriophyes. 



bud " in Black Currants. Wallir E. CalliHgt. 
Tht UnivmUy Difarlmenl a) Economic Zoology, 55, 
Ntwhall Sliiit, Birmingham. 

Forcing by Mean* of Water.— Two years 

ago I noticed in a continental journal (be details 
of forcing by means of hot water, a practice (if I 
remember correctly) that was initiated In Norway. 
Last year I gave it a trial, with the result that Lily 
of the Valley planted after wards in sand in a 
forcing pit did remarkably well. The spikes were 
rather straggly as to lime, some being ready to 
cut much sooner than others. Lilacs were a 
failure, no doubt because the buds were not so 
forward as those cut from bushes in warmer summer 
climates. First and last I have en peri men led with 
a great variety of plants, and I would not like to 
saylhalimmersionmhot water is as valuable an aid 
to forcing here as it seems to be on the Continent. 
For some time back we have been furnishing 
Roses, shoots of flowering Currants, early 
Spirxa, Nutlallia cerasiformis, and now Almonds. 



Wi«[.EY — Hanbukv— WiLaoN. — The an- 
nouncement of the death of the generous doDor o( 
Wisley Gardens to the Royal Horticultural Society 
— Sir Thomas Hanbury — serves to draw ittoBtioD 
to the fact that, so far as I know, there is in Ibe 
gardens no object which publicly serves to acknow- 
ledge the deceased gentleman's splendid gift. I& 
it too much to ask that now he has gone the Conncil 
should erect some fitting memorial, even wen it 
in the form of a pretty drinking fountain, an 
which might be fixed an inscription detailing the 
nature of the gift and the goodness of the doner? 
In some similar way should also be proviiled 
some memorial of the originator of the gaidens. 
Mr. G. F. Wilson. Whilst the present geneistioa 
may know much of these eminent horticultmisis 
their successors may otherwise know litila or 
nothing. Every year the Wisley Garden is showing 
improvement. No longer is it dreaded as a wttitft 
elephant, and, if the situation is remote, for a 
century at least it will be in pure air and in 
dehghtful surroundings. A. D. 
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An examioation of other buds showed that practi- 
cally all were infecied. The species, which I 
think is undoubtedly a new one, is rather longer 
than E. ribis, and so far as I have been able to 
make out rather stouter in the cephalolhoracic 
region from above below, A full description with 
figures will later be published of this species, which 
I propose to name Eriophyes grossularite. The 
purpose of the present comraunication is to draw 
(lie attention of all GiMseberry growers to the new 
wood of their trees, upon which the buds appear 
to be dead or drying up. Such should be cut off 
and immediatefy destroyed by burning. Any 
such twigs forwarded to my address I shall be 
pleased to report upon. Whether this species 
migr.>«s from affected buds to others yet remains 
to be' seen, but I would point out that unlike 
affected Black Currant buds they are not globular, 
or distorted at all on llie Gooseberry, and that the 
is already in this year's buds, although they 
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Pmous Pissardii, P. triloba. Mespilus canadensis, 
&c.. arc available. The treatment of these is very 
simple. After cutting, merely place the shoots in 
water in a hot stove, and in a few days the buds 
begin to show colour, and in about ten are avail- 
able for vase furnishing. This kind of forcing 
treatment does not shorten the life of the flowers, 
which last a really long time In the house. The 
beauty of some is enhanced, Prunus Pissardii, 
for instance, being very lovely, and the white- 
flowering Currant is peculiarly sweet, Deuliias 
force eiceedingly well, but hardy Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons do not submit to be forced in this 
way, Choisyas, though well forward. Fail to re- 
spond, and unless it be Syringa rolhomagen^s, 
none of the Lilacs is satisfactory. The value of 
cutting the buds of bulbous plants and forcing 
them into flower is known to raarkel growers, but 
I am not sure thai gardeners as a rule use Ibis 
means to any great exlent. The custom of cutting 
branches and shoots of trees and shrubs and 
forcing them rapidly into flower ought to appeal In 
a special manner to gardeners, because it places at 
Iheir disposal a vast amount of first-rate material 
which otherwise is practically worthlesss, R. P B. 



SOCIETIES, 

BOTAL HOBTIOTTLTHBAL, 

Scientific Oommittee. 

Mabch i.—PreuHl: Dr, M. T. UMten^ 
F,R,S. (in Iho chair); Piof, G. Henslow. 
Messrs, G. Massee, E. M. Holmes, J. W. Odell. 
J. Douglas, E. A. Bowles, A. Worslcy, R. H. 
Curtis, F, J. Baker, J, T. Bennett-Po#, C. T. 
Druery, VI. C. Worsdell, A. W. Sutton, C. S. 
Saunders, H. T. Giissow, and F. J. CbillenLcn 
(hon. sec,). 

Palalj: sfccia and varietlit.— Mr. A. W. 
StJTTON showed an interesting series of Foljla . 
plants and tubers as follows:"- 

1. Plant of Solanum Commeisoni ("Iho 
Potato of Uruguay") belonging to the sama 
stock as seen by the Committee at Reading last 
July. The flowers of this species are white and 
sweet-scented, while the fruit is cordifoim, 

2. Three plants grown from tubers received 
this winter direct from Uruguay, the lnl)Br»- 
being collected from plants growing in a per. 
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fectly wild state. The collector states that there 
are two wild types in Uruguay, one bearing 
white flowers, the other violet flowers. 

8. Tubers just received, supposed to be of the 
same species as the last, bearing violet flowers, 
but found in another district at a great distance 
from the last. The tubers were of a consider- 
able size, some measuring over 2in. in length 
by \\\n. across. It will be interesting to notice 
later on (a) whether the last two are one and the 
same species, and (b) what relation, if any, 
there may be between these last two and the 
type Solanum Commersoni, now so well known 
and recognised. Possibly this violet-flowered 
Uru^ay Potato may prove to be an unknown 
species. 

4. Two plants of Solanum Maglia grown from 
single eyes. 

5. One plant of Solanum Commersoni Violet 
(Labergcrie), and one of the Blue Giant Potato 
^Paulsen). 

Numbers 4 and 5 were grown from single 
eyes (alon^ with a large number of others) under 
the same treatment under glass, in order to test 
the assertion of Laber^erie that a greater ten- 
dency to " mutation '* is seen when single eyes 
are removed from a Potato tuber and submitted 
to a system of intense culture. None of the 
plants under this treatment at present show any 
tendency to mutate. 

Mr. Sutton kindly promised to bring these 
again before the committee when growth had 
proceeded further. 

Intumescence in Viburnum. — Mr. A. E. Bowles 
showed some shoots of Viburnum Tinus var. 
upon which small blisters were ceve'.oped, which 
later grew larger until corky growths of consid- 
erable size were developed. These were recog- 
nised as similar to growths described by Dr. 
Sorauer under the name of *' intumescences " 
arising from over-turgidity of the tissues, and 
similar in origin to the warts on Vine leaves, &c. 

Curiously-coloured seeds. — Mr. Bowles also 
showed seeds' of Ravenala madagascariensis, the 
Traveller's Tree, and of Trichilia indica. The 
seeds of the former' are of a blue -green colour, 
and have a metallic lustre, being similar in form 
and appearance to some of the tropical Bupres- 
tideae, and the latter red and black, mocking in 
appearance some of the Cocci nellideae. The 
marked likeness to these beetles was thought to 
be possibly connected with the distribution of 
the seeds by birds, who might be deceived into 
carrj'ing them some distance before they found 
their mistake. 

Funi(us on Oak. — Mr. Douglas showed dead 
branches from Oak trees in the neighbourhood 
of Great Bookham covered with a parasitic fun- 
gus. Mr. 'Douglas said that large numbers of 
Oak"^ branches were being killed by the fungus. 

Malformed Cypripedium. — Mr. Douglas also 
drew attention to a flower of Cypripedium Day. 
anum, in which the dorsal and one of the lateral 
sepals were coherent, showing a normal flower 
for comparison with it. 

Malformed Cyclamen. — Dr. Masters showed a 
malformed Cyclamen flower sent by Mr. Petti- 
grew, which had an adventitious bud in the axil 
of one of the sepals, a not uncommon malforma- 
tion in flowers of the Cyclamen. 

Leu{ice!s, . in Laburnum.— Vioi. Henslow 
showed a piece of the bark of Laburnum, and 
drew attention to the enormous number of lenti- 
ccls present in that plant, particularly in the 
inner bark. 

Cabbage ^ in Patagonia. — He also s'lowed a 

• specimen of Brassica oleracea collected by Chas. 

• Darwin at Port Desire in Patagonia when on 
his memorable journey, and others collected on 
the Kentish coast of the same species. It would 
be interesting to know how that species came to 
be growing in Patagonia so long ago. 

Cotyledon macrantha (Berger). — A specimen of 
this fine plant shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence 
was discussed, and Dr. Masters promised to 
examine it and report further upon it at the next 
meeting. 

Diseased Gladiolus corms. — Some diseased 
Gladiolus corms of the variety Princeps, im- 
ported from America in 1905, having the interior 
partly eaten away and so injured that after lift- 
ing the corms rot completely away, were re- 
ceived. Mr. Gissow reported that he found 
they were attacked by the fungus Botr^-tis para- 



sitica, a common fungus on certain bulbous 
plants. The flies that had been noticed in the 
corms had evidently been attracted by the decay- 
ing tissues and were feeding upon those. 



WINTEBFLOWEBINa CABNATION. 

March 13. — ^The second exhibition of the 
above society was held on this date in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. The 
exhibition was favoured by beautiful weather, 
and the attendance was satisfactory, although 
not over large. Several meritorious non-com- 
petitive exhibits added to the attractions of the 
show, the most noteworthy being a beautiful 
display that contained not a few seedlings of 
merit and notably an unnamed yellow variety, 
staged by Mr. Burnett, Guernsey. Only one 
novelty was submitted to the Floral Committee, 
and this was an improved form of the well- 
known White Lawson, and it was granted a 
Certificate. The amateurs' classes were very 
poorly represented. The Guernsey exhibitors 
were remarkably successful. 

The class for a collection of Carnation flowers, 
occuping a table space measuring 10 feet by 
4 feet, and interspersed with suitable decora- 
tive plants or foliage, was represented by only 
one exhibit. This was staged by Mr. S. Morti- 
mer, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey, who utilised 
tall glass vases at the back to display the varie- 
ties Enchantress, Harry Fenn (crimson), Nor- 
way (white), Nelson Fisher, Victory (scarlet), 
Harlowarden, &c., and smaller vases at the 
front, with small Ferns inteiTningled. This ex- 
hibit was awarded the 1st prize. 

Colour Classes. 

Classes were provided for varieties of white, 
blush or light pink, deep pink or rose, crimsoti,* \ 
scarlet, and any other colour than those men- • 
tioned, or fancy, respectively.' In" each instance 
separate prizes were offered for a collection of 
36 blooms, and for 18 blooms. Competitors 
were allowed to compete in both sections pro- 
vided they staged different varieties. 

White. — In the larger class for 36 blooms, the 
best variety was White Perfection, shown by 
Messrs. Dodd & Lancashire, Victoria Nur- 
series, Guernsey. Some of these blooms 
measured 5 inches across, and the petals were 
of remarkable purity and of great substance. 
The 2nd prize went to Mr. Dutton's White 
Lawson Improved. 

In the smaller class for 18 blooms, the variety 
Lady Bountiful shown by Mr. S. Mortimer, 
Rowledge, Farnham, was placed 1st ; and the 
same variety secured the 2nd prize. 

Blush or light pink. — Four exhibits were dis- 
played in the larger class, three df the variety 
Enchantress, the other being Mr. H: Burnett's 
beautiful flower named after Mrs. II. Burnett, 
a variety deeper in colour than- the well-known 
Enchantress " and with less crimped petals. 
This secured the 1st prize, and another Guernsey 
firm, Messrs. Dodd & Lancashire, were 
awarded the 2nd prize. 

Mr. H. Burnett also won in the smaller class 
with magnificent specimens of Enchantress. 

Deep pink or rose. — Three exhibits of the 
bright rose-coloured Mrs. T. W. Lawson were 
seen in the; 36 class, - Messrs. Dodd & Lanca- 
shire having the premier vase, and they were 
followed by Mr. Dutton. 

Messrs. B. & V. Haig, Castle Hill, Maiden- 
head, won in the smaller class with the same 
variety. 

Crimson. — Harlowarden and President were 
the representatives of this shade, the 1st prize 
going to the former variety, the successful exhi- 
bitor being Mr. C. Engelman, Saffron Walden. 
Messrs. Dodd & Lancashire 2nd with President. 

In the smaller class Harlowarden again won, 
and President was again 2nd. These were 
shown by Messrs. Mortimer and Dutton 
respectively. 

Scarlet. — Among three exhibits in the larger 
class the best was a vase of Robert Craig shown 
by Messrs. Dodd & Lancashire. This was a 
splendid exhibit, the flowers were of magnificent 
colour, and very large. Mr. Engelman fol- 
lowed with the same variety. Three growers 
contested in this class, the other variety being 
Christmas Eve. 

In the class for 18 flowers of this colour, Mr. 
Dutton secured the premier place. 

Any other colour or fancy. — Prosperity, a 
variety of somewhat ragged appearance, having 



petals blotched with pink on a white ground, 
was the only exhibit in the larger class, and 
this was given the 2nd prize. Mr. Mortimer 
secured the 1st prize in the class for 18 blooms 
with Mrs. M. A. Patten, an American variety 
of large size, streaked with claret on white. 

Decorative Classes. 

The best vase of Carnations, arranged for 
decorative effect with any foliage allowed, was 
:ftaged by Mr. Burnett, his variety being Mrs. 
H. bumett. Quality of flowers was the chief 
consideration in making the award. Messrs. 
Felton & Sons, florists, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don. W.J were Siid with the variety Fair Maid. 

The last-named firm was awarded the 1st 
prize for a basket of Carnations, having the 
beautiful Scarlet Britannia in a basket with 
very tall handles that were decorated with the 
flower to the top. 

Non-competitive Exhibits. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, staged a very large group of Carna- 
tions, and a miscellaneous collection of green- 
house flowering plants. (Gold Medal.) 

Mr. A. Smith, Enfield Highway, London, N., 
showed a fine batch of his scarlet seedling 
Britannia. (Gold. Medal.) 

Mr. E. Engelman, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
displayed vases of cut Carnations of excellent 
quality. (Large Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

The group exhibited by Mr. H. Burnett, St. 
Margaret's Vineries, Guernsey, was an object of 
great interest. (Large Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., put up a very pleasing group of Car- 
nations. (Large Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Ware's Nursery, 
Feltham, showed Carnations. (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, displayed a fine group of Camellias in 
the large conservatory. (Gold Medal.) 

Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, Dunstable, 
showed Roses Liberty and Richmond. 

Messrs. Felton & Sons, Hanover Square, 
London, W., displayed floral devices, princi- 
pally of Carnations. (Large Silver-Gilt Medal.) 



UNITED HOBTICULTUBAL BENEFIT 

AND PBOVIDENT. 

March II. — The annual meeting was held on 
this date. Mr. Charles H. Curtis presided and 
moved the adoption of the report, which was car- 
ried. Mr. W. Collins was unanimously re-elected 
secretary. On -the proposition of Mr. Wm. Mar- 
shall, V.M.H., new trustees were elected under 
the new rules, namely, Messrs. Riley Scott, James 
Hudson, V.M.H.^ and Chas. H. Curtis. There 
were four retiring members of committee, 
Messrs. Harding, -Woods, Thomson, and Curtis ; 
the latter two gentlemen were translated, and 
out of six nominations the following were 
elected : Messrs. Harding, Woods, J. Harrison 
Dick, and Wilson. Mr. Curtis was re-elected 
chairman of committee, and Mr. T. Winter as 
vice-chairman. 



Royal Horticultural Society. — At a 

meeting of the committees to be held on Tuesday 
next, a lecture on horticulture in British Guiana 
will be delivered by Mr. J. A. Barbour James, at 
3 p.m. 

THE WEATHER. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week etniing March 13. 

Variable temperatures.- On the warmest day the tempera- 
ture in the thermometer screen ro«e to 67^. which is the 
hi^ht'st readini! as yet this year, and on the coldest night the 
thermometer expo^-ed on the lawn registered 15* of frost. 
The ground temperatures have varied, and are now slightly 
below a reasonable temperature, both at 1 and 8 feet deep. 
Rain, hail, or snow fell on five days, but to the total depth of 
only half an inch. Small quantities of rain water have per- 
colated each day through the bare soil gauge. The sun 
shone on an average for M hours a day, which is about the 
average record for the miadle of March. The winds were, 
as a rule, high, but in no hour did the mean velocity exceed 
IB miles— direction W.N.W. There was about a season- 
able amount of moisture in the air at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. A selected patch of yellow Crocuses in my garden 
first showed an open flower on the 10th, which is 15 days 
later than its average date in the previous 20 years, and later 
than in any of those years since 1805, or for la vears. £. .V., 
tierkhamsted, March t3^ 1907. 
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BKARKEirrS. 



CO VENT GARDEN, March 13. 

(We cannot accept any responsibility tor the subjoined 
reports. They are furaisheii to us regularly every 
VV'ednesday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
talesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be remetnt>fcred that these quotations do not repre- 
sent the pnces on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and ther may fluctuate. 
Dot only from day lo day, but occasionally several tunes 
in one day. — £d.J 

Oat Flo«eri« Ac: ATerage WholeMde PrloM. 



s.d. s.d. 
Acalea Fielderi , per 

do/eu buncties 3 6-40 

— mollis, p. bcD. 10-10 
Anemones, per dt. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Douvordia, per dz. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
Calia atthiopica, p. 

aoxen 8 0-80 

Canellias, white, 

per dozen ... 2 0-80 
Cai nations, per 

doaen blooiiis, 

best Ameiican 

various ... 2 6-60 

— smaller, per 

dox. buncties 12 0-18 
Caltleyas, per dot. 

blooms ... 12 0-15 

Christmas Roses, 

doz. blooms ... 9-10 
Uafiodils.dz.bchs. 8 0-60 
Uendrobiums, per 

doz. blooms ... 2 0-30 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, per doz. 

blooms. 2 0-30 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niiflora, per 

bunch .. ... 9- 1 
Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 6 0-80 

Heather, white, pr. 

doz. bunches... 8 0-60 
Hyacinth (Roman). 

p. dz. bunches 3 0-50 
Lilac, white, p. bch. 8 6-40 
Lilium auratum ... 2 0- U 

— lancifolium. 
rubrum ana 

album 2 0-26 

— longiflorum ... 2 6-86 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 6 0-90 

— extra qoalit); ... 12 0-18 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 3 0-40 



s.d. s.d* 

Marguerites, yel- 
low, doz. bchs. 2 6-80 

Mignonette, perdz. 

bunches ... 2 0-30 

Narcissus, paper 
white, per doz 
bunches ... 10-20 

— gloriosus ... 2 0-80 

— poeticus, per 

dozen bunches 2 0-80 

— Soleil d'Or, per 

dozen bunches 16-20 
Odoiitoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 2 6-80 
Pancratiums.dz.fls. 3 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show. dz. bchs. 6 0-00 

— Zonal, double 

scarlet 4 0-60 

Poinsettias, per dz. 8 0-12 
Primula (double 

white),dz.bchs. 6 0-90 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 6 0-90 
Roses. 12 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 2 0-40 

— Bridesmaid ... 4 0-60 

— C. Testout ... 4 0-60 

— General Jacque- 
minot 4 0-60 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 4 0-80 

— C. Mermet ... 3 0-60 

— Lil>erty ... 6 0-80 

— Mad. Chatenay 4 0-80 
Snowdrops, per dz. 

bunches ... 10-30 
Stephanotis, per 

dozen trusses 4 0-60 
Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms ... 4-06 

Tulips, doz. bchs. 6 0-80 

— Special varie- 
ties 12 0-18 

Violets, doz. bchs. 16-30 

— Parma, p. bch. 2 0-40 



Cat FMIo^t, kci AY«rage Wholesale Prices. 



Adiantum cunea- 
tum, per dozen 
bunches 

.\sparagUB |^u- 
mosus, long 
trails, per doz. 

— — medium, 

buuch ... 

— Spreagen 
Berboris, per doz. 

bunches 
Croton leaves, bch. 
i yeas lejAves, each 
l*em, English, per 

dozen bunches 

— French, dozen 
bunches 



t.d. s.d. 



40-60 



6 9 



1 


2 
1 
1 



6- 
6- 

6- 
0- 
6- 



2 
14) 



20-80 
20-40 



s.d. s.d. 
Galax leaves, per 

dozen bunc.ies 2 0-26 
Hardy foiiatje 

(various), per 

dozen bunches 3 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 16-20 

— lon^ trails per 

bundle 16-80 

— short green, 

doz. bunches... 2 0-80 
Moss, per gross ... 4 0-50 
Myrtle (Enxlish), 

small-leuved, 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 10-16 

Smilax. p. dz. trails 2 0-80 



Plants In Pots,Ao«: Average Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 
Acacias, per dozen 18 0-30 
Auipelophis Veit- 

chii, per dozen 6 0-80 
A rail a Sieboldi, 

per dozen ... 4 0-60 

— larger 9 0-12 

Araucaria excelsa, 

per dozen ... 12 0-80 
A&pulistras, green, 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 

— \ariegated, dz. 80 0-42 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 9 0-12 

— Sprengerijdoz. 9 0-12 

— ten uissimus 

per dozen ... 9 0-12 
Azaleas (Indica 

vars.).perdoz. 94 0-36 

— iiiQllts, each ... 8 6-10 6 
Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 12 0-18 

— Tumford Hall, 

per dozen ... 13 0-18 
Boronia mega- 
stigma, per dz. 12 0-80 
Callas, per doz. ... 9 0-12 
(.ineranas, perdz. 6 0-90 
. lematis, per doz. 8 0-90 

— in flower ... 12 0-18 
Coco 8 Weddelli- 

ana, per dozen 9 0-18 
Crotons. per dozen 12 0-80 
Cyclamen, per dz. 9 0-12 
Cypcrus allernlfo- 

lius, dozen ... 4 0-60 

-- Isxus, per doz. 4 0-60 

Paffodils, per doz. 6 0-90 

Oracsnas, per doz. 9 0-24 



Erica melantbera, 
per dozen 

— Wilmoreana,p. 
dozen ... 

— persoluta alba 
Euonymus, per dz. 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— in small and 
large 60* s 

— in 48*8, per dz. 

— in 82's, per dz. 
Ficus elastica, doz. 

— repens, per doz. 
Genistas, per doz. 
Hyacinths, per dz. 
Kentia Bel more- 
ana, per dozen 

— Fosteriana, dz. 
Latania borbonica, 

per dozen 

Lilacs, each 

Lilium longi- 
florum, per dz. 

— lancifolium, 
per dozen 

Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen 
Mignonette, p. doz. 
Orange trees in 

fruit, each 
Primulas, per doz. 
Selaginella, dozen 
Solanum capsicas- 

trvm, per dozv 
Spiraea japonica, dz 



s.d. s.d. 

9 0-18 

12 0-18 

24 0-30 

40-90 

7 0-10 



lGO-25 
4 0-10 

10 0-18 
9 0-12 
4 0-6 

8 0-10 

9 0-12 













12 0-18 
12 0-21 

12 0-18 
4 0-10 

18 0-80 

18 0-24 

18 0-800 

60-90 
60-90 

3 6-50 
3 0-40 
40-60 

8 0-12 
. 9 0-15 



Fralt: Average Wholesale Prices. 



Apples, per barrel, 
NoviA Scotian : 

— Fal la waters ... 

— Russets 

— Greenings 

— Starks 

— Baldwins 

— Blenheims .. 

— Ribstons 

— King of the 
Pippins 

Canadian, per 
barrel : 

— Russets 

— Greenings 

— Ben Davis ... 

— Baldwins 

— U.S.A., Kew- 
towiis,p.barrel 

— Newtown Pip- 
pins, per case 

Bananas, bunch: 

— West Indian, 
red 

~ »>o. X ... ... 

— No. 2 

_ l^xtra 

— Cjtaiits... 

— Jamaica 

— l-oose, per dz. 
Cranberries, per 

case 

Custard Apples, p. 

dozen 

Dates (l'uni£),doz. 

boxes 

Grape Fruit, case 



s.d s.d. 



19 0-22 

19 0-22 
16 0-18 
15 0-16 
15 0-17 

20 0-2L 
26 0-28 



.. 28 0-24 



28 0-26 
20 0-22 

17 0-18 

18 0-19 

25 0-30 
10 6-16 



8 0-10 
6 6-7 
5 6-6 

8 0-10 

9 0-13 
4 6-6 
9- 1 



10 0-11 
40-60 

40 — 

11 0-18 



Grapes (Cape), box 

— i^lnglish, Ali- 
cante, per lb.... 

— Gros Colmar, 
per lb 

— Almerias, per 
dozen lbs. 

Lemons : 

— Messina, case 
Lychees, per box... 
Mandarines, boxes 

— Palermos, lOO's, 

OOX ••• ••• 

Nectarines (Cape) 

Nuts, Cobnuts, per 

doz. lb 

— Almonds, bags 

— Brazils, new, 
percwi. 

— Barcelona, bag 
•-' Cocoa nuts. 1(X) 

— Italian bags ... 
Oranses. per case : 

— Valencia 

— Jamaica 

— Navels 

— Jaffa 

— Seville Bitters, 
200's, boxes ... 

Peaches (Cape) ... 
Pears(Californian), 
per case 

— Cape, box 
I'ineappleii, each ... 
Plums (Ca[>e), case 
Strawberries (Eng- 
lish), per lb. ... 



s.d. s.d. 
9 0-15 

20-36 

1 S' 8 6 

_ 7 0-10 

10 6-16 
10-12 
10-18 

86-6 
10 0-12 

60-66 
540 — 

G5 — 
82 6 — 

10 6-18 6 

11 0-18 

10 0-30 

10 0-11 6 

9 0-11 

9 0-12 

10 — 
10 0-20 

10 0-11 
4 0-80 

2 0-46 
80-60 



6 0-12 



Vegetables .: Average Wholesale Prices* 



Ariichokes(French), 
per dozen 

— English, i bush. 

— bags 

Asparagus, Sprue 

French, bundle 

— French Gtant, 
per bundle ... 

^- Paris Green, 

bunJ.e 

Beans (French), 

Jacket 
ersey, per lb. 

— Haricots,pr.bx. 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

— Niger, p. bask. 
Beetroot, bushel ... 
Brussels Sprouts, 

per i bushel... 

Cabbage Greens, 

bags 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots,French pad 

— l>er bag, un- 
washed 

— washed 
Cauliflowers.p.tally 

— Italian, basket 
Celeriac, per doz. 
Celery, p. dz. bdls. 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Chow Chow, p. dz. 
C ucumbers, p. doz. 
lindive, per dozen 
Horseradish, for- 
eign, dz.bndls. 

Leeks, 12 bundles 
Lettuces (French), 

per dozen 
— French, Cos, 

per dozen 



s.d. s.d. 



25 



6 
4 

1 



6-8 
0-13 
6 — 

9-10 

0-800 

6-50 

6 — 

0-ao 

— 

66 
6 — 
8-16 



16-20 



2 
2 
8 

2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
6 

8 
4 
1 

12 
1 



8 



6-30 
— 
— 

— 
6-2 9 
0-80 
6-8 6 
0-2 6 
10 
4-0 5 
— 
0-80 
9-26 

0-18 
6-2 

6-20 

0-5 



Mint, p.dz. bunches 

Mushroonis(house) 

ocr ID* ••• »•• 

— Buttons, per lb. 
Mustard and Cress, 

per do/en pun. 

Onions (Valencia), 

case 

— pickling, per 
bushel 

— French, ^ bag.. 

— Dutch, bag ... 

— English, bag... 
Peas (t*rench), per 

packet 

— French, p. pad 
Parsley, 12 bunches 

— ^ bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— per bag 
Potatos (French), 

crates, per lb. 

— Canary, cwt.... 
Radishes < French), 

per dozen 
Rhubarb (English), 

per dozen 
Salsafy, p.dz. bdls. 
Savoys, per mat 

(uolding about 

80 to 40) 
Seakale, doz. pts. 
Spinach (French), 

per crate 
Tomatos: — 

— Canary, per 
bundle 

Turnips, per cwt, 

— baigs 

— washed, cwt.... 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches .. 



«.d. s.d. 
60 — 

10-1 
10 — 

10-16 

76-80 

2 0-26 
2 6- 
4 0-4 6 
46 — 

5-06 
6 — 
20 — 
2 0-26 
18 — 
26 - 

2i-0 8 
10 0-18 

19-20 

10-12 
86 - 



26-80 
12 0-14 

86 — 



10 0-14 
8 6-40 
8 — 
86 — 

4-06 



Remarks.— West Indian Bananas are still scarce. Cali- 
fornian Oranges are arriving in largerquantities, consequently 
prices are lower. Inhere are large supplies of English forced 
Khubarb on the market this week. P, L., Covent Garden, 
Wednesday, March 13, IW7, 

Potato^. 

Bedfords, 65s. to 80s. ; Black lands, 65s. to 75s. ; Lincolns, 

70s. to 96s.: Yorks, 80s. to 100s.; Dunbars. 90s. to 120s.; 

Tenerifle, 10s. to 12s. cwt. Trade is about normal for the 

time of year. W.J, C. & S., Covent Garden, March 13, 1907. 



OOVBNT QARDBN FLOWBR MARKKT. 

Trade has brightened a little for some things, but 
generally business is very quiet. Flowering plants are 
now of better quality, especially Genistas and 
Cinerarias, but the latter plants have depreciated in 
value, for they are now plentifully arriving from 
several of the best groovers. Cyclamen are abo abund- 
ant, and though well flowered, they do not make good 
prices. Callas in pots are seen in fine condition, but 
there is little demand for them just now. Best Liliums 
in pots are not abundant, and most of the plants seen 
are rather tall. The flowers of L. rubrum are of a pale 
colour. Lily of the Valley is remarkably fine in pots, 
and Messrs. Rochford and Sons are sending pretty 
specimens in zinc-lined baskets. Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine in hanging baskets are also very pretty. These 
Begonias in pots are scarcely as good as they were 
earlier in the season. Daffodils in pots arc very good ; 
these plants are now grown more natttrally and with- 
out so much heat as when they were first placed on 
the market. Indian Azaleas are now at their best, and 
beautifully flowered plants are seen, but supplies are 
excessive, and it is difiicuU to clear stocks oven at 
reduced prices. Erica Wilmoreana is \ery Anc from 
several growers, but the variety Supcrba from Mr. 
Sweet is specially worthy of note. Persoluta alba is 
also remarkably good. Acacia Drmnmondi and A. 
ovata are seen in well-flowered plants. Boronia megas- 



tigma is alto now in the best condition ; the yellow* 
variety is very pretty. Marguerites are plentiful. Fetqs 
are well supplied. In Palms there are some clean, 
healthy young plants in 6o-size pots, which are sold 
cheaply. Best plants of Aralia Sieboldi in various sizes 
sell fairly well, but some have very lender young leaves. 
Mignonette Was noticed, but it was not of high quality. 

Cut Flowers. 

This morning (Wednesday) 1 find there is a great 
drop in the cut flower trade, and the above price list 
must not be taken as absolute in all casc^, for one of 
the leading salesmen informed me that he was glad 
to accept any offers to clear bis consignment. Daffo- 
dils are the leading feature, and these have dropped 
considerably in prices; very fine samples of N. Hors- 
fieldi can be purchased at 3s. to 4s. per dozen bunches^ 
and the variety Henry Irving could be obtained lor 
less. N. Emperor from some English growers is very- 
fine. The importations from the Channel and Scilly 
Islands and other outside sources depreciate the prices 
of English grown flowers, which arc certainly the best. 
All Dutch bulbs arc abundant; some of the best double 
Tulips keep up in price, but " singles " are very cheap. 
Roses are more plentiful, and very fine blooms of 
Caroline Testont can be had at about 4s. per dozen. 
The red varieties are also much cheaper : these include 
Liberty, General jacqueminot, and Richmond, the last- 
named commanding the best prices. Carnations are 
well supplied ; best blooms are valuable, but the 
majority are cheap, and I noted this morning that 
many were unsold. Liliums are more plentiful, especially 
L. lancifolium and L. longiflorum, which are cheaper. 
Callas were never more abundant. A.. H., Covets t 
Garden, Wednesday, March 13, igoj 



DEBATING SOCIETIES, 

DKVON AND EXKTBR OARDKNKRS^.-At a 

recent meeting of this association Mr. Andrew Hope. Exeter, 
read a paper on '* Hardy and Half Hard^ Annuals." He 
advocated the digging of the grosnd in December or 
January, and leaving it rough to benefit by the rain, frost, 
and air. Old rotten manure from the stable, cowshed,, 
or piggery was suitable. Great stress was laid upon 
sowing thinly, as many beds of annuals were rendered 
spindly, weak, and, in fact, ruined from over-thick sow- 
ing. This applied especially to such subjects as Shirley 
Poppies, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, and Sweet Peas. Among 
the annuals recommended were Cosmos, which should 
be sown in February under glass. Coreopsis, Salpiglossis, 
Hunnemannia, Gaura, Godetias, the annual Wallflowers, 
Shirley Poppies, French and African Marigolds, and 
Tom Thumb Antirrhinums. One of the finest and showiest 
of annuals was Salvia splendens " Lord Fauntleroy." Among 
the dwarfer growing annuals suitable for the front of borders 
or for small clumps by themselves were Nasturtiums Lilli- 
put and Queen ot Tom Thumbs, Phlox Drummondi nana 
compacta, Alvssum saxatile compactum, Phacelia campanu- 
laria. Marigold — Star of the Legion of Honour, Bismarck 
Mignonette, the Nemesias, and Diascia Barberae. Ricinus, 
Penlls, snd Gypsophila elegans were recommended, the 
former as a foil to lighter colours and the latter for srrang- 
ing with Sweet Peas and other flowers. Mr. Sidney Baker, 
of Wear House Gardens, presided, and there was a large at- 
tendance of the members. 

OHK8TER PAXTON.— Hardy fruit culture was the 
subject of discussion at the meeting of the above societv, 
held on Saturday, March 1. Mr. J. Riddell, of Messrs. DicK- 
son's, Ltd., introduced the subject and gave valuable hints as 
to the best methods of planting, the necessary artificial 
manures for finishing and colouring Apples, Pears, &c. In 
advocating ** rinsing " or '* barking " of Apple and Pear 
trees as a partial substitute for root pruning tne lecturer was 
out of sympathy with the opinion of the majority of his 
audience. An interesting discussion followed. 

RBADINQ AND DISTRICT QARDKNKR8*.- 

Two meetings in connection with this Association have been 
held during Februai^. The first took place in the club 
room on the 11th, when Mr. H. Wvnn, The Gardens, Mast 
Thorpe, gave a paper on ** Some useful Winter-Flowering 
Plants." Of the many useful flowering plants for winter 
Mr. Wynn elected to deal with three only, viz., Gloire de 
Lorraine Begonia, Cyclamen and Cineraria. A good discus- 
sion followed. On the 25th the members assembled in the 
Abbey Hall to hear Mr. F. B. Parfitt, of Elmcott, Caversham, 
relate, *• How I Started My Fruit Plantation." The lecturer 
during the recent dry summer tisSd no fewer than 100 
loads of manure for mulching puiposes, and 750 tons of 
water for keeping his trees in good growing condition, a 
statement that surprised many of his audience. A feaiure 
of the meeting was a display of 62 distinct varieties of 
Apples, made by Mr. T. J. Powell, gardener to Mrs. Noble» 
ot Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 

SAU8BURY AND DISTRICT QARDKNKRS'.— 

Although this society was started as recently as the begin- 
ning ot October last it has 180 members, and its weekly 
meetings are well attended. On February 27 a larse 
audience listened to a lecture delivered by Mr. John Smitn, 
of Messrs. Kevnes, Williams & Co., subject : " How Plants 
Live." The lecturer was assisted by a lime-light lantern 
snd slides. A short discussion followed. E, K. 

DOROHKSTKR OARDKNBRS'.-A special meet- 
ing of the above society wa« held at Erroington House on 
Wednesday, February Sr7. A lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on ** Primula sinensis," was given by Mr. H. G. 
Cox, non. sec. of the Reading Gardeners* Society. The- 
President (Captain R. Dymond) was in the chair. Mr. 
Cox traced the development of this flower from the. time 
it was introduced into this countrv from China in 1811^ 
until the present time. The lecturer also described and 
showed on the screen Primula obconica and its varieties-, 
and Primula japonica. 

BRISTOi. AND DISTRICT QARDBNBRS*.-A 

meeting of this association was held at St. John's Parish 
Room, Redland, on March 7, Mr. Curtis presiding. Mr. 
Turnham, a member of the Reading Gardeners' Association. 

Sive a lecture on trenching and s':b-soil8. Mr. Tumhaip 
lustrated his remarks by the aid of a very cleverly desig«icii 
diagram. /. P, Bruce, 
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VVARQRAVB AND DISTRICT OARDKNBRS'.- 

At the meeting of this association, held on March 6, Mr. W. 
it.« Scott, Giirdener to Capt. Coleridge, the Hermitage. 
Titvford, read a t»per on '* Plants Suiuble for Bog and 
Water Gardens.** Tbe lecturer gave details for the arrange* 
■aent and construction of a bog and water garden, and 
esplained the necessity of a constant supply of ires'i water. 
Weeds must be rigorously excluded and plenty of room 
allowed the permanent occupants. The best subjects for 
planting in bogs, lakes, and pond.s and on their margins 
%w«ce mentioned, and the proper method of planting them 
•described. 

•KVSNOAKS OARDBNKRS'.-At a recent meeting 
ofthis society Mr. H. Cannell delivered a lecture on "Prun- 
•tof and Cleaning Trees, and Presetving Fruit." To obtain 
« <h0 best results from fruit trees, thev must have constant 
•«ane in pruning, but all kinds could not be treated alike. In 
tke case of vines, be favoured the *' extension " system of 
(tuning. This nierhod of culture was adopted with the 
<u;lebra(ed vines at Hampton Court and at Cumberland 
Iwodge, Windsor, and was. no doubt, the secret of their long 
■lileand vigour. Besides oeing pruned, fruit trees must be 
icept clean by spraying with a suitable wash. Mr. Cannell 
^gtkve tbe recipe of a simple method of preserving fruit, and 
showed a specimen bottle of Plums that had been preserved 
for neau'ly two years. 

•KOKCNHAM HORTIOULTURAL.-At the meet- 
io^ held on the 1st inst., Mr. Mark Webster, of Kelsey Park 
^«dens, gave a paper entitled **Croppmg the lutchen 
urden or Allotment to Obtain a Constant Supply of Vege- 
tables." Councillor Moss presided over a laree audience. 
A brisk discussion ensued after the reading m the paper. 
T.L. 

RKDHILL, RUOATK, AND DISTRICT OAR- 

1>BMKRS*.— At the meeting of the above association held 
oa Tuesday, March 5, Mr. G. Crace gave a lecture on 
•• Flower FertiUsation and Insects." Mr. F.-C. Legee occu- 
pied the chair. Tbe lecturer showed how pollination was 
effected by various insects, and especially oy the bee. A 
locfe numoer ol lantern slides was displayed showing the 
essential organs of the flower, how they are situated, and 
€he means by which fertilisation is effected. After the lec- 
ture a number of other lantern slides were thrown upon the 
I, including pictures of local views and residences. 



CROYDON A DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL.- 

14r. M. E. Mills, Coombe House Gardens, Croyd.*n, gave a 
-very interesting '* Ulk " on " Herbaceous Borders." before 
4ke members of the above society on Tuesdayt Matrcb 5. 
la forming the border it is necessary, to trench deeply, 
bringing the subsoil to tbe top, providing this be bf a loamy 
■dttcacter, and adding well-rotted manure. As each plant 
any require special compost to flourish in, the border 
should be made up accordmgly. Always mingle tbe plants 
so that the colours of their flowers will harmonist. 



Qeorqe Richard Allis.-^Wc regiet to record 
death of this well-known gardener, >vhose 
reinains were laid to rest in Kempston cemetery, 
Bedford, on February 23. Deceased retired from 
<he position of head gardener at Old Warden Park 
seven years ago. and since that time be b^d been 
living quietly at Kempston, at which place he passed 
away, on February 19, at the age of 79 years. 
Practically the whole of Mr. AUis's life had been 
^pentiti the service of the Ellison and Shuttle- 
^wcvtb tamilies. The late Mr. AJlis was a success- 
^ful exhibitor, and often acted as a judge at tbe 
fvincipal totinty flOwer shows. 

John Marshall. — We regret to record the 
^eaUhof Mr. John Marshall, head gardener to the 
Earl of Craven, C6omt)e Abl>ey, which took place 
9X Cpomt>e Abbey Gardens on Thursday, March 
"7. from pneumonia, after a short illness. 



ENQUiaiES IND REPLIES. 

Leak l^f Pond —Can anyone advise .'me, or tell 
te wh^re to get advice as to how I may prevent a 
l^mid.head from leaJcing ? : It is concreted, but 
is alwAys a source of trouble. The size of the 
fioad is 150 X 25 X 4 feet. Langdown, Englefiild 
^iwurn, Surrey. , . - > 



iNSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



• ^ • Tkt Editor will he glad to receive, for considera- 
€ftni, large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
^tM' forming Supplementarv Illustrations to this Journal. 



Shoot: A. L.G. The small red eggs on 
Apple shoot are apparently those of a species of 
mite (Br^obia). They are extremely abundant 
in such Situations, but do not cause any serious 
L<Trm to the trees. Any of the caustic potash 
scitutions will kill them. 

Ak iisTic FLOWERS : F, P. The picture is that of 
I^ipageria alba, a by no means uncommon 



plant which can be purchased from any 
nurseryman'who coltivates greenhouse plants. 
Nicholson's Dictionary of Gaidening would be 
suitable for your purpose. 

Begonia: A. B. It is a fact that the variety 
Agatha produces more female flowers than are 
usually produced by Gloire de Lorraine. Both 
varieties have yielded vegetative sports, as 
distinct from seed sports. 

Cactus. Needle. We cannot advise you unless 
you can give us more exact information. 

Cornish ••Trentham" Boiler: H. A. T. A 
4-inch flue space should be provided in tbe brick 
setting around the sides and top of the boiler, and 
a 9-inch space in the flue at the back leading into 
the chimney will be necessary, avoiding sharp 
turns in making this connection. We cannot 
see how you are going to attend properly to 
your furnace in a stoke-hole measuring only 
B feet by 6 feet, seeing that your boiler will 
occupy 5 feet of this ground space. Stoking a 
boiler of this size, capable of heating 1.300 feet 
of 4-inch piping, cannot be done within a space 
of 3 feet of the front of the furnace. You can- 
not possibly use the clinking-bar properly, if at 
all, within the space indicated. You should 
have a standing ground space of at least 5 feet 

• in front of the furnace door. A recessed space 
of 2 feet, and the same width immediately in 
front of the furnace door, would answer the 
purpose fairly well as you are so hard pressed 
for room, and this narrow space will enable the 
clinking-iron, &c.. to be used. We strongly 
recommend any of our readers who contemplate 
putting in new heating apparatus to provide 
ample ground space in the stcke-holes, not only 
to enable stokmg to be done efficiently and 

. comfortably, but also large enough to contain a 
few days* or weeks' supply of fuel at a time, and 

' to see that safe and easy sCep^ leading do«vn,to 
the said stoke-hole are made: when the walls are 
being built. We prefer the more modem sec- 
tional and horizontal tubular boilers mentioned 
in your note to the one you have chosen, seeing 
that, in addition to the greater durability 

' and efficiency of the tubular type of boiler as 

cofnpared with the Cornish boiler, there is ' a 

substantial difference ot\ the right side of £22, 

' ' £t6 lOs , and £16 respectively in the prices, all 

the boilers having an approximate beating 

. power of 1,800 feet of 4- inch piping, and all are 
economical in the consumption of fuel. See 
iinswer to Alpine in our last week's issue. 

Lilac Buds Destroyed : Lilac. The buds appear 
to have been injpred by birds. Place some 
cotton among the branches, and put up a scare- 
crow to frighten the birds away. 

Marguerite Leap Miner : F. H. The eggs are 
deposited in the leaf by a fly, which punctures the 
epidermis, or skin, and lays the eggs in the tissue 
of the leaf. The grubs hatch later and tunnel in 
the leaf, but they do not traVel from one leaf to 
another. Later the grubs develop into the per- 
fect insect. The best plan is to pick off the badly 
affected leaves and to bum them, and in the case 
of those leaves with a few of the insects only, to 
crush the grubs between the finger and thumb. 
Spray the plants with quassia extract occasion- 
ally, a substance distasteful to the fly. See illus- 
tration in the CaUndar of Garden Operations to be 
obtained from our publishing department, price 
7|d. post free. 

Mushrooms in Meadow: 5. W. You might 
insert the spawn at any time in June, preferably 
during showery weather. If you lift squares of 
turf and remove sufficient soil from under these 
to allow of a forkful of manure being substituted 
for the soil, a piece of spawn may be inserted in 
the manure which, having been made firm, 
should be covered by the lifted turf and made 
level. Such manure should be properly pre- 
pared as if for making a Mushroom bed, and 
used only when in the proper condition for 
spawning. 

Narcissus bulb : A. D. The grub of the Nar- 
cissus fly (Merodon) too common. Burn the 
aflected bulbs. 

Pear Tree : R. T. The tree is evidently badly 
affected with canker caused by Nectria. Branches 
as badly infested as those sent seldom bear 
fruit, as the necessary food cannot reach the 
buds. A fresh tree would be the best way out 
ot the difficulty. Bad drainage favours the 
development of canker. 



Names of Flowers, Fruits «m> Plants.— We 
are ai^ious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscrit>ers to name eitlier flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in. and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run tbe risk of 

. delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good /It to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits : R. A. Apple Court of Wick. 

Plant?: W. R. R. It is impossible to name 
with certainty scraps from seedling Conifers, 
and, of course, without cones. 1, 5. 6. 
species of Picea; 4. Picea excelsa var. Clan- 
brassiliana; 2, Abies Nordmanniana ; 3, Abies. 
We are sorry not to be able to do more 
for you. Some nursery foreman who has the 
plants under his eye every day might give you 
more tmstworthy information.— /. R. B. One of 
tbe Poplars showing the male catkins. Send 
when in leaf. — Northumbrian. 1. Odontoglossum 
pulchellum ; 2. Dendrobium nobile ; 8, Juniperus 

, communis var. hibernica; 4, Juniperus sinensis; 
5. Cephalotaxus drupacea var. fastigiata. — A. D. 

' 2. Lopeziacoronata; 1, not recognised. — Oxonian. 

1, Cupressu^ ^etinospora) funebris; 2, Aloe 
vermcosa; 3, Thunbergia (Meyenia) erecta. — 

' M. A. W.^ Stansted, 1, Begonia Ingrami ; 2. B. 

hydrocotylaefolia ; 8, B. manicata : 4, Adiantum 

Capillus veneris ; 6, Lastrea. lepida ; 6. Hip- 

' peastrum aulicum. — G. B. Odontoglossum 

, crispum.— /. D. 1. Phal£no|)sis Schilleriana ; 

2. Duranta Plumieri variegata ; .3. Ophiopogon 
japonicus, Bot, Mag., t. 1,063 ; 4. Sericographis 
(Jacobinia) Ghiesbreghtiana ; 5, Sobralia macran- 

, tha ; 6. Send when in flower..-rH. A,. Haeman- 
thus natalensis and Ornithogalum lacteum (tbe 
' white). — M, G. T. Broughtonia sanguinea. 

Pteris Fern : H L. Though there are no thrips 
' present on the withered fronds received, we 
t)elieve the. injuries to be due to, this active 
little pest. The best nieans of destroying thrips 
is to fumigate the house with hydrocyanic acid 
gas, or failing this, with one of the nicotine 
vaporising compounds. You might dip the 
plants into tobacco water, and if tbe operation 
IS repeated occasionally, the plants will be 
cleansed. Not having seen your plants we do 
not exactly know their condition, but if the 
fronds are greatly disfigured, we should be 
disposed to cut them all off, and after fresh ones 
appear, repot the plants and make a fresh start. 

Roman Hyacinths : W. S. These cannot be 
successfully forced for two seasons in succession. 
Forcing being somewhat expensive it would be 
wasteful to employ inferior bulbs for such treat- 
ment. Even if planted out-of-doon Roman 
Hyacinths are not a permanent si^cCMt in this 
country unless in selected spots U) tbft most 
favoured situations. 

ToMATos : C. H^ The seedling plants are attacked 
by what is known as the " damping off " fungus, 
Pythium de Baryanum. The cure for this con- 
sists in lessening the water supply to the roots 
and by exposing the plants td Che sun's rays, 
taking care also to admit as jBuch fresh air to 
the structure as may safely bedone. 

Vine Shoots : A. S. We can find no trace of 
fungus disease or of insects. The only cause 
which we can assign, from the appearance of 
the shoots, is excessive treatment with artificial 
manures. We have seen that over-watering with 
liquid manure will produce this result. 

Wages for Gardeners in South Africa. Ajrict. 
In our issue for February 27, 1904. p. 188. is a 
letter from a resident gardener in South Africa, 
who advises no person to accept a lower salary 
than £3 to £8 10s. per week, and on no account 
to sign an agreement for two or three years 
before going out. He says £2 a week in Africa 
is scarcely the equivalent in value of £1 at home. 

Communications Received. — S. T. W.— H. R, H,— A. P.— 
W. G. S.-A. D.— C. B. P.— South African Ptoducra 
Exhibition— S. W. F.— J. Mayne.— C. B. W.-P. C.-W, 
A. C— W. W. P.— Enquirer— Pompon— Rambler -MilUc 
Bros.— H. J. C— Dr, P.— Alwin Bergcr— W. O.— J. E. W. 
— Wakeley Bros.— S. C— S. W.— W. H. C— R. W.— 
\V. S, L.. Manila— W. H. C.-G. W. 
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THE PRUNING OF ROSES. 

THE operation of Rose-pruning requires 
the exercise of a considerable amount of 
professional skill, and it is necessary for 
the operator to possess an adequate knowledge 
of the particular varieties he has to prune. 
Different varieties require different treatment. 
It is not possible, however, to consider here 
the peculiarities of each variety. I will there- 
fore speak of types, or classes, and state what 
pruning I have proved during many years' 
practice to be productive of the best results. 
The operator, however, must first decide 
whether he will so prune as to obtain flowers 
of the first quality suitable for exhibition, or 
simply a large quantity of flowers of moderate 
size and quality for decorative purposes. In the 
first case much closer pruning will be neces- 
sary, and the subsequent flowers will need to 
be reduced to one on each shoot, but in the 
latter case the knife need not be so freely 
used. In any case the sappy, weak and 
inferior shoots should be removed; they 
will not produce flowers if allowed to remain, 
and ^x>uld only congest the plants with weak, 
sickly foliage, preventing light and air from 
duly penetrating to the more vigorous flower- 
bearing wood. My thoughts turn to a 
famous Rose border of one-quarater mile 



in length with which I had connection 
20 years ago. On each side of the drive there 
was a border 9 feet wide; the back row of 
Roses were all of a climbing habit, trained 
up strong stakes, and from these plants to 
the front plants they graduated, the border 
having a gradual rise from front to back. 
The effect at flowering time can perhaps be 
imagined. A free use of Lilium auratum 
planted in clumps at intervals amongst the 
Roses continued the display. Since the intro- 
duction of so many beautiful Rambler varie- 
ties, such a border would now surpass what 
I have described, which at that time was 
visited by all the l9ading rosarians of the day. 
Returning to my subject, I may say that 
I have observed that Roses growing on the 
Manetti stock do not succeed with such sevci^ 
pruning as those on the Briar. It is ap- 
parently impossible to obtain from cut-back 
plants such fine exhibition blooms as are 
staged from maiden-plants. 

Time for Pruning. 

The gardener must be guided by the con- 
ditions of the weather, and by local circum- 
stances, for no hard and fast rule can be 
observed in this matter. It is generally con- 
sidered that when the month of March has 
arrived it is time to prune; so it may be in 
some cases, but the observant man will first 
consider whether there are any circumstances 
that render it advisable to defer the operation 
for a week or two kwiger. Early pruning 
may have the result of causing many of the 
earliest and best fk>wers to be destroyed by 
oold winds, late frosts, and destructive mil- 
dew. 

Hybrid Perpetual Varieties. 

As with many other Roses, the weak shoots 
should have been removed from these in 
October last, but if this was not done, then 
remove them now. Shorten the strong shoots 
made last season to Ave or six eyes (buds), 
the more moderate shoots to half that num- 
ber of buds, and the weakest to one or two 
eyes. Cut out all the old snags and useless 
wood, and if there are too many shoots or 
some that cross with another, thin out the 
unnecessary shoots, cut back those which 
cross, and prune so that. when the operation 
is completed the regulated shoots will be 
equidistant. 

Hybrid Teas and Teas. 

The end of March will be quite soon enough 
to commence the pruning of Hybrid Tea- 
scented varieties. These being, as a rule, 
of strong, sturdy growth, may be pruned in 
the same manner as Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Tea-scented varieties should be pruned in 
April. The strongest shoots on dwarf -grow- 
ing plants should be shortened to about eight 
eyes, and the medium and weak growths 
more severely. The climbing varieties of this 
section will require to have some of the 
shoots thinned out, and the unripened points 
of strong shoots cut back. Varieties such as 
Ards Pillar, Billiard et Barrd, Francois 
Crousse, Noella Nabonnand, &c., that make 
vigorous growth, may be treated in a similar 
way to the climbing sorts. 

Rambler and ** Wichuraiana ** Roses. 

Taking the popular Crimson Rambler as a 
type, much of the pruning of such Roses 
should be done soon after the fk)wering period 
is past; the shoots which have flowered may 



then be removed entirely, thereby leaving a 
clear field for the strong, fleshy growths pro- 
ceeding from the base. I do not consider it 
good policy to remove too great a number of 
these shoots at one time, it is better to extend 
the operations over a period of two or three 
weeks. Under this section there are such 
varieties as Aglaia, Blush Rambler, Hel^ne, 
Philadelphia Rambler, Psyche, Gruss an Za- 
bern, &c. The Wichuraiana Roses and the hy- 
brids require similar treatment. This section 
includes such beautiful kinds as Dorothy Per- 
kins, Lady Gay, The Farquhar, Debutante, 
and many others whose glories are becoming 
well known. These are so vigorous that they 
are capable of soon covering a large area. 
The long, vigorous shoots which were pro- 
duced from the base during the last season 
only require to have the soft, unmatured tips 
removed from them. It is very inadvisable to 
perform this operation before growth is com- 
pleted in the autumn, for the sake of obtain- 
ing order and tidiness, for by so doing, the 
dormant buds which would produce flowers 
the following season, commence to grow 
into weakly side shoots, and only half a crop 
of flowers is the result. 

Austrian and Other Briars, &c. 

How often we see the beautiful Austrian 
Roses denuded of their flowering growth in 
spring ! The deep yellow flowers, and fra- 
grant foliage of the Persian yellow makes 
this variety one of the worthiest yellow Roses 
in cultivation. Simply to thin out the weak 
shoots, and to remove the tips of the 
strongest of last year*s shoots satisfies their 
present needs. Provence or Cabbage Roses 
may safely be pruned after this date, cut- 
ting out the weakest shoots and pruning 
the strong and moderately strong shoots 
back to two or three eyes. This class of 
Rose, together with the Moss Rose and their 
hybrids, amply repay for high cultivation. 
Moss Roses should be divided into two sec- 
tions : the ordinary Moss Roses and their 
hybrids, comprising all the strong growers, 
should be pruned by freely thinning out the 
weak shoots and shortening the stronger ones 
about one-fourth their length. The perpetual 
Moss Roses require much closer pruning. 
Moss Roses are worthy of a place in every 
garden, as they furnish good flowers right into 
the autumn. Hybrid Chinese dnd Hybrid 
Bourbons require very similiar treatment. As 
they flower in summer and autumn, prepara- 
tion is necessary by removing or thinning out 
in October many of the weak shoots. If this 
work was not done at that time, it may be 
done early in April, at the same time shorten- 
ing the strongest shoots to six buds, and the 
weaker ones more severely. Varieties such 
as Blairii No. 2, Carmine Pillar, Madame 
Plantier, and Fulgens, which are amongst 
the best pillar Roses, will not require such 
severe pruning as the others of this section. 

Damask Roses, French Gallica or Provins 
Roses are a very old-fashioned section, the 
varieties with striped flowers forming conspicu- 
ous objects in the Rose garden. The variety Rosa 
Mundi, more generally known as York and Lan- 
caster, is one of the best ; at the end of March 
prune the strongest shoots to 6 or 8 eyes, and 
the weaker growths to 8 eyes, thinning out old 
shoots and useless wood. 

The old Maiden*8 Blush, coming under the 
Alba Rosa section, bo much appreciated before 
the advent of modern varieties for its extreme 
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delicacy of colouring, may bave last year's 
•hbols pruned to the third oc fourth bud froni 
th«ir base. 

In respect to the Bank.ian Roses, all hope of 
flowering is some limes destroyed by injudicious 
pruning ; indeed, they require very little prun- 
ing. In June, when the plants have flowered, 
cul out the long, gross shoots, and shorten the 
tips o( those remaining. This Rose requires 
to be planted against a warm wall, and in a 
moderately dry border. 

Musk.Roses and their hybrids make very 
rapid growth. They are exquisitely beautiful 
and free-flowering. Amongst them are Madame 
d'Arblay, The Garland, Sc, each distinguished 
by the peculiar Musk-like scent. Thin out the 
sbools freely early in April, and shorten the 
shoola oDe-half or one-quaitet, according to 
the space it is necessary to cover with them. 

Evergieen Roses, such as Felicild et Perpelue, 
Myrianthes Rfnoccule, onlv require to bave the 



this country and abroad. A short article in 
.Maller'i Deutsche Gartner Ztilung for I'ebruary 
23, concerning Herr. F, Sinai's nuisaTy at 
Frankfort -on-ilie-Main, emphasises this fact in 
regard to the Chrysanthemimi, the aim being 
(he production of perfect blooms for sale pur- 
poses from the beginning of the month ol Octo- 
ber to the end of the year — thereforo three 
months. For this purpose only those varieties 
ace grown wliich possess properties and qualities 
which are best flttcd for theend in view — matters 
that require powers of close observation, good 
acquaintance with varieties, and acute judgment 
in forming a correct verdict of the character of 
a variety. Specialists having these qualifica- 
tions are enabled to attain resDlls that the more 
superficially working horticulturist never reaches. 
Such a specialist is Herr. F. Sinai. In this 
nursery the propagation of the Chrysanthemum 
lakes place in A£ril and May, in the usual mode 



method could the houses be cleared convenitntly- 
Eflorts are continually being made to reduce the 
number of varieties, but (he length of the flowe-- 
season being f rem "October to December, it i'' 
necessary to have a considerable numl>.T under 
cultivation, in order to have sufficient plants 
of every colour (or every week for cutting. 

The chief vaiisties grown are — early in Octo- 
ber: Mme. Gustave Henry and Mme. Draps- 
Dom ; end of October : Roi d'ltalie. Belle Gas- 
coigne, W. Seward ; beginning of Xovember ; 
Miss Alice Byron, Mdlle. Clemenune Touzet, 
Master W, Tucker, Miss L. Cheeseman, Mer- 
maid, La Gracieuse ; end of Novemlier : Prin- 
ce sss Basaraba de Brancovan, Sappho, W. 
Duckham, Satin rose, Mme. Philippe Rivoire, 
Western King ; beginning of December : Oceana, 
Sunstone, Mme. Paolo Radaelli ; Christmas : 
Mme. M. Tb. Char\-et and Mme. Calvat. Herr. 
Sinai grows 15,000 of these single-bloomed 
plants. F. M. 



ROSS NONPAREIL. 
To Mr. Baylor Hartland, Am Cairn Nunenes. 
Cork, we are iadebled for specimens of what he 
describes as the true Ross Nonpareil. The fruits 
are rather more than S inches in length, and 
about the same, or rather more, in breadth ; sub- 
globose, slightly depressed at the top, with 3 
small, shallow eye and short lube with mai^nal 
stamens and infolded segments. Stalk tuJf-inch, 
in adeepdepression. Skin golden-brown, streaked 
with crimson. Flesh firm, yellowish : carpels 
oblong pointed. Flavour brisk, acidulous, ex- 
cellent for the season. 



•mall shoots thinned out, and the tips removed 
from tha stronger ones. This form of Rose, 
grown as weepers on tall standards, form perfect 
masses of bloom, and in such cases the "head " 
should be kept well thinned. By regulating the 
length of pruning, flowers will be produced from 
base to summit- W. H. Clarkt, Ailon Rowanl, 
Oxen. 

(To ie «rnliniied.J 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUT 

BLOOMS. 
As may be readily understood, t^e success of 
the specialist in any branch of cultivation must 
greatly eiceod that of the cultivator of many 
species, whether for market purposes or other- 
wise. This fact is apparent on every side, 
•nd in particular in Chiysanthemum culture in 



Fig. 80.— apple ross nonpareil. 

and when the cuttings are rooted singly in small 
pots, they are planted out in the then empty 
Lilac houses, from which, as soon as they have 
taken root, the liglils are removed, so that 
throughout the summer the plants stand in the 
open air, and the usual round of ailiirding 
water, stirring the surface of the soil, syringing, 
the fight with injurious Insects and fungus plant- 
pests, and the nipping ofl of superfluous flower 
buds and shoots carried out, so ^s to obtain 
tha best possible results ; and on each pUnt only 
one fiower is allowed to remain. Seeing that 
the earliest house must be emptied in readiness 
for Lilac forcing by the middle of October, and 
all the .other houses in rotation up to the end 
of the year for a similar purpose, Herr. Sinai 
arranges his plants according to the dates at 
about which ihey Sower, all such as bloom to- 
gether being placed together, as only by this 



THE STERILISATION OF SOIL. 

(CoHcluded from page 153.) 

Steauing. 

Steaming may be effected from either above 
or from below. ^Vhen from above the steam is 
forced into the soil by means of what is termed 
a steriliser, an apparatus consisting of a hoUaw 
frame, measuring 5 by 3^ feet, constructed of 
steam pipes, with prongs, hollow and 10 inches 
in length, pointed and perforated to allow tha 
steam to pass into the soil. The parts are 
covered with a light metal cover, which pre- 
vents steam from passing out of the soil. The 
ground should be fairly open when it is steamed, 
and, if hard, loosened by forking it over. Tb« 
prongs are thrust into the soil by pressing tbe 
- apparatus downwards ; tbe steam is turned 
on when the pressure is at from 40 to ftOIb. per 
square inch, and the soil is steamed to a d^Ht 
of 9 inches, more or less, in from two to three 
minutes. The portion of the soil covered by the 
steriliser is brought to a lemperatnr« of 180" to 
212° Fahr. or more, when the steam is turned 
off at the generator while the steriliser is removed 
to a fresh place. About 1,600 square feet or 200 
square yards are usually sterilised in a i?ay with 
one steriliser at a cost of about £1 for fuel and 
labour, the soil being sterilised in silu, as in a 
Cucumber or Tomato house, or even outdoors. 

Steaming from below is effected by nleans nf 
a system of perforated iron or galvanised iron 
pipes, 2 inches in diameter, with {-inch perfora- 
tions about I inch apart. The framework of 
pipes is laid on ihe surface of the ground or oa 
a floor, and the soil to be sterilised is placed 
on the framework to the depth of 1 foot. The 
steam is passed thrcugh the pipes at a pressure 
of about 301b. to the inch for 1 to l} hours. 
In the case of the framework being laid on soil, 
and soil from the sides of the bed placed on to 
the depth of I fool, it follows that the soil below, 
as well as above the pipes, will be sterilised. 
The cost of this mode of sterilisation is about 
30s. per 1,000 cubic feet of soil, calculati:ig that 
below as well as that above the steam pipes 
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Sterilising dv Means of Hot Watek and 

Baking. 

By sterilisation with hot water, only a few 
inches of surface soil are sufficiently heated to 
kill nematode worms and fungus pests^ any dele- 
terious effects as regards bacteria being confined 
to the putrefactive species, as they, from their 
food being mostly located in the surface soil, are 
most susceptible of injury by scalding the soil. 
In the case of sterilising by 'baking, a similar 
effect is produced as in the case of hot water, 
though reversely, the outside of the turves on 
the hot plate not being heated so highly as to 
prejudice other than the putrefactive micro- 
organisms. 

Sterilisation by steam is almost identical with 
that by hot water : the surface soil is heated to 
a high temperature and the putrefactive bacteria 
are practically killed as well as fungus pests, 
nematode worms, and insect pests, also weeds 
and weed seeds. 

The putrefactive bacteria, as we have already 
described, are present everywhere, therefore, if 
they be destroyed in surfacing soil, or the crust 
of turfy loam, others will speedily take their 
place, assuming the organic matter not to have 
t>een burned. The remains of vegstation and 
also of animals will be seized upon and be 
quickl)' decomposed, hence we may in a measure 
account for the good result following scalding, 
baking, and steaming soil, equal in many cases 
to manuring. The processes do not afiect the 
soil bacteria, particularly in the case of surface 
scalding, baking, or steaming, for these or- 
ganisms are more abundant below the top 9 
inches of soil, where they find the necessary 
bases (lime, potash, and soda)^ as well as the 
nitrogenous matter. 

Excess in Sterilisation. 

There is no doubt, however, that scalding, 
baking and steaming of soil can be carried too 
far, and that baking and steaming are the 
more likely to be disastrous. As an instance 
I may mention that to a large firm growing 
Cucumbers veiy extensively, I advised scalding 
the walls and floors (with the beds) with boiling 
water for the destruction of eel-worm, sleepy 
disease, and leaf-spot, and also for the sterilis- 
ing of new soil as well as old. Instead of scald- 
ing the soil the firm steamed it, and in this 
steamed soil Cucumber plants would now grow. 
What degree the heat reached I was unable to 
ascertain, beyond that it was considerably above 
212^, and it is certain that the soil was to all 
intents and purposes intensely sterilised, which, 
in its strict sense, implies removal of nitrogen 
and consequent barrenness. ^ 

Cultural sterilisation requires Qo great heat m 
respect of freeing soil from pftsts. Animals — 
Vermes, Mollusca, Crustacea, Arachnida, Myrio- 
poda, an^ Insecta, succumb to a temperature of 
125° Fahr., and most, if not all, fungus pests 
perish in a heat of 180° to 135" Fahr., so that 
there is no need to heat soil to over 140° to 
160° Fahr., the temperature at which the fer- 
mentative bacteria thrive, in order to destroy 
the ground pests of useful crops. The high 
temperature of steam, always over 212° Fahr., 
renders it somewhat dangerous to use for fear 
of destroying the useful micro-organisms as well 
as the parasitic bodies, but when used judi- 
ciously, and not so as to heat the soil above 
180° Fahr., it is perhaps the best means for 
ejecting cultural sterilisation. G. A. 



THE FERNERY. 



. HARDY FERNS IN SPRING. 
At the outset we may say that the hardy 
Ferns we have mainly in view are those beauti- 
ful varieties of our native Ferns which so far 
excel the normal forms in beauty and diversity 
of form as to be infinitely preferable to them 
for garden-culture or the decoration of cool or 
cold conservatories. In towns and cities where 



houses lie at little or no distance from each 
other, and many conservatories and parts of 
gardens are therefore deprived of sunshine to a 
large extent, we have precisely those conditions 
which are antagonistic to the satisfactory culti- 
vation of "flowering plants and yet peculiarly 
favourable to that of shade-loving Ferns, and in 
all such positions a collection of choice varie- 
ties carmot be too strongly recommended. It 
should be borne in mind that these varieties 
being the direct descendants of the common 
forms, regarded by the connoisseur usually as 
weed forms, are perfectly hardy, and so far as 
living goes will thrive wherever the common 
ones can do so. Many of them, however, are of 
such delicate make that they naturally cannot 
develop and display their peculiar charms if 
exposed to the dwarfing effects of hot sunshine 
and wind. Naturally, too, even the common 
types we find to assume far finer proportions and 
greater beauty in shady lanes and secluded 
glens than by the roadside or on exposed moors 
and hillsides, and the Fern paradises of the 
world are invariably found in tree-shaded 
ravines and hollows where not only is the bulk 
of the sunshine excluded, but, as a rule, hardly 
a breeze penetrates. 

It is under such conditions that Tree Ferns 
form forests, and the ground is thickly clothed 
with a luxuriant undergrowth of numerous other 
Fern species. In this country, with its more or 
less defined seasons of summer and winter, most 
of the indigenous Ferns are deciduous, the 
fronds dying down in the autumn, but a number 
are evergreen, and under favourable conditions 
maintain their fronds in fair condition through- 
out the winter, only dying down when the new 
spring growth is well in evidence, and by its 
vigour monopolises the energy of the plants at 
the expense of the old foliage. Whether de- 
ciduous or evergreen, however, there is a long 
period of rest, extending from October to March, 
and as this rest is an essential to their well- 
being, a really warm conservatory is less bene- 
ficial than a quite cold one, though one from 
which the frost is fairly well excluded, keeps the 
evergreens, which do service in the winter, from 
becoming as shabby as they will do if frozen 
hard from time to time. 

In March, although there is no obvious 
growth, the root action certainly commences, 
and it is precisely at this period that the plants 
can be handled to the best advantage as regards 
re-planting, re-potting, dividing, and so on. 
The long rest gives them a vigour which prac- 
tically nullifies the effects of shifting and 
dividing, and enables the Ferns to establish 
themselves immediately in their new quarters ; 
while the fact that there are no fronds to 
damage in the deciduous kinds, while those of 
the evergreen habit, if damaged, will soon 
be replaced is, of course, a great advantage. 
These remarks apply naturally to all hardy 
Ferns, even the exotics, such as Struthiopteris, 
Adiatum pedatum, Onoclea sensibilis, and 
others, which have been introduced and are fully 
as hardy as the native forms. As regards re- 
planting and re-potting this is not advisable if 
the Ferns are in good condition and good form 
as regards specimen plants, but some species 
such as the Lastreas, L. filix mas, L. dilatata, L. 
montana, and L. aemula, and the Lady Fern, 
which send up their fronds in circlets, shuttle- 
cock fashion, round a central crown, have a 
habit of forming lateral offsets by buds, which in 
time assume adult size and transform the origi- 
nal single crown into a bunch of smaller ones, 
due to competition for light and air and root 
room between the numerous individuals. This, 
in the varietal form, detracts materially from 
their beauty, and prevents the individual crown 
from developing its full character, which is de- 
pendent upon full growth. 

The fronds, too, naturally intermingle, and 
in this way the s)rmmetrical grace Of the plant 
is entirely lost. It is well, therefore, whether 
the specimens be in a pot or in the ground, to 



turn them out or dig them bodily up, and take 
the adventitious crowns away, replanting them 
elsewhere. This is an easy task, as each crown 
forms its own set of roots and fronds, and can, 
as a rule, be pulled away with facility from the 
central crown, taking care during the operation 
not to pinch the crown, which at this time con- 
tains within itself the undeveloped fronds of the 
coming season. When these are removed, the 
central crown will send up its circlet of fronds 
with far greater vigour, and display its full charm 
when fully grown. This applies to all crown- 
forming Ferns, but not to those whose root- 
stocks travel, such as the Polypodies, Cystopteris 
montana, Pteris aquilina, Adiantum capillus 
veneris, A. pedatum, &c. In these the frond.s 
rise separately in a continued row or rows when 
the rootstock branches, as is invariably the case. 
Once established, all these are best left alone, 
as the fact that they do travel remedies the evil 
of crowding above alluded to. If it be desired 
to divide them for propagative purposes, short 
lengths of the rootstock, severed with a growing 
tip, a frond or two, and as much root as pos- 
sible, will soon establish themselves if planted, 
preferably in pans instead of pots, to give 
them more room. A good compost for Ferns 
.generally is a mixture of good loam and leaf- 
.mould, in about equal parts, not sifted, but 
rather lumpy, and a liberal dash of coarse 
silver sand. Pots should be well drained, and 
should not stand in saucers constantly filled 
with water ; a large saucer, with a smaller one 
inverted in it, upon which the pot is stood 
above the water surface, may, however, be kept 
.filled, With advantage to most species, stagna- 
tion being thus avoided, as well as drought. 
Sankey's well pots, with a hole in the side an 
inch from the bottom, and a perforated dia- 
phragm an inch above the hole, are also ex- 
tremely good for Ferns, and obviate greatly the 
risk of drought by always retaining a little water 
in the bottom of the pots. In the open, good 
•garden soil suits hardy Ferns very well, but it 
is beneficial to add a little pf the above compost 
when planting out offsets obtained -by division, 
.and to see that water is supplied if drying winds 
set in before they are established. The Shield 
Ferns (Polystichum) are riot so much addicted to 
forming adventitious lateral crowns, but a num- 
ber of them form buds near the base, or even 
all the way up their fronds, and these should be 
collected for propagation purposes when the old 
-fronds are being removed later on in the season. 
It is not wise to remove fronds which are still 
green, as it impoverishes the. plant. Chas, T, 
Druery, VM.H., F.L.S. 



PLANT NOTES 



ROMULEA PYLEA. 

I RECEIVED bulbs of this little plant from Mr. 
Archer-Hind four years ago. He informed me 
that it had appeared in his garden among some 
other bulbs that he had obtained, its identity 
being evidently unknown to the sender. He 
said that it was very rare and practically not in 
cultivation. Certainly, I have never seen it in 
any garden but his. Mine have thriven well 
•and increased, and a couple of dozen flowers are 
generally produced in March. The first of the year 
opened on the list inst. It is a pretty flower, 
pure white with a golden throat and 2 inches 
across when expanded in the sunshine. When 
twenty or more blossoms are fully open on a 
sunny morning, the clump, with its thin, rush- 
like foliage, is a pretty sight. The species is 
not mentioned ia any horticultural dictionary 
that I possess. Another Romulea that will h* 
open in a day '< two is R. nivalis, also not al- 
luded to in the'^ictionaries. The flowers of this 
are white, shaded with blue. R. speciosa is later 
with me and is showing no sign of flower as yet. 
S. W. Fittherbfrt. [Both species are included in 
the Index KewensiSy but the names have also 
been given to forms of R. Bulbocodium. — Ed.] 
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FASTIGIATE TREES. 

(Continutd from fagt ISO.) 

Deciouoos Varieties. 

POPULUS NIGRA PVHAMIDALIS {P. fastigiala, 

the Lombardy Poplar). — At the present time 
this Poplar is by far the most common of 
fastiglate trees. It was introduced from 
Italy about 150 years ago, and is now as well 
known as any of our native trees. It grows 
to 120 feet or even 150 feet high, and its 
great height and slender form cause it to 
generally dominate the vegetation with which 
it is associated. In combination with round- 
headed trees, and planted with proper re- 
straint, it is most effective. (See supple- 
mentary illustration.) Avenues within the 
garden made of this tree are also very 
stately and impressive; a good example of its 
use in this way may be seen at Aldenham 
House, Elstree. It Is not suitable for plant- 
ing' in groups of more than three to five, and 
the worst possible way of planting it is in 
solid blocks of a score or more trees without 
anything else to relieve it. In places where 
scenic effect cannot be considered, and where 
a block or screen of vegetation is wanted 
quickly, such as is often the case in suburban 
residences where lofty and unsightly buildings 
have sprung up close at hand, no tree is 
belter than the Lombardy Poplar, although 
its ally, the fasligiate form of the White Pop- 
lar, may also be used for the sake of variety. 
For this purpose both these trees have to be 
planted thickly, so thickly that they will 
almost touch when they get to full size. 

For a long time only male plants of the 
Lombardy Poplar were known in this country, 
but there have been added 10 the Kew collec- 
tion in recent years both female and herma- 
phrodite ones. 

POPVLDS ALBA FYKAllIDALIS (P. BolleanS o( 

gardens).— Very like the Lombardy Poplar in 
habit (although ratlier wider in proportion to its 
height), this tree is, of course, easily lecognised 
in winter by its pale smooth bark and, in 
summer, also by its leaves being boaiy while 
beneath. II does not grow so fast as the Lom- 

Cakpinvs Betolus coluunabis,— The Horn- 
beam is naturally « tree with pendulous, rather 
Bircb-ltbe twigs, but this variety has its 
branches very erect, thus forming a slf'jiijrr 
spire-liks tree, very striking and elegant. A 
similar vaiiety of Hornbeam, although not quite 
so slender in form, is called pyramidalia. Dr. 
Uastaia has recently called attention to a Gns 
specimens of this tree growing in the Solferino 
square at Rouen. [The tree is supposed to be 
some 30 feet or more in height and even more in 
width, in form like a gigantic Irish Yew. — Ed.] 

LiKIODENDRON TULIFIf EKA FASTICIATA. — As- * 

rule the upright Tulip-tree as seen in Britain 
IS not particularly slriking, but this, 1 believe, 
is because most or all of the trees are young, 
and not in character. In the old-established 
nurseries of Messrs. Simon-Louis, at Meli, Ih^ro 
is a fine specimen of this variety whose cylin- 
drii^al habit and boldly cut foliage attract one's 
notice immediately. According to my recollec- 
tion, it is 30 feet or so high. 

Cbat.ggus Oxvacantha sraiCTA.— The foliage 
and flowers of this tree are identical with those 
of the common Hawthorn, in fact it does not 
difier from It except in habit. Whilst not ^o 
markedly fasligiate as the I.ombardy Poplar, for 
instance, it is still very erecf-giowing, and on 
the whole one of the most distinct of the many 
varieties of the Hawthorn. 



Pvllt'S FINKATTFIDA FASTICIATA.— PytUS piU- 

natifida is grouped with the Whitebeam- trees, or 
"Aria" section of the genus. Jt is, however, 
distinguished by its leaves being very deeply 
cut. and it thus becomes a connecting link 
between the simple-leaved Wbitebeam-trees and 
the pinnate-leaved " Sorbus," or Mountain Ash 
section. The fasli°iaCe variety is a very band- 



beautiful. It often assumes a rather erect mode 
of branching, especially when young, but in 
this variety this characteristic is more stiaagly 
marked — and permanent. [A good towa tree as 
seen in some parts of Germany, — ED.] 

-The " Hop 



FlC. fli. CRATSGUS OXVACANTHA \ 



sotne tree, flowering and fruiting with all the 
fieedom of the group to which it belongs {see 
fig- 82). 

Pyevs Accl'fahia FASTICIATA.— In all its 
forms the Mount^iin Ash is a v 
tree, for its leaves, flowers and fruit 



larly well known in (his country. It is a Xoith 
American tree or large shrub, and is cbiefl]' 
noteworthy for the clusters of numerous fl«l 
circular fruits it bears in autumn, which h»« 
a bitter, Hop-like taste. This v»riety only 
differs in its erect habit. [One of the fiiw" 
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ipecimciu of the typo was once in Fiinting 
House Sqaare neat the Timts office!— Ed.] 

jESCULOS HlPFOCASTAlTOM PYBAUIDALIS.— I 

only know this treo in a amall stale — about W 
ft«l bigli- Its btaocbes grow at an angl« of 
aboDt 45°, and giv« to it a distinctly pyramidal 
shape. Where Hors« Cbeatnnts are desiied for 
stieet planting or nanow av«nnei it may prove 
Dsrful. 



KEW NOTES. 

THE ALPINE HOUSE. 
Aftei having been Klarded for a long period, 
owing lot the.reoent spell of cold weather, many 
beautiful and intereiting plants were recently in 
full flower in the Alpine house. Among the most 
conspicuous are the following qjccies, &c. ; — 
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flowers, varying in coloui to almost while. C. 
ibeikum has been in flower since the end of 
January. A little later in coming into flower is 
C. coum, which differs from the above in having 
its dark-green, round leaves unspotted. The 
buds are in evidence long before tbe bright 
crimson flowers are fully eipanded, tbe flower- 
stalk reclining on the surface of the soil until 
such time as the flower opens, when it slowly 
raises itself. Allhoagh both these apecies are 
hardy in tbe open border, they are seen to bet- 
ter advantage when cultivated in pans in a cold 
frame and flowered under cover of a cold bouse. 
Sceliefut Bigeiovii is a native of California. 
It is a rare plant of bulbous habit, and the broad, 
mottledleavesaresimilar to thoseof an Erythro- 
nium. Several flowers are produced in succession 
from each bulb, each on single stems. They have 
a somewhat unpleasant odonr, while in colour 
they are green with chocolate markings. While 
not a sbowy plant, it is worth growing ot> 
account of its earliness and interesting appear 

ttenlUi Alierli is a member of lbs Barberry 
family from Turkestan, with much divided glau- 
cous foliage, and clusters of yellow and reddish 
brown flowers. Also in flower is L. altaica, a 
similar planl, bat with clear yellow blooms. 

Irisci are well represented by several species, 
including I. sienopbylla with i(s bright blue- 
purple flowers with dark velvety blotches on the 
falls ) I. Tauri, with flowers of a deeper red- 
purple shade, but of similar habit and appear- 
ance, in fact intertnediHte forms may be seen 
that connect tbe two; I. DanfordiH, the cbaitn- 
ing little species with rich yellow flower* ; and 
the ever-welcome I. reticulata with its variety 
histrioides. 

Saxifragas are also mucb in evidence with 
S. Grisebachii showing its crimson stems and 
flowers, while another red-flowered one is S. 
media. Of those having yellow flowers, there Is 
S. apiculata, S. Boydii, and S. Kotscfayi ; white 
being represented by S, scardica and S._Bur- 
seriana, the last-named in the form of S. Bur- 
seriana var. major is one of the earliest of our 
spring flowers to unfold its buds, and is un- 
surpassed in beauty by any other member of 
this genus. In size of flowers this species vaiiet 
to a great extent, some forms having much 
smaller flowers than tbe one above-mentioned. 
The purple-flowered set is represented by S. 
oppositifolia. 

Adimis amurensis is fast becoming a general 
favourite, with its handsome, fioely-cut foliage 
and yellow flowers. While these are not so 
large as those of A. vernalis, they us produced' 
very early in tbe year, often in the middle of 
February. It is in full beauty in the rock gar- 
den. The double form, with its green centre, 
is a most interesting plant. 

Misetllantaus. — Among others worth mention 
is Frittllaria Seweraowi, a native of Turkestan, 
growing about 1 foot high, with broad, glaucous 
foliage and bell-shaped flowers of a greenish^ 
yellow shade, having chocolate-coloured mark> 
jngs on tbe outside of the segments. Colchicum 
crociflorum, from the same country, with its 
Crocus-like flowers erf white variously marked 
on the outside with reddish-purple, produced 
five to nine on each bulb ; and the various 
Crocuses, of which tbe best are C. Sieberi. C. 
biflorus, and its variety Weldeni, of which there 
are two forms, one puss white, while tbe other 
is flushed with Lilac on the outside. W. I, 
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AiALiA cmmHSIS pYSAMTOAiLIS.— This variety Cyclamm iitricum, with ap abundance of 
nu sent out by Messrs. Barbier, of Orleans, a rosy-purple flowers, which have a dark blotch 
few years ago. The branches of the species at the base of tbe recurved segments. The 
ilielf are erect, but this variety is curious and heart-shaped leaves of this Caucasian plant vary 
distbct because of the large compound leaves a great deal in the marbling of tbe upper sur- 
al so bring erect. W. /. Bian. face, hut usually have a well-defined zone. C. 
(r* ti eaminuti.) • Atkinsi is a form of this with somewhat larger 
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PLANTS UNDER QLASa 

}. G. Westoh, Gardener lo H. J. Kikg, 
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3{tdimlla magni^ra.— This baadsome slove 
shrub is worthy a place where sufficient loom 
can be devoted to it, and though small plants 
look veiy well, it is only when th«y are lally 
develop^ that the species is seen at its best. 
Plants in pots may now be given a liberal shift, 
using lumpy loam and peat. ASocd plenty of 
drainage material, as copious supplies of water 
will be necessary in the growing season. Place 
theplantsinalight position in the stove, shading 
them during the hottest part of the day only, as 
tb« growth needs to be well " ripened " in the 
autumn. Syringe fieety to prevent insect pests, 
and after growth is complete reduce the amount 
of water at the root, applying only sufficient to 
keep the foliage green and firm. Th« plant 
needs an atmospheric temperature of fiO" in 
winter, ,'_j 

Ciiiui discolor . — Cuttings of this charming 
stove climber will root readily at this season if 
the young shoots are taken ofi and placed in 
the propagating frame in a brisk heat. When 
rooted, leEDove them towards the light and pot 
them as required. They will soon make good 
plants, either for growing on to become specimen 
plants or to train on wires under the roof glass. 
The lateral growths also are very beautiful and 
of value for decorative work of ait kinds. A 
plant may also be cultivated in a hanging 
basket. C discolor should be shaded from 
direct sunshine, or the delicate foliage will soon 
lose their brilliancy. 

Fitlenias, Zebrinas, &•€. — Propagate fmin the 
young growths of Fitkinias, Pileas, trailing 
Zebrinas (Tradescantias), putting the cuttings 
into 3 or 4 inch pets nr shallow pans, which may 
then be used for furnishing the edges of stages 
in stoves and warm plant houses. Such plants 
associate well with Selaginellas, Panicum vari- 
gatum, and Ficus stipulata (repeus). Continue 
to propagate small batches □( this class of 
plants throughout the season, fresh young plants' 
being always needed for decorative work. 

Central reinarki. — Seedling plants of all kinds 
should be attended to as soon as they are St to 
be handled, this being most necessary to pre- 
vent them being drawn in the seed-pans. 
Gloxinias, Begonias, Petunias, and Lobelias 
will all requite attention, pricking them out into 
pans of li^bt, sandy soil and shading them for a 
few days if there is bright sunshine, but keeping 
them always in a light position. More moistuie 
must now be maintained in the stove, by damp- 
ing down all dry surfaces several times daily, 
and syringing thoroughly overhead when closing 
the structure in the afternoon. Such treatment 
is the best preventive of thiips, red spider, and 
other insect pests. 



Tongue or -whif-grafling.—Thi^ is the kind of 
grafting, usually adopted by nurserymen, and 
it is a most satisfactory method in the case of 
stocks that are not much more than an inch in 
diameter. Remove with a sharp knife, in a 
slanting direction upwards, a slip of bark and 
wood from 2 to 3 inches in length from the 
stock, and make a sm.'LlI notch or clelt quarter 
of an inch deep at the top, to insert a corre- 
sponding tongue made in the scion. The latter 
must now be prepared by making a cut to corre- 
spond with that on the stock, and the tongue to 
fit in the clelt of the slock and to hold the 
graft in position. The scion should be from 
6 to » inches in length, and bear from two to 
four healthy buds, according to the degree of 
vigour in the stock. It is absolutely necessary 
that the bark of the stock and of the scion be 
brought into direct contact at least on one side. 
Clean, smooth cuts are essential on both stock and 
scion, and (hey should be made to correspond one 
with the other as nearly as possible : no dirt or 
soil must be allowed between the union of stuck 
and scion. Last season's growths furnish the 
best grafts, although two-year-old wood can be 
successfully used, and they should be covered 
with damp moss while preparing the stock, &c. 
Broad straps of ralfia are very suitable for tying 
the scions when in position, and they, need lo 
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Grafting. — Th« condition of the trees n 



edge than drawing when the square of turf is 
drawn outwards. The blank space from which 
the sod came can be filled with spare pieces of 
turf that must be welt beaten down. Before 
repairing gravel walks, examine them immedi- 
ately after a heavy rain, and mark any places 
where the drainage is bad, so that it may be 
put into good order, A sprinkling of fresh 
gravel brightens the paths, and adds lo tb> gen- 
eral good appearante of the garden. As pre- 
vention is better than cure, it will be wise, while 
the walks are still moist, lo apply a dressing of 
some approved weed-killer, doing this when it 
seems likely that a tew dry days will follow, so 
that the weed-killer will not at once be' washed 
away from the roots of the weeds. Gate must 
be taken that none falls on the grass by the side. 
or on any edging plants, and impress upon the 
person engaged in the work the poisonous nature 
of the compound, whether it be powder or 
liquid. The best treatment for a moss-covered 
walk is 10 reverse the top gravel for a depth 
of 2 inches with fiat-tined forks, and after a 
few days- to lightly rake and roll the new sur- 

CariKi/ii'jij.^The border varieties which have 
been wintered in frames should now be planted 
in the permanent positions Ihal have been 
previously prepaied for them. Plaol firmly, 
and tie each plant to a neat stake, so thai it 
cannot be loosened by winds, 

Swcel Pea!.— 'Remove the lights as often as 
possible from the frames containing the seed- 
lings, which were raised in heal last month, 
that tbey may be hardy enough to plant in their 
flowering quarters at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity. When planted, the rows should imme- 
diately have sticks placed to them, and insert 
short branches of some evergreen on each side of 
' the rows to further protect the plants from winds. 



the guide to determine when to peric 
work. In favoured spots trees will be ready for 
this operation now, but in others it must bo 
deferred for perhaps a month. It will be a 
waste of labour lo >e-grall other than healthy, 
robust trees. The usual practice is to "head 
back " early in the year trees thai are to be 
grafted, but they may be cut back now and 
grafted immediately with jnst as much success. 
Leave a small branch or two, or a little spray 
wood on well-established trees, to assist the 
flow of the sap. 

Clifi~'or viidge-grafling is usually practised 
on slocks over 2 inches in diameter, and I have 
successfully grafted branches 3 inches in thick- 
ness by merely slitting down the bark of the 
stock and cutting the scion in a similar manner 
as lor ordinary cleft grafting, Malie a cross 
and longitudinal cut for this rind-grafting as if 
to insert a bud, the cut surface of the scion 
meeting the wood of Ihe slock. In '.left grafting 
the stock must be opened with a mallet and 
chisel, and the scion slipoed in ere the chisel is 
removed. Three, or even four, grafts may be 
inserted in extra large branches. 



Fig, 88,. 
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be bound modnetety firm, but not so tight as 
to damage the bark. No air must be allowed to 
reach the grafted parts until a union has been 
LI, effected, and, to exclude it, ordinary clay, free 
from atones and grit, worked into the stiflness 
It be of soft soap in water, must be applied forming 
•hio it into the shape of an e|;g, so that the top and 
boltora be made quite air-tight, A little cow 
or horse.manur« mixed with the clay prevents 
it cracking during dry weather. Grafting. wax 
is also suitable for excluding the air, and this 
material can be purchased in tins from nursery- 
men and horticultural sundriesmen. Apples 
and Pears ate the two fruits usually grafted, 
and as the latter come first into leai, these 
should be given preference, ' 



Cotnwa 

Gravel wa/*J.— The grass edges of walks 
should now be (timmed, and, lo ensure an even 
edge, a garden line should be stretched along 
the verges, using plenty of pegs at the curves 
to maintain the proper sweep. Any bare or 
'jtoken places should he made good by cutting 
■ square of lutf immediately behind the gap, 
lifting it with the turf-spade, and reversing the 
square so thai the straight cut is in line with 
the verge. Reversing the turf makes a luiigher 
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Early Vines, which have finished "stoning,'* 
will now requite a steady atmospheric tempera- 
ture of from 65° to 70" at night-time, and 80^ 
to 66° during the day, Examine the bunches 
for the third time, and cut away with the scis- 
sors any berries where there is any appearance 
of overcrowding or where the berries are wedged 
together. Rub out all attempts at furUier 
growth, and pinch the sub-laterals at the first 
leaf, lying in young growths, and leaving a 
good expansion of foliage where there is suffi- 



dampiog the paths and borders t' 
As soo'n as the berries commence lo colour, ven- 
tilate the house more freely, and. leave the top 
ventilator open a very little at night-time, un- 
less the weather is unfavourable. At that stage 
the atmosphere should be kept much drier, de- 
creasing the moisture by degrees. Keep a sharp 
look-out for red spider, which often makes its 
appearance just at the time the berries com- 
mence to colour. To exterminate this pest we 
sponge the under sides of the leaves with wariu 
water and soft soap, which il a^ efiectual cure 
. if practised in time. If the pest is too far 
advanced for such treatment, use the syringe 
vigorously. Test the border with the proper 
tester, and if it is found to be dry, remove 
the mulching material to one side, and apply 
a good dressing of chemical vine and plant 
manure to the border, watering it afterwards 
and replacing the mulching, Thii watering 
will be sufficient until the Grapes have finished 
colouring, which will be from four to live weeks 
after the commencement, according to the 

Fig trees, which are now swelling their fruits, 
whether growing in pots or botdeis. will re- 
quire abundance of water at Ihe roots, other- 
wise the fruits will drop. Afford the pot Fig 
trees manure water twice each week, and mulch 
the inside borders with moss-litter manure. Tie 
in a sufficient number of young growths, and 
cut out those that are not required. Pinch the 
shoots at the fourth or fifth leaf. This pinching 
will result in a second crop in autumn. Do not 
allow the trees lo carry loo heavy a crop at one 
lime. Admit air during favourable weather. 
and maintain a moist, warm atmosphere. Close 
the house early in the afternoon. Syringe Ihi 
plants Ireely morning and night. 
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Dtiidupui Calanlhrs. — Wliele a number o( th« 
different varieties of C. vestila can be grown, 
also such beautiful hybrids as C. Veitchii, C. 
V. alba, C. Victoria regina, C. bella, C. Sedenii, 
C. Harrisii, C. Burfordiensis, C. versicolor, C. 
Wir,. Murray, C. Sibyl, C. CooVsonii, C. Pbcebe, 
C. Oakwood Ruby, and many others, a succes- 
sion of flowers may be kept up for a considerable 
time, and wilh the addition of the later flowering 
Varieties as C, Bryan, C. Regnierii, C. Stevensii, 
C. Sanderiana, C. Turneiii, C. T. nivalis, and C. 
tuleo-oculala gigantea a continual show of 
bloom may be bad from November till the be- 
ginning of April, Those plants nhicli bloomed 
■ «arly will nesd attention as to potting immedi- 
ately growth recommences, or before they make 
any roots. Do not allow the pseudo-bulbs to 
remain for a second year in the old soil, for, 
however ftesh it may now appear, it will be in 

inj 
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Asfaragusbedi. — The manure that was applied 
in the winter has probably, by this lime, becoms 
settled down to a solid condition, and should, 
Ihererore, be well forked over to lighlen it 
the roughest and longest being drawn into the 
alleys. This latter may be afterwards used as 
a covering to protect the first "heads" 
Igrowths) from frosts which ollcn occur whei 
Asparagus first makes its appearance above 
ground, and when it is mnst anxiously 
sought for. IE a dressing .of Messrs. Willis 
Bros.' Asparagus manure be applied as soon 
as possible, and again when cutting ceases, 
a great improvemenl in the strength of the 
"heads" will assuredly follow. Seed should 



forcing __ 

from home-grown crowns, the quantity oi coots 
required is enormous, and sowings must be 
made in propoilion every year to maintain the 
necessary supply. If the ground is of a heavy 
nature, raised beds shonid be prepared, consist- 
ing principally of good, light soil, but if the 
soil is of a light description, and it has been 
liberally provided with some decayed manure 
during the winter, nothing further will be re- 
quired except a dressing of wood ashes, which 
should be well raked-in among the surface soil. 
Sow the seeds thinly in drills drawn al IB inches 
apart, and when the seedlings are several inches 
above the surface ihia them out to about 6 
inches apart, keeping the plantation scnips- 
lously clear of weeds, as few crops ate liable lo 
suffer more from neglect in this way than 
Asparagus. Connover's Colossal is one of the 
best varieties, for although the Giant French is 
a lillle larger il does not prove so prolific in 
these gardens, 

CaMlifliTuiiTi that have stood the winter in 
frames, and liave been thoroughly hardened, 
may now be planted out where they ar» 



the 

grown perfectly in the ordinary plant or Pine 
stoves, also in Cucumber and warm propagat- 
ing houses. For a few weeks after Dotting is 
completed, the plants will need no water, 
merely damping round the pots until the 
growths begin to advance, and carefully sprink- 
ling tbe soil until the new roots lay hold of the 
sidet of the pot. After that time, the amount 
of water at the roots should be gradually in- 
creased. During the early stages of growth our 
practice is lo carefully protect the plants from 
all strong i.£nn3hine, but as the leaves develop 
they are gradually inured to more light, the 
venlilation being increased accordingly. The 
back pseudn-hulbs may be used lo increase the 
stock, and if insetted thickly into pols filled 
with sphagnum- moss will soon commence to 
grow. They should then be re- pot led and 
treated as previously advised for the other 



PUBLIC FABKS AND OARDBHS. 

'' ' Orcn spices in Ihe Cily of Cardiff. 
PISH-HATOHINd-Contlnuad ffom V- 170. 

Main and fimalts sarled and pal inlB lub!.— 
As soon as it is found thai the trout are working 
up stream, ihe decoy pond is netted out each 
morning. All those caught at one lime are 
put info large tubs plsced in readiness, and as 
soon as ll^ pond is cleared they are all 
examined and setqeted, males being put into 
one tub and females into another. The small 
fish are put back into the stream, as only the 
best and largest are retained (or spawning pur- 
poses. The selected females are first examined, 
and any which are unripe are put back into a 
pond for a few days longer to mature, while 
those which are ready to give off their eggs have 
them stripped from them. 

Taking tggs pom jimalti and fertilising,— 
This, as may be imagined, is a very delicate un- 
dertaking, which has to be done rapidly and 
carefully, so that the fish is not in any way 
injured after it. The trout to be spawned is 
tdken out of the water and held over a dry 
basin, into which the eggs are discharged by 
means of a gentle pressure of the ball of the 
thumb bffing apnlied in a downward direction 
lo the fish just below the throat. As the ova 
passes from the fish, the thumb is gradually 
moved down lo the place of exit until eveiy egg 
has been given off. When a few thousand ova 
have been taken from one or more fish, a male 



fish is milled over them,. and the whole mass of 
eggs stirrld up. As soon as the fish have been 
spawned they ate put into a salt bath, from 
which t'hey are returned tb the stream, none the 
worse for their experience in the hands of their 
captors. A remarkable circumstance in con- 
nection wilh the artificial process of fertilising 
tiout>eggs is thai the less water there is about 
tbem the quicker and surer does fertilisation 
take place. Afl?r the milt has been applied lo 
the eggs water is poured over them, and not 
hefore- 

Clean:ing of oaa.— The ova must not be finally 
laid down in the hatching trays until the sur- 
plus mill left about them and all dirl is 
thoroughly washed away, otherwise a fungoid 
grnwth soon inakes its appearance and very' 
-quickly destroya liie eggs. For about 24 hours 
after the ova has been taken from the fish it can 
be moved about in water almost wilh impunily, 
but as soon as that period has passed they can- 
nt>C again be interfered iwith imtU tbe embryo 
has become what is known as " eyed." 

The ftrini ef incttbtUian all defrends upon the 
temperature of tbe water passing over them. 
As in tbe case of plant seeds, it is said there is 
a minimum, optimum and maximum tempera- 
ture governing the periods of - iitcnbalion of fish 
ova. In one of our hatcheries where the tem- 
perature of the water this winter has been tSP, 
the ova was 8B days in hatching. In the open- 
air hatchery the water temperature is always 
50°, and the ova only t^es Mi days' incubation 
— in fact, lh« young trput in Ibis hatcbciy are 
feeding before tbe ova in tbe other hatchery 
ate batched, even when it is laid down on the 
same date at both places. 

■ Fading- of Alnikt'~¥ox about the first four 
weeks of their «iislenc« the young trout re- 

Site no feeding, as their yolk sac contains suf- 
i«nt nuliiment to maintain them for that 
period. By Ihe end of that time, however, the 
MC becornes absorbed and Ibey begin to feed, 
when the difficulties of fish rearing may be said 
to first actually commence. Prior to this all is 
plain aaiting, but as soon as feeding haa lo be 
taken in hand the death-rate ainong the young 
fish goes up by leaps and bounds. 

Slocking ef itrtami. — Oiic« the young trout 
are able to feed the sooner they are put into 
tbe rearing poads the better. This is also a 
good time to stock streams witb them, when it is 
intended to do so with fry. Stocking with trout 
St this stage results in a great many dying off 
while still young, but as they cost so little up lo 
that time, if only a very small percentage suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves, a great advan- 
tage is gained wilh very little expense. 

Rearing ponds. — The provision of plenty of 
rearing ponds is very necessary if any appre- 
ciable measure of success is to be altaiced ia 
rearing young trout, and in a public park this is- 
one of the greatest difficulties. Tfaese ponds are 
best made narrow and long, say, 100 feet long 
t>y 6 feel widri, running sliallow at both ends, 
and as deep as possible in the middle. Each 
pond should be so constructed that no fish can 
possibly escape from the one to the other. Tbey 
should also be connected by shallow winding 
streamlets, so that the water passing from one 
pond lo another gets perfectly aerated in its 
passage. During tbe greater part of the season 
tbe ponds should be conslantly covered wilh 
screens lo prevent their becoming overgrown 
wilh fresh-water algK, which, when too abun- 
dant, have a very detrimental efiect upon the 
young fish. The fijh should be netted out every 
few weeks, and the stronger ones selected from 
the weaker. If this is not done the bigger fry 
will worry Ihe weaker ones, and even feed upon 
them, wilh such results that tbe numbers will 
very rapidly diminish. 

Nature of food.— Tbe food we use for the 
young fish wilh the most satisfactory result is 
very finely -ground -up sheep's liver, mixed with 
boiled oatmeal. Although it is wise to give as 
much variety as possible in tbe way of food to 
them, we find they hardly ever tire of this mix- 

Cltanliness is the motto of every successful 
fish breeder — clean water, boxes, ponds, and 
food are all essential for success. Anyone who 
may be thinking of starting a trout hatchery 

able site for il and making all the preparatiurs 
necessary (or carrying on such an undertaking 
during ine next season. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICB, 

ADVERTIABMBNTS ihmild b« MBt to On PUB- 
LISHER, 41, WellloKtoa 5trMt, Covaet Qmwito, 
W.C. 

Lcttora lor Pabllcatlon, oi miU at iftcimttil andJUuUt 
Ibt nami«i, ihould bi addrimd to Ihi BUITOR, 
41. Welllnfton AtnM. Covant aardcd. Ljmdao. 

THE r^ns, itnl <u mly m llu nak oi pauibU, a«d duty 
signid by tkt ariUr. If iami, tkt lifuAin wiU netbt 
prmlid, Imt iift <H a gMantrtti 0/ eood failli. 
a^Hlal Notice to Corrupoadcnti.— rkJ Edilar dan net 
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Tlu Edilat doa wl hold himstlj 
: fraud by hit eomspotidmli 




recog'nised the necessity, for horiicultural pur- 
poses, of studying wherever possible the living 
representatives and of not confining himself 
to the examination and comparison of her- 
barium specimens. He soon found that the 
Monocotyledonous plants, such as the Lilies 
and their allies, specially demanded the criti- 
cal examination of living plants, inasmuch as 
they were often, and of necessity, badly pre- 
served in herbaria. And so it was that mono- 
graph after monograph was prepared of 
Lilies, of Irises, of Amaryllids, of Musas, 
many of them published in our own columni> 
and still more in the Journal of the Linnean 



the cultivator in search of information, a 
practised hand can fill in the details for him- 
self. It must not, however, be thought that the 
synthetical was the only aspect of Mr. Baker's 
work. Those who know what he has done 
in unravelling the critical forms of Brambles, 
Roses, and Hawkweeds, will appreciate his 
powers of minute analysis as much as his 
broad grasp of generalities. 

If we feel that we are too intimately as- 
sociated with Mr. Baker to be altogether im- 
partial judges of his work, what shall we say 
of Mr. Worthinglon Smith? To him this 
journal has been largely indebted for its illus- 
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viRAai MiA> TiupBiATUU for Ihe •niDing week, 
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MONI>AY— 

Boeder Pluti and Bulb). Peienniali, RaH», Aialeai; 
Sc. at n & W, Cbeapiide, B.C., b]> Fiotberos ft Uoni«, 



WEDNESDAY— , 

H-rrbaceous PlBQl., Lillomi, AhIbu, Palnn, Pl»nl», 
Ac , at IS ; RoKi and Fruil Trees a> 1.3I> and t; at 87 s 
68, Cheapiido. E.C., by Ptothoroe & Monii. 
Rtne*, Liliei, Azalea*, &c^ at Slevea'a Rooma, Klal 
Street, CovenI Garden, W.C., al 13.30. 
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To the small but select body of 
those on whom the honour of a 
' Veitch medal has been conferred 
may now be added, taking them 
in their alphabetical order, Mr. 
J, G. Baker and Mr. Worthington Smith. 
The lirst-named is a distinguished botanist, 
the second an eminent botanical artist, an 
engraver, a keen student of fungi, a well- 
known archaeologist. As much of th«r 
work has been known through these pages, 
and they take rank with Lindley, Paxton, 
Berkeley, West wood, Hooker and others 
who have used our columns for the benefit 
of horticulture, we are confident that many 
who are conversant with their work but who 
may not know them personally will acknow- 
ledge that the trustees have made a good 
selection, and will feel an interest in the por. 
traits we now lay before our readers. 

Mr. Baker began his botanical career by a 
-critical study of British plants and their dis- 
tribution. A wider field was opened out to him 
when he became attached to the Herbarium of 
Ihe Royal Gardens, Kew, o( which establish- 
ment he was eventually curator, nnd remained 
in that office till his reiirement. Of the enor- 
mous amount of work that he did in that 
capacity it is not neee.>isary for us to speak. 
It must suffice to say that Mr. Baker early 



WOBTHINGTON G. SMITH (VE 

Society. Taking up the study of Ferns where 
Sir William Hooker had left it, Mr, Baker 
also soon became an authority on those plants. 
His object in all cases was to bring into pro- 
minence the principal groups so as to facili- 
tate the researches of his successors. We 
have heard him compare his work to ihnl of 
a maker of a map of a large and crowded 
city. His first care was to lay down the 
principal thoroughfares, and to leave the 
minor details of secondary streets, &c., to be 
filled in a« opportunity might serve. 
This is the kind of work most useful to 



of plants for over 40 years. As a 
botanical arlisi he has had no rival uncc Che 
death of Walter Fitch, who was also a con- 
tributor to our columns. Beauty and firmness 
of outline, secured by long practice as an en- 
graver, and accuracy of detail, rather than 
imprcMionist effect, characterise his work, 
and thus his drawings are far tnore valuable 
lor practical purposes than those which aim 
at general and often fleeting effect. 

Of his work among fungi we need not here 
dwell, the Natural History Museum con- 
tains very numerous illustrations of his skill. 
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Photo by E. J. WtOlii. 

The Lake, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
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nor can w« here do 

researches into the manners and customs, the 
weapons and tools of prehistoric man ; in- 
deed, his position as an archaeologist is an 
assured one, and his published works on these 
subjects are permanent assets in the library 
of the student. 

There is one feature of Mr. Smith's cha- 
racter well known to his friends, but per- 
haps not so generally recognised by those 
U'hose knowledge of him is less intimate. We 
allude to his sense of humour. This finds 
expression at all sorts of times and on all 
occasions. By way of example, we repeat -an 
illustration showing the difficulties under 
which our artist sometimes had to labour 
when adeouate facilities for the execution of 
his task were not forthcoming, and another 
showing the device adopted by the late G. F. 
\\'itson to preserve his Peas from the loo 
insistent attentions of the sparrows, which is 
referred to again in this column in a letter 
(now reproduced) purporting to have been 

We refrain from saying more of our col- 
leagues and friends, as such publicity might 
be unwelcome to them, and who knows how 
the artist would avenge himself at our ex- 
pense I Let us conclude by congratulating 
' them on the honour conferred on them and 
by expressing the hope that our columns may 
long continue to be enriched by their pro- 
ductions. 



than allude to his Roval Botanic Sooibty. — The first of the the artificial formality dear to 

s and customs, the special moDlhly exhibitions of plants and flowers old school. FortDnately there 

in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, groups of Carnation lovers, ai 

London, will take place on Wednesday next, endeavours to caier for all the 

March 87. . comolaint on this score. It is 



Thk National Carnation and Piootbb regreiied that a similar calholi 
SooiKTv (southern section) has issued its thirtieth manifested in the case of the tree 
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Lettcn from thk Late Mn. Wilbon's Cat. 

•■ Weybridge, 1873." 
"Dear Editors. — When your woodcutter was 
down here lately, he advised me to send yon a 

To::gh ttraltk of my posiiioo in Mr. W 's 

garden, and he requested me at the same time to 
briefly tabbyUto for the ^urrusal of your readers, 
how I /arrtect my inaster's plants from being 
fffttid by small birds. 1 can only trust your readers 
ivill believe my i-menii-'mg tail I 

'■ Here is tlie sketch (fig, B6) as well done as my 
ialoHt will admit. You see I live in a nice clean 
beer-barrel /nrrposely selected for me. so that 
whenever I 'wire-in' to rest at night my ftliiiti 
revert to my master's favourite ale-o ! 

■■This rough scratch eiplaioa belter than any 
words how 1 ■ clear a bed,' and daily practice the 
art of ■ forcing ' and ' striking.' I also teach the 
tnrds the equally nseful art of ' cutting.' The cal- 
kin tribe are known always to be well ■ up to the 
scratch ' io a garden ; so I may say as a con- 
cluding tidies that I never encourage any pussy- 
lanimoas feelings towards sparing sparrows, or 
^■frtecting small birds. May such felines always 
be ^r from yours truly. Jiff. W "sCat." 

Our Bupplkmentary Illustration.— The 

charming view of Ibe lake in (he Royal Gardens, 
ai Kew. shown in the supplementary illustration 
to the present issue, affords an instance of the 
effect produced amongst oiher vegetation by 
fastigiate or upright growing trees. The picture 
may appropriately be studied in conneclion with 
Mr. Bean's article on this subject, and the 
accompanying illustrations on another page. 



Fig. 85.— worth incton g. smiti 

report, containing a list of prize winners in last 
year's exhibit and the schedule of prizes to be 
competed for in the R.H. Hall. Vincent Square, 
on July 31 of the present year. The society shows 
signs of progress in providing for the exhibition of 
flowers in their natural state and in gradually 
abandoning the childish practice of exhibiting the 
flowers with cardboard collars. The increased and 
increasing popularity of the flower is the best 
evidence thai the great bulk of flower lovers dislike 



1 WORKING UNDER DIFFIC'JLTI^S. 

ing Carnations: that an " extra special " society 
should have to be formed to include the devotees 
of these very popular flowers, because the " special " 
society was loo limited in its scope to admit them, 
is one of those mysteries that no outsider can com- 
prehend. With fortnightly meetings and special, 
committees of the R.H.S. which could be multi- 
plied if thought requisite the use for special 
societies save for commercial purposes seems less 
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American Winter - Flqwerino Carna- 
tions. — A grower of these varieties states in 
MolUr^s Deutsche Gartner-Zcitung^ No. 10 of the 
present year, that, contrary to the usual prac- 
with ordinary winter-flowering varieties, of 
taking cuttings in late summer and autumn, 
keeping the young plants in cold houses and pits 
during the winter, and planting them out in the 
spring, the American winter-flowerers are struck 
from cuttings taken in the following seasons for 
flowering in the greatest quantity : in autumn, 
winter, and spring. Those plants that are struck 
in the interval between January and March are 
generally cut back twice, and those struck in 
April only once. American varieties develop 
much more rapidly than the European ones, and 
flowering, according to varieties, begins in Sep- 
tember and October. The t>est shoots for taking 
as cuttings are those that appear at the base of 
the flower stems, and care is taken to remove 
only a few of these, as those that are left soon 
throw up flower shoots after the first flower 
shoots are removed. One of the evils which 
accrue when the American varieties are kept 
cool in the winter season is that the growth is 
unnaturally checked, the base of the stems, be- 
comes woody, which is the first stage of the 
dreaded decay of the stems — a disease that has 
brought these Carnations into some degree of 
disrepute. The right kind of culture is that 
which aims at maintaining the plants in full 
growth. When cuttings are taken in the autumn 
and much warmth afforded the plants, they 
become weak, and the tissues soft, and the germ 
of many evils laid. 

8alk of Orchids at West Point.— A sale 
of 122 lots of duplicate plants from the collection 
of S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point, Whalley Range. 
Manchester, was held at West Point by Mr. 
Harold G. Morris, of the firm of Protheroe 
& Morris, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, on 
Thursday, March 14. The sale realised a total of 
£2.203. The highest price for a lot was 800 
guineas, the plant being Odontoglossum crispum 
' ' Britannia " ; a small plant of O. crispum Mundyt 
anum, with two pseudo-bulbs, realised 150 guineas, 
and other high prices were O. crispum Luciani, 
180 guineas ; O. crispum ** Mrs. A. Warburton,'* 
38 guineas ; O. crispum Lindenii. 60 guineas ; O. 
crispum •* Mary Gratrix," a charming white form. 
36 guineas. Among Cypripediums C. The Baron 
secured 120 guineas; four plants of C. Minos 
Youngii realised from 17 to 38 guineas each ; C. 
Leonix, Gratrix's variety, 55 guineas ; two plants 
of Cypripedium Emperor of India, '20 and 22 
guineas respectively, and upwards of 20 guineas 
were obtained for other Cypripediums ; the older 
favourites, such as good forms of C. euryades, 
appearing to have increased in value ; a plant of 
C. euryades magnificum. New Hall Hey variety, 
reaching 46 guineas. White Cattleyas were also 
in favour, and of these C. Hardyana albens 
realised 70 guinea^. A small plant of Lycaste 
Skinneri armeniaca fetched 21 guineas, and small 
plants of L. Samuel Gratrix and Mary Qratrix 10 
and 10} guineas respectively. 

Retirkment of Mr. H. J. Clayton. — *' An 

Old Pupil " writes : " I am sure I shall express the 
feelings of many horticulturists in stating how 
8orry I am to learn that Mr. Clayton's con- 
nection with Grimston Park Gardens, Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, is about to cease. He has been head 
gardener there for 35 years, and his retirement will 
take place on April 16. Having spent several years 
of ray life under him there I can testify that 
a more considerate man to his fellow helpers in 
keeping up the well-known reputation of the 
gardens could not be, but he was also strictly just 
to his employers. I know it will be a great 
wrench for him to leave his work at Grimston, 
having often heard him remark that he thinks he 
has held close communion with every bough and 



twig in the beautiful, well-stocked gardens and 
grounds. As a practical gardener, to use his own 
e^xpression, be did not care to put his garden soil 
into a few small flower pots, but delighted in the 
trees and shrubs. Mr. Clayton's long sustained 
interest in the garden charities is well known. I 
was living at Grimston in 1887 and well remember 
with what keen interest he followed the inception 
of the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund. He has 
been, on and off, churchwarden, &c., for nearly 
80 years, having also managed a small Sunday 
school on one side of the parish during the whole 
time. Being in his 65th year it is out of the 
question his securing another situation, although 
fairly well in health. He has taken a house in 
the village of Ulleskelf, which is a township, like 
Grimston, in the parish of Kirk by Wharfe, and 
hopes to get some employment as a horticultural 
adviser, &c., &c. I am sure he will have the good 
wishes of all who have known him." Mr. 
Clayton is an old and valued correspondent of 
this journal, and on many occasions he has kindly 
sent us specimens from the Grimston Gardens that 
have proved his cultural skill. Our correspondent, 
"An Old Pupil," mentions that Mr. Clayton 
'* followed " the inception of the Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund, but it should be remembered that 
he and the late Mr. Penny were the first to suggest 
simultaneously the formation of the fund. 

LONDON'S ToBAGOO Crop. — *' In spite of 
frosty nights and sunless days London's tobacco 
crop under glass at the Royal Botanic Society's 
gardens in Regent's Park is getting on apace. The 
crop is not large ; it is purely experimental. But 
to make it more interesting a large number of the 
best known varieties of the tobaccos of commerce 
are included. Mr. Hawes, the society's head 
gardener, reports that all the plants, whether 
from Kentucky, Virginia, Havana, or from Turkish, 
German or Dutch seed, are doing well, the adverse 
weather notwithstanding. Some of the seedlings 
are picked out in separate flower pots in which 
they will get individual treatment and the maxi- 
mum of light. In another five or six weeks it is 
confidently asserted that the growing tobacco 
will show the distinctive characteristics of the 
various sorts included in the experiment. The 
public will have a chance of seeing this novel crop 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall in April on the 
occasion of the 3rd International Tobacco Trades 
Exhibition." Tobacco. 

8PKOIAL 8PII1NO Numbers. — As winter gives 
place to spring, so the garden-periodicals bud 
out and manifest signs of increasing energy and 
progress pleasant to witness. The Scottish Gar- 
dener is one of the youngest of the fraternity, 
and, as becomes its age, is fresh and vigorous. 
The spring number is full of good, sound, prac- 
tical articles, and is adorned with numerous 
portraits of practitioners who, as we know, well 
maintain the reputation of Scotch gardeners. A 
note informs us that this is "the first attempt 
at a special number.*' A glance at its pages is 
sufficient to show that the attempt has been a 
highly successful one. The Gardeners^ Magatine 
has slightly altered its size, improved its "get 
up," and in various ways proves its determina- 
tion to keep abreast of the times. The Journal 
of Horticulture caters for the professional gar- 
dener, whose requirements are well looked after. 
It is doing good work in stimulating and en- 
couraging the rising generation. The Gardener 
is bright and lively, and full of information for 
the benefit of the amateur. The amateur is in- 
deed well provided for, as among the number 
of inexpensive journals intended for his benefit 
are included Amateur Gardening, an excellent 
penn3rworth ; Gardening Illustrated, crammed 
with information ; Garden Life, well illustrated ; 
the Gardening World, replete with trustworthy 
information ; and others, all good in their way, 
whether they issue special spring numbers or 
not. 



Can Plants Obtain Nitrogen from thc 

Air p — When it is remembered in how ver»' large 
a proportion nitrogen enters into the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere, it is not to be wondered 
at that the idea should be entertained that plants 
must be able to avail themselves of the supply 
by which they are so copiously surrounded. 
The reiea.ches and cxp.riments of Boussingault 
and of Lawes and Gilbert, however, are almost 
universally accepted as proving that the plant 
does not absorb free nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere. Lately, however, Mr. Thomas 
Jamieson, the "Director of Research'* of the 
Agricultural Research Association of Aberdeen- 
shire, whose report for the year 1906 is before 
us, has strenuously advocated the opposite 
opinion, and asserts positively that the nitrogen 
of the air is "directly absorbed and fixed by 
plants" by means of specialised organs adapted 
for the absorption of nitrogen. Demonstration 
of these statements is, says he, afforded by 
"strictly controlled culture of plants of a gain 
in weight of nitrogen due to absorption from 
the atmosphere." How and by what means the 
iiitrogen is dissociated from the oxygen is not 
explained. This matter is one for the chemist to 
determine. The physiologist will require fur- 
ther proof than is o^ered by Mr. Jamieson, that 
sundry hairs which are common to a very large 
variety of plants have anything to do with the 
absorption of nitrogen. That Mr. Jamieson 
should find nitrogenous compounds in those 
hairs is not remarkable, seeing that they must 
contain in their active state a considerable 
amount of protoplasm, whence that nitrogen 
came, is not to be proved by mere asseirtion that 
it entered the plant by means of these hairs, nor 
do we imagine that the "main work of Rotham- 
sted" (mis-spelt throughout Mr. Jamieson's re- 
port as Rothamstead) is likely to be " overturned 
by the new doctrine." There are other state- 
ments in former reports and rep>eated in this 
one, such as that an " aperture exists at the ex- 
tremity of the root hairs,*' and that "the three 
feathery-like structures in the flowers of cereals 
and grasses are not parts of the female organ 
of the plant (as formerly supposed), but are 
brushes that serve to expel the male organs to 
the air for diffusion of the pollen all around. . 
. . «" We find it difficult to accept these 
statements as correct, though we are aware that 
an aperture has occasionally been seen at the 
end of a root-hair, as by Gas:parinni. We must 
remain, till further evidence is afforded, in 
the position of those teachers "who have to re- 
ceive the material for instruction from the results 
of investigation properly established, and also 
that, if they fail to do so, by assuming greater 
knowledge than the investigators themselves, or 
from other improper reasons, the result is — that 
their students suffer." In view of the great prac- 
tical importance of the subject, we could wish 
Mr. Jamieson's observations and inductions 
could be confirmed. 

Bounty for the Study of Soils.— The 

Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths has made a 
donation of £10.000 to the Lawes Agricultural 
Trust (Rothamsted Experimental Station) to be 
devoted to research in connection with the soil, 
and to be known as the Goldsmiths' Company's 
Fund for Soil Investigation. 

The Decimal System.— At the private view 
on March 13 of the new premises in Kingsway, 
Messrs. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., displayed in 
their vestibule a memorial in favour of the universal 
adoption of the decimal system, which is signed 
by such a diverse section of the community — 
including ph)rsicians. journalists, clergymen, 
educational authorities, barristers, solicitors and 
photographers — as to encourage us to think that 
this system will eventually be adopted in this 
country. 
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PoLEMONiAOEX.— A family to which the Phloi, 
the Cobxa. the Cantua. the Gilias. and various other 
garden flowers belong, ia naturally one which has a 
special iDterest for botanist-gardeners. On this 
account it is of ioterest to note the publication in 
the Pfimuinriiih at a special monograph by Mr. A. 
Bramd, of the Poleraoniacex. The teit is mainly 
in German, but the descriptions of the genera 
and species are in botanical Latin understood by 
specialists everywhere, and illustrated by wood- 
cuts which appeal to all and sundry whatever Ibeir 
nationality may be. The worli ia mainly of 
botanical interest, but as we have said, owing to 
the large number of cultivated forms it appeals to 
horticulturists also. Thus six species of Cobxa 
are mentioned, three of which are figured, Pole- 
raonium includes 18 species, many of which are 
critically analysed so that various sub-species and 
varielies are enumerated. Forty-eight species of 
Phlox are described and tabulated ; of P. panicnlata 
three garden varieties are enumerated. As the result 
of crossing Phlox macniata and P. paniculata a 
wliole host of garden Corras are euumeraled, inctad- 



Brazilian OROHiDa.— M. Cosnuux. whose 
ability is only equalled by his industry, bas 
published in the Hulletin of the Royal Botanical 
Society of Belgium some notes additional to bis 
monumental enumeration of the Brazilian Orchids 
in the Flora Braiilitasii recently completed. 
During the progress of that work and since its 
publication much further information has been 
obtained, a digest of which is given in M. 
COCNIAUX'S memoir. Many additional newly 
discovered Brazilian species are described, and an 
enumeration of the species found in neighbouring 
couniriessuchas IbeGuianas, Paraguay. Uruguay, 
and the Argentine Republic is afforded. Some 
notes on the geographical distribution of the 
species is given from which it appears that tlie 
entice number of species known up to this time in 
Braiil is 1,795, 172 of which are described by M. 
CoGNCAUx as new, 1,470 are Brazilian, and SIS 
extra Brazilian. Of the 1,47G species recorded 
from Brazil I.ISS are exclusively Brazilian, 288 
being _found also beyond the confines of that 
country. Pleurotliallis, Epidendrum, and Onci- 
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ing P, deciissata and 61 varieties meniioned in the 
journal of the R.H.S. 1003, p 649. Phlox pilosa is 
meniioned as itie first of the genus to be cultivated 
in England under the name of trumpet-Bower at 
(lie end of the 17lb or ibe beginning of the lEth 
century. A lai^e number of garden forms of 
P. Drummondi is also tabulated. GiUa. including 
Leptosiphon. is treated in the same way. the author 
being comprehensive in his definition of genera 
but analytic in his treatment of species. A very 
comprehensive index is added, so that the book 
will be most serviceable lo the student of this 
family who is interested in the cultivated forms as 
well as in ibe mild types. 

DlLLKNlua.— The Oxford University Press bas 
published the Dillialan Httbatia : an account 
of the Dillenian collections in the Herbarium 
of the University, together with a biographical 
sketch of Dillenius, selections from his corres- 
pondence, notes, Ac. by G. Clartdge Drdce. 
Hon. MA. , Curator of the Fielding Herbarium. 
edited, with an introduction by S. H. Vines. 
. MA,, F.R.S.. Sherardian Professor of Botany 
in the University. 
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dium have each over 100 representatives in Brazil, 
while there are 41 species of Calasetum and 3^ 
species of Cattieya. Brazil is so vast, equal to 
5-Cih» ol the area of Europe or fifteen times larger 
than France, that extensive districts are still 
botanically unexplored. This is particularly the 
case in Ihe provinces of the centre, the west, and 
the north, so that no doubt many additions have 
yet to be made to our knowledge of its Flora. 
In the meanwhile the gratitude of botanists has 
been more than amply earned by M. Cocncaux. 
who modestly speaks of his 15 years' labours as 
being as little incomplete as he could make tlicm. 



Qardkncrs iNTHt United State*. -At this 

season of the year and far into the spring, there is 
a continued demand for young men as foremen 
and assistants on private estates. Unfortunately 
there are more positions than there are young men 
to fill them. [How different lo Ihe conditions here. 
^Eo.j While it is against the contract labour law 
of Ihe United States to employ any one from 
foreign countries direct, any young man coming to 
New York at Ibis season o( the year would have 
no difiicuity in securing a position and obtaining 



wages from |50'00 to (6000 per month. Should 
any young men care to venture to the United 
States and come to New York tbey would find that 
almost any seedsman would bave upon bis books 
openings for young men as above, or if they 
should communicate with the Ckronidc you could 
put them in communication with me, and I 
sliould be pleased to furnish them with further 
information. Harry 0. Bunyard, 342. Wat I4lh 
Strut, Ntw York. [We should not care to under- 
take the responsibility of advising anyone lo seek 
work in a foreign country, but we will give such 
information as we can. Our own colonies are in 
many ways preferable to Ibe United States. 
-Eo.] 

The Flowkrinq of the Almond. — The 

first flowers on an Almond tree in a favourable 
position in Wandsworth, south-west of London, 
expanded fully on Wednesday last, March 30, 
as against Feiiruary 28 last year, March 7 in 
1905, and March 21 in 1904. 

How ENOLiaH Wonm Crkbp into Ubk ii« 
FoNEiON Lanouaoks. — It is a curious thing lo 
note Ihe adoption of English words in languages 
allied to our owa, and possessing their counlec- 
parls. although not so convenient or expressive. 
Especially is this the case with things connected 
with spcrt, with horses, horse racing and dogs. 
The Iat*st that bas come under our notice is 
Poney-Rasenmaher (mowing macbine of a size 
suitable for being drawn by a pony). The proper 
German word for pony ia kltpfir, or kteiM Pfir^'. 
but the advertiser, Ltjowic MSllih, of Erfurt, 
adopts the word pony to make his advertise- 
ment intelligible to his tnuntrymen. 

Manual op PonEaritv. — Dr. Schuch's 
Manual efFornlry has, we are glad to see, ra|MdIy 
attained to the dignity of a "classic. " Tbefourth 
volume of the manual devoted to forest- protection 
is now before us in a second edition (BRADenKv, 
AcNBw ft Co), This is the work of Mr, FisBsit, 
and consists mainly In a free translation of Dr. 
Hbbs' 4Ermaii work entitled Dtr ForituhnU. Mr, 
FisusR is more than competent to bave given us 
an original work suited especially to British reqaire- 
ments, but in any case those interested in forestry are 
under great obligations to him for what he baa done. 
The subject matter deals with the necessary pro- 
teclion of forests, and it is humiliating to find 
that " protection against man " occupies so large a 
portion of the volume. The protection of the 
forest against animals of all kinds also fills a larga 
portion of tbe book. The description of the 
various insects and fungi destructive to forests is 
very valuable and should be in every forester's 
office for reference. Atmospheric and climatal 
influences are also discussed, so that the whole 
forms a treatise which will be of the greatest 
service to every practitioner. The fact that it is 
in a second edition confirms our assertion and 
absolves DS from the necessity of alluding in 
further detail tc ' 



-NolamrUiOrckiiUit 

du Urisil tt da Raiom Veiltiui, par Alfred Cogniaux- 
Eut IndEpendantdu Congo, EnlnuralioH du planUt 

ricolllei par Emilt Laurenl. par E, de Wildemni. 
Fascicule IV., pages 1X,-CXX,, and 3S5-450 ; pi, 
CVn.-CyiUl.-BulUlit du yardiHlmpirial BotBHigui 
dt St. Ptlirsbourg. Tome VI.. Liviaiaon 5-6.— Z.!/* 
and Flov/trt, by Maurice Maeterlinck. George Allen. 
—Board of Agriculture and Fiiheiies. Leaflet No. IBO. 
jDorfdrr— LeiBel No. 1B2. CrimMtt Clovtr.—Hgri- 
cultural Slatiadcs, 1906. Ritnm of Product of Cropi 
in Grtat Britain, "judging by the yie^d per acre, 
1906 ranks as one of the most satisfactory years on 
record for the principal farm crops. Every crop, wiih 
the exception of meadow Hay and Hops, was retumed 
as alrove the average." — P*i>(t^flp*i( Monthly. 
March, An article herein by Mr. Crabtrce suggests 
that panchromatic photography may be widely used in 
the future for flov«r- photography. —7"fti; CaTd4tl City. 
March. Includes a highly satisfactory report of the 
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VEBETABLES, 

NEW ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

Although well-prepared beds of Asparagus, 
if kept free from weeds and top-dressed yearly with 
rich manure, salt, and an occasional sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda, will produce good *' heads " in 
plenty for a great number of years, it is never- 
theless advisable to renew certain of the beds at 
intervals. In some gardens the soil is naturally 
adapted to the growth of Asparagus and very little 
more is needed to produce satisfactory * 'heads'* 
than good culture, but when the land is clayey, 
stubborn and ill -drained, much needs to be done 
if a good crop is desired. A rich, deep, sandy 
loam, containing some well-decayed manure, suits 
Asparagus, therefore, if the soil is of a stiff, heavy 
nature, it should be thoroughly drained — for 
nothing is more fatal to the plant than stagnant 
moisture-^and well cultivated to a depth of 
2) feet. When preparing the ground for plant- 
ing, set out the beds with stakes, allowing a 
width of 6 feet for the bed, which will be suffi- 
cient for planting three rows. Next dig out the 
soil to the required depth ; if the land is wet, 
2^ to 3 feet will not be too much, and if it 
requires draining, place a couple of drains in 
the trench the whole length of the bed. At the 
bottom of the trench place a layer of about 9 
inches of old broken bricks, clinkers, or similar 
material, and on this several inches of long "[Manure. 
If the soil is of a heavy nature, mix plenty of road 
scrapings, leaf-mould, or other material that will 
lighten it, and add sweet manure to the soil as the 
filling of the trench proceeds. The bed should be 
raised several inches above the ground level. 
Although the best time for making new beds of 
Asparagus is in the autumn, they can also be pre- 
pared, with success, in March. 

I have just prepared two very large beds on land 
that needed no artificial drainage, nor the addition 
of any material for lightening its texture, it being 
naturally light and full of grit. The site was 
staked out, the soil opened to a depth of 15 inches, 
and the subsoil was trenched for a depth of 18 
inches. Some manure was incorporated with the 
subsoil, and over this was placed a good layer of 
rotten manure, and next about 6 inches of the soil 
with a sprinkling of salt. The bed was made 
9 inches above the ground level, and the surface 
soil may be turned over again before planting, but 
this will be decided upon later. I intend planting 
three rows of Asparagus in each bed, and this will 
allow a space of 2 feet between the plants each 
way. Planting will be done at the beginning of 
April, just as the young growths are developing. 
Cultivators who wish to raise their own plants can 
sow the seeds in drills drawn 3 inches deep on the 
beds where they are to remain. When large enough 
thin the plants to the required distance. The seeds 
can also be sown in boxes, in which case they 
should be dropped into holes 8 inches apart, and 
their germination hastened in frames to ensure the 
seedlings being ready for transplanting in May. 
H. Marhham, Wrotham Park, Bartut. 

KALES AT WISLEY. 
The following members of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Mr. W. Bates (chairman) ; and Messrs. 
Lyne, Willard, Beckett, Reynolds, H. J. Wright, 
Foster, Jaques, and A. Dean journeyed to Wis- 
ley Gardens on Friday, 8th inst., to inspect 
a trial of Kales. The whole of the plants of 
the broad-leaved or Buda, and the Asparagus 
sections had succumbed to frost or disease, and, 
remembering how some years ago a fungoid at- 
tack swept off all this section of Kales at Chis- 
wick, the general opinion was that fungus (bac- 
terium) and not the weather was the primary 
cause of failure. The taller and stronger- 
growing broad-leaved types, including Chou 
de Milan, Thousandhead, and Jersey Cab- 
bage were comparatively unharmed, and of 



these the Chou de Milan was the best, 
although it was not a really good stock. 
Next were inspected three stocks of cot- 
tagers* Kale, and of these the best was one hav- 
ing a greater proportion of green leafage than 
the others, and a more compact habdt. Some 
hearting Kales seen were not in good condition, 
and they did not commend themselves to Uie 
committee. Neither did the few stocks of varie- 
gated Kales, nor the purple curled Kales. Of 
this latter type, undoubtedly the best was the 
dwarf purple variety Arctic. A very ctirious 
and novel Kale is Chou de Russie. This forms 
almost hearting heads of deeply cut or laciniated 
leafage, and produces sprouts in great profusion 
on the stems. It was selected by the committee 
for award (see p. 196). The Scotch curled green 
Kales were numerous, and these included both 
tall and dwarf forms. A breadth of the old t<dl 
Scotch variety showed how greatly improved 
were the modern stocks of this type. Ultimately, 
the following varieties were recommended for 
Awards of Merit:— Tall green Scotch (James 
Veitch & Sons) \ Dwarf Moss, green curled 
(James Carter and Co.); Cottagers' Kale 
(James Veitch & Sons), Chou de Russie (James 
Carter & Co.) ; and Selected Medium, green 
curled (Kent and Brydon). Afterwards the 
committee inspected the gardens generally. A 
sowing of some 150 stocks of Onions has been 
made for comparison and trial. Ground has 
also been prepared for a trial of Cactus Dah- ^ 
lias. Special interest was displayed in a busti 
of Erica lusitanica codonodes, 6 feet in height, 
in full bloom, and in the young vines in the 
new vinery, all of which havp madp fine rods 
with short joints. A, D. 



TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
SCOTTISH GARDENS.* 

(ConclutUd from page 169.) 
MONXSITH. 

Monreith is situated near %t end of the pro- 
monotory in Wigtownshire that ^uts out towards 
the Isle of Man, between „Luc6^%ay and Wig- 
town Bay. Bein^ almost on the extreme south- 
west of Scotland, with water on three sidfes, the 
climate ia necessarily mild and moist, and suited 
to many forms of tree and shrub growth. How 
rapidly some of these grow will be seen from 
the following notes. Monreith is the home of 
Sir Herl>ert Maxwell, who, among his many in- 
terests, regards forestry, I l>elieve, as not the 
least. 

Pinus insignis, planted in the winter of 
1883-4, is now 66 feet high, its growth clean and 
erect, and that of a single year sometimes over 
4 feet in length. P. monticola, planted in 1875, 
is 63 feet high and 4 feet 5 inches in girth. 
Cupressus macrocarpa, planted less than thirty 
years ago, is 60 feet high, with a trunk 7 feet '5 
inches in girth — a model of health and vigour. 
These three trees are perhaps the most notable 
examples of rapid growth, but other evidences 
of the generous climate are to be seen in the 
fine trees of Thuya gigantea, Juniperus vir- 
giniana, Cupressus (Chamaecyparis) nootkaten- 
sis, C. sempervirens, and Abies nobilis. In 
some plantations of Scots Pines and Larches 
made by Sir Herbert a few years ago it was in- 
teresting to note that a few specimens 
of the Japanese Picea ajanensis were mak- 
ing the best headway, the "leads'* of some 
this season being already over 2 feet long. 
Abies Nordmanniana, although it evidently ^ew 
well in its early days, has proved a failure 
owing to the attacks of a scale insect and of a 
fungoid pest — Peridermium elatinum — which 
causes curious gouty, barrel-shaped protuber- 
ances on the branches. 

There is a charming old-fashioned garden at- 
tached to the bouse where are growing some 
striking shrubs. I noted Rhododendron barba- 
tum, Chionanthus virginicus, 10 ieti high and 
as much through, and Olearia Haastii, 9 feet 
high and 15 feet through. Lilium giganteum is 
perfectly at home here ; one spike I saw carried 
twenty flowers. 

•Contributed to the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion by Mr. W. J. Beaii. 



Castle Kennedy. 

Castle Kennedy is close to Loch Ryan, in Wig- 
townshire, and a long way to the south-west of 
Perthshire. The climate, whilst equally moist, 
is considerably warmer, and a different class of 
trees and shrubs is growing here. Escallonias, 
for example, especially E. macrantha, thrive 
as well as they do in Cornwall, and are evi- 
dently held in about the same esteem as Laurels 
in less favoured places. Callistemons were 
flowering freely, and Eucalyptus Globulus was 
35 feet high. Olearia macrodonta, which I saw 
so fine at Inverewe, in Ross-shire, was here 
equally good. The prevailing type of Rhodo- 
dendron is Himalayan, either the pure species 
(especially R. arboreum, R. Thomsoni, and R. 
campanulatum) or hybrids in which their 
" blood " predominates. A further evidence of 
the character of the climate was afforded by 
Richardia africana growing in an open pond', 
and flowering freely. 

I should think Castle Kennedy is one of the 
best watered inland demesnes in Britain. The 
gardens are situated chiefly on a neck of land 
between two lochs known as *' Black " and 
" White " respectively, and there are several 
ponds and minor pieces of water t>esides. .From 
a landscape point of view, one of the remark • 
able features of the place is the amount of ter- 
racing that has been done. Many of the natural 
mounds an^ hollows have been squared and 
trimmed, the slopes made into terraces, and the 
ponds rounded. There are also formal elevated 
mounds from which good views of the gardens 
and lochs are to be seen. This kind of land- 
scape art was more to the taste of a bygone 
time than it is to that of the present day. When 
newly done, its aspect must have been crude 
and hard, but the softening hand of time has 
done much to ameliorate its hard lines, and 
where an arboreal vegetation does not grow, a 
thick, well-kept turf covers it all. We must say 
of this phase of Castle Kennedy, what applies 
equally well to the formal garden at Drummond, 
and to the topiary work of Levens -. oi^ may not 
care to copy it, but it is in its way unique, and 
one would be sorry were it to be destroyed. 

Here, as in so many Scottish gardens, the 
Conifers are the chief objects of interest. Arau- 
caria imbricata is very fine, and produces cones 
regularly ; there is a striking avenue of large 
specimens, one of which (it may not have been 
the largest) had a trunk 7 feet in girth. Equally 
striking to me, and less bizarre in its effect, 
was an aveilue of Cupressus macrocarpa ; one of 
the tallest was 60 feet high ; another, branching 
low, was 9 feet 8 inches in girth at 2 feet from 
the ground. I saw many excellent specimens uf 
various Silver Firs : Abies Webbiana, girthing 
6 feet,* frith its naturally sown seedlings spring- 
ing up around ; A. Nordmanniana, also self- 
s6^hi ; A. cephalonica, 63 feet high and 9^ feet 
in girth ; the rare Himalayan A. Pindrow, CO 
f6et high B.ni 4 feet 5 inches in girth ; the still 
rarer A. religibsa, from Mexico (the only speci- 
men I saw in Scotland), 40 feet high ; Picea 
polita, 20 feet high, well-furnished and well- 
fonhed ; and Cryptomeria japonica, 50 feet 
high, with the unusual girth of 6 feet 3 inches. 

The Holm Oak is not so fine individually 
here as it is at iKew, but a grove of forty of 
them gave o^e an idea of the ** Ilex" woods of 
Southern Europe. I have already alluded to the 
Rhododendrons, but all the Ericaceous plants 
are remarkably well-grown. Pieris floribunda 
was 10 feet high, the scarce P. mariana, 7 feet 
high and through, Kalmia angustifolia, 6 feet 
high, Cassandras, 4 feet high, and many more 
equally notable. 



TRADE MEMORANDUM. 



Rat Poison. — It is stated that the ase of a method dis> 
covered by Dr. Danysz, of the Pa«teur Institute, Paris, has 
proved an unqualified success. What we suppose is a 
similar preparation has been discovered in Copenhagen, and 
hat been placed on the market under the name Ratio. Both 
preparations are said to be harmless, except to rats and 
mice, and free from objection. Rats are not only extremely 
destructive, but they are now known to be the carriers of 
plague, and perhaps other diseases. It is, it appear», not the 
rat itself but the flea which infests the rat which conveys 
the poison to the human being. We have no personal know- 
ledge of either of these preparations, but we may add that 
particulars may be obtained from the Danysz Company, 02, 
Leadenhall Street, and from the Ratin Company, 17, Grace- 
church Street, London. 
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HOIE CORRESPONDENeE. 

(TiU Editor does not hold himsiif responsible for the 
opinions expressed ty his correspondents.) 

Camellia Flowkrs from the Open.— I am 

sending two Camellias plucked from a tree in the 
open in one of the shrubberies at Huntsbam 
Court. I planted several Camellias from tubs 
last autumn, and the flower buds on the tree from 
which the blooms were gathered were then small, 
but notwithstanding all the frost we have had 
(20^ were registered on February 8), they have 
developed. I also planted out a variegated single 
variety, but the buds halt developed and then fell 
ofl^. iV. H. CoUett, Huntsham Court Gardens, Bamp- 
ton, N. Devon. 

Daphne odora (indica).— In the south-west, 
where it is grown in the open, this is invariably 
known as D. indica. In some gardens it has 
attained a large size, a shrub in this neighbourhood 
being over 6 feet in height. It appears quite 
hardy and its deliciously-scented blossoms bear 
several degrees of frost without injury. Here, 
during the cold weather, we experienced ten 
degrees of frost on four nights, which killed 
several tender things, including Salvia leucantha, 
Arctotis aureola. A. aspera arborescens. Solanum 
aviculare, Gazania longiscapa. Moraea (Iris) 
Kobinsoniana, Myoporum Isetum, Calceolaria 
Burbidgei and Psoralea pinnata, but a week later 
I cut SO bloom-clusters from my Daphne, which 
were quite fresh and uninjured. The perfume of 
these when they are brought into the house is 
delightful. The great drawback to this Daphne is 
that it is generally propagated by grafting, for 
grafted plants are seldom satisfactory. I have 
raised several from my bush by layering, and it 
can also be increased by cuttings of halt-ripened 
shoots placed in sandy peat and kept in the propa- 
gating frame until rooted. S. W, Fitzhcrbert, 
Kingswear, S. Devon, 

Lenten Roses (hellebores). — A fewvears 
ago I had the pleasure of receiving some of Mr. 
Archer-Hind's varieties, following upon the receipt 
of a box of exquisite blooms. These plants 
have flowered with me several times, and they 
are very beautiful and vastly superior to the 
ordinary seedlings which can. be purchased ; 
in most cases better even than the named varieties 
which have been in cultivation for some time. 
The form is varied, and the colours present all the 
breadth of range mentioned by Mr. Fitzherbert. As 
he remarks, there are flowers from the purest 
white to the deepest maroon red. with beautifully 
spotted Varieties besides. It is surprising tha,t 
these flowers are not more commonly raised from 
seeds, for. although they take some little tfme to 
form plants capable of flowering, |hey [^e suffi- 
ciently compensating. Some oi the strains of seed 
to be purchased are very good, but if ther^t^t 
results are desired recourse must be had to seed 
saved from one's own plants, care being taken tp 
secure that they are gathered from the best plants 
alone. Another successful raiser of Lenten Rose 
seedlings whose flowers I have seen is Mr. Joseph 
Mallender. of Hodsock Priory Gardens. Worksop. 
Mr. Mallender has some very finely-coloured 
flowers, and a box of blooms he sej^ me a few 
years ago included some of great t>eauty and of 
fine colouring. There is no doubt that ^me of 
Mr. Archer-Hind's and some of Mr. Mallender's 
are superior in their way to the majority of the 
named Continental varieties.- sent out some years 
ago, beautiful as some of these are. 5. Amott. 

Cure for Bio-bud in Blaok Currants. 

— Through the medium of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
may I draw the attention of all growers of Black 
Currants to the importance of treating their trees 
with lime and sulphur wherever affected with the 
Black Currant Gall-mite? The first application, 
which should be dusted on, should be given at 
the end of this month, and should consist of 
one part of ground, unslaked lime to two parts 
of sulphur by weight. The second application 
should be put on a fortnight later, and consist of 
slightly less than one part of lime to two and a 
quarter parts of sulphur. A fortnight after this 
again dust the bushes with still less lime — say half 
a part to two and a half parts of sulphur. 
The dusting should be done in the early morning 
when the dew is on the bushes. This method of 
treatment has so far proved most effective, and 
I shall be glad to learn of the results from any who 
may use it this season. Walter E. Collinge, The 
Umvenity Departme>»t oj Economic Zoology, Bir- 
mingham March 14, 1907. 



NioOTiANA 8ander>c HYBRIDS— For flower- 
ing at this season of the year these hybrids are 
valuable. I have a batch of plants in flower, and 
the colours are beautiful, especially those of crim- 
son and purple shades. I have found it desirable 
not to pot them into large pots as the plants when 
growing too vigorously take up such a lot of room 
with their bottom foliage. I sowed the seed early 
in the autumn of last year, transplanted the seed- 
lings into boxes and when they were large enough 
potted them mto 8 and 4-inch pots. Many of 
the plants are 2 feet in height, and some are taller. 
They have a pleasing appearance in the green- 
house, rearing their heads of bloom above many 
of the other plants. W. H. Collett, Huntsham 
Court Gardens, Bampton, N. Devon. 

Narcissus not Flowerinq (see p. 159).— In 
a note of mine on the above subject there is an 
editorially interposed line which says : " The rudi- 
ments of'^ the flower are formed in the spring, or 
not at all." This does not quite agree with my 
experience based on observation through many 
years. "Spring," of course, is a somewhat ex- 
pansive term, but that season has long passed 
oefore it is possible to discover any signs of the 
new flower-bud. What happens is this. Up to 
the middle or end of May, and later in some 
varieties of Narcissus, the functions of the plants 
are direced to the putting forth of all the stored 
up energies of a past season, and long after the 
flower-stem has been removed there is a continu- 
ance of stem-growth from the bulb. Frequently 
a flowering stem after having been plucked from 
the plant at the ground level will extend to 
six inches or more, often to nine inches, the 
foliage meanwhile extending and developing. 
This growth in a moist season is long continued, 
and so long as this is the case the bulb is of an 
impressionable degree of softness. While this 
softness is observable — and it is evident in the 
more perpetual rooting varieties or sections till 
well into the month of June — I take it no bud-for- 
mation is possible. Later on, when the fully 
mature stage has been reached by the leaves, con- 
solidation of the tissues of the bulb is set up anew, 
and. working on the principle that the house has 
first to be built and subsequently furnished, the 
germ of flowering, or the rudiments of the flower, 
would be the finale to the season's work. But 
only rarely in the month of Julv is the rudimen- 
tary bud discoverable in the bulb of a Daffodil, 
even when a high magnifying power is employed ; 
and. judged by subsequent progress within the 
bulb while the latter is in the stage referred to as 
" dormant," it must be exceedingly minute in the 
month named. Later on in August, September 
and October, while the bulb remains in the dry 
state and out of the ground, the progress and 
development of the flower-bud within the bulb is 
very interesting. In the early part of the first- 
named month the rudimentary bud of pin point 
size or larger may be found, while in October the 
shapely bud. the true outline of the upper portion 
of the scape and the miniature ^reen leaves are all 
revealed. To those who seek information on the 
point I know of nothing affording greater interest 
than the subject of bud development within the bulb. 
By selecting a few dozens of bulbs of equal size and 
cutting a few open each week to note the progress 
made, much valuable information may be obtained. 
The same bulbs may be used in two different ways, 
and by making one or more transverse cuts some 
useful hints may be gathered concerning the modes 
of increase, the progressive direction of bulb 
growth, and other things. E. H. Jenkins, Hampton 
Hill. 

The Seasons at Ventnor.— I find the winter 
has killed many plants that have thriven out-of- 
doors here for years past. Very large trees of 
Eucalyptus are killed, also the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums that cover the fronts of some of the 
bouses are dead, the fine old bushes of white 
Marguerites are also killed. Last year at this 
time I found flowering out-of-doors Cycla- 
men latifolium. Daphne indica rubra, Cytisus. 
Marguerites. Ivy-lea\ed Pelargoniums, Roses, 
Wallflowers. Polyanthus, and Violets in variety. 
This year there is scarcely a flower, excepting 
Primroses and Violets. In a notable garden at 
St. Lawrence the winter had played havoc with 
hardy Cacti. Cereus and Opuntias are killed 
down to the ground, also one or two choice Yuccas. 
Cyclamen latifolium have suffered but not so 
severely, Sparmannia africana also is cut down. 
Myrtles have suffered somewhat. The gardener 
told me that for several days he registered 12*^ of 
frost day fmd night. There were few plants in 



flower here such as Anemones, Daffodils. Primroses, 
Winter Aconite, and the beautiful little Saxifraga 
Grisebachii. Another garden I was in had all the 
variegated Aloes killed. What seemed to me 
rather a novelty were quantities of seedling Laurus- 
tinus and Sweet Bays coming up under the old 
trees, the gardener said he had never found them 
seed and come up ki such quantities before. T. P. , 
Ventnor. 

Works of Ruskin. — May I call the attention 
of my fellow-gardeners to the recently published 
works of Ruskin at 6d. eeich ? For vears I have 
longed to be a possessor of some of these getns of 
literature, but the price has been too high ; now. 
happily, that barrier is removed. " A Joy For 
Ever," ** Unto This Last," and "The Two Paths," 
are published by George Allen. London. H, 
Williams, Tr evince, Redruth. 

Garden Nomenol^ture.— It is fortunate for 
those who grow fruits and vegetables, that gen- 
erally the names of the many varieties found are 
short and easily pronounced. The worst examples 
perhaps in fruit are found amongst Pears, so many 
of which have long French appellations, but 
these, so far as possible, Britishers shorten, and 
yet they are clearly recognisable. In the matter 
of abbreviations, the market-people are doubt- 
less great sinners, but the fact that with them, as 
with all who are growers, short, easily-pro- 
nounced appellations are most favoured, 
should weigh with raisers when they 
christen their products. Happily, even 
among the most difficult names in fruit 
or vegetables, none can at all compare with 
those quoted and so properly animadverted upon 
by Mr. Watson. The poor gardener has to bear 
many sins and sorrows, but it is unfair to him 
that he should, by outsiders, be credited with 
originating the tongue-splitting and barbarous 
names he so often, and, it is to be feared, not 
always correctly, has to pronounce. With all 
classes of ordinary gardeners, and most certainly 
with the public, short crisp names are most in 
favour. Long terms, especially those that are of 
Latin or Greek derivation, are difficult to spell 
and write, and many a good thing has had to 
suffer because its long, difficult appellation 
created aversion. It is too often the case that 
an attempt is made to convey in a name some 
information as to the character of the product 
in question. That effort usually fails. Thus, in 
Peas we can well dispense with Marrowfats and 
Prolifis. Gradus, Daisy, or Autocrat are 
simple terms easily recollected, and are far 
better than other appellations of some three or 
four words. If such economy in naming coufd 
run through all sections of garden-products, 
there would be for them great gain and wider 
popularity. A.D. 

The Earliest Book on Conifers De 

Afboribus, by P. B. Cenomani, was published in 
Paris in 1553, and is the earliest known work 
entirely devoted to coniferous trees. There are 
64 pages, in which, amongst others, the genus 
Pinus, Cedrus, Thuja and Cupressus are in- 
cluded, and the illustrations are remarkably 
clear and truthful. It seems surprising at so early 
a date to find Pinus Pinaster, P. teda, and 
Cedrus major (Libani) so carefully described 
and figured. A. D. Webster. [We find no refer- 
ence to "Cenomani" in Pritzel. Probably the 
book intended is Piere Belongs De Arboribus 
Coniferis, &c., Paris, 155S.— Ed.I 

MuSA Ensete. — For several years I have not 
grown this valuable species in tubs for sub-tropical 
groups, but have planted them in position in boles 
filled with rich soil. The plants so treated 
require less watering and produce larger leaves, 
which ha^e a brighter midrib (this colour is per- 
haps its greatest attraction] than those plants 
which are plunged in tubs or large pots. After the 
leaves are spoilt by frosts, a few degrees do no 
harm, the leaves are cut off and the plants are 
lifted with a spade with 8 or 4 inches of soil around 
the stems and stored in a shed with the Cannas. 
Towards the end of March all the old soil is 
shaken off. the roots are trimmed, and the plant« 
are put into as small pots as can be convenientlv 
used, employing a compost of two parts of roughly 
broken loam and one part of leaf soil, with a good 
sprinkling of bone meal and sand, pressing the 
compost moderately firm. If ramme^I bard, 
small leaves will result. The plants are then 
placed in an early vinery and soon develop their 
leaves. In due course they are hardened and 
planted out, usually at the end of May. A. C. 
Barilett. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

Makch 19. — ^Visitors to the Vincent Square 
Hall on Tuesday last had no reason to lament 
the absence of horticultural exhibits, for the 
building was filled with them. The Souih 
African Exhibition had been removed, bag and 
baggage, only a few hours previously, and the 
superintendent was at work in the hall in con- 
nection with that removal as late as one o'clock 
on Tuesday morning, but nothing of this work 
was apparent at the meeting on that day. 
The hall was delightfully gay with Orchids, 
Carnations, Hippeastrums, Cinerarias, forced 
flowering shrubs, and a most miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants and flowers. The Oschid 
Committee recommended three Awards of 
Merit, and the Floral Committee four Awards 
of Merit. The Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee recommended a First-Class Certificate 
to a variety of Kale after trial at Wisley. 

In the afternoon, 38 new Fellows were elected, 
and Mr. Barbour James delivered a lecture on 
"Horticulture in British Guiana.'* 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq, (chairman); and 
Messrs. C. T. Druery, W. G. Baker, J. W. Barr, 
F. Page Roberts, T. W. Turner, G. Reuthe, C. 
Blick, J. F. McLeod, C. J. Salter, Jno. Jen- 
nings, Geo. Gordon, C, R. Fielder, Herbert J. 
Cutbush, James Douglas, W. Bain, Charles 
Dixon, Arthur Turner, Chas. E. Pearson, A. R. 
Goodwin, E. H. Jenkins, R. C. Notcutt, George 
Paul, M. J. James, R. Hooper Pearson, R. C. 
Reginald Nevill, and R. W. Wallace. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., displayed a magnificent group of 
forced flowering shrubs of the usual subjects, 
such as Azaleas, Magnolias, Spiraeas, Wistarias, 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Ribes, Forsythia, &c. 
Some idea of the size of the exhibit may be 
formed when we state that it required eight 
large vans to convey the plants. The group 
was well arranged, and was enhanced with 
Ferns, Palms, Maples, &c., interspersed. As 
a separate exhibit, Messrs. Cutbush displayed 
a seasonable assortment of rock-garden plants, 
prominent among which was a specimen of 
Stylophorum diphyllum in flower. (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgate, Lon- 
don, N., also exhibited a fine array of forced 
shrubs, a feature of which were grand plants 
of Azaleas, and beautiful specimens of Lilacs. 
These, with Magnolias, Viburnum, Ericas, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda, and other showy sub- 
jects formed an exhibit of great beauty. (Silver- 
Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, staged a group of forced 
shrubs, utilising a number of well-flowered Cle- 
matis, of large flowering varieties, as an edging 
to the group. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, Herts, staged a group of Lilacs in flower. 
The plants, which were home raised, were pretty 
examples, being compact and crowned with 
their beautiful racemes, mostly of double 
flowers. ^Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitcii & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed interesting shrubs in 
flower, including the new Jasminum primu- 
linum, Clematis montana rubens, a double 
variety of the white Prunus sinensis, Cerasus 
serrulata, greenhouse varieties of Rhododen- 
drons, and some splendid Azaleas. On an ad- 
joining table Messrs. Veitch staged 120 seed- 
ling Hippeastrums of their excellent strain, 
and Clivias, Carnations, and other greenhouse 
plants. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
made a brilliant display with bunches of Zonal 
Pelargoniums of the finest varieties, and a batch 
of star and florists' Primulas of an excellent 
strain. The variety Reward of the stellata type 
has '* pips " of an extraordinary size ; the 
colour is white, with a beautiful yellow "eye." 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. R. Gill, Tremough Gardens, Penrhyn, 
Cornwall, displayed about 50 seedlings and 20 
named varieties pf Rhododendrons, all from the 
open ground. At the back were paintings of 
many species and hybrids of Rhododendrons, 
executed by Mrs. Gill, in natural colours. The 



group also contained sprays of Pieris (Andro- 
meda) japonica, Erica codonodes, &c., the free- 
dom of flowering and luxuriance of growth be- 
ing remarkable. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, staged flowering Peaches, especially 
beautiful being the double white variety, the 
Ion? growths of which were studded with the 
milk-white blossoms. Forsythias and Clematis 
indivisa lobata were intermingled with the 
Peaches. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mrs. Williams, Gerran, Cornwall (gr. Mr. E. 
Martin), staged vases of Violet Princess of 
Wales. 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, Kent, showed 
a splendid batch of the beautiful Rose Rich- 
mond, and other equally good blooms of Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Frau Karl Druschki, and Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford. ^Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. T. Rochford & Sons, Broxbourne, 
Herts, staged a batch of the handsome Nephro- 
lepis exaltata Todeaoides, which formed the 
subject of our supplementary illustration in our 
issue for December 29. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. H. Burnett, St. Margaret's Nurseries, 
Forest Road, Guernsey, staged a group of 
winter-flowering Carnations, very similar to the 
exhibit which secured him the premier award 
at the recent exhibition of the Winter-Flowering 
Carnation Society. The beautiful variety Mrs. 
H. Burnett was much admired. (Silver Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr. A. F. DuTTON, Iver, Bucks, had an ex- 
hibit of these popular flowers in most of the 
best varieties, for which a Silver Banksian 
Medal was awarded, and another excellent dis- 
play of these Carnations was staged by Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, who also 
exhibited greenhouse flowering plants, includ- 
ing some Cyclamen of pretty shades of colours. 

Lachenalia Nelsoni was shown very finely 
by Mr. Bischoffsheim, Warren House Gardens, 
Stanmore (gr. Mr. J. Doig). There were up- 
wards of forty plants in 5-inch to 6-inch pots, 
some of the pots having ten strong flower spikes. 
The effect of the buttercup-yellow coloured 
flowers was much admired, and, viewed from a 
short distance, the inflorescences looked like 
miniature candelabra. (Bronze Banksian 
M*edal.) 

Clematises in such profusion as to suggest the 
coming of another Temple Show were shown 
by Mr. H. B. May, Dyson Road Nursery, Ed- 
monton. These were nice plants in small pots, 
and were very freely flowered. The variety 
Marcel Moser, as usual, appeared very superior, 
but the white Mrs. Quilter, the mauve-coloured 
Lawsoniana of very large size, the deep-blue- 
coloured Lord Nevill, and many others were 
included in the group. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray Nurseries, 
Dunstable, had excellent bunches of tree Carna- 
tion flowers, and also blooms of several varie- 
ties of Roses, as the brilliant Richmond, which 
gained an Award of Merit at the last meeting, 
Frau Karl Druschki, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, showed a 
large group of Cinerarias. On this occasion the 
plants were of the stellate-flowered type, and a 
particular strain in which the margins of the 
segments are rolled lengthways under them- 
selves '* revolute." The effect, therefore, is in- 
creasedly stellate, and the strain has been de- 
scribed as " Cactus flowered." The flowers are 
very pretty for decorative uses, and some may 
prefer them to those which produce larger 
flowers. In habit the plants are dwarf-growing 
like the florists' Cineraria rather than lax as the 
stellate type. The colours are varied and bright. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

The old-fashioned Thyrsacanthus rutilans, a 
brilliant, winter-flowering greenhouse plant 
with pendulous racemes of scarlet, tubular 
flowers, was well shown by Lord Aldenham, 
Aldenham House, Elstree (gr. Mr. E. Beckett). 
The racemes were more than 3 feet in length. 
All the plants were arranged on stands 12 or 14 
inches in height, and the plants themselves were 
more than 2 feet high ; still the racemes reached 
the table, which was covered with white paper 
for effect. A selection of early-flowering shrubs 
was exhibited as sprays from the same garden, 
including Berberis japonica, Prunus Davidiana 
alba. Daphne Mezereum alba, Lonicera fra- 
grantissima, also Alnus, Corylus, and Salix 
species, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 



E. A. Hambro, Esq., Hayes Place, Kent (gr. 
Mr. G. Grandfield), filled the whole of one side 
of a table with a collection of Alpine and other 
plants in pots. This collection included excel- 
lent specimens of many pretty and rare plants. 
Daphne Blagayana, for instance, was shown in 
a 10-inch or 12-inch pot, a good specimen in 
flower. Many of the Prin^as, Hepaticas, Mus- 
caris, &c., also bulbous plants were in bloom. 
P. denticulata alba was especially good. Some 
of the Saxifragas, Sempervivums, and others 
were shown, though not in bloom. The collec- 
tion was studded and somewhat over-shadowed 
by half-a-dozen or so very large plants of Rho- 
dodendron praecox in flower. (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Hardy Plant Nursery, Kes- 
ton, Kent, showed many interesting hardy 
flowers, Irises, Primulas, Crocuses, Anemones, 
Hepaticas, &c., and inflorescences of Rhododen- 
drons. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W., displayed a selection of 
seasonable hardy flowers, principally of Alpine 
and rock-garden species, among which were 
roticed such fine things as Crocus biflorus 
Alexandras, Anemone blanda scythica, Tulipa 
Korolkowii, Noccea (Iberis) stylosa, Junip)erus 
hibernica compressa, &c., and many Daffodils 
and other spring bulbous flowers. 

The Craven Nursery Company, Clapham, 
Yorkshire, showed Alpine plants, including a 
beautiful collection of Saxifragas, among which 
we noticed magnificent specimens of Saxifraga 
Burseriana, the variety Gloria having extra large 
flowers. There were also grand plants of S. 
Griesbachi, S. Boydii alba, S. Frederici, 
Augusti vera, &c. 

Exhibits of Alpine and rcck-garden plants 
were also displayed by the Misses Hopkins, 
Barming, neir Maidstone, Kent ; Messrs. John 
Peed & Sons, Forest Hill ; Messrs. T. S. Ware 
& Sons, Ltd., Feltham (Silver Banksian 
Medal) ; and Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, 
Sussex. 

A new species of Thibaudia was shown by J. 
T. Bennett-Poe, Esq., Holmwood, Cheshunt, 
to which we shall refer on a future occasion. 

Awards of Merit. 

Magnolia Soulangeana nigra. — This is the 
deepest-coloured form of this well-known 
variety. The flowers are of an exceedingly rich 
brownish-purple shade. In other respects the 
variety is like the type, especially in the form 
of the flowers which are well coloured in the 
interior, although the shade is much deeper on 
the exterior. Shown by Messrs. R. & G, Cuth- 
bert. 

Rkododrendron " Duke of Cornwall.^'' — This is 
one of the most brilliant-coloured Rhododen. 
drons, being of bright-red colour, which lights 
up grandly under the rays of the sun. It was 
raised as a cross from a variety of R. arbo- 
reum, and the species R. barbatum. The leaves 
are 10 inches long, 2 inche?; across at the widest, 
and almost smooth on the under surface. The 
variety is described as being as hardy as R. Pink 
Pearl, R. Kewense X, &c. Shown by Mr. K. 
Gill, Tremough, Devon. 

'Rhododendron Keittense X. — This is a well- 
known and beautiful hybrid raised at Kew from a 
cross between R. Griflithianum and R. Hookeri. 
It was illustrated in these pages May 14, 1898. 
This hybrid is usually descrit)ed as pink- 
flowered, but occasionally plants are perfectly 
while-flowered, as was the specimen exhibited 
by Messrs. Paul & Sons, on Tuesday last. 

Saxifraga Burseriana ^^ Gloria.*^ — This is the 
best form of S. Burseriana we have seen, the 
flowers appearing larger and stronger than 
those of S. Burseriana major. Shown by The 
Craven Nursery Company. 

Narcissus Committee. 

The committee met on this occasion, but 
they had little to do. The principal exhibit 
that came before their notice was a very large 
group of forced Narcissi and Tulips shown by 
Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate, and for 
which a Silver-Gilt Flora Medal was awarded. 
Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, also exhibited a fine group of Nar issi. 
Mr. Baylor Hartland, Ard Cairn. Co. Lork, 
Ireland, showed one or two seedling Narcissi, 
and Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., Lconardslee, 
Sussex (gr. Mr. W. A. Cook), sent a natural 
hybrid of N. cyclamineus X N. minimus. 
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Orchid Comiiiittee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq. (in the 
chair) ; and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), 
Harry J. Veitch, De B. Crawshay, J. Wilson 
Potter, H. Little, W. Boxall, G. F. Moore, F. 
M. O^lvie, T. \V. Bond, A. A. McBean, F. 
Sander, J. Charlesworth, H. T. Pitt, Fred. J. 
Hanbury, W. Cobb, R. G. Thwaites, H. A. 
Tracy, W. H. Young, H. G. Alexander, F. J. 
Thorne, H. Ballantine, W. A. Bilney, W. Bol- 
ton, and W. P. Bound. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, were awarded a Silver-Gilt Flora Medal 
for a very fine exhibit that was rich in good 
things. The leading subjects were grouped, in 
the centre being forms of Laelio-Cattl^a 
Myra and similar hybrids. A batch of tne 
fine Heaton forms of Odontoglossum Rolfeae, a 
group of good O. crispum, another of various 
hybrid Odontoglossums, including O. Ossul- 
stoni, O. Othello, O. Lawrenceanum, O. arden- 
tissimum, O. Phoebe, &c. ; a selection of 
brightly-coloured Cattleya Enid, and C. Em- 
press Frederick, and several rich scarlet 
Sophro-Laelia Psyche. Various interesting 
species and natural hybrids were also seen. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, secured a Sil- 
ver Flora Medal for an extensive and showy 
group composed principally of very finely- 
flowered Dendrobium Wardianum, D. crassi- 
nodc of the best type, D. nobile in variety, a 
selection of Odontoglossum crispum, and other 
good species. The front was of the fine yellow 
Oncidium concolor, behind which was a selec- 
tion o( the new Cypripedium Countess of Car- 
narvon, &c. 

Messrs. Jas. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, 
were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a group 
in which their fine Dendrobiums were well re- 

? resented ; also Odontoglossum crispum and O. 
^scatorei, both of excellent quality. It con- 
tained also good forms of Lycaste Skinneri, in- 
cluding finely-flowered plants of the pure white 
form. Among the Cattleyas were some excel- 
lent specimens of C. Schroderae, one having 
very large parts, the broad petals and the lips 
being both finely crimped ; a good C. calum- 
m£ta, C. Trianae, &c. Of Cypripediums, we 
noted the massive C. Beekmanm and C. Tixal- 
lense. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, were 
awarded a Silver Flora Medal for an effective 
group, in which the varieties of Cattleya Tri- 
ana were prominent. The best were C. T. E. 
Cooper, a good white flower, with a delicate 
lavender tint, and broad labellum, the front of 
which was of a peculiar shade of violet ; a good 
example of C. T. Backhousiana, and one of the 
new C. T. plumosa, with crimson tips to the 
petals, similar to Backhousiana, but with a 
darker, purplish-crimson lip. Among hvbrids, 
th« richly-coloured Laelio-Cattleya bletchleyen- 
sis ardens was the best, its intense ruby-crim- 
son lip, veined with claret colour, being very 
beautiful. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a 
neat group of finely-flowered Dendrobiums, Cy- 
pripediums, &c., specially good being Zygopeta- 
lum Gottianum, one of the finest hybrid Zygo- 
petalums. 

R. I. Measures, Es^., Cambridge Lodge, 
Camberwell (gr. Mr. Sxmth), showed a selection 
of hybrid Cypripediums, two plants of Cym- 
bidium Wiganianum, a good specimen of Flaty- 
clinis glumacea, &c. 

C. J. Lucas, Esq., Warnham Court (gr. Mr. 
Duncan), sent Laelio-Cattleya Amelia (L. har- 
pophylla X C. Percivaliana), L.-C. Adelina (L. 
cinnabarina x C. Percivaliana), and Cypripe- 
dium Pauline. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Wok- 
ing (gr. Mr. Hopkins), showed Laelio-Cattleya 
Mrs. R. A. H. Mitchell (C. Warscewiczii x L.- 
C. Marti netii), a showy hybrid, with rose-purple 
tinted sepals and petals, and having a fine 
purple lip veined with claret colour, merging to 
rose towards the margin. 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (ct. Mr. 
W. P. Bound), again showed the large and beau- 
tiful Dendrobium Othello "Colossus.'* 

Monsieur Mertens, Mont ;St. Amand, 
Ghent, showed a selection of hybrid Odonto- 
glossums. 

Monsieur Florent Claes, Etterbeek, Brus- 
sels, showed Odontoglossum crispum Fr, Claes, 
a very handsomely-blotched form of great 



merit. The sepals and petals were white, tinged 
with rose, the reverse side with deep purple, 
which showed through to the face in (he parts 
surrounding the large, claret-coloured blotches. 
Also O. crispum Rita Claes, a pretty flower near 
to the famous O. c. Lady Jane j and Cattleya 
Trianas Queefl Wilhelmina, another good 
flower. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. staged a group of 
Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, &c. 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), ex- 
hibited Laelio-Cattleya x Olivia (L. Jongheana 
X C. Schroderae) of the size and colour of the 
best C. Schroderae, but thicker in substance. 
The same exhibitor also displayed the very fine 
Odontoglossum crispum Rosemary (see Awards). 

Mr. H. A. Tracy, Twickenham, showed 
Odontoglossum loochristiense " Edith Wynne,'* 
a very large and finely-formed flower of a clear 
yellow colour, heavily blotched with chestnut 
red. 

F. G. Gledstanes, Berry Hill, Taplow (gr. 
Mr. Milsom), sent heavily flowered, cut pseudo- 
bulbs of Dendrobium nobile and D. Wardia- 
num giganteum. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Chardwar, Bourton-on- 
the- Water (gr. Mr. rage), exhibited Cypripe- 
dium Chas. Lucas (Beekmanni x Swinbumei 
magnificum) and C. Mrs. Fred. Hardy. 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks 
(gr. Mr. Stables), showed three fine plants of 
the supe^ Odontoglossum triumphans Lionel 
Crawshay. 

AWARDS. 
Awards of Merit. 

Odontoglossum crispum Rosemary. — A magnifi- 
cent variety of the typical O. crispum, having 
white flowers slightly tinged with rose. The 
sepals and petals are almost equally broad, and 
they measure nearly 5 inches across. The finely- 
grown sp>ecimen bore a spike of nine flowers. 
From Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O. 
(gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander). 

Odontoglossum crispum Lily Bourdas. — ^A very 
beautiful example of the blotched O. crispum. 
The flowers are of good form, and are white, 
with purple at the back, which shows through 
to the face of the flower. Each segment bears a 
large cluster of reddish-claret blotches. The 
lip is white with brown blotches in front 
of the yellow disc. Shown by H. S. GoODSON, 
Esq., Fairlawn, West Hill, Putney (gr. Mr. G. 

E. Day). 

Cymbidium Colmana, Edenside variety (ebur- 
neum x ebumeo-Lowianum), from Mr. Jas. 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham. In the 
original form shown by Jeremiah Colman, Esq.^ 
there was a slight colour on the lip. The pre- 
sent form adheres closely to the waxlike tex- 
ture and ivory-white colour of C. ebumeum. 

Cultural Commendation. 

To Mr. Warrington (gr. to Miss M. E. Rush- 
ton, Monks Manor, Lincoln) for a magnificent 
specimen of Cypripedium Rothschildianum, 
with eight spikes, bearing altogether twenty- 
seven flowers. 

Change of Name. 

Odontoglossum Lady Howick. — ^The plant 
which received an Award of Merit under the 
name of O. mirum Lady Howick had its name 
changed to O. Lady Howick (parentage unre- 
corded), there being a doubt about the former 
record. 

Fruit and VegetaUe Oomxnittee. 

Present: A. H. Pearson, Esq. (in the chair); 
and Messrs. Alex. Dean, Ed. Beckett, H. Parr, 
Geo. Keif, Tno. Lyne, H. Markham, J. Davi^, 
Geo. Re3molds, W. H. Divers, Chas. Foster, J. 
Willard, P.-C. M. Veitch, H. Somers Rivers, 
James Vert, and James Gibson. 

A very fine sample, contained in several bas- 
kets, of Ailsa Craig Onion was shown by Marx 
Firth, Esq., Wist on Hall, Leicester (gr. Mr. 

F. J. Clark). (Silver Knightian Medal.) 
Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, Sawbridge- 

worth, Herts, displa3red ripe fruits of Oranges, 
gathered from the pot trees exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Society. Included were other 
fruits of the genus Citrus^Lemons, Citrons, 
Shaddock, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

First-Class Certificate, 
Kale Chou de Russie. — This variety waa 
granted this award — after .trial -at Wisley-7-aad 



on the recommendation of the sub-committee, 
whose visit and a note of the trial is described 
on p. 102. It is a very large headed Kale, and 
has thick side growths, the foliage being very 
deeply cut. The centre forms a head of very 
tender leaves, with very little waste. Sent by 
Messrs. J. Carter & Sons, High Holbom. 



MANCHE8TEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

March 7. — Committee present: E. Ashworth, 
Esq. (chairman) ; and Messrs. R. Ashworth, 
Thorp, Ward, Williamson, Sander, Keeling, 
Cypher, Walmsley, Shill, Warburton, Leemann, 
Parker, P. Smith, P. Weathers (Hon. Sec.). 

There was an excellent exhibition, and the 
meeting-room presented a very gay appearance. 

Mr. Z. A. Ward, Northenden, exhibiting for 
the first time at Manchester, staged a charming 
collection of well-grown plants of choice and 
interesting varieties of Odontoglossums. (Silver- 
Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, staged a 
group of plants, in which was a distinct strain 
of Cattleya Trianae, each variety being of a 
pale colour bordering on the true albino forms. 
(Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, staged 
a gi'oup of miscellaneous plants. (Silver Medal.) 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, obtained a Silver 
Medal for a group of plants, principally Odonto- 
glossums. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, also gained 
a Silver Medal for a choice and varied exhibit. 

First-Class Certificates were awarded to 
Odontoglossum X Wardii, O. polyxanthum X 
O. Harryanum, all shown by Z. A. Ward ; 
Leelio x Cattleya X Dominiana var. magnifies, 
shown by Messrs. Cypher & Sons ; and 
Odontoglossum crispum var Mossiae, exhibited 
by J. S. Moss, Esq. 

Awards of Merit were granted to Odonto- 
glossum X amabile var. '* King Edward VII.," 
O. X Waltonense, Ashlands var., O. crispum 
var. Dido, these three from R. Ashworth, 
Esq. ; O. X Crawshayianum superbum, 
shown by W. Thompson, Esq. ; O. X Phoebe, 
Ward's variety, O. X Elaine, O. X Rolfeae, 
Ward's variety, the three last-named from Z. A, 
Ward, Esq. ; Vanda Watsoni (new species) and 
Cypripedium X Hunterii, both exhibited by 
Messrs. Sander & Sons ; C. X "Madeline*' and 
Odontoglossum X Adriana, Ashworth*s var., 
both presented by R. Ashworth, Esq. ; Odonto- 
fi^lossum Cooksonianura, O. X loochristiense, 
^* Empress Frederick," O. X Lambeauianum, 
Vine House variety, and Cattleya Trianae, ** The 
Don," the last-named from A. Warburton, 
Esq. 

A Botanical Certificate was ^ven to Sarco- 
chilus Fitzgeraldii from the cc^tection of G. W. 
Jessop, Esq. P. W. 



CATALOeUEfr RECEIVED. 



R. H. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farms, Wltbecb— Plants and 
Seeds. 

Kent & Brydon, Darlington- Farm Seeds. 

Coopaa, Tabkr & Co., 90 & 99, Southwark Street, London. 
S.E.— Seeds (wholesale). 

Ranbomks, Sims & JaPFaaiES, Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswidi 
— Lawn Mowers. 

Wakblsy Bros. & Co., Ltd., Honduras Wharf, Bankside, 
London, S.E.— Hop Manure. 

Clibrans, Altrincham and Manchester— Dahlias. 

H. Elliott, Hassocks, Sussex—Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses, &c. 

Harrison & Sons, Seed Growers^ Leicester— Farm seeds. 

A. W. P. PiKK. Diantbus Villa, Uanishen, Cardiff— Carna- 
tions and Plcotees. 

Barr & Sons. U. 19 & 18^ King Street, Covent Garden, 
London— Hardy Perennials, Alpines, Aquatics, Ac. 

Messrs. Kippino, Hutton, Essex— Hardy Perennials and 
Alpines. 

FOREIGN. 

SouPBitT & NoTTiNO, Luxemburg (Grand Ducby>— Kbses. 

Dr. Renato Rovblli (Fratell RoTelli)k Pallanaa* LaM 
Macgiore. — This list includes some choice plants for the 
cooTtempetate house and sub-tropical regions. Shrubs, 
trees, evergreens and rare Conifers are speoially noted. 

Ant. Roozkn ft Son, Overvcen. near Haarlem, Holland — 
Bulbs and Seeds. 

Claudb Fsrlat, 198» J^ue 4'Hf yrie^f, Monplaisir, Lyon, 
Rh6ne — ^A general ,catk1oguf, and witb special refer- 
ence to Carnations and Roses. 

ViLMORtN, Andribux st Cir., 4. Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris— List of . Noveltiesi Vecetable, Fruit and Flower 
Seeds and Plants, and Glvdioms corros, 

L. BoKHMRR ft Co., 6 ft 98, Bluff, Yokofbama, Japan— 
Lilium longiflorumandHa'Tari^n^.. .. ^ v. . . v 
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OARDENINO APPOINTMENTS. 



IN8WERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Mr. G. J. GooDALL, for the last 16 years Gardener to the 

late G. H. Morrsll, Esq., Streatley House, near 

Reading, as Gardener to Thos. B. Briogs, Hsq^ Helton 

Park, near Oxford. (The Is. has been put into R.G.O.F. 

Box.) 
Mr. £. YouNO, for the last 4 years Gardener and Orchid 

Grower to F. A. Browne, Esq., Norcott, Hampton Wick, 

as Gardener to H. S. Towgood, Esq., Riversfield, St. 

Neots, Hunts. 
Mr. Herbert Stowe, as Gardener to V. db C. HuoeBS, 

Esq., Galltown, KilcuUen, Co. Kildare. 
Mr. Richard Howklls, for nine years Gardener at Stalling- 

ton Hall, as Head Gardener to C. B. Toller, Esq., 

Aston Bank, Hawarden. Chester. 
Mr. Albert Pratt, for the past six years Gardener to 

J. Dbwrancb, Esq., Cranmore Place, Cbislehurst, 

Kent, as Gardener to C. Bayer, Esq., Tewkesbuvy 

Lodge, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
Mr. E. BuNBURY, for St9 years Gardener at Arundel Castle, 

Sussex, is retiring from Arundel in order to take charge 

of the gardens at Beech Hill, Sheffield. 
Mr. Waltba H. Rogers, late Forentan of Banstead Wood, 

Surrey, as Gardener to T. M. Franklin, Esq., St. 

Hilary, Cowbridge, South Wales. 
Mr. D. McLachlan, lately Gardener at The Dolphin Hotel, 

Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, as Gardener to Miss Surtbes, 

Hatnsterley Hall, Rowlands-Gill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. R. Browm, for the past five years Foreman at Stanwick 

Park, Darlington^ as Gardener to General Calthorpb, 

Perry Hall, Biraungham. 
Mr. J. H. JoNBB, late Gardener to Bateman L. Rose, Esq., 

Torry Hill, Sittingboume, Kent, as Gardener to Arthur 

Whitakbr, Esq., Chiddingstone Castle, Eden Bridge, 

Kent. 
Mr. A. Parry, late of The Isle of Dogs, Three Ashes, Ross, 

Herefordshire, as Gardener to Uie Lady Alice W. 

FiTZ WILLIAM, Eastcliff, Bembridge, LW. 
Mr. Wm. Pubvbr, as Gardener to The Right Hon. Sir 

Robert Rombr, Hermead Bury, Buntingford, Herts. 
Mr. F. G. OcLBB, for the past two years Gardener to Sir R. 

Blois, Bart., Cockfield Hall, Yoxford, as Gardener to P. 

W. CoBBOLD, Esq., Keagrave Hall, Ipswich. 
Mr. Matthew Nicholls, for the past 4| vears Gardener at 

Alice Holt, near Farnham, Stirrer, as Head Gardener to 

Sir M. E. Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Seven- 

oaks, Kent. 
Mr. Maurice Jombb, late of HuUbank Hall Gardens, near 

Hull, as Gardener to A. Habrxson Smtth, Esq., Carlton 

Hall, near Worksop, Notts. 
Mr, Jambs P. Rbid, for the past 9| Tears Foreman at 

Newberries, Raolett. HerU, as Gardener to Hatpielo 

Harter, Esq., Cranneld Court, Wobum Sands, Beds. 
Mr. Wm. H. Tissinoton has succeeded his late father as 

Gardener to Mrs. G. Locebr-Lampson, Barlborough 

Hall, Chesterfield. Derby. 
Mr. Ernest Biggs, tor the past three years Foreman at 

Gamstone Castle, as Gardener to Isaac Marshall, 

Esq., Sarnesfield Court, near Weobley, R.S.O. [The 

two shillings has been placed in R.G.O.F. box.] 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, for considera- 
(ion, large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Suppiementarv Illustrations to this Journal. 



THE WEATHER, 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Wuk endinff March 20. 

Coniinmd high winds. This was the warmest week as vet 
experienced here this year. There have been warmer days,Dut 
on no night previouslv has the thermometer exposed on the 
lawn indicated so hign a temperature as it did on the night of 
the 16th, when the minimum reading was 43**. The ground 
has also become warm, being at the present time 2^ 
warmer at 9 feet deep, and 8^ warmer at 1 foot deep. 
thmn is seasonable.- Rain has fallen on all but two of 
the last Ifi days, but to the aggregate depth of onhr 
li inch. In fact, so evenly was the rainfall distributed, 
that on none of those davs did the amount deposited rise 
to even a auarter of an inch. Some rainwater has come 
each day through both the percolation gauges, but the 
amounts have Been small, and gradually diminishing. 
Although for two consecutive days the sun shone for alto- 
gether less than half an hour, vet the mean daily record for 
the whole week amounted to 6^ hours, which is two hours a 
day in excess of the March average. The most notewerthy 
featare was, however, the persistently high winds. The 
roughest pedod was between S p.m. on the 19th and 6 a.m. 
<n Uie 90tb, when the average velocity of the wind for those 
lO hours amounted to 21 miUs. To show how uniform was 
the rate of movement it majr be stated that in the windiest of 
those hours the mean velocity was only S3 miles— direction 
west. The average amount of moisture in the air at 8 p.m. 
fell short of a seasonable quantity for that hour by per 
cent. B. M., Berkhamsted, March JO, 1907. 



«l. CooHRANK. —We regret to record the sadden 
death on Monday last of Mr. William J. Cochrane, 
for some years past manager of Messrs. Hurst & 
Son's fiower-seed department at Houndsditch. 

Robert Warrington, F.R.8.— The death of 
this distinguished agricultural chemist is announced 
to have taken place on March 20, at High Bank, 
liarpenden. 

ENQUIRIESJIip REPLIES. 

Moles. — ^Is it possible to keep moles out of a 
garden by sinking wire (netting) around it, say 
8 feet deep? T. Kensington, 



Allotment Gakden : C. B. W. You might ob- 
tain the Calendar of Garden Operations from 
our publishing department, price T^d. post 
free. 

Azalea with Galls : Z. G. The swellings are 
galls caused by a fungus — Exobasidium Rho* 
dodendri. You can do nothing now but pluck 
off the affected leaves and bum them. Spray 
them with or dip them in some fungicide, 
such as Bordeaux mixture or Condy's Fluid. 

Books: F. B. Orchids : their Culture and Manage- 
mcnt, by W. Watson, price 26s. 6d. The Orchid 
Grower's Manual^ by B. S. Williams, price 
16s. 7d. The Amateur Orchid Cultivator* s Guids 
Book, by H. A. Burberry, price 5s. 4d. The 
Culture of Greenhouse Orchids, by Frederick Boyle, 
price 8s. 4d. The Book of Orchids, by W. H. 
White, price 2s. 9d. Any of these works can be 
obtained from our publishing department free by 
post for the prices named. 

CoRDYLiNB Roots: X. The union was only 
superficial. We laid your specimens in a pan 
of water, with the result that the roots became 
separate after a short time without being 
touched. 

Cyanidising Plant-houses : D, W. B, We 
should not think loz. of sodium cyanide (13U 
per cent.) per 1,000 cubic feet of space would 
injure the most delicate plant. Several corre- 
spondents who have written in our pages on 
the subject recommend 2oz., so we are not 
certain if loz. would be effectual. In our 
issue for March S, 1906. is a report of a lec- 
ture given by Mr. H. Westcott before the 
members of the Sevenoaks Gardeners' Society. 
In it he states : " For cold houses I have 
found a remarkabl^y small dose sufficient — 
namely, 2oz. of sodium cyanide to every 1,000 
cubic feet of space." You should look up 
this number of the Chronicle^ for the lecture 
is full of information on the subject, but in 
any case exercise the greatest care, as you 
will be dealing «with a most virulent poison. 

Daffodils : P. G. There will be a special ex- 
hibition of Narcissi in the R.H.S. Hall, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, on April 16. The 
middle of April would be a very good time at 
which to visit Kew Gardens for the purpose 
of seeing the hardy bulbs in flower. 

Insects :C.£. The common cockroach. Place 
some of Steiner's beetle paste about the house 
on pieces of broken flower pot ; as this is a very 
poisonous substance, it should be placed out of 
children's reach. Cockroaches can be trapped 
in common garden mats placed on the hot-water 
pipes. 

Leaf TO name: W.H., Blackburn, should send a 
-better specimen properly packed. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one isstu are requested to 
be so good n% to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits : D. Henry. Flower of Kent. 

Plants : A. S. 1, Picea orientalis ; 2, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana ; 3, C. Lawsoniana var. ; 4. Juni- 
perus sinensis ; 5, Thuya occidentalis ; 6. pro- 
oably Juniperus sinensis. — F. S. 1» Polysticbum 
lobatum; 2, P. lonchitis; 3. Cupressus 
sempervirens var., or perhaps C. Benthami ,* 
4, perhaps Cupressus Kni^htiana. In the 
absence of cones it is impossible to name 
even such good specimens as yours with cer- 
tainty. — T. D, A. 1, Sedum spurium ; 2, S. 



.^exangulare ; 8, S. dasyphyllum ; 4. S. acre; 5. 
Eupatorium vernale. — 5. Newbiggin. Narcissus 
incomparabilis sulphurous plenus, commonly 
called Codlins and Cream. — W. B, Odontoglos- 
sumcirrosum. — A . R. 1, Odontoglossum retusum; 
2, Sophronitis cernua ; 3. Ada aurantiaoa ; 4, 
Epidendrum Stamfordianum. — A. I. Chloro- 
phytum Stembergianum. — E. B. 1, Sedum 
reflexum ; 2, Euphorbia myrsinites ; 8, Populus 
male flower, probably P. canadensis ; 4, Arrhe- 
natberum bulbosum ; 6, Helleborus onentalis 
var. roseus; 6, H. orientalis — A. J. C. 1. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 2, a Cedar, perhaps 
C. Libani ; 3, Cryptomeria japonica ; 4. Pin us 
excelsa ; 6, Retinospora plumosa ; 6. Comus 
mas. — W. W. Chickweed, Stellaria media. — 
T. R. F, 1, Cupressus pisifera var. filifera, 
commonly called Retinospora filifera; 2, Cepha- 
lotaxus drupacea, fastigiate variety; Abies 
Pinsapo ; 4, Thuya orientalis Vervaneana ; 
6, Juniperus virginiana var. Schotti ; 6. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana var. ; 7. a Cedar, perhaps 
C. atlantica.— i?. /. F, Abutilon megapotami- 
cum, variegated form. 

Palm Leaves Diseased : P. M. G, The leaves 
are attacked by a fungus, Graphiola Phcenicis. 
Cut out and burn the worst leaves and spray 
the remaining ones with a fqngicide, such as 
Bordeaux mixture or Condy's Fluid (permanga- 
nate of pbtaish). 

Peach Shoots : W. 0. The injury is brown rot 
caused by Sclerotinia fructigena. Cut out all 
diseased branches, and when the trees are resting 
next winter, syringe them thoroughly twice, at 
intervals of a month, with a solution of sulphate 
of copper, lib. dissolved in 25 gallons of water. 
This wash kills the foliage, and must therefore 
be used before the buds begin to swell. 

Pompon Dahlias Suitable ^ok the Garden : 
A. C. The following 12 varieties with their 
colours are especially recommended by the 
National Dahlia Society for their general excel- 
lence as garden varieties, and especially for their 
freedom of flowering: — Nerissa, rose, tinted 
silver ; Daisy, amber and salmon ; Tommy 
Keith, cardinal, tipped white ; Bacchus, crimson- 
scarlet ; Phoebe, golden-orange ; Jessica, amber, 
edged red ; Buttercup, golden-yellow ; Douglas, 
maroon, shaded crimson ; Darkest of All, nearly 
black ; Thalia, rose-pink, with white eye ; 
Guiding Star, pure white; Little Bugler, rose 
purple. 

Rambling Roses: Rambler. Contrary to our 
rules, you have not furnished us with your 
name and address, consequently we do not 
know in what district the Roses are culti- 
vated. It may safely be said, however, that 
in localities at all comparable to the neigh- 
bourhood of London in respect to its climatic 
conditions, Rambler Roses are not usually in 
flower out of doors in the first week of June. 
The pot plants may be allowed to grow out 
of doors until some time in May, removing 
them into a warm house sufficiently early to 
expedite their flowering. The time for re- 
moval indoors cannot be accurately stated 
now ; it will depend uoon the forwardness of 
the season. A good white or cream coloured 
variety is Felicity et Perpetue. Trier is an- 
other good white variety. 

STRAWBERRIES FAILING TO SeT \G.W. We SUSpeCt 

the failure is due to the pollen being shed before 
the stigmas have become receptive. If you have 
other batches of Strawberries in flower, pollinate 
the flowers of the one batch with those of the 
other by means of a rabbit's tail tied to a stick. 
It is advisable when forcing Strawberries to 
have a few plants of some free-setting variety in 
the house, intermingled with the main batch of 
plants. If the pollen ripens before the stigmas, 
a condition called by botanists "protandry," 
the flower is prevented from self-tertilisation. 
The Strawberry in its natural state has at least 
functionally unisexual flowers. 

Tulip Diseased : /. E. W. The failure is due to 
a fungoid disease caused by a species of Botry tts. 
Your best plan will be to bum the plants that 
were forced, to prevent the disease from spread- 
ing. Any bulbs in the beds should receive a 
dusting of slaked lime. See note on page 168. 

Communications Rkckivxd.— J. D.— Taxii8~J. G.— G. F. M* 
—Subscriber— Mis* N.— J. J. D. J.— Nijphetoa— Boquirer— 
J. D.-H. W.— W. H. B.— W. A. C.— S. C.-T. A. S. 
— Chlorit— E. M.— Flora Gesellschaft, DrMden— J. G. F.— 
W. G. S. 
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THE HEIGHTS, WITLEY, 

THE property and country house of Colonel 
Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, K.C.B., 
and family. The house, as its name im- 
plies, stands on a high eminence in Surrey, 
and commands extensive and magnificent 
views of the Sussex Downs in the distance, 
and especially of two historical elevations, the 
•• Chanctonbury Ring " and the " Ancient 
Camp Ring,'* and of much of the rich pas- 
ture and woodland scenery lying between. 
Although the area of the garden is but small 
(eight acres), the pleasure derived from this 
diversified and beautiful landscape is as much 
his lordship's possession as if it formed a por- 
tion of his small domain, and adds immensely 
to the beauty and interest of the position. 
This part of Surrey, by its homely scenes and 
quiet beauty, has attracted to itself, as resi- 
dents, artists and men and women of letters 
of world-wide renown. It is not far from 
Tennyson's old home; Birket Foster, Robert- 
son, .Arthur Melville, Helen Allingham live, 
or have lived, hereabouts ; and the residence 
under notice will be associated for all time 
with the name of George Eliot, who lived 
here from 187*6 to 1880. 



The house has been considerably enlarged 
and improved by his lordship. Its architec- 
tural appearance, with its Virginian Creeper- 
clad walls, appeals to one's sense of home- 
liness and comfort more than to any sense of 
grandeur. The same may be truly said of 
the garden. The mature growth of its trees, 
its immunity from objects which might offend 
the eye are complete — not a building nor a 
jarring feature is to be seen — nothing but 
trees, pasture land, and hills : a pleasanter 
or a more restful outlook it would be difficult 
to conceive. 

The garden was laid out about 50 years ago 
by Mr. Paxton (afterwards Sir Joseph), and 
presents many features of interest. The boun- 
dary plantation here is one of the best ex- 
amples I have seen of the possibility of shut- 
ting out from view undesirable objects in a 
difficult position by intelligent planting. As 
already mentioned, the gardens are of limited 
extent, and are bounded on one side by a 
public road leading from Godalming to Hasle- 
mere, on another by the London and South 
Western Railway and Witley Station, on 
another by a public lane, and on another by a 
private residence. Yet so cleverly has the 
work of planting been thought out and exe- 
cuted with the object of securing privacy 
that, once inside the grounds, this object is 
as effectively secured as if the garden were in 
the heart of Sherwood Forest, near Clumber, 
the ancestral home of his lordship's family. 
This miniature wood not only ensures this 
useful purpose, but it forms a glorious setting 
or framework to the whole garden. The 
side of it facing the garden is planted with 
choice Conifers, hardy flowering trees and 
shrubs, forming a delightful bank of ever- 
green and other trees. The plantation is 
formed of Scotch and other Pines, with here 
and there introduced a few Oaks, Spanish 
Chestnuts, Beech, Limes, Robinias, &c. These 
have now atained to considerable height, and 
form conspicuous and handsome objects 
towering, as some of them do, high above the 
dwarfer growth of the Pines. The wood is 
intersected with many informal, winding 
paths, the margins of which teem in spring 
with Daffodils and other bulbous and early 
spring flowers. In summer it affords refresh- 
ing shade, and in autumn the brilliant 
colours of the deciduous trees, in contrast 
with the pleasant green of the Scotch Pines, 
forms a picture which is most pleasant to 
look upon, and the shelter afforded to the 
house and garden by the trees is invalu- 
able. There is one other instance here of 
successful screening by planting that I 
will mention. The stables are too near the 
house, forming an objectionable feature on 
the carriage side entrance. The space at dis- 
posal was too contracted to plant them out, 
and to build a wall was out of the question, 
so it was determined to erect a high, wooden 
screen made of small, diamond-shaped lattice 
work, against which Irish Ivy was planted. 
This is now densely covered, and an object of 
pleasure to look upon, as well as having 
effectively secured the object in view. , 

The pleasure ground, although of limited 
extent, is replete with objects of interest and 
beauty. The lawn in front is- on an acutely 
sloping ground, and the front of the house 
is supported by a terrace of moderate dimen- 
sions, its bank beij;^ planted with St. John's 



Wort instead of grass. From this terrace 
and the drawing-room windows opening on to 
it a glorious view is obtained of the distant 
scenery mentioned before, as well as a de- 
lightful bird's-eye view of the whole of the 
grounds. On the right, opposite to Mrs. 
Farnham's boudoir, is a fine group of old 
Scots Pines standing at wide distances apart, 
with glades and vistas between. As is the 
nature of this Pine with age, its trunk be- 
comes bare of branches, and in several cases 
advantage has been taken of forming circu- 
lar flower beds witji Ivy sides round their 
base, in which are planted the more hardy 
and vigorous Clematis, such as C. Jackmanii, 
C. flammula, C. montana, and C. vltalba, 
to climb up the stems. These, with the dwarf 
spring and summer flowers planted in these 
beds, give a touch of life and colour to these 
vistas amongst the trees which is particularly 
pleasing, reminding one of the pretty effect 
produced in many gardens on the Riviera by 
planting Banksian and other Roses against 
old Olive trees in the same way. 

Here also there is a charming corner carved 
out of a bank and a part of the wood. It is ap- 
proached by massive stone steps, and fur- 
nished with carved stone seats, the whole sur- 
rounded by banks, beds, and vases of beau- 
tiful flowers : a restful corner on a warm 
summer's day. Further on, at the end of this 
walk, is a pretty little garden of Heather — 
truly representative of many Heather-clad 
hills in the district. Lower down the lawn 
advantage has been taken of an opening in 
the face of the wood to indulge in a little 
picturesque tree planting for colour effect, 
the Golden Elm, Purple Beech, Prunus 
Pissardii, Acer negundo variegatum, and 
others of attractive colouring being utilised 
for this purpose. At the base of the lawn, 
and forming a margin to the wood at this 
point, a new bamboo garden is being 
formed, which, in the course of a few 
years, will not be the least interesting pa;" 
of the garden, if the many choice varie- 
ties which have been planted grow with the 
same luxuriance as do the many older speci- 
mens to be seen in the grounds. On other 
parts of the lawn handsome specimen Coni- 
fers stand alone, adding a dignity and state- 
liness to the domain. These are presumably 
forty or more years old, and include, amongst 
others, Cedrus deodara, Abies Pinsapo, A. 
concolor, and Picea oriental is (very fine), 
Cryptomeria japonica, Cupressus macrocarpa, 
C. Lawsoniana, and Sequoias (Welling- 
tonias). Below the lawn is the tennis-court, 
sheltered on the lower side by the plantation 
already mentioned, and made attractive on 
the side next the house by planting the low 
wall which supports the bank with spring and 
summer flowers and by a plantation above the 
wall of flowering shrubs, including many of 
the best and rarest varieties of Rhododen- 
drons. 

Flower Gardening. 
Of formal flower-gardening there is little, 
and what there is is confined to the terrace al- 
ready mentioned. The beds here were planted 
last summer chiefly with pink and bronze, 
fibrous-rooted Begonias over carpets of Alter- 
nanthera, Mesembryanthemum, and Pyreth- 
rum. If there is not much formal flower 
gardening, abundant use is made of spring 
and summer flowers by the introduction in 
an informal way of numerous beds for Roses. 
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and spring and summer flowers are introduced 
into points of vantage in many parts of the lawn, 
and by the side of walks, where, in association 
with broad glades of beautiful turf and elegant 
trees, the efiect produced is more pleasing to 
look upon than when planted together in large 
groups or masses. . 
vThe parts that vases are capable of fulfilling, 
when artistically-planted and well looked after, 
in the embellishment of a garden are not, per- 
haps, sufficiently recognised. Here they are 
made a leading ieature, not only on the terrace, 
but in many other points of vantage are they 
placed in the grounds, where flashes of bright 
colour help to illumine the sombreness of so 
much green foliage. 

The kitchen garden is situated below the 
tennis court, and is approached by two winding 
walks skirting the wood on both sides, and is 
entirely hidden from the pleasure grounds. On 
the way the visitor passes under many arches 
that in summer are laden with flowers. In the 
kitchen garden flowers again dominate the 
scene, for a central walk, a hundred and 
forty yards long, is canopied over all its length 
at short intervals with arclies of Roses, Clema- 
tis, Loniceras, and many other climbing plants, 
which, with the wide herbaceous border on 
either side planted with autumn and summer- 
flowering plants, present a sight of flower-colour- 
ing which may be imagined but cannot easily 
be described. 

The kitchen garden is small, but the most is 
made of the land. It is never allowed to remain 
idle ; as soon as one crop comes off another is 
ready for planting. Salad growing is an import- 
ant item of work. I was agreeably surprised to 
come across an old Salad plant that I had not 
seen for years, namely, the rat-tailed Radish. 
It used to be grown in most gaidens thirty 
years ago. Its long, rat tail-like pods when 
young taste much like Radish, and are excel- 
lent for summer salad and a good substitute for 
Radish in hot weather, wheh it is often difficult 
to have these latter in good condition. They 
are grown in a row and supported by sticks like 
Peas. The soil of this garden is very light, 
composed chiefly of 3andy, peat,. much like that 
at Wisley. * Seeing how w^U vegetables, and 
hardy fruit also, succeed in this garden after 
years of good , culture and manuring, I have 
now confidence that in the course of a few 
years, under the sa^e processes, the land at 
Wisley will become equally productive. 

The glass department consists of a block of 
moderate-sized houses built a few- years since 
by Messrs. MacKenzie and Moncur. With the 
exception of three divisions for fruit (Vines, 
Melons, and Cucumbers) the whole is devoted 
to the growth of plants for house and table de- 
coration, such as Palms, Codiacums (Crotons), 
Cordylines (Dracaenas), Ferns, and a host of 
other plants which are now in request for this 
purpose. 

One division is devoted to winter-flowering 
Carnations, the varieties favoured being En- 
chantress, Fair Maid, Mrs. Patten, The Belle, 
Lady Bountiful, and G. H. Crane. Another is 
devoted to Begonia Gloire de Lorraine ; these 
and all the other plants were in a most 
healthy condition. Very good use is made of 
the old Campanula pyramidalis (blue and white) 
for indoor and out-of-door decoration. I have 
not seen such good plants of this old favourite 
since the time I saw the fine specimens Mr. 
Bruce Findlay used to grow at the Manchester 
Botanical Gardens years ago. There has been a 
good deal said for and against Messrs. Sander's 
new Nicotianas, introduced a few yeaxs since. 
Here they are much valued, and are splendidly 
grown, and are used for indoor and outdoor 
decoration. The colours are distinct, clear, and 
brilliant, mauve, pink, and rose. 

The pleasure derived from this interesting and 
well-kept garden is greatly enhanced by the 
effective services so unassumingly and pleasantly 
rendered by the head gardener, Mr. James Bin- 
nington. O. T. 



ORCHID NOTES_AND GLEANINfiS. 

DENDROBIUM DARTOISIANUM. 

This species described in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle^ June 16, 1906, from plants collected 
by Mr. G. Bronckart in Indo-China in 1905, has 
lately flowered in Dr. Gordon Paterson^s garden, 
South Lodge, Ascot, and proves to be a close 
ally of D. tortile, and especially of the inferior 
variety found on the Arracan Hills (see Veitch's 
Manual of Qrchidaceous Plants^ Dendrobium, p. 
81). The original Dendrobium tortile was illus- 
trated in the issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle for 
December 4, 1847, and the accompanying note 
states that it was imported by Messrs. Veitch 
from Java. This is an error, as the species was 
collected for Messrs. Veitch by Thomas Lobb in 
the Mergui district in Tenasserim, probably after 
he had left Java. 

The species is recorded from several localities, 
and the quality of the flowers appear to become 
poorer in the more northern localities. 

D. tortile Dartoisianum differs mainly from 
the type in its sepals and petals having a yel- 
lowish tint, suggestive of the allied D. Hilde- 
brandii, but the botanical features, including 
the short green column, with its deep purple 
anther-case, agr3e wall with the tj'pe, after allow- 
ing for even less variation than is known to exist 
in D. nobile and some other species of the group. 

DENDROBIUMS AT FIR GRANGE. 

Dendrobiums flowering in the Orchid houses 
of W. A. Bilney, Eiq., Fir Grange, Weybridge 
Heath (Gardener, Mr. Wbitlock), are even more 
beautiful than in former years, the main house 
being literally crowded with the beautiful blooms 
of these spring-flowering Orchids. Prominent in 
the display are half a dozen specimens of Den- 
droliium nobile nobilius and smaller plants of 
the pure white, and other leading kinds. The 
examples of D. Wardianum are bearing strong 
flowering spikes, and among them white forms 
are seen. Two specimens of the best form of 
D. fimbriatum have their erect slender pseudo^ 
bulbs furnished with graceful sprays of orange* 
coloured flowers that are tinted in their centres 
with deep maroon. Exceptionally well-bloomed 
species, including the showy D. albo-sanguineum 
which many cultivators fail to keep in health, 
with pseudo-bulbs over a foot in length, and 
with three to four spikes on each,. were noticed. 
Of the hybrids, the charming D. Kenneth, th# 
rare cross between D. Bensoniae, and D. Mac* 
Carthis, raised by Norman C. Cookson, Esq., 
has probably never appeared before in such 
beauty as at Fir Grange. The plant is bearing 
two long pseudo-bulbs that are densely stiidded 
with the • elegant- cream- white, Violet-centred 
flowers, with oft«n five blooms on a single spray. 
Varieties of D. Wiganiae, including the yellow 
D. W- xanthochilum, are all luxuriating ; a mass 
of the yellow D. . Melpomene is covered with 
bloom; forms of D. melanodiscus, D. xantho* 
centrum, D. Bryan, D. Sibyl,!). Juno, D. splen- 
didissimum gratidiflorum, and its numerous 
allies; D. Ainsworthii, Hazelboiirne variety, a 
splendid white form wjth purple disc; a very 
richly-coloured D. Venus ; the pretty D. Bilneyi 
(tortile X Ainsworthii) ; a magnificent form of 
D. Findlayanum, with a very large labellum the 
greater part of a deep orange colour, and several 
other little-known hybrids form part of the 
display. 

Although Dtndrobiumb are the favourite, 
Odontoglossums and other Orchids find a place 
at Fir Grange, and in a cool house plants of the 
fine old type of Cypripe^um insigne are in 
bloom, together with several of C. insigne San- 
derianum. Plants of Odontoglossum crispum 
and O. Pescatorei, one of the latter bearing 
flowers iwith a lip beautifully marked with 
violet ; the scarlet Ada aurantiaca, Cblax jugo- 
sus, Odontoglossum Uro-Skinneri, O. Adrianaa, 
O. triumphans, Cymbidium eburneum, &c., and 



a very bright Laelio Cattleya Myra with others 
are in bloom in the intermediate house. In the 
cool Odontoglossum house is seen a batch of 
Miltonia vexillaria ; tne individual plants send- 
ing up their spikes in profusion. This plant 
is usually housed in a warm structure, but it 
is not often seen in better condition than in the 
cool house at Fir Grange. 



THE ALPINE BARDEN. 

GALANTHUS NIVALIS FLAVESCENS 

FL. PL. 

Although one can hardly say that the so- 
called " yellow " Snow,drops, i.e., those which 
have their spatbes, ovaries, and deltoid and 
other markings yellow instead of green, are 
more beautiful than the white ones, they have 
yet a brightness and a charm about them which 
give us pleasant variety. 

Of the best-known G. nivalis lutescens and 
the taller and more robust G. n. flavescens are 
among the finest, although existing only in a 
few gardens. 

Still less common is the double form, which 
came from a Cheshire garden originally, and 
which has large and pleasing double flowers, 
even finer, I think, than those of the ordinary 
double Snowdrop. I received a few bulbs some 
years ago from the owner of the garden on 
condition that I did not reveal his name, so 
that I am debarred from giving the origin of 
this Snowdrop in a fuller manner. Since that 
time, it has given me great pleasure, although 
some of the offsets seem to have reverted to the 
typical white and green. Still, a few of the 
bulbs yield flowers with yellow ovaries, spatbes 
and markings. The outer segments are so open 
that between them peer the yellow deltoid mark- 
ings of the inner ones, giving a bright and 
pleasing effect. 

This year one little group of this double 
" yellow " Snowdrop has produced an offset 
which has a single bloom, and is exactly the 
same as the variety called flavescens. 

As a curiosity, this double variety is wel- 
come, but it has an intrinsic beauty in addition, 
which will recommend it to those who take 
pleasure in this flower of the early season. 
S, Arnotlf Sunny mead ^ Dumfries, 

COLCHICUM CROCIFOLIUM. 

There is a good deal ' of confusion existing 
among the Colchicums, or Meadow Saffrons, 
and in writing of one of them under the abovfe 
name I am doing so with the reservation that 
I am open to conviction that I am wrong, 
especially as I have known it for many years 
as C. crociflorum, which is referred to C. 
•alpinum > by modern authorities ; while Mr. 
Baker gives C. crociflorum as apparently 
synonymous with C. montanum, and C. croci- 
folium as a form of the same species. The 
name of crocifolium answers better to the char- 
acter of the foliage than does that of croci- 
florum to the flower. 

Whatever the name, however, this is one of 
the most distinct of the small Meadow Saffrons, 
and its value is increased by its coming into 
flower in the early days of the year. Sometimes 
if one orders C. crociflorum or C. crocifolium 
one receives a purple-flowered plant of greater 
dimensions, but not distinct from C. alpinum, 
and to all appearance a form of that plant; 
while the one under notice has a smaller and 
more beautiful bloom, which is white, prettily 
lined with dark purple, almost black, on the 
exterior of the segments. The leaves, which 
appear in spring, are narrow and more Crocus- 
like than those of the other plant. This is a 
comparatively scarce Colchicum, and one 
which, were it a little chea[>er, might be worth 
planting in quantity, but for one fault. Tiiis is 
that the flowero are keenly sought after (if one 
may use the term as applied to gastropods) by 
slugs and- snails, and it is difficult to ward off 
these vermin. They seem to scent this Colchi- 
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com afar ofl, and its attraction to them is evi- 
i>DtIf as great aa is that of Bulbocodium ver- 
niun. 1 find colbing so serriccable as a 
(.otclied line ring, or ooe made of brass wire 
gioie placed round the plants and sunk deeply 
rnongh in tfae soil to pievent the slugs from 
ratering beneath the ring. 

Thia Colchicum flowered with me in Febni- 
aiy this year, but in milder seasons I have liad 
ti in flower in Jannary. S. Amatt, Surmymtad, 
Dmmfrits. 

SEEDLING HIPPEASTRUMS AT 
OAKWOOD, WYLAM. 
The Hippcaatrnns ill oat rated at fig, S8 repre- 
seM a batch of seedlings raised at Oakwood during 
the past three or, four jears. Mr. Cookson, the 
owaet of Oakwood, purchased the two vafieties 
Qoefn Aleitandra and Mrs, Bilney, both of which 
received aa Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural 5i>ciety on April 23, 1903, and inter- 
ciiMsed them, ibe olfapring Jjeing the striped and 



able during January and February . in which 
months nearly 200 plants were in flower, I base 
recently been saccessfnl in flowering plants of 
Hippeastrum x Vallola. iliey are exceedingly 
useful and like a miniature scarlet Hippeastrum, 
the Vallota parent being more pronounced in the 
habit o( growth. The flower^ of these hybrids 
have not shown much variation in colour, the 
most remarkable being some of pure white, 
M.J. Chapman. 
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EREMURUS C.HINENSIS, 
Eremuri ate distributed principally 
n Central Asia and Persia : a 
,Vest Asia, the Caucasus, and 
Ui, the Himalaya and Dritish 
deviously been known from 



The Eremuri 

throughout Russi 
few are 'fbiuid in 
the Crimea, the J 
India. None ^i 
East As&f ., , ■■ ' ■ _ ■ 
Great was 'my.^slOfi'hment, therefore, when 



those *her« Pratt found it, in the province 

Kansu, June 26, 1885 (village Tsui-tsei, betow 
Siguchen), and in the Province Siecbnan, Ju'y 
15, 1803, between Va-sy-kau and Tsa-li, and 
July 26, 1B8S, in the valley of the river Siao- 
dshin, between tbe villages of E-za and Pany- 
sha-myr. 

Potanin's samples all have roots (which con- 
sist of fleshy, stout, fusiform fibres), leaves, and 
are all in fruit. However, to one of Itiem was 
hanging a clump of dry flowers. Cni!<hed 
though they were, they showed that the plant 
was really an Eremurus, and, moreover, different 
from any one known before. 

The flpwera are about the size of those of E. 
OlgE, but have narrower segments. Tbe fila- 
mentfi are very thin above, gradually a little 
broader towards the base. The spikes bear 
fewer flowers than those of E, OlgK. The pedi- 
cels are more horizontal, curved near the cap- 
sules, which are erect. The bracts are naked, 
short, broad at the base and thin from 
about one-third of their length. The leaves bk 
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blotched varielie* represeated in fig, 68. M.-iny of 
tbe plants, although flowering for the first time, 
have developed two scapes with four flowers each, 
tbe individual flowers being fine in substance and 
foTTD, and many of tbem measuring 8 inches in 
diameter. Tbe colouring bai shown a remarkable 
iiriaiion, some had deep orange -red blotches, 
whilst otbera possessed various purple shades. 
Tbe darker flowers are the result of intercrossing 
a purple seedling with the variety Plato, and 
teverml from this cross bate been remarkable 
(or the absence in the flowers of tbe green mark- 
' iDg> usually seen at the base of the tube, the green 
beiDg replaced by a deep purple shade that is 
contioued to the base of the flowers. No special 
fadliliei exist at Oakwood (or growing the plants; 
tiwy develop their growth in the aiove, and when 
lllis ii finished they are removed lo an exposed 
portion in the greenhouse lo become matured by 
lb* lime tbe house is required for winter- flowering 
plut*. Tbe flowers are found especially service- 



my.son, Boris Fedlschenko, Chief Botanist of 
the Imperial Botanic Gardea here, whs, during 

his journey abroad last summer, Icok notes for 
me on the Eremnii of the priTcipal herbaria of 
London, Paris, . and Geneva, brought me a 
sketch and description, of a plant, gathered by 
Pratt, June S, 1891 <Nos. 144 and 71«), in 
China (W, Szechuan and Tibetan frontier, 
chiefly neat Tachienlu), The plant, consisted 
of spikes in fruit and leaves, flowers and roots 
being absent ; it reminded me in its habil of 
Eremurus sogdianua, but was certainly diflerent 
from it. Further inlormation, which was kindly 
given me at Ibe Royat Gardens, Kew,' led me to 
believe that tbe plant was nearer to E. Olge, 
However, the roots and flowers being wanting, 
I could not identify the plant, until I received, 
about two months ago, (mm Mr. W. Xoraarow 
(of the Imperial Botanic (iarden), who ta sindy. 
ing the Chinese herbaria h«re, three specimens 
of tbe same species, gathered in 1865 and IMS, 
by our famous explorer in Mongolia and Chia.i, 
0. N. Potanin, in neatl? tbe same. localities as 



very diflerent from thos- of all olh^r s[>ecies : 
they are keeled, but thin and flaccid ; in one 
sample they are very narrow (2^ to 3 milli- 
melieO, in Ihe two others they allain 10) milli- 
metres, are broadest at about one-lhird of their 
length, and from there gradually diminish up- 
wards, and ate filiform at the end. They are 
naked on bolh sides and also on both edges, 
and have a stout nerve on tbe edges. The 
whole plant is about 6S lo 75 centimetres high ; 
the spike in Iniil on the largest sample more 
than 40 centimetres long, and A) centima'res 
broad 1 the stem about 5 millimetm thick.], 

The ruols in two of tbe samples are normal ; 
the third presents a curious anomaly : each new 
ring of fibres atanda 1 or 2 centimetres higher 
than the older roots. 1 can explain this fact 
only by supposing that the crown of the plant 
has been overwhelmed by sand or buried by 
mountain debris, and thai the new roots of two 
consecutive years bave tried to grow nearer to 
the surface of the eartb. 

The description and flfui* of this tnlecettinf 
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new apeciea will be given id my luge woik oa 
the EiemuiDj, whicb is in the press and will 
kpp«M in Ihe Mimeirei de PAcadimit Imfirialt 
dcs Seicncii dt SI. Pttittbourg. In sending these 
lines to the Gardeners' ChrenieU, I wish to bring 
the new plant before the altention of those who 
have the opportunity of gathering plants in 
China: perhaps someone may be so fortunate 
as to gather tbe plant at an earlier season, 
when it may be found in flower, and he will 
then be so kind as to send me some dry (berba- 
rium) specimens of it. Olga Fidlschenko, St. 
Petersburg, Imferial Butanit Garden, March f 
(Ftbrtiary 30), rgffj. 



the trees aie grown, like other varieties, only 
a lew feel apart. 

J(I^^FE&cs couMUNis fasticiata. — This, the 
Irish Juniper (often called J. bibemica), is 
an old and well-known plant in formal gardens. 
It is, perhaps, the most purely columnar of all 
trees hardy io this country, its diameter vary- 
ing but little from bottom to top. In a tmall 



FASTIGIATE TREES. 

(CanclHdtd from page 185.) 
EVEKGKEEN VaKIETIKS. 

Abies pectinata rvsAMiDAHs.— So far as I 
have been ab)e to judge, this variety of tbe 
Silver Fir is very uncommon in Britain. I 
bad not met with it until two years ago, when 
1 saw it in tbe Arboretum of the late Mons. 
Lavall6e, at Segrec, France. Here there is a 
very striking specimen SO feet high, narrowly 
pyramidal, and tapering to a fine point like a 
spire. In tbe valley of the lower Thames the 
Silver Fir grows so badly that it would not be 
worth while to plant this variety there. But 
where it would succeed, sis in most of tbe Scot- 
tish gardens, it would make a welcome change 
from .the Irish Yew, the erect Lawson Cypress, 
and the few other evergreen trees of this class. 

Taxds baccata fasticiata (Irish Yew), — 
The best-known and most valuable of all ever- 
green fastigia(6 trees is the Irish Yew. It is 
especially useful for forming minor avejues 
within Ihe garden, and as " sentinel " trees 
guarding the entrance to formal gardens, etc. 
It can, indeed, be only used in more or less 
formal arraiigemenls, especially in a young 
state, when 'it grows in the form of a very 
slender cone. Old trees become cup or vase- 
shaped.' The variety originated at Flor- 
ence Court, in Ireland. It diSers from 
tbe common Yew not only in hahii, bnt also in 
tbe arrangement of the leaves, which, instead 
of being in two opposite rows, are set all 
round the shoots. Of several sub- varieties, the 
"Golden Irish Yew" is the best, its leaves 
being edged wilh bright golden yellow. The 
"Silver Irish Yew" is a poor thing. The best 
way to propagate the Irish Yew is by cuttings, 
but a certain proportion of its seeds come true. 

Cupbessus Lawsonian.\.— There is quite a dis. 
tinct group of erect-growing varieties of the 
Lawson Cypress, some of which ^re very useful. 
One of tbe most popular of these is erecta- 
viridis, sent out many years ago, I believe, 
from the Knap Hill Nursery. In our colder 
latitudes it makes the best substitute for the 
Cypress o( Southern Europe (C. sempervirensl, 
whose dark, columnar shape forms one of the 
most cbaraclerislic features of Italian gardens. 
The variety Allumi, or Fraseri, is distinct and 
handsome, not only for the erect mode of 
growth, but also for the fine glaucous hue of 
its foliage. Var. Wisselii is a curious plant of 
dwarf yet erect habit, strangely distinct from 
the type, and resembling some of the dwarf 
forms of Cupressus (Retinisporaj oblusa, 

PlNHS. — There are but few instances of fas- 
ligiate growth among the Pines. The Scots 
Pine (P. sylvestris) has, however, sported into 
on erect form of tapering, spire -like habit. 
There is also a variety of P. Laricio (the Corsi- 
cao Pine), which, whilst not exactly fastigiale, 
still differs from the type in its main branches, 
taking a vertical instead of a horizontal direc- 
tion. This variety is grown at Kew as Pallasl- 
ana. Large masses of the same variety (grown 
as catamanica) in the woods of Les Banes, and 
planted over 60 years ago by one of tbe De 
Vilraorins, show thjs same character in the 
more frequent forking of the trunk, although 



variety preserves the light gieyiih colour of lb« 

type. 

CEPHALOTAXttS rEDUHCCLATA rAETIClATA. — 

Ai a companion tree to tbe Irish Yew, tbi* up- 
right Cephalotaxus is well worth growing. Its 
leaves, however, are larger, and in habit it is 
broader and sturdier. The arrangement o( the 
leaves on the branchlels is also the same, being 
set all round, as they are in the Irish Yew, 
and not in tbe two opposite rows of the type. 
It does not, apparently, grow so fast or eo tall 
as tbe Irish Yew, and for certain positions in 
formal arrangements tt may be preferabla to it. 
Once considered a distinct species, it was named 
C. Burgeri. In gardens it is also known some- 
tiPMS as Taius japonica, and has been called a 
Podocarpus. 

THtfVA GiCANTBA pyKAiODALis. — Among the 
Conifers with an erect CjipreBS-Iike habit, this is 
one of the best. Tbe specimen illustrated (fig. 
89) was sent to Kew by the late Mr. Harry 
Turner, of Slough, who thought highly of it. 
It is now 15 feet high. Although not a well- 
known plant, il is a very worthy companion to 
tbe erect variety of Lawson' s Cypress. 

Buxua SEUFEKviSEKS FVKAMiDALis. — Grown as 
an isolated ptant^ or aasociated in the ordinary 
way with other shrubs, this variety of the com- 
mon Boi is hardly worth its room, being stiff 
and inelegant, without the distinctive formal 
character of a good fastigiate plant. It has, 
however, proved .useful as a hedge plant, and 
a hedge of Box is a pleasing change from the few 
other evergreen plants that caii be used for 
tbe purpose. 

It is probable there ^are fastigiale forms of 
other common trees in the country not yet 
knowD in commerce. For instance, Mr. W> 
Goldring has lately iiifonned me that there is« 
fastigiate Spanish Chestnut at Mount Mascal, 
Bexley, but 1 do not' know any such forms of 
the following:— Sycamore,- Ash, Turkey Oak, 
Durmast Oak (Quercus sessiliflora). Laburnum, 
WaEnut, Pear, and Apple. There is a variety 
of Lime known as pyramidalJs, but I do not 
know of a really fastigiale one. And there are 
also some of the seedling forms of Lncombe Oak 
that have a markedly pyramidal shape when 
youtig. W. J. Bean, Kem. 



state it is peculiarly dense and rigid — in fact, 
almost solid — and one of the most remarkable of 
this class of plants. The finest specimens I 
have seen are in Scottish gardens : at Aher- 
caimey, in fttlhshire, for instance, there is a 
specimen forming a rigid column 20 feet high 
and 8 feet through, and there is another Soe 
example in the gardens of Scone Palace. This 



THE PRUNING OF ROSES. 

(Conctudtd from page 182.) 
AvssHiSE Roses are of true running or ram- 
b^ir.g habit, and as isolated specimens on lawns 
I have seen some of them as most beautiful 
objects worked on stems 8 to 10 feet high. 
They are equally useful for caveiing unsightly 
buildings, old tree stumps, &c. The weakest 
growths require to be thinned out ; also the soft 
tips should be removed from the vigorous shoots 
at the end of March. 

Boursault Roses, of which Amadis and 
Ineimis are thoroless, blooming in immense 
clusters, were the two first Roses to be impressed 
on my mind. This type requires very little 
pruning. Keep them well thinned, aud cut 
away all dead wood, removing also the lips 
from very vigorous shoots. 

POLVANTHA ROSES. 

Polyantha Perpetual, of which Gloite des 
Polyantha, Mignonette, Schneewittchen, &c., are 
types, vary little in growth. Like the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, they are short and compact, and will 
be all tbe better for close pcuDing- April will 
be soon enough to commence, cutting the strong 
shoots back to 8 or 4 eyes, and dealing with the 
weaker shoots correspondingly. 

If I were writing a description of Roses gene- 
rally, I would give tbe beautiful Lucida a pro- 
minent place ; the duplex variety is ailractire 
and beautiful. Little is required in the way 
of pruning beyond thinning and regulating its 
branches, 

Rosa rugosB, and its many hybrids, are- 
exceedingly hardy, and the handsome seed 
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podi follow «quBllj attractive floncM. All that li 
raally otcesaary in this aoction ih to thin out tb« 
shoots occaiioDally and to shorten the longi 
straggling shoots in order to give ^Tniiietiy to 
the bushes. Snch work may be done during the 
present moatb. > 

Chinese, Monthly, or Bengal Roses are more 
variable than those of any other class. Unless 
the operator has a distinct Imowledgs of the 
variety be is dealing with, h» cannot snitably 
prune them. Generally speaking, the old shoots 
should be thinned out in the autumn, and the 
strong shoots shortened to 12 inches early in 
April ; the medium-sited ones to 8 inches, and 
the weakest to 9 or 4 inches ; but, fts an instance, 
it would not do to prune the common China or 
Monthly Rose in the same way as you would 
treat Laurette Messimy, or Aurore and Madame 
Eugene Reaal. Queen Mab again is distinctly 
different in its requirements to the beautiful 
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new Field Marshal recently sent out by Messrs. 
Wm. Paul ft Sons. Before pruning this class of 
Rose consider very carefully the habit of each 
individual variety and prune it accordingly. 

Bonrbon Roses have been increased largely 
in recent years. Many of (hem are veiy strong 
growers, the variety Robusta being an example.. 
In such cases the extra strong shoots emanating 
from tbe base require shortening one-third 
their length, and existing and permanent growths 
covering walls, &c., should have the new shoots 
pruned to 3 eyes. The weaker and more bushy 
kinds should be pruned somewhat more seveiely. 

The true Noisette Roses, being very hardy, are 
particularly flee growers and bloomers, often 
continuing in flower for months together. They 
may be divided into two distinct sections— the 
climbing and dwarf growers. Of the former 
*7P*t W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d'Or, and 



Ophirie are types, and these should not be 
pruned until April. Thin out the weak shoots, 
and shorten the tips of the strong ones. In the 
case of dwarf varieties hard pruning is detri- 
mental, and if the strong shoots are cut back to 
1 fool in length and the medium and weak shoots 
to 8 and S inches respectively, that is all that 
is required. 

Scotch Roses of both double and single 
flowered varieties form excellent hedges, and as 
their growth is of a close nature, the weakest 
should be removed and the long shoots slightly 
shortened. ; 

Hybrid Sweel Briars, in these gardens, form a 
screen upon Fir poles and stout galvanised wire. 
Some of the growths reach a height of 12 to 
18 feel, and no more beautiful sight can be 
imagined than these when they are in full bloom. 
After the flowering period, many growths maybe 
cut out, or the work may be done at the present 
time, thinning out the weaker shoots and 
shortening those that are more vigorous. 

Where large single and isolated specimen 
Roses are reqaired, standing out alone with 
plenty of light and air about them, they are as 
« rule best left unpmned. The growths, when 
too crowded, may be readily staked out. This 
form of growing Roses might be mote frequently 
practised on the grass. It is the more natural, 
and compensates the cultivator with a rich dis- 
play of flowers.- W.H. ClarJu, Aiten Rvwanl, 
Oxon, .'• 



any if the pods are gathered young and booked 
whole. This is worth noting, as by allowing the 
French or runner Bean to get matured and then 
cutting up the pods much of the quality is lost ; far 
better cook them when quite yoi^og. By doing this 
less strain is imposed on the plants, and they are 
therefore capable of yielding a longer time. If ad- 
dressed to market-growers I fear my advice would 
meet with Utile favour as (be pods are liable lo re- 
ceive rather rough treatment, but in private gardens 
this is not the case. On the Continent the Bean is 
regularly served whole, and is delicious. It is 
cooked in several ways and made moil tempting to 
the palate. The pods cooked young are much 
greener and far more tender. The slringless 
podded Beans are mocb rounder than the ordinary 
kinds and more fleshy. The seeds are less pro- 
minent, and they remain tender for a longer time 
thou the flatter kinds. The plants also have a 
more branching habit, and are enormous croppers. 
The plants like a rich rooting medium, and hberal 
supplies of motalure in dry weather; damping 



SIDE-GRAFTING. 

CoMBiDKRiNG the advantages derived from this 
method of grafting, it should be more often prac- 
tised by the fruit-grower. 

Frequently the shape of a tree is spoiled owing 
to the absence of one or more branches which 
cannot be replaced by any system of pmniDg. 

This is particularly noticeable in trees that have 
been negligently pruned in their earlier stages of 
growth — when the foundation of a well-balanced 
tree should be laid in weak-groiving varieties, and 
also in those of a straggling habit. 

Side-grafting is as easily performed as tbe.ordi- 
nary crown-grafting. 

The scion should be of fairlystrong wood, taken 
from the same tree as it is to be inserted on or 
from another of the same variety, and should be 
about 6 inches in length. 

A slightly curved scion is prefeiable. and it 
should be cut so ihal when it is grafted the top 
bud points outward from the centre of the tree. 
In selecting a position for inserting the graft, 
choose a branch as near to the outside of the tree 
as is possible, and in the bark of thisbranch. facing 
in the same direction, cut a T-shaped incision, 
making (he transverse cut uppermost. 

If the edges of the bark ate then slightly lifted 
wi(h the handle of a budding knife, the scion, 
which should be previously prepared, can be 
easily pushed into position. 

A piece of strong bast should be bound round 
(he graft, but it must not be (led too (ighdy, and 
a band of clay or grafting wax will finish the 
operation. 

If a few strands of bast are tied around the clay. 
they will serve to keep it together. 

The best season for this method of grafting is 
in Match or April, when the sap is on the move, 
but I have had very good results in the case of 
Apple trees by grafting early in May, The scions 
in (bis latter case should be taken in winter, and be 
laid in on a north border (ill required. 

As the buds on the scion develop into growth a 
small stick should be tied to (be main branch to 
alTotd support, and to minimise (he risk of damage 
by wind. Chas.Jaies. Norwood Villa, Bourni. 



VEGETABLES. 

STRINGLESS AND HARICOT BEANS. 

In most homes in (his country Beans are sliced 

before t>eing cooked, but this is not necessary with 



overhead late in the day will greatly beoefit the 
dwarf kinds, but as their culture is so simple I 
need not entimecate the details. I advise two or 
three sowings, the first to be made in April, (he 
second in June, and the third early in Angus!, 
using the dwarf kinds for the last sowing. There 
should then be a succetMon of good pods from 
May tilt October. 

In mentioning afew reliable kinds I will note the 
climbing varieties first. These are not numerous, 
and (hey are closely allied to the dwarler type. 
Two very good stiingless Beans grown last season 
included Carter's "July," which was not unlike the 
Butter Bean in form, the pod being very fleshy 
and of medium size, the semis very small, and (he 
plant freely productive. This is a delidous Bean 
when cooked whole, and it does not get old so 
quickly as anon-stringlessBean. The older Prin- 
cess — a smalt, white-seeded variety — is well worth 
a trial. The pods are not large but stringless. and 
wlen nearly full grown are excellent when cooked 
whole, but I do not mean when the seeds have 
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nuiured. They have ■ deliate flavour, and do 
nol grow so tall as the ordinary runner; for 
gardens limited in size they are most useful. The 
tail Sugar Bean is closely allied lo this one. being 
very fleshy and slringless. 

Of dwarf kinds (here are many good ones. 
Sutton's Perfection is a splendid vahely, with pods 
almost round, extremely fleshy and succulent. 
The plants branch and crop freely. Another of 
the same type, named Plentiful, is a good early 
stringless variety having a lonf;, broad pod, and it 
is a great cropper ; a grand Bean for xowing in 
April or June. The dwarf Holbom Wonder is 
also a good Bean oo account of its deep green 
[>ods and its great cropping (jualities. It is nol un- 
like the Canadian Glory in size and good cooking 
Jnalilies. Canadian Glory is one of the best 
ircers in this section : the pods are quite string- 
less. 

Though somewhat different from any of the 
above there is a very fine type of dwarf Bean 
grown under the name of Green Gem : this is a 
great favburite in the Paris market, and it is a 
splendid Bean when gathered young, and cooked 
whole. The seeds are pate green and are much 
liked in a dry slate on this account. 

The Haricots are uot'great favourites in this 
country, but they are valuable. The large, white 
Haricot has a long'broad - pod, with good sized 
seed produced in abundance, which are appreciated 
in a dry state The miniature Haricot is worth a 
trial, being a dwarfer variety and more branching. 
It is later than the large -while, but the plants 
yield a great crop of small lender pods which are 
delicious when cooked whole, and the dried Beans 
are useful for consumption in 'winter. G. Wylkis. 

POTATO TRIALS AT WISLEV. 
Tbb council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
having again this year emphasised their previous 
instruction ■ — ■ ■ -■ .. - 

that, with 
be made tc 
it may.wel 



_. _ year by'Messrs. 

n & Sons, at Reading.' con Id bufwoHder why 
others, on' a similar scale, were nofcbiidacted on 
the R.H S ground at Wisley, 

Now that a scientific gentleman ''has been 
appointed at Wisley. is it not possible for him lo 
co-operate with the superintendent, Mr. Wright. 
and lo devise some trials thai shall have a 
distinct bearing on llie interesting subject of the 
comparative deterioralioti in reproductiveness of 
southern- grown and planted tuben. especially as 
compared with tubers of similar varieties - grown 
in Scotland, the Midlands, and Ireland P A mailer 
of tbe very highest importance to southern Potato 
growers. 

A start might be made this year in testing the 
relative value of the planting for seed purposes of 
immature or unripe tutiers as compared with 
ripened tubers. To this end rows of new varieties, 
with some old ones, for comparison, and also 
rows of selected varieties obtained from tbe south 
of England, the Midlands. Scotland. Ireland, and 
other sources should be planted (or comparison. 
Also there shoulii still be planted separately short 
rows of 10 or 13 selected varieties, of which 
two rows of each variety should be provided, 
tbe tubers of the one row being lifted at the 
end of August or thereabouts, whilst the tops 
are still vigorous, and the skins of the tubers thin 
and tender, the tubers being saved and wintered ; 
the Other duplicate row being lefl to ripen fully. 
and the tubers lifted and stored also, both lots 
being replanted side by side in the following 
spring. Were such trials undertaken at Wisley 
we sliould have Potato trials of eiceplional 
interest, and such as probably no other garden or 
field product so urgently needs. We must re- 
member that a great home supply of Potatos is a 
matter of the highest national importance, and 
certainly merits as much encouragement at the 
hands of our great horticultural society as do 
products from our highly-favoured colonies, per- 
haps, indeed, very much more. 

Potato shows may be useful in their way. but 
trials of the nature indicated have far greater 
value. There is a fine soil, pure air, and ample 
room at Wisley, A. D. 
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Sfcd-iaving. — These plants of the deciduous 
Calanlhes which arc bearing seed- capsules 
should be placed in a sunny position to mature 
and ripen the see J, and where tbe young 
growths have started they should be protected 
by a sheet of tissue paper. Immediately the 
pods appear to be bursting, tie some tissue 
paper around them to prevent loss of seed. 
When the seed is ripe, and the old flower stem 
commences to die down, cut the pod off and 
carefully preserve it in a dry place until the 
earlier potted plants are rooting freely, when the 
seed may be sown thinly over the surface of 
the compost. Keep the seed moist afterwards by 
means of the fine sprayer, and when they have 
commenced to grow, treat Ihem as was advised 
in my last calendar lor the older examples, but 
do not -disturb them until alter the resting sea- 
son. Seedlings raised last year may now be 
pricked off. 

Hahnaria mililarii, H. rhodaciiila, H. 
Sasama, H. carnta, and the pure while variety 
nivDsa, now commencing to grow, should have 
the tubers turned out ol their pots (or re-pot- 
ting. Those which have been grown and rested 
properly will have increased in numbers, and 
will require to be carefully divided, selecting 
the largest and strongest tubers for re-potting 
singly into pots, those known as long thumbs 
or medium flO's being the most suitable, but 



be placed at equal distances *part 
Place each tuber in an upright position, with 
its base resting upon the crocks which are used 
for drainage, the growing point being just below 
tbe rim of the pot. Fill up around the tuber 
with clean broken crocks to within 1 inch or 
IJ inches from the top. Being surlace-rootmg 
plants, these Habenarias requite very little depth 
of soil. It should consist of fibrous loam 
and peat in equal parts, adding some chopped 
sphagnum -moss, crocks broken up small, and 
coarse silver sand, and mixing all these in- 
gredients together. When potting, press the 
materials down moderately hrm, just covering 
the tuber so that its point may be seen through 
the compost. An occasional sprinkling with the 
fine sprayer will supply -sufficient water until 
some growth has been made, when the quantity 
of water should be gradually increased until the 
plants are in full growth, when they require 
an almost unlimited quantity. Much heat should 
be afforded the plants during the growing period, 
and a position as near to the roof-glass as pos- 
sible, employing only a thin shade whenever 
scorching of the leaves is feared owing to bright 
sunshine. Syringe the under sides of the leaves 
pretty frequently, 

TAi new Boiiatia (Ilabtnaria) Uganda will 
thrive under similar treatment. I'lanls now 
starting into growth will requite rather large 
pots or pans in order to afford sufficient room 
for the unusually large tubers to develop pro- 
perly. Growth will be very rapid, and when 
the flower spikes, which are terminal, appear, 
the plant should be gradually inured to a cooler 
atmosphere, and the flowers, if allowed to open 
in a sunny position in the intermediate house, 
will be of better substance than il left in the 
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Thf aljoriing of water.— hX this season of 
the year many plants are being repotted, some 
after a long season of rest, and that have at 
present little or no foliage to support. If the 
soil is in a proper condition of moisture at the 
time of using, such plants require no water, ex- 
cept such as they get from overhead spraying, 
until growth has commenced, and the roots are 
consequently active. Others having a moderate 
amount of foliage upon them must not be 
allowed lo remain dry, although if is far better 
to err on this side in the case of nejwly-potted 
plants than to over-water them. If too much 
water is afforded, the soil soon becomes sour, 
and many plants never perfectly recover health. 
It is not too much to say that more newly- 
potted plants in poti are killed by over-wateiing 



than by any other cause. Young men should 
think out for themselves the relation between the 
amount of foliage or bloom on the plant and the 
requirements of the roots, whether the plant is in 
full growth or not, and whether the pots are large 
or small. Unless a man studies the an of 
watering, he will never be a successful plant- 
grower. Many plants in pots, such as Palms, 
Cordylines, and similar strong -growing plants, 
perhaps standing in the same pot lui years to- 
gether, seldom or never have sufficient water ; 
also grasses like Isolepis, Panicum, &c., &c., 
usually in small pots, should never be allowed 
to become really dry when in full growth. 

Anlhuriumi — Any plants requiring a shift 
may now be repotted, using a loose porous 
compost, consisting of two parts peal and one 
part turfy loam, with the addition ol charcoal. 
crocks, sphagnum-moss, and sand. The pots 
or pans used may be hatf-litled with cracks. 
as perfect drainage is essential to the health of 
these plants. The ornamental -leaved sectioo, 
of which A. <;rystallinum, A. c, illtutre, A. 
Veitchii, and A, Warocqueanum are good ex- 
amples, are handsome as specimen plants for 
the stove. They should be afforded a position 
where they can be shaded always from bright 
sunshine. Every care should be taken to keep 
the leaves clean, and free from insect pests, 
for even in sponging the plants it is difficult to 
avoid injuring'the leaves. A fortnightly spra;-- 
ing with a good insecticide at moderate strengihi 
will be found the best means of keeping them 
clean. A thoroughly moist atmosphere is neces- 
sary, especially all through the growing sea- 
son. The flowering section, grown for their 
brilliant -coloured spathes, are represented gen- 
erally by varieties of A. ' Andreanum and A. 
Scherzertanum, the latter being the most use- 
ful, the plants, if in good health, flowering con- 
tinuously over the whole season. Handle the 
plants carefully when potting them, as the roots 
are always more or less active, and should not 
be broken more than necessary. Any sour soil 
about the roots should be washed away. In 
repotting keep tbe crowns well above tbe 
compost. 



Strawberry Jrrfi,— The plants are beginning to 
develop new growth. Contrary to the general 
practice, we always fork-in the manure between 
the plants at about this date, and have found 
no ill-eflects to follow. Most soils re(|uire this 
treatment at the least once a year, owing to the 
frequent treading during the gathering of the 
fruit in mid-summer, especially if at such a time 
the weather is showery. Shallow digging also 
allows the spring showers to penetrate to the 
roots more evenly, and permits the sun and air 
to sweeten and aerate tbe ground. A quicker 
growth is thus promoted. 

Alpine Slratubtrrii! deteriorate after a few 
years if increased by layers. Much letter results 
are obtained from seedlings, and the same re- 
marks apply to the ■' perpetual " fruiting varie- 
ties St. Anloine d« Padoue and St. Joseph. 
The seed may either be sown in shallow boxes 
or in a cold frame, and the seedlings, when fit to 
handle, should be pricked out in frames, or on 
a warm border, at distances of 2 to S inches 
apart, and finally transplanted at a foot or 15 
inches asunder. Such seedlings will bear fruit 
from Augu.et until November in the following 
year. All flower-spikes and runners should be 
cut off up to the middle of July, or even later, if 
it is wished to lengthen the supply of ripe fruits. 

MuUhingi. — \Vhere a heavy surfacing of 
manure was spread over the roots of newly- 
planted fruit trees as a protection from hard 
frost, the material should now be cleared away 
and the soil lightly loosened by means of the 
fork, so that the sun's rays may tbe belter 
accelerate root action. This mulch may be re- 
newed two months later if it is considered 
necessary for the welfare of the tree. 1 

Tht Ihintiing of b/oimm-indi. — Some cultiva- 
tors recommend the removal of some of the 
blossoms when Ihey are in any degree crowded. 
ronaidering il is an eitra strain upon trees to 
allow all to expand, when perhaps only 5 per 

vided of course that most of these laltei set 
and swell <iatisfactorily. This may be grud 
practice under glass, but. considering the firkir 
weather chararieri^iic of spring, it itanld lie 
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dangerous to adopt it geoerally in the case of out- 
door fruit trees, except in respect to Peaches and 
Apricots, which, having no stem to their fruit, 
often set, but become deformed whilst swelling 
owing to pressure between the branch and the 
wall. The only flowers that I think may be 
safely dispensed with ar« those that facing in- 
wards would have little or no space to develop 
if a satisfactory ** set " was obtained. 

Tkt Apple store. — It is getting late to see 
Arm fruits of British-grown Apples^ but there are 
several varieties that will still compare favour- 
ably with foreign or Colonial produce. Such 
are Blenheim Pippin, Adam's Pe^main, Beauty 
of Kent, Alfriston, Newton Wonder, Bifamley's 
Seedling, Annie Elizabeth, Claygate Pearmain, 
and Sturmer Pippin. Those intending to graft 
would do well to use scions of these varieties. 
To verify my statement, \ am forwarding a fruit 
of each variety to thef Editor of this journal. 



THE FLOWEB OABDEN. 

By A. C. BARTi.E;rT, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencac^ow 

Confwall. 

Protective materials may now be removed frOm' 
most of the half-hardy plants and shrubs. Such 
subjects as have been heavily -covered should 
be gradually exposed. The leaves of Kniphofi^s 
which were tied up over the crowns should be uii- 
fastened. Cut away the dead ends of Pampas 
Grass leaves, trimming the clumps into shape. 
As the Gunneras show signs of growth uncover 
the crowns, but keep some protective material 
at hand for use next month, as the tender young 
leaves are easily damaged by frost. An occa- 
sional dressing with nitrate of soda during the 
growing period will materially increase the size 
of the leaves. 

The flower beds will now require frequent at- 
tention. Where necessary, afiord neat stakes to 
the Hyacinth splices and many species of 
Tulips. Wind-broken flowers should be at once 
cleared away. A inulch of cocoa-nut fibre will 
prevent the rains from disfiguring the leaves by 
splashing the soil on them. If bordered by 
grass, the edge of the beds should be frequently 
clipped. Where there were not enough reserve 
plants to make good the Winter losses — >*hich 
have been unexpectedly large this season — 
blanks may be made good with sprays of Ma- 
honia (Berberis aquifolium), which is now 
coming into flower. If pressed firmly .nto the 
ground, the sprays will keep fresh foi a long 
time. For any special occasion short branches 
of Laurustinus may be similarly used, but it is 
comparatively short-lived. 

Bedding Pelargoniums^ 6f*e. — Remove the 
earlier batches to a cool house preparatory to 
transferring them to cool pits after a week or so. 
Frequently pinch the leading shoots of standard 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes. Do not allow such 
ornamental foliage plants as the Castor Oils 
(Ricinis), Cannabis, Eucalyptus, &e., to become 
pot-bound. Complete the propagation of Iresines, 
Altemantheras, &c., at an early date. 

Pruning. — Ivies which have furnished their 
allotted space should be cut hard back to the 
walls. Where there is space to be filled see 
that the shoots are securely fixed to the walls 
before the clipping is done. Shrubs which re- 
quire severe pruning should now be given atten- 
tion. Clip box-edgings and cut back' . border- 
ings of St. John's Wort, which are already of 
full size, or this year's growth will make them 
too wide. 

FBUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson PAXON.Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmsmnanshire. 

Pineapples. — Plants which are coming into 
flower require a dry atmosphere at a tempera- 
ture of 70", and a bottom heat of 80° ; close the 
structure with sun heat at 90" early in the after- 
noon. Aftord the plants warmed manure water 
once a week. ^ As soon as the fruits begin to 
colour, lessen the supply of water at the roots, 
ultimately discontinuing it altogether. Succes- 
sion-plants should have a moist atmosphere and 
regular degree of heat. Damp the paths fre- 
quently, and admit air only during sunny 
weather. Examine the plunging material, and 
if it 13 found to be dry, apply a good watering. 
Be careful not to overwater the plants. 

Early Peaches and Nectarines. — The trees 
must not , be unduly hurried whilst the fruits 
are stoning. Do not let the atmospheric tern- 



perature ej^ceed, 65" at night and . 75" by day 
until the fruits commence to swell for the second 
time, after which time the heat may be in- 
creased. Admit air daily when the weather is 
favourable, and keep the atmosphere of the 
house moist by closing early in the afternoon. 
Syringe the trees once or twice daily. Tie the 
young shoots to the trellis, and do not over- 
crowd them, but expose them to the light as 
much as possible. Extra strong shoots should 
bo cut out. Thin out any fruits that are not 
needed, but >vere overlooked at the previous 
thinning ; a space of ^bout 9 inches should be 
allowed between each fruit, notwithstanding that 
a few fruits may drop during ^* stoning." Always 
select fruits for ripening which are on the sunny 
side of the shoot. Test the borders, and apply 
tepid manure water if necessary. 

?each or Nectarine trees in flower may bfc 
easily ijijured if exposed to currents of cold air. 
Apply fire heat only during night time. Polhnate 
the flowers at midday with a rabbit's tail, and 
give Uie trees a sharp rap with the hand at the 
same time. Keep the atmosphere rather dry, 
and the temperature at night 55" to 60", allow- 
ing it to rise to 70" by day. A light fumigation 
with XL- All is an effectual cure for green fly, 
which must not be allowed to spread. 

Cucumbers. — Plants in pits should have a' com- 
post of rich turfy loam, leafmould, and mush- 
room-bed manure, well mixed together and 
placed in a ridge in the pit to the depth of 
12 or 15 inches. Plant on the top of this ridge, 
and increase the atmospheric temperature to 7t)" 
at night, allowing a rise of 10" by sun-heat 
during the day. Shut up and damp down the 
pits early in the afternoon. Plants now bear- 
ing fruit will require liquid manure twice a 
week. Pinch and tie-in the lateral growths, and 
keep the atmosphere moist. For Cucumber cul- 
ture in frames, collect stable manure and leaves 
and throw them into a heap to ferment. Turn 
the material daily, and allow the excessive 
heat to escape, and the manure and leaves to 
sweeten before they are used for the Cucumbers. 
Sow seeds for raising succession plants. 



THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 

Bj William H. Honbss. Gardener to C. CoyBK, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Peas. — Sowings in larger quantities should 
now be made of the varieties of the second early 
nection. I would strongly recommend that 
Superlative be given a trial. It grows 4 feet in 
height, is of robust habit,, and yields an enor- 
mous crop. It was greatly admired here last 
season by all who saw it. Further sowings should 
be made at intervals of a fortnight, selecting 
those varieties which are known to succeed best 
in the district, but adding one or two of more 
recent introduction for 3ie purpose of trial. 
Few vegetables have been improved more than 
Peas, and most of the principal seed-firms have 
introduced some supenor sorts. Novelties are 
to be found every season in the lists, and the 
gardener should make a trial of them as far as 
circumstances will permit. 

Early Peas. — Plants from earlier sowings now 
appearing through the ground, will need to be 
closely watched and protected from birds and 
slugs. A sprinkling of wood ashes or soot, and 
the use of Pea guards or strands of black cotton 
alon^^ the rows, will prove of great assistance in 
keeping these pests in check during the early 
stages of growth. Those that have l>een sown 
in pot, turves, &c., and thoroughly hardened, 
will now be quite fit for planting out if this has 
not already been done. The practice of sowing 
Spinach between rows of Peas is pretty general, 
and may be recommended. If it be followed, a 
good supply of this valuable vegetable will be 
obtainable throughout the summer. 

Lettuce. — Continue to prick out plants from 
the earlier sowings. Make periodical sowings 
of both the Cabbage and Cos varieties- in the 
open, according to the demand. 

Radishes. — We have been using Radishes ob- 
tained from sowings made in the latter part of 
December last between rows of Potatos in 
slightly heated pits. 

Herbs. — Annual species such as Basil, Mar- 
joram, Chervil, &c., and in some instances the 
perennials, where.it is necessary to grow these 
from seed, should now be sown. It is advisable 
to have a good se!ection of herbs in cultivation, 



and thus be prepared for a casual request ; sow 
the seeds in lines, and subsequently ' thin out 
the tplants as required. Little else will be re- 
quired to keep up a small supply of those herbs, 
that are seldom asked for. 

French-Beans that were sown, as advised in a. 
previous calendar, for planting out in cold 
frames, or in houses, should now be given 
cooler treatment to harden them before they 
are removed to their permanent quarters. 
Great care mtist be exerci^d in handling the 
plants during the process of transplanting, 
which should be undertaken as soon as they are 
considered hard enough. The young plants, be- 
ing extremely tender, are easily bruised aiid 
spoilt. Attention must afterwards be given to 
the provision of shading during the first few days, 
or imtil root-action takes place. Afford the plants- 
protection at night time when frost appears- 
likely, as they will be liable to suffer injury 
from this cause for some time to come. 



PUBLIC PABEB AlH) GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pettigrew, Superintendent of the Parks andi. 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

PRBPARINQ FOR SUIMMBR OAMBS.' 

In recreation grounds where the' area is so* 
restricted as to make it impossible to set aside 
special portions of the ground for summer 
and winter games, it is very necessary for the 
preservation of anything like a good sward to- 
allow the ground to have a period of complete 
rest between the football and cricket seasons. 
In a great nuinber of public parks this useful 
practice is not observed, simply because Park 
Bye4aws do not, as a rule, make any provision 
for this. The case is, however, one of many 
where the highest interests of everyone con- 
cerned are best served by taking for granted the 
right of the Council to impose restrictions 
upon the public for the public's good. 

Practical measure. — From about the third 
week of March till the second week in Ma!y 
we prevebt'the'pfA^^fiig of games upon any of 
the recreation grounds, ancf in this way we 
manage to keep the grass growing on ground 
that would otherwise become bare. As soon as 
possible after the close of the football season 
our cricket pitches are renovated,, well beaten 
and rolled, and, where necessary, relaid with 
new turf. If football has been allowed directly 
over cricket pitches, they usually require much 
renovating, but when taken in hand early in 
the "close" season, they can be made fit for 
play under ordinary conditions by the tim& 
cricket is permitted in the parks. The ground 
for practice has to be treated in exactlv' the 
same way as ordinary pitches, and, owing to 
the great amount of play which takes place 
upon them during the cricket season, they axe 
invariably in a much worse condition than the 
match pitches. The attention which is be- 
stowed upon these pitches incurs a consider- 
able .outlay each year, but, ^s previously stated 
in these notes, the extra expense involved ia 
amply repaid by the increased facilities afforded 
the players. 

An experiment. — ^This season we are trying an 
experiment in connection with the provision of 
cricket practice pitches, with a view to effect- 
ing economy. In the past we have had to re- 
turf the whole of our practice pitches each sea- 
son, an expensive and, at this period 
of the year when so much other work 
is on hand, a very ' troublesome under- 
taking. In order to prevent this -extra 
labour and expense, we are ^ laying dawn 
lengths of cocoanut . matting or^ well-rolled 
ground to take the place of tiirf. Cricketers 
all speak highly of this material for bowling 
upon, but wnether from a financial standpoint 
it is to be preferred to turfing remains to be 
seep. 

Presentation to Mr. D. Carson. — On the 

25th inst. the staff at Waterlow Park made a pre- 
sentation of a marble clock, suitably engraved, 
and two bronze Marly statuettes, to Mr. D. Car- 
son, on his promotion to a higher rank in the 
service of the London County Council. Regret 
was felt that Mr. Carson was leaving Waterlow, 
and good wishes were expressed for his success 
in the new position as superintendent of South- 
wark Park. In thanking the staff for the gift, 
Mr. Carson acknowledged the kindly feeling the 
members had shown him during the seven years 
he had been their superintendent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVelh'ISBMBNTS shonld be MOt to the PUB* 
LI3HBR. 41, WeJUngton Street, Covent Qerden, 
W.C 

Letters for Publlcatioii, as tnll as specimens and ptants 
tor naming t should be addressed to the It till OR, 
41. Welllnflrton Street, Covent Qarden, London. 
Communications should dc written on one side only op 
THE paper, sent as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantu of good faith, 



APPOINTMBNTS FOR APRIL. 



MONDAY, APRIL l—Bank Holiday. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 2— 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet. 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amet. Card. Assoc, meet. 

THURSDAY. APRIL 4— 

Roj. Hort. doc. (Ireland) Sprinc Fl. Sb. (3 dajs). 
Manchester & North of Englaua Orchid Soc. meet. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 6— 

Truro Daffodil and Spring FL Sh. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 6- 

Soc. Franc d'Hort. de Londres meet 
German Card. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY. APRIL 9- 

Devon Daffodil & Spring FI. Sh. at Plymoui'i (2 days). 
Brighton Spring Fl. Sh. (2 days). 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10— 

Liverpool Spring Fl. Sh. (2 days). 

TUESDAY, APRIL 1«- 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet. 

Shropshire Hort. Soc. Spring Fl. Sh. at Shrcwsbiiry. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 18— 
Linnean Soc. meet. 

Manchester & North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 
Huntingdon Daffodil Sh. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 19- 

Kent, Surrey & Sussex Daffodil and Spring Fl. Sh. at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 23- 
German Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY. APRIL 28— 

Midland Daffodil Soc Ezh^, Birmingham Botanic Gar- 
dens (2 days). 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 94— 
Roy. Bot. Soc. £xh« 
Darlington Hort. Soc. Spring Fl. Sh. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 80— 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Cdins. meet, and Nat. Auricula Soc. 

combined Sh. in R.H.S^HaU. . 
British Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 



AvBRAGB Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations durin/g the last Fifty, Years 
at Greenwich— 45'8*. 

Actual Temperatures:- 

Ijohdoh,— Tuesday, March 26 (8 p.m.): Max. 58*; 
Min. 48'. 

Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London. — Weitnesday, March 
27 (10 A.M.): -Bar.. 80-4; Temp., 49*; Weathtr-^ 
Slight fog. 

Provinces.- Tn^s^^, March 96 (6 p.m.): Max. W*t 
N.E. Scotland ; Min. 46*, HulL 



SALBS FOR THB BNSUINQ WBBK* 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border Plants and Bulbs, Lilies, Azaleas, Palms and 
Plants, at 11 ; 4,000 Roses and Fruit Trees at 1.80 and 4 ; 
at 07 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe St Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Importation of Odontoglossum crispum. Imported 
Cattleya Labiata autumnaJis ; also established Orchids 
in variety, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe ft 
Morris, at 12.45. 



Those responsible for the man- 
Tree agement of old trees in oiir 
Topping, parks, especially those in pc^u- 

lous cities, and particularly when 
those trees are Elms, are placed in a serious 
dilemma. The Elms have in general at- 
tained maturity, have often become stag- 
headed and fungus-infected, and are, as is 
well known, liable to cast their branches 
suddenly and without warning, even when 
not diseased. Many deaths have occurred 
from this cause. What, then, is the best 
course to follow in such a case? To remove 
the Elms completely is to sacrifice the plans 
of the landscape gardener and to spoil the 
amenity of the park. To lop the trees, as 
is now being done, is to cause hideous dis- 
figurement in the present arid a thicket of 
brushwood in future, whilst it postpones. 



rather than wholly averts, the dangers to 
which we have alluded. When a tree is 
removed there {s always an outcry in the 
public Press, the writers in which do not 
seem to recognise that trees must decay and 
die like other creatures, but if a child be 
killed the outcry is justifiably still louder. 
To attempt to renew an avenue or a group 
by cutting out the old trees and planting 
new ones of the same species in the same 
situation is an unsatisfactory procedure. 
The best thing to be done is to form a new 
avenue elsewhere, and to wait, or be content 
with the notion that our successors will de- 
rive the advantage of our forethought, even 
as we have benefited by their proceedings. 

It must be remembered that the lowermost 
limbs of the Elm are nearly of the same age 
as the stem, and consist chiefly of heartwood 
— a very brittle substance in this tree ; and to 
shorten these, cutting back or removing many 
of the lateral shoots on them, so as to reduce 
the amount of leafage, is a prudent opera- 
tion to adopt with aged trees, thoug^h, as we 
have said, it does not add to their beauty ! 
We have rarely, if ever, known the limbs 
of other species of trees to fall with or with- 
out warning in calm weather in summer, 
except occasionally Oaks. Even other species 
of Ulmus than the common one, do not 
suffer in this manner, so far as we know. 
The topping of the Elms and other trees 
in Rayensoourt Park and Kenangton Gar- 
dens is called for by the progressive de- 
cay producing ** stagheadedness " of the 
highest branches. It is, we repeat, very 
questionable if the lopping can have any 
material effect in putting a stop to this 
malady, it being probably due to the roots 
having penetrated the beds of alluvial sand 
and gravel overlying the clay of the London 
basin, and being* thus deprived of a sufficient 
supply of air. An alternative plan W9uld 
be to . fell the worst trees and . those 
afl'ected with fungus, and to plant others so 
as to complete the original contour of the 
group or avenue^ As in the parks in ques- 
tion the original plan of straight-lined 
avenues has not been much interfered with 
by modem planters, ' clearances of old trees 
might, in spite of popular clamour, be car- 
ried out with good effect by planting vigor- 
ous young trees of some other species on the 
lines of the original plan, which in Kensing- 
ton Gardens consists of radiating avenues 
converging on the round pond facing the 
Palace. But, as we have said, it is generally 
an unsatisfactory proceeding to attempt to 
** mend ** an avenue. It is generally better 
to accept the situation, remove the old and 
dying trees, and make an avenue elsewhere. 
Felling is much more required than tree 
lopping and topping, so as to admit air arid 
light into parts unduly choked with tree 
growth, and allow of freer development of 
those trees that are left. 

A change of species of timber trees is also 
certainly desirable, just as in farming, for 
whereas a change of soil is an impossibility, 
the kind of crop grown can be easily changed 
with advantage. The Cornish Elm might 
be more largely planted ; in the moister parts 
American and English Oaks might be em- 
ployed more abundantly, these adding great 
beauty to woodland scenes in the autumn 
months ; Maples, especially Acer eriocarpum, 
and Planes ; Liquidambar ; the green and the 
variegated-leaved Tulip trees; Mountain 
Ash, Robinia, Sophora japonica, Alnus 
cordata, the Ginkgo (Salisburia), Beech 



and Hornbeam in yMbty if planted in 
hundreds — not singly-^would in the course of 
time add much to the beauty and interest of 
the park. Limes and Thorns, however de- 
sirable in the country, are not to be recom- 
mended in towns. 

The seventh report of the Wo- 

To Prune ^^rn Experimental Fruit Farm, 
oi* not to be had from Eyre and Spottis- 

to Prune, woode, is likely to be read with 
great interest by fruit-growers. 
It will doubtless lead to considerable con- 
troversy and much difference of opinion. Of 
course circumstances alter cases, and much 
must depend on the point of view chosen by 
the disputant and upon the objects he has 
in view. Tl^ tree, left to itself, would no 
doubt resent the use of th^ pruning knife, 
and although the crop each year might pro- 
bably be smaller in proportion and certainly 
the individual fruits smaller and less highly 
developed than in the case of the skilfully 
pruned tree, yet the life of the tree would be 
longer and it would be less liable to the 
attacks of canker and other fungi always 
ready to gain entrance through a wound. 
The object of the fruit-grower is somewhat 
different; it is not the health of the tree, he 
considers, but the abundance and especially 
the quality of the crop which are the first 
considerations with him. 

At Woburn an attempt has been made to 
arrive at definite statistical conclusions as to 
the effect of pruning by measuring the leaves, 
and now by weighing trees of various kinds 
planted at the same time and in like condi- 
tions. The results are interesting, but it is ob- 
vious that the measurements and the weigh- 
ings must be made of a vastly larger number 
of trees before errors can be eliminated 
or compensated and a fair average obtained. 
The results secured at Woburn (page 27) will 
hardly be accepted as being in accordance 
with general experience. ** Where there is 
no pruning the crops are twice as great as 
when moderate pruning is adopted, and four 
times as great as when hard pruning is prac- 
tised." Whilst fully believing that a great 
deal of unnecessary mutilation is practised, it 
is difficult to accept without considerable 
modification such a sweeping statement as 
that we have just quoted. 

In Plate i two trees of Bramley's Seedling 
Apple are shown, one pruned, the other un- 
pruned. This is rather unfortunate, as the 
variety selected is naturally a strong grower, 
and the hard pruned tree, though less in size, 
has much the thicker wood, and would pro- 
bably be much the best tree in another ten 
years' time. The lesson would have been 
more valuable if the illustration had been 
taken from a weaker grower, such as Rib- 
ston Pippin or Margil, and there would be 
the danger of many unpruned trees becoming 
miserable specimens, such as shown on Plato 
4, where Stirling Castle Apple is depicted. 

However, the value of the report lies in the 
proof supplied of the importance of a judici- 
ous and moderate use of the knife. '0 Few 
practical men will, however, agree with the 
statement on page 52 : ** That pruning not 
only does not increase the actual, size of the 
tree, but it results in less new wood being 
formed.** The experience of the majority is 
that pruning does increase the production 
of new wood, being the restoration of the 
balance between roots and top. In the 
case of a healthy, vigorous tree, properly 
manured, hard pruning is decidedly a mis- 
take, and reduces the yield of fruit very 
materially. Facts and figures are given, as 
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Gladiolus "Peace," a pure white variety from America. 



Temple Piess Ltd., Prinleo, ^l], Ro»bei7 Avenue. L 
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we have stated, shpwing the difference in 
favour of light pruning, and there is no doubt 
that in many gardens where severe pruning 
is carried out a study of the Woburn report 
would be useful. Cutting out branches 
which cross, or rub against each other, is 
pruning, which most people will consider a 
necessity. Any tree is the better for such 
attention, and the report advises the use of 
the knife for newly-planted trees and such 
irees as produce only fruit-buds. In brief, 
the report leads to the conclusion, on the 
one hand, that hard-pruning is wrong in the 
case of good, healthy trees, and, on the other, 
that no pruning at all is equally a mistake. 
The mean is obtained by a study of the re- 
quirements of each variety and the condition 
of the tree, and by acting accordingly. 



Our Supplementary Illustration to the 
present issue depicts what is described as a pure 
ivhite Gladiolus known under the name of 
"Peace," and it may be specially interesting to 
gardeners now that the season for planting 
dadiolns conns has again arrived. It was raised 
by Mr. Grofp. Simcoe, Canada, and it is being 
cultivated for distribution by Mr. Cowbe, of 
U.S.A. The variety is considered to possess 
exceptional merit, and has received certificates 
from the Society of American Florists and the 
Canadian Horticultural Association. Conns will be 
distributed this season, but we have no reason to 
think the variety is at present in cultivation in 
Britain. Messrs. Kblwav & Sons catalogue a 
variety under the same name, but that is described 
as of 6esh-pink colour with violet spot and white 
tips, and, as Messrs. Kblway have informed us, it 
was raised by themselves at Langport, Somerset- 
shire. It is unfortunate that two new varieties 
should bear the same name. For the photograph 
we are indebted to Mr. A. Dimmock. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 
meeting of the committee will be on April 2, in 
the afternoon at 8 o'clock. A lecture on " Orchid 
Hybrids," illustrated with lantern slides, will 
be delivered by Mr. H. J. Chapvian. 

The WORKMEN'S Compensation Act. — To 

what extent an employer of gardeners, garden- 
labourers, and casual assistants is liable in 
the case of injury or disablement to the em* 
ployee under the Act which comes into operation 
on July 1 next is not altogether clear. Some 
idea may, however, be gained from the People's 
Guide to the Workmen's Compensation Act, which 
may be had for a penny from Messrs. Bemeose 
A Son, 4, Snow Hill, E.G. 

Departmental Committee on Agricul- 
ture. — The President of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has appointed a departmental com- 
mittee to enquire as to the provision which has now 
been made for affbrdmg scientific and technical 
instruction in agriculture in England and Wales 
and to report whether, in view of the practical 
results which have already been obtained, the 
existing facilities for the purpose are satisfactory 
and safficient, and, if not. in what manner they 
may with advantage be modified or extended. 
The members of the committee are as follow : 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.C S.I., G.C.I.E. 
^Chairman) ; Lord Barnard ; Lord Moreton ; 
Mr. Francis Dyke Acland, M.P. ; Mr. David 
Davies, M.P. ; Mr. Norman Lamont, M.P. ; 
Mr. Thomas Latham ; Mr. John Charles Medd; 
Professor Thomas Hudson Middleton. M.A.. 
M.Sc., one of the assistant secretaries of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries; Professor 
William Somerville, D.Sc. ; and Mr. Henry 
Staveley-Hill, M.P. Mr. Arthur Ernest 
Brookb-Hunt (Board of Agriculture and 



Fisheries) will act as secretary, and Mr. Henry 
Leon French (Board of Agriculture and Fisheries), 
as assistant secretary to the committee. 

The late Sir Thomas HANBURV.^The 

remains of this eminent philanthropist were, 
we learn, cremated at San Remo. The Syndic 
of Ventimiglia gave expression to the sorrow 
of the neighbours and to the gratitude and 
veneration they felt for their benefactor. Thou- 
sands lined the streets of Ventimiglia. and at 
Bordighera and San Remo the inhabitants 
also manifested their sympathy. The Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Universities of 
Rome and Genoa, besides many mayors and heads 
of public institutions, sent telegrams of condolence. 
The memorial service at Mentone, to which we 
have already alluded, was held in the French 
Protestant church which Sir Thomas was in the 
habit of attending. The Pastor and the Mayor 
expressed the sympathy of the inhabitants of 
Mentone with the family. 

Crocuses at Hampton Court. — The town- 
dweller or suburban resident accustomed to grow 
a few bulbs in small gardens or back yards, or in 
pots or pans, has but a poor estimate of the 
wondrous beauty bulbs can produce in the early 
spring when planted somewhat naturally on a 
large scale. Even at Hampton Court, where 
bulbs play a prominent part in the spring bedding, 
the display obtained seems stiff and forinal, com- 
pared with what is seen when more natural 
conditions are copied. Thus, just recently the 
Crocuses planted in the grass beneath the tall Lime 
trees, and in area running into acres, have been 
beautiful beyond description. Literally the wealth 
of beauty furnished, and yet all provided just as 
though nature alone had done it. might be regarded 
as giving a glimpse of fairyland. To copy nature 
without formality is the chief art of the gardener, 
but all the same it needs the eye of a true artist 
thus to reproduce natural beauty. 

British Gardeners* Association.— A meet- 
ing of the council of this association was held at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on March 19, Mr. W. 
H. Divers presiding. Twenty-two new members 
and one apprentice were elected, bringing the total 
number elected up to 1,093. On the report of the 
sub-committee it was decided to defer for the 
present the question of registering the association. 
Attention was called to the action of the Cardiff 
City Council in recognising the certificate of the 
association as a mark of distinction amongst 
gardeners, and it was hoped that other public 
bodies will follow the lead given by Cardiff. A 
publication committee was appointed to commence 
the publication of a quarterly journal, the com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. C. H. Curtis. C. 
Foster, E. F. Hawes (treasurer), R. Hooper 
Pearson (vice-chairman), and J. Weathers (hon. 
secretary). At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held on May 29, papers will be read as 
follows: "Testimonials," by Mr. A. C. Bartlett; 
Apprentices." by Mr. Dallimors, of Kew ; and 
Examinations for Gardeners," by Mr. C. Foster, 
Reading, j 

Death op Professor Warinqton. — It is 

with sincere regret that we had briefly to 
record in our last issue the death of Professor 
Robert Warincton, who expired on Wed- 
nesday, March 20, at his residence, High Bank, 
Harpenden, at the age of 60 years. We can 
now add some particulars of his career. The 
deceased had always been an active man, and 
the beginning of his health failure was about 
twelve months ago, when he underwent an 
operation for an internal disorder, an operation 
which greatly benefited him for a time, but 
eventually a recurrence of the malady gradually 
led to his death. Mr. Warington was a son of 
the chemist to the Society of Apothecaries, and 
was well known among noted agricultural 
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chemists. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and of the Chemical Society. He worked in 
the Rothamsted Laboratory for some time in 
1850, afterwards taking a position at Cirencester 
Agricultural College. In 1867 he became 
chemist to Sir John Lawes' manure and tartaric 
and citric acid factories, returning to the 
Rothamsted Laboratory in 1876 and remaining 
there until 1800. His special work at Rotham- 
sted comprised the systematic analysis of rain, 
drainage and well-waters ; the determination of 
nitrates, chlorides, and carbon in soils ; a pro- 
longed investigation of the process of nitrifica- 
tion ; and a study of the chemical action of 
various micro-organisms. For three years he 
held the post of Sibthorpian Professor of Rural 
Economy at Oxford. Professor Warington is 
probably best known for his popular text-book, 
Tki Chemistry of the Farm, No. 1 of the series 
of Morton's Handbooks of the Farm, which has 
passed through 15 editions. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to this journal ; also to most 
of the leading agricultural and chemical journals 
of the country. In 1801 he visited America for 
the purpose of delivering a course of lectures 
on the investigations at Rothamsted, under the 
provisions of the Lawes Agricultural Trust. 
Mr. Warincton was twice married. His second 
wife, a daughter of the late Dr. F. R. Spackman, 
of Harpenden, remains to mourn his loss ; there 
are five children. The funeral took place at the 
Parish Church, Harpenden, on the 23rd inst. 

OOTHEOA WoLLEYANA.— We have referred, on 
more than one previous occasion, to this ''illus- 
trated catalogue of the collection of birds' eggs 
formed by the late John Wolley." so need merely 
mention the appearance of a new volume, edited 
by Professor Alfred Newton. This is the fourth 
and final part (Alcx-Anseres) and contains a 
supplement and appendix as well as Prof. New- 
ton's retrospect and farewell to his readers and to 
his labour of love. This handsome and most 
important book is published by R. H. PoRittt, T, 
Prince's Street, Cavendish Square, and is indiq>ens- 
able to students of birds and their eggs. 

Anglo-American Gardeners.— To add to 

the list recently given we may cite these names :— ^ 

J. M. Hunter, the President of the Nations^ 
Association of Gardeners, who began his garden- 
ing career under Robert Draper, of Seaham. 
Mr. Hunter made his mark in landscape work 
here, and has emphasised it in the United States. 

Mr. John Shore is an Irishman who passed 
through the nurseries of Downie, Laird & Lang. 
and of Methvens. of Edinburgh. After various 
experiences in England he went to America, and 
is now Vice-President of the National Association 
of Gardeners. — 

• John Whalley, the Treasurer of the same 
society, was bom in Manchester, but went to 
America when he was 18 years old. 

James Bell was born at Ecclefechan and went 
to America in 1894, and has filled many important 
positions in that country. 

Charles Dumper was an apprentice at Glen 
Eyre, Southampton, and held many important 
posts in this country before he migrated to the 
States. 

Thomas H. White was bom in Gloucestershire, 
where he worked with his father in several gardens. 
The whole family crossed the Atlantic, and the 
son is now gardener at the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Mr. James M. Logan was trained at Castle 
Semple, Renfrewshire, migrated to Canada, and 
thence passed to the States. 

David Douglas (auspicious name !) was born 
at Ayr in 1631, and in his 21st year went to Con- 
necticut, and latterly was Superintendent of the 
Gardens at Vanderbilt University. h 

M. Sorenton is a Dane by birth, but pas.<ed 
some time in the nurseries of Messrs. Low & Co., 
of Clapton, and of Messrs. Rochford, of Cheshunt. 

Portraits of these gentlemen were given in our 
nairesake, the Gardeners* Chronicle of America. 
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Flowkrs in SKASON.—From Messrs. Clib- 
HANS, Altrincham, Cheshire, we have received 
flowers of a good strain of Cinerarias of the 
ordinary florists' type. 

Lord Qrosvenor and Manx Codling 
Apples. — We learn from various sources that 
tbe^e two valuable culinary Apples are much 
sought after in Germany, especially in the Rhine 
provinces, the former more especially, on account 
of its extraordinarily abundant bearing. As it 
suffers in some parts from the attacks of Fusicla- 
diam dendriticum, it is considered good practice to 
spray the trees once or twice annually with the 
Bordeaux mixture. Notwithstanding the heavy 
and early cropping of the bushes and standard 
trees of ix)rd Grosvenor, these do not become 
stunted or crippled in their growth as is the case 
with others of the Codlin class. In the opinion of 
cultivators in that country this variety is to be 
preferred for early bearing and fruit fulness to 
Charlamowsky, Spire Apple, and others. Nur- 
serymen on this side of the water should not lose 
sight of the increased demand in Germany for 
Lord Grosvenor and Manx Codling. 

PoTATOS.— The Hon. H. A. Stanhopb has 
compile^ an interesting pamphlet on the history 
and development of the Potato from the date of 
its introduction to Europe to the present time. It 
is somewhat singular' that the original water- 
colour drawing ot,the plant by Clusius, still pre- 
served at Antwerp, and reproduced in our columns, 
should not have been mentioned. But 26 pages, 
which is all that the *• One and All Series" of 
pamphlets can afford to allot to the subject, are 
obviously insufi^cient to allow of ''excursions" 
into history, or even diseases. The main object, 
that of giving an account of the cultivation of the 
tuber, is well fulfilled. The author has his gird 
at the ** compound titles too common with scien- 
tific men, which, being partly Greek and partly 
Latin, are not fully intelligible in either language." 
It may be pointed out that it was quite unneces- 
sary in a popular treatise of this kind to use the 
technical name of the Potato fungus at all, but that 
if it were used, the author should have taken 
care to spell the name correcily. For ordinary 
purposes everyone understands what the Potato 
disease is, in spite of the fact that the maladies 
incident to the tuber are many. If we say the 
Potato disease or the •* late blight," we need not 
offend the susceptibilities of those who object to 
the words of Greek or Latin derivation. 

Flowers and the Phylloxera Regula- 
tions.— We have repeatedly pointed out in this 
journal the uselessness of most of the regulations 
of the various European States against the im- 
portation of this pest of the vine into their ter- 
ritories, the hindrances to the nursery trade 
and the personal annoyance of which they are 
the cause. The latest case, of which a brief 
statement appears in the number of the Bindt' 
kunst for March 1 now before us, exhibits the 
Austrian regulations against the introduction of 
Phylloxera in a most ridiculous light, and bears 
repeating in the English language. The wrifer 
of the note in the journal named states that 
he was desirous of affording a pleasant surprise 
to his bride on her birthday by taking a basket 
of flowers. The lady resided in Bohemia, and 
he had to journey right across Germany, carry- 
ing his basket of flowers, as he would an un- 
cooked egg, and arrived at Bodenbach, the end 
of his journey. On being asked by the Austrian 
official of what the contents of the basket con- 
sisted, he said living (fresh) flowers. ** They 
cannot pass the frontier because of the Phyl- 
loxera regulations, or only with the {>ermission 
of the Austrian Foreign Oflfice," said the oflScial. 
I might send a telegram to Vienna, and then 
it might be allowed. I declined to adopt this 
-way out of the difficulty, and the drama began 



to assume a tragi -comic aspect. I declined to 
throw the flowers away, and I requested the 
official to accept them as a present for his sweet- 
heart, and naturally this offer was gruffly re- 
fused. " Well, then,'* said the traveller, " throv/ 
the basket, flowers, and all into the Elbe.'* 
" Must not occur on Austrian soil, and they 
must thierefore be transported to Saxony." In 
short, it was necessary to place the tender spring 
blossoms under lock and bolt of the Austrian 
Custom House till the next day to be fetched 
by a carrier, and find an early grave on German 
soil. 

Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society. — Lord Eversley presided recently 
over the monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of this society, held at 25, Victoria Street, 
S.W. It was stated that eighteen railway, water, 
and improvement Bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment during the current session affected 787 acres 
of common land or open spaces, and the solicitor 
(Mr. P. Birkett) reported that several promoters 
had already agreed to insert clauses for the 
protection of the public interests in consequence 
of the society's intervention. The London and 
North-Western Railway Bill had been blocked 
by Sir John Brunner on behalf of the society 
owing to the serious nature of its proposals with 
regard to Gosford Green and Stoke Heath, 
Coventry. A satisfactory settlement had now 
been arrived at by which the commons would 
be preserved. The Metropolitan Water Board 
had also agreed to the insertion of a clause in 
their Bill to provide that the powers sought by 
the Board over Streatham and Mitchara com- 
mons, and Wyke, Plough and Mitcham greens, 
should be limited to the acquisition of ease- 
ments only, and that all conduits should be 
laid underground when crossing the commons. 
It was further reported that the Board of Agri- 
culture had" raised technical difficulties to the 
application of the Witley Parish Council to 
enclose a portion of Milford Common, Surrey, 
for the purpose of a burial ground, and that in 
consequence of these objections it was under- 
stood that the proposal would be abandoned. 
It was resolved to reintroduce into the House 
of Commons the society's Rights of Way Bill, 
which passed its second reading last session, 
and also to introduce a Bill to facilitate the 
regulation of rural commons and the restriction 
of the powers of highway authorities to disfigure 
commons in searching for road metal. The 
solicitor stated that the society's scheme for the 
preservation of Towyn Trewan Common, Angle- 
sey, had now been approved by local parish 
meetings. The common comprised 1,300 acres 
of pasture land and sandhills bordering the sea 
shore at Rhosneigr, and it was proposed to 
acquire 600 acres of the land and regulate the 
whole area as an open space. The total amount 
needed to enable this to be done was only 
£1,300, and the society resolved to issue a public 
appeal for that sum, in view of the importance 
of permanently preserving the largest common 
in Anglesey. 

How I Work my -Small Farm.— By F. E. 

Green. This should prove a handy book to the 
many who wish to manage a small farm. It is 
an account of the writer's actual experience in 
farming on sixteen acres, so successful on the 
whole that he is justified in encouraging others 
to follow his example. But he warns the over- 
sanguine that the work is neither poetical nor 
simple; "one has to be a bit of a carpenter, a 
bit of a carman, a bit of an engineer, a bit of a 
bricklayer, a bit of a biologist, botanist, and 
veterinary surgeon, as well as a bit of a weather 
prophet. You must know something of wood- 
craft ; how to handle a bill-hook, and fagging- 
hook ; how to swing a scythe, and split rods fcr 
thatrhing. Above these useful technical accom- 



plishments you must learn the necessary but 
hideous art of driving a bargain.'' We com- 
mend Mr. Green's chapters on fruit and vege- 
table growing for market to the attention of 
those who contemplate undertaking such enter- 
prises. Specially do we desire to call the atten- 
tion of our statesmen and economists to the 
chapters relating to " Small Holdings and the 
State," and co-operative small holdings : " The 
bane of country-life is its extreme individualism. 
The lack of collective effort, and the absence o! 
guilds has left these country craftsmen in a 
state of depressing poverty. The cottages they 
live in are very often hovels in which no country 
gentleman would think of housing his horses or 
his dogs, and yet they are considered good 
enough in which to breed our Imperial race — the 
decadent descendants of what was once a race 
of yeomen." The publisher is A. C. Fifield, 44, 
Fleet Street. 

Retarding Plants. — There is no doubt also 
that a cool atmosphere is a great aid to pro- 
longing the life of cut blooms, and in this way 
refrigeration comes to the aid of the florist. I 
recently designed some cooling chambers for a 
large West-end florist, and I am given to under- 
stand that in the summer great benefit is de- 
rived from keeping the cut blooms in a tempera- 
ture of 45^ during the. night, and until they ar^ 
wanted in the shop for aale. It is, however, to 
the horticulturist that ref]:igera|ion has come as 
the greatest surprise and assistance. In the 
past, plant life has been retarded or advanced 
by the absence or presence of light and heat, 
and, by means of artificial heat, both Iruit and 
flowers haye been produced out of due season. 
This out-of-season production has, if possible* 
been brought to a greater state of perfection by 
the antithesis of this arrangement, or by the re- 
tardation of the development of life by placing 
the roots in a cold temperature. The principle 
is fairly obvious : all living things require a 
period of rest. In the vegetable kingdom, with 
a few exceptions, this rest is taken in the winter, 
while the work is done in the summer. In a 
cold store it is always winter, and so long as the 
life of the plant is not retarded to the point of 
extinction, its generation of new life can be kept 
back almost indefinitely. With this knowledge^ 
and the proper facilities for making use of it, at 
his disposal, the gardener of the day becomes 
practically master of the situation, and can 
make plants and flowers bloom or fruit just as 
and when he pleases. In fact, it is quite pos- 
sible to-day to give an order to a horticulturist 
for a thousand Lily of the Valley blooms to be 
delivered at your residence on the 20th of Jane, 
July, or August next, or in fact any other date> 
and to pass the interval of time in perfect 
security that the order will be duly fulfilled. 
There appears to be no reason why practically 
any root plant should not be capable of having 
its growth retarded by cold storage. Its use is 
at present confined to retarding varieties of 
bulbs, but any perennial should be, wiihin 
limits, susceptible to the same treatment. The 
method employed with Lilies of the Valley is as 
follows: — The roots are taken straight out ot 
the cold store, and after they have been thawed 
in the prdinary atmosphere, are planted out 
under glass in beds or pots in the ordinary way. 
Lily of the Valley crowns which have not been 
artificially retarded take six weeks in which to 
flower. Retarded rocts are much more vigorous. 
The influence of warmth and dampness rapidly 
stimulates the dormant vitality. In a few days 
they begin to shoot, in a week the plants arc 
growing strongly, and in less than a month they 
are in full bloom. It is a curious thing that the 
prolonged rest appears to have the effect of mak- 
ing the growth exceedingly rapid, once it is 
started. Hal Williams^ in Journal of tlu Sociity 
of Arts 
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CYCLAMEN LATIFOLIUM. 
Has Cyclainen latifolium been improved by the 
florist' To this question there is undoubtedly 
EDOie than one answer. A keeo Sorist who has 
great admiration lor size would say no doubt that 
the improvement has been enormous, but from the 
point al view of grace, elegance and preltincss, 1 
think that (he original is much the best. Mr. 
Peter Barr i-ery kindly sent me some bulbs from 
Ibe wild form of Ibis Cyclamen which are now in 
flower in the Cambridge Botanic Garden and they 
are most charming, Sowers are numerous and 
gtacetal, and (be leaves are prettily marbled. 
Id comparison, Ibe improved Cyclamen may be 
described as beavy. few-Aower(Hi, ungainly and 
lumpy, while the leaves are awkwardly fleshy and 
witbont (he same perfection of marbled surface. 
R. Irvin Lyac)i, March 14. 7907. 



these from the mother plant with a knife, and 
insert tbem in a sand bed or small pots, like 
any other soil of hulb or tuber. Development 
is very quick, and a handsome plant is soon ob- 
tained. Dichori Sandra, Calathea, Maranla, 
Phrynium variegaluro, and Cannas are readily 
increased by means of undergiuund tuberous 
rhizomes, which, removed from the mother 
plants, laid in suitable soil, and afforded suffi- 
cient water and warmth, reproduce the plants 
with certainty — some of the rhiiomes in 8-10 
months, and a few in from 15-IS months. 

Dahlia, Clbiiatis, and T«ee P.eonies. 
March and April are the best months in which 
to graft the shoots of the desired varieties on to 
the tubers of others. The newly- sprouted growths 
are removed from the tubers of some poor varie- 
li;S, and the shoots of th; supsrior varieties, each 
furnished w:th a good bas^l bud are inserted as 



Fig. gs, — cvclamri 



3 FURNISHED BV MR. PETER t 



THE PROPAGATOR. 

Kaxv species of plants produce " runners " 
on the surface of the soil which are capable 
of taking root, and in (ha( manner increase 
the circumference of the mother plant. This 
mode of increase or reproduction is in some 
instances taken advantage of by the gar- 
dener, as, for example, in Brambles of all 
kinds, Sytinga, llambusa, &c., which are 
taken ofi at tbe right time from the parent plant 
and planted in suitable soil and favourable situ- 
ation. For most of such runner-producers the 
spring afiords the moal suitable season. 

Other plants, on the contrary, make under- 
ground shoots and suckers, which almost have 
the form ol roots. These, if cut into pieces, and 
laid in pots, pans, oi the soil out of doors, and 
coteted with sandy soil, soon emit shoots and 
tools, and when the latter are well developed, 
(be pieces may be taken up carefully, and either 
polled or planted out. Such are Curculigo, 
.\nemones of the Alpine section, which are also 
nadily increased by division in the present 
month, and A. japonic a and its varieties. 
Planti of Colocasia antiquorum, nymphaeifolia, 
(toilenta, and others ; and Alocasia Lowii, 
lifrina, Veitchi, macrorhiza, Dracaena, &c., 
develop ondergriiund shoots, whose points some- 
times lake the form of tubers. It is merely 
Decessar; for propagatinf purposes to remove 



a Iredge-shaped graft in the top or neck of the 
tubers. It is e<ineciBUy necessary lo have this 
base bud, otherwise there is the danger of no 

Clematis is similarly grafted on pieces of tbe 
roots of C. vitalba, or C. erecta, tbe point of 
union being clayed over or painted with grafting- 
wax in a semi-liquid slate. The grafted roots 
ate potted in suitable sized pots, and these are 
placed in a mild hot-bed and kept close till 
growth shows itself, when air should be admitted 
by degrees. 

Tree Pceouies can be struck from cuttings, but 
it is much less trouble to take strong roots of 
herbaceous varieties, and graft these in the same 
manner as Clematis, When tbe union is com- 
plete, the grafted plants must be accustomed 
gradually to full ventilation. Other plants 
which do not root well as cuttings are 
Alalia trifoliata, A. crassifolia, A. elegan- 
lissima, A, filicifolia, A. Veitchi, Cofiea aia- 
bica, &c., may bo readily increased by graft- 
ing a soft shoot on to a quite young vigorous 
point of a root of tbe same genus, covering the 
joined parts with grafting-wax then setting 
it in friable soil in a pot of a suitable eize, and 
placing it in a close case and fur the first few 
days under a bell glass. After tbe lapse of a 
month, the graft will have taken root. I'sually 
Ihe grafting is the wedge or crown kind, but if 



roots of the same dimensions as the graft are 
available, whip grafting may be adopted. Great 
care must be taken to secure healthy toots for (bt 
stocks, not to wound or otherwise injuie them, 
and to work quickly, so as not to exhaust tbo 
roots by eiposure lo the ait. 

At (his season out-of-doors subjects may be 
similarly incieased, with the proviso that leafless 
shoots are taken for tbe scions. Tbe roots at 
Ihe lower end of the stock have only one put- 
pose, viz., to feed (he scion until it has mada 

Big NOKIA CR>c. 
The climbing species may be raised from cut- 
tings in almost eveiy instance, but those with 
erect stems, firm wood, and leathery leaves are 
difficult, and require more care. For sucb species 
as B. stans, B. fulva, almost evergreen, the pre- 
sent month is the best for striking cuttings ; but 
of such as lose their leaves in the winter season, 
the cuttings should be taken from well-dBveloped 
spring shoots having thiee to five pairs of buds, 
the lowest pair being of the previous year. A 
suitable soil consists of leaf-mould two parts, 
good loam one pan, sand one part ; Ibe cutting 
pots should be afforded good drainage, and 
above it sbould be placed a layer of the »oil 
1} inches thick, and above that some clean silver 

The cuttings should receive a moderate quan- 
tity of water, and be covered with a bell glass. 
Tbe climbing species require for a satisfactory 
rooting of the cuttings a bottom heat of TO^.-TS" 
Fahi., and those with leathery leaves of 80°-70°. 

Dafbnes, &c. 
In this mouth Daphne indica and its varieties 
'.may 'be' grafted on established stocks of D. 
laureola, placing them in a warm case or frame. 
Hydrangeas may be increased for flowering 
next year by taking young flowerless shoots of 
the present year, and inserting them singly or a 
few together in small pots filled with sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, placing the pots in a bottom- 
beat bed of 750-80°. Rooting soon takes, when 
tbe plants should be gradually inured to green- 
house conditions, F. M. 



THE MOHWA TREE 
(BASSIA LATI FOLIA). 

This tree, which is fortunately ; 
throughout large aieas of the Bh.l country in 
Western India, is a perfect mine of wealth. 
The fiowets provide a very large piopottion of 
tbe Bhil's food supply. They are ealeii fresh, 
dried, and also cooked with parched grittn. In 
tbe spring, when tbe buds appear, whole fami- 
lies temporarily migrate lo the jungles 'for the 
" Mohwa harvest." Tbe ground round the tree 
is carefully cleared, and as the Sowers tall, they 
are collected and stored. When drieJ, they are 
sold in the bazaar for the liquor trade, and it is 
from these that practically the whole of the 
native liquor consumed in Central and Western 
India is distilled. In times of scarcity, the 
monetary value of the Mohwa fiower rises with 
the intensity of the distress, and it oftn become* 
of vital importance. 

The Mohwa seed contains a valuable oil, 
which is used locally for cooking, for burning, 
and medicinally for application in cas^fs of skin 
disease. A large quantity is exported annually 
to France, ana doubtless contributes consider* 
ably to the world's supply of olive oil; it it 
ostensibly intended for Ihe manufacture of soap. 
further, a white milky juice is obtained from 
cracks in ihe bark, and the bark itself is often 
utilised for dyeing purposes, while the Sowers, 
in the form of a decoction, provide a mediciiM 
largely used and much appreciated as a stimu- 
lant, an astringent, and even as a coogh mix- 

The Mohwa tree is regarded as sacred by Ibe 
Dhils, and it is almost the only tree of tile forest 
that they will not either cut or destroy. 11 is 
jealously guarded as Ihe personal properly of the 
holder of the land in its neighbourhood, an^ 
it is only in the depths of the forests that the 
first-comer has Ihe right to sit down undet the 
tree and collect the crop. CafUin IlarKts, in 
Jenrnal of Sixitly tf Arti, February 6. 
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SWEET PEAS OF RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 
Thk Sweet Pea possessea exquisite colour, 
beauty of form, perfect taaidinesi of constitu- 
tion, and delicious fngrance. It ii truly a 
flower of light and sweetaess, and should be 
fottnd ID every tardea that is worthy of tbs 
name. Shortly before bis death, Mr. Henry 
EcMord gave to the world several varieties of 
the highest distinction, which ahoold be suffi- 
cient of themselves to immortalise his name. 
Supreme among those is Doiolhy Eckford, un- 
doubtedly the largest and loveliest pure white 
Sweet Pea in cultivation, which, though not 
hooded like its immediate piedeceasoi, Sadie 
Dnipee, mipasses it in purity and dimensloaa. 



year, did not seem to me to be qntl* so 
colour as the Scarlet Gem. Queen 
Alexandra it, however, nnquestionablj very 
«SectiT« — I should call it the brightest of crim- 
son-scarlet varieties — and it has this somewhat 
important reconmiendation, that it does not bom 
in the sun. My own beautiful Eckfordian 
ntunesake, panna-violet in colour, with purple 
■hading, baa proved popnlar beyond my utmost 
anticipations, and Mr. John S. Eckford fells me 
in a recent letter that there is hardly a foreign 
coimtiy to which be baa- not sent it, including 
China and Japan. 

Of the many exquisite varieties derived from 
Countess Spencer, which has proved itself a 
veritable mother of sports, three of the finest 



former being wbite, marbled with bloe (natives 
of Califomia), Horace Wri^t, whose distinctive 
colour is deepest violet-blue ; Mrs. Alfred Wat- 
kins, a great improvement on Princess Beatrice ; 
Earl Cromer, E. J. Castle (brightest rose), Frank 
Dolby, which has affinities in point of colour with 
Lady GriMl Hamilton ; Agnes Eckford, of deli- 
cate pink compleziDn and faultless formation, 
and its beautiful contemporary, tbe Queen of 
Spain. David S. Williamian. 



A LARGE CAMELLIA TREE 

OUT OF DOORS. 

Tbe plant illustrated at fig. S3 measnret AG 

feet in circumference, 11 fast 6 inches in height. 



Fig. 93. — LARGE CAMELLIA BUSH IM THE OPEN AIK AT LE0MARDS1.BE, SUSSEX. 



Henry Eckford, while somewhat disappointing 

to exacting cultivators, is perhaps the nearest 
approach to a pure orange colour that has yet 
been introduced. To give this special variety 
full scc^ lea the display of its possibilities of 
growth, it should be tbinly sown — an injunction 
of tbe raiser too freqnently ignored. 

The Scarlet Gem, when introduced by Mr. 
Eckford, made a veritable sensation, and though 
itisnot,when compared with some others, a very 
vigorous grower, being somewhat loo susceptible 
to atmospheric influences, ought to be grown 
in a half.shady situation. Ji is, iu my opinion, 
a nearer approximation to a true scarlet variety 
than Queen Alexaodia, which, in my own 
garden, where t had it in bloom for the first time 



examples are Helen Lewis, Gladys Unwin, and 
I4ora Unwin, of which the last-named may be 
characterised as a pure white Countess, and is 
one of the loveliest of recent introductions. Its 
great charm lies in its having the standard and 
wings beautifully " crenulated," or " waved." I 
sometimes think that if it should prove prolific 
and a vigorous grower, it may eventually super- 
sede even Dorothy Eckford. 

An improved Queen Victoria has been found 
in Mrs. Collier, an eminently graceful flower of 
great substance and durability, which some 
cultivators have described as Uie finest Sweet 
Pea of pale primrose colour that has hitherto 
appeared. Other recent and interesting intro- 
ductions are Helen Pierce and Shasta, the 



and in a season is calculated to produce 6,D00 
to 6,000 double pink flowers. Last year (IW) 
open flowers were continuous from January S 
till May ]g. It has just been dressed with 
several loads of cow manure and about 2l)lb. 
of bone meal, and the foliage is now beautiful- 
Plenty of nourishment and water are necessary 
at this stage. In the summer the hose is let 
run on its roots for several hours at a time. A 
good top dressing of soot severs! tiroes a year is 
also helpful in maintaiuing the foliage a beauti- 
ful dark green colour. This is the handsomest 
of many Camellias that abound in these gar- 
dens. As an evergreeo it is well worth its place- 
W. A. Cook (gardtHtr Ib Sir Edmund G. Lfider, 
Bart.), Ltonardtlie Gardeni, Htrtham. 
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TREES AJIP SHRUBS, 

THE FERTILISATION OF ARAUCARIA 
. IMBRICATA. 
In the chapter on Araucaha imbricata in Mr. 
Elwes* Trees of Great Britain the paragraph 
dealing with cones states that "the cones take 
two years to ripen, fertilisation occurring in the 
second year, in June or July, when the scales 
open and expose the ovule to the pollen blown 
from neighbouring trees.'* I know that some 
transatlantic botanists are (or were) of the 
opinion that '* pollination '' takes place in the 
first year, but that the pollen remains in the 
cone-flower until the next spring, when it passes 
down the micropyle, and then " fertilises " the 
ovule. But I have not previously met with the 
theory that the cone-flowers are directly fer- 
tilised with outside pollen in their second year. 
I am not a botanist, but, being in charge of 
one of the finest collections of Conifers in our 
islands, and one which contains an unusually 
large number of adult Araucaria imbricata, I 
have had exceptional opportunities of observing 
the behaviour of these trees, and I am of the 
opinion that Dr. Henry's theory is incorrect. 
The formation of cone-flowers one year to be fer- 
tilised the next seems purposeless, and Nature 
rarely does things in that manner. Dr. Henry, in 
the work mentioned, says, " the male flowers 
frequently remain intact on the tree for several 
years : in Europe they generally appear early in 
spring." I have rarely known the male flowers 
remain on the trees longer than a year. Already 
many of those which shed their pollen last July 
have fallen, and in the. southern counties of 
England the male flower-buds first appear late 
in autumn, and by the end of November they are 
readily seen. The cone-flowers usually make 
their first appearance towards the end of April : 
they are then globular tufts of narrow leaves 
paler in colour than the true leaves. These 
buds grow rapidly, and by the time — at about 
the end of June, according to the season — ^the 
pollen is liberated from the catkins are about 7\ 
inches around. They increase in size until, 
roughly, the middle of November, when a cone 
tightly jneasured is 11 to 12 inches around. 
From this period the cone's make little or no in- 
crease until about the beginning of April, when 
growth is again resumed. By the time next 
year's pollen is ripe (some years not till the 
second week in July) this year's cones will be 
nearly fully grown, for the ripe seeds frequently 
fall in August, leaving the woody axis on the 
branch. Last summer I artificisilly fertilised, 
or I had better say pollinated, a nunlber of 
cone-flo¥rers, and I send a section of one to 
show the present development. A. C. Bartlett, 
Pencarrow Gardens^ Cornwall. [The section was 
forwarded to Prof. F. Oliver. — Ed.] 

TORREYA CALIFORNICA. 
In connection with the notes on this tree on 
page 99, it may be of interest to record a fine 
specimen growing at Coldrenick, the Cornish 
seat of General J ago Trelawny, near Liskeard, 
which is over S5 feet high and well furnished 
with healthy foliage. It is broadly-pyramidal 
in habit, much like a typical Abies bracteata; 
in fact, as I first saw it at a little distance, its 
habit, and nearly horizontal branches, deceived 
me into thinking it was an example of the "Santa 
Lucia Fir," but a closer examination established 
its identity. Examples of the Californian nut- 
megs seem to be very rare in this country, and 
they do not seem to be in favour with planters, 
but where room oan be afforded, these trees 
should be represented, if only as curiosities. 
They are reputed to be tender, and also slow- 
growing in a young state. I fancy the character 
for tenderness is undeserved, and owes its ori- 
gin to trees having been over-nursed. The 
Coldrenick specimen, although planted nearly 



half-a-century, gives no promise of ever 
reaching the dimensions quoted in the Gar^ 
deners* Chronicle (100 feet), but is quite large 
enough to give pleasure as an ornamental tree, 
and is perfectly healthy. It is growing on very 
high ground, in well-drained loam of moderate 
quality, and only lightly screened from wind. 
As it seemed to me that these conditions most 
probably contributed to its success, I soon after- 
wards obtained Mrs. Ford's ready approval to 
plant young trees of this species, and also Tor- 
reya nucifera in a similar position at Pencarrow. 
It is, of course, too soon to speak of these 
trees, but even if they do prove to be " slow 
growing in a young state," their ultimate suc- 
cess is worth any initial disappointment. A. C. 
Boftlett. 

PHOTINIA SERRULATA. 

This tree, I believe, was . introduced from 
China and Japan in 1804, and is not supposed 
,to/be. of a very hardy nature, it having been 
cut to the ground by the frost in 1860, since 
which date very little harm has happened in 
these gardens to the fine plant, which measures 
22 feet in height and 23 feet in diameter. This 
is supposed to be the finest in the country. It 
has Laurel-like leaves, about 5 inches long, and 
these when in a young state are of a beautiful 
bronzy chocolate colour. The flowers are small 
and produced similarly to those of the Laurus* 
tinus, a . spray of . which was exhibited at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meeting of Febru« 
ary 12. This fine specimen is not growing against 
a wall. 

LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. 

There is a fine Tulip tree here, whose height 
is 9Sf feet, girth 4 feet from the ground 11 feet 
. 10 inches, and at the base 17 feet. This tree has 
a clean stem of nearly SO feet before there are 
any branches. W . A, Cook, Leonardslee Gardens, 
Horsham. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Dr. Sorauer's Handbuch dbr Pplanzkn- 
KRANKHEITKN. Parts 1 to 10— Diseases of 
Plants. 

Since our first general notice of this publica- 
tion, we have received ten parts of the work. 
As we stated before, Prof. Sorauer*s book is pub- 
lished in parts, 'and it is expected to be com- 
pleted in 16 to 18 parts. The whole matter is 
arranged in three volumes. The first one deals 
with diseases or injuries to plants which are 
caused by. unsuitable culture, unfavourable 
weather, smoke, gases, or any physical or me- 
chanical cause. The second volume, prepared 
by Prof. Lindau, of Berlin University, deals 
with the diseases of plants caused by fungi, and 
the last volume contains the entomological por- 
tion. 

The first volume is much in advance of the 
others in publication, and enables the reader to 
form a good opinion as to the practical value of 
the work, which is based mainly on scientific 
research and practical experience. Altogether, 
Dr. Sorauer deserves the credit of bringing be- 
fore the public a work exhaustive in its treat- 
ment of this subject, and written in plain, every- 
day language, thus being equally valuable to the 
practical man and to the student. Prof. Sorauer 
believes in what he terms a '* predisposition " of 
plants to parasitic diseases. The term is, how- 
ever, not well chosen, and conveys little mean- 
ing to the English reader ; we would prefer to 
speak of the conditions which render a plant 
more or less susceptible to disease. It often 
happens that though one may notice that a par- 
ticular crop shows distinct signs of disease, on 
examination none of the common agents — fungi 
or insects — can be recognised as causing the 
malady. The first volume deals especially witli 
these injuries. The difl5culty experienced in 
cultivating plants oiit of their proper regions U 
well known, and the " injuries," or, rather, de- 



fective growth, find their explanation in practi* 
cal experiments. The same may be said of 
plants growing on steep inclines, or too deeply 
planted, so that atmospheric conditions and an 
ill-regulated water-supply produce deviations 
from health. Similar injuries result from the 
cultivation inland of plants which thrive only 
on the coast and vice versd. 

The second chapter deals with the physical 
conditions of the soil, and it is interesting to 
find tha« to this source is mainly attributed the 
dwarf growth of the well-known Japanese minia- 
ture plants. It is the duty of science to destroy 
sentimental superstitions, and to throw light on 
misleading mysteries, even if it is only the case 
of the Japanese dwarf- tree mystery. Some 
plants of this kind were subjected to examina- 
tion, and it was found that only 30 "yearly" 
rings could be counted. Prof. Sorauer says that 
by means of clever cultivation, or, rather, by sys- 
tematic starvation, trees may be artificially 
dwarfed in less than the time generally stated 
It is well to have this interesting information, 
though it may seem like giving away a "trade 
secret ** ! 

In the same chapter we find accounts of im- 
paired health consequent on unsuitable condi- 
tion of the soil (e.g., light, sandy soils), or due to 
the presence of underground water, as well as 
of the diseased condition of the trees which line 
the streets of cities. In horticulture we often 
meet with cases of ill-health in plants grown 
in pots, due to "unsuitable conditions of the 
soil." What a tutdly-drained field is to a farmer 
a badly-drained flower-pot is to the gardener. 
Tly drainage crocks cease to be of use, and the 
sou becomes sour when careless watering is 
practised. The top-soil becomes covered with a 
whitish-yellow crust, and the pots themselves 
appear as if mouldy. These incrustations con- 
sist mainly of carbonate of lime. When these 
signs appear the gardener may be assured that 
stagnation has set in. We find in this chapter, 
which is a very lengthy one, careful explana- 
tions of many maladies which are well-known 
both to farmers and to gardeners, but the cause 
of which has been hitherto Uftle studied ; and 
what is more of importance still, the causes to 
which these maladies are said to be due have 
been established by exhaustive experiments. We 
may here just briefly refer to a few cases which 
are well known, though very little attention has 
been paid to the remedial measures. Thus the 
author explams the injuries to Cherry and Apple 
trees growing in unsuitable soil. The injury 
is often noticeable, and manifests itself in small 
fissure-like, scabby patches on the roots and 
shoots of the trees. Similar injuries on Sweet 
Chestnuts and Copper Beeches and on Sugar 
Beet and Mangels are explained. All these in- 
juries may be remedied by efficient drainage and 
top-soil ploughing, and by the influence of frost 
on the fields after ploughing. 

The next chapter is an important one for the 
agricultural and horticultural chemist.' In it are 
investigated the injuries due on the one hand to 
the absence or to the superabundance of certain 
chemical constituents, and on the other hand 
either to drought or to the superabundance of 
moisture. Numerous cases of the well-known 
malformations, fasciations, proliferous growth 
and other teratological phenomena are explained 
in this chapter. 

The second division of the first volume begins 
in the last part issued, and deals mainly with 
noxious atmospheric conditions which destroy 
or injure vegetation. The opening chapter deals 
with injuries caused by a dry atmosphere, espe- 
cially those to buds, the defoliation of trees, the 
common honeydew of Poplars, Limes and other 
trees. 

Some injuries, like dry rot of Mangels, the 
dropping of flowers, and the failure of plants 
cultivated in rooms — none the less important be- 
cause so common — are investigated. At the close 
of this chapter we find mention of the hard- 
coated seeds of leguminous plants which are also 
due to the dry atmosphere of hot summers. 
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In contrast to the last chapter, the next one 
deals with superabundant atmospheric moisture, 
and the injuries caused thereby to Potatos, 
Vin«s, &c., are investigated. The well-known 
"intumescences,'* i.e., small, whitish out* 
growths from the surface of the leaves or leal* 
ribs, are explained as being mainly due to this 
cause. One of the commonest intumescences 
occurs on the pods of Peas, appearing like a 
whitish scab on the exterior of the pods, which 
can be easily removed. This concludes the first 
volume so far as published. We expect to see 
in the next issues a discussion of the influence 
of gases and smoke, and ar% anticipating a care- 
ful investigation of the very commoa injuries 
caused by these agents. 

The parts reviewed have excellent illustrations 
which help to easily explain the injuries dealt 
with in the text. 

Second Volume. 

Beginning with the injuries caused by the 
lowest forms of plant life, this volume opens 
with a thorough exposition of the plant dis- 
eases caused by bacteria. Cases of injury re- 
sulting from infection by various forms of these 
minute organisms are by no means rare; we 
.meet with a number of them in our farms and 
gardens. ' Bacterial diseases of Potatos, 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, the well-known Hyacinth 
disease, and numerous others are here studied. 
Though many of these diseases have been re- 
corded in Britain, their descriptions have only 
been published in periodical journals, and 
at various dates, so that the references are' not 
easily traced when required to assist in the de- 
termination of a suspected case. In consequence 
of this, the present compilation by Prof. Lindau, 
giving a careful survey of the researches accom- 
plished in this direction, will be of very great 
aid in the discrimination of a disease. The dis- 
eases are arranged according to the natural 
families of the plants, e.g., Conifers, Araceae, 
Ger^niaceae, Liliaceae, Iridaces, &c. A separate 
chapter deals with the bacterial diseases of the 
Potato^, and the summary concludes with bac- 
terial diseases of doubtful nature. 

It seems only natural to find in subsequent 
chapters notes on nitrifying bacteria, though it 
is extremely diflScult to say whether these or- 
ganisms, with their curious symbiotic mode of 
life, should, or should not, be ranged under the 
head of plant diseases ! 

The student of plant-diseases will find 
Sorauer's Handbuch a great help, because of its 
easy and simple arrangement. The foregoing 
chapters in this volume deal only with diseases 
caused by bacteria, the succeeding ones deal with 
those caused by the higher fungi. After enume- 
rating the divisions of these fungi, the author 
proceeds with his account of the parasitic forms 
and unfortunately arranges his work on the basis 
of a classification of the fungi. It would have been 
more advantageous t^ have adopted an arrange- 
ment according to the natural family of the host 
plants. This, however, would not have been 
quite easy, as many fungi are found on plants 
of different natural families, and the descrip- 
tions would then — if briefly — have had to be re- 
pealed. We presume that there will be an index 
of host-plants, by means of which one may 
.more easily lay one's hand on the disease- 
causing fungus. 

We are unable to' give here instances of the 
many diseases investigated, but turn at once to 
a malady which is exciting special interest 
among us at the present day — the American 
(Fooseberry-mildew, of which we have read a 
good deal in the columns of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle in recent times. It is interesting to 
to note that Prof. Sorauer points out that there 
ii a possibility that this disease may invade Ger- 
many (published in 1905), and advises fruit 
growers to take steps to deal with it should it 
be introduced. We have, of course, learned 
in the meantime that it has appeared in Ger- 
many. The author refers to the methods of 



combating the disease in America, and states 
that spraying with one ounce of potassium sul- 
phide dissolved in two or three gallons of water 
has given the best results. In addition, he states 
that a period of hot weather seems to favour 
the spread of the fungus — but he does not un- 
necessarily alarm the growers. 

The four parts of this volume, now published, 
show plainly that this difficult subject has found 
its complete master. The drawings, which are 
plentiful, are a great help to the student and 
reader. 

Of the third volume only one part has been 
issued. This part is prepared by a specialist, 
Dr. L. Keh, of Hamburg. He begins his subject 
with the diseases caused by nematoid worms 
(eel-worms), describing injuries to Cereals, 
Onions, Hyacinths, Cucumbers, Clover. 
Potatos, Mangels and Strawberries. Dr. Reh 
gives at the conclusion of each chapter an 
account of the means to be used to combat the 
pest, and a list of its natural enemies. The fol- 
lowing chapters deal with the injuries caused 
by snails, crustaceans, millipedes, &c. From 
what we have now seen of this work — and that 
is the greater part — we can thoroughly recom- 
mend it. One's only regret is that the student 
must master the German language before he can 
appreciate this work by t>»ese German authors, 
who deserve to be complimented for the way 
in which they have dealt so ' thoroughly with 
even the smallest detail of their subject, a man- 
ner too often lacking in the work of British 
scientists. H. T. Giissaw. 



THE COUNTRY GARDEN. 

I HAVE often been struck with the lack of 
attention that the majority of English gardeners 
pay to the setting or background of the different 
portions of the garden. It is worth while to 
consider the full value that some singularly and 
appropriate background may have in enhancing 
the beauty of some particular subject. Let me 
enlarge somewhat^ and give a few illustrations 
to make my meaning clearer. 

I know an old garden in which Yuccas seem 
to have greater beauty, greater stateliness, and 
dignity than in any other garden I have ever 
seen them. Why is this? They are finer speci- 
mens than are thousands to be seen grow- 
ing in other gardens, but they are planted at a 
considerable elevation, and you get their stem, 
clean-cut foliage cut out against the sky. A vel- 
vety lawn rises up into a wide, flat-topped 
mound, and it is on this summit that the Yuccas 
are grouped, very carefully grouped, for they are 
not overcrowded and closely massed, but with 
space between each — and, as I have said, 
nothing behind them but sky — and the effect is 
wonderfully characteristic. 

And now to take such a plant as the Foxglove. 
I have seen an experienced gardener plant these 
in a border under a wall, when he had not the 
means of supplying them with a beautiful wood- 
land background. In the one case there would 
have been a sense of delightful congruity and 
suitability, whereas, planted as they were, and 
charming as they were there, they had not the 
picturesqueness that they would have had with 
the wilder setting. It is a very subtle sense 
this sense of appropriateness. My friend had 
given Nicotiana and Cannas a woodland 
background. He never understood the mistake 
he had made, nor could he be made to see it. 
Perhaps, after all, it is a thing that has to be 
felt rather than seen, but it is worth a great 
deal to try to realise it, and it requires, I think, 
more especially that we study to realise the char- 
acter of the plants that we use — a study that 
should not be difficult when dealing with plants 
that are represented in, or have near relation- 
ship to, our native flora, as is the case, of 
course, with the Foxglove. An old wall can be 
a charming setting for plants, so long as the 
right plants be chosen. 



TheVe are a few subj^ts Of Comparatively re- 
cent introduction that have already proved 
themselves valuable additions to our gardens. 
Succeeding the double Arabis came a double 
form of Alyssum saxatile It has not made 
half the way it deserves to make, for I keep 
well within the bounds of truth when I say it :s 
one of the indispensable subjects for late spring 
display in the rock garden. It does not produce 
seed, therefore plants must be purchased. The 
single form is beautiful, but this double one is 
far more enduring ; and, instead of a brief and 
brilliant effect produced by masses of Aubrietia^ 
Saxifraga Composii, and single Alyssum, that is 
to say, a splendid display of mauve, white, and 
clear, clean yellow, we get the same effect witu 
the double form, and a sustained one. The 
other plants I have mentioned are famed for 
their long endurance, with the exception of the 
single-flowered Alyssum. 

I do not think we experiment sufficiently with 
our plants. If a subject does not flourish in 
one position in the garden, it may do so 
in another. One of the. most difficult positions 
to cater for is the hot, parched border, so 
far as July and the later months are con- 
cerned. These parched borders often make 
ideal and charming displays of colour during 
the earlier months. But to get plants to flower 
there in anything like perfection after June is a 
difficult matter. Among the most decorative 
plants that succeed better than others must be 
mentioned the Galega. It is not so good as 
under more favourable conditions, but still 
creditable. Study its roots and that will reveal 
the secret. It runs deep down into the soil, 
and the roots are strong, tough, and plentiful. 
It can, if it have but a deep root run, get down 
far below the surface and defy the surface heat 
and dryness. 

Another subject that proves itself invaluable 
in the same border is Lilium candidum. Some- 
times I have seen a cool, moist position recom- 
mended for the plant, and I have tried it over 
and over again in these cooler aspects, but no- 
thing succeeds like the border that gets to pow- 
der during summer droughts. The uuth is, the 
plants get ample moisture during their growing 
period, and the thorough ripening during the 
hottest weather is beneficial. 

Yet another capital subject for this border is 
Statice latifolia* and other varieties — S. Gmelini, 
S. sinensis ; and among the Sedums, S. specta- 
bile proves a grand addition. Praciieal 
Gardener. 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Tk$ Editor does not hold kintstl/ responuhU or the 
opinions txpresstd by his correspondents.) 

Late Pcars.— One of the choicest Pears I 
have grown both in tlie North and in the South 
of England is Nouvelle Fulvie.^.It was named 
by F. Ai.f p. 138, and I consider it to be one of 
the very best Pears in existence. In recom- 
mending any variety of Pear, much depends 
upon the culture it will receive, and the soil and 
situation must also be taken into consideration ; 
for instance, in the north I had fruits of 
Nouvelle Fulvie in good condition in March» but 
in order to keep them thus late the fruits were 
allowed to hang as long on the trees as possible, 
and when gathered they were placed in cool 
storage. This Pear is not grown so extensively 
as its merits demand, for it raraly fails to pro- 
duce a crop of fruits which, when well grown, 
are of splendid quality. I admit it cannot be 
termed a handsome fruit, for it is somewhat 
irregular in appearance, but this dots not affect 
its edible qualities.^. In the south or western 
counties it does well grown as a bush or pyramid 
tree, and in the north it should be planted 
against a wall. The fruits are above medium 
size, pyriform in shape, with a dull yellow skin 
that IS thickly covered with msset, whilst the 
exposed side of the fruit is a bronxy-red colour. 
The flesh is melting, very juicy, and, as before 
stated, for a Late Pear the flavour is exquisite. 
The tree is a compact grower. I considered it 
one of my best late varieties when grown as a 
cordon on the Quince stock. In 1900 this 
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variety was awarded a First-class Certificate by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. President Barab^, a 
variety recently referred to by Mr. Cook, is also 
less known than it should be, and of this 
variety I can only note its value from trees 
grown in the south. As a cordon-trained tree it 
was excellent and a valuable late winter variety. 
This is a much newer introduction than Nou- 
velle Fulvie. The fruit is Large, and with a 
dear lemon-yellow coloured skin and greenish- 
white flesh that is melting and possesses a 
pleasant aroma. The tree is of compact habit 
and is very prolific ; grafted on the Quince stock 
it makes a grand bush or pyramid tree and a 
fruitful cordon. This variety is excellent for late 
winter supplies, and I have had from very 
young trees good fruits late in February : in the 
north it should be a good March variety. This 
Pear was also given a First-class Certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society a few seasons 
ago. Other well-known varieties were named 
by Mr. Cook. I quite agree with him in his 
remarks concerning Passe Crassane, but it is a 
rather difficult Pear to perfect in some gardens. 
This variety has on several occasions been 
staged in grand condition by Mr. Geo. Wood- 
ward, Barham Court Gardens, and at a season 
of the year when good Pears are very scarce. 
For years I failed with Passe Crassane, grown 
in the usual manner both as wall-trained and 
pyrslmid trees in the open, till close pruning was 
abandoned and a greater freedom of growth 
allowed, with liberal food when the fruits 
were swelling. I observed how well a small 
standard tree of this variety that was rarely 
pruned cropped, whereas closely-cut trained trees 
failed to fruit. In the north the fruit was sound 
well into March and possessed good flavour at 
that date. I fully agree with Mr. Cook concern- 
ing Knight's Monarch and how badly this 
variety drops ; but standard trees in Worcester- 
shire always gave a fair supply for March a^nd 
even later. In this case the fruits were 
thinned, gathered very late, and given cool 
storage. Better known or recently introduced 
varieties include Beurre Perran (this is a deli- 
cious Pear and in season in February auid 
March) ^ XjC Lectier, and the smaller Duchesse 
de Bordeaux. G. Wythes. 

Spring Flowers at Fir Qranqc— Although 
much later in flowering than usual, tne 
numerous bulbous plants and rare shrubs in 
the cleverly designed and interesting gardens of 
W. A. Bilney, Esq., ki Fir Grange, Weybridge, 
present a fine show. The earliest of the 
Daffodils, Narcissus cyclamincus, and N. mini- 
mus are fully out, some of the bulbs bearing 
four or five scapes each. In shady places be- 
neath the Pine trees (these Conifers are a 
feature in the garden), patches of Cyclamen 
hederaefolium and C. Coum are in bloom, and 
the species of Helleborus in various nooks are 
densely set with buds. The spring Saxifrages, 
Hepaticas, Anemones, Snowdrops, Leucojums, 
and other spring flowers are well in bloom, and 
a continuous succession of flowers is assured. 
At Fir Grange are collections of Bamboos, Tjee 
Pseonies, and many other plants which are 
generally regarded as " tender," but although 
the winter has been a long one, nothing of im- 
portance has perished, and the Bamboos have 
wintered excellently, A large bush of Hamamelis 
arborea, the leafless stems densely covered with 
its gold and claret coloured flowers, is no^ a 
very beautiful object. /. O^B. 

On LcNoinq a Hand. — Besides the many 
duties devolving upon the gardener and his 
assistants in the garden proper, there are often 
c^.Us from many quarters to ** lend a hand " to 
do something quite outside the general routine. 
Not that the time actually taken to do the work 
forms a high percentage during the year, but 
there is undoubtedly a disorganisation of the 
proper run of work when men are called off from 
a job ** just to tower a tree." Perhaps the tree 
is half a mile away — ^across the park. " Won't 
take more than ten minutes." Put it at an hour 
before the tools are again at work, and, mean- 
while, someone is waiting for the men to come 
back — " cannot go on until they come." In many 
a garden the regularity of the work suffers for 
want of consideration on the part of the powers 
that be, and th^ gardener has his wornes in- 
creased. Through the shooting season his men 
may be wanted for several days — may be at in- 



tervals of a week or two, or successively — to go 
*' bating." To this there is less objection than 
to most hindrances of the kind, because the men 
not only like the change of work, but they find 
it to their advantage ; and, moreover, there is & 
better chance, at such a season, of catching up 
the garden work. The most trying period is 
during spring and summer ; cropping is due, the 
weather is suitable, all hands go out and com- 
mence to work -with a will. Alas ! " Please " 

Who does not know that plaintive messenger? 
What gardener can answer him with a smile? 
Then, again, on many estates it is customary for 
a portion of the garden staff to '* lend a hand " 
in the hay-field or corn harvest. I admit that 
it is not an easy matter in these days to get 
labourers enough to save fifty or one hundred 
acres of hay, . even by booking them a month or 
two beforehand. The work must be done, and 
those upon the estate are often called upon to 
do what would be done by occasional help if 
that help were procurable. Thus it is that the 
garden is robbed of its labour when the fruit 
season is in full swing ; weeds are growing 
apace, winter crops are waiting to be planted, and 
a hundred other things demand attention. The 
gardener is anxious to make the best of his fruit 
crop, and to secure a good start for the winter. 
He dislikes seeing the weeds growing, and does 
not feel happy to remember that to-morrow, if 
it is fine weather, his men will be in the harvest 
field, and not hoeing in the garden. Of course, 
there are gardens where this state of things does 
not exist. Some employers are sympathetic, and 
often try to compensate by sending farm-hands 
into the garden to work up the time equivalent 
to that which the farm received, but this does 
not always work out successfully ; the season 
has gone on and cannot be overtaken ; the work 
is strange, and after a busy and tiresome har- 
vest the men, however willing, are necessarily 
spent. Such light work as picking small fruit 
may be done by youths or women, and this can 
be almost left out of consideration compared 
with digging, hoeing, and carting water. Many 
a gardener and employer can see the force of all 
this, but how can it best be remedied? Covert- 
beating, hay-making, occasional calls upon the 
labour staff, such as for carpet-beating, drain- 
opening, road-repairing, dangerous tree felling, 
&c., &c., must be done by someone. Pensioners 
of the estate may do some things, but they are 
few. Labour-saving instruments may accomplish 
much, and, so far^ as the farm work is con- 
cerned, this is the only remedy yet in view. As 
for the rest, " what cannot be cured must be 
endured." Mutually, the employer and the gar- 
dener must adjust their demands with as much 
goodwill as their good natures and the circum- 
stances permit. To " lend a hand " may lead 
either to unpleasantness, or to mutual goodwill 
and gratitude. The former is inevitable if there is 
not forbearance on both sides, and the latter is 
equally possible if there is cheerful reciprocity. 
All gardeners are not diplomats, nor are em- 
ployers and stewards for that matter. Still, the 
thing may be adjusted by careful forethought 
by all concerned if time is taken, notice given 
to each party, and the thing is not rushed. By 
rushing and want of consideration the best 
of tempers may be spoiled, but by care, what 
looks like failure may be turned into tolerable 
success. Careful. 

An Imposition. — A correspondent writes to me 
from a village near Swansea : — " I purchased 
some Carnations at my door to-day from a man 
who stated that he was a representative of yours, 
and produced your catalogue. I should be glad 
to know if he is an agent of yours, and if 
he and his roots are genuine." As I have no 
representatives, I wrote for particulars. These 
are as follow : — A man called at a large house, 
when the owner was out, and produced my cata- 
lopue, saying he had travelled down to Swansea 
with a large order for Carnations for Mr. P. (a 
gentleman who has a fine house and grounds 
with professional gardeners), that there was a 
mistake somewhere, as he had some left over, 
those in his hand — seventeen plants, which he 
did not like to carry back. &c., &c. It was a 
lame tale, but the lady, a lover of Carnations, 
was tempted and bought them. My correspondent, 
a doctor, saw the same man, with a comrade, 
later in the day, still getting rid of a surplus 
9t6ck of Carnations. Catalogues are easily ob- 
tained, and a good name may be jeopardised by 
swindlers such as these. /. Douglas. 



Cats in Gardens.— /ason (see p. 160), would 
do well ta found more homes for the stray cats 
which have been thoughtlesslv and crnelly tamed 
away by the so-called lovers of cata. An unsaccess- 
f ul attempt was made, some time ago, in one of the 
parks, to photograph one of these castawavs and 
her progeny under a lavender bnsh, where tne kit- 
tens were bom. Surely there are few city residents 
who seeing a gaunt, hungry, miserable-looking 
specimen of a cat preying on our only too ^w 
London songsters would be disposed to consider 
it •• an asset of city life. " A . ]. Hartless. 

Caution i—There is travelling at the present 
time a man who professes to represent a firm 
known as the Gibson Scotch Tweed Manufacturing 
Company. He represents his goods as being of 
extra good quality. I bought some at 5s. 6d. the 
yard ; I took it the same night to a tailor and asked 
his opinion of it. He told me he could supply me 
with better stuff at Ss. 4d. the yard. One thing 
which tended to allay my suspicions was his 
remarkable knowledge of gardeners about the 
country. Among other well-known men he 
mentioned as among, his customers were sudi men 
as Mr. Bates, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Gibson, &c., whom 
he professes to have served for years. I am 
writing to warn others. He is a man of medium 
height, with a ginger-coloured moustache, between 
40 and 50 years of age. One of His Dupes. 



SO CIS TIES S. 



BOTAL METEOBOLOGICAL. 

March 20. — ^The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on the above date. Dr. H. R. 
Mill (president) in the chair. 

Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell gave a lecture 
on "The Exploration of the Air.M He bq^an 
by saying that the atmosphere -forms a vast 
ocean above us, an ocean but little explored. 
We crawl about the ground like crabs on the 
bottom of the sea ; we make our meteorological 
observations down on the ground, ignorant of 
all that is going on in the midst of that great 
expanse of air above our heads where the clouds 
hang about, where the rain and the hail are 
formed, where the lightning flashes have their 
origin. We look to the cross on St. Paul's, or 
the top of the Eiffel Tower as the most elevated 
points at which to observe the mechanism of 
the atmosphere, yet these compare to the aprial 
ocean but as a pin stuck in the carpet does to 
the air of a room. If all the clouds in the 
sky were suddenly solidified, in their various 
shapes and different elevations, what vast realms 
of unexplored territory there would be! But 
even though not solid land, there is still plenty' 
to explore in these regions of ever-changing 
cloudland. If we can mount up among them, 
we can ascertain the temperature, the humidity, 
the air .pressures,^ the electrical effects, and 
many other points on which we are at present 
very ignorant. 

There are two classes of people interested in 
the exploration of the atmosphere : (1) The 
meteorologists, who study it chiefly to find 
out about the weather, and (2) the inventor,* 
who would utilise it as a. highway of travel. 
The aerial navigator will want to know all 
about the currents and the conditions of the 
air, while the meteorologist will derive the ut- 
most benefit from the ability to visit any parts, 
of the atmosphere. There are three means now 
at the service of man by which he may ascend 
into these desirable regions, or may send ap' 
self-recording instruments to probe the mysteries 
of the skies, viz., balloons, kites, and flying 
machines. The balloon, although at the time of 
its invention it was hailed with acclamation 
as promising the conquest of the air to man, yet it 
is now realised that it is not capable of much 
practical application. It is nevertheless useful (1) 
as an observatory for scientific investigation ; 

(2) as a means of reconnaissance in war, and 

(3) as a most agreeable way of spending an hout 
or two in blissful peace and- sublimity. But re* 
cently great strides have been made in the im- 
provement of the balloon inr the way of provid- 
ing it with engines and ^propellers, so that it 
may be driven to any pre-determined goal. 
Twenty-five years ago the French Government 
made the first dirigible airship, and now they 
possess one, if not more, that seems to be a 
really practical air vessel of war. Count Zeppelin, 
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in .Germaay, . hacs. aUo pipduced a- xnaclune 
i which, in point of size as well as in speed, has 
, beaten all records. Going to the other extreme, 
we have small balloons now capable of attain- 
ing the greatest heights carrying self-recording 
instruments. Such contrivances have recently 
ascended to the enormous altitude of 82,000 feet, 
or nearly 16 miles above the surface of the earth. 
Closely connected with this subject of " ballons 
sondes," as the French call them, is that of 
meteorological kites. These also have been much 
improved in recent years, and instruments lifted 
by kites retained by steel wires have actually 
ascended to a height of 4 miles. Xites of 
a much larger dimension have also come into 
use during the last few years. At Aldershot 
they have been regularly introduced into the 
service. Men were first lifted by this means in 
1895, in which year the lecturer made a number 
of ascents up to 100 feet high, but improvements 
have gradually followed until now men have 
actually gone up to a height of 3,000 feet, an 
elevation practically beyond the reach of rifle 
bullets, and so high as to render the aeronaut 
almost invisible. 

Major Baden-Powell, in conclusion, referred 
to a subject which, if it has not hitherto had 
any very practical results, yet promises to bring 
about perhaps the most extraordinary changes 
in the life of man than have resulted from any 
other of the marvellous inventions of the 19th 
or 20th centuries. The flying machine has come, 
and it has come to stay. Years ago, people 
argued that it was impossible to lift in the air 
that which was far heavier than the air. But 
the advocates of the cause pointed to the birds, 
and there was no gainsaying that the thing was 
possible. Then the pessimists cried that it 
would not be possible to balance the apparatus 
without the intelligence of a bird, but models 
were made, finally so good as to fly for three- 
quarters of a mile. Then men took to gliding 
on wings and sailing on the wind. Huge ma- 
chines were constructed with very light engines, 
and at last during the last two or three years, 
not only have men been successfully raised off 
the ground, but they have been able to sustain 
themselves in the air for half an hour at a 
time. Very little more remains now to be done 
before we can say that man has veritably con- 
quered the air. 



QARDBNlllO APPOINTJyiENT8, 



SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 



DARLnfOTON Horticultural Socirty's Sprinf Flower 
Show, to be held in the Drill Hall, Darlington, on Wednes- 
day, April M, 1907. 

Bolton Horticultural and Chrysanthrmum Socirty's 
twenty-first exhibition, to be held in the Albert Hall, Bolton, 
on Friday and Saturday, Noyember 16 and 16. 



THE WEATHER. 



Thb Following Summary Record of the 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending March 28, is furnished from the 
MeteorologicEd Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The WM/A«r.— Except in the north of Scotland the greater 
part of the week was dry and fine, the sky being generally 
very free from cloud. A thunderstorm occurred at Lairg on 
Sunday night, and at Armagh on Tuesday; lightning was 
observed at some other northern stations Mrly m the week, 
while on the night of Thnrsdav there was an auroral display 
in various parts of Scotland, as well as at Dublin and 
Roche's Point. 

The UmpereUurt was above the average very generall^the 
excess being greatest (8*1^ in England E., and least (O'TO io 
Scotland N. and Ireland N. The highest of the maxima were 
recorded, as a rule, on Tbursday, and ranged from 61* in 
the Midland Counties and 60^ in england b., to 50" in Scot- 
land E. and to W in Scotland N. The lowest of the minima, 
which occurred during the latter half of the week, varied 
from 88* in England S.W. (at Llangammarch Wells) and 
aS"* in England S. and the Midland Counties to 80** in the 
north and north-east of Great Britain, and to 86** in the 
Channel Islands. 

The mean Umptraturt of the ua.^The water was rather 
colder than during the preceding week oo many parts of the 
Atlantic seaboard, but warmer elsewhere, the rise being S* 
at Eastbourne and Cromarty and i'V at Kirlcwall. The 
actual temperature ranged from about 47® on the south- 
western coasts of England and Ireland to a little above 40* 
on the east and north-east coasts of England, and to 88*6® 
at CromartT. 

The rain/all exceeded the normal in Scotbnd N., Ireland 
N., and England N.W., but was less in all other districts. 

The bright sunshiru was abundant in all districts except 
Scotland N. In England S. the percentage of the possible 
duration was as high as 10, and in England E. and N.E. 07, 
while elsewhere the percentage ranged from 84 in the Mid- 
land Counties and 63 in the English Channel, to 49 in Ireland 
S. and to 39 in Scotland N. 



lCorft$pond$nis an nqutsted to write the mmmeMot penoa* 
mod pimcta ma legibly mm ooaeible. Ho charge it 
mad* for these anftouttcements, out if a small contrioution 
is sent, to be placed in ot^r colUctinr Box for the Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund, it will be thanltfully received and achnow- 
leaged in these columns.] 



Mr. A. Alderman, Gardener for the last 18 years to the late 
J. D. Ellis, Esq., of Sparkin House, Worksop, as Gar- 
dener to the Hon. H. VV. Fitzwilliam, Wigganthorpe 
HaU, York. 

Mr. W. HowK, Junr., late Gardener to Lord Stanley, 
Coworth Park, Sunningdale, Berks., as Gardener to H. 
Robertson, Esq., Alice Holt, Bentley, Famham, Hants. 

Mr. Ernest Markham, Foreman in the Gardens at King's 
Walden Bury, Hitchin, and previously under Mr. Geo. 
Burrows, at the Dell, Kimr's Norton, as Gardener to 
Ladv Chichester, at Arlington Court, Barnstable, 
Devon. 

Mr. C. H. Hall, until recently Foreman in the Gardens at 
Swinfen Hall, Lichfield, as Gardener to Clifford J. 
Cory, Esq., M.P., Llantamam Abbey, Newiwrt, Mon. 
(The 3s. has been put into R.G.O.F. box.] 

Mr. R. Teelb, until recently Gardener to Col. C. H. Biro. 
of Crookhey Hall, Garstang, Lanes., as Steward ana 
Gardener to G. P. Fitzgerald, Esq., The Castle, The 
Island, Waterford. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



• , • The Editor will b$ glad to reaive, for considera- 
tion, large photographs of horticiUtHral subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal, 



Books: Farming, by W. M. Todd. M.A.. pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent & Co., Bedford Street, 
Loadon, W.C. 

Calla Elliotiana : /. E. H. Twin flowers and 
other variations in this plant are often received 
by us, but we do not remember so large a num- 
ber as 12 in one batch as in your case. It is not 
fasciation — not twin flowered — but one of the 
lower leaves has become spathaceous, probably 
from intensive culture. We shall be pleased to 
receive your help in compiling our report of the 
fruit-crops, and will send you a form later. 

Cytisus (Genista) fragrans : Niphetos. Take 
cuttings of the young wood 2| or 8 inches in 
length with a "heel " attached to each if possible. 
Insert these in sandy soil in small pots and put 
the pots under a bell glass or in the propagatmg 
frame in a warm house, where the atmospheric 
temperature is kept as high as 60^ at night-time. 
When the cuttings have formed roots remove 
them from the close atmosphere of the bell-glass, 
or frame, and gradually inure them to a greater 
degree of light and air and rather less heat. 
Repot them into larger pots as this becomes 
necessary, and cultivate them in the greenhouse 
or partially warmed frame. With proper treat- 
ment they should make nice little plants in 5-inch 
pots within 12 months after the cuttings were 
taken. 

Employment in the London Parks : J D. In 
the case of Kensington Gardens, Hampton 
Court, Hyde, Regent, and Greenwich Parks, 
you must apply to the respective superin- 
tendents for a form of application. Appli- 
cations for employment in the London County 
Council parks and gardens must be addressed to 
Lt.-Col. Sexby, 11, Regent Street, London. 

History of the Garden Pea: P. W. H. We 
cannot trace the articles you mention. An 
exhaustive paper on the subject, delivered by 
Mr. N. N. Sherwood, appeared in vol. xxii., p. 
239, of the Joumalof the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both ol 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county tne fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good at to consult the following numbers. 



Fruits : ,Subicriber, Kindly send another speck 
fnen. The first was rotten on arrival-— J amel 
Green, 1, New Bess Pool ; 2. Roi de Anglelerre f 
3, Pear Beurr^ Ranee: Plaints :J. DA, Buxuft 
sempervirens var. rosmarinifolia ; 2 and 3, B. s. 
var. elegantissima ; 4, B. seoipervirens (seedling 
form unusual) ; 5, B. s. var. anreo-marginata ; 
6, B. s. var. arborescens. — W. W. Iris j»- 
ponca, figured in Bot. Mag., t. 873, as Iris 
chinensis, and commonly known in gardens as 
Iris fimbriata. A well-known plant. — R. O. li, 
Bletia Shepherdii ; 2. B. verecunda ; 8, Phaius 
grandifolias : 4. Colax jugosns ; 6, Laelia 
longipes; .6, Maxillaria i»cta. — R. N. //., Chip- 
ping. Billbergia nutans, figured in Bot, Mag., 
t. 6,423. — Mrs. L, G, The common Snowdrop. 
Galanthus nivalis. 

Odontoglossums and Iris : W., Notts, The 
darker Odontoglossnm of which you send a 
photograph is probably O. Hunnewellianum, or 
It may be of the darker section of O. Adrianae 
(Hunnewellianum x crispum), the soudler forms 
of which approach O. Hunnewellianum. The 
other is probably ordinary O. Adrians. These 
are not now very valuable. We thank you for 
photograph of Iris japonica (fimbriata). If 
flowers of the Odontoglossums were sent, we 
could give a better opinion. 

Pear Tree : X. Y, Z, We are not certain of the 
cause of failure. Send us some fruits when 
they are in the condition you have describedf. 
It would be as well to spray the tree directly the 
buds commence to open with a weak solution of 
the Bordeaux mixture, adding one ounce of Paris 
Green to 10 gallons of the diluted mixture. U 
the injury is caused by the Apple blossom. 
Weevil or the Pear midge this spray will have a 
deterring efiiect. 

Pelargonium Leaves : Taxus. The blisters on 
the under surface exhibit no trace of fungi. An 
expert entomologist can find no evidence of in- 
sects. He reports '* I cannot find a trace of any 
organism. ' ' At present it must remain a mystery 
until other evidence is secured. The bleached 
spots greatly resemble those caused by parasitic 
leaf fungi, but they are entirely barren, and 
without any trace of mycelium. Such spots are 
sometimes caused by water drops, in this 
instance the leaves afford no clue. 

Petrol Fumes Affecting Plants: Enquirer. 
You had better be guided by your gardener's 
advice, as he must have more knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case than ourselves. 
Make the partition as secure as possible, in order 
to prevent the gas from penetrating direct from 
the garage into the conservatory. 

Situations in the United States. In reply to 
numerous enquiries we give Mr. Bunyard's fuU 
address: — Mr. Harry Bunyard.c/o Mr. Bodding- 
ton. Seedsman, New York, U.S. A. We caimot 
undertake the responsibility of advising anyone 
to undertake so serious a step, but we think 
a British colony such as Canada would- be 
more suitable for British subjects. Whatever 
country be chosen the emigrant must take what 
comes and work hard. 

Sweet Peas for Exhibition in the First Week 
OF August : Enquirer. Sow the seeds in about 
the middle of May, thus allowing the plants 
10 weeks' cultivation. The ground should be 
deeply dug and well manured before sowing is 
done. The plants will need liberal supplies of 
water during growth and the ground about the 
roots should h^ covered with a mulch. Thin out 
the number of flowers on each plant, and shade 
the brightly coloured varieties from hot sun- 
shine, otherwise they will be liable to ** bom.'* 

Tricriolirion : E. O. ], We suspect the bulbs 
sent you under the above name are those of 
Ixiolirion, a member of the Iris family. The 
plant is somewhat tender, and if cultivated out- 
of-doors in your locality (Staffordshire) the 
bult>s should be planted in a warm bonier of 
light, porous soil, and facing to the sooth. 

Tulips Diseased : /. R, P, The plants are 
affected with the Tulip disease— Botrytis. See 
answer to /. E. W. in our last issue. 

Communications RECsrvsD. — R. H. B. — Dunstable GatetU 
— M. G«itil— J. Burtt Davf— W. D. G.— H. M. Vw— IL 
Agric. Society— E. S. S.— R. H.— E. S. C— UnivewitT 
ofBlnninghain-W. G. S.— W. B. H., Cork— W. B. HmK«w 
— Laxton Bros.— Dr. Pcret , Orotarm— N. F. E.— laqoirer 
— H. B. M.— W. H. C— W. H.— K. A Son— A. B.— F. L— 
J. ^V.— C. R. . H. R. — H. D.^-H. W»-~fl. C^J» H. S.*^ 
W. A. C— A. T.-T. W. B.-i. C.-T. A. C.-M. N. 
(one shilling has been placed in the R. G. O. P. bos)* 
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Rivicr.1, where it reached ihe most northern 
limit of any Palm ; that is, 43° 43' north, lat., 
as neither the Asiatic nor the American 
Palms advance so far north. Dr. Mader 
quotes ample proofs of its former localities 
on Mont Boron, at Villefranche, Eza, Afonle 
Carlo, &c., which places form the warmest 
part of the Riviera, protected, as they are, by 
those high mountains which immediately 
slope down to the sea. The first to mention 
the dwarf Palm from this locality is Allioni, 
in his Flora P.edemontana (1785), vol.' II. i 
363, where he states it to grow' " in agro 
, nicaeee'nsi;" AcMirding to Mr. Burnat, 
author of tJ 
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A EUROPEAN PALM. 
CHAM.\EROPS HUMILIS l: ONCE A. 
NATIVE OF THE RIVIERA. ^ 

IN the Annates de la Sacieti des Let^fett 
Sciences et Arts des Alpes Maritimes, 
XIX. (Nice 1905), p. 263, Dr. Fritz Mader 
publishes a very interesting paper on Chamae- 
rops humilis L., which deserves to be brought 
to the knowledge of readers of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle and will prove of special interest 
to those who are acquainted with the Riviera. 

The dwarf Palm is the only representative 
of its family on the European Continent. It 
is a native of Southern Spain, stretching as 
far north as Catalogna and to the opposite 
African coast of Algiers and Marocco. It 
grows also in Sicily, Sardinia, and Southern 
Italy, but is rare in Corsica, where it has only 
been found in the vicinity of Bonifacio. It 
re-appears, hiiwever, on the island of Elba, 
the little Capraia isles, and, finally, on Monte 
Argentario, once an island, but now con- 
nected with the continent by sand dunes. It 
further occurs on the Adriatic coast, doubt- 
fully in Greece,* and is said to be found in 
the Levant. 

A comparatively short time ago the 
Chamaerops humilis was also a native of the 



Finally, the 
Burnat in il 
the Palm 15 
Boron, near 

" pied,*' certainly spontaneous, had> been 
destroyed near Eza in the. construct ion of the 
railway. The Tamoiis naturaliet Karl Vogt 
is said to have seen the- Palm about 1846 on 
inaccessible rocks of theTfite-du Chien.the 
steep mountain which rises immediately 
behind MonacO' Besides these accounts of 
eye-witnesses,' Mr. Saiivaigo, the Directeurdu 
-Mus^ d'Histoire-Naturelle of Nice, 'gives the 
following data :— The dwarf Palih was found 
near Villefranche, Beaulieu, Eza,> la- Petite 
Afrique. M. Gay saw it. in 182 r, Cam- 
bess^des in 1836; Mr. Cosson, guided by 
Risso, collected leaves a! a plant in 18411 
which are siitl preserved in his herbarium. Mr. 
Sauvaigo remarks that the plant had to en- 
dure the extremely cold winter of 1820, -When 
the thermometer fell to — loo C (14° F,); A 
temperature which is happily, very excep- 
tional. Ardoino, in.his Flare des Atpes- Mart- 
limes (1866), was the first to state that the 
Chamaeropi had disappeared. Prof. Penzig; 
faowever,' in- a paper pubUshed in 1893 again 
. States having heurd that the plant could still 
be found on the rocks north of Monaco. 

Prom this latter statement and that of Karl 
Vogt, it seenied possible that the Chamaerops 
humilis stilt existed in this particular spot. 
To ascertain this fact. Dr. Fritz Mader, who 
is perhaps the best authority on the natural 
history of the RlViera, explored the whole 
territory. As the whole of this territory lies 
within the zone of the French fortifications, 
these places cannot be visited without special 
permission from the French military authori- 
ties. It was therefore easily to be presumed 
that, if anywhere, the Palm ' must still be 
found in this region, which is always rigidly 
closed to the public, and thus offers the best 
and strongest protection to the plants grow- 
ing within its limits- 

Dr. Mnder obtained permission, but, 
despite his most careful researches, he did not 
discover a single trace of the Palm. He 
found plenty of the equally interesting and 
rare Leucoium hyemale D.C. (L. nicaensc 
Ardoino), which is very scarce in its other 

It seems therefore pretty certain that 
Chamaerops humilis is extinct from this 



most nojthern locality. Dr. Mader goes 
on to state his opinion about this fact. 
Contrary to Mr. Burnat and Mr. Mon- 
toliva, who attribute the disappearance of 
the Palm to plant-collectors and gardeners, 
Dr. Mader believes that a plant of such 
vigorous growth as Chamaerops humilis, 
which was, and is still, considered wherever 
it grows, a bad weed, would never have been 
destroyed in this manner. According to him, 
it is the progressive and intense cultivation 
of the soil, the building of terraces, houses 
and roads, which are the real cause of the 
disappearance of the Palm. Certainly, as he 
Palm prefers deep, good soil 
ind it was especially on this 
St settled. The Chamaerops 
vith a few other remarkable 
during the ice-pertod in this 
:ould not spread further, as 
id js but a narrow strip alcmg 
o the 4*hantcians may have 
» disturb it, and it has since 
diminishing. Its associates 
iry epoch, Euphorbia den> 
m tricoccum, Lavatera mari. 
Alaternus, Phillyrea rnedia 
and . P." augustifolia were more fortunate. 
They established themselves on the sterile 
Focks, where few ottier plants rival them, and 
where man seldom comes to disturb them. 
Thus the regrettable disappearance of the 
Chamaerops humilis is not to be attributed to 
changed climatic conditions. On the con- 
trary, it flourishes in our gardens, wherever 
it is planted in deep, good soil. It is one of 
the moft variable plants I knt>w of. Nearly 
every specimen has its own distinct habit. 
The fruit is generally not worth much, 
ahhough its pulpy pericarp can be eaten; it 
tastes like a Carob, There are, however, in- 
dividuals with more fleshy fruits. Dr. Mader 
mentions a plant of these in a garden near 
Mfentone. ' Alwin Berger, La MortoJa, I'en- 
timiglia, Italy. [Our figure 94 was sent 
us by M. Bornet from the Villa Thuret at 
Antibes.] 

SUB-TROPICAL GARDENING IN 
PUBLIC PARKS. 

It is surprising to find, considering the 
appreciation that is shown by the public for 
the efiorta which some park authorities make 'o 
provide them with places nliere examples ct 
(o-called " aub-lropical" gardening can be seen, 
that this style of gardening ia not more gener- 
ally curled out. 

Such gardens form one of the most attractive 
features of those London parks where examples 
of sub'tropical QatdcDJng «re to be seen. 

The sub-tropical gardens in Batteraea Parlt 
may be cited as an example of what can be done 
by a public body in catering for Ihe public taste 
in this direction. In the maj'&rily of cases no 
doubt the grants allowed (or the maintenance c( 
the parks oie not liberal enough to allow any at- 
tempt being made to form &ad embellish sucii 
a garden with specimen Palms, Tree Ferns, 
Cycads, &c. Much may be done, how- 
ever, in places where funds are limited by plant- 
ing a selection of efiecliva hardy tiees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants; these, combined with 
the annual plants generally utihsed for sub- 
tropical gardening, will, when arranged taste- 
fully, made a good display and produce a moat 
pleasing effect. 

Although the cost of laying out and planting 
may in some cases prove to be heavy, the eitra 
pleasure and enjuymenl which the public derive 
show in a most unmistakable way that the le- 
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turn on tb« money expended is more than 
enough to warranl such oxpenditure. 

Where the Uying-out of a sub-tTopical garden 
is under contemplation, it should b« borne in 
mind by those who are concerned that there 
are several paints on the consideration of which 
will depend to k gteat extent the success or 
failure of the undertaking. Every plant that is 
utilised for aub-tiopical gardening must be 



nature usually made use of in the beds and 
borders. The shelter is very necessary, for the 
majority of the plants used are those having a 
stalely habit and large foliage, and if they were 
exposed to winds ihey would get weather-beaten 
and present a most unprepossessing appearance. 
The soil in tbe beds and borders must be rich, 
light, porous, and welt drained ; such a soil 
absorbs heat readily and is well fitted to en- 



o confine my remarks to th« 
more hardy subjects for such a garden. 

Aii.ANTinis OLANDCLOSA IS ooe of the most or. 
namenta] trees. It is a very striking plant, and 
is suitable for planting in groups or to form iso- 
lated specimens in the grass. It is best when 
grown on the single stem principle, allowing 
only one growth to develop, whicb should be 



(For 



growrt 'under the most favourable conditi 
as to encourage the development of lu 



SilualUn, soil. **t.— The site 


for the garden 




or south-west 


aspect, and having shelter on 


all the other 


sides; this is essential, for an 


abundance oi 


Min-heat thai can be conserved 


as long as pov 


sible is necessary to promote a 


quick growth. 


more especially in those plant! 


i of an annual 



courage the active toot growth necessary to en- 
sure rapid development of abundant leafage. In 
those places where the soil is retentive in tex- 
ture, it should be taken out to the depth ol 3 
feet, placing in the bottom of the holes thus 
made 6 or 9 inches of broken bricks or similar 
material lor drainage, well breaking the boHr,m 
soil before placing the drainage material in posi- 
tion, (hen filling up with the soil recommenced 



pruned back to two buds during winter, the 
stongest being selected when signs of growth 
take place in spring, the weakest shoot being 
removed. Under good cultivation, the selected 
shoot will grow to a height of not less than 
8 feel, and the pinnate leaves will reach up- 
wards of 6 feet in length. It requires a fairly 
light soil, enriched with liberal dressings o( 
well-decayed manure during the growing season 
It may be propagnied by root cultmgs. 
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Ac£a PALMATUM, and varieties. — These are 
very beautiful small shrubs, with foliage of 
various tints of bronze, crimson, red, and yel- 
low, and are very desirable for planting in the 
foreground of borders with taller subjects at the 
back. They are best when planted in a light 
soil, rather poor in quality ; care should always 
be taken when planting that the roots cannot 
Xrain access to beds or borders containing rich 
soil, or the brilliant colour of the leaves will be 
displaced, and they will assume a dull colour, 
caused by the vigorous growth which will ensue 
when the roots come in contact with manure. 
AVhen there are signs of exhaustion, a slight 
dressing of leaf-mould will be quite sufficient 
as a stimulant. They are propagated by graft- 
ing and budding. 

A'^M.iA spiNosA and A. chinensis. — These 
small trees prove hardy in the southern counties, 
but they are seldom seen growing out of 
doors. Where they can be planted in a warm 
comer, in light, dry soil, they can be depended 
on to make clean and vigorous growth. A. 
chinensis grows 5 to 6 feet, and A. spinosa ID 
to 12 feet high. They may be propagated by 
stem and root cuttings., 

Catalpa bicnonioides and C. bignonioides 
Ai'REA are both excellent. The former may be 
planted in any suitable position where there is 
plenty of room for it to develop into a standard, 
sp>ecimen tree. It is very attractive and showy 
when in flower in midsummer. The variety 
aurea is very ornamental and well suited for 
planting in the grass, where the highly-coloured 
foliage is shown off to perfection. They thrive 
in any soil of fair quality and texture, and arc 
propagated by seed, cuttings, and layers. 

Fict'S carica (the common Fig). — This is a 
most serviceable subject for planting to impart a 
tropical semblance to the garden, and is equally 
adapted for planting to form isolated specimens, 
or in association with other subjects in the bor- 
ders, &c. It luxuriates in a free,^ rich, sandy 
loam, and is propagated by cuttings. 

Gymnocladus canadensis. — ^Th© large bi- 
pinnate leaves of this species make it very orna- 
mental, and it is a very suitable tree to plant 
in the borders to form a background to plants 
less in stature. It may be grown on the single 
stem system or allowed to develop into an or- 
dinary standard. It thrives best when planted 
in a partially-shaded position in a deep, rich, 
friable soil, and may be propagated by root-cut- 
tings and by seed. 

Magnolia Frasbri, M. conspicua, M. macro- 
pmxLA, and M. tripetala are all most desir- 
able, and, when established, make bold speci- 
mens;. ^They ate adapted for planting to form 
isolated specimens in the warmest positions in 
the garden. They all bloom in late spring or 
early summer before sub-tropical bedding can 
be commenced ; they are, however, worthy of 
selection, for they make handsome foliage sub- 
jects. They should be planted in a free, rich 
soil, to which leaf-mould may be added with 
advantage, unless the soil is exceptionally light, 
when it would be unnecessary to use it. Layer- 
ing furnishes the best method of propagation. 

Paulownia imperialis. — This is quite indis- 
pcn^ble, for it is one of the most stately- 
habited trees. It has entire, broad, pubescent 
leaves, which attain a length of 18 inches, and 
almost as much in width, when grown on the 
single-stem principle, and pruned back to two 
buds, as recommended for the Ailanthus. 
Groups planted in the grass or borders make 
most striking and effective objects. A free, 
sandy loam, liberally enriched with decayed 
stable manure, suits it admirably. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings and seed. 

Necundo aceroides variegatum. — A hand- 
some and easily-grown small tree ; is adapted 
for planting in groups alone, or in association 
with any of the other subjects mentioned in this 
article. It flourishes in a deep, friable loam 
that is well drained, and may be increased by 
grafting and budding. 



Rhus typhina and R. glabra are good plants 
for planting in borders tbat skirt the main por- 
tions of the garden. They will grow freely m 
ordinary garden soil, and may be propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 

Samoucus nigra var. aurea (the Golden 
Elder) is a good plant for utilising in damp situ- 
ations where other subjects would probably 
fail ; it is readily propagated by cuttings. 

VlTIS CoiONETIvE, V. DAVIDIANA, V. TlWN- 

BERGii, and V. viNiKERA are climbers, that are 
quite flrst-rate in every way. They are very 
effective when trained upon rustic fencing, 
arches, or upon pyramids made by fixing stout 
limbs of oak in the ground, interlocking tli« 
branches so as to make them secure, or girdling 
the whole with iron bapd.s, which is the .most 
effectual way to keep the structure firm. When 
such rustic work becomes covered by the yine, 
it forms one of the most pleasing featured to 
be seen at any time during the season. The 
vines should be planted in deep, rich, loamy 
soil. They may be increased by cuttings of the 
ripened wood and by eyes. 

Wistaria chinensis and W. multijuga are 
plants that are adapted for utilising in the same 
way as the Vitis, to which they make a striking 
contrast, owing to the foliage being much 
lighter and iBore graceful than the foliage of the 
Vitis, which is of a bold character, in V. Coig- 
netiae especially. Wistarias like a free, loamy 
soil. Propagated by layers. 

Evergreens. 

The following is a short list of evergreen 
plants that are adapted for sub-tropical gar- 
dening : — 

Bambusa aurea, B. palmata, B. japonica, 
and B. Simonii are all hardy, and are excellent 
subjects to plant in moist situations; they are 
invaluable for forming groups or single masses 
of greenery in the most prominent portions of 
the garden. They revel in a strong loam, and 
are easily propagated by division of the roots. 

CHAM.EROPS FoRTUNEi.— This Palm, if 
planted in warm, sheltered situations, and pro- 
tected, when the weather is exceptionally cold, 
will survive our winters. Specimens that have 
become established out of doors are not com- 
mon, but much admired and valued where they 
do exist. If medium-sized plants, that have 
been thoroughly well hardened and inured to 
our variable climate are selected and planted in 
good, rich loam in warm situations, and are 
given copious waterings in dry weather during 
the growing period, they will develop into good 
specimens in the course of a few years. 

Fatsia japonica proves hardy in the London 
parks, and, when established, soon makes 
fine bushes 8 feet high, and as much througfi. 
Good specimens are quite unique in character, 
and are very effective. A sandy loam, to which 
a little peat should be added, will grow this 
plant to perfection. It is propagated by root- 
cuttings. 

Magnolia grandi flora and M. glavca are 
both excellent, an^ are ornamental at all sea- 
sons of the year. When they are in flower the 
air is laden with the fragrance of the blossoms, 
and the foliage is always conspicuous owing to 
its shining surface and bold character. They 
should be planted in a rich, porous loam to 
which leaf-mould may be added at the rate of 
one bushel to every four bushels of soil. Pro- 
pagated by layering. 

Yucca recurvifolia, Y. gloriosa and Y. 
GLORiosA var. superba are the three best of this 
most decorative class of plants for out-door 
planting. They make fine stately specimens 
when well grown, and when in flower they are 
much admired. They like a light, rich soil, and 
are increased by division of the roots. 

There are many other trees and shrubs that 
might be added to this list, but sufficient have 
been named to furnish a selection adapted for 
planting in public parks, &c., where sub-tropi- 



cal gardening is contemplated. - In conjunction 
with the many lierbaceous pereniiiala and an- 
nual plants that are suitable for the same style of 
gardening, they are ample to furnish a garden, 
which would be a great attraction in all towns. 
Where funds are adequate, and more plants that 
have greater distinctive tropical characters are 
desired, such types as Palms, Cycads, Tree 
Ferns, Musas, Alocasias, &c., can be utilised, 
and the beauty and attractiveness of the garden 
will be enhanced if these can be included for 
its embellishment. Puisne, 



FERADENIYA GARDENS. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT MYCO- 
LOGIST, Mr. T. PETCH, B.Sc.* 
These gardens have been associated for so many 
years with the study of fungi that we naturally 
turn to the report of the mycologist with interest. 
It is, therefore, to us a matter for congratulation 
when we learn that the collection of fungi made by 
that pioneer fungologist, Dr. Thwaites, is being 
examined and rearranged, and that many of the 
Tungi represented in it are being redescribed from 
fresh specimens. The scientific importance of this 
work is great, as Rev. M. J. Berkeley's descriptions 
were at all times extremely brief, and were in this 
case necessarily made from dried specimens. 
Systematic work is rather out of fashtoiv just now 
with the younger professional botanists ; it is there- 
fore fortunate that the work has fallen into such 
congenial hands as it has done. 





Fig. 95. — spores of pestalozzia gubpini, 
highly magnified. 

With regard to plant diseases those of the Tea 
plant, India-rubber tree, Cocoa, Cotton, and 
other economic plants seem to have received 
special attention. 

Allusion is made to the well-known Pestalozzia 
Guepini. In this country the parasitic fungus is 
very common on Camellia leaves, where it produces 
those circular grey or brown spots which are 
almost in varibly attributed by gardeners to "sun 
burns." The spores are beautiful microscopic 
objects, pale brown in colour, fusiform in shape, 
divided by septa into three or four compartments, 
the two terminal ones being hyaline. They are borne 
on more or less distinct hyaline pedicels and are 
surmounted by two or three hyaline setae (fig. 96). 
The fungus causes one of the best-known diseases 
of the foliage of the Tea plant, the so-called " grey 
blight." Mr. Fetch says of this " one casts was 
reported in which the fungus attacked the leaf- 
stalk only^and defoliated the bushes without pro- 
ducing the usual discoloration of the leaf. In 
another instance it was found on an old stem 1 inch 
in diameter." But the Pestalozzia is not confined 
to th'<6 Tea leaves and Tea twigs, it also occurs on 
the Rubber plant (Hevea brasiliensis), on Cocoa- 
nut and Rose. Experiments have been instituted 
at Peradeniya to ascertain whether these plants are 
attacked by the same or different species of Pesta- 
lozzia. 

Many tropical plant diseases seem to be due to 
parasitic Pyrenomycetes. Attempts have been 
made at Peradeniya to differentiate the numerous 
root diseases of the Tea shrub, which have been 
grouped under the name of Rosellinia. A new 

* Ceylon Administration Reports, 1906, Rots! BoUnical 
Garden*. Dr. J. C. Willis, F.L.S., Director Royal Qotanlo 
Gardens. 
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stem disease o( lh« Tea plant is described, caused 
by Massaria tbeicola (□, sp.), in wbicb tb« fnnRua 
attacks tfae stem and runs upwards and downwards 
in the vessels of the wood. " It freqnently affects 
one side only, crossing the bases of the branches 
and cutting them off from the water supply, thus 
causing them to wither without being actually 
attacked by the fungus. Wbea it is more generally 
distributed through the stem the leaves turn yellow 
and fall ofT: new sickly shoots are then produced 
which exist until the water supply is cut off 
altogether aud the bush dies. The fungus is not 
visible eitemally but iolernally, the discoloured 
wood de&nitely indicates the diseased areas, and 
in the blackened bark the minute ' perithecia ' 
appear as white circular spots if the stem is 
scraped lightly." A simiUr stem disease is caused 
by Aglaospura Eu;uleata (n. sp ). In this, however, 
the affected branches produce black thorns and 
the progress from branch to branch is slouer. 
The diseased conditions produced by these Pyre- 
nomy:etes are so interesting that now attention 
has been drawn to Ibem other members of the 
same group of fungi will bave to be watched in 



The decoratiotl of the stalies or pi ant -supports 
with empty egg shells {and which is well-nigh 
□niversal) adds to the biiarre appearance, 
though it hardly contributes to beauty. 

The sacrifice entailed by the upkeep of a half- 
doien of window-plants amounts to a good deal 
during tlie dry season, where, in many cases, 
the water for all household purposes is carried 
in empty tins from distant hydrants, or, in 
many well-known cases, is carried in bamboo 
tubes from wells mote than one mile away ! 

On the other hand, the Filipino house-plant, 
by a process akin to survival of the fittest, like 
Ibeir unfed dogs, fowls, ^nd swine, comes to ac- 
quiesce in drought conditions in a manner that 
is little short of marvellous. 

Species of Codisum, Panai, Hibiscus, and 
Palms (all prime favourites) live for a montb 
on a water supply that out gardeners would not 
consider a fair daily ratioii. 

Still more remarkable is their system of pol- 
ling, which greatly aggravates the diy-as-dust 
conditions. Most noticeable is this io Palms, 
which, as they become pot-bound and emit toots 
ac the collar, are mounded up with soil until 



tie. g6.— CROSS SECTION OF OAR TRUNK HAVING I 



this conntry. With regard to the Pestalozzia on 
the leaves of the Rubber plant, Mr. Fetch points 
out that while it is comparatively harmless on the 
leases it kills tbe seedlings when it attacks the 
stem at tbe collar. Several new species of parasitic 
and semi -parasitic fungi are referred to in the 
report, e.g., Diplodia zebrina, Nectria diversi- 
spora. Sphjeronaema album, Glaeosporium brun- 
neum, Colletotrichum hevex, Asterioa tenuissima, 
Ceratosporium productum, Botryodiplodia elas- 
licx. Sphxrella crotalariz. &c> C. B. P. 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GARDENS OF MANILA. 

The Filipino has an inborn love for house- 
plants. It is within conservative limits to say 
that the homes of the well-to-do all contain pot- 
plants ; that in tbe slums of the big cities, 
among those whose daily family expenditures 
(ot eiislence does not eiceed sixpence, 40 per 
cent, of the houses contain one or more house 
or window-plants. In all, quite 60 pec cent, or 
more of the dwellings are so decorated ; a con- 
dition that probably will not be found in any 
other large city in the world. 

Their taste in plants is quite another matter. 



it becomes a more or less conical heap that 
eSectually sheds all water. During the con- 
tinuous rains of ihe wet season the soil, of 
course, gets wet through, but for the other five 
or six months, one half-inch beneath the sur- 
face the soil is dust dry. 

Actinorrbytis Calapparia (Palmacec) seems to 
withstand this astonishing treatment for three 
or lour years before it finally succumbs. 

In so calling this plant, I am following exist- 
ing descriptions, but have lately been informed 
that the author has decided it to belong to a new 
species and genus. This charming Pinanga-like 
Palm is one of the giost attractive medium -sized 
representatives of the family which occurs in 
the Philippine Islands. Its abundant fruits, tbe 
size of a Gooseberry, and of brilliant vermilion- 
red, make it truly spectacular. The maximum 
height of the plant is about 20 feet, and it 
flowers and fruits in about the sixth year. Ours 
is tbe world-wide story of the prophet without 
honour in his own country, Quisqualis indica 
is only found in one garden of Manila. In the 
suburbs, about four miles out, a single plant or 



sheet of i1 



s that has 



n possessio 



rocky escarpment on the hanks of Ihe Pasig, a 
has fallen In bilWwj' cascades to the wate 
edge. It. covers an area'fH approximately ! 
square feet, and, when ifi"'ftiwer, is a never-i 
he-forgotten sight. 



Strongylodon macrobotrys (Gray) {Legu. 
minosEe), until overtaken by neglect, was 
found in tbe gardens of one or two 
Spaniards. Their gardens are generally sur- 
rounded by high stone walls, the north 
side of which afforded a suitable environment 
fcr the growth of this horticultural prize. So 
long as the wall was kept cool by frequent 
syringings, these precious plants throve. I have 
never met them except in shady ravines, that 
were kept cool by the fall of cascades of water. 
In such places the temperature will be but 6^" 
F., and rise to 80° F. in the drier shade of tbe 
woods one hundred yards away. It is most 
likely that conditions suitable for Lapageiia 
would fit tfaem fairly well. The difficultie* of 
cultivation are not so great as is the procuring 
of seed. Lucky, indeed, is the collector who re- 
visits a plant which has been a perfect sea of 
bloom if he finds the single pod which contains 
its single seed. 

It is probably on this account that the seed is 
not listed in catalogues, nor has tbe plant, so lu 
as I know, found its way into greenhouse culti- 
vation. Wm. S. Lyen, Horli^ullHriil, Bureau 
of Agricullure, Manila, 



OAKS IN BEDFORDSHIRE, &c. 

Trees, like animals, may be infinitely little 
or infinitely huge, and those of the latter descrip- 
tion often astonish us by their colossal propor- 
tions, while the former sometimes escape our 
notice, unless revealed by the aid of the micro- 
scope. To study the development of plants 
their mere size presents to us some curious con- 
trasts. The giant Oak depicted in the tlluitra- 
tion at fig. 96 shows one of those colossal giants 
which Bedfordshire has for many years been 
noted. Tlie Oak, as exhibited on the carriage, 
is from 9 to 10 feet in length, with a circum- 
feience of 21 feet 4 feet from the ground, and is 
a fair representation of those fine old Oaks which 
are to be seen in Ampthill Park, Wobum Park, 
Wrest Park, &c,, &c., in this and adjoining 



The ages of these ponderous Oaks are very 
doubtful. But that fine, gigantic old Oak in 
Paosbaoger Park, Hertfordshire, which has a 
girth of 2\ feet 8 inches at 4 feet from the 
ground, and which, I understand, from good 
authority, was, a hundred years ago, au enor- 
mous tree, is still growing luxuriantly. But 
when we read of giant Oaks on the Continent, 
our British Oaks ap(;eac ins.gnificant in compari- 
son with them. Kay mentions an Oat existing 
in his time in Germany which was of such 
dimensions that it had been itanslormed into a 
citadel. Another of our most illustrious and 
philosophic botanists, Kay, measured the trunk 
of this celebrated Oak, and found that it was 20 
feet in circumference near tbe ground. Evelyn 
and I.oudon, in their works, represent several 
other trees with openings through which a 
knight completely equipped could pass freely. 
Giorge Mackinlay, Wrtit Pari, Btdj ordihirc. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 

ROSEMARY. 
The beautiful variety of true Odontogtossum 
crispum type, shown at fig. 97, was exhibited by 
Major G. L. Holford, CLE. (gardener Mr. H. 
Alexander], at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on March 19, when it was given 
an Award of Merit by the Orchid Committee. The 
flower, as is shown in our figure, is very broad in 
both the sepals and tbe petals, which measured 
nearly 6 inches across in their broadest part. Tbe 
flowers are white, with a slight suffusion of rose. 
The inflorescence exhibited was carrying nine 
flowers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RETIXOSPORAS. 
The Relinospotas include some of our best 
hardj evergreen shrubs. They are youth-forms 
of several species of Conifers, either Jimiperus, 
Tbuya, ot Cupiessus, but arc, in the majority of 
girdens, still found and referred to as Retinos* 
poras. That they are eminently suited for the 
embellishment of oui lawns and pleasure grounds 
few persons will deny ; theic Fern-like foliage, 
ijinmetiical growth, and beautiful lints of the 
ciiny varieties claim from the planter more than 
passing notice. They thrive best in a good sandy 
loam, yet grand specimens are to be found 
glowing in tetentive soils with a potous sub- 
stralom that enables the water to drain from 
abotil their roots. Autumn planting is prefer- 
able oa must ^Kl■l^, particularly where it is of a 
lieht or ^andy nature, for planted at this time 
ih* roots hpve a much better chance of laying 



iold of the soil, and are thus better enabled to 
■iihstand a spell of drought the following sum- 
mer. A great mistake was made in years gone 
bv in planting Conifers too closely, but the 
pUnter was not entirely to blame, especially 
when dealing with plants newly introduced, for 
be was not aware ot the dimensions of the adult 
tTCF It is sometimes advisable to plant closely 
ni immediate effect, but the ■■riders," or super- 
numeraries, •hould be removed as soon ds crowd, 
ing is apparent. Retinosporas do not develop 
in 10 large trees, consequently they ate more 
suited for planting in small or medium-sized 
pleasure grounds than in large parks. The varie- 
ties of Retino«poras are ralher numerous, but 
most of them deserve a place in ouc gardens, 
while muiy are most serviceable for standing on 
rerandahs, unhealed conservatories, or in court- 



yards. Planted in the beat of ground, few of 
the varieties reach 40 feel in height in 
tbe same number of years, with the «i- 
ception, perhaps, of R. obtnsa ( Capressus 

obtusa). [A true species, — Ed.] This tree forms 
B beautiful specimen, and is much admired for 
its bright shining foliage. There are several 
varieties of R. obtusa- K. aurea forms, a neat 
shrub of small dimensions, with deep golden- 
coloured foliage during the growing season, ajid 
changing to a dark green shade the following 
year. We have two good specimens of this 
form about 25 feet high and 15 feet through at 
their base, the , lower branches sweeping the 
turf. There is also R. obtusa compacta, a robust 
yet dwarf-growing variety of much excellence. 
R. filicoides is another dwarf, dense-growing 
shrub, with deep green foliage, while K. blicoides 
aurea, sometimes met with under the name of 
R. tetragon^ aurea, is similar in growth, but has 
rich golden foliage, as its name implies. R. 



ericoides forms a conical bush, bright gi 
foliage, with a ruddy lint in winter- R. pisifera 
ICupressus pisifera] [A true species.— Ed.) 



, plea 









smaller than R. obtus 
slender growth. It is a quick-growing 
species, with long, leathery foliage, the variety 
aurea being similar in gtowlh, but with ter- 
minal shoots of a rich go den hue. R. pisifera 
filifera, 1<- p. f. aurea, and R. p. f. gra'-ilis, are 
all low. prostrate. growing shrubs, suitable for 
planting in quite small gardens. The beautiful 
R. pluniosa is a young slate of K. pisifera, of 
dwarf habit, and should be included in the small. 
est collection of Conifers. There are also other 
forms known as plumosa argentea and p. alba 
picia : these both have creamy-white foliage. R. 
plumosa aurea is very ornamental, the foliage 



being a golden yellow colour that changes to a 
deep green as the season advances. Last, but 
not least, is the lovely R. squaircsa [a form of 
Cupiessus pisifera]. This Retinospora is re- 
markably distinct from all the others ; it is a real 
gem ; the bluish-grey tint of its foliage is re- 
markably handsome. /. Maynt, BUIon. 

ERICA LUSITANICA. 

Altrodob in tbe neighbourhood of London 
this species does not assanp the propotiions it 
does in Devonshire, Cornv^l and other places, 
where the chmalic conditions arc eminently 
suitable for shrubs fcwn qemi^fropical regions, 
the succession of miJd. winter? that have been 
experienced since 1895. has.jesulted in the pro- 
duction of fairly good specimens. At Kew a 
number of plants are now nicely in bloom, and 
will remain in good condition for some time to 
come. It is a native of Spain and Portugal, 
and is known in many gaii3ens under the name 
of E. codonodes, which'H ieally a synonym. 
The principal cTidractgfistidS ' of the species arc 
its many upright branches; clothed thickly with 
liriy, dark green leaves, and its innumerable 
smrU, white blossoms, which, contrasted with 
the dainty foliage, forms a charming pict'ire. 
Mature specimens rise to a considerable height, 
but smaller examples, 2 to 4 feet high and as 
much thrijugh, are very effective Planted lirmly 
in sweet, sandy soil, containing a little peat, 
it grows rapidly, and in three Or four years, 
from cuttings, good-sized plants are formed. 
I'^or a cool greenhouse, a few specimens, placed 
in pots in autumn, form an acceptable addition. 
W. D. [For a good figure see our number for 
February 6, 1904, fig, *1.] 

THE WESTERN CATALPA 
(C. cordifotia alias C. ^peciosa). 

Mr. Bean coo tributes to the ffruBu/Wra (No.a, 
IH'JT. p. 13), a note oo this tree, the timber of 
which is remarkable for its power of resisting 
decay in damp places. It isanaliveofmoist, fertile 
situations in Illinois. Kentucky, and other parts of 
(he United States. Mr. Bean poinlsout the dis- 
tinctive characters between this species and ihe- 
cummon Catalpa, which is of little value as a 
timber tree, whereas the Western Catalpa is in 
large demand for railway sleepers, gate-posts, 
telegraph poles, &c. The tree has so far proved 
hardy at Kew. but it is not recommended for plant- 
ing on an extensive scale in Britain owing to its 
slow growth. 

CONIFERS AT DURRIS, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
PiCEA OHOiiCA seems to find here a con- 
genial home, but whether it will ever produce 
a bulk of timber sufficient to warrant its inclu- 
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I of seeillings, and no doubt 
there will be a plentiful crop ol seed-spoits 
amongst them. No other tree wilh which I am 
acquainted seems to be endowed with such a 
tendency to reproduce freaks, and this will no, 
doubt militate against its value as a timber 
tree. I am convinced that the line of division 
between the two sperics Abies magnifica and A. 
nobilis is a very thin one. Since having it, I 
have examined a number of leaves of what I 
know to be true nobilis, and find in all of them 
the groove from base to point. Taking into 
consideration the form of the tree, the size of 
the seed, tbe difference in cone and in le.if, I 
am inclined to think " if we hear in the voice of 
Jacob we also discern the hands of Ksau." 
The foliage, and especially in the older 
branches, is very much lighter on magnitica 
than in nobilis, and I believe if you saw the 
trees as they grow you would detect a marked 
" 1 them. C. 
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PILLAR PLANTS. 

Much may be don« to add to the interest 
and beauty of the ordinary shrubbery by the 
introduction of suitable pillar plants, ever- 
green, as well as the ordinary deciduous flower- 
ing subjects, of which Honeysuckles and Cle- 
matis arc fair examples. Evergreen climbing 
plants are most tiseful during the winter months 
in adding a variety of colour to an otherwise 
<}ull part of the garden. 

For instance, a pillar 12 feet high, perfectly 
-clothed with Golden Ivy, cannot fail to be an 
object of interest at all seasons. As a rule, the 
ordinary shrubbery is none too interesting, and 
the main object of many shrubberies is to hide 
from view some objectionable feature. 

Shrubbery borders can be made especially in- 
teresting when a du« proportion of choice 
flowering subjects are chosen to accompany 
the ordinary evergreens, and the inclusion of 
pillar plants must not be neglected. 

Poles for supporting the various pillar plants 
in narrow borders or small shrubberies should 
not be less than 12 feet in height and 4 inches 
in diameter at the base. 

In the case of shrubberies on a large scale, 
the pillars should be in proportion, and a 
height of 14 feet high, with a diameter of 6 
inches at the base, will not be out of place. 
The poles should be made quite secure, as 
nothing is more annoying than to see a perfect 
pillar plant blown down during the summer 
owing to faulty construction. The kind of pole 
^employed must be considered, and those that 
are not durable, such as Scotch Fir or Spruce, 
must be avoided. Poles made from Larch 
trees are. suitable. _«The pole should be charred 
and tarred at its base, when it will last a 
long time before rotting in the ground: the 
bark should be left intact, in order to add a 
rustic appearance. With attention in planting 
and care afterwards in the matters of water- 
ing, keeping the plants free from insect pests, 
and training the shoots, the clothing of the 
pillar is soon effected. It is surprising what 
Jittle attention is needed afterwards to keep the 
pillars in order. I append a select list of suit- 
able subjects for training on pillars, naming 
first those that are evergreen. 

Amongst Ivies, there are several desirable 
kinds, both golden and variegated ; the varie- 
ties dentata and atropurpurea are suitable, and 
the latter assumes an especially dark hue during 
the winter months. Lonicera flexuosa, Cotone- 
aster Simonsii, Euonymus radicans variegata, 
and Crataegus pyracantha are all suitable. 

Amongst deciduous plants there is an abund- 
ance of choice subjects. Any of the rambling 
Roses are suitable, and especially so are those 
of the Wichuraiana section and also the Pen- 
jsance Briars; the latter are beautiful both in 
blossom and when covered with their brilliant 
pips. The large leaved Vines such as Vitis Thun- 
bergii, V. Coignetiae, V. purpurea; Ampelop- 
sis hederacea — this in the early autumn gives a 
4ouch of colour that is always appreciated ; 
Jasminum nudiflorum, with its golden-yellow 
blossoms in February and onwards ; and Honey- 
suckles in great variety are recommended. 

Mention must also be made of the free-flower- 
ing Polygonum' Baldschuanicum and Pyrus 
japonica in its it-any coloured forms. No list 
would be complete without it contained Clematis 
montana, a plant highly desirable for effect in 
^arly spring ; C. Jackmanii, blooming in early 
autumn, and the sweetly perfumed C. flammula, 
flowering in September and onwards. Nor must 
the C. coccinea hybrids, such as Duchess of 
Albany (bright pink), Grace Darling (rose- 
carmine), and Sir Trevor Lawrence with its 
campanulate bright crimson blossoms, be 
omitted. The richly-coloured and quick-grow- 
ing Actinidia arguta should also be included in 
a representative collection of pillar plants. 
E. M. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By I. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Kastwell Park, Kent. 

Border Carnations for flowering in pots. — 
Where a batch of these has been wintered in 
cool frames, and the plants have not already 
been shifted into 7 or 8-inch pots, let this be 
done without delay, using a similar compost to 
that recommended in a previous calendar (see 
p. 155) for Malmaison Carnations. Pot firmly, 
and after making the plants secure to stakes, 
place them on a bed of ashes in a sheltered 
position out-of-doors. Though border Carna- 
tions are usually grown quite successfully in 
the open border, it is a good plan to have a 
batch in pots for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration. Especially is this advisable if 
blooms of extra size and quality are wanted for 
exhibition, or for testing the newer varieties, or 
for any other special purpose. By removing 
them mto a house just before the buds are 
likely to burst, they may be sheltered from the 
weather, but on no account place them under 
glass before the plants have reached this stage. 
Such plants can be much more easily shaded, 
thus prolonging the blooming period 

Hibiscus. — The warm-house varieties of the 
H. rosa-sinensis type, of which brilliantissimus 
and the double-flowered miniatus are good exam- 
ples, are worth growing for their free-blooming 
qualities, although the flowers are of a fleeting 
character. If the plants are in pots, they 
were probably pruned back a few weeks ago, 
and are now breaking strongly into growth, 
being therefore in a suitable condition for re- 
potting or for receiving a rich top-dressing, 
whichever treatment is deemed to be most called 
for. These plants succeed well in good loam, 
but extra good drainage should be provided, as 
they need large quantities of water when in full 
growth. They should be syringed twice dailv 
to keep down red spider, to attacks of which 
they are very liable, especially if allowed to 
become too dry when growing rapidly. Cuttings 
of the young shoots, if taken with a small heel, 
will readily make roots if inserted in sandy soil 
and placed in the propagating frame in the 
stove. 

Marantas. — Examine these handsome stove 
plants and divide any that are getting too large 
for the purpose for which they are required. 
The smaller plants should be potted on, using 
soil of a rich and porous description. Let the 
plants be placed in the warmest part of the 
stove, and shaded from bright sunshine, syring- 
ing them frequently all tJbrough the growing 
season. Amongst the many beautiful varie- 
ties, M. arundinacea variegata .(Phrynium 
variegatum) is generally admired when well 
grown, and if towards the end of the summer 
more air and less heat are given these plants, 
they may then be used with safety for decora- 
tive purposes in comparatively cool places. 



THE OBGHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trkvor Lawrxncb, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Heating and ventilation, — The month of April 
is generally a troublesome period for those who 
have the management of Orchids ; the sudden 
changes between sunshine, shade, heat, and cold 
are so numerous, that it is almost impossible 
to keep the atmosphere of the Orchid houses at 
anything like a regular temperature, although 
careful shading and ventilation oftentimes serve 
to prevent violent fluctuations. The heating 
apparatus must also be attended to with unusual 
care. Even in the hottest divisions the water 
pipes should be kept moderately warm during 
the middle hours of the day, so that when the 
sun becomes unexpectedly obscured by heavy 
clouds, the grower can, by closing the venti- 
lators, avoid any extreme or sudden fall in the 
temperatures. 

Shading. — At this particular time of the year 
the sun is often so powerful that it is dan- 
gerous, especially in a mixed collection, to ex- 
pose the plants t6 its full glare, even the foliage 
of some tender plants being liable to receive 
injury in a very short space of time. To coun- 
teract this, we stipple the glass outside very 
thinly with a mixture of ordinary flour and 
water, choosing a fine bright day, so that the 



mixture will dry quickly on the glass. The glass 
is first*" thoroughly cleansed, and allowed to dry. 
By adopting this plan, the blinds do not require 
so much looking after, and there is no need to 
keep working them up and down at every trifling 
change in the weather. It is not necessary to 
let them down nearly so early in the morning, 
and they may be drawn up again several hours 
earlier in the afternoon, the plants thus receiving 
far more natural sun-heat than when the blinds 
are employed exclusively. The permanent shad- 
ing also assists the cultivator to preserve a 
steady degree of heat in the various departments. 
During the very hot weather experienced last 
summer we found this shading, m addition to 
the lattice-wood blinds, very useful for the 
Odontoglossum and intermediate houses. 

Temperatures. — Owing to the increase of sun- 
heat, the atmospheric temperatures during day 
and night in the various divisions should be 
considerably raised. In the providing of more 
heat see that the atmosphere m the houses does 
not get too dry, otherwise thrips and red spider 
will quickly appear. Damp well between the 
pots two or three times each day during bright 
sunshine, and remember that most of the plants 
will be greatly benefited by light sprayings over- 
head. Whether insect pests be present or not, 
we periodically vaporise the houses with the 
XL-All compound, and we close the house rather 
earlier than usual for this purpose. Keep the 
blinds down if there be sunshine, and obtain 
a moist atmosphere in the house as the fumes 
from the compound are more effectual m 
a damp, than dry atmosphere. Scale in- 
sects are also easily kept in check by the same 
means. 



THE HABDT FBXJIT OABDEN. 

By J. Maynb, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bioton, East Devon. 

Apricot trees are in bloom here, and although 
8° and 9° of frost are registered on most nights, 
the atmosphere is very dry, and no injury has yet 
been caused to the flowers. The variety Breda 
was the. first to open its flowers, and the tiny 
embryo fruits now show in plenty; it may be 
hoped that other varieties will set as good a crop. 
As soon as the leaves unfold, make a diligent 
search for the tiny maggot every few days. It is 
too early to write about disbudding of shoots or 
thinning of the fruit, but care may be recom- 
mended in respect to the roots, which should 
not be allowed to suffer in the least degree from 
drought. Snails are often a pest on wall fruit 
trees, quickly spoiling many tiny fruits. Apply 
lime at the base of the wall, and search the 
trees with a lamp at night. 

Peach trees being very subject to attacks of 
aphis, the cultivator should be watchful 
from the time the blossoms o(>en until 
quite late into the summer, notwithstand- 
ing that the trees were properly washed 
in winter. Ants are a true guide to the 
presence of aphis, for they are always busv 
where this pest abounds. Carefully examine eacn 
tree at frequent intervals, and dust a little 
tobacco powder over leaf and flower wherever 
this troublesome pest can be seen. In bad cases 
the powder should be rubbed in with the fin- 
gers ; this will kill many of them, and the pow- 
der can be easily washed off with the syringe 
when the weather and the state of the trees will 
allow this to be done. 

Hoeing, &*c. — Although weedf are not so much 
in evidence as when showery weather prevails, 
the hoe should not be laid aside entirely. The 
condition of the ground is improved, and the 
roots are benefited when the surface soil is kept 
frequently stirred during drought. Those who, 
like the present writer, plant out their forced 
plants of Strawberries should well manure and 
trench or double-dig the quarter for their re- 
ception. If this work has been done already, 
so much the better. Late Strawberry plants 
fruited in unheated structures are the best for 
this purpose, and such plants need not be set 
out for another month at least, by which time 
warmer nights may be looked for. We consider 
we gain quite a year by this method over plant- 
ing runners, one plant being capable of pro- 
ducing as many fruits as half a dozen runhers 
planted in the August of the same vear, but it 
must be conceded that the latter, when planted 
on warm, sunny borders, usually ripen their 
fruit a week or 10 days earlier, which is an im- 
portant matter to many gardeners. 
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THE FLOWEB QABDBN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Fobd. Peocaxrow, 

Cornwall. 

Herbaceous perennials. — Where the soil is of a 
heavy and retentive nature, the present time is 
suitable for planting new subjects in the mixed 
borders. The vacant places, which were dug 
during the winter and left rough, should now 
be levelled, breaking up the clods before the 
planting is done. 

Spring bedding, — While the spring display is 
at its l^st, notes should be taken of the suc- 
cesses and failures, and plans made for next 
autumn's planting, so that the necessary stocks 
of plants may be grown, and the correct quanti- 
ties of bulbs procured. The arrangements will, 
of course, depend entirely on the personal taste 
of ^MS owner of the garden. Retinosporas, varie- 
gated Hollies, and many other evergreen shrubs 
are planted in large beds in the spring garden 
with good effect, but a more extended use of 
spring-flowering shrubs might, with advantage, 
be made, not only in the larger beds, but also in 
the smaller ones. Shapely bushes, ranging from 
one to four or five feet in height (or even taller), 
according to the size and nature of the bed, ox 
such shrubs as the flowering Currant (Kibes san- 
guineum), Berberis Darwinii, Jasminum nudi- 
Horum, .tied up into pillar-form, the double- 
flowered Peaches, and Magnolia stellata, when 
discreetly associated with the conventional. 
spring bedding plants, would add greatly to the 
interest of this phase of gardening, and improve 
the effect by relieving the appearance of flatness 
which too often prevails. 

Violas. — At the first suitable opportunity, these 
plants should be placed in their flowering quar- 
ters. The Viola thrives best in a deeply-worked 
rich soil. Partial shade during the middle of the 
day is beneficial, and plenty of moisture through- 
out the season is essential. 

Amaryllis Belladonna. — Apply an occasional 
dose of artificial manure white growth is in pro- 
gress, because the quality and quantity of the 
flowers next autumn will depend largely on the 
character of the growth made this season. As 
these t>eautiful bulbous plants are usually grown 
in borders against walls, copious waterings may 
be necessary for them if the present dry condi- 
tions continue. 



FBUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By Alsxandbr Kikk. Gardener to J. Thomson PATON,Esq., 
Norwood, AUoa, Clackmannanshire. 

Late Vines. — ^The buds on late Vines are now 
swelling fast, as the natural growing season 
has commenced. Test the inside borders at 
once, and if it is necessary, make a thorough 
application of tepid water. This watering will 
be suflficient until after the fruit has set. Keep 
the house rather close, and maintain a moist 
atmosphere by damping down the paths and 
borders twice each day. Admit air when the 
weather is favourable only, closing the ventila- 
tors early in the afternoon or as soon as the 
atmospheric temperature of the house falls to 
78^. The temperature during the night should 
be at about 50° to 55°. Close the hot-water 
valves in the morning, opening them again in 
the evening. Great care must be exercised in 
the application of artificial heat at this stage, 
as the roots are not yet active. As soon as the 
buds are 1 inch long, commence to disbud, 
leaving one bud only on each spur, taking care 
to choose the best bud. When disbudding 
young canes, leave the buds at 18in. apart on 
each side of the rod alternately.^ These will 
form the permanent spurs. 

Newly'planted Vines now swelling their buds 
will require special attention. If the canes were 
not cut down at planting time to within 2^ feet 
of the ground level, all the buds will now 
have to be removed down to that distance, as to 
prune the canes at this time would cause them 
to bleed. A leader must be taken up, and the 
bare part of the cane can be cut back in winter. 
As soon as the leading shoot has made a growth 
4 or 5 feet in length, pinch out the point, and 
afterwards let the growth run to the length of 
the roof. 

Early Melons. — Plants which were set out in 
a house or pit^ as previously directed, should 
ripen their fruit by the 1st of June. A second 
crop may be ripeiled in the same house in 



September. Keep the temperature in the pit at 
about 65° or 70° at ni^ht. Admit air during 
favourable weather, closing the ventilators each 
day whilst the sun-heat is at 90°. Damp the 
paths frequently in order to keep the atmosphere 
moist. When watering the plants, use water in 
a tepid condition. Pinch and rub out the ^oung 
growths at the base of the plants. Train the 
Melon plants on the single .cordon system. 
Pinch the laterals at one leaf beyond the fruit. 
When there are three or four fully-expanded 
female flowers on a plant, select as many male 
flowers at mid-day, and, having removed the 
petals, place the flowers on the female flowers. 
At such a stage keep the atmosphere of the houde 
much drier than usual. Be careful not to appl3r 
too much water at the roots until the fruit is 
set. Do not wet the plants close to the stem, 
but leave a space of 6 inches around each, which 
will help to prevent canker at the neck, but this 
condition can also be caused by a lack of suffi- 
cient bottom heat. As soon as the fruits are 
about the same size as Plums, thin them out, 
leaving two or three fruits on each plant. This 
will be a sufficient crop for single cordons 
planted at 18 inches apart. Sow seeds for suc- 
cession. 

Orchard house trees in pots or borders are now 
coming into flower. Keep the house cool, and 
do not apply fire heat except on frosty nights, 
just to keep the atmosphere above the freezing 
point. Pollinate the flowers with the camel's-hair 
brush at midday. Be careful not to injure the 
tender parts of the flowers. Always take the 
pollen from the most forward trees first. Re- 
peat this operation daily until the petals com- 
mence to drop, when the young fruit will then 
be seen to be swelling. Just at that stage Plum 
trees are almost sure to be attacked with aphis. 
Fumigate as recommended for Peaches, and use 
the syringe freely against this pest. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By William H. Honbss, Gardener to C. Combb, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

The sowing of seeds. — ^The bright, sunny 
weather and winds that have prevailed recently 
have had a most beneficial effect on all kinds of 
soil, particularly on such as were well tilled 
during autumn and winter. The ground has 
therefore been in splendid condition for seed- 
sowing, but if this work has been delaved 
through any cause, it should now be pushed 
forward as much as possible. Make further 
plantings of early and second early Potatos, 
and further sowings of Turnips and Turnip- 
rooted Beet. If seeds of Salsafy, Chicory, and 
Scorzonera have not already been sown, let 
this be done without delay, employing shallow 
drills drawn at 15 inches apart. When the 
plants are through the soil, thev may be thinned 
out to about 12 inches apart, with the exception 
of the Salsafy, which may be left at distances 
of 9 inches. In most soils a liberal application 
of manure is necessary for these crops, and 
it should be deeply buried, or forked, and in- 
ferior roots will be the result. If, however, such 
crops can be afforded ground which was cropped 
with Celery last season, no further manure will 
be necessary, an^ under such treatment the yield 
of robts is generally satisfactory. 

Celery and Celeriac. — If an early sowing was 
made last month, as previously advised, the seed- 
lings will now be ready for pricking off. They 
should always be kept on the move ; never by 
any chance allow them to get in a starved con- 
dition, or to suffer a check in any way. As 
soon as the plants begin to grow again after this 
shift, gradually accustom them to receiving 
more ventilation, that they may be thoroughly 
hardened, and perfectly fit for removal to their 
permanent quarters as soon as they are large 
enough. 

Carrots and Turnips. — Early batches that have 
been raised from seeds sown in frames will now 
require thinning. Afford them frequent water- 
ings,, and gradually admit more air to the 
frames. 

Maise or Sugar Corn. — For raising the earliest 
batch, sow seeds of the varieties Early Dwarf 
and Quarantain in a gentle heat. The seedlings, 
should be encouraged to grow freely, and as 
sturdily as possible, that they may be hardened 



and of considerable size for planting out in the 
open garden at about the end of May, or when 
danger from frost is past. 

Early crops of vegetables, such as Peas, Cauli- 
flowers, &c., that have be^n planted out on 
warm borders, especially if the soil is of a light 
nature, will require occasional waterings and 
overhead swingings, but these should be ap- 
plied sufficiently early in the day to allow the 
plants to become dry again before night, for 
recently there have been in this district from 9 
to 9 degrees of frost on most nights. 

Frames on hot^beds that have been used for 
forcing Asparagus might now be planted with 
Lettuce, or with Marrows. If Marrows are 
planted, they should be covered up with mats 
at night, for some considerable time to come* 



THE APIAB7. 

By Chloris. 



Making a start with bees. — The following re- 
marks apply to those who are about to start 
either in a small way, or with an idea of 
making it a business when knowledge and ex- 
perience have been acquired. 

What to purchase. — It is a very good time to 
purchase a skep, because there is very little 
honey stored, and, therefore, there is less likeli- 
hood of the combs breaking down when the 
colony is removed. A would-be purchaser 
should secure the advice and assistance of one 
who can tell him whether the colony is strong 
enough, and, above all, whether there is a clean 
bill of health. Unfortunately, many sell bees 
suffering from "foul brood," sometimes in 
ignorance, but often wilfully. If the buyer can- 
not have the aid of a skilled bee-keeper, then 
he must insist on having a written guarantee, if 
the seller be a total stranger. Having bought the 
bees, give them a puff of smoke and wait about 
two minutes, then overturn and give them an- 
other. This will drive the bees down, and then 
a cheese-cloth may be securely tied over the 
mouth, and ihe hive carried home, mouth up- 
wards and with as little jarring as possible. 
Place the stock on a stand as near as possible 
to the bar-framed hive which they will occupy, 
for no person commencing would dream of 
keeping the bees in skeps. 

Variety of bees. — Those commonly kept in this 
country are the English black, or German brown 
bee as it is sometimes termed. They are Easily 
handled, being of even temper, they seal up 
the honey with beautiful white capping, but 
their proboscides are not so long as those of 
some races, therefore many sources of supply 
are closed to the race. To improve the breed 
they have been crossed with the yellow-banded 
Holylands, Syrian, Ligurian or Cyprian, or 
with the silver-banded Carniolans. 

Holylands, — These are very irritable, and are 
seldom used in this country, or, indeed, in 
Western Europe. 

Syrians are much the same in temper as the 
Holylands. 

Ligurians are Italian bees with three bright, 
yellow bands round the upper part of the 
abdomen. These were the first foreign bees 
imoorted to this country about the year 1859 or 
1860. They have a long tongue, and can easily 
reach nectar which is beyond the reach of the 
native bee ; they are also very prolific, raising 
much brood and given to swarming. When ex- 
tracted honey only is needed they seem to give 
good results, but when sections are required 
they are to be avoided, for they fill the cells so> 
full that the cappings look quite watery. They 
are very difficult to manipulate when crossed 
with the native bees. 

Cyprians were first introduced in Europe and 
America about 20 years later. They are well 
known for their keen desire to sting everyone 
and everything when handled, and, therefore^ 
only the skilled bee-keeper can manage this race. 

Carniolans. — These come from the south-west 
of Austria, and are noted for good tempers, but 
they are given to excessive swarming. They fill 
sections splendidly,' and, probably, if a judi- 
cious selection were made of queens from colo- 
nies not given to excessive swarming and 
crossed with the best of native stocks, they would 
produce a good race of bees. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS shonld be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER, 4if WeUIngrton 5treet, Covent Qarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Pnbllcatlon, as wM as spscimms amd plants 
for naming f should b$ addrssstd to ttu EDITOR, 
4i» Wellin^on Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Communications should be written on onb side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the wuh as possibU, and duly 
signed by the writer.' if desired^ the signature will not be 
printed^ buf hept as a guarantu of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondent4.~rA« Editor does not 
undertahe to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communications or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents, 

lUafftratlons. — The Editor will be glad to receive aetdto select 
photographs or drawings, suiM*U for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, fUmers, trees^ ire, buihe 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

ti9WBpmptr^— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local fitw B,—Corresf)ondefUs will greatly oblige by sending to 
the Editor early tntelligence of local events Itkety to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APP0INTVENT8 FOB THE ENSUINS WEEK. 

SATURDAYv APRIL 6— 

See. Franf d'Hort. de Londres mert. 
German Gard. Soc, meet. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9— 

Devon Daffodil & Spring Fl. Sh. at Plymouth 01 days). 
Brighton Spring Fl. Sh. (3 days). 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10- 

Liverpool Spring Fl. Sh. (3 days). 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensaing week, 
■ deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 46-7*. 

'Actual Temperatures:— 

London.— r««<iay, April 3 (8 p.m.): Max. 69*; 
Min. 47'. 
Gardeners* Chronicle OflBce» 41, Wellington Street. 
Covent Garden, London.—Wedn^Kday, April 
8 (10 a.m.): Bar., 39*8; Temp., 51'; Weather— 
Overcast. 

Provinces.- ruesdoyj Abril 3 (6 p.m.) : Max. 49*» 
Cornwall ; Mm. 43*, Ireland, N, 



8ALB8 FOR THE BN8UINQ WEEK, 

MONDAY— 

Herbaceous and Border Plants, Lilies, Roses, Azaleas, 
&c., at 07 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 12. 

TUESDAY TO FRIDAY— 

The New Hall Hey collection of Orchids at New Hall 
Hey, Rawtenstall, near Manchester, by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 1. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy Plants and Bulbs, Lilies, Palms, Azaleas, Ferns, 
&c., at 11 : 4,000 Roses, also Fruit Trees at 1 and 8, at 
67 & 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris. 
Roses, Azaleas, Palms, and Bay Trees, at Steven's 
Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, at 13.80. 

FRIDAY— 

380 cases Japanese Liliums received direct ; also Gladi- 
olus, Palm Seeds, &c., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 



Professor Hen slow, as in the 

Plant case of M. Jourdain and his 

Kaolagy.* prose, has, as he tells us, been 

studying, speaking, lecturing, 
writing on ** Ecology " during the whole of 
liis working career without knowing it. Most 
"botanists and practical gardeners have, to a 
greater or lesser extent, been doing the same 
thing without being aware of it. Linnaeus, to 
go no further back, frequently drew attention 
Jto it, and his " Amaenitates '* furnish ample 
-evidence that the relation of plants to their 
surroundings was by no means overlooked by 
him and his pupils. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt gave a great impetus to the study. 
In 1827 John Barton published an interesting 
lecture on the subject — now almost forgotten. 
Alphonse de Candolle devoted a very large 
portion of his ** G^graphie Botanique '* to it, 
Meyen, whose treatise was translated under 
the auspices of the Roy. Sociefy, Thurmann, 
Watson, Lecoq all dealt with the subject, and 
in countless ** Floras ** it is treated with 
-more or less fulness. 

• Introduction to " Plant Ecology," by Rev. Prof. 
Henslow. Edward Stanford. 



The word, then, only is new ; the subject 
goeeiback to the time when men began to 
realise that the vegetation of a salt-marsh was 
different from that of a mountain moorland, 
and so on. Gardeners, of necessity, have' 
always had their attention directed to the sub- 
ject. It is their business to grow plants from 
all sorts of different localities and habitats as 
well as they can. As facts have accumulated, 
a rational grouping of them has become a 
necessity. Theories have been invented to ac- 
count for the -phenomena that are witnessed, 
theories worthless if not founded on facts, 
theories, if based on well co-ordinated facts, 
most fruitful in furnishing explanations of 
what is, in revealing what has been and what 
is to come. And so a new subdivision of 
botanical science has arisen, to which the 
name ** Ecology ** or ** Gtcology * is now 
generally given for convenience sake. A 
new terminology has also sprung up — 
plants which are found in dry climates 
are called ** xerophytes," moisture-loving 
species are grouped as ** hygrophytes,** 
aquatic plants as ** hydrophytes " and so 
forth. The plants are in outward con- 
formation and inward structure so modified 
as to be adapted to the conditions in 
which they are found. The conformation and 
structure are evidently connected w^h the con- 
ditions under which the plants are placed, 
and have little to do with their family rela- 
tionships. A visit to the succulent house at 
Kew will show Euphorbias, Stapelias, and 
Cactuses having the same general appear- 
ance, though, as shown in their flowers, 
widely separated in their family descent. Like 
conditions produce like effects, and so it is 
that the gardener is often able by the mere 
cursory inspection of a plant or its roots to de- 
termine the system of cultivation that is most 
appropriate for the plant's needs. It is soon 
found, however, that plants differ widely as 
to their power of adapting themselves to cir- 
cumstaiifces. There is no difficulty in grow- 
ing Cabbages inland, for instance, though 
the wild plant grows on I>over cliffs under 
very widely different circumstances from those 
which encircle it in a London market gar- 
den. In fact, the great majority of plants are 
** mesophytes,*' that is, they have a much 
wider power of adaptation than others, which 
perish unless they are placed exactly under 
certain conditions of soil, light, moisture, 
temperature, or what not. This faculty of 
adaptation is, of course, the greatest possible 
boon to the cultivator. His difficulties arise 
with those ** miffy '* subjects whose require- 
ments are more exacting and not recog- 
nisable on the surface. 

Again, it must never be forgotten that 
plants growing wild in any particular locality 
do so, not necessarily because that locality is 
the best suited to their requirements, but be- 
cause, owing to the competition with more 
powerful rivals, it is the only available place 
in which they can grow. And so it often hap- 
pens that when this rivalry is neutralised and 
the plant is grown in gardens where enemies 
and rivals are kept at bay and where every 
facility is given to the plant to develop itselT 
in its own way without let or hindrance, it 
manifests a vigour and a development to 
which it cannot attain under natural con- 
ditions. Mr. Henslow sees in all these 
matters the response of the living plant to 
varying conditions. 



An instance of this kind was brought under 
our notice two or three years ago by Pro- 
fessor Massart. He was engaged in a minute 
investigation of the flora of the Belgian sand- 
dunes, and had instituted many experimental 
cultures to see what would gro«v and what 
would not thrive in that inhospitable district 
— experiments which had as their object not 
only the discovery of facts, but of the causes* 
governing those facts. The interest attach- 
ing to these cultures was absorbing and des- 
tined no doubt to be of great value from a 
practical point of view. Some indication of 
their nature was given in our columns on 
November 19th, 1904, p. 345. Here we need 
only refer to one very striking illustration 
which was pointed out to us. The dunes 
border the sea coast ; inland at a distance of 
not more than half a mile or a mile is the 
rich, fertile polder-land. Among the dunes 
and in the polders are numerous pools of 
water of various sizes, but the inhabitants of 
these pools, near together as they are, are 
different. The plants taken from the polder- 
pools will not grow in the wet places amid 
the dunes, doubtless owing to some difference 
in the chemical constitution of the water. 

No doubt the author is right in many, per- 
haps in most, of his conclusions, but there 
are some difficulties to be overcome yet. 
Take the case of the Sweet Pea. We all 
know what that was like ten or twenty years 
ago. It has leapt into fashion suddenly, and 
see what has happened : colour, form, size, 
number of flowers have all been enhanced. 
Inferior varieties are eliminated, improved 
varieties are constantly selected, but the con- 
ditions remain practically the same, the 
details of cultivation do not materially differ, 
there has been no hybridisation, but, at 
the most, only crossing between varieties. 
The variation has no obvious or direct relation 
to the conditions of growth. Here, then, are 
changes of form which arise independently of 
any changes of condition. Other instances, 
especially among bud-sports, might be ad- 
duced where the variation occurs, so far 
as we can see, without any corresponding 
change of conditions. 

Professor Henslow *s book is modestly 
styled ** An Introduction to Plant Ecolog>','* 
but it contains also summary records of his 
own personal observations in Egypt, Malta, 
the Cape, as well as at home. In his pages 
he takes a supposititious pupil into the fields 
or woods or marshes, and, as it were, induces 
the pupil to cross-question the plants he meets 
with. Like Charles Kingsley, he asks the 
plant what it is, where it came from, what 
is the meaning and significance of its diversi- 
ties of structure, what is favouring its 
growth, what are the obstacles it has to fight 
against? The search for answers to these 
and similar questions becomes almost excit- 
ing, certainly fascinating. We cannot con- 
ceive any more valuable training for a young- 
gardener entering on his career than 
afforded by the acquisition in this manner'of 
a knowledge of the way in which a plant lives 
and fulfils its duties. Space will not allow us 
to follow Mr. Henslow in all his chapters. 
The reader will possibly not agree with him 
in all his conclusions, but he will certainly 
recognise that he has produced a book of 
great value and suggestiveness to teachers, 
and one which will show the general reader 
that botany does not consist merely in coU 
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kcting wild plants, giving them barbarous 
names, arranging them, and preserving them 
in herbaria, nor are its requirements satis- 
fied by the examination in the laboratory of 
a few plants by means of scalpel, microscope, 
stain, or test-tube. All these are valuable 
aids, but they do not give that wider and 
deeper insight into the mysteries of plant- 
life that is afforded by the study of CEcology 
—the exhaustive investigation of plants in 
relation to the conditions in which they are 
living. 

Our Supplkmkntary Illustration. — 

Whilst there are several of the Calif omian species 
of Ceanothus which will, in this country, 
grow 15 to 20 feet high against a wall, C. 
thjTsiflorus is the only one hardy enough to 
reach that height in the open garden near 
London. The species from Eastern North 
America — C. americanus — and its variety opacus 
are hardy enough, but they do not get to be 
more than 4 or 6 feet in height. The supple- 
mentary illustration represents a group of C. 
thyrsiflorus near the Broad Walk at Kew, the 
plants in which are about 15 feet high. I do 
not think, writes Mr. W. J. Bean, it is generally 
known that there is a Ceanothus that is at once 
as hardy and as tall as this. These plants 
flower profusely every June. C. thyrsiflorus is 
an evergreen, with ovate leaves averaging \ inch 
in length ; they vary in sire, however, being 
frequently larger than this, and the various 
forms differ also in the amount of pubescence 
on the lower surface. The upper surface is dark 
green and glossy. The flowers are of a pale 
shade of blue, small individually like those of 
all Ceanothuses, but borne in such abundance 
as to make a fine display. They are arranged 
in a cluster of racemes, terminal and axillary, 
at the end of the previous year's shoots. Except 
that this shrub does not transplant well, it is 
easily cultivated. Any well-drained soil will 
suit it, and it can be readily propagated by cut- 
tings made when the wood is becoming firm and 
put in a mild bottom heat. The species, which, 
as already intimated, varies in regard to its 
foliage in a wild state, is widely spread in 
California. It is commonly known as Cali- 
fomian Lilac. In some localities it forms a tree 
^ feet high, as, for instance, in Mendocino 
County, where, according to Sargent, it is asso- 
ciated with the Redwood and Douglas Fir. It 
was introduced to Britain in 1837, in which year 
seeds were sent to the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Our illustration was taken from a 
photograph by Mr. E. J. Wallis. 

Linn KAN Society. — The next general meeting 
of the society will be held at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, April 18, 1907. Papers:— 1, Mr. J. C. 
Shenstone, F.L.S., on "The CEcologic Func- 
tions of Stolons and Cleistogamous Flowers ' * ; 
2, Mr. A. O. Walker, F.L.S., on "The CEco- 
logic Aspect of Constitutional Variation in 
Fruit-culture" ; 8, Mr. Hugh Scott, on ** An 
Aberrant Form of't^ccids '* (communicated by 
Mr. J. J. Lister, 'F.R.S., F.L.S.) ; 4, Prof. 
W. B. Bottomlev, F.L.S. , "Some Results of 
Inodfllation of leguminous Plants." Exhibi- 
tions: — 1, Dr. George Henderson, F.L.S., 
Nepal Barley and other cereals cultivated at 
high altitudes in Tibet; 2, Mr. J. A. Weale, 
photographs of sections of woods; 3, Mr. J. 
Saixders, A.L.S., lantem-slides of "Witches' 
Brooms." 

Kkw Bulletin.— The number lately issued 
<No. 8, 1907) contains interesting accounts of 
the culture of Ginseng (Aralia quinquefolia) in 
Corea ; an enumeration of the plants collected 
in Labrador by Sir William Macgregor. One 
main object of the collection was to ascertain 



whether Lichens existed in sufficient quantities 
to serve as food for the reindeer. Mr. CpyyoN, 
who was entrusted with the task of identifying 
the species, gives a systematic enumeration of 
the same, from which it appears that the 
supply of food would be adequate for the rein- 
deer if those animals were introduced into Lab- 
rador. Mr. BuRKiLL contributes an interesting 
note on the vegetation of Sikkim. A note is 
added on the use of certain fungi as decorative 
plants, among which are mentioned the candle- 
snufi fungus (Xylaria h3rpoxylon), with its jet- 
black, velvety stem and snow-white lip ; the 
"crimson cup" Dasyscypha coccinea. Miss 
Harvey Hart, of Kew, has succeeded in grow- 
ing this beautiful fungus from year to year by 
keeping the branches on which the fungus grows 
partly buried in moss kept constantly damp. 

National Fruit Qrowers* Federation. — 

A meeting of the council will be held on Monday, 
April 8, at 2.80 p.m., at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 

Victorian Era Fund.— Among the most 
useful departments of the Gardeners* Royal 
Benevolent Institution is the fund just named. 
It was instituted some years ago for the benefit 
of subscribers to the institution who may have 
been unsuccessful candidates for the full benefit 
of the pension at any election. The total amount 
granted this year to 22 such candidates amounts 
to £192 12s. The sums given to individual 
candidates have varied from £1 16s. to £12, 
according to the duration of life-membership 
or the number of annual subecriptions paid. It 
may be assumed that all these cai)didates will 
eventually be admitted to the full benefits of the 
institution. In the meantime it is our duty to 
see that this period of waiting shall be shortened 
as much as possible. Mr. G. J. Ingram, 175, 
Victoria Street, is the secretary. He will gladly 
sajf how this desirable result can be attained. 

Destructive Insects and Pests.— The 
following is the text of a Bill intituled an Act to 
extend the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, to all 
Pests destructive to Crops, Trees or Bushes. 

"1. — (1) The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
may for the purpose of preventing the introduc- 
tion into Great Britain of any insect, fungus, or 
other pest destructive to agricultural or horti- 
cultural crops or to trees or bushes, and for pre- 
venting the spreading in Great Britain of any 
such insect, fungus, or other pest, exercise all 
such powers as may be exercised by the Board 
in relation to the Colorado beetle, under the 
Destructive Insects Act, 1877 ; and that Act shall 
apply accordingly as if in that Act the expression 
"insect" included all such insects, fungi and 
other pests, and the expression " crop " included 
all such crops, trees, and bushes: 

Provided that the Board shall not make an 
order directing the pajmient of compensation by 
any local authority for the removal or destruc- 
tion of any crop or any trees or bushes unless 
the local authority consent to make the payment. 

(2) Section one of the Rules Publication Act, 
1893, shall not apply to any order made under 
the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, or this Act. 

(3) This Act shall apply to Ireland with the 
substitution of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland for the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

2. — This Act may be cited as the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Act, 1907, and the Destructive 
Insects Act, 1877, and this Act may be cited 
together as the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts, 1877 and 1907." 

It will be noted that the Bill proposes to give 
to the Board of Agriculture power to act in case 
of need, in the same manner as was enacted in 
the case of the Colorado beetle. It is well that 
the Board should have the powers sought for, 
but we have not much confidence in the discre- 
tion of local authorities in such matters. 



The Swanley Horticultural College. — 

This institution, which has for some time past 
admitted women students only, forwards an 
encouraging report of the work of the past year. 
Some 68 students joined the course.1 of instruc- 
tion, and the total number of past pupils 
engaged now elsewhere in gardening or in teach- 
ing gardening is 138. Various awards were 
won diuring the year, and, owing to the receipt 
of generous donations, the college is free from 
debt, and the governors consider themselves 
justified in planning certain improvements. It 
should be mentioned that there is a Colonial 
branch of the college, in connection with which 
trained students have been sent to South Africa, 
Nova Scotia, and Vancouver, and are doing 
well. 

The Black Currant Mite.— The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries announce that a new 
edition of their leaflet on the Black Currant 
mite has been published, in which information 
on the treatment of this pest with lime and 
sulphur has been incorporated. Fruit-growers 
whose bushes have been attacked with the mite 
are advised to experiment with this process. 
Copies of the leaflet ipay be obtained gratis and 
post free on application to the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. Letters so addressed 
need not be stamped. 

Forestry at the Royal Agricultural 
Show. — An interesting feature of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's forthcoming show, to be held 
at Lincoln, from June 2d to 29 next, will be 
the Forestry Exhibition. It has been decided 
to offer for competition special medals in silver 
and bronze in 14 different sections, including 
classes for specimen boards of various sorts of 
timber, specimens showing the damage done by 
insect pests, the comparative quality of timber 
grown on different soils, and the respective ages 
at which it reaches marketable size, the bene* 
ficial effects of pruning when well done, and the 
injurious effects when badly done. There will 
also be classes for different descriptions of 
gates for farm or estate use. In addition to the 
above, plots of open ground space will be 
allotted to firms of nurser3rmen for the exhibi- 
tion of forest trees and shrubs, and owners of 
forests and woodlands, and others interested are 
invited to send specimens for exhibition only. 
Forms of entry are now ready, and can be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, at 16, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 

Coltsfoot. — We always welcome the first 
appearance of this brilliant little flower on the 
railway banks near London. This year we 
noticed it for the first time on March 3. In 

1900 it was not observed till March 9, but in 

1901 we saw it as early as January 21. The far- 
mer does not look upon it with such gratifica- 
tion as the suburban resident. It is generally 
found on heavy clay land and on gault, which 
contains much lime. Prof. Perceval, in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ March, 
1907, recommends farmers to hoe the plant out 
when in flower, so as to prevent its seeding, and 
to continue the work of spudding it out early in 
the season. The importance of ample drain- 
ing need not be dwelt upon. In the meantime, 
we have this year, for the first time, seen the 
local florists availing themselves of the Colts- 
foot as a pot-plant or for use in spring in win- 
dow boxes. If this practice were generally 
adopted in our large towns, what is generally 
regarded as a nuisance might be esteemed as a 
source of profit. The fact that the flowers close 
at night, to re-open when the sun shines, adds to 
their interest. Growers always like to see evi. 
dences of life in what they cultivate. 
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Transplantinq Larqe Trcks. — We are 

informed that the directors of the Old Keuchen- 
berg Botanical Gardens in Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Germany, having to remove their quarters, have 
requisitioned the services of Mr. William 
Barkon, of the firm of William Barron & Son 
(of Derby) to superintend the transplanting of 
a Yew tree about 900 years old. The tree being 
about 50 feet high and 40 feet through, with a 
trunk 8 feet in circumference, necessitating the 
transport of a block of earth with the roots, 
about 15 feet square and 8 feet deep, the task is 
not an easy one, especially as this huge tree has 
to be taken through the town in an upright 
position. Amongst other ancient trees success- 
fully transplanted are the celebrated "John 
Knox " Yew at Finlaystone, near Glasgow, 
moved by Mr. Barron*s father in 1900, and the 
** Buckland ** Yew near Dover by his grand- 
father in 1880. The latter tree is over 1,100 
years old, and mentioned in Doomsday Book. 

The Mussel Scale.— In an article in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture for Msirch, 
Mr. Theobald enumerates the principal in- 
sect-pests which attacked fruit plantations in 
1906. Numerous insects are mentioned, but " by 
far the worst insect on fruit trees is the mussel 
scale (Mytilaspis pomorum), which has been 
sent to me no fewer than 50 times during the 
past summer. It has undoubtedly increased 
enormously during the last four year, and may 
be found in all parts of Great Britain. One 
young tree was seen in Worcestershire in which 
it was almost impossible to find a piece of the 
bark, so thickly had the ' scales * encrusted it. 
Needless to say, the tree was dead. One note 
has been sent me, saying that Chalcid parasites 
had materially checked it, but in the majority 
of specimens sent no signs of these insects could 
be found. So far, the only treatment seems a 
lieavy spraying with strong paraffin emulsion, or 
with Mr. Spencer Pickering^s wash of paraffin 
with caustic soda in winter, or dilute paraffin 
emulsion when the eggs are hatching out in 
June. Mr. Collinge wrote to me in June last 
that he was destroying it in millions with caus- 
tic alkali wash. In Kent, and also at Wobum, 
this was found to have no effect, thus showing 
how different washes have diverse effects in sepa- 
rate localities." 

Farming for Ladies, by Edith Park. — 
The writer has the invaluable recommendation of 
having practical experience of her subject. She 
wisely prepares her possible followers for a life of 
constant toil and uncertain profits. *' Few/' says 
the writer, " have worked as hard as I have at 
Canning, but were I to begin life over again I 
should still do the same, as its pleasures far 
outweigh its disappointments." Miss Park treats 
of the live-stock, not fully of the crops of a farm ; 
even the subject of the garden is despatched with 
a short paragraph. Her publishers are Messrs. 
Vinton & Co., 8, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Plant Diseases. — A third edition of Mr. 
Masse e's Text Book of Plant Diseases caused by 
ctyptogamic parasites has been published by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. The third edition 
does not greatly differ from the second, but, in 
jmy case, it is a valuable book, which should 
te in every garden library. The American 
Gooseberry-mildew comes under notice, and 
whilst its dangerous character is not overlooked, 
it is shown that prompt and decisive action will 
suffice to check it. The difficulty we see is that 
whilst some will take all the necessary steps, 
others, from ignorance or carelessness, will omit 
to do so, and so the disease may spread. Legis. 
Istive measures to prevent its introduction from 
abroad would be futile, and would cause much 
unnecessary inconvenience. 



Bank Holidays and Show Arrangements. 

— We have often considered that the holding of 
Royal Horticultural Society's shows on Tuesdays 
following upon a Bank Holiday must necessarily 
impose upon exhibitors and the committees a 
serious amount of inconvenience. Large exhibits 
have to be prepared for transit, and some are even 
conveyed to the hall on the day before the show 
is held, when the time occupied in travelling is 
very much greater than usual. The matter was 
discussed at the hall on Tuesday last, and the 
Floral Committee sent an unanimous recommenda- 
tion to the Council on the subject. 

Hardy Heaths at Kew. — The soil of Kew. 
being of light quality and quite free from cal- 
careous substances, proves to be admirably 
adapted for many members of the Ericaceous 
family. The Rhododendron Dell, the Axalea 
Garden, and, in a less degree, the botanical 
collection near King William's Temple and the 
groups in the sunk garden west of the Palm 
House, have long been popular features of the 
garden. Several species of Erica itself thrive 
particularly well, especially those that blossom 
in the spring. During the past few years advan- 
tage has been taken of this fact to plant a few 
large groups in various parts of the garden. Two 
more have been added during the winter, one 
on a portion of the railed-in wild garden near 
the Berberis Dell, the other on a mound south- 
west of the Palm House. In the former more 
than a thousand plants were put out. Erica 
mediterranea enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the spring-flowering groups. It is a 
beautiful Heath, of which several varieties are 
in cultivation, one — hibemica — being found 
wild in the West of Ireland. Associated with it 
are £. lusitanica, E. arborea, E. Veitchii, and E. 
camea. It is believed these groups will become 
permanent and effective features. The plants 
commence to flower in February and eirly 
March, and provide ample breadths of charming 
colour for three months. All that is done by way 
of preparation is to trench the ground and add 
a little peat. This is also found to provide an 
admirable medium for growing choice, delicate- 
rooted plants like Stewartia and Styrax ; they 
not only thrive in the soil, but rejoice in the 
root shelter the undergrowth of Heath affords. 
Kew Bulletin. 

The Book of the Open Air.— This publica- 
tion is to consist of 12 parts, and Mr. Edward 
Thomas, the editor, describes it as being a 
** delightful and stimulating book for every lover of 
nature, with coloured pictures by famous nature- 
artists of the day and (letterpress) by the most 
famous nature-writers of the day." At any rate 
the first part contains some very pretty pictures, 
reproduced from photographs and water-colour 
drawings, and these are detachable so can be ex- 
tracted and framed. The letterpress will be 
appreciated by the public with whom, at present, 
" nature study " is a popular subject. The book 
is handsomely printed and got up, and the pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 

Cineraria. — Messrs. Sutton showed at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
a strain of Cinerarias of a remarkable character. 
Both ray florets and disc florets were strap-shaped, 
the disc florets much shorter than those of the ray, 
deep violet m colour and flattish ; the ray florets 
were twice as long, revolute, white, with only the 
tips violet. 

The Lindley Medal. — Tt was announced atthe 
meeting of the Floral Committee of the R.H.S., on 
Tuesday last, that the council had determined that 
in future this medal shall be awarded by this 
committee in cases where it is desirable to express 
the committee's appreciation of exhibits showing 
superior cultivation, as was the original intention. 



LAW NOTE. 

A SECRET COMMISSION. 
At the Greenwich County Court on March 28, 
the plaintiff sued a firm of horticultural builders 
to recover £5 10s., said to be the amount of 
secret commission paid by them to his gardener 
in connection with the building, by defendants* 
of a greenhouse for the plaintiff, for which he 
paid them £67. A letter was produced in which 
the gardener wrote to the firm to the effect that 
his master was very well pleased with the plans 
and the price. The letter went on to say Uiat his 
master would try to get a little discount, but he 
[the gardener] advised them to stick to their 
estimate and to tell his employer that it was the 
lowest possible. Judgment was given for plain- 
tiff. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Wuk ending March 27. 
Warm days and cold m^kts. All the davs of the week were 
decidedly warm for the ttine of year, aiui on the last three of 
them the temperature in the thermometer screen rose 
respectively toOO**, 61^, and 03^, which are very high, but not 
exceptionally high, readings for the latter end of March. On 
the three coldest nights the exposed thermometer showed 
from lO** to 11* of frost. Conse<)uently, the difference each 
day between the lowest and highest temperatures, even in 
the thermometer screen, has been very great. Indeed, on 
two days the daily range amounted to as much as 88**, which 
is the highest, with three exceptions, that I have ever 
recorded here in March. Owing to the cold nights the 
ground temperatnres have not risen as they otherwise would 
nave done, and are now only 1" warmer at S feet deep, and 
8* wanner at 1 foot deep than is seasonable. No rain fell 
during the week, and for the last four davs only a few 
drops of rainwater have each day trickled through the two 
percolation gauges. The duration of bright sunshine was 
very remarkable, averaging, as it did, 8 hours 10 minutes aday, 
or more than double the average for the time of year. On 
three days the sun «bone for over nine hours a day. Light 
airs and calms alone prevailed, and on no day was the direc- 
tion of the air current from any easterly point of the com- 
pass. The mean amount of moisture in the «ir at 8 
o'clock in the afternoon fell short of a seasonable quantitv 
for that hour by as much as 18 per cent. On the other band, 
during a thick fo^ on the morning of the S7th a garden wall 
at 8 a m. became invisible at a distance of 10 yanu. An Eariy 
River's Peach growing on a south wall in my garden came 
first into blossom on the 82nd, which is one day earlier than its 
average date in the previous 81 years, but 16 days later than 
last year. £. if., tierkhamsted, March 17, 1907. \ 

Wuk ending April J. 
Remarkably warm and sunny. The present warm period 
,ha^ now lasted exactiv three weeks, but the past week was 
much the warinest ot the three. On five consecutive days 
the higheat 4emperature in the thermometer screen ranged 
between W* and 00^, which is from 14° to 18^ higher than ia 
usual at this season. The last two days in March were the 
warmest I have ever recorded here in that month. On the 
contrary, the nights were almost all cold, and on the 
coldest of these the exposed thermometer registered 18* of 
frost. The range in temperature was again exceptionally 
large. In fact, on one day the difference between the lowest 
and highest readings in the thermometer screen amounted 
to 87*, which is the greatest daily range in March of which I 
have here any fecord. Notwithstanding the cold nights, the 
ground is now 4* warmer at 2 feet deep and 6^ warmer at 
1 foot deep than is seasonable. After a fortnight of rainless 
weather there occurred a slight fall of rain during the night 
of the 8nd inst. No measurable quantity of rainwater haa 
come through either percolation gauge for 10 days. The 
sun shone on an average for as much as nine hours a day, 
which is more than twice the average daily record for the 
time of year. Calms and tight airs again prevailed. The 
mean amount of moisture in the air at 8 o'clock in the after- 
noon was as much as 19 per cent, less than a seasonable 
quantity for that hour. 

March. 

Warm, dry, and exceptionally sum^. — Taken as a whole 
)his was only a moderately warm month. The average day 
temperatures were, however, exceptionally high, and more 
especially so during the last fortnight. On the contrary 
the nights were, as a rule, rather cold. On the two warmest 
days the temperature in the thermometer screen rose 
respectively to 67* and 68*, both of which readings are 
higher than any previously recorded here in March during 
the last 81 years. On the coldest night the thermometer 
exposed on the lawn showed 15* of frost, which is rather a 
high extreme minimum for the month. Only once before 
has the average daily range in temperature in the thermo- 
meter screen oeen as Itigh, and on one day the difference 
between the lowest and highest readings amounted to 87*, 
which is the greatest daily range as yet recorded here in the 
first spring month. Rain fell on 18 days, to the total dentb 
of 1| inch, which is j inch below the average — making this 
the driest March for seven years. Snow fell on only 
one day. The fall on that occasion was very light and 
melted as soon as it reached the ground. The sun 
shore on an average for six hours a day, or for 8 hours 

80 minutes a day longer than is usual. In the last 

81 years there has been only one other March as sunny. 
The winds varied greatly in strength. On the calmest 
day the rate of movement was only about half a mile an hour, 
whereas in the windiest hour the mean velocity was 23 miles. 
The most noteworthy feature as rej^ards the wind was the 
almost total absence of easterly winds. In fact, for only 78 
hours altogether was the direction any point between norib 
and east. The atmosphere was singularly dry, indeed, at 8 
p.m. the average amount of moisture in the air was as much 
as nine per cent below the March average for that bear. 

Oun Underground Water Supply. 
With March came to an end the winter half of the present 
drainage year. The total rainfall for those six m-mthsex* 
ceeded the average quantity by 1 J inch, which is equivalent 
to an excess of 39,860 gallons on each acre in thi<t district, 
whereas at the same time last year there was a deficiency cl 
16.060 gallons per acre. E. M., Btrkhamsted, April S. J9w. 
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NOME C0RBE8P0NDENCE. 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsibU or the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents,) 

Jasminum primulinum. — A fine batch of 
plants of this excellent, yellow, winler-flowering 
plant is in bloom at Gunnersbury Park^ and 
Mr. Geo. Reynolds, the gardener there, calls 
attention to its uses as a decorative plant for 
house or conservatory use when flowers are 
most needed. The plants are grown both as 
bushes and standards, and they are said to have 
'bloomed continuously during the whole of the 
winter. Mr. Reynolds also points out the ten- 
dency of the plant under cultivation to become 
what is called double-flowered, most of the 
flowers having extra petals, while many are 
distinctly semi-double. This character seems to 
add to the durability of the blooms. A full 
account of the history and cultivation of Jas- 
minum primulinum was given in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle, July 21, 1906, p. 44. /. O'B, 

Open -AIR Flowers at Ard Cairn, Cork. — 
This has been a most extraordinary season. In 
my long experience and observation of bloom, I 
do not remember one that was so backward. 
All sorts of Dafiodils are a month late. Prunus 
Pissardii, which generally flowers after Christ- 
mas here, is only now in flower, and the bloom 
is very scattered on the trees. I remember in 
1880 gathering a quantity of the white " Swan's 
Neck '* Daffodil (Bishop Mann) on the I6th of 
February for the present Countess of Aber- 
deen, in order that Her Excellency should 
wear them at one of the late Queen's 
Drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace — flowers 
from the open from the Green Isle. W. Baylor 
Hart land, Ard Cairn, Cork, March 2$, '907* 

Ckdar at Childrick. — In a review in the 
Athenaum for March S3, mention is made of 
•* Childrick, where the memory of Dr. Pocock, the 
first Laudian professor of Arabic, is kept green by 
a noble Cedar on the Rectory lawn raised by a 
cone he brought from Lebanon in 1646." It 
would be interesting to know the dimensions of 
this Cedar, and what claims to authenticity the 
above cited statement possesses. Cedrus. 

The Apple Store. — I read with interest Mr. 
Mayne's remarks on this subject on p. 203. I 
think with him that several of our English grown 
Apples compare very favourably with the foreign 
and colonial produce. Blenheim Pippin and 
Newton Wonder are, to my mind, far superior in 
flavour to many of the foreign varieties. Coro- 
nation is a grand keeping Apple, and gardeners 
would do well in planting this variety in the 
orchard. Apples are keeping exceptionally well 
this season. X have still fine, firm fruits Of Blen- 
heim Pippin. Newton Wonder, Bramley's Seedling, 
B^iuty of Kent. M^re de Menage, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Annie Elizabeth, and a few others. A good 
fruit room is alsolutely necessary in order to keep 
fruit so late. Some gardeners cannot possibly keep 
their fruit in good condition so long because they 
have not a suitable store. Ladies and gentlemen 
who grow Apples largely should always see to 
it that they provide a good fruit room. Then with 
careful gathering and handling the fruit will keep 
well. W. H. CoUett^ Huntsham Court Gatdens. [Mr. 
Ma^ne sent us fresh-looking, firm fruits of all the 
vaneties he mentioned. — Ed ] 

The Weather in Cornwall.— During the 
month of March we experienced both extremes, 
having, at one time wild, stormy, unsettled weather ; 
and at another, clear sunshine by day, and one 
or two degrees of frost at night. Our maximum 
was 5>1^ Fabr., minimum, 27^ Fahr., rain fell on 13 
days, the total rainfall being *1 inch, which amount 
is 11 inches lower than that of last year. Every- 
thing is very dry and already we have to water estab- 
lish^ shrubs. If a heavy fall of rain does not 
occur very shortly, it will be serious for many plants, 
and especially for Rhododendrons and ottier sur- 
face rooting plants. H. W.^Trevince. 

The Mahwa, or Mohwa, Tree of India. — 
Referring to the notes on this tree {Gardeners* 
Chronicle, March 80, p. 207), it may be of some 
additional interest to state that the fleshy corol- 
las are not unknown in this country. In 1877 a 
quantity arrived in England for trial, both for 
feeding pigs and for the purpose of distillation. 
The flesh of pigs fed upon them was said to be 
remarkably good, while for distilling purposes 
they were reported to have yielded as much as 
6.I0 gallons of proof spirit per cwt., the flavour 
of which was described as being very similar 
to that of Irish whiskey, but by careful rectifica- 



tion it might be made exceedingly ^itire and free 
from^flavotrr. At one time large quantities of the 
flowers were sent *irom ' Bombay to France, 
chiefly, for the distillation of the spirit, but as 
it was found that this spirit was being used as 
an adulterant of French brandy, the French 
Government prohibited their importation. This 
fact gave rise to the statement that the flowers 
were originally exported from Bombay to 
France, where they were distilled, the spirit 
being put into French bottles, labelled as 
French brandy, and re-exported to Bombay in 
the ordinary course of trade as French brandy. 
This is a case on all fours with' the oil from the 
seeds being expressed in France and contribut- 
ing to the world's supply of genuine olive oil. 
John R. Jackson, Claremont, Lympstone, Devon, 

Photinia serrulata. — In the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, March 17. 1906, p. 173. is a record of a 
plant which is larger than the one referred to by 
Mr. Cook, p. 209, although his plant is interesting 
seeing that it has attained to such a size and in a 
county which is less favourable to its growth than 
Comw^l. It would be ver>* interesting to know 
how the young growths and the flowers have 
fared this spring, for. starting into growth so early, 
it is more than likely that they suffered injury. 
H. W,, Trevince. 

Magnolias at Leonardslee. — Magnolia 
Campbelli is showing for the first time several 
prominent flower-budiB on a tree 15 to 20 feet 
high. The other Magnolias are also promising 
well, and bid fair to produce a wealth of blos- 
soms during the spring months. The following 
sorts, with the exception of M. Campbellii, 
all flower well at Leonardslee: M. hypoleuca, 
creamy white. M. Lennei x ; this is later than 
many varieties and more frequently escapes the 
effects of frost. M. Soulangeana x is a very 
pretty early flowering variety, and is a little 
later in flowering than M. conspicua. The variety 
M. S. nigra has darker flowers than the type. 
M. stellata is liable to be cut by frost on account 
of flowering very early. M. conspicua should 
receive protection, especially in cold districts, 
where it should be grown on a wall, and be pro- 
tected by a blind, as in the case of fruit trees on 
walls. M. Fraseri also needs a sheltered posi- 
tion ; it has sweet scented flowers, which are not 
showy, but the plant has very handsome foli- 
age. M. glauca (the Swamp Bay or Laurel Mag- 
nolia) has a season of flowering extending over 
several months; it is a fine shrub for a damp 
position. M. parviflora; this species is rather 
tender. M. Norbertii is very free in growth. 
M. Watsonii requires shelter from cold 
winds. M. tripetala, a sheltered spot or 
a wind screen ; it does not flower until 
July and Au^st. Magnolia grandifiora, an 
evergreen species ; succeeds best on a wall with 
a warm aspect. This tree should be pruned 
annually, cutting away all the weaker or 
non-flowering growths, for if this be not done, 
the tree is apt to become thick and too feeble 
in growth to produce flowers of the best 
quality. Magnolia kobus, of which M. gracilis 
is a synonjrm, has white flowers 6 to 6 inches 
in diameter. M. Thompsoniana ; is really an 
improved form of glauca. M. conspicua 
(Yulan) var. Alexandrina, is an improvement on 
the old form of this plant. M. Van Houttei 
is often in bloom through nearly the whole 
of the summer. The present is a suitable 
time to give a top-dressing of a little good soil 
and manure to these plants. Remove some of 
the old soil around the roots with a fork, and 
then apply the new loam with some well-rotted 
cow manure, cne-year-old leaf-soil, a little soot, 
and bone meal. If large shrubs or trees are 
growing in close proximity to the Magnolias, 
see that their roots are kept clear of the Mag- 
nolias. W. A. Cook, Leonardslee Gardens, 
March 20. 

Fruit-tree Pruning. — Perhaps you will 
allow me to correct one error in your remarks on 
the seventh Woburn report. Your reviewer says 
that "the hard-pruned tree [of Bramley, illus- 
trated on p. 14], though less in size, has much 
the thicker wood, and would probably be much 
the best tree in another yearns time.** This is 
an excellent illustration of the way in which 
erroneous conclusions as to the result of prun- 
ing have arisen, through allowing ourselves to be 
guided by impressions, instead of by actual mea- 
surements ; for, as a matter of fact, the unpruned 
trees are, judging by the girth of stem, about 
13 per cent, thicker in the wood than the hard- 



pruned ones, and in other experiments, wherv 
the thickening of the branches was matured, the 
adverse effect of hard pruning amounted to 20 
per cent. (5th Rep., p. 114; 7th Rep. p. 18). 
Possibly, as we have already suggested, the 
hard-pruned tree may be the better of the two 
in 10 years* time ; but this is speculation. What 
is fact is, that during the first 15 years of iim 
life it has borne only one-c^uarter of the crop of 
its unpruned fellows, and it seems to be falling^ 
still more behind as time goes on. Remember- 
ing that we are dealing with dwarf trees in cul^ 
tivated ground, it can scarcely be suggested that 
the sacrifice of so much money and labour would 
be justified by the bare possibility of a haid* 
pruned tree becoming the better one at the 
age of 25. The varieties selected for the 
main body of our experiments — Bramley, Cos* 
Potts, Stirling Castle— differ widely in their 
habits of growth, and are varieties which are 
much cultivated. As the cost of illustration pre- 
cluded depicting them all, we, naturally, selected 
for the purpose those which ({iffered most 
widely — Bramley and Stirling Castle. It seems 
scarcely reasonable to take exception to this. 
But it is the numerical data, and not the illas- 
trations, which should be studied by those wish- 
ing to arrive at the truth, and these data dispose 
of your reviewer's suggestion that absence of 
pruning would be more inimical to growth with* 
weak Uian with strong growers, like Bramlejr, 
for the tree- weights given on p. 7 show that it 
is the two weakest growers — Cox*s and Stirling 
Castle — which show the greatest growth of any 
under the no-pruning treatment. Ribston 
Pippin and Margil, suggested by your reviewer, 
would scarcely be good instances to choose for 
experiments of general applicability, but, as a 
matter of fact, they were included in the 117 
varieties which were investigated to a more 
limited extent (p. 117), and they yielded results 
differing but little from the mean. Your re- 
viewer characterises as a *' sweeping statement ** 
which "will hardly be accepted,'* our remark 
that, '* when there is no pruning, the crops are 
twice as great as where moderate pruning is 
adopted, and four times as great as where hard 
pruning is practised.*' But there is nothing 
sweeping about this statement, nor is it one to 
which acceptance can well be denied, for it 
simply refers to the results actually obtained at 
Woburn with certain plots during 12 years. 
What we wrote was : "The results when set out 
in this way cannot fail to be very striking, 
for, when there is no pruning, &c." Spencer 
Pickering, 

The conclusions en this subject ar- 



rived at in the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm 
Report are sq entirely discordant with those de- 
rived from common garden practice that we 
are led to ask whether the conclusions 
in question are such as were desired, 
or really resulted from experiments. All 
experience, extending over generations of 
gardeners, and the world over, has shown 
that to secure good fruit crops pruning 
is essential. Trees as dense as Holly bushes is 
an inevitable condition if not pruned or thinned, 
which, of course, is pruning. Unpruned trees may 
produce a quantity of fruit, but how worthless I 
Possibly such trees may be longer lived than are 
pruned trees, but of what value is the long life 
of a worthless tree? If experiments on the prac- 
tice of pruning, in Apples, for instance, are to 
have value, there should be planted as standards 
and as bush trees at least six trees of at least 
a dozen varieties of Apples, some strong growers, 
some medium, and some of weak growth. Of 
these trees three of each variety should be annu- 
ally pruned, as is customary with each class of 
tree, and three left unjpnmed over a period of 
some 10 or 12 years. The real test of merit of 
each method being found in the fniit produce* 
and its market value. Could such a triad be car- 
ried out at Wisley and under the directioa 
and observation of the Fruit Committee, som^ 
thing very trustworthy could be secured. Pos- 
sibly many of your readers, men of lifelong ex- 
perience in fruit-tree culture and pruning, may 
ask [in regard to such a trial] whether, in the 
face of that experience, the game is worth the 
candle, and with much justice, f ,The fruit- 
grower knows that he is planting trees to pro- 
duce fruit and not merely wood, hence to obtain 
his object he finds it is absolutely needful to 
prune and thin tree-heads, and very often even 
the roots, and he thus secures really grand 
fruits. A. Z>. 
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WiTHCRiNQ OF PLANE Lkavcs.— I noticed 
last year at many places in different parts of 
England that the London Plane, Platanus aceri- 
folia (often written and spoken of as Platanus 
occidentalism of which to my knowledge there 
are no large trees now in England, if, indeed, 
there ever were any) were invariably attacked 
by a fungus, which^ I believe, is GlcBOsporium 
nervisequum, whilst the leaves of the true 
Oriental Plane growing in the same places were 
never so attacked. I can find no reference to 
this distinction in print. Some good observers 
have supposed the withecine of the young shoots 
of the common Plane to be due to frost and 
wind, but I believe that the fungus named is 
the sole cause. If the Oriental Plane is im- 
mune, as it seems to be, the fact points to a 
physiological difference between the two forms ; 
but the origin of the London Plane is, so far 
as I am aware, imknown. I shall be glad if 
readers of the Gardeners^ Chronicle will notice 
and report to me in the coming spring on this 
subject. Hi /. Elwes, CoUsbome^ Ghs, 

MiSTLKTO ON Lime. — When visiting Essex 
last week I saw mistleto growing in great 
luxuriance and abundance on Lime trees, and 
noticed that these trees had on their branches 
burr-like swellings, which in some cases as- 
• simied an elongate gourd-like form such as I 
have never observed on Lime elsewhere. It 
struck me that this might be wholly or partially 
due to the arrested growth of the branch where 
the mistleto had taken root on it, though no 
mistleto was now present on many of the 
branches so malformed. Can any reader throw 
any light on this? H, /. Elwes, 

Laohenalia Nelsoni.— I was glad to see on 
p. 194) in the issue for March 23, the notice of 
Lachenalia Nelsoni, exhibited by Mr. Doig at 
Vincent Square. This lovely plant ought to be 
widely grown. When visiting Lord Downes* 
garden at Dingley, Market Harboro*, recently, I 
saw a magnificent batch in upwards of 30 4^-inch 
pots. On an average there were 18 spikes of 
bloom to a pot, and, in addition, six hanging 
baskets contained about six dozen bulbs in each 
basket. Associated with well-grown plants of 
Coleus thyrsoideus, carrying many fine spikes, 
they produced a most charming effect, and have 
been greatly admired. Mr. Clipstone, the head 
gardener, evidently fully understands the re- 
quirements of Lachenalias, as he told me his 
stock has been worked up in five years from 
only two pots of bulbs. All flower-lovers should 
obtain a stock of this little gem amongst green- 
house bulbous plants. W. 

Condy*s Fluid does not contain Per- 
manganate OF PoTAEH. — A subscriber to your 
journal has directed our attention to a mis- 
statement respecting " Condy's Fluid," which 
appears in "Answers to Correspondents,'* page 
196, in yotjr issue dated March 23 last, subject 
"Palm Leaves Diseased." We have now ob- 
tained a copy, and find that permanganate of 
potash is bracketed with Condy's Fluid, 
obviously inferring that it is one and the same 
article. It will be entirely to the point to quote 
from our correspondent's letter. He says: — "I 
take it from the advt. [?] that Condy's contains 
permangmate of potash.** Certainly any reader 
would receive the same impression. Condy's 
Fluid does not contain any permanganate of 
potash. The Lancet has directed attention to 
and corrected a similar error, and has reported 
cases of death caused by permanganate of potash 
(see enclosed bill). Condy's Fluid being non- 
poisonous and innocuous is perfectly safe for all 
the uses for which we recommend it, and our 
interests are seriously affected by the damaging 
nature of this erroneous statement. We must 
therefore request you to correct the error in 
your next issue, and regret that the information 
did not reach us in time for the correction to ap- 
pear in your last week's issue. For Condy &* 
Mitchell, Ltd., M. Locke. 
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SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 

Cardxfp akd District Chrysanthemum Society's 2l8t 
annuad exhibition to be held in Park Hall, Cardiff, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 6, 7. 

ToNBRiDGB Gardeners' and Amateurs* Society's 84th 
annual Chrysanthemum and Fruit show, to be held on Wed* 
ne?day and Thursday, November 18, 14, 1907, in the Public 
and Drill Halls, Tonbridge. 



B07AL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

March 19. — Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, 
F.R.S. (in the chair) ; Messrs. G. Masseei £. M. 
Holmes, A. Worsley, C. A. Hooper, G. Gordon, 
A. E. Bowles, J. T. Bennett-Poe, J. Douglas, 
G. S. Saunders, W. C. Worsdell, H. Giissow, 
and F. J. Chittenden (hon. sec). Visitors: 
Messrs. J. Burtt-Davy and B. James, of British 
Guiana. 

Diseased Violets, — Mr. Massee reported that 
the Violets sent to the last meeting were at- 
tacked by the fungus Phyllosticta violae. " This 
and the disease due to Cercospora violae are in- 
distinguishable in their mode of attack, and can 
only be identified under the microscope. The 
primary cause of both diseases is excess of 
moisture and lack of proper ventilation during 
cultivation." 

Gall on Oak. — Mr. Holmes showed a gall from 
the common Oak, which Mr. Saunders reported 
to be formed by the grubs of one of the H)rmen- 
opterous gall flies, probably by Aphilotrix 
globuli, one of the gall flies with alternating 
generations ; these galls would produce Andri- 
cus inflator, whose grubs would form green 
globular galls surrounded at their base by the 
scales of the buds. Aphilotrix globuli is the 
sexual generation. 

Curious Swelling on Stem. — ^Thos. Sharf, 
Esq., F.R.H.S., of Westbury, Wilts, sent a 
stem of Sloe (?) having at its upper end a 
curious knob-like swelling about 3| inches in 
length and over 2 inches in diameter, marked 
very similarly to " bird's-eye Maple." This was 
evidently formed as the result of a wound, the 
healing tissue having given rise to a large num- 
ber of adventitious buds, the small shoots from 
which had disappeared. 

Cotyledon macrantha.^Dr. MASTERS reported 
that he had examined this plant shown at the 
last meeting, and found that it had been de- 
scribed and figured some time since, and showed 
no remarkable deviations from other plants of 
its genus. The proposal to award it a Botanical 
Certificate therefore fell through. 

A ga petes sfeciosa. — A remarkable shrub with 
large red tubular flowers was shown by Mr. J. T. 
Bennett-Poe, which appeared to be a hitherto 
undescribed species of Thibaudia. Its native 
home was not known, as the plant had been 
found by Mr. Poe in the greenhouse, and there 
was no record of its original source. The 
question of awarding it a Botanical Certificate 
was deferred until the plant should be named. 
[This has since been determined to be a new 
species of Agapetes, and a Botanical Certificate 
was awarded the plant on the ground of novelty 
and interest at a meeting of this committee held 
on April 2, a report of which will be printed 
in our next issue. — Ed.] 

Malformed Cyclamen.— Ut. Worsdell re- 
ported that he had examined the Cyclamen 
shown at the last meeting, and had found small 
adventitious flower buds in the axils of the 
sepals with their parts greatly aborted. Mr. 
Chittenden had sent him one showing simi- 
larly malformed growths, but in that the adven- 
titious flowers had become well developed, al- 
though stamens were missing from some of 
them and so on. Although the buds were pro- 
bably really axillary to the sepals, they had be- 
come laterally displaced owing to lack of room, 
so that they stood between the sepals. The 
whole presented the appesirance of a large double 
flower. 

Hybrid Orchid.-^Mr. James Douglas showed 
an interesting hybrid raised by crossing the 
hybrid Cymbidium eburneum x Lowianum 
with C. eburneum. The resulting plant had 
flowers closely approaching C. eburneum in ap- 
pearance and colour, but showing traces of C. 
Lowianum, particularly in the tinting of the 
column, the suffusion of yellow on the labellum, 
and the form of the double crest which runs 
down the labellum. 

Asparagus Kale Dying.^Ui. S. T. Wright 
sent specimens of Asparagus Kale from Wisley, 
which showed, on cutting sections across the 
stem, lattice-like openings in the woody tissue. 
These had been destroyed by the attacks of the 
bacterium, Pseudomonas campestris, well known 
on some parts of the Continent and in America. 
It is reported that the spores may be carried 
with the seed and the disease so propagated. 



MEETma OF COMMITTEES ON APRIL 2. 

April 2. — Although the show on Tuesday last 
was held immediately after Bank Holiday, there 
was a good display of exhibits in the Hall. 
Paeonies, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, forced shrubs> 
early Daffodils, Carnations, and Orchids had a 
most brilliant effect. Novelties appeared fewer 
than usual. 

The Orchid Committee recommended one 
First-Class Certificate and four Awards of 
Merit ; the Floral Committee one First-Class 
Certificate and two Awards of Merit ; and the 
Narcissus Committee one Award of Merit. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee found 
little to do, one or two seedling Apples and a 
dozen varieties of late-keeping Apples, staged by 
Mr. W. Strugnell, Rood Ashton Gardens, re- 
presenting all that was brought to their notice. 

At the meeting of the Floral Committee, 
attention was directed to the trouble and incon* 
venience suffered by exhibitors, members of com* 
mittees, and others by the holding of a meeting 
on a day following upon a Bank Holiday, and 
it was unanimously resolved to urge upon the 
Council the necessity for avoiding the selection 
of such a date in the future whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

At the afternoon meeting nearly 50 new Fel- 
lows were elected, and Mr. H. J. Chapman 
exhibited about 100 lantern-slides, prepared 
from photographs taken by himself, showing 
Orchid species and their hybrids. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. George Nicholson, J. Green, R. Hooper 
Pearson, W. Howe, C. Blick, George Gordon, 
H. J. Cutbush, Chas. Dixon, C. E. Pearson, 
George Paul, W. Cuthbertson, E. H. Jenkins, 
W. P. Thomson, and Walter Ware. 

A fine group of tree Paeonies (Paeonia 
Moutan) was shown by W. James, Esq., West 
Dean Park, Chichester {gr. Mr. W. H. Smith). 
The plants were in 8-inch pots, and many of 
them had three, four, and even five very large 
flowers, which in some instances were 8 and 10 
inches in diameter. In colour the flowers were 
of delightful shades of red, rose, purple, and 
white. They were extremely variable in form, 
being in some instances of quite the florist's 
type, with broad, rounded segments, but others 
were of more stellate appearance, and very 
attractive. The plants were received direct 
from Japan, and are unnamed. The exhibit was 
of unusual character, and exhibited first-class 
cultivation. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, exhibited a miscellaneous collection of 
greenhouse flowering plants and Ferns, some 
good vases of Carnations, an assortment of 
Acacias, a batch of the graceful Phoenix Roe- 
belinii and pretty coloured Cyclamen. (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
made another very brilliant display with bunches 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, amongst which were in- 
terspersed bunches of Violets. One of the best 
scarlet-coloured Pelargoniums is The Sirdar, and 
a shade darker is Duke of Bedford. Mrs. Geo. 
Cadbury is a fine salmon shade. Adjacent to 
the Pelargoniums the same firm displayed a 
batch of the lax flowering or '* stellata * 
Cineraria ; the plants were well flowered, and 
representative of a very desirable strain. (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, 
ITpper Edmonton, showed hardy Ferns in many 
choice plumose and crested forms, some neat 
plants of Gardenias, a few Auriculas and Pan- 
sies, and a large batch of the dwarf free-flower- 
ing Roses White Pet Ind Mad. N. Levavasseun 
As a separate group, Mr. May exhibited a semi- 
circular group of Cinerarias of the large-flow- 
ered type known as the giant strain. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Carnations displayed by Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush & Sons, Highgate, London, N., formed a 
very bright exhibit, popular varieties in the first- 
class quality being exhibited in excellent taste. 
Messrs. Cutbush also displayed an extensive 
array of rock-garden plants, with dwarf shrubs 
suitable for this style of gardening, and many 
varieties of Tulips in pots. (Silver-Gilt Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea, S.W., showed greenhouse Rhododen- 
drons of such choice kinds as Lady Alice Fitt- 
william and Veitchianum, a dozen large plants 
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of Maguolia Soulangeana (all heavily flowered), 
forced Lilacs, Andromeda japonica, Hydrangeas, 
and other flowering subjects, intermingled with 
which wer« pretty Maples and Ferns. As a 
table exhibit, the same flrm displayed plants of 
Axalea indica that were pyramids of flowers ; a 
fine batch of Crowea angustifolia, a group of 
Primula kewensis X, Rhododendron Earl Gem, 
&c. (Silver.Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgatc, Lon- 
don, N., staged Hyacinths in circular batches 
of self colours, all grown in small 60>si2e pots, 
but nevertheless flowering in heavy trusses. The 
exhibit required almost the whole of two large 
tables for its accommodation. Gertrude (pink). 
King of Blues, and Schotel (pale blue) were 
among the t>est noticed. (Silver-Gilt Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr. Frank Cant, Colchester, showed Roses 
io boxes and vases, the most conspicuous being 
the orange-yellow coloured variety named after 
Lady Roberts. This was shown in really grand 
form, and other good flowers were Mrs. W. 
J. Grant and Mrs. Ed. Mawley. (Silver Bank- 
aian Medal.) 

Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray Nurseries, 
Dunstable, again displayed the new American- 
raised Rose Richmond. 

Miss Dodge, Guildford (gr. Mr. R. Stoward), 
showed 17 varieties of Violets that exhibited 
first-class culture. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., Worcester, 
showed balloon-trained plants of Clematis in 
many varieties and a few miscellaneous plants — 
Ilepaticas, Saxifragas, Jasmin um. Azalea 
amcena. Maples, &c. — interspersed among the 
Clematis. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, Surrey, 
staged a large number of Clematis in pots, all 
well flowered, a number of showy Rhododen- 
drons, and several forced flowering shrubs. (Sil- 
ver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, Herts, dis- 
played greenhouse varieties of Rhododendrons 
in small, compact, well-flowered specimens, also 
Deutzia gracilis, Cytisus incamatus, and Wis- 
taria sinensis. Two good Rhododendrons are 
Duke of York and Helen Paul, the latter a very 
pale, rose-blush variety. H. M. Ardeme^has 
large flowers of a rose-pink shade. 

Mr. Geo. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought 
many interesting hardy flowers and trusses of 
handsome Rhododendrons. The charming little 
Calypso borealis, a terrestrial Orchid, was re- 
presented in the group, the specimen having 
two well-developed flowers. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

The Misses Hopkins, Barming, Kent, exhi- 
bited some good-coloured Primroses, the pretty 
Daisy Alice, Anemone Pulsatilla, and other 
spring flowers, as well as tubers of Tropaeolum 
tuberosum. 

Messrs. Bare & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, staged a group of Alpine and rock-gar- 
den plants, with several choice varieties of 
Daffodils and Hyacinths. Anemone blanda was 
a feature in the exhibit. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, displayed bowls of Lily-of-the-Valley 
and bulbous flowers grown in moss-fibre with- 
out drainage to the pots. 

The Horticultural College, Swanley, 
Kent (gr. Mr. Lawson), staged a batch of the 
yellow-flowered Primula verticillata. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay and Marks 
Tey, showed Pansies, Violas, and Violets. The 
Pansies and Violas represented the very best of 
these old-fashioned flowers, the newest being 
Nancy Marsh, a variety of the richest colouring 
— a satiny blue-black, blotched with mauve. 
The Violets included 20 distinct varieties. 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
London, exhibited Alpine plants ; and a small 
exhibit of these miniature plants was displayed 
by Messrs. J, Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex. 

Several interesting plants were displayed by 
various exhibitors, the most interesting being a 
grand specimen in flower of Doryanthes excelsa 
shown by Lord Rothschild. The inflorescence, 
reared on a stout peduncle 12 feet or more in 
height, bore a corymbose head of dark-red 
flowers, and large green -coloured anthers. (Sil- 
ver Banksian Medal.) A specimen of the yel- 
low Calla Elliottiana, with a spathaceous leaf 
at the back of the ordinary spathe, was shown 
by W. Cobb, Esq., Normanhurst, Horsham (gr. 
Mr. C. Salter). Blooms of the rare flowering 
Magnolia Campbellii were shown from Sir 



Edmund Loder*s rich gardens at Leonardslee 
(gr. Mr. W. A. Cook), together with a basket of 
the handsome Rhododendron Fosterianum. 
The Magnolia blooms were very large and cup- 
shaped; the colouring is a sufiusion of vinous 
red on white — a most handsome species. (Sil- 
ver Banksian Medal.) 

First-Class Certificate. 
Rhododendron nigro-punctatum. — This is a 
species from China, having been collected there 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson. The plants are perfectly 
hardy, and, growing only a few inches high, are 
suitable for cultivation on the rockery. The 
flowers are about f-inch in diameter, and they 
open almost flat. In colour they are a shade of 
Lilac. The leaves are of oval form, almost, or 
quite smooth on both surfaces, and not more 
than |-inch in length. Shown by Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons, Ltd. 

Awards of Merit. 

Hippeastrum " Vu/can,''-— This is a self- 
coloured flower of deepest maroon crimson, with 
a splendid " sheen '* towards the centre. In 
form the variety is not so regular as some others. 

Hippeastrum " Lady Hawick. ^^ — In this variety 
we have a flower of the very best form, judged 
from the florist's point of view. The colour is 
rose-lake, but it is prettily mottled with white, 
and a broad white band extends along the centre 
of each segment. These varieties of Hippeas- 
trum are among the choicest. Both were shown 
by Major Holford, Westonbirt. 

Narcissus Committee. 

Present : Henry B. May, Esq. (chairman) ; 
Miss E. Willmott, and Messrs. J. T. Bennett Poe, 
Joseph Jacob, W. F. M. CopeLand, S. Eugene 
Bourne, P. Rudolph Barr, R. W. Wallace, W. 
T. Ware, P. D. WiUiams, A. Kingsmill, E. A. 
Bowles, W. W. Fowler, G. Reuthe, G. W. Leak, 
R. Sydenham, G. H. Engleheart, E. M. Cros- 
field, Chas. T. Digby, W. A. Milner, Chas. 
Dawson, John Pope, W. Poupart, James Walker, 
Chas. H. Curtis (Hon. Secretary). 

Mr. Chas. Dawson, Rosemorran, Gulval, Pen- 
zance, showed the most interesting group of 
Daffodils ; in fact, it may be described as a 
collection of novelties, and most of them were 
good things. A prominent plant was Marsh 
Light, with a flne orange-scarlet corona, and 
near by was one of pure white named Icicle, 
with hanging head. Merganser is a notable 
flower with large white segments and a cream- 
coloured trumpet. Chiquita has a white peri- 
anth and a beautiful sulphur-yellow trumpet. 
Open Face is of exquisite shape, and has an 
almost flattened corona of deep yellow, with a 
green "eye." Horace is a beautiful Poet's Daf- 
fodil, very rich in colour in its disc. Then there 
were Miss Mary, the large King Alfred, Gold- 
seeker, with perianth and trumpet of the deepest 
yellow, Phantom, Kittiwake, Sparkler, Pilgrim, 
Estelle, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Sir JossLYN Gore-Booth, Bart., Lissadell, 
Sligo, Ireland, showed a collection of many of 
the best of the standard varieties of Narcissi, 
including C. J. Backhouse, one of the finest of 
the incomparabilis type, Colleen Bawn, Incog- 
nita, Golden Bell (with beautiful yellow trum- 
pet). Seagull (of the Leedsii type), M. J. Berke- 
ley, Cernuus, and others of equal merit. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Pope & Son, King's Norton, Birming- 
ham, showed a small selection of popular varie- 
ties, such as Giant Waverin, King's Norton, 
Glory of Leiden, Southern Star, &c. 

Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate, London, 
N., displayed a very large number of Tulips in 
pots. 

Award of Merit. 

Homespun. — A flower of exceptionally fine 
form, approaching the incomparabilis type. The 
perianth is pale lemon colour, with a deeper 
coloured cup. Shown by Mr. Chas. Dawson, 
Penzance. 

Orchid Cominittee. 

Present : W. Thompson, Esq. (in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), De B. 
Crawshay, Fred. J. Hanbury, H. Little, H. G. 
Alexander, W. H. Young, W. H. Wliite, J. 
Charlesworth, W. Cobb, A. Dye, A. A. McBean, 
F. M. Ogilvie, W. Boxall, H. J. Chapman, H. 
Ballantine, H. A. Tracy, and C. J. Lucas. 

Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, W>lam 
(gr. Mr. H. J. Chapman), staged a superb group, 
for which a Silver-Gilt Flora Medal was 



awarded, and which contained some very re- 
mark^le varieties of Odontoglossum crispum. 
Two new unnamed blotched forms were gener- 
ally admitted to be in advance of any yet shown 
in their respective classes. The one infloresoence 
carried a spike of five flowers, each of perfect 
form, and so heavily blotched with a peculiar- 
blended tint of purple, rose, and orange that 
the margins and some few intersecting lines 
only showed the silver- white ground colour ; the 
other, with two very large and handsome 
blooms, was equally finely marked, but the 
heavy blotching was of a deep claret-purple, the 
area around the crest in each case being yel- 
low. Among other fine Odontoglossums were 
the beautiful O. Pescatorei Thompsonianum 
(F.C.C., April 23, 1889), and stiU one of the 
best spotted O. Pescatorei; a very dark O. 
Vuylstekei, good O. loochristiense, O. Adrian®, 
&c. A feature in the group was the collection of 
Oakwood Phaius, one of the finest of which is 
P. Clive, which has in its composition three- 
fourths of P. tuberculosus, the remaining fourth 
P. Sanderianus. The specimen of P. Cooksonii,, 
which secured the Lindley Medal last year, was 
shown with nineteen spikes. The group also 
contained a very varied selection of P. Norman. 
Also a fine specimen of the rich magenta-tinted 
Dendrobiimi Sibyl ^uperbum and other showy 
kinds. 

J. Bradshaw, Esq., The Grange, Southgate 
(gr. Mr. Whitelegge) was awarded a Silver-Gilt 
Flora Medal for a very fine group rich in rare 
varieties of Cattleya Triana, specimens of the 
white forms which occupied the centre bear- 
ing collectively 39 flowers. The best of these 
were the varieties alba, Fairy Queen, Oberon, 
Vesta, and Osiris, the last-named having 10 fine 
blooms. The coloured varieties were also good : 
the best — C. T. Mooreana — is described under 
Awards. At the back of the group was Cymbi- 
dium Lowianum and good examples of the 
bright yellow Oncidium concolor ; and in front 
was a fine selection of Ly caste Skinneri, in- 
cluding about 20 flowers of the white form. Of 
the Cattleya Schroders, the variety W. Duok- 
ham had fine and unusually dark colour. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Orchidhurst^ 
Tunbridge Wells, secured a Silver-Gilt Flora 
Medal for a very remarkable group composed 
entirely of about 150 compact plants of the 
white Dendrobium nobile virginale, all raised 
from one seed capsule, and now developed into 
very pretty plants. As a variety for cut flowers 
it is of great merit. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans and 
Bruges, were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for 
a select group, in which noteworthy plants 
were Odontoglossum ardentissimum mversum 
Butterfly — a finely-formed flower thicker in sub- 
stance and better in shape than the ordinary 
form, and of a clear silver-white, with light,, 
purpli sh -rose blotching ; O. Wilckeanum T. Gur- 
ney Fowler, a grand variety, with finely-formed,, 
well-proportioned flowers about 6 inches across^ 
and of a pale yellow tint, richly blotched with 
dark chestnut-brown ; Cattleya Schroder® 
Gloire de Bruges, with pale, lavender-tinted 
sepals and petals, and a nne labellum that in 
front was of the rich, reddish-violet tint seen in 
some forms of C. Percivaliana ; and C. Trianae 
Rex, the labellum of which was of a deep purple 
colour. The group also contained Coelogyne 
Lawrenceana, a species introduced bv Messrs. 
Sander from Annam, and which proves to be a 
fine new plant ; Zygopetalum Gottianum, with 
purple sepals and petals, and a violet lip ; 
Schomburgkia undulata, Arpophyllum gigan- 
teum, Lycaste Skinneri alba, and some pretty 
hybrid Laelio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, received a Silver Flora Medal for an effec- 
tive group, in which hybrid Odontoglossums 
were prominent. They included varieties of O- 
Ossulstonii, variable in tint, but always l>eauti- 
ful ; O. Rolfe«, O. amabile, O. Wilckeanum, 
&c. Two forms of O. Sylvia (cirrosum x 
Rolfeae) were specially interesting as showing the 
great variation to be had from the same cross. 
The one had a cream-coloured ground spotted 
with claret colour ; the other a bright yellow 
ground marked with purple — and how the yellow 
becomes so pronounced from such parentage is 
not easy to determine. Other plants noted were 
the bright scarlet Sophro-Laelia Psyche, good 
Odontoglossum crispum, a dark Laelio-Cattleya 
Dominiana, Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano-Meudelii, 
Miltonia Bleuana, &c. 
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Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea, secured a Silver Banksian Medal for an 
interesting group, in which was their new 
hybrid Cjrpripedium Countess of Carnarvon 
(villosum giganteum x Euryades), a finely- 
formed and richly-coloured flower larger than 
C. Euryades, the broad dorsal sepal being rose- 
purple, with a broad, white margin ; also C. 
aureum Hy<eanum and other Cypripediums ; 
Cattleya Schroderae, Lslio-Cattleya highburyen- 
sis, Cattleya Triane alba, and, amongst others 
of its class, a singular hybrid, Epi-Laelia Eva 
(E. aurantiaca x L. cinnabarina). The plant 
shown had one narrow-petalled scarlet flower. 

Messrs* Moore, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, 
showed a small group of Dendrobium nobile 
varieties, D. Ainsworthii, and other Dendro- 
biums, including a plant of the singular D. 
Ruckeri, Angraecum, Leonis, Dendrobium 
Wardianum, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.] 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., G.V.O., Wcs- 
ionbirt (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), sent a cut 
example of the fine Dendrobium fimbriatum ocu- 
latum, Westonbirt varietVi to which an Award 
of Merit was given in 1905; and Lelio-Cattleya 
Baroness Schroder, Westonbirt variety (see 
Awards). 

C. J. Lucas, Esq., Warnham Court, Horsham 
(^. Mr. Duncan), showed a selection of Laelio- 
Cattleya Lawrie (L.-C. Wamhamensis x C. 
Lawrenceana) varying in colour from bronzy- 
orange to intense rose-purple, the best of which 
was selected for an Award of Merit. 

Baron Sir H. Schroder, The Dell, Egham 
{gr. Mr. Ballantine), showed the fine and 
brightly-coloured Odontoglossum Wilckeanum 
Schroderianum. 

J. GuRNBY Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford, showed a brightly-coloured hybrid 
near to Odontoglossum Hallio-crispum. The 
flower is a bright yellow, blotched with choco- 
late colour, the lip being white with brown 
blotches. 

The Rev. D. J. Stather Hunt, Tunbridge 
Wells (gr. Mr. Baker), showed several plants 
of Laelia Statbers (purpurata x flava) var3ring 
from cream colour to primrose, with purple 
markings on the lip. 

W. Waters Butler, Esq., Southfield, Nor- 
folk Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, sent a fine 
example of Cymbidium insigne (Sanderi). One 
spike had 10 flowers, which were all good, 
although they had been open for a month ; also 
Odontoglossum Wilckeanum " King of Spain," 
a very fine form of bright colour. 

Messrs. .Linden & Co., Brussels, sent two 
varieties of Odontoglossum exultans (excellens 
X crispum bellatulum), both good, yellow 
flowers finely blotched with reddish purple; O. 
Jorisianum (luteo-purpureom regali X trium- 
phans) ; and a fine O. crispum (see Awards). 

F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq., The Shrubbery, 
Oxford (n*. Mr. Balmforth), snowed a small pro- 
mising plant of Odontoglossum crispum Fergus, 
with flowers of good form and having a con- 
siderable part of each segment of a light pur- 
plish-rose colour. Also Cjrpripedium nivcum 
Ajax and Cymbidium eburneo-Lowianum, 
Shrubbery variety, with four spikes. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certificate. 

laliO'CattUya Baroness Schroder, Westonbirt 
variety (L. Jongheana X C. Triana), from 
Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O. (gr. Mr. 
H. G. Alexander). A very beautiful flower 
equal in size to the largest C. Trianae, and of 
fine substance. The sepals and broadly ovate 
petals are rose-pink, veined with a darker shade 
of the same colour, the whole surface glistening 
in the sunlight. The central portion of the lip 
is deep orange. 

Award of Merit. 

LaliO'Cattltya Lawrie (L.-C, Wamhamensis x 
C. Lawrenceana), from C. J. Lucas, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. Duncan). A very brightly-coloured hybrid, 
with mauve-purple flowers and a maroon lip. 

Odontoglossum Roi d'AngUterrCy from Messrs. 
Linden, Brussels. A grand, blotched variety 
raised from seeds of finely-blotched O. crispum. 
The greater part of the surface of the well- 
formed flower was marked with large blotches 
of a light purple colour with an underlying 
orange shade. 

Odontoglossum crispum album, ** Orchid Villa '' 
variety, from M. Theodore Paitwels Meirel- 
fiEKE, Ghent. A charming variety of fine shape, 



and snow-white, with a few orange-yellow 
blotches on the lip similar in tint to those seen 
in the variety Xanthotes. 

Cattleya Triana Mooreana, from J. Brad- 
SHAW, Esq., The Grange, Southgate. A very 
handsome and distinct variety, with light, rosy- 
lilac sepals and petals, the latter bearing a 
claret-coloured " feather " at the tip. The lip is 
a deep, ruby-claret colour, with orange at the 
base. Cattleya Trianae is one of the most plenti- 
ful in gardens, but the leading fine varieties 
must always be rare. 



pollination. The anemophily of the Mesozoic 
ancesters was replaced by entomophily (the 
latter being regarded as the primitive An^o- 
spermous habit), and this resulted in a shifting 
of the pollen-collecting mechanism from the 
megaapore itself to the megasporophyll. 



THE LECTURE. 

Mr. H. T. Chapman, at 3 p.m., delivered a 
lecture on ^* Hybrid Orchids and their Parents," 
the remarks being illustrated by the aid of 100 
coloured lantern slides, photographed from 
nature, and prepared by the lecturer. The lec- 
turer's opening remarks concerned the species of 
Phaius of the Madagascar section,' and he in- 
stanced the remarkable influence produced from 
the intercrossing of these with the Himalayan 
species. Among the different crosses of Cypri- 
pedium, perhaps the most interesting are those 
derived from the influence of the long-lost, but 
recently-re-discovcred C. Fairrieanum. C. in- 
signe Sanderae, when fertilised by its own pollen, 
produces itself true to its characteristics, but 
when crossed with some other kind, reversion 
takes place and the normal characteristics of 
the type species are produced. By continuation 
of inbreeding in this sport, taking a light- 
coloured offspring on each occasion and crossing 
it with the original C. i. Sanderae, an albino is 
produced, in the third generation of in- 
breeding. White Cattleyas were also shown 
to illustrate reversion. Sometimes hybrid 
albinos have been produced from the influence 
of the albino species used in their parentage. 
Various other genera, including Dendrobium, 
Odontoglossum, C3rmbidium, Calanthe, &c., 
were alluded to, and several slides showing 
crosses from them displayed on the screen. The 
advantages of home-raised hybrids from a culti- 
vator's point of view is that owing to their 
greater vigour they can be kept in cultivation 
far longer than is found to be the case with 
imported species. 



LINNEAN S00IET7. 

March 21.— Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., F.L.S., exhibited 
on behalf of Mrs. Helen Ward, of Slough, a 
series of 19 drawings of Alpini» flowers, grouped 
according to their time of flowering, and in- 
tended to illustrate a forthcoming volume. 

Mr. J. Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., showed 60 lantern- 
slides illustrative of the tree and bush vegeta- 
tion of the Transvaal. 

Mr. E. A. Newell Arber, F.L.S., then gave 
a summary of a paper, of which the following 
is an abstract: — 

*' On the Origin of Angiosperms.*' By 
E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.6., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, University Demonstrator 
in Palaeobotany ; and John Parkin, M.A., 
F.L.S.. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In attempting to trace the ancestry of this group, 
the authors commence by a survey of living 
Angiosperms with a view to determining which 
among them present primitive features, and 
also with the hope of arriving at some hypo- 
thesis as to the type of fructification possessed 
by the earliest members of the group. They 
dissent emphatically from the view generally 
held, and especially advocated by Engler, that 
the most primitive Angiosperms to-day are those 
with unisexual flowers, and without perianth, 
e,g., Piperales, Pandanales, &c. On the con- 
trary, they urge the acceptance of a strobiloid 
theory of the Angiospermous fructification on 
the p^ounds that it is typically and primitively 
a diplosporangiate (hermaphrodite) cone with 
a well-marked perianth, and one in which all 
the organs were originally numerous, spirally ar- 
ranged, and hypogjrnous. It is pointed out that 
some of these primitive features are still re- 
tained among members of the Magnoliaceae, 
Ranunculaceae, Alismaceae, &c. From such a 
cone, the authors would derive by reduction the 
apetalous, unisexual flowers. 

The view is expressed that the "motive 
force,*' which called the Angiosperms into ex- 
istence, was a radical change in the method of 



MANCHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND OBOHID. 

March 21.— Committee present: Messrs. £. 
Ashworth (Chairman) ; Thorp, Sander, Walms- 
ley, Warburton, W^illiamson, Upjohn, Keeling, 
Leemann, Shill, Cowan, Cyi^er, Parker, Ash- 
ton, P. Smith. 

There was a very good display of plants, and 
Silver-Gilt Medals were awarded to Messrs. A. 
Warburton, Esq., W. Thompson, Esq., and 
Messrs. J. Cypher & Sons for meritorious 
groups. Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Brad- 
lord, were awarded a Silver Medal for a group. 

Mr. W. Bolton also exhibited a display of 
plants. 

First-Class Certificates were awarded Cattleya 
X Empress Frederick, shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co. ; Odontoglossum x 
Lambeauianum var. Franz Masareel, and O. L. 
var. augustum, both from the gardens of A. 
Warburton, Esq. 

Awards of Merit were conferred on Odonto- 
glossum crispum var. grandiflorum and O. Rolfeae 
var. " Empress Marie," shown by W. Thompson, 
Esq. ; O. Warnhamense var. Ebor, O. amabile 
var. purpurascens, and O. Cremona, all ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. ; O. 
crispum var. Orion and O. c. Bertie, both shown 
by A. Warburton, Esq. ; O. c. Arthurianum, 
exhibited by Messrs. H. Low & Co. ; L«Uo- 
Cattleya X Baroness Schroder, from Messrs. 
Cypher k Sons ; and Odontoglossum x Wilcke- 
anum var. Urania, shown by Messrs. J. W. 
Moore, Ltd. P, W. 



B07AL BOTANIC. 

March 27.— The exhibition held by this 
society on the above-mentioned date was 
favqured by spring-like weather, and the at- 
tendance of the public was above the aver- 
age at these shows. The great conservatory 
was gay with spring bulbous plants, and other 
seasonable flowers, such as Clivias, Genistas, 
Camellias, Callas, Rhododendrons, Dicentra 
(Dielytra) spectabilis, &c., whilst the gardens 
outside were bright with patches of Crocuses, 
Scillas, and other early-flowering plants. The 
corridor was filled with exhibits, the society 
itself contributing freely, and especially inter- 
esting was a large group of Economic plants 
from the collection at the gardens. 

A very handsome group of forced flowering 
trees and shrubs was staged by Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush & Sons, Highgate, London, N. The exhi- 
bit occupied the whole of the end of the con- 
servatory adjacent to the corridor, and it was 
staged in excellent taste. A waved border of 
dwarf plants of Azalea mollis in various colours, 
with a band of Pteris cretica, formed a pleas- 
ing finish, the main subjects being Lilacs, Vibur- 
nums, Rhododendrons, Spiraeas, Ribes, orna- 
mental Apples and Peaches, Laburnums, 
Staphylea colchica, and similar plants. As a 
separate exhibit the same firm displayed a very 
large number of Narcissi and Tulips in pots. 
(Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgate, Lon- 
don, N., also staged a beautiful group of flower- 
ing shrubs and trees, intermingled with Ferns, 
Maples, and Palms. Bright patches of colours 
were furnished by plants of Axaleas of good 
culture, and aoove these were standard 
plants of Lilacs, Cytisus praecox, Laburnums, 
Wistaria, the dark-coloured Weigelia Eva 
Rathke, Cerasus J. H. Veitch, Pyrus Mains 
fioribunda, &c. Amongst the Azaleas was a 
magnificent plant of the variety Dr. Reichen- 
bach, and another interesting plant shown well 
was Wistaria multijuga. Many hardy Ericas 
found a place in the front of the display. (Gold 
Medal.) 

E. A. Hambro, Esq., Hayes Place, Kent 
(gr. Mr. Grandfield), staged a very large as- 
sortment of early garden flowers, with many 
Alpine and rockery subjects, similar to the 
display put up by the same exhibitor at the 
Horticultural Hall on March 19. Auriculas, 
Primulas, Kalmias, Tulips, Daffodils. Scillas, 
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mod many others were in flower, and there were 
also pans of rare and choice Alpines not in 
bloom. ■ Well-flowered plants of Rhododen- 
drons praecoz and Countess of Haddington 
were utilised as a background to the dwarfer 
subjects. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. Ba&x & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, were awarded a large Silver Medal for 
a display of bulbous and oUier spring flowers. 
The Narcissi were interesting, and the varie- 
ties included the famous white (or rather deep 
cream) Peter Barr, and the newer Mrs. G. H. 
Barr, with a slender trumpet, pale yellow in 
the young flowers, but creamy white in those 
older. Hepaticas, Anemones, Hellebores, Fritil- 
larias, and Scillas were also noticed. 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
London, exhibited pans of Alpine and rock-gar- 
den plants, of which the interesting Saxifraga 
cymbalaria, Milla uniflora, Narcissus cycla- 
mineus, and a tew others were in flower. (Silver 
Medal.) 

C. DU Chappixi, Esq., Cape Colony, sent 
the succulent plants which figured at tne late 
African Exhibition, and Mr. Baylor Hartland, 
Ard Cairn, Co. Cork, showed a new Daffodil — 
Mrs. W. Baylor Hartland — which was given an 
award. It is a yellow-trumpet variety, some- 
what resembling, but scarcely equal to. Lord 
Nelson. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co.'s new Fern, Nephro- 
lepis Whitman!, gained a similar distinction. 



Plants In Poii, fto.s Avera^t Wholeialt Prloes. 



BKARKETS. 



COVENT GARDEN, APril 3. 

(We emnnot accept any responsibility tor the subjoined 
reports. They wee furnished to us regularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
inast be rememt>ered that these Quotations do not repre* 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and thev may fluctuate, 
CK>t onlv from dav to day, but occasionally several times 
in one day. — Ed.j 

Cat Floveri, Ae. : Avtraf e Wholesale Prlees* 



s.d. s.d. 
Axalea Fielderi , per 

dozen bunches 2 6-40 

— mollis, p. bch. 9-10 
Anemones, per dz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Bouvardia. per dz. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
Calla aethiopica, p. 

dozen 2 0-80 

Camellias, white, 

per dozen ... 16-20 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various ... 2 6-50 

— smaller, per 

doz. bunches 12 0-18 
Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms ... 12 0-15 

Christmas Roses, 

doz. blooms ... 9-10 
Daffodils, dz. bchs. 2 0-40 
Dendrobiums. per 

doz. blooms ... 2 0-80 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, dz. blnis. 8 0-50 
Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 2 0-30 

Heather, white, pr. 

doz. bunches... 8 0-60 
Hyacinth (Roman). 

p. dz. bunches 8 0-60 
Lilac, white, p. bch. 8 0-40 
Lilium auratum ... 2 0-80 

— lancifolium. 
rubrnm ana 

album 2 0-26 

~ longiflorum ... 8 0-40 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 6 0-90 

— extra qualitjr ... 12 0-18 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 8 0-40 

— yellow, dz. bhs. 2 6-80 



s.d. s.d. 



Mignonette, per dz. 

bunches 
Narcissus, paper 

white, per doz 

bunches 

— gloriosus 

— poeticus, per 
dozen bunches 

— Solei1d'0r,per 
dozen buncnes 

Odontoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 
Pancratium s,dz . fls. 
Pelargoniums, 

show, dz. bchs. 

— Zonal, double 

Primula (double 

white), dz. bhs. 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 
Roses, 12 blooms, 

Niphetos 

— nndesuiaid ... 

— C. Testout ... 

— General Jacque- 
minot ... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria 

— C. Merniet ... 

— Liberty 

— Mad. Chateiiay 8 0-60 
Snowdrops, per dz. 

buncnes 
Stepbanotis, per 

dozen trusses 
Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms 
Tulips, doz. bchs. 

— Special varie- 
ties 12 0-18 

Violets, doz. bchs. 16-80 

— Parma, p. bch. 2 0-40 



2 6-40 
8 0-60 
4 0-60 



10-20 

40-60 

4-06 
5 0-80 
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s.d. s.d. 



Adiantum ctmea- 

tum, per dozen 

bunches 
Asparagus plu- 

roosus, long 

trails, per doz. 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 

— Sprengeri 
Berbnis. per doz. 

bunches 
Croton leaves, bch. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, per 

dozen buncnes 2 0-80 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 2 0-40 



40-60 



60 9 

16-2 
6-10 

2 0-26 
10-16 
16-20 



s.d. s.d. 
Galax leaves, per 

dozen bunches S 0- S 6 
Hardy foliage 

(various), per 

dozen buncnes 8 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 2 0-26 

— long trails per 
bundle 

— short green, 
doz. bunches... 

Moss, per gross ... 
Myrtle (English), 

small-leavd, 

doz. bimches... 

— French, dozen 
bunches 

Smilax. p. dz. trails 



16-80 

2 0-80 
40-50 



40-60 

10-16 
2 0-80 



s.d. s.d. 
Acacias, per dozen 18 0-80 
Ampelopsis Veit- 

chii, per dozen 6 (K- 6 
Aralia Sieboldi, dz. 4 0-60 

— larger 9 0-12 

Araucaria excelsa, 

per dozen ... 12 O-80 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen ... 18 0-80 

— variegated, dz. 80 0-42 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 9 0-12 

— Sprengeri. doz. 9 0-12 

— tenuissimus 

per dozen ... 9 0-12 
Azaleas (Indica 

vars.), per doz. 24 0-86 

— mollis, each ... 8 6-10 6 
Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 12 0-18 

— Tumford Hall, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 
Boronia mega- 
stigma, per dz. 12 0-80 
Callas. per doz. ... 9 (K-12 
Cinerarias, per dz. 6 0-90 
Clematis, per doz. 8 0-90 

— in flower ... 12 (K-18 
Coco 8 Weddelli- 

ana, per dozen 9 0-18 
Crotons, per dozen 12 0-80 
Cyclamen, per dz. 9 0-12 
Cyperus alternifo- 

lius, dozen ... 4 0-60 

— laxus, per doe. 4 0-50 
Taffodils, per doz. 4 (K- 8 
Orac»nas, per doz. 9 0-24 
Erica Cavendishi, 

per dozen ... 24 0-86 

— melanthera.dz. 9 0-18 

— Wilmoreana, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 

— persoluta alba 24 0-80 



CuonymUB, per dz. 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

f>er 100 
n small and 
large W% 

— in 48's, per dz. 

— in 82' s^ per dz. 
Ficus elasttca, doz. 

— repens,perdoz. 
Genistas, per doz. 
Hyacinths, per dz. 
Hydrangea Thos. 

Hogg, per doz. 

Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per dozen 

— Fosteriana, dz. 
Latania borbonica, 

per dozen 

Lilacs, each 

Lilium longi- 
florum. per dz. 

— lancifolium, 
per dozen 

Uly of the Valley, 

per dozen 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen 
Mignonette, p. doz. 
Orange trees in 

fruit, each ... 
Pelargonium s, 

Zonals, per dz. 

— show 

Primulas, per doz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per doz. ... 

Selaginella, dozen 

Solanum capsicas- 

trum, per doz. 

Spiraea japonica, 

per do sen 
Stocics (intermedi- 
ate) per doz. ... 



s.d. s.d. 
4 0-90 

7 0-10 

16 0-25 
4 O-lOO 

10 0-18 
9O-]2 
40-60 
60-90 
9 0-12 

12 0-18 

12 0-18 
12 0-210 

12 0-18 
4 0-10 

18 0-80 

18 0-24 

18 0-80 

60-90 
60-90 

86-60 

60-80 

18 0-24 

80-40 

94 0-860 
40-60 

8 0-12 
. 9 0-16 

60-80 



Vttf Stables: Average Wholesale Prices (coniimtd). 



Fralt: AYsra^o Wholesale Prioes. 



8 0-40 « 



10-20 __ 
2 0-80 _ 

20-80 _ 



16-20 



26-80 __ 

8 0-40 __ 

60-90 Z 

40-60 Z 



60-90 

60-90 

20-4 
4 0-60 
4 0-60 

2 0-40 



Apples, per box, 
Australian : 

— New York Pip- 
pins ■ 

— Five Crowns... 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins 
Nova Scotian, 
per barrel : 

— Fallawaters ... 

— Russets 

— Greenings 

— Starks... 

— Baldwins 

— Blenheims ... 
Canadian, per 
barrel : 
Russets 
Greenin£[s ... 
Ben Davis ... 
Baldwins 
U.S.A., New- 
towns, p.barrel 
Newtown Pip- 
pins, per case 

Bananas, bunch : 

— West Indian, 
red ... ... 

— No. 2 

— No. 1 

Extra 

Giants... 
Jamaica 
Loose, per dz. 

Cranberries, p. case 
Custard Apples, p. 

dozen ... 
Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 

Grape Fruit, ca«e 
Grapes (Cape), box 

— small boxes ... 

— large boxes .. 



s.d s.d. 



15 — 
18 0-14 

16 0-17 



20 0-21 
24 0-26 
16 0-18 
15 0-16 
15 0-17 
20 0-21 



25 0-26 
22 0-25 
17 0-18 
20 0-21 

25 0-80 

12 6-14 



8 0-10 

5 0-5 

6 0-7 

7 6-90 

8 0-12 
46-60 
00-13 



80-8 6 
40-60 



4 

11 



— 

6-18 

9 0-15 

4 0-60 

10 0-18 



.d. s.d. 

0-86 

9-86 

0-10 

0-14 
0-12 
0-13 



Grapes, English, 
Alicante.perlb. 2 

— Gros Colmar, 
per lb 1 

— Almerias, per 
dozen lbs. ... 7 

Lemons : 

— Messina, case 8 
Lychees, perbox... 1 
Mandarins, boxes 1 

— Palerroos, lOO's. 
box 

Nuts, Cobnuts, per 
doz. lb 6 

— Almonds, bags 54 

— Brazils, new, 
percwt. ... 45 

— Barcelona, per 
bag 82 

— Cocoa nuts. 100 10 

— Italian, bags... 11 
Oranges, per case : 

— Valencia ... 10 

— Jamaica ... 10 

— Navels ... 9 

— Jaffa 10 

— Seville Bitters, 
200's, boxes ... 5 0-66 

— P alermos, 
Bloods, lOO's, 
boxes 4 

— Murcias, box 6 
Peaches (Cape) ... 15 
Pears (Calif ornian), 

per case ... 10 

— Cape, box ... 4 

— small, best ... 4 

— large, best ... 12 
Pineapples, each ... 2 
Plums (Cape), per 

Strawberries (Eng- 
lish), per lb. ... 4 



4 6-60 



6-60 
— 

- 

6 - 
6-18 6 
0-18 

0-40 
0-11 6 
0-10 6 
0-110 



0-56 
0-7 
0-25 

0-11 
0-80 
0-80 
— 
9-46 

0-60 

0-80 



Yt^otablts : Average Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 
Artichokes(French), 

per dozen ... 2 0-26 

— English, i bush. 9-10 

— bags 8 6 — 

Asparagull Sprue 

French, bundle 9-0 10 

— Spanish, bdle. 2 — 

— French Giant, 

per bundle ... 20 0-21 

— Paris Green, 

buaJ.e 5 0-56 

Beans (French), 

Jacket 9 — 
ersey, per lb. 9-10 

— Haricots,pr.bx. 1 — 

— Madeira, per 

basket 2 0-80 

— Home - grown, 

per lb.... ... 10- 1 

Beetroot, bushel ... 1 — 
Broccoli. sprouting, 

20-26 

16-2 

26-80 
1, per dozen 2 — 
Carrots, French pad 2 0-26 

— French, bchs., 

new, per bunch 9 — 

— per bag, un- 
washed ... 2 — 

— washed ... 2 6-29 



bag 

issela 



Brussels Sprouts, 

bushel... 

Greens, 



per ) bushel. 
Cabbage 



bags 
— red, per dozen 



Cauliflowers.p.tally 

— per dozen 
Celeriac, per doz. 
Celery, p. dz. bdls. 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Chow Chow (Sec- 

hium edule)dz. 

Cucumbers, p. doz. 

Endive, per dozen 

Horseradish, for- 
eign, dz. bndls. 

Leeks, 12 bundles 

Lettuces (French), 
per dozen 
— French, Cos, 
per dozen 

Mint, per dozen 
bunches 

M ushrooms(house) 

esr lb. ... ... 
uttons,perlb. 
Mustard and Cress, 
per dozen pun. 
Onions (Valencia), 

— pickling, per 
bushel 

— French, ) bag.. 

— Dutch, bag .. 

— Englisn, l»g... 
Peas (French), per 

packet 

— French, per pad 



s.d. s.d. 
40-60 
16-26 
20-26 
6 0-10 
04-05 

80 — 
8 0-40 
18-19 

12 U-18 
16-20 

18-16 

5 0-60 

26-40 

10- 1 
10 - 

10-16 

70-76 

20-26 
26 — 
40-4 6 
46 — 

4-06 
86-46 



s.d. s.d. 
Parsley, 12bunches 4 0-50 

— ft bushel ... 2 0-26 
Parsnips, per bush. 18 — 

— per bag ... 2 6 — 
Potatos (French), 

boxes, per lb. 8^ — 

— Canary, cwt.... 10 0-12 

— Algerian, bar- 
rels, per cwt.... 16 0-17 

Radishes (French), 

Kr dozen ... 14-16 
rb (English), 
per dozen ~. 10- 1 6 
Salsafy, per dozen 

bundles ... 8 6 — 



s.d. s.d. 
Savoys, per mat 

(nolding about 

80 to 4$ ... 2 6- 8 a 
Seakale, doz. pts. 12 0-14 
Spinach (French), 

per crate ». S 0- 9 ft 
Tomatos : — 

— Canary ,p.bndle 9 0-12 0. 
T>irQips, bags ... 8 6-40 

— French, bchs., 

new, per bunch 8- 10 

— washed, cwt.... 4 0-46 
Turnip Tops, bags 2 0-9 6- 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches... 4-00 



Rbmakks.— The first consignment of Australian Applet for 
the season arrived this week, and sold for satisfactory prices. 
Doubtless these will affect the sale of the Oregon Newtowna» 
which have been the principal dessert Apple in the market 
throughout the winter. There has been a good demand for 
vegetables of the choicer kinds for the Easter season. 
Cucumbers are now arriving in large quantities, and the 
finest samples can be bought at 4s. per dozen. Good Denia 
and Valencia Oranges are very scarce, although there is an 
abundance of the common ones, which are verv cheap. 
Trade is much quieter this week. F« L., CovnU GartUn, 
Wedmsday, Aprils, 1907, 

Potatos. 

Bedfords, 75s. to 90s. ; Blacklands. 75s. to 80s. ; Lincolns, 
80s. to 958. ; Vorks, 80s. to 100s. ; Dunbars, 90s. to ILOs. ; 
Scotch, 80s. to 90s. ; Teneriffe, 10s. to 14s. cwt. Stocks are 
very diminished in many districts, and arrivals in the market 
for the past week have been small. Prices all round show 
an upward tendency. W. J, C. & S,, Covent GartUn, 
April 3, 1907. 

OOVBNT GARDEN FLOWER MARKET. 

The Easter trade, especially in cut bloom, was fairly 
satisfactory, but no exceptional prices were made, and 
even the value of Lilium longiflorum, which was ex- 
pected to be scarce, fell rather than rose on Saturdapr 
morning. Callas realised a little more than I antici- 

Eated, but there were manv unsold at closing time. 
Loses were down to very low figures, and Daffodils 
made only normal prices. Tulips were abundant, the 
value of " whites " advanced a little, but though a 
very large trade was done on Saturday, there was a 
large surplus of material at closing time. An unusual 
large number of private buyers were seen, and as few 
salesmen refuse to serve them it considerably inter- 
feres with the ordinary florists' sales. Business in 
cut flowers this week is very slow, and this morning 
(Wednesday) very large supplies were left unsold. The 
recent bright, sunny weather has hastened everythinp;: 
there is a glut of Daffodils, and splendid quality 
Roses are offered at quite nominal prices. Lily of the 
Valley can be purchased in the streets at 3d. per 
bunch of IS spikes, Liliums, of which some good Candi- 
dums are seen, are down to very low prices, Gardenias 
are cheaper, whilst Azalea Fielderi, Camellias, and 
other short-stemmed flowers can be had in plentv. 

Pot Plants. 
The market is now open every morning for the sale 
of pot plants, but not many growers are seen on the 
odd days. Spring flower roots are a leading 
feature. Pansies are very good, also Violas, Daisies, 
Primroses, Polyanthus, &c. Other hardy subjects 
are now growing out of their rough winter condi- 
tion. Hardy shrubs, Roses, and Climbers of all sorte 
are well supplied. In flowering plants are now seen 
some very fine Azalea mollis; varieties of A. indica are 
also plentiful in all shades of colour, and tJie plants are 
Quoted at low prices. White Lilacs are seen in well- 
flowered plants, also Rhodbdendrons, Intermediate 
Stocks are to be had in flower. Mignonette is very good 
from several growers. I find the best quality is making 
las. per dozen pots. Erica Cavendishi in well flowered 
plants is seen, but I think this is not likely to be over 
plentiful this season. Some very good Lihum Harrisii 
were seen this mornmg, but the flowers were not excep- 
tionally forward. Spiraeas, Cinerarias. Marguerites, and 
Zonal Pelargoniums are all plentiful in well-flowered 
plants. In foliage plants there is not much variation; 
Ferns are improving in quality, but there are still some 
with soft fronds. Variegated Funkias are very pretty. 
Summer bedding plants in store boxes are now arriving 
from many sources ; Marguerites. Lobelia, Calceolarias. 
Verbenas. Fuchsias, and dwart Marigolds (Tagetes) 
are already seen in flower. A, H., Covent Garden, 
Wednesday, April 3, 1007. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

OROVDON A DirrRIOT HORTIOULTURAL^ 

Mr. P. F. Bunyard, Kiddmninster Road^CrDydon, lectured 
before the members of this societv, on Tuesday March 19, 
the title of his a(^dress being '* Wild Nature in the Garden." 
The discourse was well illustrated with lantern views, and at 
each subject was shown Mr. Bunyard discussed on itt 
merits and demerits, and in many instances described Itt 
life history. 

WARGRAVS A DISTRICT QARDBNSRS'.-On 

Wednesday March 20, Mr. W. J. Townsend, gardener to Sir 
Wm. Farrer, Sandhurst Lodge, delivered a lecture entitled 
*' How to obtain a display of flowers In the open air from 
February to May," to the members of the above asso^tfioa. 
The lecturer's remarks were illustrated by a series of laatavB 
slides of views in Sandhurst Lodge Gardens. 

REDHILL A RSIQATE QARDSNKRS'.-Con- 

siderably over one hundred members of the above society 
were present at the meetinc held on Tuesday, March 19, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. P. Bound. Mr. C J. 
Salter gave a paper on *' The Cultivation of the Chrysanthe* 
mum for Exhibition." The lecturer advised inserting the 
cuttings in December. Early October he considered the best 
time to house the plants, and they should then be placed ia 
a temperature of about 60* to 63" Fanr. The lecturer gave a list 
of %i selected Japanese, and 94 selected incurved varieties 
for exhibition. A good discussion followed the reading of 
the paper. 
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to show that they have had five years practical 
gardening experience before entering Kew. The 
present wages are 21s. per week, sub-foremen 
receiving 27s. per week. 

Hyacinth : H. S. The Hyacinths are gumming, 
caused by Bacillus byacinthi. There is no 
known cure. All diseased plants should be 
burned and the soil in which they have grown 
should t>e disinfected with gas-lime. 

Laurel Dying : Mr%. K. The plant is affected 
wiih a fungus — Fumago. Grub up and bum 
the diseased plant to prevent the spread of the 
complaint. 

Mushrooms : Reigate Mushroom Company, The 
Mushrooms are attacked by insects belonging to 
the family Poduridae ana the genus Podura. 
These insects are commonly known b^ the name 
of •• spring tails " owing to their habit of jump- 
ing away when disturbed. They were probably 
introduced with the spawn from Paris. It is 
doubtful whether they can be destroyed without 
destroying the bed. The Mushrooms would all, 
even the smallest, have to be collected and burnt 
and the beds soaked with some insecticide as 
paraffin emulsion, or the extract from lib. 
of Quassia boiled for two or three hours in water 
and then diluted to make 10 gallons : or water at 
a temperature of 125** Fahr., or " Vaporite" 
might be mixed with the bed, but what effect 
these would have on the spawn we cannot say. 
The safest way would be to clear the whole bed 
out and thoroughly scald the interior of the house 
with boiling water so as to be certain to kill any 
of the pests which were left behind. The old 
bed should be burnt at once. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for tiie weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fhiitsare 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good a% to consult the following numbers. 
Fruits: A, B, The large Apple is London 
Pippin, and the small one should be sent us 
earlier another season. 

Plants : F. /. Ruellia Purdieana. If you can 
spare a few cuttings for the Royal Gardens at 
Kew,they will be much appreciated, as the species 
is not in cultivation there.— (F., Notts. Both 
varieties of Odontoglossum Adrianse. — V. A. R. 
1, Epidendrum ochraceum ; 2, Trichopilia laxa ; 
8, Oncidium flexuosum : 4. Odontoglossum Lind- 
leyanum ; 5, Odontoglossum blandum ; 6. Onci- 
dium sphacelatum. — E. C. 1, Daphne Laureola 
(Spurge Laurel) ; 2, Kerria japonica flore pleno ; 
3. Narcissus moschatus. — Or Aid. Both Cattleya 
Schroderae. — G. A. B. &» Co. Uniola panicu- 
lata. — A. B. 3, Erica hyemalis. — H. T. S. 
1, Acer rubrum or dasycarpum ; we cannot tell 
which without the leaves. 2, Lonicera tatarica. 
S. R.A, We cannot undertake to name varieties 
of Violets. 6, Stauntonia latifolia ; 7, Eriobotrya 
japonica; 8, Lonicera species. — N.F.B. Kenne- 
dya ovata. 

Pelargoniums : W. S. The Pelargonium roots 
are badly attacked by Rhizoctinia. The fungus 
lives in the soil, which should be thoroughly 
sterilised with gas-lime, as Rhizoctinia attacks 
all kinds of plants. 

Plants Suitable for a Corridor : /. H. K. The 
following plants are suitable for cultivation in a 
corridor in which the atmospheric temperature 
is never permitted to fall below 40** : Fuchsias 
in variety. Daturas (Brugmansia), with single 
and double white flowers, Passifloras. Tacsonias, 
Begonia radicans (scarlet), and other species. 
Plumbago capcnsis (blue), and P. c. alt>a, 
Ipomoeas in variety, Oestrums (Habrotbamnus), 
Lapagerias, White Jasmines, Abutilons. Clian- 
thus Dampieri, Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Cobaeas, Kennedyas. Trachelospermum (Rh3m- 
cospermum) jasminoides, Swainsonias. Hiobertia 
Cunninghami, Psoralea bituminosa, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Thibaudia acuminata, Solanum 
jasminoides, Jasminum primulinum (yellow). 
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ENGLISH. 

S. MoRTiicBR, Swiss Nurserv, Rowledge, Famham, Surrey 
—Carnations, Dahlias, &c. 

E. P. Dixon & Sons, Ltd., Hull— Farm Seeds. 

Wii, CuTBUSH & Son, Highgate Nurseries, London, N. — 
Hardy Plants, Dahlias, Roses, Verbenas, &c. 

W. Watson & Sons, Clontarf Nurseries, Dublin— Garden 
Plants. 

Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex- 
Carnations, 

FOREIGN. 

C. Sprengbr, Naple»-Vomero, Italy— Interesting from its 
descriptions ot new and rare plants. 

J. Frbo Wustenhoff, Sassenheim, Holland— Dutch Bulbs 
and Flower Roots. 

V. Lemoinb & Son, Nancy, France. Among the new plants 
are figured a Clexnatit>hybrid from C. Davidiana, 
Deutxia Vilmoriniana, Deutzia myriantha. A very in- 
teresting catalogue. 

Soupbrt & NoTTiNo. Luxemburg (Grand Duchy)— Roses. 

Petbr Lambert, Tner, Germany— New Roses. 

Lbvbqub & FiLS, Ivry-sor-Seine pres Paris— Novelties in 
Fruits and Plants. 



IN8WER8 TO ^RESPONDENTS. 

Camellia : N, F. E. As you have not given any 
particulars as to the conditions in which your 
plant has been cultivated it is difficult to advise 
you. Assuming that the plant has suddenly 
become unhealthy it is probable that the roots 
have suffered from want of water or from the 
poverty of the soil, especially under the strain 
of flowering so freely as you have described. 
A large Camellia bush in a healthy condition 
requires copious supplies of water, and if the 
pot or tub is filled with roots occasional supplies 
of manure water are also necessary. If, on the 
contrary, your plant has gradually sickened, we 
should suppose the roots are dying from being 
water-logged or from the soil having become 
sour. Turn the plant out for examination, and 
if such is the case wash away all the sour soil, 
cutting away any roots that are found to show 
decay. For retubbint; the plant use a mixture 
of turfy loam and peat, with plenty of sand and 
charcoal added. Cut away all unhealthy top- 
growth and place the plant in a warm plant- 
house, the better to induce it to make fresh 
growth. 

Croquet Lawn: A. R. The following is taken 
from the Calendar of Garden Operations^ which 
can be had from our publishing department, 
price 7^., post free: — "For the purpose of 
playing the game of Croquet, a well-rolled 
level grass-plat or lawn not less than thirty 
yards long by twenty yards wide is required. 
A full-sized Croquet ground measures forty 
yards long by thirty yards wide. The follow- 
ing diagram will show what is needed : — 
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In the line through the centre of the ground, 
eight yards from the boundary at either end, 
put the Croquet pegs, and at sixteen yards 
from either end a hoop. Let the corner hoops 
be placed in a line with the pegs, and seven 
yards from the pegs. 

Crickets : T. A. C. Place some Steiner's 
beetle paste about their haunts, spreading it 
on pieces of broken crocks. Crickets may also 
be trapped in garden mats, rolled and placed 
on the hot-water pipes. 

Cyclamen : B.L. The name C. latifolium under 
which the plant was illustrated in the last issue 
is the correct appellation for C. persicuro, which 
is not a native ot Persia. 

Employment at Kew : H. D. Write to the 
Curator, Royal Gardens. Kew, Surrey, for a 
form of application, which you must fill up and 
return to him. Candidates must be more than 
90 but under 25 years of age. and are required 



Acacia Riceana, Sollya heteropbylla, Bougain- 
villea and Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Potatos ; Eigob. The black patches on Potato 
leaves are not fungoid at all ; there is no trace of 
mycelium and no evidence of Bacteria. It 
appears to be some purely physiological disease* 
possibly caused by local conditions which can- 
not be ascertained from inspection of the leaves 
alone. 

Sewage Water: E. L. We should not advise 
the continuous application of the undiluted 
sewage water to most plants, although it 
could be used in the case of coarse growing 
vegetables and Roses. Newly-plant^ trees 
and shrubs would be better watered with 
ordinary water, although they would benefit 
by applications of the sewage water a£ inter- 
vals, as indeed would most subjects, after 
they are established. Expose the fluid fully to 
the air in order that the harmful subjects pre- 
sent may be converted into food available fox 
the plants. 

Spanish Iris Diseased : G. W. M. The plants are 
attacked by a fungoid disease. Dig up and bom 
the affected plants. 

Stopping of Tree Carnation Shoots in Orosr 
TO HAVE Flowers as Early as Novemrbr 1 : 
Inquirer. Most cultivators cease to stop the 
earliest plants at about July 1. An excellent 
cultivator informs us that for two years past he 
has not stopped his plants at all until they are 
established in 5-inch pots and have attained to a 
height of 8 or 9 inches. Thus treated tbe 
plants produce a greater number of strong shoots 
than previously when stopping was commenced 
when they were 6 inch^ in height and growing 
in S-inch pots. The strongest shoots are again 
stopped when they are 4 inches in length, but 
the earliest plants are not stopped after the last 
week in June, or at the very latest the first week 
in July. 

Varieties of Douglas Fir: A. E. Af., Ire- 
land, (a) No. 1 is a close -growing form 
approaching Pseudotsuga Dou^lasi var. brevi- 
folia, of which it is probably a seedling. 
No. 2 is typical Douglas Fir. Nos. 8 and 
4 are both P. D. var. glauca (the Colorado 
Douglas Fir), and, though differing somewhat 
in general appearance now, it will be difficult to 
detect any differences between them in two or 
three years' time, {b) What is the reason of 
the Douglas Fir remaining practically at a 
standstill for several years and then either dying 
or growing away fast ? Several reasons have 
been assigned, but the primary cause is an un- 
broken subsoil that the roots cannot quicklv 
penetrate. The subsoil may be of clay, gravel, 
chalk, &c., and the trees will grow satisfactorily 
until they reach it, but afterwards they become 
stunted and poor through being starved. If the 
upper soil is shallow and dry. a dry season may 
kill the trees, but if they survive until the subsoil 
has been penetrated tne subsequent growth is 
rapid and strong. The Douglas Fir will not, as 
a rule, succeed on chalk, but if there is a good 
depth of soil above the chalk, and the latter is 
not too deep, the trees will thrive after tbe cal- 
careous layer has been penetrated by the roots. 
On land which contains a considerable depth of 
chalk the Douglas Fir should be planted experi- 
mentally at first. (c) How can the Oregon 
and Colorado varieties be distinguished when in 
a young state ? In the seedling stage it is diffi- 
cult to give particularsof any distinction between 
the two, except in colour, tne Colorado variety 
being of a grey or blue tint against the green of 
the other. When the plants have attained a foot 
or more in height the leaves of the Colorado 
variety are stiffer and harsher to the touch, 
of a pronounced grey to blue colour, and 
either point forward towards the growing point 
or curve somewhat. In the Oregon variety the 
leaves are green, soft to the touch, closely set 
together and nearly or quite at right angles to 
the stems. They are also more regularly 
arranged in the latter than in the former variety. 

Communications Rkcbivbd.— P. Street (fnany thanks for 
8s. which has been placed in the R. G. O. P. box) - G. W. D., 
Zomba, B. Central Africa— Sir D. Morris, Barbados— 
A. B. K.— A. H. S., Johannesburg— W. T.— Romdke A 
Curtice— New England Dahlia Society— W. G. S.— A 
journeyman, A. T. and J. B. are referred to onr parsfraph 
in a former issue — H. J. C— W, E. C. — Mermillon—LTOos 
— Madm. Pedtschenko, St. Petersborg— Auricula SocietY, 
Midland Section— C. C. H,— J. B.— W. M.— A. P.— H. V.— 
W. C.-C. S.-J. D. G.-Wood, Cape Town— G. W. H. 
& Co— T. W. B,-J. C.-F. M. W.^H. W.-J. J. W.- 
L. G. P.-W. W. P.-R. Sydenhaxn-R. W., Jr. 
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SUMMER IN BRITISH CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

IT is one's first Christmastide, 'neath Afric*8 
sky. The rains are general and the sun is 
but a few degrees from the vertical at noon. 
The thermometers are registering over 90° Fahr. 
in the shade, dropping to 75° at night. The tem- 
perature in the sim is between 150° and 160°, 
and the atmosphere close and humid. Spending 
many hours daily in the open, directing clearing 
and planting operations by brainless natives, or 
worse, working in an iron-roofed crematorium- 
like office, does not tend to improve health or 
temper. 

The rolling plains^ — only recently one vast 
blackened mass of vegetation, justifying the 
phrase, "Darkest Africa" — are now changed as 
by a wizard's wand : the trees have sprouted in 
all the vivid colours of early leaves, and are 
already assuming more sober shades of russet, 
red and green; and one instinctively longs 
to go forth and explore nature's display, 
especially as the eye rests on Mlanje's rugged 
mountain, nearly 50 miles away across the 
plains. Early in the morning the lower 
slopes are hidden by dense banks of cloud, 
the higher peaks only, rising to nearly 10,000 
feet, being visible. As the sun ascends so does 
the vast bank of cloud, to remain over the range 
—perhaps enveloping the higher peaks — like a 
vast fleecy mantle, during the heat of the day. 

The usual method of travelling is to be carried 



by natives in a hammock. This is an extremely 
slow mode of progression, especially to 
one living a year ago on the outskirts of 
the vast city of motors, tubes, and trams ; 
and it is decided to proceed on a bicycle, 
the road or path being tolerably good in most 
places. A start is made at 5.30 a.m., in order to 
be well on the way ere the sun gets high. The 
air is fresh and cool, the grass delightfully be- 
dewed : a general mist is spread over the plains, 
and, .momentarily forgetting modern discoveries, 
which show that mosquitoes and malaria are as 
cause and effect, we look on it as the " white- 
death mist," or malarial miasma. 

The country through which the road passes is 
one of countless trees. Leguminous species pre- 
dominate, and the majority are small trees, 
rarely more than 30 feet high, or over 1 foot in 
diameter, never thick enough to shade the 
ground to a great extent There are hundreds of 
Pterocarpus melliferus, a noble tree 50 to 80 or 
even 100 feet high, heavily loaded with Labur- 
num-like flowers. Cassias of all sizes from the 
dwarf annual stemmed C. Tora to the tall C. 
abbreviata add to the displays of yellow. Ex- 
tremely beautiful is Bauhinia Petersiana, a small 
tree with broadly bifid leaves, and terminal 
corymbs of numerous flowers, with linear-lanceo- 
late, fringed petals, which are pure white, and 
arranged in a spreading manner — in every way 
a most ornamental subject. 

In every patch of damp, shaded soil, cobalt- 
blue, yellow, and white Commelinas are ever 
ready to cheer the early traveller, and him only, 
their delicate flowers being withered long before 
noon. Delightful to the eye are countless 
Crinums, probably C. subcernuiun, displaying 
their large delicate pink flowers in marshy soils, 
but almost intoxicating one with the super- 
abundance of their perfume. Specimens of 
Haemanthus multiflorus, carrying over 100 crim- 
son flowers in a head, are seen from time to 
time, and Hypoxis villosa spreads its yellow 
stars ever3rwhere in the grass, whether in the 
plains or on the mountain. The poisonous 
Buphane disticha has ripened its seeds, and one 
notes a possible reason for its numerous long- 
pedicelled flowers being so disposed as to form 
a perfectly globular umbel. The breeze detaches 
the dry mnbel from its support, and it goes 
rolling along a bare part of the plain for per- 
haps 200 yards ere it becomes entangled in a 
spinous Acacia, having meanwhile distributed 
the bulk of its seed in its path. 

Here, under a denser forest growth, the ground 
is studded with what looks like terrestrial Catt- 
leyas. One large purple-red flower turns out to 
be Kaempferia aethiopica, with single blooms pro- 
duced close to the ground in advance of the 
leaves. Another producing several smaller 
rosy-pink flowers on one stem is K. rosea. Most 
beautiful of all, however, is the allied Cadal- 
vena (Ksempferia) spectabilis, Mrith enormous 
golden yellow flowers^ suggesting in both shape 
and size some of the finer large-lipped hybrids 
obtained from Brassavola Digbyana and the 
larger Cattleyas. They are generally produced 
in twos and threes, contemporaneously with, or 
subsequent to, the four leaves, which, when de- 
veloped, lie close along the ground. 

Gloriosa superba is very common — its flowers 
are of every shade from yellow to crimson, ac- 
cording to their age. This plant rarely takes on 
the climbing, twining habit so familiar to gar- 
deners, its stems being generally only 3 or 4 feet 
high, and quite erect. Few terrestrial Orchids 
are plentiful enough to make their presence note- 
worthy : exceptions occur in the case of Lissochi- 
lus Wakefieldii, with tall spikes of numerous yel- 
low flowers, and L. arenarius, with fewer, but 
larger purple flowers, both species being met with 
all over the Shire Highlands. The showy L. Hors- 
fallii, with purple, pink, and green, and L. 



Sandersonii, with nearly white flowers, -are fairly 
common. 

Wherever a large ant-hill occurs, it is sure to 
be monopolised by huge, weird, candelabra-like 
Euphorbias. Occasionally a specimen of Hy- 
phaene crinita is passed. This tall fan-leaved 
palm, not unlike Borassus flabelliformis in ap- 
pearance, is, however, much more common away 
on the brackish shore of Lake Shirwa. Our pre- 
vailing palms a species of Raphia found 
in abundance along the banks of mosi of the 
smaller streams. It is most graceful, remain- 
ing stemless during the greater portion of its 
life, the numerous pinnate leaves, the mid-ribs 
of which are bright orange, reaching a height of 
80 or more feet. When a trunk develops, the 
plant produces seeds in abundance, and rapidly 
decays. The seeds in appearance are not unlike 
some conifer cones, being covered with glossy, 
bronzy, extremely hard scales. The mid-ribs of 
the leaves are very useful, being light, strong, 
and of fairly uniform girth. They are especially 
used as rafters for houses, and for making lad- 
ders, scaffolding, &c. 

A river, large and deep, is reached, which a 
month ago was waterless : the journey is more 
than half completed, and a long halt is made 
for rest and refreshment. The banks are heavily 
timbered with fine specimens of the valuable 
African mahogany, Khaya senegalensis, Albizzia 
anthelmintica, and countless lesser trees and 
shrubs. Gardenia Thunbergia, a tree 15 feet 
high, is covered with its creamy white, salver- 
shaped flowers, at least 3 inches in diameter. 
Landolphia Kirkii and Strophanthus Courmontii 
are clambering from tree to tree, both in fruit, 
the former large, lemon-shaped, containing a 
quantity of delightfully cooling acid pulp, and 
the latter displaying its feathery, poisonous 
seeds, enormous quantities of which, belonging 
to another species (S. Kombe), are annually ex- 
ported to the drug markets from this Protec- 
torate. Acacias, Cassias, Caesalpinias, and 
Mimosas are striving to gain a footing among 
the dense vegetation, and the lower sunny 
branches are smothered with showy Momor- 
dicas, Cucumis, Lagenarias, Luffas, and 
other Cucurbits, a variety of gay orange 
Thunbergias, and a bewildering variety of 
Ipomoeas. High up in the forks of the trees 
there are clumps of an Ansellia, exposed to full 
sunshine; and much lower a profusion of the 
mistleto cactus (Rhipsalis Cass3rtha), the only 
known Cactaceous plant not confined to the 
American continent (in an indigenous state) ; 
Opuntias, now a pest in many tropical coun- 
tries, having in every known case, been intro- 
duced by man. Growing near the river is a fine 
specimen of Kigelia pinnata, the *' sausage tree," 
at present covered with its racemes of large, 
blackish crimson Bignoniaceous flowers, the fruit 
which succeeds them being shaped like a Luffa 
lufa, but considerably larger: often as thick as 
a man's thigh. 

Farther on, one crosses a marshy swamp that 
stretches for miles to right and left, dotted with 
many clumps of a tall, graceful, dark green 
Phoenix sp. (reclinata) (?) ; acres of Phragmites 
communis, now devoid of the snowy plumes ; 
patches of Cyperus papyrus ; and in deep pools 
a show of Nymphaea stellata, such as no brush 
or pen could justly describe j innumerable in 
quantity, in size varying from tiny 3-inch " stars " 
to huge 12-inch "planets," of every shade of 
colour from white to pink, and white to deepest 
azure blue. Many other interesting and showy 
things are there, but it is impossible to pay any 
attention to them after once having seen the 
Nymphsas, and one reluctantly passes on. 

At last the only European's house between 
Zomba and Mlanje is reached, at the base of 
the mountain. The occupier is a lonely and 
most hospitable planter, whose nearest neigh- 
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bour lives 20 miles farther on. His trials are 
many. The labour supply is getting worse than 
ever ; he has only a few boys and old women to 
work an estate of 700 acres. Things meteoro- 
logical were never so badly arranged as this 
season (they have never been good) ; during all 
the rainy season he has not had one dull, 
showery day to enable him to transplant his 
coffee, tobacco, &c. ; all rain having come at 
night in S-inch instalments, followed by days of 
bright, blazing sunshine. A stroll is taken 
around the well-laid-out plantation. Cotton is 
the chief crop, and, owing to being planted early, 
the occurrence of warm weather, and 
no lack of rain, American, Egyptian, and 
Sea Island varieties all look very promising. 
Coffee is backward, having been badly 
crippled by the rains ceasing two months 
earlier than usual last season, followed by a 
severely dry season. A small plantation of Mauri- 
tius hemp (Furcraea gigantea) could not possibly 
be more thriving, and planters in general are be- 
ginning to recognise that fibres of this type are 
a sound investment in British Central Africa. 
Small areas of sugar cane, Ceara rubber ; a well- 
kept kitchen garden, in which most European 
vegetables are successfully grown ; Oranges, 
Peaches, Papaws ; a magnificent avenue of 
Lemons over 500 yards long, always in fruit ; a 
very heavy crop of Mangos, and a herd of over 
300 high-class cattle are other interesting fea- 
tures. Mention might also be made of two 
<*baby baobabs** (Adansonia digitata), only a 
few years old, yet already ** swellin* wisibly,** 
and the pride of their owner. 

Ascent of the Mountain. 

Starting in the morning, ere the sun is risen, to 
climb the rugged mountain, one travels along a 
gradually rising path for two miles, passing 
through large belts of Bamboo thicket, now de- 
lightfully fresh and green. Frequent in these 
thickets is Cussonia Kirkii, a tall shrub or tree, 
with Aralia-like leaves ; also large trees of Ery- 
thrina tomentosa, whose thousands of bright 
crimson flowers are produced on the leafless 
trees in the dry season. The path is overgrown, 
and one has to walk warily to avoid being 
tripped up by the disagreeable Mucuna pruriens. 
This twining leguminous plant is quaintly pretty 
when in flower, but later its velvety fruits be- 
come covered with short, silky hairs, detachable 
by the least shaking, and woe unto him who is 
unfortunate enough to come into contact with it 
A painful irritation is set up, and one instinc- 
tively flies to the nearest stream for relief. Occa- 
sionally one steps on the stems of Paederia 
foetida, whose disagreeable perfume can only be 
** appreciated " by those who have become ac- 
quainted with it in the Kew Palm-house. 

Here the path runs alongside a rushing, tear- 
ing mounting stream that, rising 3,000 feet above, 
has torn madly on its downward course, in a 
series of cascades and cataracts, over erect cliffs 
and among enormous boulders. Along the 
banks many Eucalyptus-like trees of Eugenia 
cordata are in full bloom, Dracsna fragrans and 
screw Pines are scattered here and there along 
with the stately Cyathea zambesiaca, and luxuri- 
ant plants of Marattia fraxinea, from 6 to 15 feet 
in diameter. Now and then one finds, half- 
hidden behind huge boulders, a fine large Ence- 
phalartos, that for regularity of outline might 
almost have been designed and made on geo- 
metrical principles. Osmunda regalis occurs in 
every nook of damp, black soil, reminding one 
of the enormous clumps to be found even now 
in the wild valleys of North Cornwall. The 
overhanging banks are profusely clad with 
various other Ferns including numerous Asple- 
niums, Nephrolepis cordifolia, Adiantums cau- 
datum, aethiopicum, and lunulatum, Gleichenia 
dichotoma, Actiniopteris radiata, &c. Inter- 
spersed among these are numerous Streptocar- 
pus, including S. caulescens, Cooperii, and pro- 
bably S. Galpinii, all throwing up plenty of 
bright blue flowers, the leaves being closely ad- 
pressed to the vertical rocks, reminding one of 



the position Ramondia pyrenica assumes in 
its favourite haunts. Farther on, some Vitis 
s'>ecies are at the flowering stage: it will be 
interesting to determine them later on, and to 
ascertain their suitability or otherwise, as stocks 
for grafting with varieties of V. vinifera, which, 
upon their own roots, are not at present a suc- 
cess. A patch of Orobanche cernua is remark- 
able, not only for the size of the spikes of light- 
blue flowers, but for their number, there being 
over 100 in a space less than one square yard, 
the host plant is a species of Tephrosia. Showy, 
large, purple-red Dissotis are beginning to 
flower, and will be found at all elevations for 
the next six months, the principal species being 
eximia, incana, Johnstonii, and Mellerii. Their 
flowers closely resemble the closely allied and 
more familiar Tibouchinas of gardens. 

Now an almost vertical wall of rock is 
reached ; no path is possible, the only support 
provided being tussocks of grass collected here 
and there in the crevices, forming a scanty sup- 
port for hand and foot. Progress is slow, but one 
is compensated by the leisure one has for study, 
ing the interesting occupants of every crevice, 
nook and cranny, and by the climate gradually 
becoming more bracing. Aloes, if poor in 
variety, are plentiful, the two common species 
being A. Buchananii and A. abyssinica, both 
now out of flower ; also flowering specimens of 
tha peculiar A. cryptopoda, a species that is 
here deciduous, the long spotted kaves not un- 
like those of A. Cooperii dropping oft in the 
dry season, when it is impossible to find it, 
there being no visible stem. Kalanchoe coc- 
cinea is in full bloom, also Bryophyllum caly- 
cinum, several species of Crassula, and in small 
pools and rivulets a Tillaea, apparently T. aqua- 
tica. Selaginella Kraussiana is once more dis- 
playing its delicate traceries; showy Moschos- 
mas, Plectranthuses, and Lobelias of the deepest 
blue make bright every accumulation of moist 
soil. Reminiscent of happy botanising rambles 
over the chalk downs of Surrey is the frequently- 
occurring Scabiosa columbaria. Gay species of 
Coleus, Salvia, and Senecio, Kalanchoe platy- 
sepala, Gomphocarpus racemosus, Habenaria 
Wellerii, Adiantum Capillus-Vcneris, Gleichenia 
dichotoma, Pellaea consobrina, dwarf succulent 
Euphorbias, Asparagus plumosus, Drimia ro- 
busta, Bulbine asphodeloides, Ornithogalum 
Ecklonii, Cyrtanthus Welwitschii, Urginea altis- 
sima, and many other bulbs have their little 
nooks to fill. At last the summit of the cliff is 
reached, and one pauses in a delightful health, 
giving atmosphere at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
E, W. Davy, Agricultural , Forestry, and Botani- 
cat Department, Zomba, British Central Africa. 

(To be continued.) 



ORCHID NOTES AND BLEANINeS. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM MULUS. 
A VERY pretty form of this natural hybrid is 
in bloom in the gardens of Leopold de Roth- 
schild, Esq., Gunnersbury Park (gr. Mr. Geo. 
Reynolds). The specimen bears two branched 
spikes of many flowers. The variety was illus- 
trated in the Gardeners' Chronicle, January 2, 
1886, but it has never been plentiful, as in the 
case of O. Andersonianum, and some others. 
The form at Gunnersbury Park seems to bear 
out the suggestion that it is a natural hybrid 
between O. gloriosum and O. luteo-purpureum, 
for it has the odour and the markings on the 
petals as in O. gloriosum, although the broader 
expansion of the lip and its crest indicate the 
influence of O. luteo-purpureum. The' sepals 
are pale yellow, with from three to four large 
sepia-brown blotches ; the petals are also pale 
yellow, with reddish-brown markings at the 
base, and one large irregular sepia-brown blotch 
in the middle. The lip is white, with a brown 
blotch in front of the light yellow crest. 



The Odontoglossums generally are in excel- 
lent condition, and some O. crispum, O. Ander- 
sonianum, O. cirrosum, O. Pescatorei, O. Cora- 
dinei, a very fine O. Adrianae, and others are 
in bloom, together with a number of good speci- 
mens of the best scarlet Sophronitis grandi- 
flora, some of them bearing over 20 flowers 
each. /. O'B. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

I AM enclosing a photograph [not reproduced 
— Ed.] of a plant of Dendrobium nobile in these 
gardens, bearing over 200 flowers. It has been 
grown in the same pot (size 24) for the past 14 
years without once having been re-pottcil, and 
it is now some 10 years since it was even top- 
dressed. 

During all these years it has been placed in 
a small lean-to stove, close to the wall. After 
it has fully developed its growths, water sufiB- 
cient only to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling is given at the roots. I remove the 
old flowering growths every year after they have 
finished flowering. I do not know whether the 
length of time this plant has been grown with- 
out re-potting constitutes a record, but it cer- 
tainly proves that an Orchid can be kept for a 
great number of years in good health without 
being pulled to pieces. H. E. Hatto, Walsing- 
ham Gardens, Chislehurst, 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS, 

AGAPETES SPECIOSA, Hemslby* 
(See fig. 101, p. 237.) 

At the meeting of the Royal Hordcultural 
Society on March 19, Mr. Bennett-Po€ exhibited 
a specimen of a very handsome crimson-flowered 
Agapctes from his garden at Cheshunt, where 
he has had it growing about ten years. Two 
years ago it flowered, but it was not identified. 
The specimen was given to Kew for figuring in 
the Botanical Magasine, but as the figure can- 
not appear for some months, it was held to be 
desirable to publish the description at once, 
especially as the plant {Attracted much attention 
at the show, and a name was wanted for it. [A 
Botanical Certificate was awarded to Mr. Poe 
for this plant at the meeting of the Scientific 
Committee of the R.H.S. on April 2 on the 
ground of novelty and interest.] 

The native country is unknown, but it is prob- 
ably from Burma. There is, however, nothing 
quite like it in the Kew Herbarium. The nearest 
is a specimen named A. setigera var. Roylei, by 
the late C. B. Clarke, but that has leaves with 
a wedge-shaped base, smaller flowers and ob- 
long caljrx-lobes. The flowers are much more 
like those of the old A. macrantha in shape, 
but deep crimson, and the corolla-lobes are 
much less recurved, and the leaves differ also in 
the auricled or subcordate base. The leaves of 
A. speciosa arc clustered at the end of each 
year's shoot, and the flowers are clustered in 
their axils. W, Bolting Hemsley, 

• AoAPETKS sPKciosA, //«!»»/.— Specics nova, inter affines 
A, setigera var. Roylei, C. B. Clarke, proxima, a quafoltia 
majonbus basi auricuiatis, floribus majoribus et calycis 
lobis deltoideis brevioribus differt. Frutex paucipedalis, 
omnino glaberriinus. Folia altema, pseuaoverdcillata, 
brevissime crasseque petiolata, crassa, coriacea, fere 
horizontalla, ovato-oblonga, 8-10 cm. longa, 8-6 cm. latA« 
basi subcordata, bullata, obscure callosodenticulata, den- 
ticulis inter se circiter '5 cm. distantibus, supra saturate 
viridia, subtus pallidiora, utrinque subnitida ; costa 
crassa, subtus efevata; ven» immerse, inconspicuz. 
Flores camosi, speciosi. saturate rubro-sanguinei, nitidi, it* 
foliorum axillis tasciculati ; pedunculi breves, crasaissimi, 
8-6 flori; pedicelli camosi, 2*5-4 cm. longi, bractei« 
bracteolisque minutis caducissimis. Calyx cum pedicello 
apice incrassato articulatus, persistens, circiter '5 cm. 
longus; lobi deltoidei, erecti, acuti, quam tubus breviores. 
Corolla tubulata, medio ventricosa, cum lobis 8*6-4 cm. 
longa, medio 1 5 cm. diametro, conspicue 6-costata ; lobi 
lanceotati, obtusiusculi, erecti vel demum recurvi, circiter 
1 cm. longi. Stamina 10, inclusa, filamentis brevissioiis 
puberulis; antberae biloculares, basi calcaratse, loculis in 
tubulos elongatos angustissiraos conniventes rimis dehis- 
centes productis. Ovarium 10-loculare, stylo lobnlato 
breviter exserto. Fructus mihi ignotus.— Po/na ignota. 
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TOMATOS. 
Tomato plants under glass, planted in rows 
from 22 to 24 inches asunder and at 1 foot from 
plant to plant in the row, should have plenty 
of fresh air admitted to the structure on all 
favourable occasions in order to promote a 
sturdy, short-jointed growth in the plants and 
the development of flower-trusses on the stems 
pretty close to the ground. To the Tomato 
grower — whether under glass or out of doors — 
who obtains the first truss of flowers close down 
to the ground on the individual plants, it is a 
matter of pounds sterling on the right side. 
The pinching out of all side shoots as soon as 
they appear on the stems of the several plants 
is essential in order that the entire strength of 
the plants shall be concentrated in developing 
the crop. With this object in view the leaves 
should be cut back to two leaflets before they 
become crowded. As soon as the plants have 
attained to a height of 12 or 15 inches they 
should be afforded support in the nature of 
string made from a soft substance and known 
in the trade by the name of Tomato string. This 
being tied loosely round the stems of the indi- 
vidual plants close to the ground line and 
fastened to the wires overhead, or where these 
arc not provided to ^-inch tin tacks driven into 
the sides of the rafters at from 13 to 15 inches 
apart, according to the angle of the roof; 
twining the single-stemmed plants round the 
strings as they increase in upward growth is all 
that is required in this direction. The soil in 
which the plants are growing must be kept 
uniformly moist, and should a surface-dressing 
with half -rotted manure be laid on between the 
rows to the thickness of between 1 and 2 inches 
it will add considerably to the weight and 
quality of the crop. This mulch, however, 
should not be laid on until the plants have set 
a couple of trusses of fruit each, otherwise the 
effect would probably be the opposite of that 
desired. H, W. Ward. 



TREES AND SHRUBS, 

COTONEASTER ROTUNDIFOLLV. 
Bv far the most effective species of Coton- 
<easter throughout winter in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew is this species, for while the berries 
of other species are taken by birds very soon 
after they ripen, the fruit of C. rotundifolia is 
left alone until well on into the late vinter 
months. Why birds refuse this for so long 
a period is a mystery, but the same thing 
•occurs each year. Like many of the most orna- 
mental Cotoneasters, this is an Himalayan shrub, 
and thrives almost anywhere in this country. 
It grows to a height of 4 or 5 feet, and fur- 
nishes itself well, but never becomes such a 
dense thicket as C. buxifolia or C. horizontalis, 
4:onsequently the fruits are seen to advantage. 
The leaves are roundish and semi-evergreen, 
being often retained until well on into February. 
The fruits are as large as a good-sized Pea, very 
freely pro(luced, and bright red in colour. Foi 
a sunny position in light, loamy soil it v/ill be 
found a capital plant, while it also thnves in 
less favoured aspects. Cuttings of half-ripe 
wood in summer root readily, and a stock of 
plants can sooa be raised suitable for permanent 
positions. W. D. 

PHOTINIA SERRULATA. 
Ix reply to ** H.W.," p. 233, I may state that 
no damage has been done by frost this season 
to the young growths of this shrub in our dis- 
trict, and I question whether this plant is really 
as tender as it is commonly believed to be. We 
have a large specimen in a somewhat exposed 
situation (although it is against a wall), and 
another smaller plant growing on a sloping 
bank. They are both doing well, and have 
young growths upwards of 6 inches in 



length. We have had considerable frost this 
winter — the lowest temperature reached being 
11° Fahr. on December 30, whilst on March 
12 it was down to 21" ; many plants have 
suffered more or less, but the Photinias look 
much the same as they usually do at this season 
of the year. I only remember these plants being 
damaged once in the past thirteen years, but 
they quickly recovered, that was in 1895, when 
a minimum temperature of 3° below zero was 
registered on February 8. This shrub is worthy 
of growing for its fine, bold foliage, and for the 
rich, brown tint of the young shoots, which 
always start into growth early ; its flowers are 
not freely produced, and are of no great beauty. 
W . H, Divers, Belvoir Castle Gardens^ Leicester' 
shire. 

^This evergreen is flowering here in 

the open garden for, I believe, the first time, 
although it has been in its present position for 
over sixteen years. The terminal inflorescences 
began to unfold long before Christmas, and we 
quite expected the flowers to expand about the 
end of February, but even now (April 5) no 
expanded flowers are visible. This appears 
strange, after reading of its flowering in Surrey 
so early in the year. /. Mayne, Bicton, 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Indian Trees, Ao., by Dietrich Brandis, 
K.C.I.E. London : Archibald Constable. 
8vo., pp. 767. figs 201. 

In the title page to this volume Sir Dietrich 
Brandis briefly indicates the nature of its con- 
tents by stating that it is " an account of trees, 
shrubs, woody climbers, Bamboos and Palms 
indigenous to or commonly cultivated in the 
British Indian Empire." When we consider the 
vast extent of the Indian dominions, their 
varied elevations and climate irom the Arctic 
snows of the Himalayas, the saturated Khasya 
Hills, the dry regions of Sind and Rajputanah, 
the swamps of the Sunderbunds, the mangrove 
thickets along the coast, and tidal rivers, we can 
form some idea of the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by the author. Sir Dietrich had, 
nevertheless, special facilities for the execution 
of his task. His lengthened service in various 
parts of India, his highly successful organisation 
of the forest-service, his relations with forest- 
officers in all parts of the Peninsula and Burma, 
have given him unrivalled opportunities. His 
personal endowments as an administrator and a 
botanist have enabled him to make the best use 
of these opportunities. He has had the willing 
assistance of his pupils and brother officers, 
whose aid he courteously acknowledges. With- 
out the Flora of British India, edited and very 
largely composed by Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir 
Dietrich's task would have been even more 
laborious than it has been, and without the col* 
lections at Kew, the compilation of the volume 
would have been well-nigh impracticable. 

It is, however, impossible to turn over the 
pages of this volume without a feeling of ad- 
miration for the skill and knowledge displayed 
by the author and of wonder at his long- 
continued, indefatigable powers of work and 
research. Over 4,400 species are described and 
classified in such a manner as to facilitate the 
work of forest-officers and others in the identi- 
fication of the trees and shrubs they meet with. 
The internal structure of the timber and the de- 
tails necessary to be known in order that the 
forests may be efficiently and economically man- 
aged are, relatively speaking, only lightly 
touched on in this volume. Many similar ones 
would be needed to contain all the details the 
practical forester and woodman requires. In the 
meantime Mr. Gamble's valuable Manual of 
Indian Timbers supplies much information on 
these points. The ambition of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis has been, he says, " to publish a path- 
finder through the bewildering variety of trees, 
shrubs, climbers, Bamboos and Palms which 
constitute the forests in the different provinces 



of India." The author, as we venture to think, 
very wisely, in a book of this character, takes a 
broad, comprehensive view of species. This is 
certainly more convenient for the practical fores- 
ter who, with this guide before him, can divide 
and sub-divide on the spot according to the evi- 
dence and the conditions before him. 

In a rather lengthy introduction, the author 
descants upon the climate and topography of 
the several provinces of India — an important 
summary, the value of which would have been 
enhanced by the use of side-headings or other 
devices to facilitate its consultation by the 
student. In the descriptive part of his volume, 
Sir Dietrich has, for the most part, followed the 
sequence of families adopted by Bentham and 
Hooker in their Genera PI ant arum, with a few 
deviations, which will, we think, commend 
themselves to the botanical reader. 

Comparatively few synonjrms are given, but 
native names, such as the Indian forester is 
likely to hear, are freely quoted. The descrip- 
tions are brief but clear, and are followed by 
indications of the habitat and geographical dis- 
tribution of each species. Occasionally anato- 
mical details are given, which will be very ser- 
viceable, and will, it is to be hoped, lead forest 
officers largely to increase our knowledge in this 
direction. The three Cedars Deodara, Libani, 
and Atlantica are, for practical purposes, 
treated as distinct species, as are also the three 
Silver Firs Abies Pindrow, Webbiana, and 
densa of Griffith. Cupressus lusitanica (the 
Cedar of Goa) is found in a cultivated state in 
Western India, and is referred doubtfully to C. 
torulosa or to C. sempervirens. 

The illustrations are helpful, and occupy in 
all some sixty pages. Considering the length of 
time required in dealing with such a mass of 
detail, the errata and misprints are vefy few, but 
numerous " addenda," which have accrued dur- 
ing the preparation of the book, have been 
added in a supplement. There is a copious list 
of vernacular names, and a detailed index to 
orders, genera and species. Bibliographical 
details and references to illustrations are some- 
what scanty, but the necessity for compression 
is no doubt accountable for the omission of all 
except those which were absolutely necessary. 
The book is an example of energy, accuracy, 
and lucidity of treatment on the part of the 
author, who, by its publication, has conferred a 
benefit on Indian forestry which will be as 
lasting as it is valuable. 

lOONES 8ELECTAE HORTI ThENENSIS.— This 

publication, devoted to the illustration of plants 
growing in the garden of M. Van den Bossche, 
of Tirlemont, has now reached its sixth volume. 
The critical descriptions and notes are from the 
pen of M. de Wildeman, and are characterised 
by careful research and judicious comment, 
whilst the illustrations by M. d*Apreval are ex- 
cellent. In the recent numbers are illustrations 
of Rhus vernicifera, tab. 201 j Echinocereus 
Salm-Dyckianus, tab. 202, a species with cylin- 
dric fluted stems and orange-coloured flowers ; 
Pisonia Brunonis, tab. 203 ; Agave deserti, tab. 
204, a species which flowers readily in cultiva- 
tion. The spiny leaves of this plant greatly im- 
peded the march of the soldiers in Lieut. 
Emory's Expedition in California in 1846; 
Kniphofia Tysoni, with reddish -yellow flowers, 
tab. 205 ; Leucfiena glauca, tab. 206, a Brazilian 
Mimosa-like plant ; Tricholepis furcata, a 
Thistle-like plant, tab. 207 ; Teucrium fruticans, 
tab. 208, a well-known old greenhouse plant, 
native of the Mediterranean region ; Greville.-i 
aspleniifolia, tab. 209; Lissochilus Krebsii, tab. 
210, a South African species extending to the 
Mozambique district, but treated as a cool green- 
house plant. In relation to this species, M. De 
Wildeman remarks that there is probably not a 
single species of plant of which we can certainly 
determine the limits of variation. How true this 
is is shown by the different opinions held by 
different botanists as to what constitutes a 
species and the consequent accumulation of 
synonyms. 
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THE ROSARY. 

CULTURAL NOTES FOR APRIL. 
Standakd and dwarf Roses, despite the severe 
frosts of Ja.auaiy and February, have, on the 
whole, a very healthy appearance. All manner 
of material used fot protection, including the 
earthing around the stems, should now he le- 
moved, but the surface mulching should not 
be disturbed unless it be to renew it. All 
dead and decaying wood or any growths 
injured by frosts should be cut back to an 
outward bud on healthy wood. Standard 
and half- standard Briars with injured or de- 
caying wood should also be cut down to firm, 
hnlthy growth, and afterward* iCAled M th«u 



generally, as it does its work quickly and i 
for the general class of hardy trees and shrubs, 
but for Rases they are too crushing and bruising 
in their severing, and for that reason a cleaner 
cut with a sharp knife is better. Cuttings in- 
serted in the open garden during last October 
should now have the soil about them well trod- 
den, as they will probably have become loosened 
by the winter frosts. Renew and shake up the 
surface mulching about them, and if tbe weather 
is dry soak the ground well with water. An im- 
portant matter during the early summer is tbe 
shading of the cuttings from strong sunshine, or 
there will be many losses. This can be done by 
sticking in the ground amongst the cuttings 
some leafy branches of evergreens that cao be 
lenewed wbeu necessary. 



tbe bud, except one, should be removed, to- 
gether with any suckers that spring (torn the 
base of the stock. In the beds that were thinly 
planted during February with half -standard 
varieties room was left for planting, either now 
or early in May, T«as and Noisettes from pots, 
for tbe purpose of carpeting the ground with the 
long shoots that must be evenly and boricontally 
pegged down to 1 to fl inches above tbe surface 
of the bed. 

Rooted CtrrxtBcs. 

Tbe most forward of the young plants on their 
own roots ready for removal from tbe hotbeds 
can now be re-polled into 4-inch pots and plated 
in a fresh hotbed that has been prepared in ad- 
vance. The frame* «bould be kept close for a 
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cut ends with a little grafting wax to pre- 
vent bleeding. Late spring. planted Roses and 
the more tender varieties of Teas should be 
sparingly pruned. Choice of proper stock is a 
great factor in successful Rose-growing. The 
climbing varieties of Teas and Noisettes with 
long growths succeed best when worked on tbe 
de la Grifieraie stock, and this especially applies 
lo such varieties as Mar£chal Niel, Mme. 
Berard, Aimie Viberl, Rive d'Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Reine Marie Henrielte, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, and Gloire de Dijon. The hybrid per- 
pelual class flourish on either the Briar or the 
Manetti stocks, hut they are stronger as dwarfs 
on the latter. Teas, Hybrid Teas, Hybrid 
Chinas, and some others succeed best on the 
Briar raised from cuttings or from seed. All 
these types of Roses and, in addition, standard 
Briars succeed best planted in a stiff loamy soil. 
The secateur is a popular tool for pruning 



Raising Stocks fsou Seeds. 
The seedling Briar is a good stock for the graft- 
ing of Tea, Hybrid Tea. and Noisette Roses, and 
the present is a suitable time to sow the seed. If 
the hips have been laid thickly together during 
the winter months they will now separate freely, 
and the seed will be found in a fit condition for 
sowing in shallow drills made a few inches in 
depth. Sometimes the seed will not all germi- 
nate in the first year. In the third year from the 
time of sowing most of the stocks will be of 
sufficient size to bud or graft upon, and in the 
third year it will be best to select those that are 
ready for working and to re. plant the smaller 
ones into nursery beds. By the end of the pre- 
sent month, or as soon as the sap becomes fairly 
active, the maiden budded shoots of standard 
and dwarf varieties should be cut back to within 
2 inches of the bud, and after the latter has 
pushed a few inches, all th« wild shoots above 



few days, and be shaded when required, for the 
temperature should not exceed 65", eicept with 
sun-heat. If the temperature exceeds Ibis degree 
a little ventilation should be admitted at the 
bade of the frame for a few hours daily. The 
plants when re-potted should be plunged 3 or 4 
inches apart in the bed, and water should be 
sparingly given till the roots Iwcome active in 
the fresh soil. Pinch back the longer and more 
rambling growths to keep the plants compact 
and bushy. Ventilation con gradually be in- 
creased as the plants become established, and 
by the end of May or early in June the frames 
can t>e removed altogether. The new and old 
material of tbe botbed should be incorporated 
and made quite firm to a depth of 3 feet. 
The plants can now be returned lo tbe 
had, plunged, and set far enough apart to allow 
for the season's growth. A good portion of them 
will probably require shifting again into 5-iach 
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or 51-iQch pots. The potting should b« done 
without unduly disturbing the i-ools, and aa a 
compost use yellow loam and decayed manure, 
with a dash of sharp rivei sand added to keep 
tfaa mixture open. The last batch of the forced 
Roses should now be nicely in bloom, and the 
usual ventilating of the structure, watering, &c., 
will be all they require. The autumn and spring 
grafted Roses will now be making headway, and 
their potting should soon be brought to a close. 
All straggling growths should be stopped, and 
Um plants b» kept actively gtowing until the 
middl« of May before placing them in the open 
wil. Use the syringe mornings and evenings, 
and guard against attacks of aphis and mildew 
by the use of the vaporiser in the case of the 
former, and for the latter flowers of suhjhur 
mixed with water and painted on the hot-water 
pipes. /. D. G. 

FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI. 
A SXCENT number of Lt Jardin contains a 
note by M. Cochet-Cochet concerning tb« 
origin of the name of this Rose from materials 
SDpplied by the raiser, M. Peter Lambert, of 
Trtves. In 1698 M. Lambert showed it at Stutt- 
gart, unnamed. A schoolmaster who saw it at 
the eibibilion said that it was a marvel and 
should be named " SchneebiEnigin," or Snow 
Queen, II was agreed that the name was good 
and suitable, so the Rose was thus spoken of at 
the time. In 1890, having increased the stock, 
it was shown again, still under its seedling 
aumber and without a name. In 1900, at an 
eibibilion at Treves, it was staged in 
competition for a prize of 1,000 marks offered on 
condition that the successful Hose should be 
oamed Otto von Bismarck. It did not gain 
tbe prize- because the absence of colour was not 
approved. Whan the judging was over, and the 
jury saw the plant flowering in the nursery, they 
regretted their vote, but it was then too late. 
Naturally M. Lambert was vexed, and he then 
•sked M. Druschki, the president of the society, 
if tbe Rose might take the name of his wife. 
Tb« proposal was accepted, and that same even- 
ing tbe Rose received the appellation Frau 
Kail Dmschki, by which it is now universally 



boaided floor running over these rooms and 
the entrance hall, and reached by a trap-door 
in tbe ceiling of the latter, provides further 
accommodation for stores. The entrance to tbe 
maio room or students' laboratory is in the hall, 
immediately opposite the main entrance. This 
is a large room, 96 feet long and 21 feet broad, 
where table accommodation (or twenty-four 
students at one time will be afforded. Tbe room 
is admirably lighted in all parts, so that micro- 
scopic work and dissections can be carried out 
under the most favourable conditions, Here 
the students in the gardens will be instructed 
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in the scientific principles underlying the opera- 
tions of horticulture, mainly by experimental 
and observational work carried out by them- 
selves. The window frames are grooved so 
that light-tight blinds may be fitted, and the 
room thoroughly darkened at any time for lan- 
tern demonstrations. At the further end of the 
room a low platform is erected for the lecture 
and demonstration table, towards which the 
students' tables will face, and at the other end, 
on tbe right of the entrance, a fume chamber 
is built in which experiments with acids that 
give off fumes likely to be injurious to tbe instm- 



THE WISLEY LABORATORY. 

The new laboratory buildings in the gardens 
of tbe Royal Horticultural Society, which we 
illustrate at fig. 100, ar« now completed. The 
buildings, which are of brick with a tifed roof, 
consist of three main rooms opening out of the 
entrance hall, together with one or two smaller 
oites. The front of tbe building faces west, and 
looks towards the range of glasshouses in the 
gardens. Entrance is gained through a glased 
porch, which opens into an entrance halt. On 
tbe right of the entrance hall is the room de- 
signed lor a research laboratory, where the 
laboratory investigations in connection with the 
experiments on various horticultural problems 
will be. canied out. We understand that the 
subjects it is hoped to experiment upon in the 
near future include soil-sterilisation by steam 
as a means of destroying pests of plants which 
live in the soil ; an investigation into the influ- 
ence of sterilisation on the plants cultivated in 
the soil ; study of the bacterial flora of the soil ; 
etherisation of plants ; and certain plant-disea»es. 
Each of these subjects will entail a large amount 
of laboratory work, as well as eiperiments in 
tbe garden. Many other small problems ate con- 
tinually arising which will call for immediate 
investigation, and which can be settled in a 
short time in a well-equipped Lattoiatory. 
Opening out of the research room at the back 
is a commodious and well-ventilated dark 
n>on for photographic purposes, while on the 
south side is a glasshouse for experimental 

On the left of the entrance hall an office and 
■torerooro are provided, while a loft, with a 



in use, may be carried out. The rooms are 

I by means of hot -water pipes and radia- 

he water being supplied from the boilers, 

heat the glass-houses. An abundant 

supply is laid on in convenient places 
: laboratories, and artificial lighting by 
I of acetylene gjas, the generator (or which 
:ed some distance from the main building, 



Cupboards for books and apparatus are to be 
added, and round tbe wall, just below the win- 
dows, runs a range of lockers in which students 
will be able to keep their books and apparatus. 
Altogether, the building seems well fitted for the 
purposes for which i| is intended. 

Tbe gentleman appointed to take charge of 
the laboratory is Mr. F, J. Chittenden, the 
Secretary of the Scientific Committee, whose 
experience as director of the laboratory at 
Chelmsford, and instructor in tbe theory of 
agriculture and horticulture will be of great 
servtoe to him in his new appointment. His 
duties as a teacher will not be so engrossing as 
to prevent him from carrying on those scientific 
researches connected with horticulture, for 
which undertakings the laboratory is primarily 
intended. What precise direction his studies 
will take must, oE course, be determined by 
circumstanoea. In the meantime, we may con- 
gratulate the society not only on the establish- 
ment of the laboratory, but also on having 
placed it imder tbe direction of so competent 
a director. 



HELLEBORUS CORSICUS. 
TuesB is a fine mass of Ibis sturdy Hellebore 
in the rock-garden at Kew, where it receives 
partial shade from a Pine tree, and shelter from 
a l>etl of Rhododendrons. The photograph re- 
produced (at fig. 98) shows how happy the plant 
is in such a position. It has grown there for 
some years, and has flowered every February as 
freely as shown in tbe figured The stems are 
IS inches or more high, but either the weight of 
tbe leaves and flowers, or snow, has bent 
them over so that the steins are not shown. 
For the wild garden or shrtib-boider, this plant 
is just the sort of thing to grow in quantity. It 
is grown in some gardens as H. lividus ; in- 
deed, it used to be grown under that name at 
Kew, until the late Mr. Burbidge sent to Kew 
a plant of the true H. lividus brought by Miss 
Fanny Geoghegan from Majorca, where this 
species grows wild. This plant was figured in 
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the Botanical Magatini, t. 7908 (1903), wbere 
Sir Joseph Hooker points out that although 
I.indley and others included H. lividus under 
H, corsicua, the species are quite distinct, horli- 
culturally at any rate. The plant here figured 
has sharply -toothed, rather rigid leaflets and 
yellow.green flowers, whilst the leaves of the 
true H. lividus are obscurely toothed and softer 
in texture and the flowers are coloured a dull 
purplish grey. W. W. 
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THE OBGHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., Borford, Surrey. 

Dendrobiums. — In all large collections many 
plants, having been kept rather dry at the roots, 
and in a comparatively cool atmosphere since 
flowering, are making growths, and those plants 
that bloomed early have new shoots approach- 
ing to 1 foot in length. Such growths will soon 
produce roots from their base; the plants 
should therefore be examined without delay, in 
order that those which require larger pots, and 
others needing surfacing may be given suitable 
attention, after which they will require to be 
placed in their growing quarters. Later plants 
only now starting into growth may remain in the 
cooler house until the new shoots are suffi- 
ciently advanced to produce roots. Any old 
plants of special varieties that have deterio- 
rated through loss of roots, or from overflower- 
ing, may be broken up, and those pseudo-bulbs 
that have not produced flowers should be cut 
off and laid upon some damp sphagnum-moss 
in the propagating case, or they may be cut up 
into short pieces and inserted as cuttings, in 
well-drained pots, using a mixture of sphagnum- 
moss and coarse sand. Young plants will soon 
appear from the nodes (leaf -axils), when they may 
be potted and grown on to take the place of the 
older examples next season. In re-potting the 
established plants, the roots should not be dis- 
turbed more than necessary. My practice is to 
carefully break the pot, and take away as much 
of it as is practicable, and, where possible, to 
pick out some of the old compost ; then to place 
the whole into a j)ot of a larger size, placing 
crocks and bits of peat-rhizome up to the base 
of the compost^ filling up and making the 
material moderately firm to just below the rim 
of the pot with equal parts of good fibrous peat 
and chopped sphagnum-moss, mixed together 
with sufficient small crocks and coarse sand to 
keep the materials porous. 

Young seedlings that have started into growth 
may also be re-potted, and for these I use 
sphagnum-moss well mixed with small crocks 
and sand. For a few weeks following this 
operation, keep them rather on the dry side, 
but as soon as the young roots are seen pushing 
their way through the compost, afford water 
more frequently. 

General treatment. — Nearly all Dendrobiums 
require a hot, moist atmosphere when growing, 
and an abundance of li^ht, but they should be 
shielded from strong, direct sunshine until to- 
wards the completion of growth, when the 
plants will be greatly benefited by its influence. 
If an East Indian house is not available, the 
ordinary plant-stove will suit them admirably. 
As a guide to beginners, the following popular 
Dendrobiums may be mentioned : D. nobile and 
its allies, D. Ainsworthii X and its congeneric 
crosses, as D. splendidissimum grandinorum, 
&c., D. Wiganianum, D. Wiganiae, D. Melpo- 
mene, D. Findlayanum, D. Clio, D. Domini- 
anum, D. Burfordiense, D. Euterpe, D. Schnei- 
derianum, also all the melanodiscus and chry- 
sodiscus hybrids. 

D, Wardianum and D. crassinode. — Plants 
that were imported last January are also in 
need of fresh potting material, such as fibrous 
peat and sphagnum-moss to the depth of 1 or 
2 inches. Fix the plants firmly in pots that roay 
be suspended from the roof. The best position 
I have found for these difficult plants is in the 
Cattleya house, where they will be exposed to 
plenty of fresh air at all seasons. 



PLANTS UNDEB QLAS8. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

The ventilation and shading of plant houses. — 
Having regard to the daily increasing power of 
the sun, the cultivator must be especially care- 
ful that both ventilation and shading are 
afforded as soon as necessary. A common mis- 
take made by beginners in respect to ventilation 
is that they first allow the atmospheric tempera- 
ture to rise far too high, and to remedy this, 
open the ventilators wide, thereby causing 
an inrush of cold air which, by decreasing the 



heat in the house suddenly, causes the plants to 
suffer a check, which is generally followed by 
mildew and impaired health. If, from any 
cause, the house has been allowed to get too hot, 
the careful cultivator will open the ventilators to 
a safe degree only, and by lowering the blinds, 
damping the house thoroughly, and perhaps 
spraying the plants over, will soon reduce the 
atmospheric temperature without causing injury 
to the plants. The stove may now have an 
atmospheric temperature at night of 70°. On 
bright mornings it will soon rise to between 76^ 
and 80°. At this stage admit a " chink " of air, 
if possible on the side of the house sheltered 
from cold winds. As the temperature con- 
tinues to rise, let down the blinds, after which, 
when the glass stands at 85°, a little more air 
may be admitted, which will generally keep the 
house right until the afternoon, when it will 
need to be closed sufficiently early to allow the 
sun to raise the temperature of the house to a 
considerable degree. At shutting-up time, 
syringe the plants overhead, damping all stages, 
walls, and pathways. In hot weather this pro- 
cess may require to be repeated in the evening. 

The intermediate house should have an atmos- 
pheric temperature at night of about 60^, 
according to the requirements of the plants at 
present occupying it. If some ventilation is not 
left open all night, it will be required early in 
the morning, « probably on first entering the 
house. 

The greenhouses which are filled with flower- 
ing plants should be kept as cool as possible, 
leaving some ventilators open all night and 
employing shade as soon as the sun shines 
directly on the house, because flowers under 
glass will soon fade if exposed to direct sun- 
shine. 

The Palm house. — ^A permanent shading will 
be preferable for the next six months in order 
to prevent the risk of the leaves becoming 
scalded or burned, as might happen from the 
slightest neglect in the use of blinds. 

Winter-blooming plants. — Old plants of Salvia 
splendens, Eupatoriums, Moschosma riparium, 
Coleus thyrsoideus, and similar plants, having 
been cut back and placed in a little warmth, 
have made shoots suitable for use as cuttings. 
All these plants make root readily if the young 
shoots are inserted in light, sandy soil and placed 
in a warm frame. After these are rootyed, pot or 
box them up, keeping them growing steadily 
and pinching the tops of the shoots out as 
required to ensure a sturdy habit of growth. 



THE HABD7 FBUIT QABDEN. 

By J. Mayne, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
Bicton, East Devon. 

The watering of Wall Trees. — Some six weeks 
ago attention was called in this column to this 
important subject. At the present time there is 
at last a decided change in the weather, and it 
is hoped there will be a good fall of rain that 
will save the heavy labour of artificial watering. 
Should the fall be light, however, do not hesitate 
to add to it artificially while the surface is 
inoist. March was drier here than in any year 
since 1899. 

Grafting. — This operation is general, and the 
atmosphere being more moist now the bark will 
" run " easily. Examine trees that were grafted 
early, because the unusually hot weather ex- 
perienced during the last fortnight in March 
may have caused the clay to crack. This must 
be syringed with clear water, smoothed over 
afresh with the hands, and a layer of moss 
tied over the clay, which may be moistened once 
a day in bright weather. Although most of the 
shoots that appear on the stocks of re-grafted 
trees require to be rubbed off, one here and 
there should be left to act as a sort of safety 
valve for the sap, which will accelerate the union 
of stock and scion. 

Sweet Cherries. — These trees have an abund- 
ance of bloom, which will afford a shelter for 
aphis, and the Cherry is one of the first to suffer 
from their attack ; a diligent search should be 
made every few days and the same remedy 
applied as advocated for aphis on Peach trees 
in last week's Calendar. One can quickly 
destroy the green fly ; it is the black fly that is 



capable of causing so much trouble and mis- 
chief if allowed to get the upper hand. As soon 
as the fruits are visible and the nights become 
warmer, the trees may be syringed with Quassia 
Extract or with "Abol," a proprietary insecti- 
cide. 

Plums, — It is many years since there was such 
a wealth of blossom on our wall trees, even the 
old Greengage variety presenting a picture of 
snowy whiteness, thanks to the insecticide 
syringed over the trees in Febnfary, which pre- 
vented the tits destroying the buds. The Plum 
tree is one of the worst offenders as regards 
pushing up sucker growths from the stock it is 
worked on. These should be destroyed early^ 
tracing them to their origin and cutting them 
away with the knife. Wliilst writing about 
" suckers,'* it may be cited that the Peach, 
Apricot, and Pear offend in this way, and 
require the same treatment. 

A reminder. — Complete without delay all 
arrears in the matter of pruning and training of 
the Fig, late planted fruit trees, or bushes of 
any kind, as growth will be general even in 
northern districts by the time these notes are ia 
print. 



THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 

By William H. Honess, Gardener to C. Combs, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Tomatos. — A batch of plants for planting, 
against walls should be brought on a little in 
advance of those intended for the open 
ground, as these former may be planted out a 
fortnight at least earlier than the latter plants. 
Both batches should be kept in an atmosphere 
of intermediate temperature for a short time 
longer, but gradually hardening them and re- 
potting them as growth advances, until they are 
well established in pots measuring 6 inches in 
diameter. It should be so arranged that the 
plants will arrive at such a stage as just de- 
scribed by the end of the month of May or early 
in June, because it may reasonably be expected 
that the condition of the weather at that time 
will be favourable to the plants being removed 
to the open air If the plants were ready for 
any appreciable length of time before it was 
possible to plant them out, they would get into 
a starved and excessively hardened condition, 
which would check growth for some time after- 
wards. 

Carrots. — If small sowings of the early varie- 
ties were made in warm situations, as was pre- 
viously advised, the seedlings will now be show- 
ing well through the soil. Make a further 
sowing of Early Gem or some similar variety in 
order to provide for a supply of roots at the 
time which will intervene between the earliest 
crops and the main crop. Seeds for the main 
crop may also be sown at the present time. In 
some districts Carrots are often a very difficult 
crop, and the sowing of seeds in April is 
attended with comparative failure, it being better 
m such cases to delay the sowing until about 
midsummer. The best remedy I can suggest for 
this state of affairs is that of deep digging 
and manuring, getting the preparation of the 
ground carried out earlier than such work is 
often done. The selection of varieties must be 
determined by consideration of the nature and 
depth of the soil. It would be useless attempt- 
ing to grow good specimens of the Long Surrey 
t3rpe in heavy, or shallow soil. In such con- 
ditions, varieties of the " intermediate '* type 
should be chiefly depended upon for the supply. 

Cabbages. — If this crop has been neglected, 
and the surface soil has not been frequently 
stirred with the hoe, there may be observed a 
tendency in the plants to run to seed, but where 
hoetngs have been frequent and an application of 
nitrate of soda has been applied to the soil, the 
plants will now be making good progress. If the 
much needed rain would only descend, some 
early varieties such as Sutton's April would be 
fit for consumption by the time these lines are 
in print. This variety will be closely followed 
by Ellam's Early and Wheeler's Nonpareil, but 
although *' Flower of Spring " is growing side 
by side with these, I cannot speak so highly of 
this variety, after a trial of three seasons, as 
some writers have done in the Gardener^ 
Chronicle^ excellent though it may be in some 
other districts. 
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FBtJITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson Patch, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, CUckmannan&hire. 

Tkt Muscat house. — The vines are now coming 
into flower, and will require a dry atmo- 
sphere and a night temperature of not 
lower than 70°, while the day temperature 
should not fall below 85°. Admit outside air 
by the top ventilators only, and close them early 
in the afternoon, when the thermometer regis- 
ters 90° to 95°. Turn on the valves of the hot- 
water system at 6 p.m., and shut them again 
at 8 a.m. Open the ventilators in the morning 
when the temperature of the house has risen 8^ 
above the night minimum temperature, and 
gradually increase the amount of ventilation 
until midday, according to the aspect of the 
house; gradually diminishing it again from this 
time until 4 p.m., when the house should be 

auite shut, with a temperature of 90°. Go over 
ie bunches at midday and dust them with a 
hare*s tail or some other suitable brush, and at 
the same time give the rods a sharp rap with 
the hand to disperse the pollen. Tie the young 
growths to the wires and pinch out their points 
after they have developed three or four leaves 
beyond the bunch. Pinch the laterals at the 
first leaf, and rub out all other shoots as they 
appear. 

Black Hamburgh. — ^Vines in late houses are 
now showing their bunches ; the night tempera- 
ture should be increased to 66°, and that of the 
day to 80° Give ventilation daily by the top 
openings if the weather is favourable, but close 
and damp the vinery early in the afternoon, 
using tepid water for the damping. At this 
stage do not hurnr the vines which have little 
or no root action tnus early. Turn on the valves 
at night time and shut them again in the morn- 
ing if the weather is fine. 

Early Tomato plants in pots are now showing 
their flowers. The temperature in which they are 
growing should not exceed 66° Fahr. at ni^ht 
time, and 75° to 80° by day. Admit outside 
air early in the morning, and keep the house 
drier than usual. Rub out all lateral growths 
as soon as they appear, and train the plants on 
a single stem, pinching them when they have 
reached the limits of their stakes or trellis on 
which they are trained. Give the trellis or 
stake a sharp tap at midday to distribute the 
pollen and thus assist the fruits to set. Afford 
tepid water to the roots as soon as the fruits 
commence to swell. 

Tomatos in 6-inch pots will now be ready for 
shifting into their fruiting pots (9-inch) or for 
planting into borders or boxes. The compost 
should consists of well-chopped, turfy loam with 
a liberal admixture of lime rubbish and wood 
ashes. To each banow-load of the compost 
add a 6-inch potful of " vine and plant food.'* 
Before potting, see that the plants are not dry, 
and to any that require it give a good watering 
with tepid water. Pot and plant very firmly, 
and afford sufficient tepid water afterwards to 
settle the soil about the roots. After planting, 
stake and tie carefully — never tightly. Trim all 
on the single-rod system, rubbing out all lateral 
growths as they appear. 



THE FLOWER QABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Penoarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Calceolarias, — If their flowering positions are 
ready for their reception, the bedding varie- 
ties may be planted out at the first suit- 
able opportunity, for it is essential that 
these plants should become well rooted before 
hot, dry weather sets in. See that the 
plants are watered at the root before trans- 
planting them, and after planting tread the 
beds evenly, finishing by hoeing the surface 
soil. It is assumed that the plants have been 
well hardened by leaving the frames open when- 
ever possible — at night as well as by day. Such 
plants, even of the more tender species C. am- 
plexicaulis are uninjured by slight frosts. 
Should more than 3° of frost occur we take the 
precaution of sprinkling the plants with cold 
water before the sun shines upon them. If tht 
flowering quarters are occupied with spring- 
flowering plants, it will be well to transplant 
the Calceolarias into open pits, leaving ample 
room between each plant, and using a soil 
calculated to induce the formation of roots. 



Violets, — As soon as the flowering is finished 
fresh plantings should be made. The single 
Violet will thrive in most soils, but the most 
suitable is a deeply- worked, fairly heavy, rich 
loam. Much fresh air is necessary for their 
well-being. When planting it should be re- 
membered that the earliest flowers are obtained 
from a sunny bank, and the latest flowers are 
gathered from plants growing in cool positions, 
such as the north side of a hedge, where the 
shade is not too dense. Red spider being the 
Violet's greatest enemy, care should be taken 
to use only clean runners when planting fresh 
beds or borders. Of the many varieties, Prin- 
cess of Wales, Russian, and Wellsiana yield the 
largest flowers, but many people prefer the per- 
fume of the smaller-flowered Czar. The white 
variety Comte de Brazza is always acceptable. 

Hardy aguatics. — Although hardy Nym- 
phaeas may safely be disturbed at any time be- 
tween the beginning of April and November, 
the best time for this to take place is just as 
growth commences, which is usually about the 
middle of April. Where the pond possesses a 
natural bottom, and there is a good annual de- 
posit of humus, little need be done after the 
plants are properly sunk into position. In 
artificial ponds and Lily-basins, where there is 
no natural supply of food, it is necessary to 
give an annual top-dressing. Where it can be 
conveniently done, it is well to first drain off 
most of the water — choosing a dull day, for the 
leaves will quickly " scorch " when out of 
water. I have found the most expeditious 
method of applying the top-dressing is to place 
cakes of dried cow manure where they will best 
remain on the surface of the mound, or, if pos- 
sible, pressing them into the soil, and after- 
wards lay on turves of loam with the grassy side 
downwards. A few sticks stuck through the 
turves will keep them in position. 



PUBLIO PABK8 AND GABDENS. 

By W. W. Petticrsw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardi£f. 

The provision of music in parks, — Many park- 
superintendents are not altogether enthusiastic 
in advocating the provision of music in public 
parks, as they are inclined to regard it some- 
what in the same light as they do pyrotechnic 
displays and other forms of popular entertain- 
ment. When viewed strictly from the gar- 
dener's standpoint^ there is little wonder at their 
taking up this attitude, as money spent on any 
form of amusement leaves nothing tangible be- 
hind to show for the expenditure, and Siere are 
few forms of entertainment upon which money 
can be so quickly and sometimes unprofitably 
spent, as music. One can hardly help sympa- 
thising with the superintendent, who may have 
had to curtail his expenditure on horticultural 
matters, standing by and seeing an expensive 
band playing on a wet day to only a few dozen 
visitors. If the sums of money expended an- 
nually in some towns for the provision of music 
in the parks were laid out on permanent work, 
such as the formation of lawns, plantations and 
flower borders, or the erection of conservatories, 
&c., a more lasting value would undoubtedly be 
obtained for the outlay. 

A wider view. — It must, however, always be 
borne in mind that a parks department has to 
look beyond purely horticultural considera- 
tions, and has to do ever3rthing which U 
reasonable and within its power to make its 
parks and open spaces as interesting and attrac- 
tive as possible to the greatest number of 
people. Music is one of the best means of at- 
tracting people to the parks, hence those in 
charge, instead of regarding it solely as an ex- 
pensive luxury, should use it as a powerful 
means to an end. My own experience in this 
matter is that since the introduction of music into 
the parks here they have become exceedingly 
popular with every section of the community. 

Methods of raising money. — The amount of 
money expended upon music and the methods 
of raising it vary considerably in different 
towns. In the larger cities sums varying from 
£1,000 to £10,000 are annually spent, while in 
the smaller ones it ranges from £25 to £500. By 
special Acts of Parliament several cities are 
permitted to charge the rates to the extent of 
Jd. in the pound for the purposes of supplying 



music ;■ some towns are only allowed to spend 
such monies as may be derived from park pro- 
perty ; many others have to depend upon volun- 
tary subscriptions or on the free services of 
bands — a very unsatisfactory position for any 
town to be placed in. 

A musical expert, — ^Where a large sum of 
money is annually expended upon music, it is 
always well to have a musical expert as ad- 
viser to the parks committee concerned, as the 
selection of bands and the class of music to be 
played are hardly matters upon which the ordi- 
nary parks-superintendent can be expected io 
^ive the best advice. Towards the end of May 
is usually considered early enough to commence 
evening band- performances in our parks. Prior 
to that date the evenings are usually so chilly 
that few visitors care to sit about to listen even 
to the best of bands playing in the open' air. 
As this season is fast approaching, arrange- 
ments for engaging and allocating bands, if not 
already taken in hand, should be made without 
delay. When the amount of money available for 
the provision of music is definitely known, it is 
much the best plan to arrange the season's pro- 
gramme at the very beginning rather than en- 
gage and allocate bands as the season goes on. 

Causes of extravagance. — Two matters which 
lead to the squandering of money on bands 
should be carefully guarded against by those 
who have to do with their selection and alloca- 
tion. One is the favouring of local, inferior 
bands to the exclusion of better-class outside 
ones. The other is ward-jealousy. It is exceed- 
ingly bad policy to engage an inferior Sand, 
even at a lower fee than that paid to a good 
band, simply because its members are rate- 
payers, and it is equally bad policy to send a 
band to a small, OF>en space in an out-of-the-way 
part of the town merely for the sake of satisfy- 
ing the various wards and their representatives. 

Provision of seats. — In parks situated in the 
better-class districts of towns, chairs should al- 
ways be provided in the vicinity of bandstands, 
as by letting them during the performances at 
a penny each, they become a source of consider- 
able revenue. Last year in one of our parks a. 
sum of £102 was secured by the letting of 
chairs. Printed programmes can also often be 
made a means ox bringing in revenue, both by 
being sold to the public and as a medium by 
which tradesmen may advertise their wares. 

Brass, reed and orchestral bands ^ and even 
male voice choirs have all, at one time or an- 
other, been employed here. The two last-men- 
tioned proved the least satisfactory in the open 
air, yet they were appreciated as a change from 
ordinary band performances. 



SuB-TROPiCAL Gardening. — Wliilst agreeing ia 
the main with Puisne^s remarks respecting sub- 
tropical gardening in public parks (see p. 213),. 
it appears to me he has omitted a very important 
point in connection with the subject of shelter. 
Puisne infers that it is unnecessary to introduce 
shelter on the S. and S.W. sides ; but, in my 
opinion, shelter on these sides is quite as im- 
portant as on any other. The sub-tropical 
garden at Battersea Park has earned for itself 
a world-wide reputation, and there it will be 
found that the S. and S.W. sides are protected, 
not only by the planting of tall-growing trees, 
but also by the raising of high mounds. In this 
we see the remarkable forethought of the man 
who planned this garden (J. Gibson), for the pre- 
vailing winds in the north temperate zone are the 
S. and S.W. anti-trades, therefore the importance 
of protection from such winds. Puisne realises the 
importance of protecting the tender foliage 
characteristic of most sub-tropical plants ; he 
recommends protection from the cold N. and 
N.E. winds, but not from the winds that prevail, 
which, although perhaps not so cold, would 
prove equally disastrous by virtue of their force. 
It appears to me one should aim at selecting a 
site possessing these qualifications in the way 
of shelter where possible. Beds and borders 
should be at least 80 yards away from the tall- 
growing trees in the shelter belt for the benefit 
of those subjects that require full exposure to 
light and air. By careful and judicious plant- 
ing, however, and a wise selection of plants, it 
will be possible to find suitable subjects for the 
shaded nooks as well as for the more fully ex- 
posed parts of the garden. S. T, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVBRTI5BMBNTS should be teat to the PUB- 
LI5HBR. 41, Welllafftoo Street, Covent Oarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Publication, as wtll as sptcimens andptatUs 
tor naming, should be addressed to the BDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Qarden, London. 

Communuaitons should be written on one side only of 
THE PAPER, unt as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not oe 
prinied, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TA< Editor does not 



undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused commumcatioru or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondtnts. 

Illustrations. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardnis, or of remarkable plMtts, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

titwapaper*.— Correspondents sendirtg newspapers should be 
cwefulto mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local News. — Correspondents will greatly oblige bysertdingto 
the Editor early intelligence of heal events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirabU 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUESDAY, APRIL 16- 

Roy. Hort. Sec. Corns, meet. 

British Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council Meet. 

Shropshire Hort. Soc. Spring Fl. Sh. at Shrewsbury. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 18— 
Linnean Soc. meet. 

Manchester & North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 
Huntingdon Daffodil Show. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 19- 

Kent, Surrey & Sussex Daffodil and Spring FI. Show 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

SATURDAY, APRIL SO— 
German Gard. Soc. meet. 



AvERAOB Mean Teupbraturb for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 47'6*. 

Actual Tbmperatcrbs: — 

LoitDOH,— Wednesday, April 10 (6 p.y.): Max. 61*; 
Min. 41' . 

Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street. 
Covent Garden, London.— rA«rsaav, April 
11 (10 A.M.): Bar., 39*8; Temp., 4T; Weather— 
Overcast. 

Provwces.— Wednesday, April 10 (8 p.m.) : Max. 49^, 
S.W. Ireland ; Min. 43", Scotland, N. 



SALKS FOR THK KNSUINQ WKKK, 

WEDNESDAY— 

Perennials, Border Plants, Hardy Bulbs, Axaleas, Palms, 
Ferns, &c., at 13 ; 4,000 Roses in variety at 1.80 and 8.80. 
at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris. 

Large quantities of imported and established Orchids in 
variety from various growers, at 07 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C.yby Protheroe & Morris, at 13.46. 

Roses, Palms, and Decorative Plants, at Stevens' Rooms 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, at 13.80. 



We have received the foUowingf 
communication relating to the 

SorbMs. interesting Service tree from Mr. 
Robert Woodward, Junior, Arley 
Castle, Worcester : — 

** In the year 1678 Edmund Pitt, * a very 
knowing botanist and alderman of Wor- 
cester,* wrote a letter to the Royal 
Society, from which an extract is printed in 
their Philosophical Transactions (vol. xii., 
978), in which he says ; — ** Last year I found 
a rarity growing wild in a forest of this 
county of Worcester.** He then gives the 
names of some early botanists and points out 
thaf they agree that this tree (Pyrus Sorbus) 
is commonly found in France, Germany, and 
Italy under various names, but that none of 
them 

" Nor any of our countrymen as Gerard, 
Parkinson, Johnson, How, nor those learned 
authors Merret or Ray, have taken notice of its 
being a native of England. Nor," he continues, 
*• have any of our F.nglish writers so much as 
mentioned it, saving that Mr. Lyte, in his trans- 
lation of Dodonaus, describes it under the name 
of the Sorb- Apple, but saith no more of the place 
but that it groweth in Dutchland." 



In describing the tree Pitt says : — 

" It resembles the Ornus or Quicken tree, only 
the Ornus bears the flowers and fruit at the 
end, this on the sides of the branch.'* He con- 
tinues : " Next the sun the fruit hath a dark 
red blush, and is about the bigness of a small 
Juneting Pear, in September so rough afi to be 
ready to strangle one, but being then gathered 
and kept till October, they eat as well as any 
Medlar.'* Concluding, he asks: "Whether a 
verjuyce made of this fruit, either ground with 
Crabs or Grap>es, or, if plentiful, alone, would 
not, being kept for some time, prove one of the 
best acid-astringent sawces that Nature affords.*' 

This is the first record of a Pyrus Sorbus 
having been observed as growing in Great 
Britain. He seems to have made a search 
in most of the botanical works of that date, 
and to have come to the conclusion that up 
till then no one had ever considered that this 
tree grew wild in this country. 

The next mention of the Pyrus Sorbus is by 
Miller, who, in his dictionary, says, under 
Sorbus sativa (173 1-1768) that 

" The manured service was formerly said to 
be growing wild in England, but this, I believe, 
was a mistake, for several curious persons have 
strictly searched those places where it was 
mentioned to grow, and could not find it." 

Perhaps they only searched the mountainous 
parts of Cornwall, where Ray, in his Synop- 
sis Methodica (3rd Edit., p. 542) mentions it 
as growing, or the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire, where Dr. Plott also mentions it as 
occurring {vide infra). Anyhow, we must 
take it that the ** several curious persons '* 
failed to search Wyre Forest with sufficient 
accuracy, for we still find authorities writing 
about this tree of Pitt*s at a later date. In 
the History of Worcestershire, by Nash 
(vol. i., page 11), published in 1781, we find 
an account of this same tree. Nash gives the 
exact locality. He says : — 

" In the eastern part of the parish '* (Aka or 
Rock), "about a mile from Mopson's Cross, 
between that and Dowles Brook, in the middle 
of a thick wood belonging to Mr. Baldwyn, is a 
very uncommon tree, which I suppose to be the 
Sorbus sativa pyriformis mentioned by Pitt in 
the Phil. Trans, for the year 1678." In de- 
scribing the tree he says : ** The bark resembles 
the Pear tree, as does the fruit, except that it 
is not quite so large as the smallest Pear; the 
leaf and the blossom exactly resembles the 
Mountain Ash." He adds that : " The common 
people in the neighbourhood, among whom this 
tree has been esteemed a curiosity for upwards 
of a hundred years, call it not improperly the 
Quicken Pear tree." 

The ** common people,'* according to this 
historian, recognised that they had in their 
midst a tree of some interest, but from the 
fact that they recognised it as **^a curiosity ** 
for only upwards of a hundred years points 
rather to the conclusion that their knowledge 
only sprang from the notoriety which prob- 
ably had been given to it by that ** knowing 
botanist '* Pitt in 1678. We also learn from 
Nash that the gardeners of Sir Walter Blount 
and Sir Edward Winnington both tried to 
graft and bud it, and also to plant cuttings, 
and that he himself intended to try and raise 
some plants from seed if the fruit ripened. 
Search fails, however, altogether to prove 
that the gardeners of the above-named 
baronets were successful in their laudable 
endeavours to raise descendants of this unique 
tree. Nash informs us that at that date 
(1781) he knows of no other specimen in the 
county. 



Nash gives a fine plate of this historic tree, 
and its height is stated as 40 feet. The next 
writer who mentions the tree is Smith, in his 
English Flora (1824-1828). He says that 
there is no positive habitat given, except that 
of a solitary tree in Wyre Forest, near Bewd- 
ley, Worcestershire. 

Again, in the Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britanicum (1854, 2nd edit.), we find Loudon 
saying (vol. i., page 23) that ** The Mulberry, 
the Chestnut, and Fi^ and the Sorbus or 
true service were introduced by the Ro- 
mans.** He adds : — 

" It is singular that not far from one of the 
very few habitats in which the true service is to 
be found in a wild state in Britain, viz., Wyre 
Forest, in Worcestershire, the remains of a 
Roman villa were some years ago discovered 
(see Arch. Mag., ii., p. 94)," 

and he thinks that it is not improbable that 
the tree referred to may be a descendant from 
a service planted in the orchard belonging to 
the adjoining Roman villa. He gives a draw- 
ing of this tree, which was sent him by the 
Earl of Mountnorris, and says that the tree 
is ** of great age, and is now in a state of 
decay.** He states that in France the tree 
lives to a great age, and that some specimens 
are believed to be 1,000 years old. The 
height of the tree is given as 45 feet and 
diameter of the trunk i foot from the ground 
I foot 9 inches. He says that the tree is 
tender when young, even in France, and that 
the grafting operations require to be per- 
formed with the greatest care because it is 
the most difficult of all non-resinous trees to 
graft successfully. Small wonder, then, that 
the efforts of the two gardeners mentioned 
above should have been crowned with such 
little success. 

But to return to Pitt*s historic tree now 
nearing the end of its life. In The Botany 
of Worcestershire, by Edwin Lees (1867), at 
page 4, we read that in July, 1853, the tree 
was 

** In a very decrepit state, with lank, bare and 
lofty branches, and only exhibited vitality at its 
very summit. Very little fruit was then pro- 
duced, and the Sorb tree presented a scraggy 
and decrepit aspect. This venerated sylvan 
monument which, left only to Nature's care, 
might have existed for centuries longer, was 
mischievously burned down in 1802." 

In a footnote we read that Dr. Plot, when 
he mentions that the Sorb tree grows ** in 
the moorlands of Staffordshire," may have 
been referring to this tree, for a portion of 
Staffordshire, viz.. Upper Arley, approaches 
very near to the Wyre Forest. 

Lees* theory as to the existence of the Sorb 
tree in Wyre Forest differs from Loudon's; 
he is of the opinion 

"That the tree was brought over from Aqui- 
taine and planted beside a hermitage in the 
forest by some recluse, who was visited by those 
who venerated the tree for its protective powers."' 
He says : " I was assured by an inhabitant of 
the vicinity that the hard fruit of the Sorb was 
formerly hung up in cottages as a protection 
from * the witch,' and even now the idea of its 
virtues has not quite died away. Its relation- 
ship to the Mountain Ash, still superstitiously 
regarded in Scotland, renders it likely that this 
tree should be considered equally, if not more 
powerful, as a charm against witchery. A 
mound of stones now overgrown with brambles 
may be noticed by close inspection near the 
tree, probably the remains of the hermitage, for 
many existed previous to the Reformation in 
the north of Worcestershire. The hermit per- 
haps had a garden, for the Privet and the Pnmus 
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domutica grow close by, thoDgti I did not see 
them elMwheie ia the forest." 

In Lees' book we find " our very knowing 
botanist " referred to as " Mr. Edmund Pitts, 
on Alderman (and probably a medical practi- 
lioner)." He also tells us that the Sorb was 
considered an old tre« by Pitt in 1678. He 
relates finally that 

" Mr. George Jordan, an uutired explorer of 



It is comforting to be able to relate that 
the ruffian met with a reward he justly de- 
served. When visiting the spot some few 
years ago, in company with an old woodman 
of the forest, we were told that the destroyer 
was caught, and convicted of setting fire to 
some farm buildings, and transported. Lees 
obtained pieces of the wood that survived the 
fire, and they were carved into drinking cups, 



are now flourishing specimens in the Arbo- 
retum at Arley Castle, Worcestershire.* 
They were planted probably between 1800 ' 
and 1820; the best specimen measures 55 feet 
in height and 7 feet 4 inches in girth, A 
plate of this tree is given in vol. i. of The 
Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, by Mr. 
Elwes and Dr. Henry. It is still called locally 
the Whitty Pear tree. Many methods have 
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Wyre Forest, regarded the Sorb tree with almost 
filial love, and that its wanton destruction by 
ruffian hands vas a source of much grief to 
hito, and thai he gathered up with decent care 
the relics that were left of the limbs of the old 
veteran, some of which he yet retains." 

Thus ends the history of Pitt's famous tree, 
first mentioned by him in 1678, and then 
considered an old tree, and burnt down by a 
vagrant in 1861. 



AND SECTION BHOWIHO LOKO-TAILBD 



I. 230). 

and are in the possession of a member of his 
family at the present time. Other relics are 
also extant among' people who reside in the 

It remains to add that the Farl of Mount- 
norris, whom we have mentioned above as 
writing to Loudon on the subject of this 
tree, succeeded in raising two seedlings from 
it t)efore it was burnt down. These two trees 



been tried of propagating this tree, and the 

writer is informed that success has only been 
obtained by sowing the pips, which have been 
obtained from the Pears when they have be- 
come rotten. As Loudon points out, the seed. 
lings have been found to be very delicate 
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in the early stages of growth ; they are kept 
in a cool house for the first four or five years 
during the winter. Durine this time they 
only grow about 12 inches, but afterwards 
they make rather rapid growth up till about 
the fifteenth or twentieth year. 

One seedling raised in this way is grow- 
ing in the garden of The Precentory, Wor- 
cester, and is now 13 feet high and 13 inches 
in girth. It is about 20 years old, and has 
not vet borne anv fruit. 

There are other younger specimens grow- 
ing in the Arboretum at Arley Castle, by 
which the interest in Pitt's historic tree may 
still be maintained. 

The fruit, if kept till October, eats like a 
Medlar, as Pitt observes above. Virgil tells 
us that the juice of the Sorb was used when 
wine was unprocurable. 

*^t pocula laeti, 

Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis. 

— Georg. III. 380. 

But we doubt whether the liquor so obtained 
would be very acceptable to anyone at the 
present day.'* [There are two good speci- 
mens of this tree in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden.] 

Royal Horticultural Society. — The next 
meeting of the Committees will be held on Tuesday, 
April 16, at 3 p.m. A lecture on •• Rainfall in its 
Relation to Horticulture" will be delivered by 
Mr. R. H. Curtis. 

The Botanical Magazine. This venerable 
publication, for so many years edited by succes- 
sive directors of the Royal Gardens, Kew, opens 
its April number with a figure of : — 

DiospYROS Kaki (Linn.), tab. 8,127. — Flowers 
and fruit are produced annually in the succulent 
house at Kew. Mr. Hemsley contributes a brief 
account of the history of the tree, in the course of 
which be mentions it as fruiting in the garden of 
Sir William Hutt, in the Isle of Wight. He 
might have added, unless we are mistaken, that 
it has fruited against a wall in Canon Ellacombe's 
garden at Bitton. 

ArctostaphylosManzanita (Parry), tab. 8,128. 
— A Californian shrub hardy at Kew with stalked 
ovate, oblong leaves like those of Gaultberia 
Shannon, and terminal nodding clusters of pink 
urceolate flowers. 

Calliandra portoricknsis (Bentham), var. 
major (Sprague), tab. 8,129. — A shrub with delicate. 
Mimosa-like foliage and stalked heads of whitish 
flowers, the numerous long stamens forming 
balls of threads. 

Meconopsis BELLA (Prain), tab. 8,180. — An East 
Himalayan dwarf species flowered first in the 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. The foliage is much 
divided and the flowers are borne singly on long, 
erect stalks. The petals are of a violet colour and 
contrast with the golden stamens. 

Cymbidium erythrostylum (Rol/e), in Gar- 
ieneti' Chronicle, 1906, vol. XL., p. 286, fig. 115, 
and in Botanical Magazine ^ tab. 8,131. — The fiower 
segments are white but the lobes of the lip are 
marked with reddish stripes and the column is 
reddish violet. Introduced from Annam by 
Micholitz when collecting for Messrs. Sander & 
Sons. . It flowered first at Glasnevin. 

Lyons Horticultural Exhibition.— A hor> 
ticultural exhibition will be held in Lyons from 
May 16 to 20, in connection with the Societ^s 
Lyonnaises d' horticulture, and on the occasion of 
the National Agricultural Conference and the visit 
of the English and Scottish Municipalities. Details 
can be obtained from M. Philippe Rivoire, 
Secretary, Lyons. 

* '* And for cops of wine make shift with beer and the cider 
of soar service-berries.** 



Horticultural Club. — The next House 
Dinner of the club will take place on Tuesday, 
April 16, when Professor Bottomley will talk 
about "Soil Inoculation." 

The Dresden Exhibition.— Prof. Drude is 
organising a department of the exhibition to 
illustrate the history of horticulture. The first 
period ranging, from a.d. 800-1500, comprises 
indigenous plants, or those from the south 
of Europe. 2, the Tulip period, 1560-1670, 
coincides roughly with the introduction of the 
Potato, Maize, Horse Chestnut, &c. ; 3, the 
South African and N. American period, 1679- 
1770, characterised by the introduction of Aloes, 
Mesembryanthemum, Pelargonium from the 
Cape, the Weymouth Pine, Hemlock Spruce, 
Tulip, and other trees from N. America ; 4, the 
period of the introduction of New Holland 
plants, Acacias, Banksias, Epacris, Araucaria, 
&c. ; 5, the existing epoch, 1830-1900, marked by 
the utilisation of plants from Eastern Asia, 
N.W. America, Palms, the extensive introduc- 
tion of Orchids, &c. The second department of 
the exhibition is devoted to the display of 
original works on horticultural botany, relating 
especially to Germany, A third section is to 
comprise architectural styles, landscape garden- 
ing, &c. Other divisions will include illustra- 
tions of vegetable biology, research-stations, 
schools of horticulture, hybridisation, diseases 
of plants, and horticultural literature. 

Kingston Victoria Hospital.— A flower 
show and fete, in aid of the funds of this institu- 
tion, will be held in the grounds of Elmfield, 
London Road, Kingston, on "Wednesday, July 3rd, 
1907. Mr. Alex. Dean, 62 Richmond Road, 
Kingston, is superintending the floral portion of 
the exhibition. 

Daffodil Show at BiRMiNOHAM.^In re- 
spect to the show of the Midland Daffodil Society, 
to be held in the Edgbaston Botanic Gardens, on 
the 23rd inst., Mr. Robert Sydenham writes us to 
the effect that there are expectations that this exhi- 
bition will be one of the best Daffodil shows of the 
season, and one of the best "that has ever been 
held in the world." 

A Remarkable Sale Catalogue. ~ The 

catalogue of duplicate orchids from the collection 
of Franxis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield. Woking, 
to be ofi"ered, without reserve, by Messrs. Prothe- 
ROE and Morris, at their Central Auction Rooms, 
on April 23 and 24, is the most remarkable publi- 
cation of its kind we remember to have seen. It 
extends over 76 pages, and is illustrated by 40 
artistically-produced illustrations of some of the 
leading kinds. The catalogue contains a very ex- 
tensive set of white- petalled and albino Cattleyas ; 
the extraordinary Brasso-Cattleya Mrs. Francis 
Wellesley. and a rich selection of Cypripediums, 
including the fine C. Thalia Mrs. Francis Welles- 
ley, which at the sale of duplicates last year 
reached the record highest price for a Cypripedium 
ever obtained at auction. 

Mr. John Burn, late Superintendent of the 
Parks and Gardens of the Leicester Corporation, 
is engaged in laying out and planting the grounds 
of the new Leicestershire Asylum at Narborough. 
Considerable progress has been made with the 
work. A belt of trees and shrubs extending about 
two miles round the estate has already be<n 
planted, and a wide walk cut out alongside, which 
does credit to the designer and planter. 

The Classification of PEACHES.^Tn a re- 
cent issue of Gartenflora Herr R. Goethe, of 
Darmstadt, prints a paper upon the classification 
of Peaches. His system is based upon comparison 
of the size of the flowers; the size, shape and cor- 
rugations of the stones, and the glands of the leaves. 
The article is fully illustrated. 



The American Gooseberrv. mildew in 
Ireland. — Dr. Pethvbridge has a paper in the 
April number of Irish Gardenings in which he 
says there are at present about 100 gardens in 
Ireland in which the disease has manifested 
itself. An illustrative map shows that the 
greatest number of cases are in the N.E. of 
Ireland, that the South and N.W. are at present 
nearly exempt ; elsewhere the disease is scat- 
tered. It was first noticed in Antrim in 1900. 
The losses have already been most serious, but 
the disease has been completely eradicated from 
some localities, and spur-pruning and spraying 
with potassium sulphide have had the desired 
results. Spraying, says the writer, must be 
thorough, and it must sooner or later come to 
be regarded as part and parcel of the normal 
operations of fruit-growing. In the case of the 
Gooseberry, the spraying must be begun at once, 
and frequently repeated. It should be needless 
to repeat that bushes seen to be affected with the 
mildew should be burnt forthwith. 

Professor Salmon is indefatigable in 

his endeavours to awaken Gooseberry growers 
to the danger that may accrue from the spread 
of this mildew. The destruction by fire of 
affected bushes, and the necessity for spraying 
with sulphide of potassium (\ oz. to a gallon of 
vvater) are both alluded to. Mr. Salmon quotes 
a letter from Prof. Beach, to show that where 
treatment is begun early, and repeated at inter- 
vals of from seven to ten days, the disease may 
in some seasons he controlled, but that spraying 
is not so efficacious as eradication. Hence the 
advice to destroy affected bushes by fire as soon 
as the disease is detected, and thus check its 
spread. 

During the past week, commencing 

April 1, I have experimented with fresh 
potassium sulphide on some of my Gooseberry 
trees, and I repeated the application yesterday, 
April 6. The solutions used were respectively 
\ oz., J oz., and 1 oz. to 1 gallon of water. We 
have no mildew ; the experiment was to test the 
effect upon the young leaves. No injury has 
been caused by either of the solutions. The 
bushes (one long row) are growing under a row 
of standard Plums and standard Pears. /. 
VdaU. 

The Nurserymen, Market Gardeners*, 
AND General Hailstorm Insurance, Cor- 
poration, Limited. — We are informed that 
the 12th annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of this corporation was held at 41 and 
42, King Street, Covent Garden, on Friday, 
the 6th inst., presided over by the chairman, 
Mr. Harry J. Veitch. The business showed 
an increase in both premiums and interest on 
investments over previous years. The area now 
insured is 85.088.527 square feet of glass, valued 
at ;f 479.631 16s. 3d. A dividend at the rate of 
7} per cent, was declared, together with a bonus 
of 2-J per cent ; /1, 500 was placed to the reserve 
fund, making a total of jf 12,000. Five claims were 
paid during the year. 

The Dahlia News. — We have two Dahlia 
societies in this country, but our American 
friends have surpassed us by the issue of a 
monthly bulletin. The first number comprises 
only four pages, two of which are occupied with 
official details, but the editor deprecates severe 
criticism, and so long as he " does his best in a 
sincere and honest way," he has nothing to fear, 
even though he be **no journalist." The New 
England Dahlia Society was organised Novem- 
ber 2, 1906, for the purpose of promofing the 
culture and development of the Dahlia ; to accu- 
rately determine the several classes thereof; to 
disseminate information and to secure uni- 
formity in awarding prizes at the various flower 
shows ; to establish a standard nomenclature, 
and to award recognition to new varieties of 
sterling merit. All communications should be 
addressed to Mr. Maurice Fcld, 6, Union 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Thk National Chrysanthemum SooieTvs 
Year Book. — The Chrysanthemum Society, fol- 
lowing the lead given it for so many years by the 
Rose Society, has published its first Year Book, 
and we feel sure that country members, indeed 
all the members, will give it a good welcoipe. 
The frontispiece is a capital portrait of the 
popular President, Mr. C. E. Shea, concerning 
whose horticultural career some interesting 
details are given. The editors are Messrs. C. H. 
CuKTis and C. H. Payne, and the following 
subjects are briefly treated upon by the several 
contributors : Chrysanthemums in America 
(C. H. Totty), Chrysanthemums in Decoration 
(Dorothy M. Oliver), Early Chrysanthemums 
from Stool Divisions (Percy A. Cragg), Chry- 
santhemums in Australia (T. W. Pockett), Ex- 
hibition Incurved Chrysanthemums (W. HiGGS), 
Analysis of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society's November Shows, 1905-6 (C. M. Col- 
lingwood). Chrysanthemums for Town Gar- 
dens (Elderbert F. Hawes), Work of the Floral 
and Classification Committees for 1906 (D. B. 
Crane), Market Cbvysanthemums (David Inga- 
MELLS), Single-flowered Chrysanthemums (W. C. 
Pagram), New Chrysanthemums of 1906 (Chas. 
H. Curtis), and New French Incurved Chrysan- 
themums (C. Harman Payne). Writers and edi- 
tors alike are all photographed, and readers may 
therefore obtain some knowledge of the per- 
sonality of the teachers, whilst carrying out 
their precepts. The printing is clear, and the 
paper good, whilst a thick cover in a pretty 
shade of green gives to the book quite an 
attractive appearance. The price is one shilling 
to non-members of the society, and the pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton (not 3/amilton, as printed on title page), 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 

Beautiful Gardens. ~In Beautiful Gardens, 
issued by Cassell & Co., Ltd., Mr. Walter P. 
Wright, horticultural superintendent under the 
Kent County Council, explains how to make 
flower gardens of rare beauty, how to make them 
quickly, and how to make them cheaply. The 
work is enriched with a series of practical plans 
and diagrams, in addition to a large number 
of garden photographic pictures. The book 
contains two coloured and 48 half-tone plates. 

Some Handsome Petunias. — Herr Ernst 
Benary, of Erfurt, forwards a large coloured 
plate of Petunias with the needlessly cumbrous 
name of *' Petunia hybrida grandiflora fim- 
briata '* ; that is to say, handsome hybrid 
Petunias of various colours with fringed petals 
that he has succeeded in raising. These, in 
size and colouring, are worthy of the reputation 
of this well-known firm. 

Gardbnino in Madras. — Sir James Thomson, 
in a lecture bef orp the Society of Arts, says : — 
" Gardening is a favourite occupation with 
many ; every house has its surroundings of 
Croton and other foliage plants and shrubs. 
Rosaries and ferneries are common. Some are 
able to put down attractive lawns ; and in the 
cool weather with care and attention flowers are 
in profusion. The water supply and the easy 
procurements of seeds and plants have, of 
course, made all this a much easier matter than 
it once was." 

Cape Fruit.— The Cape Times of the 18th ult. 
contains a series of interesting illustrations 
which serve to give some idea of the extent and 
importance of fruit-culture in that part of South 
Africa. The figures include representations of 
a Peach orchard, various illustrations showing 
the growth, picking, and marketing of Grapes, 
Peaches, and Figs, the arrangements for cold- 
storage, and for transhipment. 



Royal Meteorolooioal Socie^ty. ^An 
ordinary meeting will be held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W., on Wednesday, April 17th, 1907, at 
7.30 p.m. Papers will be read on the following 
subjects: i. — "Phenomenal Rainfall in Suva, 
Fiji, August 8th, 1906," by Robert L. Holmes. 
2. — "Temperature around the British Islaxlds in 
relation to the Gulf Stream," by Richard 
Strachan. 3. — •• Weather regarded as a Function 
of Climate," by L C. W. Bonacina. 

Johannesburg Parks. — From the report of 
the superintendent, it is evident that great pro- 
gress is being made in the development of parks 
and open spaces, and in the lining of the streets 
with trees. No fewer than ten parks, one com- 
prising a zoological collection, must give no 
small amount of labour to the superintendent, 
Mr. A. H. Stirrat, who holds a certificate from 
the R.H.S. We are glad to see that it is in- 
tended to cultivate representatives of the Trans- 
vaal Flora, and not to copy European models 
too slavishly. 

Transvaal Trees.— In the Transvaal Agri- 
cultural Journal for January is a valuable paper 
on the native trees of the Transvaal by Mr. J. 
Burtt Davy. Attention is called to the dif- 
ferent climatic zones of the Transvaal and to 
the trees which are peculiar to each. In all, 269 
species are enumerated. This list is drawn up 
preparatory to a more complete account of the 
trees and their uses, upon which Mr. Burtt 
Davy is engaged. 

The Action of Frost on Fruit Trees, Ac. 

— The Birmingham Department of Economic 
Zoology would be grateful for answers to any of 
the following questions. In each case, the in- 
formant is desired to give only facts, for the 
accuracy of which he or she personally can 
vouch. When filled in, these papers should be 
returned to Walter E. Collinge, the Univer- 
sity Department of Economic Zoology, 55, New* 
hall Street, Birmingham. I, At what time of 
the year do frosts do most damage? 2, What 
crops suffer most? What parts of the plants are 
damaged? 3, In the case of trees, are different 
parts of the tree liable to be affected differently ? 
(e.g.y upper or lower branches, branches on dif- 
ferent sides?) 4, In the case of sloping ground, 
what aspects have you found most free from in- 
jury from frost, and what aspect most liable 
to damage? 5, Is a garden in which frosts occur 
most frequently necessarily one in which the 
frosts do most damage? 6, In your opinion, is 
the damage done by the actual freezing, or dur- 
ing thawing? Do you think that if the thawing 
took place very grsidually the damage would be 
much less? 7, Which of the following situations 
have you found to be best, and which worst : 
— (a) the bottom of a valley, (b) the side of a 
hill, (c) the top of a hill? 8, Do plants which 
are under trees suffer to the same extent as those 
planted in the open ? 9, In your opinion is the 
presence of moisture in the atmosphere benefi- 
cial or otherwise? 10, Are frosts more injurious 
in the neighbourhood of water, e,g.^ river, brook, 
or pool? In such cases does the size of the 
piece of water make any difference? 11, Have 
you had experience of land near a river? If so, 
have you found any differences between the two 
sides of the river as regards injury by frost? 
If you have observed any differences, state the 
direction in which the river flows and the direc- 
tion of the winds which are associated with 
frosts. Have you had any experience of the 
occurrence of frosts on small islands in river 
or pool? 12, Have you noticed any difference 
between different sides of any large sheet of 
water? 13, Do injurious frosts occur on still or 
windy nights, or both? 14, State the positions 
of any districts which are notoriously free from 



injury by frosts, and of others which are notori- 
ously liable to damage. 15, Are frosts which 
occur after rain any worse than those which 
occur in dry weather? 16, What preventive 
measures have you foimd useful? 17, In your 
opinion are there any varieties of fruit trees, 
&c., which are more resistant to frosts than 
others? 18, Have you observed any differeno© 
in the liability to injury of crops, &c., on dif- 
ferent soils? If so, which soils have you found 
best, and which worst? Any information other 
than that required by the above questions will 
bo useful if it is the result of personal observa- 
tion. Notes made at the time as to direction 
of wind, state of the atmosphere, and position 
of injured gardens would be of great value, 
especially if such notes were made regularly 
by a large number of trained fruit-growers and 
gardeners in different localities. Information 
with regard to any differences between lands 
lying on different sides of a town or village 
would also be very acceptable. 



Piiblloations Reoal ved.— Weston - tuper - Mar§ 
Chrysanthemum Society. Prospectus of exhibitioQ. to be 
held November lA. —Oesterteichische Garten Zeitung, 
UBxch.—Annahn des K. K. Naturhistoruchen Ho/- 
museums. Band XX., l^o. A.—BulUttinodeUaR.Sodeta 
Toscana di OrticuUura. Vol. XH., 3rd Series.— The 
Place of Rural Economy in a University Curriculum. 
An inaugural address delivered at the schools by Prof. 
William Somerville. Oxford.— Proceedings of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Madras. July to September. 
1906. The secretary, Mr. L. E. Kirwan. reports the 
loss of Lodoicea Seychellarum, a Palm unique in 
having grown from the first seed that successfully 
germinated in Madras. Excessive moisture at the 
roots was the cause of its de^th.— Report of the Work 
of the West Virginia Experiment Station, for the 
years 1905 and 1906. Mr. J. H. Stewart, the director, 
tells of useful research and work, chiefly in connectioD 
with the San Jose Scale and other injurious insects and 
growths. — Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Summary of results with vegetables and fruits at the 
station from 1892 to 1907. By E. J. Watson. Much 
of the work was of a " pioneer " description on new 
ground but has been continued uninterruptedly and 
with results useful for future growers.—r** Museum 
Gaxette. March, Contents : Hollow Yew trees, Oak 
tree trunks and their vestments. Moss and Hepatics, 
by Rev. E. N. Bloomfield, and seasonal notes. — How 
Landlords can create Small Holdings. Some examples, 
by L. Jebb ; and The Working of tJte Small Holdings A ct^ 
with suggestions for its amendment, by L. Jebb. — 
Bananas and All About Them, by J. H. Cook. A plea 
for the still more extended use of Bananas, and a 
useful set of recipes for cooking and serving these 
fruits.— r** Report of the Royal Society of St. George. 
This society is still working away to instil patriot- 
ism into all classes of Britons. The Prince of Wales 
is now the president of the society. — Report on 
Botanic Gardens in New South Wales for 1906. Mr. J. 
H. Maiden announces successful alterations in the 
Sydney Gardens and good progress in other depart- 
ments, hindered mostly by Nut grass (Cjrpenis rotun- 
dus), which was eventually overcome. — Annual Report 
of the Forest Department of Madras. To June 30. 
1906. About 180 square miles of forest were added to 
the Presidency in the year. Experiments were nuule 
with exotic and other plants, and *' where all officers 
have worked hard and willingly it womld be invidious 
to mention any particular one." Mr. Brasier's 
report is considered to be highly satisfactory. — 
Revision of the Genus Spilanthes, by A. H. Moore, 
from the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University. — 
Flax Culture, by H. L. Bolley and W. L. Marcey, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Some Facts concern- 
ing Fertilisers and Their Use, by Prof. Harcourt, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. — Insecticides and 
Fungicides, by Prof. Harcourt and Mr. J. L. Fulmer» 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. A very useful 
summary of information on this subject. — Results of 
Acclimatisation Work at the Saharanpur Botanical 
Gardens. Compiled by the late Mr. W. Gollan. 
superintendent, with preface by Mr. W. Moreland, 
director. For years past the Saharanpur Gardens 
have been used as a testing station for exotic plants 
of economic value. The results with the principal 
species under observation are here detailed, and testify 
to the value of the work. — From the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry : Tobacco 
Breeding, by A. D. Shamel and W. W. Cobey ; and 
Seeds and Plants Imported, during 1904>5. 
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NEW NARCISSI. 
The varieties Homespun and Open Face, shown 
in the illustratiaos at figs, 103 and 103, were shown 
by Mr. Dawson. Penzance, at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticullnral Society, on April 8. Home- 
spun (Engleheart), which was recommended a 
Firal-Claas Certificate, is a short-crowned, yellow 
flower of very symmetrical form (sec report of 
Truro Show, p. 2*3). Open Face has also e»- 
qnisite form, a white perianth, and a cemarkably 
Battened corona. 



NOIE COIBEiPOKDENCE. 

{The Editor dots Hot ftOld himulf rtspotuibU or Iht 
opinioni ixfresscd ty Ail correspondinlsj 

I ON Lime TRaia (see p. 221}.— 



Hardv PniMRoaia. — Quite an industry has 

sprung up during the last few years in the culti- 
vation of this modest (lower for market purposes. 
The florist lias turned his atlenlion to raising 
new varieties, some of which are charming ; 
one of these, named Evelyn Arkwright, is £n« 
of form, sweetly scented, and the flowers are 
e»lra large. The Wilson seedlings are elegant 
and most pleasing in colour, ranging from bright 
lavender. blue to deep violet-blue The double 
Primroses are, all free bloomers, and are useful 
for planting in the border or in the rock garden. 
They may be had in white, lilac, purple, 
sulphur, and crimson -col cured varieties. After 
flowering they should be lifted and divided, and 
planted in rich deep soil in a partially shaded 
situation. Mulch and water them during dry 
weather, and transplant ihem to their permanent 
beds in autumn. T. W. Birkinshaw. 



ing would thus be presented I If it be said that the 
cost of so preparing the produce would be too 
great, certainly the public, being thus able to 
purchase greens by weight, every portion of which 
was edible, would gladly pay double the price now 
paid. Still, farther, what a big weight of garbage 
would be saved carting to market. Whilst there 
has been abundant criiidsm of our insular (ruit 
marketing methods, and it is, unfortunately, 
owing to our stolid indifference, still necessary, as 
we seem not to have improved one degree in 
marketing our vegetables. I can see no advance 
on what 1 was familiar with 60 years ago. Whilst 
jiain of the effect of foreign com- 



If any doubt the c 
let them see for themselves what is practised in 
oil' vegetable markets, A. D. 

Fit'JiT-TnEi PnuNiNO.— As a grower of fruit 



branches in elongated form, and the twigs having 
a " witch's besom "-like appearance, in the case 
of some Lime trees bounding the grounds of 
Stillingfleet Vicarage, Eaal Riding of Yorkshire. 
Thou^ Mistleto (Viscum album) was sparingly 
present on the normal branches, tb«re was nothing 
to account for the contortions although there were 
some excrescences, and where, evidently, some out- 
growths had died or been broken off. Thisappeara 
to confirm Mr. Elwes' suggestion that the contor- 
tions were due to the diversion of the sap at the 
particular points where manifestly there had been 
Mistleto which had been culled by the village young- 
sters in previous years. The vicar in residence in 
1S35 was renowned for his tolerance and sympathies 
with the villagers, not the least of his activities 
being the promotion of allotments and small hold- 
ings. Not a cottage was without one or both, in 
addition to a lar^e garden attached to the dwelling 
at the time of the repeal of the Com Laws and the 
advent of the Potato murrain. But to revert to 
the swellings on Ume trees, I may say that similar 
growihsoccurted onbranches of Hawthorn (Cratse- 
gus oxyacantha), on Poplar (Poputuslremulaj.and 
Crabs (Pyrus Malus), Mistleto being present oa 
these trees, and no doubt the swellings were dua 
to the growth being arrested where Mistleto had 
taken root and been removed at some prior period. 
Strangely, no Mistleto existed on Apple trees in 
orchards in the locality. Lime trees, as is well 
known, produce large swellings in the branches at 
the points where headed or pollarded, and this 
increases as the process is repeated, so that the 
growths become club-like, and have a very un- 
natural appearance, as may be seen in the case of 
trees on the north side of the burial ground 
Bttadied to St. Alban's Abbey, near the ancient 
gateway of the once flourishing monastery and the 
present grammar school now being enlarged. G. 
Abbty. : 

Mistleto is remarkably plentiful on 

Lime tiees in the grounds at Hampton Court 
Palace, and the swellings or protuberances men- 
tioned by Mr. Elwes, p. 224, aro abundant. 
Probably one of the worst examples I ever saw 
of these elongated swellings or elbows on tbe 
Lime induced by Mistleto was at Drofimore, 
where one tree, standing almost alone in the 
park, used to present an effective example of the 
evil of allowing this parasite to disfigure and 
injure what would otherwise have been a fine 
specimen tree. I think any person seeing that 
tree, if still standing — and Mr. Page will perhaps 
say if it is— would never permit Mistleto to grow 
on trees under their control. I have often mar- 
velled that this parasite is permitted to infest 
and disfigure the Lime trees at Hampton Court, 
but possibly were the bunches of it so abun. 
dant there removed, some alarmist, through 
the daily papers, would raise a loud cry of 
spoliation. A. D. . 

Mistleto is present on several Lime 

trees here, and in almost every instance the 
branches have become malformed. One tree has 
upwards of &0 of these gonrd.like outgrowths, and 
the appearance is very grotesque. Some of the 
bunches of Mistleto are more than 3 feet or i feet 
through. The parasite is also present on Poplar. 
Oak, Elm. Cratxgus, and Apples, and it was also 
growing on a Horse Chestnut. We have another 
curiosity-a Holly and Ash having grown in 
clos= proximity at the base and a^ialn 10 feet from 
the ground; both trees appear very healthy, D, It'. 



Fig. 101. — NARCISSUS houespun : pbriantr of a lemon shade of yellow, ckowm 

OF DEEPER TINT. (See also p. Z4Z.} 



Chou DC Runic (see fig. 101, p. 342).— If 
Messrs. Jas. Carter & Co. will Anglicise the 
name of this new winter green and call it Russian 
Kale, it is probable that this would greatly tend 
to popularise it. Since the recent R.H.S, meet- 
ing when such remarkable samples of this Kale 
were seen, I have had the pleasure of tasting 
its sprouts cooked, and can verify the opinion 
passed upon it by Mr. S. T. Wright, who stated 
that, having had some cooked, he found it to be 
exceptionally good. No doubt there will be a big 
demand for it especially in localities where winter 
greens of the ordinary type are apt to suffer from 
hard weather. Whenever it becomes a market 
green is it too much to ask of the trade that 
they will depart from the common practice in rela- 
tion to Kafes of cutting Ihem whole, and thus 
sending to market a great quantity of inedible 
matter, but instead to gather the stout leafy stems 
into neat bunches of one pound and two pounds in 
weight, binding each with raffia, and so sending 
Ihem to market. What a revolution in Kale market- 



trees, especially Apples of the best English, 
French, and Russian varieties, I have long come 
lo the conclusion that the regular annual prun- 
ing of fruit trees as practised by gardeners is a 
mistake, that is, if quantity ancl quality are the 
desired objects. I admit that thinning is neces. 
sary every few years, that long branches should 
be shortened, and that cross, awkward growths 
should be taken out, but the annual pruning 
that one sees in most gardens is a mistake. 
Time spent in cleansing the trees from American 
blight, manuring, jtc, is much more prolitabty 
employed. With me many sorts have not failed 
to crop for at least 20 years, and some seasons 
very heavily. Prince Albert and Bramley's 
Seedling are the most proliflc sorts, and the 
trees never fail lo fruit ; on the former varie^ I 
have never been able to get a growth which was 
too strong to fruit. A local authority on the prun- 
ing and growing of fruit trees in Birmingham 
came to inspect my garden, and after doing so 
exclaimed : " [f I had to start again I should 
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adopt yonr sjiMin, lor you get twice the crop, 
and with haU the tit>uble." What he calla mj 

Erinciple may thus be briefiy Bummed up ; 
cepiDg the trees clean, occasional thinning, 
maouring, and then leaving them alone. A. D., 



Whene 



f tbeii 



ult. /. P. 



SPRiNa Broocoli. — When ax the Royal 
Horticultural HaU on March 19 I heard several 
stalemeols respecting the terrible manner in 
which Broccoli had succumbed to frost. With 
us, scarcely 1 per c«nt. all round have failed. 
Our practice is to continue lifting the most 
advanced plants from fha open ground and to 
place them in frames in a position sheltered 



— odorus (CamperAelle Jonquil) and odorus 
rugulosus, the last named flowering about a 
fortnight before the other. The bulbs are 
potted at the end of September, and the pots 
are covered with ashes in the usual way and after- 
wards removed to a frame, in which they remain 
for a foilnight about the middle of November. 
They are next placed in an intermediate house, 
where they remain till they flower. As a rul« 
rugulosus is in flower by the middle of January. 
The very best bulbs can be obtained at 4s. Gd. 
per hundred and very good bulbs for much less. 
We plant them in 6 and S-inch pots, and place as 
many bulbs in a pot as it will conveniently bold. 
Last year on ona occasion we had several ele- 
vated positions to decorate. Pots of difiereni 
varieties of Asparagus were intermiied with 
Jonquils, and the beautiful deep yellow flowers 
of the Jonquils werer allowed to fall carelessly 



from the north and east winds. The following 
Tarieties were grown, and the percentage of 
failures is given: Sutton's Early White (about 

1 per cent.), Snow's Winter White (about 2 per 
cent,). Carter's Spring White, Mammoth (about 

2 per cent,), Slandwell (about 3 per cent.), 
Leamington (none), Model (none). Satisfaction 
(1 per cent.). These eight varieties now look 
well, and ws have been cutting good heads of 
the three first named. One important fact in 
Broccoli cullivalion is to have th« plants hardy 
and well seasoned, and this is best done by 
transplanting them early from the seed bed and 
allowing them plenty of room so that they do not 
become drawn, for Broccoli always winters best 
when it la sturdy and short. W. A. Ceak, 
Zio^ardslee, Horsham. 

Jonquil* A* Pot Plants.— Narcissus odorus 
or Jonquils are so little used as pol plants that 
I ihink there must be many gardeners who are 
not aware of their value in this direction. We 
always grow a good batch each of two varieties 
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over and inierraix with the Asparagus. The 
effect was admired by all who saw it. A. S., 

Birmingham. 

An lMi>oaiTiaN.— Many amaleur and cottage 
gardeners are imposed upon by such swindlers 
as the one Mr. Douglas mentions on p. 211. 
Their plan is to occupy a place in a local mar- 
bet, with a few boxes of very finely. grown 
seedlings (Carnations), all of which have a 
special name and with Ihe colour of the flower 
fully described. They readily dispose of the 
plants at from sixpence to one shilling each to 
ineiperienced men, who cannot delect seed- 
lings from plants raised from cuttings or layers. 
I had under observation last snmmec several 
dozens of these so-named plants, every one of 
which was a n:iserable single variety. Should 
any of these impostors appear in our market 
this year with their, so-called, named varieties, 
I can assure Ihem of a lively reception. V. H. 



WiTHSRiNO OF Plane LaAvta. — I have no 
hesitation in stating that 1 believe Mr. Elwes 
is mistaken with reference to this matter. II 
is not fungus that is the first cause of injury to 
the leaf, but it is cold winds, rain, and bail storms 
—but chiefly winds. Both varieties be indicates are 
liable to be so injured, but Ihe leaf of P, orientalis 
is tougher and smaller than that of P. acerifolia 
and therefore does not suffer so severely from 
wind storms. T. Ckaltii, n'illoit Housi Gardtns, 
SaiiibMry, 

pRUJT PRoaPEOTs roR 1907— I never ro 
member (in ray time of 15 years here as head 
gardener] seeing trees of all kinds look so pro- 
mising. Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Damson*. 
Peaches, Nectarines. Pears and early kinds of 
Apples are covered with fruit buds — it is loo soon 
lo judge varieties of late Apples or Strawberries — 
but Currants and Gooseberries are full of flower. 
Birds have nol been troublesome. The dry sum- 
mer last year, and the short growth made by most 
trees, which was also well matured by the dry 
sunny weather, were all in favour of fruit bud 
formation. We have now lo fear frosts which 1 
hope will not be prevalent while the trees are in 
bloom. Another danger is that stone fruit may 
drop while stotiing. owing to drought at the roots 
dunng the last summer or afterwards, A. J. Lang, 
Wyfold Court. [Various correspondents write to 
the same effect, but the changes and chances are 
too numerous to allow of any safe prediction being 
uttered . — Ed , ] 

SOCIETIES S« 

BOTAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

itmi.%.—Prestnt : Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S. 
(in the chaii). Dr. M, C. Cooke, M.A., Messrs. 
Hans Gilssow, G. Massee, H. J. Chapman, A. 
Worsley, W. Cuthbertson, H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., 
E. A. Bowles, J. T. Bennett-PoB, W. C. Wors- 
dell, G. S. Saunders, and F. J. Chittenden [hon. 
sec.). 

Botanical CertificaUs. — Dr. Masteu reported 
on the plant shown by Mr. Bennett-Foe at the 
last meeting under the name of Thibaudia 
sp. (?). The [>lant proved to be a hitherto un- 
described species of Agapetes, and the name 
Agapetei speciosa had been eiven it by Mr. 
Hemsley. On the motion of Mr. Bowles, 
seconded by Mr, Worsdell, a Botanical Certi- 
ficate was recommended to this plant by seven 
votes to one on the ground of its novelty and 
botanical interest. [Our illustration (flg. 101, p. 
237) shows that it is by no means devoid of 
attractiveness from a decorative point of view. 
—Ed.] 

Narciiiui from Chili. — Mr. Wobslbv showed 
the flower of a variety of N. Taielta, the bulb 
of which he had received from Chili, to which 
country it had evidently be«n introduced and 
had escaped. Mr. Ei.wES said that he had been 
struck by the large number of South European 
plants which had found a congenial home in 
various parts of South America, 

Hybrid Vailola and Hifftaitrum.—Ut. H. J, 
Chapman showed a plant which was raised 
from seed produced from Vallota purpurea 
crossed with pollen from a purple-flowered 
Hippeastrum. The foliage was only just 
beginning to develop, and was stated to 
be very similar to the Vallola in appearance. 
The flowers were large and white with a rather 
broad greenish median vein. About 200 seed- 
lings of this cross had been raised, all ol similar 
habit, and all but three bore scarlet flowers ; 
lli« plant shown and two others, however, had 
while flowers. Mr. Chapman promised to show 
the plant again when in full foliage. The 
reverse cross did not result in the prodiKtion of 

PollfH tif Phaius Hybridi.—Hi. Chapmaw 
observed that when two species of Phaius were 
crossed, the pollen of the resulting plant was 
infertile, but the hybrids produced seed when 
pollinated with pollen from either of Ibe 
patents. The pollen of the hybrids resulting 
from these second crosses was fertile. 

Ccileiia spiitasa.— Dr. Mastxbs drew atleniioa 
lo two plants of thi^ species shown by Mr. 
Smith, of Worcester, which illualraled the great 
variation in the form of the spinous branches 
with which Ihe stems are furnished. So great 
is the difference that the various fonnt had 
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been closcribcd aa distinct species under Ihe 
names Collelia spinosa and C. 'Cruciata or 
bictonensis, but Mr. Barnes, lormeilj' of Die ton, 
many years ago pointed out lo Dr. Lindley that 
On« plant occasionally bore shoots oi both 
types. The present eiamples illuslrated this 
fact, proving that the two species were really 
one and the Bame. 

Diiiaitd Pat alas. —Ut. John Covtts, ot 
Killerton Gardens, sent tubers of Fotatos he 
had received from a cottager, showing in some 
cases watery black marks throughout the flesh, 
and in others holluu'ed spaces. These appear- 
ances were recognised aa due to the attacks of 
the winter rot fungus, Nectiia solani. 

Efftci of tnviTonmml of Primrosi Lcttf.—T)!. 
Masteis showed drawings made by Mr. Chit- 
tenden of a Primrose leaf collected tn Jersey, 
and sent by Mr. F. J. Hanbury. The plant was 
growing on rocks by the sea coast. It was of 
the normal length end breadth, but about a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness, very fleshy, and 
showing many of the anatomical characters 
common to seaside plants. 

Axili prolifiralioH in Carna/iaH.—Mi. G. 
KeiD, of Oxshott, sent a specimen of Carnation 
having a well- developed bud growing from the 
middle of the flower, a well-known phenomenon, 
frequently illustrated. 

Numerous other specimens of diseased plajils 
were received and reported upon. 
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sually good form, notably the stand of '24 
blooms staged by Mr, Ernest Bewlev, to 
whom the challenge trophy valued at £15 was 
awarded. The best 24 bunches of ficwers from 
the open came from the gardens of Captain 
Lewis Riall ; 2nd, (he Hon. Mrs. Bakbv. 

*i4iVi.— Notable 
were those following: — M« 
of Cheltenham, staged Carnations ; Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson & Sons, Newtonards, Co. Down, 
displayed floral designs and Roses. A large 
exhibit of Narcissi, including many of the rarer 
forms, was set up by Messrs, HoGG & Rodekt- 
SON, Mary Street, Dublin ; and another fine dis- 
play of these flowers was shown by Sir J, Goke- 
BooTU, SLigo. In the large concert hall Mr. 
F. W. MooKE contributed Palms from Glas- 
nevin, the chief feature ol a spacious lea garden 
presided over by Mrs, G. M. Ross. Mr. Lrnest 
Bewley displayed foliage and flowering plants 
in a semi-circular manner around the orchestra, 
and for which he was awarded the Society's Gold 
Medal, the same honour being conferred on 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson, Hocg & Robektson, 
Heath Si Son, and Sir J. Gobb-Booth for their 
respective eibibils. 



ing two remarkable specimens. Under the able 
management of the Hon. John Boscawen, bon. 
secretary of the society, the arrangements left 
nothing to be desired. 

The best collection of 30 varieties of Dafiodils 
in commerce,— 1st Priie, Mrs, Walker Tyacke, 
with a flne stand of the best varieties, large in 
siie and very fresh, especially strong in the 

The best collection of 3D varieties of Dafio- 
dil, 'either in commerce or not.— This is always 
thii'^ost interesting class in the exhibition, as 
the stands invariably contain many new seed- 
lings of exceptional merit. Mr. J. C. William* 
staged a very fine collection, including Monarch, 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, Pilgrim, White 
Queen, King Alfred, Homespuu, and 23 un- 
named seedlings. Unfortunately, this stand con- 
tained 29 instead of 3D varieties, and was there- 
fore disqualified, the ]st prize being awarded 
to Mr. P. D. WiLLlAus, whose stand included 
Hero, Jasper, Circlet, Bullfinch, Yvette, Horace, 
Alsace, Ibis, Peregrine, Blood Orange, Gulden, 
Antoinette, Cassandra, Fulgens, Juno, Chaf- 
finch, Incognita, and Miss Mary, This stand 
was remarkable for the excellent condition of 
the flowers, and Horace and Peregrine were 
given Awards of Merit. 

Numerous classes were provided for the 
various sections of Narcissus, among which we 
can only note the following : — 



Fig. 104. — KALE "CHOD de rubsie," awarded a first-class certificate bv the 1 
(See pp. 19Z-lgS ante., also p. 240, 



H.S. AFTER TRIAL AT WISLBV. 



BOTAL HOBTIOULTUBAI. OF 
IRELAND. 

Aful 4, 5. — The somewhat early dates, on 
which the spring show of the above society was 
held, in the Royal University, Dublin, seemed 
to suit the season of tbe Da^odil, large groups 
of which were staged in the entrance hall. The 
show, which was opened by his Excellency Ihe 
Karl of Aberdeen, K.T., was a bright and 
attractive one, the numerous classes being 
generally well filled. 

In the class for nine pot Roses, the premier 
prize of a challenge cup was won by H. S. 
Guinness, Esq., who also led in the class for 
the best table of foliage and flowering plants. 
The best display of Exotic Ferns was exhibited 
by Mr. W. V. Westby. There were, in addi- 
tion, 20 classes for plants in bloom ranging 
from Azaleas to Narcissi in pots, and among 
the exhibits Mignonette was an especial feature. 
The principal prize for cut Daffodils was a 
challenge cup. This was offered for 50 distinct 
varieties, and was taken bv C, M, DovNE, Esq., 
Wexford ; Mr. Reginald T. Hsiris securing the 
2nd prize. ' Mr. DovNE also won the Barr 
Daffodil Cup offered for the best 30 varieties of 
Daffodils; and in this class Sir RocE* Palmer 
and Miss G. C. Whttb were awarded tbe 2nd 



lEE OOBMWALL DAFFODIL AND 
SFBINa FLOWEB SOOIETT. 

Apeti. 5, — This society opened ils eleventh 
annual show on the above date in Ihe Market 
Hall at Truro. Owing to the bitter weather ex- 
pericnced during the past winter, it was thought 
that the exhibition would be a poor one, but, 
fortunately, these fears proved unfounded, the 
entries exceeding those of last year by thirty. 
Daffodils being very late this season, some varie- 
ties that usually grace the show-bench were 
missed, but a large number of beautiful flowers 
were staged, including many seedlings of excep- 
tional merit, that were triumphs of the 
hybridiser's art. 

Hard. wooded, flowering shrubs, in spite of 
the backward season, were present in greater 
numbers than ever before, the new class for 
Acacias producing some pretty exhibits. In the 
classes for hardy unforced spring flowers a great 
advance was made, there being 12 entries, all of 
high merit, many rare and beautiful flowers 
being exhibited, though, for Ihe first time for 
some years, the New Zealand Forget-me-not, 
Myosoltdium nobile, largely grown in this county. 
was absent. Among Ihe new classes were two 
for cut Roses, one for species of Primula, and 
one for Rhododendron plants, Ihe last produc- 



Finest bloom of Parvi-coronati section in com- 
merce,— 1st prize, Mr, E, H. .Williams, with 
Incognita, 

Finest bloom N. poeticus in commerce, — 1st 
Prize, Mrs. W, Tvackb, with Horace. 

Finest bloom of English -raised Magni-coro- 
nati, not in commerce.— 1st Prize. Mr. P, D, 
Williams, with Michael, a cross between King 
Alfred and Emperor, 

Finest bloom of English -raised Medio-coro- 
nati, not in commerce,— 1st Priie, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, with Pure Gold, a well-shaped but 
rather small flower of deep yellow tint, excel- 
lent in shape. 

Finest bloom of English-raised Parvi-coronati, 
not in commerce,— Isl P.iie. Mr. J. C. WlL- 
LiAMS, with a twin-flowered, unnamed seedling, 
white with orange -scarlet cup. Mr. P. D. Wil- 
liams' 3rd prize Medusa, a very similar flower, 
was thought by some judges to surpass the win- 
ner of the 1st prize in excellence. 

Finest bloom of English-raised N. poeticus. 
not in commerce-— Isl Prize, Mr. F. D. Wil- 
liams, with Kestrel, very fine. 

Croup of Daffodil seedlings that have not 
been in commerce more than four years. — lot 
Prize, Mr. C. Dawsok, with Bernardino, Home- 
spun, Pilgrim, a smaller and paler Homespun, 
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(Award of Merit), Red Eagle, white perianth, 
spreading, orange-scarlet cup, and Circlet. 

Collection of 12 hardy spring flowers. — 1st 
Prize, Mr. P. D. Williams, with Caltha poly- 
petala (First-Class Certificate), Iris Willmotti- 
ana, I. tuberosa, I. orchioides, Tulipa Fosteri- 
ana, Trillium californicum, Muscari Szovitzi- 
anum, M. Heavenly Blue, Chionodoxa grandi- 
flora, Anemone blanda Primula denticulata, 
Trillium californicum, Saxifra^a ciliata. 

Collection of six hardy spring flowers. — 1st 
Prize, Rev. A. T. Boscawen, with Fritillaria 
obliqua (First-Qass Certificate), and F. verticil- 
lata. 

Anemones, Primroses, Violets, and other 
spring flowers were shown by various exhibitors. 

Finest plant of Rhododendron. — 1st Prize, 
Mrs. J. P. Rogers, with R. suave, 6 feet across, 
a sheet of bloom. 

Best group of Rhododendron blooms. — 1st 
Prize, Mr. R. Fox, whose success was due to 
two perfect and enormous trusses of Pink Pearl. 

Six cut trusses of Rhododendrons. — 1st Prize, 
Mr. D. H. Shilson. 

Six cut trusses Rhododendrons under glass. — 
1st Prize, Mr. R. Fox. 

Other classes were devoted to single trusses 
and to Camellia blooms. 

Three vases Acacias. — 1st Prize, Mr. C. Hext, 
with A. Drummondi, A. Riceana, and A. deal- 
bata. 

Twenty varieties hard-wooded flowering 
shrubs. — 1st Prize, Sir Arthur Vivian. 

Six varieties hard-wooded flowering shrubs. — 
1st Prize, Mr. W. H. Spottiswoode. 

Mr. J. C. Daubuz and Mr. H. H. Williams 
exhibited collections of Apples not for competi- 
tion ; Capt. PiNwiLL contributed an interesting 
collection of flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, including the curious Euphorbia Wul- 
feni. Mrs. U. Cock sent a large pan of Coelogyne 
cristata, 3 feet across, in superb bloom; Mr. 
P. D. Williams was given an Award of Merit 
for a collection of Primroses and Polyanthi; 
Mr. D. H. Shilson took an Award of Merit for 
Rhododendron Duchess of Connaught, and Mr. 
K. C. Chetwood-Aitken a similar award for 
Acacia pubescens, while Mr. J. C. Williams 
received a Cultural Commendation for his dis- 
qualified stand of Narcissi and Mr. R. Fox was 
allotted the same for Rhododendron Pink Pearl. 

Trade Exhibits. 

Nurserymen's exhibits were especially good, 
and added much to the display of floral beauty 
that brightened the great hall. 

Messrs. R. Veitch & Son, Exeter, whose stand 
was very highly commended, received First- 
Class Certificates for Magnolia Soulangeana 
nigra. Clematis montana rubens, and Nephro- 
lepis todeoides, and an Award of Merit for 
Acacia cultriformis. Among the plants staged 
were Erica arborea, E. lusitanica, E. Veitchii, 
Doryanthes Palmeri, Correa cardinalis, Tricus- 
pidaria dependens, Buddleia asiatica (very fra* 
grant), Grevillea alpestris, G. sulphurea, G. ros- 
marinifolia, and Exochorda Alberti macrantha. 

The Devon Rosery, Torquay, had a fine dis- 
play of pot Roses in full bloom, including Sou- 
venir de Gabrielle Drevet, Meta, Liberty, Mme. 
Chedane Guinoisseau, Mme. Ravary, and Earl 
of Warwick, very highly commended. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons showed a representative 
collection of Daffodils, included in which were 
Peter Barr, Mrs. G. H. Barr, Princess Maud, 
Constellation, The Sisterhood, Dandy Dick, 
Golden Glow, Fairy Queen, Horace, Cassandra, 
Blackwell, Admiral Makarofl, Bridal Veil, Blood 
Orange, Calpurnia, Strongbow, Isolde, Duke of 
Bedford, Ariadne, and Monarch. This stand 
was very highly commended, as was that of Mr. 
G. Reuthe, who showed a very interesting as- 
sortment of plants, among which were Shortia 
galacifolia, Soldanella alpina, Orchis Roborti- 
ana, Erythronium purpurascens, Eriostemon 
myoporoides, Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 
Chionodoxa gigantea alba. Calypso borealis, 
Fritillaria aurea, F. citrina, Bongardia Ran- 
wolfi. Daphne Blagayana, and D. sulphurea. 

Messrs. Cutbush & Son were very highly com- 
mended for their stand, which contained Iris 
Haynei, I. Susiana, I. Korolkowi, I. bucharica, 
Phlox amoena, Anemone alpina, Primula denti- 
culata, Iberis gibraltarica, Antirrhinum glutino- 
sara, Rhododendron Metternichii, Daphne 
Gcnkwa, D. altaica, D. gnidium, D. cneorum, 
Menziezia empetrifolia, Trillium Snow Queen, 



Andromeda polifolia alba, and Bletia hyacin- 
thina. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham received a Cultural 
Commendation for a collection of Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, Hyacinths, and Lilies of the Valley, grown 
in jars without drainage, in a compost of moss- 
fibre and pounded shell, a valuable method of 
culture where flowers are required for indoor 
decoration. 

Novelties. 

The following is a selection of some of the 
more noteworthy from the newer seedling Nar- 
cissi shown : — 

Homespun (Engleheart), a very lar^e circular 
flower of " Princess Mary " form, uniform soft- 
lemon yellow, exceedingly solid and symmetri- 
cal. Probably the finest short-crowned yellow 
Narcissus. This appeared on several stands. 
(See fiff. 102). 

Mr. J. C. Williams showed several first-class 
novelties. In particular. No. 601, with the peri- 
anth white, very ample and shapely, the saucer 
eye of flame red with orange centre; No. 594, 
somewhat similar, but with crown of lighter 
orange; No. 598, an imemnse flower of the 
" Lady Margaret Boscawen ** type, pearly white 
voluminous perianth, lar^e, light yellow cup; 
No. 46c, a remarkable hybrid of triandrus, of soft 
lemon-citron, ex(^uisite in refined colouring ; No. 
42b, a very choice ivory white Leedsii, appa- 
rently overlooked by the judges, medium-sized, 
quite circular and solid, with shallow crown. 

Though not large, yet for excellence of form 
and colour a flower shown by Mr. P. D. Wil- 
liams, and well named " Pure Gold,'* was, per- 
haps, the gem of the show. This evidently 
has triandrus blood in it, and resembles a 
small incomparabilis, but with long, slender 
tube. The entire flower is of pure and brilliant 
yellow. 



sent out under the auspices of the Liverpool 
University to the French and West Afhcai> 
Colonies. A note on this expedition appeared in 
the Journal of the Kew Guild for 1906. He was to> 
have joined an expedition to Africa, arranged by 
Sir Alfred Jones, (or the purpose of investigating 
the cotton-growing possibilities of that country'. 



Circlet (Engleheart) is a. notably round and ^^"^ 
flat Narcissus of model form. Armorel (Engle-/^TQ^pi. 



ENQUIRIES IND REPLIES. 

Will some reader oblige me with hints as to the 
cultivation of South African Droseras, such as 
D. capensis. hilaris, and spatulata? F. D. 

Standard Bays. — Can any reader explain why 
Standard Bays, after doing well for a year or so 
after purchase, commence to " bark " up the stem 
and branches, and the foliage to die ? I have 
potted them in good loam, also Icam and peat. 
They are well protected in the winter under a shed, 
and the stems are wrapped with haybands. They 
have not been dry at the roots. H. T. 

Can any reader inform me of any special plan 
for making a pond to hold water ? The one in 
question was filled last autumn from a water 
company's mains, but is now nearly empty, and 
we propose to clean it out and well puddle it for a 
depth of some 6 inches with clay of a greasy and 
adhesive texture. Will this be likely to prove 
effectual . concreting being out of the question? 
W, y. G. 

ANSWERS TO ^RESPONDENTS. 

• ^ • Tht Editor will be glad to rtuivet for considera- 
tion, large photographs of horticultural suSjects, suitahU 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



heart) is a flower of unusual but very attractive 
colouring. Perianth large and spreading, clear 
white; broad, flattened eye of salmon-orange, 
with velvety-green centre. Incognita is of much 
the same tones, but with more of apricot in the 
eve. The number of triandrus hybrids in the 
show, proves that raisers appreciate the refined 
quality given by this little species. There were 
also several good seedlings shown between N. 
Tazetta and poeticus. 

The poeticus forms were scarcely in bloom at 
the date of the show, but a few good flowers 
were shown of Mr. Engelheart's varieties, such 
as Horace, Cassandra, Herrick. 

Several good new Ajax forms were shown, 
especially by Messrs. J. C. Williams and P. 
D. Williams, the latter gaining the 1st prize for 
this class with a very shapely and well-coloured 
yrilow trumpet. 



(f^bttuarg. 

Nkil Glass.— This well-known Scotch gar- 
dener, who for nearly 40 years was in the service 
of the late J. C. Bolton, Esq., of Carbrook. 
Larbert, passed away on the 7th inst.. in his 78th 
year. Deceased was a type of the rugged Scotch 
gardener, thorough in all his ways and studying 
in all things the interests of bis employer. He was 
a keen competitor at the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Horticultural Shows, and was a noted cultivator 
of vegetables. He retired from active service 
about three years ago. and at the time of his 
retirement he received from a large number of 
his friends a token of the great respect in which 
he was held. R. L. 

Sir Frkdcrick W. Wioan, Bart. — It is 

little more than a month since we recorded the 
death of Sir Frederick Wigan, an enthusiastic 
cultivator of Orchids at Clare Lawn, East Sheen, 
and now the death is announced of bis son and 
heir, Sir Frederick W. Wigan, at the age of 
48 years. 

Leo Far MAR. — The death, by suicide, is an- 
nounced from Soutbsea, of Mr. Leo Farmar. a 
young man (23 years) who at one time was an 
assistant in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 
which place he left in order to go to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Deceased, who has occasionally 
contributed to these columns, was employed on the 
herbarium stafi" at Kew for several years, in the 
capacity of preparer. He left Kew m January, 
1906, and accompanied as botanist an expedition 






Capital for Commencement of a Business: 
Starter. There are two ways open to you to 
start in the business of growing Cucumbers 
and Tomatos for market. The first is to rent 
an acre or so of ground, on which there are 
half a dozen or more low, narrow, well-heated 
glasshouses suitable for growing Cucumbers in. 
See that the houses are in good order before 
taking them on a lease for three years with the 
option to renew the lease for seven or fourteen 
years on the same terms at the end of three 
years. Your present capital (£100) would enable 
you to do this, and with good cultural manage- 
ment and hard work, perhaps place you in a 
position to purchase an acre or more of ground 
and erect thereon a few glasshouses at the 
expiration of three years. Or with the amount 
of additional capital which you can command 
you could purchase the land and erect from 
four to six Cucumber houses on it, the num- 
ber of houses being determined by their 
length. Houses from 100 to 150 feet long 
and 12 feet wide are of suitable length the 
latter length being preferable where the 
shape and run of the ground will permit. 
A No. 2 horizontal, tubular or sectional 
boiler (Robin Hood, Quorn, White v Rose, 
&c.), capable of heating 3,000 feet of 4-inch 
pipe, would efficiently heat a block of six 
Cucumber houses 100 feet long and 12 feet 
wide each, or four houses of 160 feet by 12 feet, 
but the first-mentioned heating apparatus 
is generally used in the heating of com- 
mercial glasshouses. All do the work re- 
quired of them thoroughly when properly set 
and stoked. Four rows of pipes should be 
fixed in each house. You cannot do better 
than put yourself in communication with a 
good horticultural builder and hot-water 
engineer, who has a reputation for the build- 
ing and heating of glasshouses suitable for 
the production of Cucumbers and Tomatos for 
market, stating what you desire, and what is 
your financial position. You should, however, 
retain one-third of the capital at your com- 
mand for working expenses. ^ One man who 
knows his work and is quick about it would 
manage the above-mentioned blocks of houses 
planted with Cucumbers (600-feet run), if 
occasional help is afforded when the 
plants are in full growth in preparing and 
wheeling in soil for top-dressing the ridges as 
soon and as often as the roots push through 
the mould, A man who is young and strong 
and working for himself can get through a 
lot of work during the intervad elapsing be- 
tween sunrise and sunset in April and five 
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following months. W« may add that it is 
desirable to select a situation in a good^ cen- 
tral district, and near to a railway station, 
and where a fairly good supply of water is 
obtainable. In the event of having to send 
your produce to Covent Garden Market, the 
Great Eastern Railway Co. afford specially 
cheap rates for the transmission thither over 
their system, of produce grown in the eastern 
counties, and also for the conveyance of 
manure thereto from the metropolis — advan- 
tages which should have due consideration 
by anyone thinking of embarking in the busi- 
ness of market gardener. In erecting a block 
of any number of Cucumber houses only out- 
side and end continuous walls are required, 
the rafters of the intervening houses resting 
on plates attached to valley gutter boards, 
supported by 9-inch brick piers built at in- 
tervals of about 7 feet, the outside walls con- 
sisting of 4|-inch work with 9-inch piers 8 
feet apart, and built flush with the inside line 
of work, the piers showing on the outside 
affording support against lateral pressure. 
The walls and piers, it is almost needless to 
say, should be on the same level lengthwise and 
crosswise, and be 2J feet hi^h (including plat- 
ing) from the ground line with 7^ feet rafters, 
thus affording low, narrow houses in which 
there will be no difficulty in maintaining dur- 
ing severe weather a minimum atmospheric 
temperature of 70° in each and all the houses 
included in the block, with four rows of 4- 
inch pipes in each, two flows running along- 
side the piers and the returns on either side 
the pathway, a throttle valve being fixed in 
each branch flow pipe forming the connection 
between the bend leading from main into 
branch flows for regulating the circulation 
and due distribution of hot water in the pipes 
in each and every house constituting the 
block. Two good underground tanks snould 
be built right across the several houses — one 
at the bottom (lowest end), and one in the 
middle, for Uie reception and storage of rain- 
water, the tanks being built on the batter 
in 4i-inch work and cemented throughout, 
inlets from glass roofs beinpf provided, as 
well as overflow pipes. ^ It will be necessary 
to erect a small house for raising the Cucum- 
ber plants in, with a sunken pathway and 
7i-feet rafters springing from wall plates rest- 
ing on walls 12 inches high, walls built and 
heated as described above. A No. 1 4 feet 6 
inches long, horizontal tubular boiler, having 
a heating power of 750 feet 4-inch piping, will 
be required to heat this house. Or you might 
find it convenient for the first year or two 
to get an established grower (should there be 
one living within a mile or two of the site 
of your place) to raise the plants for you at 
a small cost per 100, being careful to obtain 
seed of a good strain of the Rochford Market 
or Covent Garden favourite type. You must 
bear in mind that even the best private gar- 
deners have a good deal to learn when they 
commence market- work, even in the growing of 
Cucumbers for profit, and yielding quick 
returns, a fact which is of great importance 
to the man with a small capital. Cut flowers, 
such as Yellow Marguerites, Sweet Peas 
(white, pink, crimson, and mauve), Sweet 
Sultan, Statice and Chrysanthemums also 
yield quick returns, and therefore should be 
grown on available land. These details may 
be of use to you and other readers of the 
Gardeners* Chronicle who may contemplate 
going in for market cultivation. There is 
plenty of available land in the Rochford and 
Kayleigh districts of Essex. 

CovBNT Garden Salesmen : A.H.R. There are 
many firms in Covent Garden flower market 
who receive flowers to sell on commission, but 
at the present time supplies are very abundant, 
We were told on Wednesday mommg by some 
commission agents that thev had written to tell 
senders of some sorts of flowers to discontinue 
as the market was overloaded. All consign- 
ments should be sent carriage paid, and a paper 
in each box, with the name of the sender, and 
the contents stated. Among the established 
salesmen are Messrs. Page and Saunders, Mr. 
Newton. Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. Miles, Mr. 
Gay, and Mr. A. Bird. There are also several 
others, including Messrs. Monro and Messrs. 
Collingridge, Mr. Frederick End, &c. A letter 
addressed to any of these agents at Covent Gar- 
den, London, W.C, will be delivered. 



Figs Diseased : R. W,t Leeds. The injury ap- 
pears to be due to fungus disease, Cercospora 
Bolleana. Bum any leaves or fruits that show 
signs of the disease, and spray the remaining ones 
with liver of sulphur, }oz. to a gallon of water. 

Fruit Culture : C. F. If, as we gather, you 
know nothing about the industries you mention, 
we can only recommend you to study for some 
two years or more at Reading College, the 
R.H.S. garden, at Wisley, or some similar 
institution, ^d then to enter some fruit - nur- 
sery for some months to learn the routine. 

Gardening in the Colonies and America: G. 
N.t A. S., and others. We have nothing further 
to add to the information afforded by Mr. 
Harry Bunyard on p. 191. You may write to 
Mr. Bunyard at the address given. Gardening 
in colonies that are only partially developed is 
chiefly of a commercial kind, for it is only 
in the big cities and more settled parts of a new 
country that much attention is given to private 
and pleasure gardening. Much useful informa- 
tion about Canada and its value as a field for 
emigration can be obtained free from the Agent- 
General for the colony, whose address is 17. 
Victoria Street, London. There is also a 
general Government Emigrants' information 
office, 31, Broadway, S.W. As a rule it will be 
found that success after emigration will depend 
upon the ability of the emigrant to adapt himself 
to conditions to which he is unaccustomed, and to 
his willingness to undertake, if needs be, work of 
a somewhat different nature to that he discharged 
before emigrating. 

Gooseberry Caterpillars : E.T.D. The com- 
mon Gooseberry caterpillar (Abraxas grossu- 
laria). Spray the plants with an arsenical 
poison, such as Paris Green or London Purple, 
at this season, but not when the fruits are 
nearing the ripening stage. 

Grapes from South Africa : WoodS* Co., Provi- 
sion Merchanis, Cape Town. The box of Grapes 
sent us through Messrs. Garcia. Jacobs, & Co.. 
Covent Garden, were in a satisfactory condition 
and bad berries were not numerous. The 
flavour, a pronounced Muscat, was good, the 
berries were large enough to constitute a good 
sample, and the quality was much better than 
that of the ordinary type of Cape or most of 
the Colonial Grapes sold in the fruiterers' shops. 
We suggest, however, that they were packed a 
trifle too green, for the few berries that were 
amber-coloured and riper were much the better 
flavoured. To send them in a riper condition 
would necessitate the use of a finer and softer 
wood-wool as a packing material, but as the 
coarser material is more elastic this could be 
used to line the case in the first instance. If a 
regular supply of such Grapes could be sent to the 
English markets during the early months of the 
year, when home-cultivated fruit is exceedingly 
scarce, no fear need be entertained as to their 
not meeting with a good demand. 

Hyacinths: W, C. The flower-spike has been 
growing too fast in proportion to the scales, 
so that it gets nipped by the scales of the 
bulb which do not separate as they should 
to let the spike through. It is not uncom- 
mon, but it IS difficult to suggest a remedy. 
Cases have been more frequent than usual this 
season, which may be due to the extra warm 
weather in the last week of March. 

MiaDEw ON Vines : /. S. This fungus gener- 
ally appears as the result of a cold, moist 
atmosphere, or of draughts, and as the vinery 
has been used for bedding plants we suspect 
the watering of these has had something 
to do with the appearance of the mildew. 
You have applied sulphur to the pipes but 
this needs care, and should be done when 
the atmosphere is very dry, and at sunset. 
Mix a quantity of sulphur with some lime-wash, 
and apply it to the pipes when they are very hot, 
but do not let the atmospheric temperature in 
the vinery exceed 82**. Keep this high tempera- 
ture for about two hours, and gradually lower it 
and afford a little ventilation. Repeat this on 
two or three evenings, and ventilate rather freely 
on the following days. 

Orchid "Spot *' : /. B. The specimen of Den- 
drobium densiflorum sent is affected with the 
well-known •• spot " or Orchid disease. It 
appears more often in what are known as ever- 
green Dendrobiums than in those which lost 
their leaves during a resting season, which, in 



their case, is duly observed. The evergreen 
varieties do not show by the leaves turning 
yellow that they require a cooler and drier 
resting period, and consequently they are too 
often kept in much heat all the year, and disease, 
similar to that shown on your specimen, is the 
result. Give this section, in future, a reasonable 
resting period when the bulbs have matured 
each season. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants. — We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both ot 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspond eiUs 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Plants: H, V. Both forms of Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. — L. G. P. Lavandula Stoechas, a 
common plant in the Mediterranean region, 
sometimes called in England the greenhouse 
Lavender. — C. S., Glasgow. Selaginella rupes- 
tris— G. L. F. Gagea lutea. — R. C. should ad- 
dress such questions to the editor and not to the 
publisher. 1, Primula vertidllata var. simensis 
(not sinensis) ; 2, Lopezia racemosa. — M. M. A 
very fine variety of Odontoglossum Possii majus. 
— V.O. 1, Oncidium cheirophorum : 2. Onci- 
dium omithorhynchum ; S, Masdevallia trian- 
Stella.— fT. H. C. It is very difficult to name 
Codiaeums, or Crotons as they are called, from 
leaves, the variation on the same plant, as 
shown by some of your specimens, being very 
considerable 1 appears to be C. pictum ; 2, C. 
Mortii ; 3, C. Evansianum ; 4, C. trilobum ; 
5. Cordyline (Dracaena) Baptistii ; 6, Cordyline 
(Dracaena) terminalis — E. C.C, D. Chlorophy- 
tum elatum variegatum. A liliaceous plant, 
allied to Antbericum. It is grown in green- 
houses and stoves, for the sake of its long, 
narrow, but rather thick leaves, which are green 
and white. — T. 0. ]. You send more than the 
number of specimens allowed, and it is against 
our usual practice to attempt to name varieties 
of florists' flowers. A donation for the Gar- 
deners' Otphan Fund would be appropriate. 
1, bicolor Empress ; 2, incomparabilis Sir Wat- 
kin : .H, incomparabilis Stella ; 4, incomparabilis. 
a discarded variety ; 5, Leedsii Duchess of Bra- 
bant ; 6, Barrii Orpheus ; 7, Burbidgei Baroness 
Heath ; 8, poeticus omatus ; 9, Henry Irving ; 
10. Leedsii Palmerston ; 11, Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain ; 12, Tazetta, common Mediterranean 
species. The two unnumbered are Burbidgei 
John Barr and R. Ban*. — T. \V. Gerbera 
Jamesoni. Some improved hybrids of various 
colours are obtainable, and you would do well 
to procure them. — F. R. 1, Dendrobium chry- 
sotoxum ; 2, Erythronium dens-canis : 3. Pul- 
monaria officinalis ; 4, Acacia armata ; 5. Scilla 
siberica; 6. Scilla bifolia. — X, Not Abies Nord- 
manniana but A. Pindrow. 

Pelargonium Leaves : B.P. The spotting is 
probably caused by excessive moisture and de- 
ficient ventilation. No fungus is present. 

Sweet William Diseased: E. H. The plants 
are badly infested with a fungus disease. Puc> 
cinia Dianthi. Burn the entire stock of seed- 
lings, and spray any Carnations or Pinks grow- 
ing near them with liver of sulphur, using half 
ounce to one gallon of water. Perhaps it is by 
means of these last-named plants that the disease 
has been transmitted. Next vear's batch of 
seedling Sweet William should be sprayed with 
liver of sulphur at intervals. 

Vine Weevil : A. A. The specimen is one of 
the commonest of the weevils. Trap them with 
slices of some vegetable, such as carrot or 
potato. They are best caught at night time, for 
they feed in the dark. 

Communications RscErvao. — H. M. V.— E. J. A.— W. K> B. 
— F. M.— S. W. F.— T. Lewis— T. Humphreys-W.Watsoo 
— H. F. McM. (Ceylon).- Director, Kew (many tbank%>.— 
J. Mc. (next weck).-G. F. M.— C. R,— J. C— W. J. M.— 
Chloris.— W. A. C— G. and G.-D. R. W,— F. M. 
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SPRING WORK IN FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS. 

A GENERAL SURVEY. 

WHAT a blessing it is that birds have 
hardly touched a Plum bud this 
season 1 Last year, after a mild 
winter, they played havoc with trees on the 
outside of my Plum plantation, eating both 
fruit and leaf buds wholesale, and to an 
extent quite deforming the trees attacked. 
Now, on April 8, the leaves are expanding, 
and the blossoms are on the point of coming 
out on some varieties, Monarch, my latest for 
fruit ripening, being first, or about abreast 
with Black Diamond, as usual. The trees 
are now safe against birds, although they 
have not been sprayed. So are Gooseberry 
bushes in all but a small piece of land near 
the homestead, where they were attacked 
about the middle of December, but not again 
after they were sprayed with lime, sulphur, 
soft soap, and caustic soda. The rest were 
sprayed on January i8 and 19, as a slight 
attack on some outside bushes was noticed on 
the 17th. No damage has been done since. 
Last season the injury to the bushes from 
bud-eating birds was very serious. 



It would be interesting if other growers 
of Plums and Gooseberries would relate their 
experience as to bud-eating birds during the 
present season. If the exemption noticed 
above has been common where no spraying 
has been done, any suggestion as to its pro- 
bable cause would also be interesting. 

Spraying. 

As the birds left my Plum trees alone, the 
expense and trouble of spraying them with 
a preventive wash have been saved. Almost 
every day since the leaf-buds began to swell 
the trees have been examined in order to see 
if the aphis has appeared. The viviparous 
females are about due, and it is important to 
spray them before they reproduce their 
species; for, if they are not destroyed, their 
young will soon be swarming over the trees, 
safely ensconced in curled leaves. Only a 
solitary specimen has been found at present ; 
but it seems too much to hope that there will 
be an exemption from aphis attack, as well 
as from bud-eating. 

Apple trees have been sprayed recently, just 
before the fruit buds burst, with 4 lb. of 
copper-sulphate to 100 erallons of water, as a 
preventive to scab. When the blossom has 
fallen a second spraying will be given, Bor- 
deaux mixture being used; and a third will 
follow a fortnight later. Scab, as well as the 
aphis, did an enormous amount of damage in 
my plantations last year. 

If the aphis or the Apple-sucker, or both, 
should appear, both Apples and Plums will 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and 
paraffin, the former as a preventive to scab 
in Apples and leaf-blight in Plums, and the 
latter to kill the aphis and the Apple-sucker. 
As paraffin emulsifies with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, the combination should be a safe one, 
or as safe as any effective spray-stuff is, 
absolute safety being out of the question. 
Only two gallons of paraffin will be included 
in a hundred gallons of the wash for us<» 
when the foliage is tender, and possibly three 
gallons when the leaves are fully expanded, 
if any seems to be needed then. Mr. Walter 
Collinge used as much as six gallons in a 
hundred in his paraffin emulsion last year, 
with only slight damage on a second applica- 
tion to Plum trees — ^** really nothing worth 
noting,** he says. But I am very apprehen- 
sive of the action of paraffin on foliage. If I 
sprayed for the insects alone, I should prefer 
a wash composed of 12 lb. each of soft soap 
and quassia to 100 gallons of water. 

Where caterpillars are troublesome, 3 lb. of 
arsenate of lead should be added to the 100 
gallons of wash, if they put in an appearance, 
or, in any case, after the blossom has fallen, 
if the Codlin moth caterpillar is usually 
present in the plantation. In my isolated 
situation the pest last named has not been 
encountered. 

Spring Pruning. 

The advantage of leaving newly-planted 
Apple trees to be cut back at the beginning 
of April has been obvious when the work was 
done. As the buds were on the point of 
bursting, it was easy to select the most 
vigorous pointing in the right directions to 
be left just below the cutting, and to detect 



the fruit buds, which are not all obvious on 
young trees of some varieties when they are 
entirely dormant. Nicely branching Golden 
Spires were found in many cases with fruit- 
buds developing all along the shoots of last 
year's growth, and these had to be cut back 
nearly to the stems, to get down to leaf buds. 
One row of trees of the Lord Grosvenor 
variety, has been left not cut back, in order 
to notice the results of deferring the operation 
until the second spring after planting. Not 
being a believer in the advantage which some 
growers claim for this plan, I expect to find 
the growth of this row less satisfactory than 
that of the two rows of the same variety on 
either side of it. 

Stocks of Trbbs. 

Particularly noticeable is the superior 
growth of young trees budded or grafted on 
the crab-stock to that of those which were 
raised on the Doucin, taking the same varie- 
ties into comparison. The former are admir- 
able specimens of well-furnished two-year-old 
trees, with fairly long and sturdy young 
branches, while the latter, particularly in 
cases of not very free-gtx>wing varieties, have 
shorter and more slender branches, less regu- 
larly and suitably placed. Lane's Prince 
Albert, for example, on the crab has strong 
growths sufficiently upright in direction, 
while on the Doucin its growths are of a 
spikey character, mostly pointing either hori- 
zontally or even downwards. Experience 
convinces me that the crab is the stock for 
trees in my fields, as those on the Paradise 
do not make enough wood, but tend to fruit 
prematurely and excessively. The Doucin 
was tried as an intermediate stock, but the 
crab will be used for the future, except for 
cordons, for which the Paradise will be used. 

The superiority of Quince to the Pear 
stocks for cordon Pears is another subject of 
observation. The trees on the Pear stocks 
were not intended for cordons, but, as they 
seemed likely to develop fruit-spurs well from 
close to the ground level, some of them were 
planted as maidens last autumn. Not one 
will blossom this year, whereas nearly all the 
maidens on the Quince stock are showing 
blossom buds. 

Grafting. 

The grafting of Apple stocks is now fin- 
ished. To cover the grafts, the good old mix- 
ture of clay, cow dung, and finely-cut hay 
chafif was chiefly used. For stocks grafted 
close to the ground, it seems to me preferable 
to grafting wax. On the whole, it gives less 
trouble than wax, which has to be prepared 
in the first instance, and heated afresh on 
each application. It costs practically no- 
thing, whereas wax is expensive. As for 
wax that can be used without heating, it is 
easy enough to put on, but very troublesome 
to get off. 

Developments. 

This season has been pronounced a very 
backward one for fruit development It was 
so until after the middle of March ; but the 
splendid weather of the last eleven days of 
that month and the first few days of April 
brought vegetation forward so rapidly that 
all kinds of fruit are at least as forward at 
the time of writing as they were a year aga 
A Working Grower, Sussex, 
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NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

STROBILANTHES MICHOLITZI. N. Sp.' 

This is a pi«tty litll« half-shrubby plant, with 
lanceolate l«flves, and aiillary racemes of wbite 
flowers arranged in white cones of rounded 
bracts. The abundant bracts give it a remark- 
ably pretty appearance, and it is well worth cul- 
tivation. It is a native of Sumatra, where, on 
the east coast, Mr, Micholitt discovered it. This 
charming plant seems rather difficult to culti- 
vate, as it has somewhat of a habit of dying 
away after flowering ; but this will doubtless bi 
obviated by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, who 
have the plant in cultivation. 

It is a half-shrubby plant, 3 or 4 feet in 
height ; stem fonr-angled, dilated at the nodes ; 
leaves opposite, 6 inches long 2 inches wide, but 
one much larger than the other, lanceolate or 
ovate-lanceolate acuminate at both ends, crenu- 
late, nerres six pairs ascending, scabrid, hairy 
along the nerves, beneath pubescent, hairy, 
petiole 1 inch long. Racemes axillary sttobili- 
form, shortly peduncled, very numerous, } to 
eventually ] inch long. Bracts rounded witb a 
cuneate base, upper edge recurved, white tipped 
with gieen, ^ inch long, } inch wide, scabrid, at 
length glabrous. Flowers shortly projecting from 
the cone, white. Calyx base shortly tubulai above, 
split into six linear acuminate unequal lobes, 
narrow, glabrous, with a mucro-like trichoma 
projecting from the top of each. Corolla shortly 
funnel-shaped, lobes rounded, lower lip a little 
longer than uppiei one. Stamens projecting, four, 
filaments slender, much longer than the corolla, 
anthers oblong. Capsule ovoid, not stalked, 
with a tuft of hairs at the tip. H. N. S. 



If any of your readers care to make the ex- 
periment, I shall have some bulbs to offer them 
in exchange next autumn, F. Denis, Bataruc 
lis Bains, Hirau!/, France. 

[This Narcissus is figured in Parkinson's 
Paradiius, Moggridge's Conlribnliens to the 
Flora of Mailani, plate 71 (18711, as well as in 
Buibidge's Narciui, plate xxviii., and Coste's 
Ftari dticriplive, loin. 3 (I89S), n. 3,555. From 
Moggridge's CanlribHliom we cite the following 
interesting note : — 

" Narcissus dubius, Gouan, is one of the 
grateful exceptions to the rule among Narcissi, 
for it is fonnd in wild, rocky silualiuns in the 
mountains near Toulon and Hy^es, and never, 
as far as I know, in cultivated ground." 

Mr. Ktoggridge remarks that the plant is very 
variable, and adds : " 1 would suggest to eipeii- 
menlalisls that a series of observations, noting 
the character of seedlings from the earliest and 
the latest Sowers of individual plants, might 
lead to interesting and valuable results. To 
make the expeiiments complete, both the first 
and the last flowers should be fertilised with 
pollen from a distinct individual of the same 
species, and should be protected from insect 
agency. N. dubius, Gouan, is not found in 



NARCISSUS DUBIUS. 

The neighbourhood of Montpellier is rich in 
Narcissus, On the edges of the ditches and the 
small streams the Tazelta Narcissus is especially 
abimdant. It is also found in damp meadows, 
frequently in company with Narcissus poelicus, 
and crossing with this species yields interesting 
natural hybrids that a little while ago were in- 
troduced into trade under the name of " Poetaz." 
These hybrids are not rate in the fields of Lattes, 
situated some miles from Montpellier. 

In my opinion, the most interesting of them 
all is the Narcissus dubius of Gouan. This is a 
Tazetta in miniature, with small, creamy-while 
flowers, of a delicate perfume far less penetrat- 
ing than that of Tazetta. Instead of preferring 
moist situations, it is found only in cal- 
careous and dry soils fully exposed to the sun. 
It grows near Cistus Monspeliensis and Ciilus al- 
bidus, Genista scorpiurus, Helichrysum Stoechas 
and other plants in dry and sunny ground. It 
should be possible, given suitable conditions, to 
cultivate it in England. It must not be for- 
gotten that the climate of Montpellier is de- 
cidedly cold in winter. Barely does a year pass 
when the thetmomeler does not, on several 
days, fall to 10° C, or even lower (U° F.). 

This Narcissus, if planted in calcareous soil, 
in a dry and sheltered position, and allowed 
complete rest from the end of summer to Feb- 
ruary, certainly might be grown in England. 
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of very good shape, -and well coloured. • The 
dish of Wagener looked as if it would keep for 
a long time. This is a rate Apple in Cornwall ; 
such a valuable late kind should be given a trial 
wherever possible. Blenheim Pippin had just 
begun to shrivel. The fruits of Lord Hindlip 
were both highly coloured, and sound. The 
dish of Beauty of Keul was of good siie and 
finish, but just' beginning to show signs of decay. 
Other noticeable dishes were Dumelow's Feed- 
ling, AHiiston (veiy large fruits), and Bess Pool. 
From Pencalenict, H, H. Williams, Esq., sent 
II dishes of very fiim, sound Apples, all of 
good form and very clean skin. The most con- 
spicuous were Adams' Peannain, Allen's Ever- 
lasting, Bess Pool, a medium-sized angular fruit, 
very brightly streaked with r«d, Boston Russet^ 
very highly coloured, Old Nonpareil, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, and Sturmer Pippin. A. C. Barlltlt. 

APPLE "ONTARIO." 
Theke is probably no cooking AppU cultivated 
that retains its freshness, firmness, and exquisite 
flavour after being cooked as this variety does 
through the months of April and May. It is also 
a constant and prolific bearer, and is adapted 
for any method of training. T. Challis, Wilton 
Hemt Gardens, Salisbury. 

LATE APPLES. 
I KNCLOSE a fmit of each of the Apples men- 
tioned by me on p. 223 :— Brantley's Seed- 
ling, M^re de Manage, Newton Wonder, 
Lane's Prince Atbeit, Annie Elizabeth, Tibbel's 
Pearmain, BlenhEim Pippin, Dumelow's Seed- 
ling, and Beauty of Kent. W. H. ColUll, 
Hunlikam Caurl Gardms, Daianskiri. [These 
were good specimens, and in appearance as fresh 
a.3 they could have been in October. — Ep.] 



Italy or along the Riviera ; but from Mount 
Coudon to the westward, at Marseilles, Avignon, 
Pom du Gaid, and Bione, in Hi^rault (Gren. et 
Godr.l, Ail, in Provence (Herb. Gay!), in Cor- 
sica, at Ajaccio (Bourgeau I), near Mont Cada 
about 21 miles north of Barcelona (Bouigeau I 
in Heib. Cay ; this label and that of the preced- 
ing specimen being written by M. Cay), 
Pyrenees, and Greece (Nyman)." — En,] 



pcotruii alUfl ; calyce tail lubulato superne fiaso, lobii 
linearibu* MDminail) Inaequilihni ; cocolU breviierinfuni 
Ibolitacmi, lobls mlunditii; (Uminibai, 4 prDlrud), fi] 
meniiB conlU toniiorlbat, uitbeiia oblopgit; capjula ovoidi 
baud pcdicetku, Stuulia in oia orienuli lMi«bolitt> I 
H. RulU,. 



FRUIT RERISTER. 

LATE APPLES IN CORNWALL. 
Two meritorious exhibits of Apples were made 
at the Cornwall show held at Truro on April 5th. 
J. C, Daubuz, Esq,, sent from Killiow, West of 
Truro, 35 dishes. Cornish Aromatic is a variety 
which, although considered by growers in the 
home counties to be of second quality, is justly 
esteuned in Cornwall, where it usually bears 
well. It is a good -flavoured, angular fruit, of 
medium size, streaked with russet, and one that 
;oeps well ; probably in the more eastern coun- 
ties this variety misses the abundant moisture 
of Cornwall. Newton Wonder was represented 
by fine fruits, and Bramley's Seedling was also 



VEBETABLES. 

EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

In order to have a good supply of Cauliflowers 

to follow the spring Broccoli, a sowing should 

be made at the end of August and another at 

the middle and end o[ September. These sowings 
should be made on good soil and in an exposed 
position, so that the plants will be robust. 
When the seedlings are far enough advanced 
for transplanting, they should be planted singly 
in firm ground where they will winter. By the 
time they are ready for tiansplaniing, it will be 
seen which of the three sowings is best suited for 
the purpose. They should be planted in firm soil 
on a border and where cold frames or tome tem- 
porary shelter can be placed over them if neces- 
sary. I believe in planting some in cold frames 
and others on an open plot which is protected 
from cutting winds. Our exposed plants this 
season have withstood the weather well and are 
as sturdy as could be desired, and can now be 
shifted without fear of being cut down by spring 
frosts. Plants that are raised and grown in heat 
suffer most in this respect. Good varieties for 
winter work are Sutton's 1st Crop, Magnum 
Bonuni, Purity, Universal, and \Vbile Queen. 
As its name implies, Isl Crop is the earliest and 
is often ready for use before the Broccoli is 
finished. This Cauliflower requires using as 
soon as it is fit, otherwise it loses colour and 
soon opens and becomes unfit for the table. 
Magnum Bonum, which follows, is very fine and 
is available for a considerable time. Carter's 
Mont Blanc is another good Cauliflower ; its 
" head " is well ptotecled by foliage and the 
vegetable lasts a considerable time in good con- 
dition. It is particularly suitable for a heavy 
soil. Carter's Forerunner is an early variety 
of first-class quality, and one of the best for 
spring sowing. Carter's Extra Early Autumn 
Giant is useful to fill up the gap between vety 
early and late varieties. It is more compact 
and a month earlier than the old Autumn Giant, 
and is a capital Cauliflower to withstand the 
drought. W. A. Cenk. 
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NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 

Qreenhoubk and Conservatory Con- 
struction AND Heating. By Paul N. 
Hasluck. Cassell & Company, Limited, 
Lx>ndoD. 
This small work consists of 160 octavo pages, 
half of which number is occupied with engrav- 
ings and diagrams of various kinds of horticul- 
tural erections with sundry methods of glazing, 
and numerous kinds of heating apparatuses, 
advertisements and index. The contents are ' 
«mbodied in nine chapters, in which the fol- 
lowing subjects are dealt with: — The Principles 
of Greenhouse Construction, Horticultural 
Class and Glazing, Lean-to Greenhouses; 
Lean-to Conservatories ; Span-roof Green- 
houses, Dome- roof Conservatory ; Conservatory 
and Verandah, Window Conservatory, Heating 
Greenhouses. Details in the preparation and 
fixing together of all portions of woodwork 
necessary for the erection of various kinds of 
conservatories, greenhouses, &c., are given and 
freely illustrated. Elementary instructions as 
to the cutting of sheet glass, and the fixing of 
the panes in the woodwork, with and without 
putty, are given and illustrated at pages 13 to 
20. A chapter on heating occupies fifty-one 
l>ages of letterpress, in which are included 
seventy-eight illustrations and diagrams of 
boilers, &c., but out of the sixty-six heating 
apparatuses illustrated, such well-known and 
efficient boilers as the Thames Bank horizontal 
tubular, the upright tubular, the Robin Hood 
and others are not included. In this chapter 
many useful and practical hints are given 
regarding the most suitable kind of boiler to 
be used for the heating of glass structures of 
various shapes and dimensions, and on the 
making of joints in hot-water pipes, but we 
cannot agree with the author in his statement 
(p. 136) that " the rust joint is generally adopted 
for large work, that the rubber ring joint is also 
in general use, and that Portland cement is 
occasionally used," adding " that the practice 
can only be condemned." Practical experience 
goes to prove most conclusively that this state- 
ment is wrong, for the cement joint when 
properly made is the cheapest, most quickly 
made, most efficient, lasting, and neatest joint 
used for connecting lengths of hot-water pipes, 
and quite 90 per cent, of connections made in 
recent years consist of joints made of cement 
and rope yarn. The rust joint is quite out of 
date, as also are the red and white-lead putty- 
made joints, which the author says at page 138 
*'are extensively used," alternate layers of yarn 
and putty being caulked in, finishing off with 
putty.** Joints made of iron borings, powdered 
sal ammoniac, and sulphur, red and white lead 
and yarn, were extensively used 30 or 40 years 
ago before the efficacy and simplicity of cement 
and yam-made joints became generally known. 
The remarks on the heating of a block of six 
forcing houses at pp. 152-3 are clear and prac- 
tical, but instead of having the cold-water supply 
cistern fixed near to the boiler as recommended, 
we should prefer having it fixed inside one of 
the houses at the highest end farthest from the 
boiler, connecting the cistern with the return 
pipe, making the connection with one of the 
recently-introduced " saddle clips," and a 
1^-inch expansion pipe, instead of the 3-inch or 
4-inch recommended, and this should be fixed 
in the front casting (whence the two flow-pipes 
proceed) inste id of in the 6-inch main flow-pipe. 
This pipe should be taken up to a height of at 
leas^ 12 feet above the supply cistern, with a 
bend or T-piece on top to prevent hot water 
being wasted in this direction. The author is in- 
correct in saying that the heat in the mains con- 
tinued round to form one pair of side pipes in a 
block of commercial glasshouses arranged as 
stated at pp. 153-4 cannot be regulated by ^ 
valve without affecting the whole apparatus. 
It is quite essential to the securing of a proper 
and equal circulation and distribution of hot 
water in each and all of the flow-pipes that a 
throttle valve should be fixed in each. 



The Principles of Horticulture. By 

Wilfred Mark Webb. F.L.S. Blackie & Son. 
** This little book is intended to form an intro- 
duction to the theoretical side of horticulture, 
and has been written primarily for the benefit 
of those engaged in its practice." The require- 
ments of young gardeners and beginners have, 
therefore, been mainly considered, and the 
author's experience as a teacher and demonstra- 
tor to garden-pupils has served him in good 
stead. The importance of drawing, as an aid 
to observation and study, is rightly insisted on. 
Artistic representations are not needed, and the 
pupil must not, in his drawings, allow his fancy 
to prevent him from delineating, as exactly as 
possible, what he sees, rather than what his 
imagination suggests. Exact accuracy is not to 
be expected, though it should always be aimed 
at. As the pupil's manual facility and his faculty 
of observation become developed, so will his 
sketches improve in value. It is only a small 
proportion of young gardeners who have the 
opportunity of attending technical schools and 
laboratories, and, therefore, only a few will be 
able to make use of a compound microscope, 
and to acquire the means of preparing objects 
for microscopical examination. A great deal 
may, however, be done with a sharp pocket 
knife and a magnifying glass such as no gar- 
dener should be without. With their aid not 
only may the construction of most flowers be 
readily made out, but often the nature of hairs 
and scales, the appearance of cells as, for 
instance, in the pith of the elder, the spiral 
vessels, the root-hairs, the pollen-grains, and 
various other details can be determined with 
facility. The text-book, or, better still, the 
lecturer, can explain the uses of these several 
parts, and thus add greatly to the interest of 
the practical work of the garden. To dig a 
vegetable quarter, water a pot plant, open a ven- 
tilator, shade a greenhouse, may be all learnt 
mechanically, but, unless intelligence is brought 
to bear upon these duties, they become mere 
tasks and toils to be completed as soon as 
possible and replaced by some more congenial, 
even if less profitable, occupation. Infuse in- 
telligence into these proceedings, and what was 
a task becomes a pleasure. Let the gardener 
think of a plant as it really is, endowed with 
life, always at work while life lasts — feeding, 
breathing, growing, transmitting, manufacturing, 
storing — and the interest of gardening becomes 
enhanced. Let him bear in mind also the practi- 
cal importance of recognising the effect of vari- 
ous degrees of moisture, heat, light in relation 
to the growth of plants, and the value of what 
some disdainfully call theory will become 
apparent. It is essential to be able to do a thing, 
but to do it well requires intelligence as well as 
mechanical facility. From this point of view, 
Mr. Webb's little book will be of great assist- 
ance to young gardeners, especially to those 
who have the opportunity of spending a short 
time in a technical school. A great deal must, 
in any case, be taken on the authority of the 
teacher. Not many of us can prove for our- 
selves that lime is necessary for the formation 
of nuclei, or potash for that of starch. These 
things must, in most cases, be taken on trust, 
and hence it becomes essential that the teacher 
and text-book writer sho\ild be worthy of con- 
fidence. The present work bears such a test 
well ; the text is lucid, the illustrations instruc- 
tive. Chapters on insects and insecticides are 
furnished, and a complete list of the natural 
families is given according to the system of 
Engler. This is in many respects an improve- 
ment on the CandoUean sequence, which was 
followed mainly by Bentham and Hooker. The 
collocation of Sarracenias, Nepenthes, and 
Droseras in one group, however, is made for 
physiological reasons only. Morphologically, 
these groups are wide apart. To place them 
together will puzzle the young gardener who can 
also not be expected to understand the meaning 
of ** leptosporangiate " Ferns. The book is 
provided with a full index, and is one that 
should find a place in every garden library. 



PLANT NOTES, 

PRIMULA ALBA, PLENA. 
This old garden plant is a very beautiful sub- 
ject when well cultivated, blooming from early 
December if given a light position near the 
glass roof, and continuing in flower up to early 
March. As the plants are novf past their best 
condition, the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
with a pair of sharp shears or a large pair of 
scissors, and the pots be surfaced with a mix- 
ture of chopped sphagnum and leaf-soil, with 
the addition of a little silver, or clean river sand. 
The new soil should be mounded well up around 
the stem of the plant, in order to encourage the 
development of new roots, so that when the 
plants are divided towards the end of May, each 
little offshoot shall be well rooted. The pots 
should be stood moderately close together, the 
most suitable place being in a north pit, and as 
near to the glass as convenient to prevent the 
leafstalks from becoming unduly lengthened. 
The top-dressing must be kept moist by daily 
damping with a rose can, both in the early 
morning and again in the afternoon. It is good 
practice to drop the pots into others of a 
larger size, by which means about 2 inches extra 
space is afforded for this surfacing, which does 
not get washed aside. In dividing the plants 
later, care is required, and a sharp knife should 
be used, or many of the tiny white roots will be 
injured. Pots 3 inches and 3^ inches in diameter 
will be found suitable for the offsets. Do not 
press the soil too firmly at this potting, and re- 
turn the plants to the pit, or place them' in a 
frame, where they must be kept close for a fort- 
night and be shaded during bright weather. If 
the plants are watered when potted, a light 
sprinkling overhead with a fine rose can or with 
the syringe twice daily on fine days will supply 
all the moisture required until ventilation is 
given. The usual compost afforded single varie- 
ties of Primulas will suit the plant under notice, 
and pots 5^ inches in diameter are quite large 
enough for the final shift in June. /. Mayne. 

BEGONIA LIMMINGHEII. 
As an ornamental plant for cultivating in hang- 
ing pots and baskets, this species can scarcely be 
recommended enough, the abundance of its 
flowers making it a striking object. The plant 
should be grown under warm greenhouse condi- 
tions in porous, moderately rich soil. It may be 
increased by cuttings of 3 to 4 eyes, taken at the 
end of January or beginning of February. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 



Rhyncanthus Johnianus, SchUchttr.—A perennial tuber, 
oas herb with sheathing lanceolate leaves, dense flower 
spikes, with overlapping scarlet bracts and yellow flowers. 
It belongs to the Zingiberaceae. Introduced with Thunia 
Marshalliana from Moulmein to the garden of Mr. John, of 
Andemach.— Gar<<n Flora, March 1. 

Impatiens OnvxKi.~~Le Jardin, March 6. 

Begonias, Wintbk-plowbrino.— Gar<<#n, March 16. 

Ross, Dean Hole.— H.T., pale yellow, deeply flushed 
with rose-pink.— //of/u:M//Mrc, March 9, 1907. 

Apple, Friandisb.— An early. Pear-shaped Apple, yellow, 
strongly flushed with red : flesn delicate, highly flavoured. 
^Revue dt I' Horticulture Bdgt. 

Pear, Belle Guerkndaise, a seedling raised by M. Dion. 
Fruit large obovate citron yellow, flesh white, flavour 
eicellent, comparable with that of Doyenne du Cornice ; 
season, October-November. — Rexm* Horttcole, March 16. 

Iris pumila.— 1, Die Braut (the Bride); S, Brautjungfer 
(the Bridesmaid). White varieties of Iris pumila.— I)m 
Garten WeU, March 23. 

Anthvllis MONTANA.— Jl/d//«r'i Deutscfu Gdrtmr Zeihin^^ 
March S8. 

Paedbrota Bonarota. — Gdrttur ZeUung^ March 98. 

(Enothbra Havardi.— Gdifivr Zeihtng^ March 38. 

Pbntstemon linarioioes.— Garffwf Zeihmg, March 28. 

Chrysopsis villosa var. Rvrtznu— Cdrtner Ztitune, 
March 28. 

Sweet Peas. Helen Lewis and Miss Audrey Crier.— 
Garden, March 80. 

Acacia pooalyriifolia.— i?#vw« d4 V Horticulture Beige, 
April 1. 

CoRiARiA tbrminalis —Revui HorticoU, April 1 ; Card. 
Chron., 190B, part ii., p. 282. fig. 119. 

HvPERICt'M CALYCINUM, PATULirM, PERFORATUM and 

r'..*n^V'<. —Gardener, March 80. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

• ERYNGIUM PROTE^FLORUU, 
This veiy remaikable species is nndaubtedly 
one of th« beat of lecent iaUodnctions. The 
pUnt ii quite difierent in general appearoiUM 
fiom the Eiyngiums of the Old Woild. II is 
somewhat like a Biomeliad in appearance, aad 
in habit resembles the Eryngium of the Andes 
of South America- 
Mr. C. A. Purpus first collected it in tbe sub- 
Alpine region of Mexico, where it occurs near 
the tree-limit, at an elevation of between 11,000 
and 14,000 feet, in damp silualions, and often in 
close proximity to Pinus Haitwegi, the Pine that 
is found at tbe greatest altitude in that district. 
It was also discovered growing, often in masses, 
on open grassy spaces and amongst rocks. 



shoot bears at the end one or two flower-heads, 
which spring from a silvery- white sheath having 
a diameter of from 7 to 8 inches. The flower- 
head* are light blue, 2 to 3 inches long, uid 
fully 11 inches across. These blue flowers, 
enveloped in their broad, silvery-white sheaths, 
produce a beautiful contrast of colour. Tbe 
flowering begins in August and i 



No special cultuie is necessary for this 
Eryngium. Loamy, peaty soil, with leaf-mould, 
and a somewhat damp situation, suit the plant. 
best. It is very suitable for setting in groups on 
a rockery, and also looks well when planted 
singly on turf. Tbe plants are specially valu- 
able as producing an effect that is as striking 
as it is beatitiful. Their natural 
I elevated, mountainous regions renders 



your opinion ip, 2D4) — " tb« abonduice, and 
especially the qnatitj, of tbe crop, which are 
the first consideratioQs." 

With regard to present site of pmned and on* 
pruned trees, our lesults mainly agree with tboss 
given by Mr. Pickering, with Apples, Pears, and 
Plums severally, the difiecence between tBe 
pruned and nnpruned Plunu (The Czar) being 
nearly 100 per cent. Pears {Williams' Bon Chre- 
tien) also show a great difierenoe in size between 
the pruned and unpenned trees. Apples (Lane'a 
Prince Albert) show tbe least difference, but it 
is clearly defined. The trees of each kind of 
fruit only slightly pruned are intermediate in 

Bnt is this difference in size after a period 
of only eight or ten j^ars remarkable? Con- 
sidering that properly-pruned bush trees (the 



Fig. io6.— ERVNaiuM prote^ploruu, a new s 



S FROM MEXICO: LEAVES StLVERV-H 



Eryngiam proteKflorum grows as a spreading 
bushy herb, from 12 to 16 inches high, the flower 
spikes rising to a height of some 3 feet. 

The linear leaves are of a silvery-green colour, 
from 10 to 24 inches long, and from half an inch 
to 1 inch wide. They diminish to a point at the 
tip, and are furrowed lengthwise with fine white 
ribs. On both edges of the leaves are set, about 
half an inch apart, white spines, each about 
three-quarters of an inch in length. They form 
patches of white, and so produce a striking con- 
trast with the silvery-green of the leaves. 

The leafy flower spikes average 3 feet in 
height. They are mnch-branched, and each 



them tolerably hardy, and only in the northern 
and colder districts of Europe will the plants 
need protection in tbe winter. This fine species 
of Eryngium has been introduced into commerce 
by Mt. C. Sprenger, of Vomero, Naples. A. 
Purput, Insfetlor of Iht Botanic Garden af Darm- 
iladt. 

PRUNING AND NON-PRUNING 

OF TREES. 

Mv annnal report on the county experimental 

garden here being yesterday received from the 

printer, I hasten to send a copy to you, because 

on pp. 12-13 you will find results confirming 



above remarks apply to bush trees only) annn- 
ally have from a half to three-fourths of their 
total growth removed at the summer pruning or 
winter pruning, or at both, how can they become 
so large in a restricted time as nnpruned and 
equally healthy trees growing under equal con- 
ditions in all other respects? "It would be as 
reasonable to expect a man woo took two or 
three steps backward out of every four paces he 
took forward to reach his goal in the same tinte 
as a man of equal speed who marched straight 
to the goal. But with regard to the amount of 
wood annually removed from the pruned trees, 
if they were credited with the length and weight 
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of (hc?e piunings, there can be 

(an prnned trees would easily be 

veigbl. The latler statement is in accordance 

•ith yoni sUlemont— and all my experience in 

pnuung fruit trees— and bears out your opinion 

"that pnming does iocieaM the production of 

a«« wood." /. Vdalt, Drailwuh. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. UDALE'S REPORT. 

RUULTS 0» EXPESIMENTS IN PlCNiNO AND 

NON-PaCNlNG. 

" Tbeie experiments annually increass in value 
»ad ioterest. Eleven trees of Apple Lane's 
Prince Albert are growing under equal condi- 
liou in all respect* except in regaid to pruning. 

Five t»e» in one row have been annually and 
caidully pruned. Three trees in the next row 
lAve been annually and badly (or roughly) 
pnuied ; and three trees in the same row h«ve 



doubt that —of the fruit, in November we catetully aelected 

in size and 28 lb. of the largest Apples from each stored 

sample (the whole of the fruit), with the follow* 

ing results alter careful counting: — 

~0 Apples from the well-prnned trsei weighed 



125 Apples from the badly-pruned trees 
weighed^ lb. 

170 Apples from the non-pruned trees weighed 
28 lb. 

When BOld in the wholesale maikel they 
realised the following prices: — 

Fruit itom well-pruned trees [first grade) 10s. 
nett per cwt. 

Fiuit from well-pruned tree* (second grade), 
Bs. 4d. nett per cwt. 

Fruit from badly-pruned trees, 6s. lOd. nett 

Fruit from non-pruned trees, ia. lOd. nett 



near future is almost a foregone condniion in 
favour of good pruning. 

The following respective weights of Apples 
have been gathered from the garden: — 1898, 
101 lb.; I«l0, 143 lb.; 1900, 414 lb.; 1001. 
057 lb.; 1002, 250 lb.: 1003, 560 lb.; 1004, 
&,8e2 lb. ; 1006, 1,706 lb. ; 1006, 4,652 lb." 



per 



For the purpose o( this report the above fruit 



THE ALPINE GARDEN. 

CHIONOSCILLA "THE QUEEN." 
CaiONOsctLLAS — hybrids between the Scnlai 
and the Chionodoias— are seldom met with, for 
they do not appear to bA numerous enough 
to be ofiered in commerce. Natural hybrids have 
been found, bitt the finest in cultivation are 
those raised and named by the late Mr. James 
Allen, of Shepton Mallet, the most distinct of 
tbe set, mainly on account of its colour, being 
the one named above. It is a hybrid between 
Scilla bifcdia, probably the white form, and 



Fia. 107.— FLO V 

These were planted in 1809 on the same day 
U those undergoing the before-mentioned ex- 
petimeots ; they came from the same source and 
tiom tbe same parcel of trees. 

Each tree bas produced more or less fruit 
ereiy year since 1890 to 1906 inclusive, and the 
linage weight per tree for the whole of that 

Three badly-pruned trees, 100.0 lb. of fruit 
per tree. 
Three non-pruned trees, 1B3.6 lb. of fruit per 

Five well-pruned trees, 106.0 lb. of fruit per 



B OP ERVHGIUU PROTEiBFLDRUli: FLOWER-HEADS LIGHT E 



was sent to market earlier than it would have 
been, but I do not think that fact aBects the 
issue. It is shown that the non-pruned and 
badly-piuned trees have — up to date — produced 
nearly double the quantity of fruit produced 
by the well-pruned ; it is also shown that the 
latter have produced fruit nearly twice the value 
of the former, which makes them about equal in 
value (commercially) up to the end of 1006. The 
future will prove which system of management 
be the beat of the three ; but to predict future 
events by the past is not very difficult, and, 
judging by the progress made by the well-pruned 
trees since (and including) 1904, the result in the 



Chionodoxa Lucili*, and It partakes of both of 
its parents in certain respects. It has erect 
flowers, thus partaking of on* of the characters 
of S, bifolia, and with larger, broader, and more 
handsome segments than those of the Scilla. 
The reproductive organs resemble those of the 
Chionodoia, and the colour is a pleasing pink, 
passing to nearly white. Its height approxi- 
mates that cf the Chionodoxa, but ia the erect 
habit of its flowers it is superior to any of the 
pink varieties of C. Lucilts. One can only 
regret that its slowness of increase has as yet 
prevented its distribution. The beauty of this 
ChionosciHa should be a stimulus to the 
hybridiser of bulbous plants to produce others 
of equal beauty. S. Amott, Dumfriu. 
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The Woek[s Work. 

PUBLIC PABK8 AND GABDBNB. 

By W. W. Petticrsw» Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Footpaths. — In public parka it is a matter of 
great importance to have the footpaths so con- 
structed as to be at all times easy to walk upon, 
and clean during cither wet or 6iy weather. In 
some respects walks in public grounds differ 
very considerably from those in private gardens 
or pleasure grounds. In the latter it is a 
common custom to have loose, clean gravel 
spread over the surface of the paths, which, 
when raked over, gives a trim and neat appear- 
ance to the walks and their snrroundiags. Loose 
gravel lying about the surface of a walk in a 
public park would never be tolerated, and it is 
one of the very first things visitors would com- 
plain about. The steel rake is a tool which is 
hardly, if ever, used upon public footpaths, its 
place being taken by the birch broom. 

Material for use. — As a smooth, even surface 
is a necessity in a park walk, clean gravels of 
the pea and granite types are quite unsuitable, 
and have to give place to dirtier, but binding, 
gravels such as limestone or yellow Jersey. In 
this district, limestone gravel being tne cheaper 
is invariably used in preference to the Jersey, 
although the latter is probably the better of the 
two. The great drawback of limestone foot- 
paths is that during dry weather they get very 
dusty and soon kick up and become rough if 
pedestrian traffic is heavy. In showery weather, 
when only the top surface is moistened, or 
during a thaw after a period of frost, the upper 
layer becomes sticky and adheres to whatever 
comes in contact with it. This is not merely 
unpleasant for those who use the walks, but 
leads to excessive wear and tear. These facts 
show that although binding gravels meet some 
of the requirements essential for the construction 
of a smgoth surfaced road, yet they are not by 
themselves the material with which to form an 
ideal park walk. ^ 

Asphalt is expensive. — In some of the smaller 
parks throughout the country, where the area 
covered by footpaths is not very great, the diffi- 
culty of having a clean, even, and good wearing 
road-surface has been overcome by substituting 
asphalt for gravel. Although one is keenly 
sensible of the fact that gravel paths seem to 
be far more in keeping with garden surroundings 
than asphalt paths, the convenience of the 
public must be the first consideration in such 
matters, and it is from the cost and not from 
sentimental reasons that asphalt has not been 
mor« generally used in parks. When it is re- 
membered that different methods of asphalting 
cost from Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. the square yard, it 
can readily be understood why this method of 
path-making has not become general in parks. 

The dust nuisanee.— The advent of the motor- 
car has made it imperative for those who are 
responsible for th« maintenance of public high- 
ways to discover some cheap method of dealing 
with roads so as to reduce their wear and tear, 
and at the same tim« to minimise the dust 
nuisance. These objects are best attained by 
producing a hard, even, road-surface, which is 
the very condition needed for public footpaths, 
hence what meets the requirements of the former 
ought to be equally serviceable for the latter. 

Coal-tar. — Up to the present time coal-tar 
has been found to be the cheapest and best 
material with which to treat dusty highways, 
and it is now being used in several parks in 
this neighbourhood in place of asphalt, and 
at about a quarter of the cost. It is all the 
better for being stale, and must only be used 
after boiling and while still hot. Tarring 
cannot be don<e excepting when the paths are 
perfectly dry and while the weather is fairly 
warm. The surface of the path about to be 
treated needs no picking up nor scoring, but 
simply requires the boiling tar to be sprinkled 
over it with a large flat brush similar to what 
is used for white-washing purposes. A layer 
of fine gravel about |-inch thick is spread 
over the tar and rolled down, after which tar is 
again applied and another layer of finer gravel 
spread over it. The whole is once more rolled 
and tarred* after which the surface is dressed 
with gravel-dust which has passed through an 
4- inch sieve, and the path is then ready for 
traffic. 



Time of application. — The unfortunate thing 
about this work is that it has to be taken in 
hand during the season (from April till the end 
of Septeml^r) when the greatest number of 
people visit the parks, so that every precaution 
has to be made to prevent the public from being 
inconvenienced to any considerable extent 
during the tarring operations. 



THE OBGHID HOnSE& 

By W. H. WuiTB, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrbncb, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Deciduous species. — Such Orchids as species of 
Catasetum, Oycnoches, and Mormodes, which 
rest during the winter months, must no longer be 
kept under the resting treatment. Where a large 
number of varieties of these species is grown 
it will be seen that some plants are more for- 
ward with their growths than others, and these 
should be taken in hand first. When the young 
shoots are about 2 or 3 inches high, shake the 
roots out of their old compost, cut away any that 
are dead, as well as any diseased pseudo-bulbs, 
and re-pot the plants in a mixture of fibrous 
loam, lumpy peat, and sphagnum-moss in equal 
parts, addmg plenty of broken crocks. These 
plants, although requiring very large quantities 
of water when in full growth, should never- 
theless have good drainage, so that the 
water may freely percolate through the soil. 
Ordinary flower pots, made about half full with 
crocks for drainage, and provided with copper 
wire handles about a foot in length, are suit- 
able. The plants may then be suspended well 
up to the roof glass, this being very important, 
as a maximum of light during the growing and 
ripening period is essential to their welfare. 
After re-potting, suspend the plants on the light 
side of the hottest house, and afford water as 
advised in a former Calendar for the deciduous 
Calanthes. The following varieties deserve to 
be generally cultivated — some of them produce 
large handsome spikes of bloom which have a 
decorative value and delicious perfume: — 
Catasetum splendens, C. macrocarpum, C. bar- 
batum, C. tabulare, C. pileatum (Bungerothii) 
and its several beautiful distinct forms, Mor- 
modes buccinator, M. Rolfei, M. colossus, M. 
pardinum, M. luxatum, and M. 1. ebumeum, 
Cycnoches chlorochilum, C. versicolor, C. penta- 
dactylon, C. peruvianum, C. Egertonianum, &c. 

Lissochilusy Eulophia^ and Cyrtopodium, — Im- 
mediately such species are seen to be developing 
their young growths, they should be re-potted in 
a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, crocks, and 
sand. The Lissochilus while growth is being 
made should be treated as an ordinary sub- 
tropical Nymphea, standing the plants in about 
4 inches deep of water until the end of the 
summer, when they should be taken out of the 
water and stood in a sunny position in the 
warmest house, but the roots must be kept 
thoroughly moist until after the plants bloom 
and the foliage commences to die, when it 
should be gradually discontinued. Place the 
Eulophias and Cyrtopodiums in a sunny posi- 
tion, and as near to the roof glass as possible. 
C3rrtopodiums should not be re-potted unless 
they absolutely need it, as they are more likely 
to bloom if kept in a pot-bound condition. The 
same remarks apply also to Peristeria elata 
(the Dove Orchid), and P. Lindenii ; these 
plants are now starting to grow, and should be 
placed where they can obtain plenty of light, 
heat, and moisture. 



FRUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk. Gardener to J. Thomson PATON.Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Early vineries^ in which the Grapes have 
almost finished colouring, should be kept at a 
temperature of from 60" to 05" Fahr. at night- 
time, and it should not exceed 80" by day. A 
dry atmosphere should be maintained, and 
ventilation should be provided both by top and 
bottom ventilators, leaving the top apertures 
open a few inches all through the night. Test 
both the outside and the inside borders for dry- 
ness and supply sufficient water to keep the 
roots moist and the fruits plump; after water- 
ing apply a fresh mulching of moss litter to 
the border, and do not allow the soil to become 
excessively dry thoughout the whole of the 
summer. Examine the rods for red spider, and 
use effective measures if this pest is detected. 
Tie in the ^ublaterals, and use all means to 
prevent the vines making secondary growths. 



Vine ^'eyes" in 3-inch pots are now well 
rooted, and they require a shift into 6-inch or 
8-inch pots. The compost should consist of 
turfy loam, with a little lime rubbish, wood 
ashes, and a sprinkling of phosphoric manure 
added, the whole to be mixed thoroughly. Pot 
firmly and stake and tie the growths. Pinch the 
laterals at their first leaves, and stop the leading 
shoot when it has made a growth of 4 feet. 
This will cause the buds in the leaf axils to 
become plump and to break stronger into 
growth the following season, place the pots in 
a pit or in the vinery where they will have a 
temperature of 66" at night-time and 85" by day. 

Fecuhes and Nectarines^ which have finished 
their stoning, can now be forced more freely* 
especially during favourable weather. The 
houses should be closed in the afternoon with 
a temperature of 80", and the morning follow- 
ing the temperature will have dropped to 65", 
which will be suitable. Syringe the trees at 
closing time and again in the morning. Guard 
against mildew and red spider, and if either pest 
makes its appearance place 1 oz. of soft soap 
and 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur in a pail of hot 
water, mix them thoroughly, and when cooled 
to 80" syringe the trees and repeat the syringing 
once daily. This mixture will destroy both the 
spider and the mildew. Attend to the thinning 
and the tying kA the shoots, regulating them 
equally apart. Beware of over-cropping ; if 
fruits of fine quality are desired, one fruit per 
square foot of space will not be too much to 
allow. Test the borders with the soil tester, 
and if found to be dry afford a good soaking of 
tepid manure water. 



GABDEN. 

By WiLUAM H. HoNKSs, Gardener to C. Combk, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

French Beans. — Seeds may now be sown in the 
open in a position where it will be possible to 
protect the plants in the event of late spring 
frosts. The ridges between Celery trenches are 
suitable for this sowing. The seeds are often 
inserted by means ot a dibber, but this practice 
is not to be commended, because the plants in 
consequence are apt to come through the ground 
very irregularly. If even drills are drawn, and 
the seeds placed in these, they will all be covered 
with the same depth of soil, and the plants 
may then be expected to appear above ground at 
about the same time as each other. It being 
quite possible for plants from this sowing to get 
injured by frost, a further sowing should be made 
after an elapse of 10 days. Further sowings will 
be necessary to form successions according to 
the demand. If an occasional row of Butter 
Beans is added, they will help to add variety 
to the supply of vegetables, and this is a point 
worth consideration in most establishments. 

Brussels Sprouts and Borecoles. — The forwardest 
plants of these have now served their purpose, 
and should be cleared off the ground forth- 
with. Their retention would give to the garden 
an untidy appearance, and the roots would ex- 
tract much nourishment from the ground. The 
ground now to be cleared will be suitable for 
a crop of Celery, if provision for this crop has 
not been otherwise made. 

Perpetual ''Spinach'' Beet.— This makes an 
excellent substitute for Spinach, and the plants 
yield an abundant supply through the winter 
months. They appear quite indifferent as to 
position, for they are capable of thriving under 
the shade of fruit trees, and in almost any out- 
of-the-way place in the garden. 

Lettuce and Radishes. — ^Varieties of both the 
Cos and Cabbage Lettuce should now be planted 
in greater quantities in the open ground from 
sowings that were made in cold frames. Addi- 
tional sowings should be made in the open. 
Seeds of the French Breakfast Radish should 
also be sown. 

Potatos. — Successional plantings of early and 
second early varieties should now be made. 

Tillage. — Frequently loosen the surface of the 
ground between all growinjj crops such as Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, &c., by the 
use of the hoe. It will greatly accelerate the 
growth of the plants. 

Asparagus beds should be examined daily for 
the appearance of early growths, which should 
be carefully covered over with some light litter 
obtained from the alleys to afford protection 
from frost until the growths are long enough and 
numerous enough for cutting. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Bt I- C. WUTon, Gardener to H. J. Kmo, Eiq., 
EaslHell Puk. Kinl. 

Ctloiia pyramidalis.—lht earliest plants will 
now be developing their plumea ; theTofore, a 
selection should be made of the best, choosing 
those of a strong, sturdy habit, and discarding 
all those that exhibit weak, straggling growth, 
or " washy " and undecided colours. Ke-pot the 
selected plants into 6-inch pot$, using a compost 
consisting of two paits luify loam, one pact 
leaf-mould, and one part lottcn manuie, add- 
ing some sand during the process of mixing. 
Return the plants to a light position near the 
glass, giving each specimen plenty of room to 
develop its side shoots and acquire a perfectly 
pyramidal form. Syringe the olants night and 
morning, talcing caie to thoroughly wet the 
uoder-sidc of the leaves to dislodge red-spider, 
a pest to which Celosias ^re very susceptible. 
An atmospheric temperature of 80 to S5 degrees 
will suit the plants, admitting air early in the 
day, as the beat increases, but closing the house 
early in the afternoon, to conserve the sun heal. 
If large specimens are required, select the best 
plants when again ready for re-potting, putting 
tbem into 7 or 8-inch pots, in which size very 
fine plants may be cultivated. After the plumes 
are fully developed, cooler and drier atmo- 
spheric conditions will suit the plants better. 
They will then have reached the proper stage 
lor use in decorating the conservatory or flower- 
ing-house, where they will be capable of lasting 
in beauty fol -Several weeks. 

CiKijcainii,— These plants succeed under simi- 
lar conditions to those advised for Celosias. 
Always keep th« plants as close to the glass as 
possible, dwarfness being considered an essen- 
tial characteristic of well-grown plants, 

Eufhorbia {Poinullia) fulcherrima.-U plants of 
this winter-flowering species have not already 
been cut back to sound, well-ripened wood, let 
them be so treated at once, and placed after- 
wards in a warm house, where they should be 
syringed occasionally to induce them to break 
into growth. As soon as strong and healthy 
shoots, about 6 inches in length, are produced 
suitable for the making of cuttings, let suffi- 
cient be removed, with a "heel" to each, and 
inserted without any delay in " cutting " pots 
previously prepared in the propagating house. 
The cuttings should not be allowed to flag before 
(hey are inserted in the soil. They usually make 
roots in two or three weeks, after which air 
should be gradually admitted to the frame, in 
order to slightly harden the little plants before 
they are potted. Do not let them become pot- 
bound, as the fleshy roots are exceedingly brittle, 
and might thereby snffer damage. 

EMpkarbia fulgim ( jiuquimiflffra). — This 
species is raiher more delicate than E, pnl- 
cberrima, in the sense that it cannot withstand 
rough treatment or a low temperature at any 
tinM. Propagation may be effected in <he same 
way as in the case of that species. The roots 
being very fine, this plant succeeds best in com- 
paratively small pots and a very porous compost. 
Excess in watering is most harmful at any stage. 



water. As a general rule the Marliacea group 
will grow and flower well «ven at a depth of from 
18 to 30 inches, while most of the Leydeketi 
section succeed best when about 9 inches from 
the surface of the water. After three or four 

Siars some tA the more robust kinds — notably 
. Marliacea chromatella— will require rigorous, 
annual thinning, or the flowers will be hidden 
by the luxuriant leaves. This thinning is best 
done by removing many of the side crowns, 
which, if required, can be used for increasing 
those varieties, Aponogeton distachyon does 
best in running water, and to enjoy the 
fragrance of its flowers it should he kept as 
near the edge as possible. The interest of the 
Lily pond will be increased if such plants 
as Alisma Flantago, Bu torn us umbellatus. 
Kichardia Africana (Calla sthiopica), Sag't- 
tarias, and Typhas are planted near the edge, 
and in many cases a few of the floating plants 
(AzoIIa filiculoides, Stratiotes aloides, &c.) may 
he added. 

Lobelia cardinalii. — Contrary to the general 
custom, we in Cornwall winter these plants out- 
of-doors, and find that under this treatment they 
keep much better than when coddled under 
glass. As soon as the flowering season is over, 
the stems are cut down to within 3 inches of 
the ground, the clamps are lifted entire and 
planted thickly on a south border, care being 
taken to plant firmly to prevent the frost from 
penetrating to the roots. If more than S° or 7" 
of frost is anticipated, a thin layer of dried 
bracken, or some archangel mats, is placed over 
the crowns while the frost lasts, and removed 
when milder conditions prevail. The crowns 
are now lifted, divided into clumps of con- 
venient siie, and planted in their flowering 
positions- 

H'ii/;;T(W(TJ.— Seeds should now be sown 
thinly out-of-doors to provide plants for next 
year's spring bedding display. 



THE APUBT. 



Hardy aquatics (caHlitnitd from /. ISS)- — 
The recognised method of planting the hardy 
Nymphfeas is to place the root-stocks in loosely- 
made baskets of soil, using thin pieces of turf 
on the top, and lacing the baskets across with 
willows so that (be soil and plant may not float 
out. If the pond will provide sufficient nourish- 
ment, all that remains is to gently lower the 
basket into its place. In the case of an artificial 
bottom the basket containing the plant should 
be placed in a mound of soil, deep enough to 
)ust hide the rim of the basket. If the water 
can be maintained at a uniform level, the depth 
at which to plant will present no diffi- 
culties—the mounds can be raised for (hose 
varieties which succeed best nearer the 
surface of the water ; but where the water 
line varies, careful consideration is required. 
The baskets must be sunk sufficiently deep to 
ensuie that the crowns will not be exposed 
during the summer, and loo great a depth 
during the winter must be guarded against, or it 
Will be late before growth commences, and 
some kinds will either refuse to grow or flower 
only poorly if too far from the surface of the 



Feac\ and Nectarine. — In the warmer parts of 
the country the lemoval of surplus shoots on 
these trees will have become necessary. Dis- 
budding, as this practice is termed, requires 
much care and judgment, and the removal o( 
surplus growths should extend over three or 
four weeks, allowing a week to intervene between 
each operation, for the removal of many shoots 
at one time would most likely cause a harmful 
check to the tree, and piobaDly cause the 
majority of (he fruits lo fall off. The trees under 
notice fruit principally upon ripened wood of 
the previous year's growth. It is, therefore, 
necessary, that suitable shoots should be retained 
for that purpose, and in the case of established 
trees the shoot nearest the base of the present 
fruiting branch — and this on the upper side — 
should be the one reserved for next year's crop. 
In the majority of cases one shoot will be sulK- 
cienl to retain, hut if space exists for a second 
branch — and I foot at least should separate them 
— it may be permitted. In removing young 
growths having tiny fruits at their sides see that 
the latter are not disturbed ; a shoot may be 
allowed to remain at intervals, and pinched ; the 
few leaves will act as a protection to the young 
fruit. Pick oft any curled or blistered leaves,- 
for the blister disease tjuickly spreads during 
spells of cold, cutting winds. 

Apricots, — Although these trees do not require 
the amount of disbudding that a healthy Peach 
or Nectarine does, there are always a number of 
shoots that must be dispensed with, whilst 
reserving (he best placed so as to ensure a suc- 
cession of bearing wood for another year. Gross 
shoots should be rubbed off, retaining only 
those nearest (he wall on the upper side, as 
well as those on the lower side, to form spurs, 
pinching these at the third or fourth leaf. 
Naturally-formed spurs — that is, those shiiois 
that do not grow lieyond a couple of inches — need 
no stopping, but are better for thinning when tmi 
thickly placed. Clusters of fruits should be 
thinned, rubbing o5 the smaller ones and any 
that may be placed in unfavourable positions. 
Young trees making robust growth should be 
pinched : extra strong growths are of little value 
as fruiting wood, and if (hey are allowed to do- 
velop at will they quickly spoil the shape of the 
tree. The above remarks also apply to other 
stone fruits, including the Cherry and Plum. 



Tlma top OapcfUl Kxainlnatlsn. 

Fading. — The busy season is now approach- 
ing, and every hive should be examined, and 
its exact condition as to food, brood, and 
whether the occupants are sufiering from dysen- 
tery, ascertained. The bees now require a great 
deal of food, as the brood is, or should be, 
rapidly increasing. Money spent on feeding. 
now will be well laid out, for food will 
strengthen the colonies and render the bees ready 
for gathering the main honey crop, the »*ason 
of which varies according to the district and 
the flower from which it is principally gathered. 
A suitable food is made as follows :— White 
sugar, I lb, ; water, 7 pints ; salt, 1 ounce ; vine- 
gar, I tablespoonful. Some beekeepers add 
naphthol beta, salicylic acid, or phenol solu- 
tion as a preventive of foul brood, but, as the 
value of these substances is quesUonable, it 
may be omitted, However, sbould they be 
desired, use as follows : — Dissolve a small pack- 
age of naphthol beta in 2 ounces of alcohol or 
methylated spirit, and mix it with about 28 lbs. 
of the syrup. Salicylic acid, 1 ox. in 2 pints of 
vater, will be sufficient for mixing wi(h 8 quar(s 
of food, while ^ oz.. of phenol added to each 
quart of syrup when cool will suffice. 

The best time to supply the food to the hivea. 
is whilst the bees are not on the wing, and the 
jar should be placed over the feed hole, and hit 
wrapped in some non-conducting material, so as, 
-the heat of the liquid. (See fig. 106.) 









Fig- 108 -FBBniNQ bebs. 
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Water. — If no pond or stream evsls n 
apiary a number of receptacles containing water 
should be placed in the garden or field, and xo 

Erevent (he bees from being drowned a nura- 
er of stones should be placed in the jars- Beca 
require large quantities of water whilst raising 
brood, and they may often be seen on the mud 
on the sides of a pond in search of water. 

Breed. — To induce a rapid production of 
brood place the bottle of syrup over a different 
frame about every ninth day. Where the bees- 
bave sufficient honey for food, the cappings of 
one frame should be bruised each ninth day, 
and the comb be placed in the centre of the- 
frames containing brood. 

The wax maH.—la hives that have i:ot been 
cleansed of dead bees and accumulated rubbish 
the wax moth finds an excellent place in which 
to lay her eggs. Weak colonies will suffer more 
from this pest than the itronger ones. The 
grubs of the wax moth are to be found chiefly 
in the sawcut on the top of the frame and in 
cocoons in the quilts. 

Warm guilts. — Very few persons seem to rea- 
lise how necessary warmth is to successful bee- 
keeping. It is well to reduce the siie of the 
brood chamber by the aid of dummies, and to 
keep the quilts well lucked into the corners and 
about the feeders, and much heat may be con- 
served by placing a sheet of brown paper be- 
(ween the quilts, as paper is a bad conductor 
of hea(. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS should be sent to the PUB- 
LI5HBR, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Pabllcatlon, as wdl as specimens and plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Welllnirton Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Communications should be written on one side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as early tn the wuk as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantu of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— T/» Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communications or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsibU for any opinions expressed by his correspondents* 

lllostratlons.- The Editor will be glad to receive andto ulect 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trus^ &c., but tie 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

Hvwai^mpwB.'— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to su. 

Local Hvw%»'-Correspondents will greatly oblige t^y sending to 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is denrabte 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



AmiNTHENTS FOR THE ENSUIN6 WEEK. 



SATURDAY, APRIL 30- 

German Gardeners' Sodety me^ 

rUESDAY, APRIL 28- 

Midland Daffodil Soc. Ezh., Birmingham Botanic Gec^ 
dens (2 days). 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 84— 
Roy. Bot. Soc. Exh. 
Darlington Hort. Soc. Spring FL Sh 

FRIDAY, APRIL a«— 

Royal Botanic Soc. meet. 



AvBRAGB Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 48-4*. 

Actual Tbmpbraturss:— 

LovDOH.—Wednesday, April 17 (9 P.M.): Max. 01*; 
Min. 40". 

Gardeners* Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street. 
Covent Garden, London.— Thtirsday, April 
18 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 29-9; Temp., 46'; Weather^ 
Overcast. 

Trovxuces.— Wednesday, April 17 (8 p.m.) : Max. 49* 
S.W. Ireland ; Min. 40*, Scotland, N. 



SALBS FOR THB BN8UINQ WBBK, 

TUESDAY AMD WEDNESDAY— 

Duplicate Plants from the Westfield Collection of 
Orchids, by order of Francis Wellesley, at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 

THURSDAY— 

Hardy Border Plants and Bulbs, Liliums, Azaleas. 
Palms, and Plants, at 12 ; 1,500 Roses, at 1.30, at 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice imported and established Orchids from various 
sources, at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 12.45. 



"Genetics'* is a term devised by 
Report of Mr. Bateson to include the sum 
Conference ^^^^j ^^ ^j^^ phenomena of here- 
^tn 
Genetics, dity, variation and cross-breed- 
ing in all their several degrees. 
It applies to the breeding of animals and of 
plants in the same manner. So far as we 
know, the term was first used by Mr. 
Bateson in his Presidential Address at the 
Hybridisation Conference in July last. Its 
convenience will ensure its general adop- 
tion and the ** Report of the Third Interna- 
tional Conference " just issued by the R.H.S. 
will greatly facilitate its diffusion. As to the 
report itself, we may at once say that no 
more valuaWe document has ever been issued 
by the Society, nor one more full of promise 
for the future. As the title page tells us, it is 
devoted to subjects connected with ** the 
hybridisation (the cross-breeding of genera 
■or species), the cross-breeding of varieties 
and general plant breeding.'* It is edited by 
the Rev. W. Wilks, the Secretary of the 
Society, and not only is no one likely to 
"** jud^e harshly " of bis efforts, but most 



assuredly those who know anything" at all 
of the labour involved in passing such very 
highly technical and scientific matter through 
the Press will be the first to congratulate the 
Editor on the success of his efforts. The very 
potent aid of Mr. Bateson is fittingly acknow- 
ledged, and recognition is also made of the 
** vast indebtedness " of the Editor to Mr. 
Hutchinson, ** the Society's librarian." In- 
cidentally, we may allude with satisfaction to 
this recognition of Mr. Hutchinson as the 
Society's librarian, as it secures the fulfil- 
ment of the requirements of the trust deed 
under which the library is held. 

Turning to the contents of the volume, we 
find the foremost place, after the prefatory 
note, allotted to a portrait of Abbot Mendel ; 
a second and a third portrait of the ecclesias- 
tic whose experiments have, after the lapse 
of several years, been turned to such excel- 
lent account, are given eighty pages further 
on, accompanied by a biographical notice 
from the pen of the Editor, as well as by an 
exposition of the facts and phenomena and 
the deductions from them which go to make 
up what we now call ** Mendelism." Those 
who only require to obtain a general notion 
of what Mendel did, and how he did it, will 
read this brief summary with much interest. 
Those whose object it is to pursue the intri- 
cacies of the subject will read the subsequent 
pages with avidity, for nowhere else can 
they find in such convenient form a statement 
of the developments that have taken place 
since Mendel's publication was unearthed. 
Many who previously have had but a con- 
fused idea of the subject will find here as 
clear an exposition as is possible to be ob- 
tained from a printed page. Those who were 
fortunate enough to see the results as ex- 
hibited at the conference, and the record of 
which is given in full, will, of course, be the 
better able to grasp their significance. There 
remain those who have been actively en- 
gaged in the practical experiments, so many 
of which are recorded in the pages of the re- 
port. The opinion of the members of this 
latter class must, of course, be treated as 
"dominant." The opinions of others must 
be treated as ** recessive." There is the more 
reason for this, for, up to this time, we be- 
lieve that all the experimenters are in sub- 
stantial agreement as to the general truth of 
Mendelism. There are difficulties and com- 
plexities, no doubt, which at present are not 
explained, and there are some facts which 
do not seem to tally with Mendelian prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, making allowances for 
these doubts and difficulties, there is, as we 
have said, substantial agreement among all 
those who have undertaken experiments, 
under like conditions, for they have come to 
the same general conclusions. 

The social amenities by means of which 
the severities of the congress were lightened, 
and an opportunity given to show hospitality 
to our foreign guests, are all fully set forth 
in the report, but, as they were all published 
in the Press at the time (barring the bills of 
fare!) it is not necessary to refer to them 
again. Of much more permanent value is 
the list of exhibits arranged in the great hall 
for the purpose of illustrating Mendelian 
phenomena. These may be referred to again 
and again with advantage. They illustrate 
the experiments made by Miss Saunders at 
Cambridge, the repetition of Mendel's experi- 



ments on Peas by Mr. Lock, the results ob- 
tained with Wheats and other cereals by Mr. 
Biffen which are of extreme value not only 
from a scientific standpoint, but also from 
their direct practical importance. A similar 
remark applies to the experiments and 
observations with Potatos, sheep, ducks, 
rabbits, pigeons, horses, fowls and other 
subjects. 

Under the heading " Conference " will be 
found Mr. Bateson 's introductory address, 
which was printed in full in our columns at 
the time. Then follow the papers and 
memoirs contributed by various members, 
with notes on the discussion which took 
place. On noost of these a report also 
was given in our pages, whilst others of a 
highly technical character, and some appeal- 
ing to mathematicians rather than to physio- 
logists, will be found in the report before us. 
The papers of M. Camus and Mr. Lynch on 
spontaneous hybrids will be very serviceable 
for reference. It is to be r^^etted that the 
complete catalogue drawn up by M. Camus 
could not be given owing* to its length, but it 
is earnestly to be desired that some other 
means may be found of giving to the wodd 
so useful a document. 

As was well said at the conference, science 
must come first, its application afterwards, 
otherwise we shall be doomed to go on in 
the old routine, rule-of-thumb methods — 
good enough in their way, but not making 
for progressive improvement and new de- 
velopments. Nevertheless, those who, as they 
say, want facts rather than theories, will 
find them here in profusion, but we venture 
to say that this class of cultivator will not be 
able to avail himself of those facts or com- 
pass his objects so rapidly as he who, by the 
aid of theory, learns how to apply the fact 
to useful purposes. The experimenters are 
the men who bring the ore to the surface ; the 
theorists are those who smelt it and render it 
available for use; the cultivator is the man 
who has intelligence and tact enough to 
employ it for his purposes. ** Technical " 
though some of these papers may be, it is 
impossible not to recognise their enormous 
importance from a practical point of view. 
Take, for instance, such communications as 
that of Sir Daniel Morris on the ** Improve- 
ment of the Sugar Cane by Hybridisation," 
the remarkable memoirs on the ** Breeding 
of Cereals " by Prof. Zavitz, M. Philippe 
de Vilmorin, Mr. Biffen, and Prof. E. S. 
Salmon. The importance of these communi- 
cations as pointing out the way in which 
improved varieties, suitable for different con- 
ditions or varied purposes, may be obtained, 
as well as of varieties capable of resisting 
disease, can hardly be over-estimated. Other 
memoirs will appeal more especially to the 
florist, such as that on Carnation breeding 
in America. Expressed in money terms this 
means in the United States alone an annual 
money value of a million pounds, and a 
capital value of five million pounds sterling. 
These are figures for the practical man to 
ponder over. Mr. Arthur Paul's note on the 
derivation of some of our newer Roses will 
attract the attention of Rosarians, whether 
they be amateurs or those commercially 
interested. From the point of view of the 
application of Mendelian principles to the 
practical work of the hybridiser, Mr. \V. 
Laxton's paper on the cross-breeding of Peas 
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and of hardy fruits is highly important. He 
evidently recc^nises the value of Mendelian 
experiments, and shows how and why they 
may fail in particular instances, and how 
much patience is required by the experi- 
menter. Taking a combination of characters 
as requisite in a fruit to render it commer- 
cially valuable, he points out that, by chance, 
the experimenter may be lucky enough to 
combine in one fruit all the desired qualities, 
but that if, on the contrary, one be deficient, 
the result is failure. ** Therefore, as we have 
not any guide as to these characters bang 
either dominant or recessive in their genera- 
tion, we have to make very many crosses 
before we succeed in combining them all in 
one plant." Mr. Laxton goes on to say that 
he has never been aljle to reproduce any one 
of his seedlings in all of its characters even 
by effecting the same cross, and in illustration 
he cites the case of the Strawberry Royal 
Sovereign, which was raised by crossing 
Noble with King of the Earlies. The same 
cross has been repeated many times, but no 
Royal Sovereign has been produced. If) like 
manner Gradus Pea was raised out of Earliest 
of All by pollen of Duke of Albany. The 
same cross has been made many times, but 
no Pea exactly like Gradus has been found 
among" the offspring. 

The fact that the results obtained in cross- 
ing are not always in conformity with the 
Mendelian law* is attributed by Mr. Laxton 
to the circumstance that he has used 
** impure ** and not fixed strains, that is, seed- 
lings of the second and third generations 
that are not fixed types. It is, however, 
among* such seedlings that the greatest 
" breaks *' are to be expected in the future. 
The volume closes with a paper on the 
phylc^eny of Orchids, which has a melan- 
choly interest, inasmuch as it was prepared 
by Prof. Pfitzer, of Heidelberg (not Stuttgart 
as printed) for insertion in the report. The 
proifessor died before he could effect his pur- 
pose. The paper was found on his writing- 
table and forwarded by the executors to the 
secretary. Few that saw Prof. Pfitzer and 
admired his talent and geniality could have 
expected that his career was to be so soon 
terminated. 

A full index closes a volume which is most 
creditable to the society and to all concerned 
in its production. For many years to come 
it must serve as a most valuable book of 
reference and a most potent stimulus to the 
promotion of the science of genetics and to its 
practical application. 



Our Supplementary Illustration to the 

present issue is reproduced from a photograph 
inndly supplied by Mr. A. Dimmock, and illus- 
trates a field of Psonies as cultivated in the 
nursery of the Yokohama Nursery Company, 
Yokohama, Japan. Most of the plants repre- 
sented in the picture are varieties of Paeonia 
officinalis, and are therefore of the type known as 
herbaceous, which, generally speaking, are easier 
of cultivation in this country than those of the 
shrubby tjrpe, such as varieties of P. Moutan. 
The Yokohama Nursery Company, however, 
cultivates both sections in large numbers, and 
of those which are annually exported from 
Japan, a considerable quantity is sent to 
Britain. Some of our readers had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing an excellent group of tree 
Paeonies in pots, shown by W. James, Esq., 



West Dean Park, Chichester, at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. Those 
plants, which were awarded a medal and a cul- 
tural commendation, were obtained direct from 
Japan, and we have been favoured by the fol- 
lowing partictilars of them sent us by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, gardener at West Dean. Mr. Smith 
writes as follows: — "We had a quantity im- 
ported from the Yokohama Nurseries during the 
time of the war between Russia and Japan. 
When the plants arrived, they were laid in 
rough leafmould until their roots had com- 
menced to make small fibres, when they were 
potted up into 8-inch pots. The compost was one 
of rough, fibrous turf, leafmould, and rotted 
cow manure. After potting, the plants were 
placed in a cool orchard house, and they were 
watered sparingly for some time. When they 
had filled the pots with roots, they were afiorded 
weak liquid manure until the flowers com- 
menced to show colour, but no longer. When 
the flowers faded, the plants were placed out- 
side under the shade of a north wall until the 
leaves were hardened, when they were put in 
the full sun to ripen the wood. After the flowers 
were cut, manure water was again afforded each 
time the plants were watered. The Faeony 
appears to be a gross feeder. Two hundred 
FflBonies were imported, and we only lost two 
plants." The plants as exhibited were handsome 
subjects for the decoration of the conservatory 
and dwelling-house. The flowers are no less 
attractive in form than they are bright in colour- 
ing, and the foliage itself is of good effect. See 
also a letter on p. 257, 

LiNNiCUS.— The aOOth anniversary of the birth 
of LiNN^ns is to be celebrated at Upsal on 
May 23 and 24. The university has issued invita- 
tions to various societies to send representatives, 
and Mr. B. Daydon Jacrson has very appro- 
priately been selected to represent the Linnaean 
Society of London. The society, as is well known, 
is in possession of the herbarium, library and many 
manuscripts of the great Swede. 

The London Qkolooioal Field Class has 
arranged its excursions for the study of the London 
district, under the direction of Professor Seeley, 
to commence on Saturday, April 27. Mr. J. W. 
Jarvis, St. Mark's College, Chelsea, is the hon. 
secretary. 

The Surveyors* iNSTiTUTioN.^Tbe next 
ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
April 22, at 4 p.m., being the second of the two 
afternoon meetings arranged for the convenience 
of the country members, when the discussion on 
the paper read by Mr. Leslie S. Wood on Decem- 
ber 10 last, entitled " The Improvement of our 
Woodlands," will be resumed. 

Pigmy Treks. — Pigmy trees are of such 
interest that it would seem worth while for some 
nurseryman to secure and propagate the pigmy 
form of the Black Jack Oak, Quercus nigra, which 
botanists tell us exists in the woods near Millville, 
N.J. The usual height of the Oak is 80 to 40 feet, 
but the pigmy ones referred to have been observed 
of no more than from 2 to 6 feet, the very dwarfest 
of them bearing acorns. The Quercus nigra is a 
beautiful tree at all times, especially in summer 
when clothed with its large shining green leaves. 
A note in the Botanical Gazette describes a forest of 
dwarf trees found upon the west coast of Vancou- 
ver Island, British Columbia. The little trees are 
of three kinds. Thuja gigantea, Tsuga Mertensiana 
and Picea sitchensis, and range in height from less 
than 1 foot up to 2 feet or a little more. No 
doubt soil and situation have bad to do with the 
dwarfing of these trees, still the character would 
be so fixed that even in favourable situations for 
growth great variation from old forms would not 
be looked for for some time. The Florists* Exchange, 



South-eastern Agricultural College. 

— A meeting of the Governors of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, was 
held on the 15th inst., the Right Hon. Lord 
AsHcoMBB presiding. The Principal reported that 
110 students would be in residence for the summer 
term, commencing April 22. The following ap- 
pointments were made.: Mr. C. H. Hooper, 
F.S.I. , Librarian ; Mr. C. Gimingham, Analytical 
Assistant ; Mr. B. N. Wale, B.Sc. Assistant Agri- 
cultural Zoologist. The Egyptian Government 
has conferred the Order of Osmanie on Mr. Theo- 
bald, the Vice-Principal and Entomologist^ Prize 
day was fixed for July 24, when the Right Hon. 
AiLWYN Fbllowbs will present the awards. The 
Grocers' Company have made a donation of 10 
guineas to the College. The British Dairy 
Farmers* Association will visit the College on 
June 12. M. J. R. Dunstan, Principal. 

The International Horticultural Ex- 
hibition at Dresden promises to be both com- 
prehensive and interesting. The special show of 
Orchids is to be held from May 4 to 6. and that of 
other plants from May 8 to 12. The jury meets 
on Friday, May 8, and for the general section on 
Thursday, May 0. The grand opening of the Ex- 
hibition by His Majesty Thb King of Saxony is 
fixed for Saturday. May 4, at 11 a.m. On Sun- 
day, May 5, meetings will be held of the German 
Horticultural Societies. A banquet will be given 
on Monday in honour of the judges, members of 
the Press and other guests, and invitations have 
been issued for a performance at the Royal Opera 
House, on Tuesday, May 7. Wednesday. May 8, 
is to be devoted to a day excursion into Saxon 
Switzerland, comprising a steamboat trip to 
Wehlen. thence through the Uttowalder Grund 
to The Baste! and descending to Rathen, uid so 
back to Dresden, 

Mannheim International Exhibition. — 

The programme for the horticultural shows at 
the great Jubilee Exhibition, to be held from 
May to October in this Rhenish city, has 
reached us, through the courtesy of Mr. Otto 
Beyeodt, Marienfield, Berlin, who will supply 
intending exhibitors with information about ex- 
hibits of Orchids and novelties at these shows. 
A grand hall is to be placed at the disposal of 
the exhibitors, and everything will be done to 
make the exhibition a great success. Several 
English amateurs are to act as members of the 
jury, and the council hope to welcome several 
exhibitors from this country. All the schedules 
are ready, with the exception, apparently, of that 
for the exhibition of Orchids to be held from 
October 18 to 20. The following are the dates 
of the various displays : — Orchids and novelties 
in plants and flowers. May 7 to 9 ; forced fruits 
and vegetables, May 18 to 20 ; Cactuses and 
other succulents, June 6 to 19; Strawberries, 
early Cherries and early vegetables, June 8 to 
11 ; cut Roses, June 22 to 24 ; early fruits and 
early vegetables, July 13 to 15 ; Ferns : tropical, 
subtropical, useful and industrial plants of all 
kinds, August 2 to 6; early kernel and stone 
fruits, August 10 to 12; cut Roses and vege- 
tables, September 21 to 24 ; fruits, October 5 to 
14 ; Orchids, October 18 to 20. 

The 8TUDIO Year- Book of Decorative 
Art. — This is well described as being a guide to 
the artistic construction, decoration and furnish- 
ing of the bouse. Whether all the original and 
adapted designs are equally beautiful and appro- 
priate, we will not decide, though we take special 
interest in the representations of garden furniture, 
trellises and flower stands The whole makes a 
large volume, well got up and containing so much 
in the way of letterpress and pictures that each 
reader must find something herein to please him. 
The year-book is published at the offices of the 
Studio \ London, Paris, and New York. 
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The Action of Chlorophyll in Rela- 
tion TO Light and Temperature.— M. Lubi- 
iiBNKO, in a paper in the CompUs Rendus, shows 
that : — 1. Under the conditions in which the 
chemical reactions in the interior of a living plant 
take place, light and heat usually act in the same 
way as regards the decomposition of carbonic 
acid gas. S. There is, for heat as for light, a most 
elective or "optimum'* degree of intensity be- 
yond which the amount of assimilation is di- 
minished. 3. The diminution of the assimilating 
power beyond this optimum intensity is much more 
strongly pronounced in shade-loving than in light- 
loving plants. 

Hardy Palms. — There has been some confu- 
sion with regard to the name of the Palm com- 
monly known as Chamaerops Fortune!. Signor 
Beccari now refers this Palm to the genus Trachy- 
carpus, and considers it to be synonymous with 
T. excelsa. In Trachycarpus the endosperm, or 
white' tissue constituting the bulk of the seed, is 
homogenous, whilst in Chamaerops it is " ruminate" 
and presents a mottled appearance. 

Mechan's Mallow Marvels. — IuMeehan's 
nurseries, Germantown, Philadelphia, experiments 
have been going on for some years on the pro- 
duction of this Hibiscus in various colours other 
than its natural one, which is a rose colour, the 
chief object being to obtain a hardy crimson- 
flowered one by hybridizing it with the crimson 
one from a tropical clime. This idea of thus im- 
proving this flower was first suggested by the late 
Thomas Mbbhan, and his suggestion interested 
one of his employees, Ernest Hemming, and to 
him is due the credit for obtaining the beautiful 
hybrids which have resulted from the crossing. 
It has been a task of several years to reach the 
results at the present day. Year after year, 
when the beds of plants are in flower, they at- 
tract great attention. There are all colours from 
pink to crimson ) but all the time but a very 
lisw of the best were saved, with which to continue 
further crossing. At the present time four sorts 
have been selected as eminently worthy of dissemi- 
nation ; they have been named Crimson Marvel, 
White Marvel, Red Marvel and Pink Marvel. 
Although the Hibiscus moecheutos is one of the 
parents, the sorts selected do not have the same 
style oi growth. There is not a rank, coarse, open 
growth, but rather a taller, more branching habit, 
o£ oMich more pleasing appearance than that of H. 
mosebeutos ; and although a height of from 6 to 9 
feet is made in good soil, the growth is always well 
able to take care of itself in storms. The extreme 
hardiness of these Mallows cannot be too clearly 
emphasized. They are absolutely hardy wherever 
H. mosebeutos is hardy, and this is equivalent to 
saying practically all over the Northern States. 
These Mallows, like their parents, are tenacious of 
life. In spring, after severe winters, some of the 
seedlings have been thrown to the top of the 
ground by frost, yet have not failed to grow when 
reset ; and in this respect they surprise those not 
aware that the Hibiscuses are known to transplant 
well. Hibiscus plants start into growth very late 
always, often not before the close of April. The 
best situation for Hibiscus is an open sunny one, 
where the ground is deep and moist. Planted in 
sach a place there will be a display of their large 
handsome flowers — some of them 7 to 8 inches 
in diameter — through August and September. 
Tk€ Florists' Exchange. 

NURSERYMAN'S ** DIAMOND WEDDING."— On 

Friday, April 5, Mr. and Mrs. Crick, of Houghton 
Park. Nurseries, Ampthill. Beds., celebrated their 
diamond wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Crick have 
lived at Houghton Park Nurseries nearly the whole 
time since they were married, for Mr. Crick suc- 
ceeded his father in the business 75 years ago, and 
still takes an active part in all that pertains to the 
lagement of the nurseries. 



Calceolarias. — How many of us, we wonder, 
know how many species of Calceolaria there are ? 
Not more than half a dozen of them, we suppose, 
are in cultivation, disregarding, of course, the 
innumerable varieties raised by the florist. Dr. 
Kranzlin, known to Orchid growers for his 
researches in the great family of the Orchidaceae, 
has now turned his attention to the Calceolarias, 
and in a recent number of Das P/lanMenreich has 
described and systematically arranged about 200 
species, besides some of uncertain nature and vari- 
ous hybrids, 15 of which latter, including C. Bur- 
bidgei X,are described. Numerous illustrations 
are provided as well as a full index. 

Grafted Dahlias.— M. Lombartrix describes 
in a recent number of the Jardin a Dahlia growing 
in a pot and producing, from August to October, 
nine different varieties from one plant. The stock 
was a tuber of the variety known as Etoile du 
diable (!) On this were grafted in spring scions 
of Primrose Dame, pale yellow ; Octopus, pale 
lilac ; Domini, white with fawn-coloured edges ; 
Starach (?). orange scarlet; Emperor, plum- 
coloured, shaded with yellow ; Cinderella, bright 
amaranth ; Major Haskins. crimson ; Perle de la 
T^te d'Or. pure white ; and William Cuthbertson, 
reddish apricot. Grafting is done in various ways, 
no one method havmg apparently any special 
advantage over the others, the grafted plant being 
kept shaded under a bell glass till union is effected 
in about three weeks. M. Lombartrix hsa also 
succeeded in grafting Dahlias in the open ground 
in August, keeping the grafts shaded. 

Weeds and 8uspeoted Poisonous Plants 
of Queensland. — Mr. F. Manson Bailbv has 
drawn up this useful copiously illustrated book 
dealing with noxious plants, especially in Queens- 
land. The author is too good a botanist to 
acknowledge any plants to be "weeds" except 
those which make themselves objectionable in 
cultivated ground. Clearly what is a weed in one 
place is not in another. It is hard to think of 
Nymphaea flava as a weed, but Mr. Bailey tells 
us it is one of the worst water-weeds in Queens- 
land ; neither should we here look on the Tomato 
Lycopersicum esculentum as a plant to be 
despised but, rather, developed. 

Liiwio Culture in Germany. — The raising 
of Lilac plants for forcing from autumn till late 
spring has not "caught on'' in England as 
has been the case for 20 years in Germany, and 
we mostly draw our supplies, as did the Germans 
formerly, from France. I much doubt if the 
latter do so to any great extent, at the (Hesent 
day, partly for patriotic reasons, and partly 
because it has been found that as good material 
can be grown in their own country as in France, 
whilst money is kept at home and employment 
found for the labouring classes. One of the 
largest growers, if not the very largest, is Herr 
F. Sinai, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who has 150 
morgen of land, three-fourths of which, is under 
Lilac. In 1881 he had 20 morgen of land devoted 
to this crop. His chief Lilac for forcing (he 
sells but few plants) consists of seedlings, select- 
ing these by reason of such peculiarities of 
growth as promise by further cultivation to show 
valuable features : a method that has resulted 
in a number of seedlings being raised widely 
superior to well-esteemed varieties. Besides the 
seedling which he raises annually, there are the 
best of the trade varieties, as Charles X., Marie 
Legraye, Andenken an L. Spath, Michel, Buch- 
ner, Mme. Lemoine, &c., which are grown for 
forcing purposes, and a number of the Marly 
Lilacs, which in less than four years in the 
nursery set a good number of flower-buds. These 
Lilacs are grown from suckers not budded or 
grafted, and they flower well in balls, and thus 
save the expensive potting work. Herr Sinai 
forces 108,000 Lilac plants in all, but the demand 
is not great before Christmas. The plants for 
that season are placed in the forcing houses on 
November 27, and these consist entirely of un- 
prepared plants. F. M. 



The Relation of Meteorology to 
Horticulture. — A second lecture on the above 
subject was given by Mr. R. H. CtJRTis, 
F.R.Met.Soc. at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting on the 16th inst. He dealt 
on this occasion with rainfall, and said that 
water in the form of steam or invisible vapour, 
an important constituent of the atmosphete, 
always present} although to an extent which 
varies greatly in different regions, and is also 
constantly changing at the same place. He ex- 
plained briefly that the maximum amount of 
this invisible vapour which the air can con- 
tain depends upon the temperature of the air, 
and that, for example, whilst at a temperature 
of 60" it could hold in the gaseous form about 
six grains of vapour in a cubic foot of air, that 
amount would be reduced by one half if the 
temperature of the air were to be lowered to 
40®. Whenever, therefore, the amount of vapour 
exceeds the maximum which the air can hold> 
the excess becomes at once condensed into 
water, the particles of steam uniting to form 
exceedingly minute drops of water, far too 
minute to be distinguished individually, but 
forming in the aggregate a more or less dense 
cloud or fog. It was pointed out that in this 
operation dust played a very important pait» 
and formed nuclei upon which the minute water 
drops were formed ; but in every case cooling 
of the air was the primary cause of the con- 
densation. The way in which the necessary 
cooling was brought about was then explained, 
and it was shown that, so far as the formation 
of rain-idouds was concerned, by far the most 
common cause was the dynamical cooling due 
to the expansion of the air. The part played by 
hills and mountain ranges in lifting currents of 
air to higher levels, where they expanded owing 
to the recjuced pressure to which they were sub- 
ject, was then explained, and it was shown that 
the excessive rainfall of certain hilly regions 
was due to this cause. The action of the 
sun in causing ascending currents ol air was 
shown to be another cause of expansion and 
the formation of cloud. The way in which 
cloud particles combined to form rain drops was 
then explained, and the lecturer passed on to 
the subject of the measurement ot rain and to 
its geographical distribution, and especially its 
distributibn over the British Islands. In this 
connection he referred to the British Rainfall 
organisation now under the direction of Dr. H. 
R. Mill, which collates and discusses the 
observations of some 4,000 observers of rainfall^ 
and puts the results into a form in which they 
become serviceable to the public. Reference 
was made to the influence of rain upon vegeta- 
tion, and some views were exhibited in illus- 
tration of this part of the subject, but it was 
pointed out that the work of the meteorologist 
was to obtain and put into a useful form the 
elements of climate rather than to show how 
they were made use of in the economy of plant 
life. Attention was directed, however, to the 
connection which Dr. W. A. Shaw, F.R.S., the 
Director of the Meteorological Office, had 
noticed between the amount of the rainfall in 
the autumn and the yield of Wheat in the suc- 
ceeding harvest. This had led to the discovery 
of a remarkable periodicity in the yield of 
Wheat, which had enabled Dr. Shaw to pre- 
pare a formula by which (hejprobable yield of 
Wheat for a given district can be calculated, 
and a diagram was exhibited showing the 
amounts so calculated- and the actual yields for 
the Eastern Midlands for a long series of years, 
attention being called to the remarkably close 
agreement shown between them. The relative 
frequency of rain at different hours of the day 
and the relative amounts which fall were then 
referred to. It was shown that about 5 or 
6 a.m. was the period at which rain fell most 
frequently, and that at midday it was least fre- 
quent. The amount of rain was also generally 
greatest in the early morning, but at Kew more 
rain fell in the afternoon than at any other 
period ; in other words, whilst an umbrella 
would be most often needed in the early morn- 
ing, it would be most urgently required in the 
afternoon. After referring to the storage of 
rain water for horticultural purposes, reference 
was made to floods, and the lecture was con- 
cluded with a series of views taken in the 
Thames Valley during the great flood of 
November, 1894. 
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A Qardknkr's Remarkable Length of 

Service.— The funeral of Mr. Thomas Frbb-' 
MANTLE took pUce in the Romsey Cemetery on 
Saturday. Mr. Freemantle, who had reached 
the age of eighty-one, had worked in the 
gardens at Broadlands for seventy-five years, 
having entered the service of Lord Palmerston 
at the age of six, and afterwards he continued 
in the service of Lord Moitnt Temple and then 
in that of the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. Mr. 
Ashley showed his deep respect for his old ser- 
vant by being present at the funeral. Among 
the gardeners present was Mr. Cornelius Med- 
ley, aged eighty-eight and still at work, at his 
own wish. He has been employed in the same 
gardens for seventy-six years. 

Qaroener Appointed a 8ohool Manager. 

— At the annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Esher National Schools, Mr. E. 
BUREELL, of Claremont Gardens, was chosen 
as one of three foundation-managers for the 
ensuing three years. 

Publlomtions n^omW^d.— Nature' iOwnGardens, 
written and illustrated in colour and line by Maud W. 
Clarke: Dent & Co. 



LAW NOTES, 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION POLICIES. 

So much has already appeared in the daily 
papers on the subject of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1906, that it is scarcely necessary 
to deal in detail with the provisions of this Act 
which will come into force on July 1 next. At 
the same time, the fact that so much matter has 
already appeared in print has apparently tended 
somewhat to confuse the general reader, and it 
mav therefore be useful first to clear the air a 
Uttie, and, secondly, to consider the all-impor- 
tant point of the form of policy which is likely 
to give dtie protection to an employer. 

Casual Employment. 

In the first place it should be borne in mind 
that householders and others, in their private 
capacity, are liable for injuries to all classes of 
workpeople employed by them, whether in the 
capacity of clerks, foremen, servants, &c., un- 
less their earnings exceed £250 per annum, or 
unless they are only " casually " employed. (On 
the other hand, where a person employs a work- 
man for the purposes of the employer's trade or 
business, he is liable to compensate the workman 
for injuries sustained, whether he is at the time 
only " casually " employed or not.) The Act 
does not state what is to be deemed *' casual 
employment," and many interesting questions 
have already been discussed in the public jour- 
nals on this subject, whether, for instance, a 
jobbinff gardener or a person who comes to 
mow the lawn or to clean windows, either in- 
termittently or at due intervals, can be deemed 
to be "casually'* employed. No authoritative 
statement can possibly be made until questions 
of this kind have come up in the law courts for 
decision by the judges, and, by means of in- 
surance, all employers will presumably be wise 
enough to leave litigation on the subject to be 
fought out by the company with whom their 
insurance is effected. ^What the public have to 
do is to see that they^are protected in the case 
of injuries to workpeople of all kinds, if any 
case should afterwards be found to come within 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906. The 
proper method of meeting the difficulty is to 
arrange with the insurance company to undertake 
all possible liability. Most of the companies 
are prepared to do this, provided the insurer pays 
an additional 25 per cent, to cover persons occa- 
sionally (though in strictness, perhaps, not 
** casually ") employed, over and above the pre- 
mium paid for the insurance of those persons 
who are in the insurer's regular employment. 
For instance, supposing a householder has four 
servants, the average charge of the insurance 
company will be 3s. (in some cases 2s. 6d.) per 
head, that is to say, 12s. in all. For an addi- 
tional ds. (that is to say, 25 per cent, added on 
to this premium) the insurance company under- 
takes to protect the insurer against accidents to 



persons who, though not employed permanently, 
may be deemed to be some&ing more thaa 
*' casual " workmen. It should be borne in mind 
that workpeople under the age of 21 years are 
entitled to compensation with this additional ad- 
vantage, that they are entitled to full wages 
instead of half wages) where the earnings of Uie 
minor in question do not exceed 10s. per week. 

Sub-Contracting. 
As already explained, persons who employ 
workpeople for the purpose of their trade or 
business are liable to pay compensation, whether 
the workman is wholly or only ** casually" 
employed at the time of the accident; but in 
connection with trade matters there is a further 
liability on the employer. The Act provides 
that where the trader (called the principal) 
contracts with another person (called the 
contractor) for the execution by or under the 
contractor of the whole or any part of any work 
undertaken by the principal, then the prmcipal 
is liable to compensate the contractor's work- 
man for injuries sustained in the execution of the 
work just as much as if the workman were 
employed direct by the principal himself. 
Suppose, for instance, that a firm of nursery- 
men, whom we may refer to as A. & Co., were 
to enter into a contract for laying out the 
grounds of an estate in the north of England. 
Instead of A. & Co. going up to carry out the 
work themselves, they might write to B. & Co., 
a firm in the north, and arrange for them to 
carry out the work at trade-prices on their 
behalf. If one of B. & Co.'s workmen is injured 
while the work is being carried out A. & Co. 
are liable to compensate him. It is tnie that 
A. & Co. are entiUed to recover from'B. & Co. 
any compensation which they may have to pay. 
But suppose B. & Co. should be a small firm 
without much capital, and suppose that the 
heavy claim resulting from the injury to their 
workman were to prove the last straw and land 
them in the Bankruptcy Court? In that case 
A. & Co. might find themselves unable to re- 
cover anything more than a small dividend 
from B. & Co.'s estate, but A. & Co. would 
still have to go on paying the compensation, or 
annuity as the case might be, to B. & Co.'s 
injured workman. Here, therefore, is a case 
where traders must be careful to protect them- 
selves under their insurance policies. 

FoEM OF Policy. 

The following is a sample of the policy which 
some of the insurance companies are offering 
to insurers at the present time : — 

THE X.Y.Z. ACCIDENT CORPORATION. 

A. B. of &c. (hereinafter called 

" the Employer ") having paid to the above Corporation the 
sum of £ : on account of preimum for the 

Indemnity hereinafter mentioned, it is hereby agreed as 
follows : — 

The Corporation indemnifies the Employer fully and com- 
pletely against his or her entire liability however protracted 
under or by* virtue of The Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1906. The Emplorers* Liability Act, 1880, Lord Campbell's 
Act, 1846, The Common Law, The Workmen's Compensa* 
tion Acts, 1807 and 1900, in respect of any injury, fatal or 
non-fatal, which, at the time or tunes during the continuance 
of this Policy, shall happen to any servant whilst in his or 
her employ, and performing work for him or her. 

The employer Dy the acceptance of this Policv agrees— 

To give notice to the Corporation at its Heaa or Branch 
Office of any claim, either verbal or in writing, made upon 
him. 

To render the Corporation all reasonable assistance in con- 
nection with any accident, or any claim which may arise 
under this Policy, and at the expiration of each year of in- 
surance to f umisn a statement showing the total number of 
persons employed during the year, and to pay to the Corpora- 
tion any additional premium due in respect of the persons 
so employed. 

This Policy shall be in force for twelve calendar months 
from the date hereof. 



Dated this day of 

Conditions Indorsed. 



1907. 



This reads comprehensively enough, but the 
insurer must not be content to rely on such 
simple wording. Let him look on the back or 
at the foot of his policy and carefully consider 
any further conditions indorsed thereon. It 
will be found in many cases that the conditions 
are so far reaching and complicated that he is 
left practically at the mercy of the insurance 
company as to whether or not they choose to 
pay any claim which may arise. The conditions 
indorsed on the policy should be as few and as 
clear as possible. The insurer should not agree 
to give notice of an accident to his servant 
within a fixed period of days ; he should merely 
undertake to give notice within a reasonable 



time. He should agree to render all reasonable 
assistance to the insurance company in the 
event of a claim arising and also to furnish a 
periodical statement of the persons in his 
employ, paying the additional increase in case 
of the number of servants t>eing augmented. 
These conditions, if properly worcSsd, are 
reasonable enough, but any additional condi- 
tions should be most carefully and closely 
checked and objected to if necessary. The wise 
insurer will therefore demand to see the full 
form of policy with the conditions indorsed 
before signing any proposal form. The indem^ 
nity should also cover ** earnings " (not merely 
" wages '') as well as all expenses of litigation. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that 
the mere act of insurance does not release an 
employer from his responsibility. The policy 
offers him a personal indemnity, but (except in 
the case of the insurer's own bankruptcy) thia 
has nothing to do with the workman. He is 
entitled to look to the employer personally, and 
even if the insurance company should afterwards 
fail or be wound up the employer must go on 
paying to the injured workman what will be, in 
some cases, an annuity for life. The moral is, 
therefore, two-fold. Everyone should be care- 
ful to give the conditions of bis policy the most 
serious attention, and should also be very 
careful not to insure with any company whose 
financial standing and reputation for fair deal- 
ing is not absolutely above reproach. 

Finally, the insurer should take care in his 
proposal form to describe his workpeople by 
reference to their position and not by name. 
The description should be, for instance, head 
gardener, three under gardeners, cashier, clerk, 
&c., and Christian and surnames should on no 
account be given, as otherwise notice of every 
change would have to be given to the insurance 
company. H. Morgan Veiteh. 



HYBRID PLUM. 

To Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford, we are in- 
debted for specimens of their hybrid Plum» 
raised out of a Japanese Plum by pollen of a 
Peach. The flower generally is more like that 
of a Peach, but is sterile, owing to the abortion 
of the ovary, so that if all the flowers are simi- 
larly barren there would, of course, be no fniit, 
and the value of the hybrid in so far is nought, 
though as a flowering shrub it may be valuable. 
The drawing of the flowers made by Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith well shows the intermediate 
character of the hybrid, and should be useful 
to young gardeners desirous of understanding 
the construction of the Peach and Plum flowers, 
on which account a short explanation may be 
desirable. The upper series of illustrations 
shows in the left corner a cluster of Peach 
flowers of the large-flowered section, similar to 
those of a single Rose. Other Peaches are 
characterised by the presence of much smaller 
blossoms. To the right is shown the back of 
the flower, with the five sepals or calyx-lobes 
covered with fine hairs. The sepals encircle 
the bases of the five petals. In the centre of 
the cut is shown a flower sliced downwards 
through the centre and magnified two diameters. 
It is borne on a short stalk, provided all 
the way up with boat-shaped bracts. The vase- 
or cup-shaped flower-tube is well shown with 
the sepals, petals, and stamens springing from 
the margins of the tube, around and not beneath 
the ovary, as they would be in a Buttercup. At 
the bottom of the flower tube is seen the ovary 
prolonged into a long style, ending in a button- 
like stigma and containing a single ovule, the 
future seed. The oval pollen grains are shown 
as seen magnified 120 times; each is oval with 
a single furrow. In the centre row the Plum 
flowers are shown in a similar manner. It will 
be seen that, except in size and colou: of petal, 
they are almost exactly like those of the Peach, 
so much so that the two flowers evidently l)e- 
long to the same genus (Prunus). A difference 
is, however, observable in the presence of a 
comparatively long, slender stalk to the flower. 
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Ifafl bracts of which arc at tha base only and not 
eiteaded up the stalk to the base of the flower 
as th«y are in the Peach. The difference in the 
liie of tfa* pollen-grains drawa tQ lh« same 
scale is also notewoithy. 

The bottom of the illustration is devoted to 
the representation o£ the hybrid. The flowers 
are more like those of the Peach, hut the long 
flower sUIk is like that of th« Plum. The 
calyx is shown as destitute of hairs, although 
they are present in both parents. The slice 
through the flower shows, as w« have said, 
that the ovacy is defective ; the pollen, too, is 
(mall and uregulai in size. The pollen of the 
hybrid might, however, be used in fertilising 
other flowers, though the hybrid itself is in- 
capable, owing to structural defect, of being 
fertilised. 

The illustration of the leaf of pareints and 
hybrid is taken from the Journal of tltt Royal 
HorlUuUural Socitiy. 



here ate cultivated under a cool rock, which 
affords them a c«rtain degree ol shelter. W. A. 

Cook. 

To PRUNC, on NOT TO PMUNi.— T was much 
interested in the leading article (p. 204) on this 
subject, and am quite in accord with the views 
therein expressed, A moderate amount of prun- 
ing, including the removal oi all cross branches, 
the pinching of shoots, and the thinning of the 
growths to admit light and air, is beneficial. 
During the past ten years I have planted hun- 
dieda of yoimg fruit treel Of all descriptions — 



examples of non- pruning to the neglected 
orchards of the country. Is this a system to be 
encouraged ? On taking charge of a garden EDnte 
years ago in a good fruit-growing district, I suc- 
ceeded in convincing an advocate of non-pruning 
of the fallacy of his belief, and the following 
autumn I made a start, thoroughly thinning and 
cleaning the trees, the result in two or three 
years being marvellous, and the trees were con- 
sidered an object-lesson in the district. In prun- 
ing these trees I left as much young wood *s 
possible, being a believer in the extension sys- 
tem where practicable. A. D. (p. 223) suggests 
trials of the two systems, but have we not suf- 
ficient examples aU around us in the nnpruned 



HOIE C0RRE8P0I1DEHCE. 

Spnino Flowkiu. — Early Rhododendron* are 
flowering very freely this season. S. Noble- 
anum, K. N. album, R. caucasicum, R. alta- 
ilarense, anqL R. niveum are now in full flower. 
Rhododendron campanulatum is just opening 
its flowers, and is quite hardy here when sur- 
rounded by. large forest trees. It is remarkably 
flne when in flower. I have never s(«n so many 
flowers on our outdoor Camellias before, and 
they vie earlier than usual, although up to the 
present many of the smaller plants have been 
unusually late. Hyacinths are now at their 
best, but the best show of "spring bedding" 
plants will not be for quite another fortnight. 
The Duchess Garden is now opened again to 
visitors daily on every day except Sundays, also 
the woodland wall:s and drives, but all vehicles 




Cahnatiqn Impoitors.— So long as persons 
will buy Carnation plants from hawkers, so 
long must fbey expect to be victimised. The 
sort of "trade" thus indulged in is by no 
means novel, and of my own knowledge for the 
past 40 years hawkers have had single Carna- 
tions raised annually from seed, but specially 
selected, because having broad foliage. Put- 
chased wholesale at about 8d. per dozen, and 
under the local trade designation of "jacks," 
they have been retailed to credulous customers 
at prices varying from 3s. to 5s. per dozen. 
One grower at Fellham, Middlesex, used to raise 
and plant out every year from 15,000 to 20,000 
of these " jacks," and did a wonderful trade 
with them in the spring. This grower invariably 
selected and lifted to plant in a compact block 
(or seed production, about 200 plants that had 
the broadest' leafage, as these maintained that 
character of the strain and thus helped the 
hawkers to impose them on purchasers as choice 
named varieties. A. D. 

The Aoapantkub *• * H»«t>v PukNT.— 
Agapanthus. Mooreanus, according to botanists, 
is but a form of A. umbellalus, but from a 
garden point of view it is quite distinct, 
having narrower leaves, more slender stems, and 
smaller floWers. It is also much hardier ; I 
know of its flourishing as a hardy plant in gar- 
dens well north, and even in exposed situations. 
In my former and present gardens it is quite 
hardy and increases with much freedom, with- 
out any protection, in a somewhat dryish soil. 
A. umbellalus, the type, is, however, more 
tender, and it is not everywhere in Scotland 
that it will prove hardy. In the south-west it 
j» (airly hardy, and I was much interested the 
other day in aoeing how well it has survived a 
most trying winter in the garden of Captain 
Hope. R.N., at St, Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright. 
At St, Mary's Isle the Agapanthuses ate planted 
rather deeply at first, so that the frost has little 
effect tintil the plants become established. The 
Agapanlhus should be more largely planted and 



:ullivated as a hardy plant i 
tricts of these islands. S. Am 
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Fig. 109. — RrBRii> 



aidslce. 
The flowers ate solitary and on radical 
peduncles, which are 3 to 6 inches in length. 



orchard, bush, and wall trees, the majoritv being 
Apples, and, having planted them, have pruned 
them, and afterwards successfully exhibited 
the fruit in open competition at the national 
fruit shows. I am not an advocate, however, 
(or practising pruning such as is sometimes done, 
when every particle of young wood is cut away. 
A point I do not understand in Mr. Spencer 
Pickering's statement (quoting from page 223] is 
"when there is no pruning, the crops are twice 
as great as where moderate pruning is adopted, 
and (our times as great as where hard pruning 
is practised." It is not quantity of fruit that 
pays, but quality, and one can see on every side 



orchards,, on the one hand, and the moderately- 
pruned trees of the practical market -grower oit 
the other? I imagine he is right in thinliiitg 
" that many of your readers would ask if the 
game is worth the candle." Modtral€ Pnmer. 

Calth* POi-VPiTAU.— This is a. form of 

Caltha palustris, but it is much larger than the 
tyTM both in foliage and flower. It grows 
belter in the water than out, and if planted 
near the bank of a lake or pond it will soon 
increase rapidly. Being early in flower, it 
makes a display when flowers are greatly 
appreciated. W. A. Cook. 
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MiiTLBTo. — The Lime tree mentioned by Mr. 
A. Dean, cm p. 3(0, as bearing contocted growths 
caused bjr this parasite, was cut down some three 
yetn ago, owing to its dying condition. Even 
mora cnrions examples wera the three large Poplars, 
over 90 feet high, slanding some 300 yards to the 
sonlh-west of Diopmore House. The main 
branches oC these huge trees were, in some cases, 
covered with masses of the parasite. In these 
cases all top growth ceased, and the limb gradu- 
ally died away. Mr. Elwes will doubtless re- 
member these old trees, for he was very interested 
in them when he visited Dropmore, The Mistleto 
grows here on the lime. Poplar. Thorn, Acacia 
and Apple. Choi. Fagt, Drofmon Gardtnt. 

Thex Pjkonik* m Port (see also p. S53). — 
I bad pleasure in reading, p. 234, of the exhibit 
of Tree or Moutan Pseonies staged at the Horti- 
cultural Hall on April 2. t do not know of more 
charming plants at this season of the year for 
placing in a drawing-room, corridor 6r conserva- 
tory. We have grown them at Dingley for five 
seasons and I thinV they ore admired more each 
year. Onr plants came direct from Japan, and 
tbey were potted into 6 and 9-inch pots in a 
mixture of peat, loam, leafmould, sand, and old 



SOCIETIES. 

BOTAL HOBTIOULTURAL, 

Apxil 16. — An unusually extensive exhibition 
was made in the Vincant Square Hall at the fort- 
nightly meeting on Tuesdaj last. The tables 
and floor of the building, including the recesses, 
were well furnislted with contiibutions that 
represented almost every plant snd flower now 
in season. There were many collections of 
choice Narcissus, and it is hardly likely that 
these flowers will be shown so well in this hall 
on more than one further occasion this season. 
At the next meeting, bovreiver, they should con- 
stitute a prominent feature. This committee re- 
commended two Awards of Merit to novelties, 
the varieties so distinguished being Queen of 
the West and Atalanta. 

Orchids were plentiful and brilliant ; one 
novelty was selected by the OicniD Comuittee 
to receive a First-Class Certificate, and to three 
others the Award of Merit was recommended. 

The Flobal Committee recommended one 
First-Class Certificale and five Awards of Merit. 
An extensive exhibit of Narcissus growing in 
tbe form of a grass-covered mound was an 



SOD, C. E. Pearson, Chas. E. Shea, W. P. 
Thomson, E. H. lenJiins, W. J. James, F. Page 
Roberts (Rev.), C. T. Druer?, Geo. Gordon, 
George Paul, and R. Hooper Pearson. 

Messrs. J. Hiu. ft Son, BarrowSeld Nurseries, 
Lower Edmonton, staged a collection of choice 
exotic Ferns. The exhibit was rich in Adian- 
tnms, including tli« rare A. sancta Catherine, 
somewhat like A. tenerum Farleyense; A. curva^ 
turn, with branched fronds and having pinna 
not unlilte those of a Nephrolepis ; A. macro- 
pbyllum, of splendid colouring ; there were alio 
Lomaria gibba, with a handsome head of new 
fronds, and many others of eqnal beauty. (Sil- 
ver Buiksian Mnlal.) 

Messrs. CKASa, Haxrison, ft Ckaog, Merivato 
Nurseries, Heston, Middlesex, showed a clean, 
healthy collection of succnlent plants in small 
pots, representative of many of the genera of 
these curious plants. [Btonie Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Taoa. Cbipfs & Sons, Tunbridga 
Wells, Kent, made a fine show with larg«- 
flowered Clematis and ornamental Aoen 
(Maples). Among the Clematis were th« beau- 
tiful Nellie and Marcel Moser, also Symeana, 
with heliotrope -coloured flowers ; Lady Caroline 
NeviU, also heliotrope, but with a dader rib 



LEAP OP PEACH. 



mortar mbble. ''.he last two seasons tbe plants 
have been welt top-dressed only, and the drain- 
age overhauled, but when growing they hav« 
been fed with various liquid maauies. The 
specimens have from three to five blooms on a 
plant- Tbe~ following varieties, with tbeir 
colours and sizej will be found excellent for pot 
culture: Gabisan, single, white, tasselled yellow 
anthers, 10 inches across ; Kumoi-dsuru, deep 
purple, 12 inches ; Shiro-kagura, white, purple 
feathers at base, 10 inches ; Kumoma-no-tsuki, 
rich port wine colour, 9 inches ; Michi-ahiba, 
deeo carmine, 13 inches ; Renkaku, white, 12 
inches ; Kaguraiishi, pink, 12 inches ; Ruriban, 
rich purple, 12 inches ; Adzumakagami, deep car- 
mine, 12 inches ; Shoki-kagura, satiny rose, 12 
inches ; Saigjo-sakura, deUcate satin pink, 10 
inches ; Adzuma-nishiki, crimson, shaded scarlet, 
fringed white, yellow base, 9 inches across. The 
greater number of the varieties have golden and 
primrose coloured anthers, which greatly add 
to the beauty of tbe flower. F. Clifilont, Ding' 
Uy, Marktl Harbnretigk, 



FiQ, iio. [For text see p. 2S9.) 

LEAF OF HYBRID. 
(From the youmal e/ Rofat BorUeuUiiral Socitly,} 

attempt at realism not previously made at these 
shows. It was ve^ e^tive. 

The FiuiT AMD VEGKTABLB CouiiiTTBB made 
no award. An exhibit of vegetables was shown 
by Miss M. H. Dodgk, Loseley Park, Guildford 
[gr, Ur. R. Staward). Several new Apples were 
shown, also a new Rhubarb named Collis' 
Ruby ; these, with a box of fruits of Strawberry 
Vicomtesse H^ricart de Thury, from the gardens 
of A. W. Sdtton, Esq,, Wbolhampton, repre- 
senting all that came before the committee. 

At the meeting of Fellows, held in the after- 
noon, 60 new candidates were added to the roll 
of the Society, and two societies affiliated, after 
which Mr. R. H. Curtis lectured on " Rainfall 
in its Relation to Horticulture." 

Floral Oommittee. 
Pristnt r W. Marshall, chairman; and Messrs, 
Geo. Nicholson, Jno, Green, T. W. Turner, 
C. R. Fielder, J. W. Barr, R. C. Notcuti, las. 
Douglas, J. F. McLeod, J. Jennings, Jas. Hud- 
son, Arthur Turner, Chas. Dison, W. Cuthbert- 



I.EAP OP PLUU. 



down each petal's ceolrei Ville de Lyon & of 
the richest crimson shade. Included in tha 
p«up were two ornamental leaved Vines, Viti* 
Coignetia and V. dissecia, tbe latter wift 
deeply-cut foliage. .(Bronze Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. RussKLL, Richmond, Surrey, e^ 
hibited showy little plants of large-floweied 
varieties of Clematis, with Azaleas and standard 



blue-flowered Csanothus thynt 
florus, and other flowering shrubs. (SUver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Jaues Vkitch ft Sons, Lti/., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed two separate exhibits. 
One was accommodated against the wall of the 



Acacia longifolia and A. junipeiina were backed 
by still taller plants of Cerasus serrulata and C- 
pseudocerasua J. H. Veitch, and Palms. In tb* 
foreground were Hydrangeas, Wistarias, Atale* 
carminata aplendens. Maples, &c. As a table 
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exhibit th« same finn showed the dwarf Ciner- 
aria Antique Rose, a pleasing shade ; the large, 
open-spathed Richardia Childsii grandiflora ; 
varieties of Anthurium Scherzerianum, including 
some with spotted spathes ; the Gloneria jasmini- 
flora, like a white-flowered Honeysuckle, and 
■many other iesirable plants. (Silver-Gilt Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, 
Upper Edmonton, displayed Pelargonium Clor- 
inda — some standard trained; the variegated 
form of Funkia Sieboldi, a popular parlour 
plant; hardy Ferns, showy Clematis, dwarf 
kRoses, Pansies, and Statice profusa. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
showed Zonal Pelargoniums better than ever. 
They had also some improved varieties of 
Primula obconica, a batch of Begonias of the 
^emperflorens section, and a bright-flowered 
TropoBolum named Kentish Fire. (Silver-Gilt 
BanKsian Medal.) 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, exhibited 
plants of their dwarf strain of Cinerarias, all of 
blue and pink shades: the dense, compact in- 
florescences quite covered the sturdy plants. In 
the same « exhibit was a batch of the wild 
Ranunculus of Palestine, according to some 
authorities the Lily of the Field of Scripture ; 
some pink Freezias, and a batch of Lachenalia 
tricolor. (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

A batch of Hippeastrums, all unnamed varie- 
ties, was staged by Mr. J. Kinnick, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. Taken collectively, the group 
made a fine display. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Sir Edmund Loder, Leonardslee^ Horsham, 
Surrey (gr. Mr. W. A. Cook) occupied much 
space with Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Camel- 
lias, Magnolias, and Daffodils cut from the 
open. There were no fewer than 13 species, 
and varieties of Magnolias, the most interesting 
being a rose-coloured form of M. stellata. The 
varieties of Rhododendron and Camellia were 
very numerous. An interesting plant shown 
^as Larix Griffithi, with fresh cones. (Silver 
Banksian Medtfl.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, London, N., showed greenhouse flower- 
ing plants in variety. The brush-like spikes 
of Metrosideros floribunda were conspicuous 
objects; the flowers of Lotus peliorhynchus 
hung in festoons over the \able, and above were 
Acacias, Ericas, Cyclamen, Eriostemon nerii- 
iolium, Gerbera Jamesoni, and other greenhouse 
plants. A brilliant array of winter-flowering 
Carnations completed the display. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, Lon- 
don, N., set up a fine bank of forced flowering 
trees and shrubs, having heavi*^-flowered 
Lilacs, standard trained ; and species of Cerasus 
over Azaleas, dwarier Lilacs, with Maples, 
Ferns, and Grevillea robusta interspersed. 
(Bronze Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. W. E. Wallace, Dunstable, Beds., again 
displayed the charming Rose Richmond, in com- 
pany with a few others, including Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Lady Roberts, Pharisaer, &c. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Braiswick Rose 
Nurseries, Colchester, had tall plants of Ram- 
bling Roses of the varieties Wedding Bells and 
Philadelphia Rambler, and in front a few blooms 
of tea and hybrid varieties. The pillar Roses 
were abundantly flowered, and of the type of 
Crimson Rambler. 

Seldom before have forced Roses been better 
displayed than were those ^own by Mr. Geo. 
Mount, Canterbury. The freshness of the 
blooms was remarkable, and for vigour of stem 
and foliage, substance of bloom, brightness of 
colour and taste in displaying them, nothing but 
the highest praise can be bestowed. The ex- 
hibit required a large table for its accommo- 
dation, atid it was crowned in the centre with a 
tall epergne, in which were the white Frau Karl 
Druschki and the red Liberty intermixed. A 
bnnk of Catherine Mermet and La France on 
either side of the centrepiece, but sufficiently far 
away to allow of the continuity being broken 
with dwarfer vases, an^ with boxes in front, 
and every bloom a specimen, repeated with 
other banks of Mrs. John Laing and Ulrich 
Brunner afforded a veritable feast of Roses. 
A selection of the varieties included Mme. Abel 
Chatenay (charming in the bud), Anna Olivier, 



Bridesmaid, the new Richmond, and Prince de 
Bulgarie. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, exhibited pillar Roses of great, beauty ; 
tall plants of the white Waltham Bride were 
shown with the flowers hanging in^reat clusters, 
and near by was the charming' single white 
Nymph, studded along its drooping sprays with 
the white blossoms. A batch of the rich red 
Warrior in the centre of the group gave a touch 
of colour to the display, and below were cut 
blooms of new varieties of Continental origin. 
A climbing variety of merit is Crepuscule, the 
flowers are somewhat of the shade of the popular 
W. A. Richardson. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., showed Polyantha Roses of such kinds 
as Mrs. F. W. Flight and Mrs. W. Cutbush, and 
a naturally-arranged exhibit of Alpine and rock- 
garden plants. The exhibit of these latter plants 
was crowned with Azaleas, Spiraeas, Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons, and other dwari shrubs. Some 
interesting plants were in flower, Edraianthus 
serpyllifolius has procumbent growths termi- 
nating in dark blue Campanula-like flowers ; 
Incarvillea grandiflora has large rose-coloyred 
flowers ; Xanthoceras sorbifolia was shown Well. 
Adjoining this display, Messrs. Cutbush had 
Carnations in all the leading varieties of the 
winter-flowering type. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Woking, 
Surrey, showed Alpine plants in* variety, among 
which was a batch of Primula Cashmeriana, 
nicely flowered. A conspicuous plant was Cle- 
matis indivisa lobata. We also noticed the 
double-flowered Caltha palustris, Amelanchier 
canadensis. Peaches, Magnolias, Ribes, &c. 

Craven Nursery Co., Clapham, Yorkshire, 
showed a collection of Alpines very rich in 
Primulas — P. Clusiana, P. nivalis, P. viscosa, 
P. marginata, P. calycina, P. spectabilis, and 
others, all in the best condition of culture. 

A small exhibit of Alpines was shown by 
Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood ; and 
also by the Misses Hopkins, Barming, near 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Messrs. R. Wallace, Kilnfield Nurseries, Col- 
chester, showed hardy plants in great variety. 
We noticed the dwarf Tulipa Lownei, with pale 
rose-coloured petals; Mertensia virginica, Pri- 
mula verticillata in several forms. Daphne 
cneorum, and Tulips, Fritillarias, Crown Im- 
perials, Daffodils, and a host of other spring 
flowers, all in the best condition. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Hardy Plant Nursery, Kes- 
ton, Kent, displayed seasonable Alpine flowers, 
many trusses of hardy Rhododendrons of richly- 
coloured varieties, several Camellias, Daffodils, 
Primroses, &c. An interesting plant was ob- 
served in Lathraea purpurea, the specimen being 
parasitic, in this instance, upon the Willow. 
(Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
exhibited an assortment of early-flowering hardy 
and Alpine garden plants. He had the double 
Marsh Marigold in |[ood condition, Erythronium 
revolutum Watsoni, Clematis balearica, the 
double-flowered Celandine, Ribes speciosum. 
Crown Imperials, Anemones, Primroses, includ- 
ing the rich crimson variety Pompadour, &c. 
(Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B., and 
Mark's Tey, Essex, showed a fine strain of Poly- 
anthus in varieties named from their colours, 
some improved forms of Primula Sieboldi, and 
large, rich-coloured Pansies and Violas, all of 
first-class culture. 

Mr. James Douglas, Edenside, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, displayed between 50 and 60 choice 
Auriculas, almost all of his own raising. Some 
new kinds will be found under Awards, and of 
the others the best were Standard Bearer, May 
Day, Lycidas, Brunette Bronze, Sea Eagle, Ad- 
miration, Zingara, and Brightness. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Ware's Nursery, 
Feltham, showed a collection of hardy flowers, 
including Alpine species, and some good blooms 
of Carnations. The rare flowering Sat5rrium 
coriifolium was represented by three plants in 
Cower. We also noticed Lewisia Tweedieii, with 
campanulate flesh-tinted flowers ; Dodeca- 
theon Hendersoni, Iris fimbriata (syn. japonica), 
&c. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Mr. A. R. Upton, Hardy Plant Nursery, 
Guildford, showed pans of seasonable hardy 
flowers, including a fine specimen on Anemone 
ranunculoides heavily flowered. 

Mr. Geo. Kerswill, St. Thomas, Exeter, 



exhibited a large box containing the peerless 
Gentiana acaulis in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. 

Lady Hindlip, Hindlip, Worcester (gr. Mr. 
Bay ley), exhibited a dozen vases of Sweet Peas. 

Hon. Walter Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring 
(gr. Mr. Dye), showed an inflorescence of 
Crinum scabrum. The umbellate inflorescence 
carried four flowers ; the flower-segments are 
white, with a reddish-brown veining down their 
centres, and with recurving tips. 

Mrs. Brocklehurst, Sudeley Castle, Winch- 
combe, showed three pot plants of Tritonia cro- 
cata Prince of Orange ; the name is indicative 
of the colouring. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class Certificate. 
AgaptUs speciosa. — ^This is the new red- 
coloured species figured in our last issue. It 
was recommended a Botanical Certificate by the 
Scientific Committee at the previous meeting, 
when it was also submitted to the Floral Com- 
mittee under the name of Thibaudia sp., but 
both bodies withheld anv award until the species 
had received a name. Shown by J. T. Bennett 
PoE, Esq., Holmwood, Cheshunt. 

Awards of Merit. 

Auricula Brightness. — ^A very pretty purple- 
coloured Alpine variety, similar to Staiulard 
Bearer. 

A, Miss Berkeley, — An Alpine variety of very 
large size and good form ; colour, maroon purple 
witi white eye. Both varieties were shown by Mr. 
J AS. Douglas, Edenside Nurseries, Bookham. 

Freesia Tuber gent Amethyst, — This variety has 
pale lilac-coloured flowers of considerable size, 
being much larger and paler than those of F. 
Tubergeni, which latter is described as from a 
cross between F. refracta alba and F. Arm- 
strongii. The variety Amethyst is from F. 
Tubergeni crossed back again on F. refracta 
alba. Shown by C. G. Van Tubergen, Jun., 
Haarlem Holland. 

Primula Cockburniana, — ^This is the small 
orange-flowered Primula which was fijeured and 
described in our issue for May 27, 1905, p. 331. 
It is one of the plants introduced through the 
agency of Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons from 
Western China. The plant has already received a 
Botanical Certificate from the Scientific Com- 
mittee. So far as it has been proved, the value of 
the species is in its colour, as it is a weak 
grow^. It may be expected that use will be 
made of it for crossini^ with other species. 
Shown by Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd. 

Rose Pharisaer, — This is one of the best pink 
bedding Roses, and is generally well known. 
Shown by Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray 
Nurseries, Dunstable. 

Cultural Commendatio.v. 
Tchihatehewia isatidea, — Lady Emlyn, Fren- 
sham Hall, Haslemere, showed a pot plant of 
this Cruciferous species from Armenia. A figure 
of the species was given in Bot. Mag.^ tab. 
7608, from a plant which flowered at Kew. 
The plant shown was considered to be repre- 
sentative of first-class cultivation. We hope to 
refer to the species in a subsequent issue. 

Narciflsiui Committee. 

Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman); and 
Messrs. A. Kingsmill, Robert Sydenham, A. R. 
Goodwin, W. F. M. Copeland, J. Pope, G. 
Reuthe, Alex. M. Wilson, R. Wallace, W. T. 
Ware, P. R. Barr, F. W. Currey, G. H. Engel- 
heart (Rev.), Chas. Dawson, P. D. Williams, 
G. W. Leak, and C. H. Curtis Jhon. secretary). 

A group of Narcissi staged oy Miss F. W. 
Currey, Lismore, Ireland, attracted much at- 
tention, not merely because of its extent, but 
also on account of the choice flowers it con- 
tained. Among the choicest and best was the 
very distinct Duke of Leinster, an incompara- 
bilis type, having a large spreading cup of pure 
and uniform orange. It is not a flame colour or 
one of those varying tones of orange, pale at the 
base, with a more intense coloured margin, but 
is of a uniform shade throughout. Wliite 
Knight, the whitest of all white Ajax kinds, on 
opening, is a drooping flower of refined and 
beautiful appearance. Then there was the 
Geraldine, an incomparabilis, with its fiery 
flame-coloured cup and spreading creamy wings, 
Maggie May, Chaucer (poeticus), and Atalanta 
(see Awards). (Stiver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. Charles Dawson, Gulval, Penzance, also 
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Staged a very choice collection. Ibis (poeticus), 
Homespun (figured in our last issue), Lord 
Roberts (a fine Ajax), White Slave (of the Engle- 
beartii type, with yellow or lemon cup), Cossack, 
Red Cap, and Buttercup, all distinct and beau- 
tiful flowers. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hogg & Robertson, Dublin, had a 
large assortment of standard varieties of good 
quality. 

Miss R. Spurrell, Bessingham, Norwich, 
had a small set, in which Mrs. Edmund Harvey, 
a Leedsi flower, with delicately margined cup 
of citron, was noted ; it is a delicate and pretty 
flower. 

Messrs. Bare & Sons, Covent Garden, had a 
good display of the best kinds, also several 
novelties. Of the latter, Seraphim is a big, 
pal« bi-color, a huge Weardale (with paler cup, 
but in every way a giant). Loveliness and Peter 
Barr (both white Ajax kinds), Stradivarius (with 
the drooping triandrus flowers), Horare (a fine 
Foet's Daffodil), and Janet Image, Hamlet, &c. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton Hants, had 
an assortment of white seedling forms. 

Rev. G. P. Haydon, Westbere, Canterbury, 
had perhaps the most beautiful novelties in the 
show, and they y/txt more interesting, because 
the parentage in not a few instances was given. 
Pearl of Kent, for example, seen for the first 
time a year ago, is a fine drooping white Ajaz, a 
strong flower in every way, and, we were in- 
formed, it is a splendid grower. Dropmore, 
also an Ajax kind, has the most pronounced 
droop of any trumpet kind we know. Its 
parents are Monarch and Mme. de Graaff. Our 
Bessy, the result of crossing Mme. de Graaff 
and the Pyrenean poeticus, has produced a pure 
Nelsoni, while China Ware and Leiden Jar are 
other distinct and beautiful kinds. (Barr's 
Silver Cup.) 

Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, obtained a 
Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal for an assortment of 
choice kinds, in which culture and freshness 
were points of the highest importance. The 
finest flowers were White Queen, Weardale Per- 
fection, Lad> Margaret Boscawen, King Alfred, 
and Virgil. , 

Messrs. Pope & Son, King's Norton, contri- 
bated many good sorts, the large-flowered King's 
Norton being of the number. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Sir JossLYN Gore, Bart., Sligo, secured a 
Silver Flora Medal for a choice assortment, in 
which the several sections of Narcissi found 
many representatives. 

Messrs. Bull & Son, Chelsea, displayed a 
general collection of well-known varieties. 

Some interesting and beautiful seedling varie- 
ties were presented by Mrs. Backhouse, Sutton 
Court, Hereford. The more remarkable were 
Zoe, a giant flower of the Queen of Spain type, 
and Lord Kitchener, a very handsome bi-color 
of Sir Watkin form, and these, with White 
Witch and Snowdon, were of exceptional size 
and great merit. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbkrt, Southeate, ar- 
ranged a display suggestive of a grass bank or 
slope studded with Daffodils. Real turves of 
grass were used, which made the exhibit appear 
very natural. 

A fine assortment of Daffodils was staged by 
Messrs. R. H. Bath & Co., Ltd., Wisbech, and 
here many of the finest things of commerce were 
to be seen. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Wallace & Co., Colchester, also 
staged a very nice lot of these flowers in the 
newer sorts. 

Sir E. LoDER, Bart., Leonardslee, Horsham 
((;r. Mr. W. A. Cook), had a beautiful lot of the 
better-class varieties, White Queen, King Alfred, 
and other handsome sorts being staged in big 
bunches. 

Awards of Merit. 

Narcissus Queen of the West. — A giant self- 
vellow Ajax kind of noble proportions. The 
huge trumpet or crown recalls King Alfred, more 
especially in the handsome reflex of the brim, 
while the segments of the perianth are inclined 
to be flat and spear-shaped. The colour is of 
lemon yellow, and the plant is of giant stature. 
The parentage is not known, though there is 
more than a suggestion of N. maximus in the 
crown. It is certainly one of the bigsjest flowers 
we have seen. From Walter T. Ware, Ltd., 
Bath. 

Narcissus Atalanta. — An Irish raised Daffodil 
of vje-^i beauty and charm ; a flower in which 



all that is good in the lovely Mme. de Graaff 
is seen. The perianth segments are white — not 
the whiteness seen in poeticus — and of large 
size, but it is, we think, in the creamy trumpet 
or crown and with the sturdy bearing of the 
flower generally that much of the beauty exists. 
More drooping than Mme. de Graaff, and 
larger, it is a flower full of grace and refinement. 
From Miss F. W. Currey, Lismore, Ireland. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq. (in the 
Chair) ; and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon sec.), 
Harry J. Veitch, De B. Crawshay, F. M. Ogil- 
vie, W. Boxall, F. J. Kanbury, G. F. Moore, 
C. J. Lucas, R. G. Thwaites, T. W. Bond, W. 
P. Bound, A. Dye, H. T. Pitt, A. A. McBean, 
H. G. Alexander, W. Cobb, J. Charlesworth, W. 
H. White, W. H. Young, H. A. Tracy, W. Bol- 
ton, W. A. Bilney, H. Ballantine, and F. J. 
Thome. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, staged a group composed principally of 
hybrid Orchids of their own raising, Odontoglos- 
sums being freely represented. In the centre was 
a varied selection of O. Rolfeas varieties, and in- 
terspersed were fine forms of O. Ossulstoni^ O. 
ardentissimum, O. Othello, and other hybrids; 

food forms of O. crispum, O. Wilckeanum, &c. 
liere were also a number of showy Lslio-Cat- 
tleya Wellsiana, an eqtiall}^ good lot of L.-C. 
Dominiana and L.-C. Mercia, and a dark form 
of Cymbidium I'Ansoni, the new Miltonia 
Hyeana, Cattleya intermedia alba, Masdevallia 
Chestertonia, some nearly white Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Schrdderae and other fine hybrids. 
(Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, staged an effective group, Uie 
leading plant in which was their superb Brasso- 
Cattleya- Laelia Veitchii (see Awards). Other 
special plants were the handsome Odontoglos- 
sum ardentissimum Lamus, for which they 
gained an Award of Merit, March 28, 1905; a 
very dark and brightly-coloured Lslio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana; a specimen Dendrobium thyrsi- 
flonim with six spikes ; a good selection of Cat- 
tleya Schrodera, sh&wy Odontoglossums, and 
other handsome species. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr. Davis), staged a very fine 
group of Cattleya Schrdderae, the plants in some 
cases bearing ten to eighteen flowers, which, in 
the different varieties, varied from blush-white 
segments and yellow throat to light rosy-lilac, 
with an orange-coloured disc to the lip, and all 
were fragrant. One exceptionally distinct 
variety h^ a large violet crimson blotch on the 
lip. In the back of the group were finely- 
flowered plants of Dendrobium Wardianum ; 
the distinct Cattleya intermedia Fowler's variety. 
We also noticed the violet-lipped Zygopetalum 
Perrenoudi and the handsome variety *' Cecil 
Rhodes " ; the beautiful white-petalled Cattleya 
Luddemanniana Stanleyi, which had previously 
received a First-Class Certificate ; and the large, 
creamy-white Cymbidium J. Gurney Fowler of 
unrecorded parentage, but one of the finest 
hybrid C3rmbidiums ; the broad lip bears a zone 
of dark purple spots. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

C. J. Lucas, Esq., Warnham Court, Horsham 
(gr. Mr. Duncan), showed excellent forms of 
Odontoglossum crispum, principally of the white 
type, but a few were spotted. O. crispum Jennie 
is a pretty variety, with spotting on the sepals. 
The group also included Cklontoglossum Othello 
(see Awards), two pretty forms of O. Ossulstoni, 
O. Rolfeae. and O. Hallii. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

H. S. GooDSON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr. 
Mr. Day), showed the very remarkable Odonto- 
glossum ardentissimum " Herbert Goodson *' 
(see Awards), some finely-coloured Laelio-Cat- 
tleya luminosa and L.-C. Dominiana ; a plant of 
Angrecum sesquipedale, with five flowers, 
several specimens of the white Cattleya inter- 
media nivea ; Lslio-Cattleya highburyensis, &c. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, put up an extensive group, in which was 
a varied selection of hybrid Dendrobiums and 
Cypripediums. Forms of Dendrobium Venus 
and D. Sibyl were specially attractive; other 
plants noticed were Odontoglossum excellens, 
some hybrid Zygopetalums, Zygo-Colax, and 
C)rpripedium Maudis. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, showed 
the beautiful Cymbidium Sandera (C. Parishii 
Sander«), illustrated in the Gardeners' Chronicle, 
May 28, 1004, p. 338. 



R. I. Measures, Esq., Camberwell (gr. Mr. 
Smith), showed two specimens of his pretty> 
hybrid Cymbidium Lowianum. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, staged a group in which were a fine 
plant o fCaUleya amethystoglosso, several good. 
C. Schr6der8e, Cattleya Lawre-Mossis, Lycaste 
Skinneri alba, Bifrenaria Harrisonie, Coryan- 
thes speciosa and hybrid Cypripediums, the 
most remarkable of wnich was Cypripedium E. 
J. Seymore (callosum x Prewetti). A very- 
large flower of distinct shape, the large upper 
sepal being pale green with a white margin and 
marked with dark purple lines ; the decurved and 
broad petals and lip are tinged with brownish 
rose. 

Messrs. Stanley & Co., Southgate, arranged 
a small group, in which were very good Cattleya 
citrina, Oncidium Marshallianum, O. sarcodes, 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Edwardii, &c. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), sent Lelio-Cattleya stellata 
(L. xanthina x C. intermedia alba)» a hybrid 
approaching L. xanthina in size and shape, but 
with greenish sepals and petals and white Up, 
with a rose blotch on either side of the front 
lobe and with some rose veining. 

J. T. Bennett-Poe, Esq., Holmewood, Chet- 
hunt (gr. Mr. Downes), showed Cymbidium Ger- 
manise flavescens, a yellowish-white hybrid. 

Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O. (gr. 
Mr. Alexander), showed several fine Orchids (see 
Awards), including Brasso-Cattleya Cordelia (C. 
intermedia x B. Digbyana). 

De B. Crawshay, Esq. (gr. Mr. Stables), sent 
the new Odontoglossum lago (Harryannm x 
Hunnewellianum) and the fine O. triumphans 
Imperator and Theodora. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class Certificates. 

BrassO'Catt.'Lalia x Veitchii (L. purpuraia 
X B.-C. DigbyanO'Mossia), from Messrs. Jas. 
Veitch ft Sons. A grand hybrid comparable to 
very fine Laslio-Cattleya callistoglossa, but with 
the richly-coloured labellum fringed. Sepals and 
petals silver-white, tinged with rosy-lilac. Lip 
large, the disc light chrome-yellow, and base 
with purple lines ; the broad front is rose purple, 
merging lighter towards the fringed margin. 

SofhrO'Lalia Phroso superba (L. Jongheana x 
S.»L. lata orfetianaU from Major G. L. Hol- 
ford, CLE., C.V.O. (gr. Mr. Alexander). A 
charming flower of a uniform mauve-crimson 
colour, with orange disc to the lip. 

Odontoglossum ardentissimum ^* Herbert Good* 
son^*' from H. S. Goodson, Esq., Fairlawn, Put- 
ney (gr. Mr. Day). The finest form of O. arden- 
tissimum, with a very heavily-blotched flower, 
equal to a good blotched O. crispum. All tfie 
segments are broad and nearly covered with 
claret-crimson blotches, the margin and divid- 
ing lines being silvery-white. 

Award of Merit. 
Odontoglossum Othello (Harryanum x 
AdrianaJ, from C. J. Lucas, Esq. (gr. Mr. Dun- 
can). A hybrid with the dark colouring of a 
good O. Harryanum, but of better form. Sepals 
and petals yellowish-white, heavily blotched 
with chocolate colour; lip white, with purple 
markings at the base. 

Cultural Commendation. 

To Mr. TL G. Alexander, Orchid grower to 
Major HoLFORD, for a noble specimen of 
Cattleya Mendelii, Westonbirt variety, with 16 
flowers. It is a grand flower, with front of the 
lip shaded an intense purple; and for a speci* 
men of Odontoglossum Adrianae Lady Wanta|^» 
grown from a single pseudo-bulb, and bearing 
six spikes, having together 105 flowers, one 
spike bearing 26 fine blooms. 

To Mr. W. H. White, Orchid grower to Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford, for two 
splendid inflorescences of Phalaenopsis amahilis 
(grandiflora), one having three branches bearing 
13, 14, and 18 flowers respectively. The single 
spike had 21 flowers, and all were of extraordm- 
ary size. 

THE DEVON DAFFODIL^ 

Afril 9.— This society opened its fourth 
annual show in the Guildhall, Plymouth, on the 
above date. The exhibition was in every sense 
a success, the entries exceeding those of the 
preceding year by nearly a hundred. Tirelve. 
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exhibitors competed in the premier Devon Nar- 
cissus class, while in two other classes there 
were 10 entries. The op)en classes were also well 
filled, the same Cornish growers who were suc- 
cessful at Truro carrying off the majority of the 
prizes. Spring flowers other than Narcissi were 
well shown, and many of the pot plants were 
exceptionally fine, Cyclamen and Zonal Pelar- 
goniums especially being marvels of culture. 
We mention a few of the more prominent 
exhibits : — 

Collection of 30 varieties of Daffodils. — 1st 
prize, Mr. P. D. Williams, with a stand as 
good as that which occupied the premier posi- 
tion at Truro, Peregrine, Lucy, Etoile, Incog- 
nita, Famille Verte, Beacon, Bullfinch, Waxwing, 
Diana, Chaffinch, Pure Gold, Horace, Will 
Scarlet, Maximus, Inga, and Lord Roberts being 
very fine. 

A group of Daffodil seedlings exhibited not for 
competition by Mr. J. C. Williams was certainly 
the most interesting feature of the show. 
The 15 varieties staged included Magni-coronati, 
white and yellow; two beautiful white Medio- 
coronati, one of which was said by the judge to 
be the finest flower in the show ; and Parvi-coro- 
nati, with spreading orange-scarlet cups. For 
this stand an Award of Merit was given. 

Best group of Rhododendron blooms. — 1st 
prize, Mr. D. H. Shilson, with 225 trusses of 
76 different varieties, this exhibit creating a. bril- 
liant effect. A Certificate of Merit was awarded 
to the varieties Duke of Cornwall and Duchess 
of Cornwall. 

Finest truss of Rhododendron. — 1st prize, Mr. 
D. H. SuiLSON, with R. Harrisi. 

Group of hard-wooded flowering shrubs. — 1st 
price, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, with a col- 
lection including Correa cardinalis, Wistaria 
sinensis. Magnolia conspicua, Daphne Me-, 
zereum, Cerasus J. H. Veitch, Forsytnia inter- 
media. Spiraea Thunbergi, Correa bicolor, 
Prunus triloba fl. pi.. Acacia decurrens, Pyrus 
japonica, Jasminum primulinum. 

Collection of 20 varieties of hard-wooded 
flowering shrubs. — Silver cup, Mr. T. B. 
BOLITHO, whose group contained Chorizema 
Lowi, Pittosporum undulatum, Photinia serru- 
lata and several Magnolias. 

Among the pot plants the 1st prizes in the 
classes for six Cyclamen and six Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, won respectively by the Misses Cahew 
and Mrs. Bainbridge, were each accompanied 
b^ Awards of Merit. Similar awards were also 
given to Mr. H. W. Grigg for a collection of 
flowering shrubs and herbaceous plants ; to Mr. 
T. Martin for Rhododendrons grown on Dart- 
moor and for Cyclamen; and to Col. Hext for 
20 very fine bunches of double Violets. 

The Devon Rosary, Torquay (Award or Merit 
and Silver Medal) staged a fine collection of pot 
Roses in good bloom. Messrs. R. Veitch & 
Son, Exeter (Award of Merit and Silver Medal), 
showed a miscellaneous collection of plants, 
among which were noticeable some very fine 
Amaryllids, winter-flowering Carnations, Clivia 
miniata. Camellia reticulata, Saxifraga Rhei 
superba, S. Guildford Seedling, S. coriophylla, 
S. Griesbachii, Arabis alpina fol. var. San- 
guinaria canadensis, Cytisus Beanii, Androsace 
camea, A. sempervirens, A. Hendersoni, and 
Vitis Henryana. Messrs. Cutbush & Son (Award 
of Merit and Silver Medal) showed Erica coc- 
cinea minor. Rhododendron Smithi aureum. Iris 
susiana, I. Haynei, I. pumila. Azalea rosaenora, 
Primula acaulis caerulea, P. cashemeriana, P. 
rosea, Boron ia heterophylla, Draba aizoon, 
Daphne Blagayana, and many other plants. 
Messrs. Barr & Sons (Award of Merit and Silver 
Medal) provided their usual effective display of 
the best Daffodils, including Peter Ban. 



MANOHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

April 4. — Committee present: E. Ashworth, 
Esq. (Chairman) ; and Messrs. R. Ashworth, 
Stevens, Cowan, Ashton, Williamson, Duck- 
worth, Parker, Sander, H. H. Smith, Keeling, 
Leemann, Walmsley, P. Smith, Weathers (hon. 
sec). 

This meeting proved to be one of the 
very best meetings since the formation of the 
society, and the great feature was a unique 
display staged by Messrs. Armstrong ft Brown, 
of Tunbridge Wells, whose exhibit consisted of 
about one hundred and fifty plants of Dendro- 
bium nobile var. virginale, which had been 



raised from seed. It was interesting to note the 
great variety which obtained in this batch of 
seedlings ; of course, all were " albino,*' but 
there were great differences in form. The 
award of a Silver-Gilt Medal was richly de- 
served. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, again dis- 
played a well-grown collection of plants, to 
which a Silver Medal was voted. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, Staffs., gained a 
similar award for a group, noticeable in which 
were some extra well-grown plants of Onci- 
dium concolor. 

Messrs. J. W. Moore, Ltd., Rawdon, near 
Leeds, were awarded a Bronze Medal for a mis- 
cellaneous group, and Messrs. Keeling &. 
Sons also staged a group for which a Bronze 
Medal was awarded. 

The following awards were made: — First- 
Class Certificates to Odontoglossum crispum 
var. Roi d'Angleterre, shown by M. Lucien 
Linden ; O. crispo-Harryanum X O. x ardentis- 
simum, exhibited by A. Warburton, Esq. ; O. 
Bleuanum var. Stevensii, displayed by W.Thomp- 
son, Esq. ; Lycaste x Tunstallii (confirmed), 
from the gardens of E. Rogerson, Esq. Awards 
OF Merit to Odontoglossum Rossii var. magni- 
ficum, shown by Messrs. A. J. Keeling ft 
Sons ; Dendrobium nobile var. virginale magni- 
ficum and Odontoglossum x orphanum, both 
exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & Brown; O. 
Cervantesii var. decorum, Thompson's variety, 
O. exultans var. Minerva, both shown by W. 
Thompson, Esq. ; O. Sylvia (O. X Rolfe« x O. 
cirrhosum), O. ams^bile var. Grairianum, O. 
Ossulstoni var. purpurescens, the last three from 
Messrs. Charles worth's nursery. A Cultural 
Certificate was awarded to a plant of Odonto- 
glossum triumphans var. latisepalum Mrs. 
Ardem. It was magnificently grown and reflected 
credit upon the grower, Mr. W. Norris. P. W. 



©httuatK. 

il. Hill White.— We regret to record the death 
from bronchitis of this prominent nurseryman. 
Deceased was one of the best known nursery- 
men and seedsmen in Worcestershire, and his 
services as judge were in frec^uent requisition at 
flower shows. As an exhibitor he won many 

?rizes, including the Wolverhampton Challenge 
rophy. The late Mr. White was hon. secretary 
of the old Worcester City and County Horti- 
cultural Society for 14 or l5 years. It was prin- 
cipally due to deceased that the Worcester branch 
of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Society 
was formed, and for several years he acted as 
branch secretary and treasurer; the subscrip- 
tions and monies raised from the throwing open 
of the grounds of Earl Beauchamp, Mr. C. W. 
Dyson Perrms, and other gentlemen to the 
public have resulted in over £1,000 being added 
to the funds of the society. The funeral took place 
on Tuesday, the 9th inst., at Astwood Ceme- 
tery. The late Mr. White leaves a widow and 
two sons, Messrs. Harry and Percy G. White, 
who have assisted him in the business for 
several years past. 



ENQUIBIES IND REPLIES. 

Wych Elm for Water. — I have had some 
Wych Elm split up, and intend using it to repair 
banks of rivers. Is this a good wood to last under 
water ? L. L. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Black Currant Shoot \H. C, Bath. -You send 
no communication with the Currant twig, but 
if you wish us to say if ** big bud " is present 
or not, we are sorry to inform you it is. For 
details of the treatment of this pest with lime 
and sulphur, see p. 221. 

Catalogues : C. R, We cannot supply copies 
of the catalogues you mention. Apply to the 
firms themselves. 

Cherry Branch : H. D. W., Edin. The fungus 
on Cherry branches is Polyporus chioneus. It 
is not likely that it will attack living trees* as it 
is not truly a parasite. 

Grass : W. J. M. — One of the best lawn grasses 
for cultivation in shade is Poa nemoralis. 



How to Obtain a Patent: F, B, You must 
make application to the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. The ap- 
plicant must file a specification, either com- 
plete or provisional, and in either case draw- 
ings of the invention may be required. The 
fee for a provisional protection is £1. 

LisiA Beans : C. W, These are the most appre* 
ciated Beans in the United States, but they 
will not ripen in this country or even in 
Paris in ordinary seasons. They require a 
hotter summer climate. 

Muscat Vine: W, H. We cannot have any 
knowledge of the cause of the rod failing to 
grow, unless we were familiar with the cul- 
tural conditions, or, at least, had specimens 
for examination. 

Names of Plants: G. F. M, Kuttallia cerasi- 
folia. — E.W.,StaHsted. Forsythia suspensa. The 
weed is Achillea Millefolium, the common Yarrow 
or Milfoil, one of the commonest of British plants. 
Dress the lawn with some nitrogenous manure, 
such as nitrate of soda mixed with sulphate of 
potash. — W, B, Oncidium concolor. — C. B. 
Dendrobium chrysotoxum. — R. O.Y. 1. Stelis 
muscifera; 2, Masdevallia nidifica; 8, Coch- 
lioda sanguinea.— /. 5. D. Bifrenaria tyrian- 
thina, an ally of B. Harrisoniae, which has 
cream-white petals and is more commonly seen 
in gardens. — A, M. G. The Norway maple 
Acer pseudoplatanus — /. C, Hampton Wick. 1, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 2. probably the Corsi- 
can pine Pinus laricio ; 3. probably Pious 
excelsa ; 4, Thuya occidentalis ; 5, Retinospora 
plumosa of gardens; 6, probably Cedrus at- 
lantica. — W. H, S. Cupressus funebris in the 
juvenile or Retinospora stage; the Orchid is 
Cattleya Bowringiana. — Basset. Rhododendron 
Falconeri. — W. 1, Corydalis tuberosa ; 2, Saxi« 
fraga crassifolia.---G. H. B. 1, Lonicera tata- 
rica; 2, Sanguinaria canadensis; 3, Anemone 
blanda ; 4, Orobus vernus var. ; 6, Orobus 
vernus var.; 6, Corydalis tuberosa. — Walton. 
The Rhododendron is one of the hybrids obtained 
from R. Edgeworthii, and should be cultivated 
in a greenhouse. We cannot name the varieties 
of Pelargonium (Geranium). 

Odontoglossum crispum -. A.G, The flower you 
send has seven perianth-segments, two lips, 
two columns and two ovaries. There has thus 
evidently been a fusion of two flowers and some 
of the segments (of which there should be five 
in each flower) nave been squeezed out m the 
course of the fusion. Botanists would consider 
such a flower as an instance of " synanthy." It 
is not very uncommon. 

Peach Fruits Double: Anxious, The forma- 
tion of two ovaries is a reversion to the ances- 
tral type when five was the normal number. 
It is not often, however, that the plant 
*' throws back '* to the condition of five, but 
we have often seen cases of two as in yours. 

Potatos : /. McC, The winter-rot, caused by 
Nectria solani, is the cause of the hollow- 
ness. This disease always commences in the 
centre of the Potato, and only reaches the 
suriace when the tubers are not well dried 
before storing, when sweating occurs. — 
C. F. C. We cannot determine whether the 
variety is Up-to-Date. The tubers do not 
appear to have disease other than ordinary 
** scab." 

Rosa Wichuraiana : /. C. Rosa Wichuraiana 
is a ** manuscript " name only, that is to say, 
no botanical description has been given of the 
plant. Wichura was a German botanist who 
accompanied a Prussian expedition to China, 
Japan, &c., in 1850-61. He died of suffoca- 
tion in Berlin in 1866. See Kew Bulletin 
(1850), p. 900. Bretschneider, Botanical Dis- 
coveries in China (1808), p. 41. In the Index 
Kewensis R. Wichuraiana is referred to as R. 
Lucise. Pronounce the word as best yon can 
in English; the foreip[n pronunciation would 
be something quite different. 

Yew Hedge : Jas. C. The hedge having been 
recently planted, it will be as well to defer 
pruning until June. The stronger growths 
may be again shortened in September. Some- 
what frequent pruning is necessary in order 
to obtain a satisfactory base in the hedged ' 

CoMMUNicATioMs Rkcbivso.— A. C. B. (with thanks)— M. R. 
Chollet, Cheffet, Maine-«t-Loire— F. J. C— G. W. S- 
Alwin Benrer, La Mortola— Dr. Heimerl, Vienna— Dr. 
Fedde, Berlin— A. H.. Bletcbley— A. B. S.— Miss Barclay 
— A. W. G. (Is. has been placed in the R.G.O.P. box)--- 
M. H. Smith— J. Gamer-'Jno. Watson— Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society— W. Watson-A. K.— H. J. G.— G. H. H.— 
S. C— Anxious— W. K.— A. K.— C. R.— H. R. W.— F. M.— 
C. T. D.-S. W. F.— W. J.— Y. Z.-D. T.—C. S.— E. J. W. 
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THE EFFECTIVE ARRANGE^ 
MENT OF BEDDING PLANTS.* 

THE arrangement of colour, in designs of 
any kind, is to some extent a matter 
of taste, but there are certain ele- 
mentary rules generally accepted on the 
subject of colour arrangement, and these 
apply equally to the flower garden and to 
pictures on canvas. Mr. Robinson, in his 
English Flower Garden y observes that the 
rule to follow in a bedded garden is to keep 
the scheme of colouring as simple as pos- 
sible, which means, I take it, the avoidance 
of too great and varied a mixture. 

Even in the simplest combinations, how- 
ever, mistakes are often made, probably the 
most common being a lack of proportion 
amongst the colours. How often does one 
see in summer bedding, various shades of red 
in flower and foliage, e.g., red Pelargoniums, 
red Coleus, Iresines, &c., predominating and 
** killing *' every other colour in the garden. 
It is often asserted that grey or whitish- 
green may predominate in summer bedding, 
but even this, when seen in masses of white 



*A paper read before the members of the Kew Gardeners* 
Mutual improvement Society by Mr. A. W. Proudlock. 



variegated Pelargoniums, may become mono- 
tonous if used too freely. 

Speaking generally, however, the softer 
and lighter hues should prevail over the 
bright colours. The latter should also be 
placed as far away as possible from the prin- 
cipal point of view. If, for example, a path 
runs around the garden, it is well to have the 
bright reds, blues, &c., in the central beds, 
whereas if the walk is in front of the beds, 
strong colours should be placed at the back, 
and be so arranged that they graduate into 
the pinks and other delicate tints in the front 
beds. 

High colours naturally ** show up ** better, 
when seen from a distance, than those of 
softer hue, and if the beds are placed some 
distance from the house, they should always 
wear a brighter aspect than those immedi- 
ately in front of the windows. 

To what extent contrast of colour may be 
allowed in neighbouring beds must always be 
decided by their distance apart, and by the 
circumstance whether the intervening space 
is of grass or gravel. If they are separated 
by wide stretches of grass, more freedom may 
be allowed in the choice of colour for each 
bed than would be the case otherwise, as the 
bright green of the lawn will tend to tone 
down contrasts which would be too glaring if 
the beds were close together or separated by 
a gravel walk only. A healthy box edging, 
even, will greatly assist in this direction. 

Mr. Cole, in his book, The Parks and 
Gardens of London, says : ** The grand prin- 
ciple in the employment of colour is never to 
place a compound colour between the primi- 
tive colours which ccMnpose it.*' Thus, purple 
ought never to be employed between blue and 
red, nor orange between yellow and red. On 
the contrary, purple may often with advan- 
tage be placed between yellow and red, or 
between blue and yellow, or compounds of 
these colours. On the same principle blue 
flowers may be placed near orange, as being 
complementary to the red and yellow com- 
posing the orange. These remarks apply to 
the arrangement of flowers in mixed beds, as 
well as to their disposition in a parterre. In 
the latter case each bed forms, or should form, 
part of the same scheme of colouring, and 
it is therefore best to confine each quarter to 
plants of similar hues, only introducing those 
of other colours to lower or heighten the 
effects of the main colour, and to aid in 
making it harmonise with the surrounding 
beds. 

Isolated Beds. 

In isolated beds, however, or in beds so 
widely separated that all cannot be seen in 
one view, the effect of this is usually very 
monotonous. In this case, therefore, one 
should aim at making each bed perfect in 
itself, by so graduating and mixing the 
various colours that one should be puzzled to 
know which tint prevails in the entire 
arrangement. This requires more skill on 
the part of the gardener than the arrange- 
ment of a parterre of flowers, as the fact of 
the colours being close together makes any 
disagreeable contrast the more conspicuous. 
There should, therefore, be no violent transi- 
tion from one colour to another, contrasts 
being as far as possible avoided, in favour of 
the intermingling and harmonising of many 
different tints. This applies, as I said before, 
chiefly to solitary beds in prominent positions, 



where they are constantly under observation. 
For example, a bed of one colour imme- 
diately in front of the windows of a residence 
becomes monotonous before the summer is 
half over, but a well-arranged, mixed bed 
shows so great a variety that the eye dis- 
covers something new each time it is «een. 
In more secluded spots, however, and in 
places where the bed comes suddenly into 
view, and as suddenly disappears, a mass of 
one colour is often more effective. 

In spring-bedding the duration of the 
flowers is short, and simpler combinations 
than in summer bedding may therefore be 
allowed, as the effects pass away before they 
have time to become monotonous. Nothing 
in the way of bedding was more beautiful at 
Kew last spring than the bed of Spanish Iris 
intermingled with Gypsophila elegans, on the 
Range Terrace, although had it lasted for 
three or four months one might have become 
tired of it. 

So far, I have spoken only of bedding 
arrangements in regard to colour, and in the 
style of decoration peculiar to formal cr 
geometrical gardens, that is, of course, the 
chief consideration. 

The Neutral Style of Bedding. 

Of late years, however, a much freer style 
of arrangement has been introduced, in which 
the form and habit of the plant are of equal 
importance with its cok>ur. Each system has 
its own peculiar beauty, and, therefore, each 
should find a place in the garden. 

It is generally conceded that the latest de- 
velopment, which I will call the ** neutral 
style,** is vastly more effective than the older 
in certain situations, as, for example, beds 
on each side of a broad walk. It is, how- 
ever, equally certain that it will never take the 
place of the more uniform style in parterres, 
such as that practised in front of the Palm 
house at Kew. The chief fault of the older 
style, as of the parterre generally, is not its 
regularity so much as its gaudiness. 

The increased use of standard plants of 
Heliotropes, Lantanas, Fuchsias, &c., which, 
relieve, but do not hide, the level surface of 
the old-fashioned bedding, is revivin.*^ some 
of its old popularity. Of the neutral style 
there are many gradations from beds filled, 
more or less thickly, with single plants, or 
groups of plants of low growth, and of 
various habits and colours. Such an arrange- 
ment differs only from the old-style mixed 
bed in its less compact appearance. It is 
most suitable for small beds in restricted 
areas, and when well carried out is very 
effective. It also affords opportunities for 
displaying many plants which may not be 
required elsewhere. 

Large Beds. 
In large beds a few of the occupants should 
be correspondingly tall, for however well a 
bed may appear when planted, say, with 
Begonias, or with such a combination as 
Begonias, Sweet Alyssum, and Lobelias, there 
can be no doubt that the addition of a few 
taller plants, such, for example, as Grevillea 
robusta, is always an improvement. ^ The 
extra height of the latter plant not only 
diminishes the apparent extent of the bed, 
but, in several resi>ects, adds variety to the 
combination. In this style of bedding one 
should always remember that one of the most 
important objects is to produce contrasts of 
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foim. Thus, in the cage just mentioned, the 
introduction of the Grevillea creates a pleas- 
ing difference between its own foliage and 
that of the Begonias, and, if necessary to 
create a still more varied efiect, this could be 
attained by alternaticg the Grevilleas with 
other tall subjects, such as Fuchsias or 
Acacia lophantha. The habit of either of these 
accords well with thai of the Grevillea, but 
the plants should be placed sufficiently far 
apart to allow the form of each to be easily 
seen and compared with that of its neighbour, 
for i( they be placed too close together, not only 
is this contrast of form lost, but the lower plants 
are to a greater extent hidden. The mixing indis- 
criminately and in heavy masses of toll flower- 
ing and foliage plants, and leaving out alto- 
gether those of shorter growth, is sometimes 
practised. In certain situations this plan is to 
be recommended, such, for example, as in a 
bed placed near the entrance to a woodland 
walk, where it is necessary to create a gradual 
transition from the natural scenery without, to 
the more formal appearance of the garden 

In the tlower garden itself, however, blegance 
rather than picturesque ness should be aimed at. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that, to pro* 
duce good results in the "neutral" style, tho 
beds should be placed at a considerable distance 
apart. Where they are ccHnparatively close to- 
gether, as at Hampton Court, care should be 
taken to make each bed distiDct in general 
appearance from its neighbours, whilst at the 
same time paying due attention to barmony of 
colour. A. W. ProudlBck. 

(To bt (oneluded.) 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRON INTRICATUM, 

FraHehil. 

At the meeting ol the Royal Horticultural 

Scciety on April 2 Messrs. James Veitch & Sons 
exhibited a charming little Rhododendron under 
the name of R. nigro-punciatum (an account of 
which is given at p. 225], for which they were 
awarded a Firsl-Class Certificate. Subse- 
quently Mesiirs. Veitch presented a plant to 
Kew, and it was critically examined, with the 
result that it proved to have been incorrectly 

In this connection 1 may mention that pre- 
vious to his departure for China, a few months 
ago, Mr. Wilson and I were engaged on a 
joint eiamination of the very fine dried col- 
lection of Rhododendrons made by him on 
his first and second journeys in China, and pre- 
sented to Kew by Messrs. Veitch. To facilitate 
the identification of the numerous species 
described by the late M. Franchet, Prof. H. 
Lecomte loaned the whole of the types belong- 
ing to Ibe Paris Herbarium to Kew, and we 
were thereby able to correct some of our earlier 
determinations. But we were unable to com- 
plete our revision and publish the new species, 
numbering about 25, before Mr. Wilson had to 
start, and I have not since had time to finish 
my pari of the work, otherwise the species under 
consideration would, perhaps, not have come 
before the public under a wrong name. 

R. inlricalum t>elongs to the section Osmo- 
Ihamnus (genus Osmothamnus, DC), origin- 
ally founded for R. fragrans, Maximowici, 
since reduced to K. Anthopogon, Don, figured 
in the BotanUd! Mugasiai, t. 3947. Maiimowicz 
iMem. Acad. Imp. Sc, St, Petersb., 7me. serie, 
Vol. XVI., 1670, pp. 15-18), added R. parvi- 
folium, Adams, and R. micranlhum, Turczani- 
now, to Osmothamnus, as a section of 
Rhododendron. More recent investigations in 



Western China have led to the discovery of 
upwards of half-a-doien new species of the 
same section, all having foliage very similar to 
that of R. intricatum, Franchet {Journal dt 
Balamgm, vol. IX., p. 896} ; indeed, so very 
similar that it is difficult to distinguish them in 
the dried state. One set has solitary Bowers 
and another clustered flowers ; and one set has 
included stamens and another has ex*erted 



The flowers of B. intricatum are almost in- 
variably in clusters of five ; tbe stamens are 
included, and much shorter than the corolla ; 
tbe style is shorter than tbe stamens, and the 



long and densely clothed with small peltate 
scales on both surfaces. These scales sometimes 
dry black ; Ixence the name, nigro-punctaium, 
given to one of them. 

R. inlricalom is quite hardy and flowers pro- 
fusely when only a few inches high. In a wild 
state Mr. Wilson found it from 1 to 3 feet high. 
Tbe Sowers are lilac or almost violet in colour, 
and the yellow anthers just protruding from the 
tube of the corolla give tbem the appearance of 
Violets. When carefully dried they are exactly 
violet. A coloured figure has been prepared 
for the "Botanical Uagoiine." W. BotHng^ 



filaments and inside of the corolla-tube are 
only very slightly bearded. In R. nigro-punc- 
tatum th« flowers are solitary, temttnating the 
branchlets ; the stamens are exserted ; the style 
is as long as the stamens, and the filaments and 
inside of the corotla-lube are conspicuously 
bearded. From R. thymifolium, Maximowicz, 
which also has included stamens and a style 
shorter than the stamens, K. intricatum diScrs 
in the flowers being clustered, not solitary. R. 
blepharocatyx, R. fastigiatum, R. polydadum, 
and R. polKolium are other new species, de- 
scribed by Franchet, which are closely allied to 
R. intricatum. All of them are dwarf, densely- 
branched shrubs having small, oblong, crowded, 
persistent leaves, mostly under balf-an-inch 



SUMMER IN BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

(Coiuludtd from fiagt S30.) 
A VAST panorama is spread out before one's 
eyes : apparently one large, white, billowy ocean, 
dotted with a hundred and one major and minor 
conical islands ; in reality clouds, which are 
still lying low over the plains, overtopped hero 
and there by the scattered hills. Far in the dis- 
tance Zomba Mountain is conspicuous, and even 
more so is the brackish Lake Shirwa, with the 
hilly Portuguese territory beyond. Turning in 
the mountain, one is confronted by a series of 
beautifully-shaped rolling downs, covered with 
a short grass, with little streams, little lakes. 
little forests, and little mountains, which, rising 
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for ^another 1,000 to 4,000 feet, tower aloft 
into the clouds. You imagine that the country 
stretches before you for miles, when, stepping a 
short distance in another direction, you stop 
shuddering on the edge of an awful gulf, which, 
on a misty day, might be taken for the end and 
edge of the world. 

Gradually ascending the grassy downs, they 
are found to be divided by deep valleys, in which 
practically all forest growth is confined, the 
grass land being only broken by shrubby Proteas 
(P. Nyassae), now bearing their large, creamy, 
white flowers. The top of the downs is reached 
at about 6,000 feet elevation, and above this lie 
the numerous ridges and peaks of huge granitic 
boulders. The vegetation is more pronouncedly 
that of the Temperate zone. There are large 
patches of the delightful pink Erica Johnstonii, 
with dense, nodding, globose heads of flowers, 
which, together with the leaves, have a very 
woolly appearance, owin^ to the close aggrega- 
tion of the tips of the white hairs with which 
they are fringed ; E. Whyteana, a smaller plant, 
with a virgate habit, smooth leaves, and long 
racemes of delicate pink flowers ; £. arborea, 
and the allied Phillipias, with numerous minute 
red flowers. Vaccinium africanum is common, 
and quite a conspicuous figure in the landscape, 
with its glabrous, ovate, serrated leaves, and 
numerous axillary racemes of nodding flowers, 
large, campanulate, white or occasionally red 
tinged, followed by brightly-coloured, fleshy 
fruits, the only Vaccinium known from tropical 
Africa. 

Hebenstretias, Selagos, and Thesiums are ' 
everywhere. By the lesser streams Hyp)ericum 
lanceolatum, a tree of 20 to 30 feet, is smothered 
with bright yellow flowers, nearly 2 inches in 
diameter. Equally showy is Polygala virgata, 
and its forms, growing from 4 to 6 feet highj and ' 
bearing graceful pendent racemes of bright - 
purple, rose, and white flowers. Rubus huillen- ' 
sis is a very welcome plant, being well furnished 
with hundreds of luscious, orange-yellow, black- 
berry-flavoured fruits. 

The lower rocky slopes, just above the downs, 
are spangled with showy Dissotis: gay, large- 
flowered, erect, trailing, and climbing species of 
Senecio ; several dwarf, rich blue Lobelias and 
Wahlenbergias ; thousands of minute Utricu- 
larias, about 1 inch high, with purplish-blue 
flowers ; Aloes and Crassulas. Here and there 
lies a charming bog of sphagnum, accompanied 
with such appropriate plants as Drosera 
ramentacea, Lycopodium cemuum, Hydroco- 
tyle moschata, Tillaea pentandra, and T. 
aquatica, Anagallis Quartiniana, Cyanotis 
lanata, Ludwigia jussiaeoides, Thalictrum 
rynchocarpum. Anemone Whyteana, graceful 
Carices, &c. Crowning every rock, in any 
spot almost devoid of soil, grows the Queen 
of the Mountains, Vellozia splendens, with re- 
peatedly forked stems, chiefly composed of a 
mass of brown, imbricating scales, crowned with 
a number of rosulate rigid leaves, from which 
spring magnificent clusters of large, white, deli- 
ciously-scented flowers, now and then tinged 
with pink. Individual flowers at a casual 
glance remind one of Lilium candidum. Sir 
Harry Johnston playfully remarks that even 
the botanists of Kew were momentarily con- 
scious of the plant's beauty, and ere the sensa- 
tion passed away they named it '^ splendens." 
The flowers are produced for many months in 
succession. 

Following the banks of a small stream, along 
which Cyathea Dregei is very common, a glori- 
ous shrub in full bloom instantly claims atten- 
tion. It is Mussaenda arcuata, a Rubiaceous 
subject, with clusters of dainty Primrose-shaped 
flowers, deep yellow, with a five-rayed star of 
orange hairs radiating from the tube, with rich, 
glossy green leaves, and exhaling a delicate per- 
fume. A mental note is made that seeds are 
to be secured for plant enthusiasts at home. 
Podocarpus milanjianus, with long Yew-like 
leaves, is very common along the stream-side, 



but does not often develop into a useful timber 
tree as it does in East Africa and Uganda. 

Underneath a large Cyathea one discovers a 
fairy scene that only a Shelley at his best could 
adequately describe. A flat boulder is covered 
with a dense carpet of a rich green moss 
(Funaria hygrometrica), the almost pellucid 
leaves spangled with thousands of tiny crystal 
drops of moisture. Dotted here and there is an 
Orchid (Holothrix Johnstonii) with two roundish 
ovate leaves closely pressed on to the moss, each 
plant with a second spike from 5 to 12 inches 
high, one-third of which bears numerous flowers 
more delicately pink than ** pearls of Eastern 
fame," and emitting a delicious perfume — dainty 
pearls set in a bed of countless emerald stars. 
So exquisite a scene will remain to cheer the 
mind when now notorious events and personali- 
ties are passed into oblivion. 

Roaming at ease over the rolling downs, the 
air is cool and bracing, the sunshine harmless, 
and one can with impunity discard the helmet so 
necessary in the plains ; but when the sun sets 
amid indescribable splendours of fiery reds, 
orange, yellow, pink, purple, black and blue, 
in what appears to be the middle of the sky — 
so high is the horizon — when the clouds descend, 
the lightnings flash, and terrific peals of thunder 
are echoed and re-echoed from crag to crag, 
from j)eak to peak, Nature begins to wear an 
alarming aspect, and one quickly retires to the 
cheery comfort and company of a fire of blazing 
"Cedar logs." 

The bracken (Pteris aquilina) is common on 
these downs, greeting one at every turn like a 
messenger from the homeland. The short grass 
is studded with Morsa zambesiaoa, bearing 
bright purple flowers, equal in size to a fine 
variety of Iris xiphoides ; thousands of the 
intensely blue Disa hamopetala, a really blue 
Orchid, which, for graceful form and charming 
colour, has no compeer among the Disas as yet 
discovered ; . Eulophia Shupangse, Lissochilus 
milanjianus, Gladiolus atropurpureus, Mellerii, 
Oatesii, oligophlebius, Crocosmia aurea, Dier- 
ama pendula, Eucomis zambesiaca, Viola 
abyssinica and Ranunculus pinnatus, all add to 
a charming display. These will shortly be fol- 
lowed by acres of confusing species of golden 
and silver Helichrysums, tuberous Crassulas, 
other Gladioli, Disas and Satyriums, flaming 
spikes of Kniphofias, snowy-white Anthericums, 
and Chlorophytums, Asters and Gerberas, 
Coreopsis, Inulas and Vemonias, tall Leonurus 
velutina, with huge whorls of velvety orange 
flowers, bushes of Lantana salviaefolia, &c. 
Clumps of the large golden-yellow. Lupin-like 
Argyrolobium shirense already indicate what a 
glorious show it can put forth, likewise the very 
abundant herbaceous Clematis Kirkii, a species 
with erect stems 1 to 3 feet high, bearing from 
five to 30 snowy-white flowers, each over 2 inches 
in diameter — two promising plants for green- 
house culture, or even for the open air in the 
favoured gardens of Cornwall and Ireland, as 
during the months of July and August these 
downs are on most mornings covered with a 
white rime of frost. 

The Mlanje Cedar. 

We turn to the deep, dark, peaceful forests 
that fill each ravine. Dominating all other trees 
is the so-called Mlanje Cedar or Widdringtonia 
Whyteii, only known to occur on this isolated 
mountain. Closely allied to Callitris, the older 
sp>ecimens suggest in appearance a combination 
of the Scotch Pine and the Cedar of Lebanon. 
The young trees are furnished with Juniper-like 
leaves, from \ inch to 1 inch long, green above 
and glaucous beneath ; they are, however, soon 
succeeded by short, closely-imbricating, scale- 
like leaves. Grown as an ornamental tree at 
lower elevations, the Juniper-like foliage is re- 
tained much longer ; the tree does not, however, 
remain in a flourishing condition for many 
years at less than 4,000 feet elevation. As the 
treed roar above their neighbours, their branches 
lie horizontally, and- point strongly along the 



line of the prevailing winds, thus giving them 
a very flat-topped, one-sided appearance. Most 
of the branches are profusely decorated with 
the grey, pendulous Lichen, Usnea barbata 
longissima, which frequently attains a length of 
18 inches, and imparts a distinctly Arctic tone 
to the forests. Trees measuring 3 feet in diame- 
ter and 6 feet to the first branch are common, 
some of the veterans being over 150 feet high 
and 6 feet in diameter. The bark is extremely 
thick, the timber faintly red in colour, clean, 
strong, easily worked, takes a good polish, but 
has no " pretty " grain, is durable in both wet 
and dry works, and is especially immune from 
the ravages of white ants. This last good quality 
is due to its containing a high percentage of 
essential oils. In past years hundreds, nay 
thousands, of fine trees have beca destroyed by 
the bush fires which annually creep up the 
mountain side ; once reaching the oily trees 
destruction is rapid. This is now prevented 
by hoeing a broad path around each belt of 
forest once a year. 

Naturally a varied flora is found in these 
damp, densely-shaded forests. At least a dozen 
species of Asplenium are there, large Nephro- 
diums of great beauty, Hymenophyllum aus- 
trale on tree trunks and damp rocks ; also 
Glcichenia polypodioides, Cheilanthes multifida, 
Pteris quadriaurita, Lomaria Boryana, Selagi- 
nella versicolor, and Lycopodium verticillatum. 
Impatiens shirensis, and others of the Sultani 
type, are very common. Epiphytic Orchids are 
all distinctly "botanical species,** there being 
several Polystachyas, Bulbophyllums, Angrae- 
cums, Listrostachys, and a single Megaclinium 
(M. Mellerii), Towards the edge of the forest 
Clematis simensis climbs from tree to tiee, with 
a wealth of bloom that compares well with 
Clematis montana at ^ome. The fragrant Jaa- 
ijrine is represented by J. stenolobium. 'J'here 
are also many showy species of Hibiscus, Sida, 
Dombeya, clumps of Acalypha villicaulis, Clero- 
dendron myricoides, and many other interesting 
plants. 

The peaceful nature of these forests, the odor- 
ous resin, the carpets of emerald-green moss, 
make one long, when the dews have dispersed, 
to lie down amid the cooing of the doves and the 
murmuring cascades and cataracts of the 
streams, **the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot." 

Spending a few days amid such scenes, living 
in the foresters' comfortable " log cabin," one 
returns to Zomba, physically and mentally in- 
vigorated, feeling convinced that wherever 
situated, and whatever difl^culties Nature places 
in one's way, she also provides ample compen- 
sation for all who endeavour to investigate 
and understand her ever-varying, never-ending 
works. E. W. Davyy Agricultural^ Fortstry, and 
Botanical Department, Zomba, British Central 
Africa. 



JOHANNESBURG: SUCCESSFUL TRANS- 
PLANTING OF LARGE TREES IN THE 

PUBLIC PARKS. 
In July last it became necessary, owing to 
alterations, to remove several large trees in Jou- 
bert Park, and as some of these were good speci- 
mens, it seemed desirable that an attempt should 
be made to preserve them. The attempt has been 
crowned with complete success, as the accom- 
panying photos, (not reproduced) clearly show. 

The result has utterly confounded the sceptical 
critics, who prophesied disaster. 
The following is a list of the principal trees : — 

Name. Girth. App. Height. 

(87 in. 80 feet 

BetuUalba 18 „ 84 „ 

Quercus Robur (vat. pedunculata) / 12 „ to 17 „ to 

Cedms Deodara — 19 „ 

As the alterations were unforeseen, none of 
the trees, with the exception of the Deodar, 
underwent any preliminary preparation in the 
way of spring trenching. - 
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The removals were from 20 to 50 yards, and 
were performed as follows, generally with a rim- 
ning accompaniment of derisive remarks from 
the aforesaid critics and other bystanders. 

The trees were trenched round at a distance 
of about 2 feet 6 inches and from 3 to 4 feet 
depth they were under-cut. 

All large roots were carefully severed, and the 
smaller fibrous roots retained. An inclined plane 
was dug out to the bottom of the trench, and a 
sledge placed in position, on to which the tree, 
with its full ball of roots and earth, was gradu- 
ally shifted by block and tackle. The largest of 
the Chestnuts must have weighed nearly three 
tons. The same process reversed was used in 
planting. After treatment consisted of thin- 
ning out and shortening in the heads of the 
deciduous trees to balance loss of roots, a 
thorough soaking immediately after planting, 
and continued at frequent intervals, and 
repeated sprayings of the bark. 

All the trees are living, and are carrying nearly 
a normal crop of leaves (the Oaks are fruiting) ; 
even the Birches and Deodar, usually difficult 
subjects for transplanting, show scarcely any 
signs of their removal. 

From the foregoing remarks it is evident that, 
contrary to the general opinion, trees of large 
size can be successfully transplanted in this 
Colony during their resting period, provided 
that sufficient care be exercised in the shifting 
and continuous attenion be given to the water- 
ing and spraying, and to this latter I largely 
attribute our success. A, H. Stirrat, Superiti" 
Undent of Parks. 



NURSERY NOTES. 



MR. DROST'S NURSERY, RICHMOND. 

Almost overlooking Kew Gardens, and within 
a stone's throw of Richmond Station on the 
S.W.R., is situated the nursery of Mr. K. Drost. 
This establishment was founded by the late Mr. 
Herbst, and for the past 23 years has been suc- 
cessfully developed by Mr. Drost. 

The nursery is interesting in many ways. For 
several years it has been recognised by the trade 
as one of the places where Lilac has always been 
successfully forced during the winter season ; 
that is, from October till the end of April and 
May, when the outdoor plants come into bloom. 
There is an impression that the production of 
Lilac during the dullest season of the year is a 
troublesome process. In the hands of Mr. 
Drost, however, there seems to be not the 
slightest difficulty in securing large quantities 
of blossom whenever he desires it. The variety 
he finds most suitable for forcing is known as 
" rubra de Marly." It has Lilac-blue flowers 
when grown naturally, but when forced during 
the winter months, the blossoms become white 
as driven snow. White varieties, of which "Marie 
Legraye " is the best, come with a yellowish or 
creamy hue, and are much more fastidious in 
their cultural requirements. At the present 
time Mr. Drost has a grand lot of Lilac in 
bloom, and a visit to his nursery will well repay 
a visit. 

Besides Lilacs, another of Mr. Drosfs speciali- 
ties is the Hippeastrum or Garden Amaryllis. 
His plants are in robust health. The bulbs 
ar 5 to 6 inches in diameter, and many of 
them produce three erect sturdy scapes, on the 
top of which five to eight flowers of brilliant 
hues are developed. To give an idea of the 
vigour of the plants, it may be mentioned that 
some of the leaves were as much as 5 feet long 
and 5 inches wide in the middle, while the scapes 
vary from 2^ to 3 feet high. 

Besides the Hippeastrums, the next most strik- 
ing feature of the nursery, at this season, is the 
large numbers of Azalea mollis in bloom. Only 
the finest varieties are grown in large batches as 
required, and each plant is literally smothered in 
bloom. Many other interesting items are to be 
•een, among them being thousands of a bright 



Azalea indica — dwarf, sturdy bushes grown in 
3|-inch pots and studded with bloom ; thousands 
of Lilium longiflorum and Hydrangea paniculata 
in all stages of development, while Palms of all 
kinds, varying from 2 feet to 20 feet high are 
remarkable for health and cleanliness. To suit 
the requirements of the trade, they are. all grown 
*' hard " in a comparatively low temperature, 
the result being that they can be transferred from 
one part of the country to another without risk 
of catching cold ! 

Ferns, of course, are g^wn in vast numbers, 
and not a trace of disease or pest is to be 
seen amongst the plants. Each season naturally 
brings its own peculiar class of plants into pro- 
minence, and by and by hundreds of Chrysan- 
themums will be conspicuous in the nursery. In 
various stages of development, there are batches 
of Hydrangea paniculata, which Mr. Drost 
grows particularly well, and for which he finds 
a ready sale. /. W, 
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GALANTHUS NIVALIS VAR. VIRESCENS. 

Although not to be compared in beauty with 
the ordinary Snowdrop, this variety attracts at- 
tention by its quaintness of colouring. It comes 
into flower a little late, and is much the same in 
size as an ordinary Snowdrop. It was described 
by the late Mr. F. W. Burbidge in his paper on 
Snowdrops read at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety's Conference held on March 10, 1801, and 
a sketch of the variety, with a description, ap- 
pears in the Journal of the Society, Vol. XIII., 
Part II., p. 209. The illustration shows the 
sepals as distinctly striped, and is probably taken 
from a photograph. Mr. James Allen, at the 
same Conference, describes it thus : " G. 
virescens is a very singular-looking flower, 
reminding one somewhat of an Omithogalum. 
The outer petals are pale green, shading off to 
pure white at the edges, and especially at the 
tips ; the inner petals are entirely green." 

This is in accord with the flower as I know it, 
and one can entirely ajs^ee with the subsequent 
remark by Mr. Allen, that : " At first I did not 
care for this variety, but it has a quiet beauty 
which grows on one, and I should not now like 
to lose it." 

It was grown by Dr. Fenzl, the late director 
of the Vienna Botanical Gardens, who sent two 
bulbs to Herr Max Leichtlin, and afterwards one 
was sent to Rev. Harpur Crewe and one to Mr. 
Allen, whence the stock in British gardens has 
sprung. 

GALANTHUS VIRESCENS (DOUBLE- 
FLOWERED FORM). 

I AM giving the double green-flowered Snow- 
drop this name with great hesitation, as it is 
very unlike the single one, and cannot, in my 
opinion^ have sprung from it. I have known of 
its existence for a few years, having first heard of 
it from Mr, W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, Melrose, 
who is most diligent in finding out the rarest 
Snowdrops, and to whom we owe the discovery 
of some of our most distinct forms. It is, I be- 
lieve, derived from an old Scottish garden. In 
the autumn of 1905 I had the good fortune to 
become possessed of a bulb, but it did not pro- 
duce an inflorescence last spring. This year, 
however, it is not only giving promise of in- 
crease, but it has also given me one flower, and 
is the most singular-looking of all the Snowdrops 
I know. The floral segments, of nearly the same 
length, are practically all green, the shade being 
a darker one than that of the single G. virescens. 
The segments are very long and narrow, and 
slightly shaded ; but the carriage of the flower is 
also singular, being semi-upright, and the whole 
appearance of the plant reminds one of what we 
should expect to find in a miniature form of 
Fritillaria citrina with double flowers, but semi- 
erect, and darker in colour. The leaves are of a 
dull green. Probably G. viridiflorus fl. pi. would 
be a more correct name. S, Arnoti, 



I.ONICERA MAACKII (See fig. 112, p. 265). 

At one of the recent meetings of the R.H.S., 
Messrs. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, showed 
specimens of this hardy Honeysuckle, which 
attracted attention by reason of its slender, 
arching branches with nearly glabrous, ovate, 
acuminate leaves and dense clusters of creamy- 
white flowers. Mr. Worthington Smith's 
drawing well shows the characters of the plant 
with the lower lip of the corolla four-lobed and 
the relatively large pollen grains. These are 
nearly globular, finely ciliated and with three 
furrows. 

The plant was originally called Xylosteum 
Maackii by Ruprecht, but as Xylosteum is now 
considered a section of Lonicera, the name 
above given is the one to be adopted. The 
fullest description, accompanied by a coloured 
plate, is given by Maximo wicz in the Garten 
Flora (1884), tab. 1,162. 

The species is a native of Southern Man- 
churia and Northern Japan. Fortune is also 
stated to have met with the plant in Northern 
China, so that there is no reason to doubt its 
hardiness in Britain. It flowered first in culti- 
vation in the St. Petersburg Botanic Garden in 
1883, so that it can by no means be considered 
as a new plant in gardens, though it is not so 
widely distributed as its merits entitle it to be. 

The synonymy of the species may thus be 
given Lonicera Maackii — Herder in Bull, Soc. 
Imp. Nat., Moscow y xxxvii (1864), p. 204, tab. 
2, fig. 4; Maximowicz in Garten Flora (1884;, 
tab. 1,162; and in Mel. Biol, x., 67. Xylosteum 
Maackii, Ruprecht in Bull. Phys. Math, xv., 
869; Maximowicz, Primit, Flor., Amur, 136. 



THE PROPAGATOR. 

As the sap ascends in increasing volume in 
this month, it is a favourable time for the propa- 
gation by cuttings of various species of plants. 

Centaukea candidissima. 
In view of the intended propagation of this 
plant in the month of July, old stock plants 
showing for bloom should have the flower bnds 
removed, which will have (he effect of inducing 
numerous lateral shoots to form, which, half- 
stripped from the base and left hanging by a 
bit of the rind for a week, or longer time, so as 
to get healed, will be available as cuttings in 
that month. 

Salvia splendens and its Varieties, and 
S. Geskeriiflora. 

Cuttings of these plants may now be takeo 
from plants previously cut back, and hastened 
into growth in gentle heat. The cuttings root 
easily in a mild bottom heat in sandy loam, 
having a layer of sand on the surface. They 
should be removed to a cooler atmosphere as 
soon as sufficient roots have formed. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) indicum. 
Growing shoots can at this season be used as 
cuttings, striking them in porous, elastic soil 
(peat and loam, two-thirds of the former to one- 
third of the latter, and some sharp sand added),, 
a mixture to be preferred to sand alone, in which 
the cuttings are apt to die off from lack of nutri- 
tion when not at once potted off. It is advis- 
able to put a thin layer of sand on the soil in 
the cutting pans or pots. No bottom heat is 
required, merely a regular warmth of about 50" 
Fahr. ; therefore, a bed with a northern aspect 
is best, and in such they may stand over the 
winter. The lower leaves, so far as the cuttings 
enter the soil, should be cut off. Until rooting 
takes place, they must be covered with bell 
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glass«3 having a hots at Ihe top ; or, if a case 
is employed, it must be ventilated occasionally. 
Cuttings of Menzie^ias, KhododendTons, Kat- 
mia, and Shodota nay be rooted in the same 



ABt;NDO, AND SIUILAB GbAUTSE.E. 

these plants, if cut into pieces 



Bah BUS 1 

The rhizom 
consisting of 
of peat and garden soil on a warm bed of tree 
leaves and stable litter, and finally covered with 
a )-inch layer of soil, soon push growths. The 
frame lights should not be more than 3 to 4 inches 
distant from the bed, and the temperature of the 



slate which may be found at this season, and 
at others, according lo species and position and 
aspect, will serve as cuttings. It is advantageous 
lo cut through about one-third of their diameter 
those shoots which are selected for the cuttings 
about 14 days previously to taking them. By 
so doing, a callus forms, which is all to the good 
of the cutting. If the shoots are very soft, a 
heel of the old wood should be taken with it. 
The soil which is employed in the pots should 
contain a large quantity of sharp sand. The 
cuttings should he afforded a bottom heat of 
60° lo 68° Fahr., and top heat of 50° to 55°, and 
the soil kepi in a icgular state as regards 



mould, placed in an atmosphere of 60° to 65° 
Fahr., and bottom heat 10° to 12° higher. 

Australasian Acacias. — Th« various species 
can be struck from cuttings at this season and 
also in Ihe autumn ; the cuttings should be of 
medium consistency— 1 to 2 Inches in length, and 
taken off close to the older wood. To strike 
them, a temperature of 55" lo 50° is required, but 
no bottom heat, and a rather abundant supply 
of water. The lower leaves should be removed 
from the cuttings. These species may be struck, 
if they have simple leaves, from root cuttings, 
cutting back the haii-Iike roots and setting the 
pieces in pots of sandy soil, so that the ends aie 



r shrub: floweks creauy-white. 



bed must remain at 65" to 75° Fahr. Under the 
influence of this amount of warmth and moderate 
applications of water, shoots soon appear at the 
nodes, which quickly push forth tools at the 
base, and may then be temoved, together with a 
small bit of the rhizome, and potted, placing 
them in a warm bed to develop. Those pieces 
which have not pushed shoots may be returned 
lo the bed of soil, so as to compel the remainiag 
•lodes to break. 

Leguminous Plants. 
la general, the young shoots in the balf-ripe 



on cutting pans should 
diameter than the bell 
glasses that cover them, and the water should be 
applied outside Ihe latter. The more suitable 
glasses are those with a hole at the top. These 
remarks apply chiefly to the coot-house species, 
those of the stove requiring more warmth. 

EsvTBBiNA,— The young shoots which at this 
season form at the neck of the root stock should 
be removed, together with the swollen base, and 
inserted singly in pots of sandy loam and leaf- 



visible, and covering them with bell glasses. In 
the same manner Bouvardias, Plumbago rosea, 
Clerodendions fragrana and Bungei, Passifloras, 
Theophrasta, Aralia papyrifera, and Wigandia 
caracasana may be struck. The tropical species 
may be struck from well- developed shoots as soon 
as growth has begun. They require a tempera- 
ture of 65'', and bottom heat of 75" lo 80° Fahr. 
MviTus, Callist'emon, and Melaleuca, &c. 
—Cuttings of these species may be rooted in the 
present month in dung-beds coveted with frames, 
and if many cuttings are to be struck, a bed of 
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sandy peat soil and two parts sand answers as 
well as pots. The cuttings should be divested of 
their leaves to one-third of their length, and in- 
serted to that depth. If pots be employed, the 
mixture is the same, and the drainage should 
consist of a layer of erodes '2 inches in depth. A 
moderate bottom heat and top heat of 50° to 55*^ 
Fahr. are necessary. Of Eucalyptus, choose 
as cuttings shoots found on old stems and fur- 
nished with a swelling. Those species with but 
little powder or wax on the leaves, and which 
have hard leaves, must receive much moisture ; 
E, cordata, E. perfoliata, and E. pulverulenta, a 
lesser quantity. F, M, 



THE ROSARY. 

NEW ROSES OF BRITISH ORIGIN. 

Several new varieties of merit have recently 
been sent out by Messrs. Wm, Paul & Sons, of 
Waltham Cross. Of these, one of the most 
attractive by reason of its brightness is Warrior, 
a new scarlet-crimson Hybrid Tea. The buds 
-are of blood-red colour, and the variety some- 
what resembles the beautiful Papa Gontier in its 
•characteristics. Celia, also raised by this firm, 
is a highly decorative and extremely floriferous 
Rose; so much so, that disbudding is advisable 
if large flowers are required for exhibition pur- 
poses. Dora is a Hybrid Tea of exquisite form ; 
the colour is of the shade termed " silvery blush." 
Amongst the more notable Roses recently in- 
troduced by the Irish Rosarians, Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson, of Newtownards, may be mentioned the 
variety Lena, a garden hybrid of unique beauty 
^it is figured in the firm's autumn catalogue) ; 
the colour is a rich shade of apricot, with a 
delicate suggestion of primrose at the edges of 
the petals as the flowers expand. Mrs. G. W. 
Kershaw, of strong, vigorous habit and free- 
flowering tendencies, with large, impressive rose- 
pink blooms ; and Mrs. Myles Kennedy, a 
•creamy-white Rose of quite unique grace and 
distinction, with buff and pink suffusions, de- 
scribed by the raisers, not without expressive- 
ness, as " a glorified Souvenir d*Elise Vardon." 
This variety was given the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society. Mrs. Peter Blair, a 
^andly decorative Rose, endowed with splendid 
foliage ; and William Shean, a pure pink variety 
with flowers of grand dimensions, have also been 
raised by the Newtownards firm, who have like- 
wise recently given us the beautiful Lady Ross- 
more, with blooms of a beautiful crimson that is 
shaded with claret. It was raised by Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall. 

To Mr. Hugh Dickson, of the Belmont Nur- 
series, Belfast, whose finest seedling, so far, is 
J. B. Clark, we are indebted for Lady Over- 
town, with petals of a pale salmon colour, shad- 
ing to silvery pink ; and Mrs. A. M. Kirker, pure 
bright cerise, a Rose of great value for garden 
decoration. Both of these are Hybrid Per- 
petuals, a class that has of late years been some- 
what neglected in favour of the more delicately 
coloured Hybrid Teas, which, drawing many 
of their most fascinating attributes from the Tea 
varieties, are generally supposed to be more 
graceful in form and in aspect more refined. 
Not a few varieties of merit have of late years 
been sent out by Messrs. George Paul & Sons, of 
Cheshunt; prominent among these is Nellie 
Johnstone, of exceedingly bright and luminous 
colour, with long, pointed buds and petals of 
the purest pink colouring, with tender violet 
modification on their outsides. The blooms are 
fragrant. It is a supposed cross between Madame 
Berkeley and Catherine Mermet. Richmond is a 
most interesting derivative from the variety 
named after Lady Battersea. Two Roses from 
•Colchester are also acquisitions. These are 
Nance Christy, raised by Messrs. B. R. Cant 
-& Sons, and named after one of the heroines of 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, the famous novelist. The 
plant is of vigorous growth, &nd the flowers are 
-salmon-pink in shade and semi-double. The 
other IS Mrs. O. G. Orpen, a climbing Rose of 
^reat attractiyeness, of lustrous, roseate hue. 
navid R. Wtlliamson, 



The Week^s Work. 

THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. Fokd, Pencarrow, 

Coniwall. 
Window boxes. — Two sets of boxes, one for 
summer and another for winter use, are more 
economical and convenient than when the same 
boxes have to do duty all the year round. If 
duplicate boxes are available, the summer boxes 
may now be furnished, after which they should 
be placed in a cool house for a week or two to 
partially establish the plants before they are 
placed in the windows, about the middle of 
May. At this date no danger irom frost need 
be feared, as the heat radiated from the walls 
will protect the plants at night-time. The 
compost used in the boxes should be rich, 
and should contain sufficient plant-food to last 
the season, for window boxes cannot be surfaced 
with manures nor soaked with liquid manure. 
A good general mixture consists of fibrous loam, 
with the addition of leaf-mould, bone-meal, and 
sand. Place as few crocks in the bottom of the 
box as practicable, rather using as drainage a 
layer of coarse broken loam. Plant firmly. The 
selection of plants will, of course, depend upon 
the owner's taste, but if possible the boxes 
should be furnished with something different 
from the ubiquitous white Marguerites and pink 
ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which, while forming 
a pretty combination, lack distinctness, and on 
repetition becomes wearisome. To many people 
occasional plants of Heliotropes, Lippia citrio- 
dora, and scented-leaved Pelargoniums of the 
less perfumed class, are acceptable in a window 
box. For a north window such plants as 
Begonias, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and Pansics 
are recommended. 

Zinnias. — Seeds of this annual should now be 
sown. Place the seed-boxes in a gentle bottom 
heat, and as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to be handled, transplant them singly. 
When these plants are rooted do not subject 
them to a high temperature. 

Campanulas. — Sow in moderate heat seeds of 
both the blue and white varieties of C. pyra- 
niidalis in pans of light soil. Last year's seed- 
lings which were planted in nursery beds are 
now throwing up their flower-spikes. The pre- 
sent is a suitable time to lift and plant Cam- 
panulas in small groups in the herbaceous 
borders, and also in large beds of miscellaneous 
plants in the flower garden. 

Annuals. ^Seeds of Sweet Peas and other 
flowering plants should be sown in the open 
ground to provide a succession to the first 
sowings. 

Hardy Bamboos may be planted at any time 
during the next few weeks. Shelter from winds 
is essential, f.n ideal spot being a gentle slope, 
and, if possible, one bordering a stream which 
has a good background of dark foliage to act as a 
foil to the lighter plumes of the Bamboos. As the 
roots of Bamboos are excessively brittle they 
should be disturbed as little as possible when 
planting, and it will be better to smash the pot 
than to force the plant from it. The young 
shoots also share this brittle character, and 
where game c.r rabbits abound it will be wise to 
place some v.-ire-netting around the choicer 
varieties for a time. 



FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J, Thomson PAXOM.Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Pines.— Jht earliest fruits will now be colour- 
ing, they will therefore require a dry atmos- 
phere, and very little moisture at their roots ; 
watering must be discontinued entirely ere the 
fruits become quite ripe. Plants that are com- 
ing in flower and those that have just passed 
that stage in the same pit should not be grown 
in too moist an atmosphere, but it will be neces- 
sary to damp the paths twice daily, and to ven- 
tilate freely in order to keep the plants sturdy. 
The night temperature should be regulated to 
75° or 80^ Fahr., and the structure should be 
closed in the afternoon with the inside tempera- 
ture at 90° Fahr. Maintain a steady bottom 
heat of 80°. Whenever the plants that have 
gone, out of flower require moisture at their 
roots, give warm manure water. 

Pines which are growing actively in 8-inch 
pots should iiow be shifted into other recep- 
tacles 2 or 3 inches larger. After potting, 
plunge the plants in a bottom heat cf 85°, and 
keep the atmosphere close and moist for a few 



days, £nd lightly spray the plants occasionally 
with the syringe. 

Strawberries should be cautiously forced now. 
As soon as the fruits are all gathered from the 
earliest batch, remove the plants to a cold frame, 
where they may become hardened ready for plant- 
ing outside. Other batches that are swelling their 
fruits should be given warm manure water twice 
a week. Thin the fruits on each plant to eight 
or ten. Syringe the plants early in the day with 
hot water ; this will help to keep down attacks 
of red spider, for this pest and green fly must 
never be allowed on the plants. Remove the 
latest batch of plants into a cool Peach house; 
these will furnish fruits up to the time the out- 
side crop is ready. Should the plants be at- 
tacked with mildew dip them in a solution of 
potassium suli>hide, using 1 ounce of the chemi- 
cal to a pail of warm water. The variety Royal 
Sovereign is very subject to attack by mildew, 
but this remedy will prove effective. It should 
be done before the plants are in flower. 

Figs in pots or in borders, — Trees on which 
the fruits are swelling will require to be well 
supplied with tepid manure water. Some 
growths must be cut out and others pinched at 
the fourth leaf and, in the case of the wall trees, 
tied or nailed to the trellis or wall. Syringe on 
each afternoon and keep the atmosphere of the 
house moist during the whole of the daytime. 
Close the structure early in the afternoon, and 
reduce the quantity of atmoipheric moisture as 
soon as the fruits begin to ripen. 

Cucumbers should have a night temperature 
of 70° to 75° Fahr. Close the pit with an in- 
side temperature of 90°, and keep the house 
moist always, as Cucumbers dislike a dry at- 
mosphere at any time. Give plenty of water 
at their roots, alternated occasionally with 
manure water. Top-drejs and mulch the ridges 
with spent manure from a mushroom-bed. 
Syringe freely, especially if red spider or thrip 
make their appearance, and shade the plants 
from bright sunshine. Sow for a successional 
batch. 

Early Grapes in pots, which have ripened 
fruits in bearing, will now require a cool, dry 
atmosphere and a plentiful supply of ventilation 
both by day and by night-time. Afford water 
very carefully and do not allow them to become 
excessively dry. Treat these vines in pots in 
much the same manner as that recommended 
for early vineries in last week's calendar. 

THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor i-AWRBNcr, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum crispum. — On receiving newly- 
imported plants of this popular Orchid, the 
grower should carefully examine them, and cut 
away all dead and diseased parts. A stage in a 
shady part of the coolest house should be set 
aside for them, and upon the stage should be 
placed a thin layer of rough peat mixed with 
sphagnum-moss. Place the pseudo-bulbs upon 
this compost, and, if possible, in an upright 
position, but first damp the moss and peat with 
a fine syringe. No further moisture will be re- 
quired for some considerable time, as that 
derived from the usual daily damping of the 
house will generally suflfice until growth actively 
commences. If only a small consignment has 
been purchased, every piece of growth that will 
form a plant should be separately potted in as 
small a receptacle as can conveniently be used, 
filling up to and around the base of the plant 
with small crocks, and making the plant as firm 
as possible. At Burford we twist a thin piece 
of well-dried Fern rhizome around the rhixome 
of the Orchid, place the plant in the pot, allow- 
ing the ends of the rhizome to reach the bottom, 
and then pack crocks closely around for the pur- 
pose of steadying the plant, and keeping it in 
Its proper position. Sta,d the pots on a moist 
bed, and pour water through the crocks occa- 
sionally to assist the pseudo-bulbs to regain 
their plumpness. In due time the new shoots 
will appear, and fresh roots form at the base, 
when the plants should be potted in well-drained 
pots and with only a thin layer of moss and 
peat pressed moderately firm on the surface. 
After potting, afford gentle waterings, but as the 
new growths ^ain strength, moisture may bo 
more frequently and liberally afforded. 

Old* and well-established plants of Odonto- 
glossum crispum, also its congeneric species and 
hybrids are in various istages of growth. Many 
are sending up strong flower-spikes, and these 
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plants will requite pleat; of natei at their loota 
until aflec the infiorescences have heen cut, when 
the quantity of water afiorded should be only 
siiScienl to lieep lb« pseudo-bulba in a fairly 
plump condition. 

Afford plenty of atmospheric moisture to 
plants in the cool house, especially in those 
nouses which aie naturally dry, and admit as 
much fresh air as possible whenever the weather 
wilt permit. Shade the plants from the direct 
rays oi the sun, and aBord a minimum amount 
of fire-heat, unless the nights become very cold. 
As the season advances, artificial heat should 
be dispensed with, unless a morning frost is 
■ppaient, when the valves should be turned on 
when retiring for the night, for the teinperature 
should not drop below 50" and 55°. Turn the 
valves ofi again the first thing in the morning, 
and throughout the day, when the external air 
is at B temperature of about 40°, the bottom 
ventilators ^ould be slightly opened, and when 
it has risen to 4S" more air should be admitted, 
and at 50" a little top ventilation should be 
■Horded, increasing it in accordance with the 
outside temperature. On dull, cold days, main- 
tain a temperature ranging between 56" and 80°. 



StraviUrry beds. — A month having elapsed 
since the manure was forked into the ground 
between the plants, it will now be time to lay 
down clean straw for the fruits to rest upon 
later, but before doing this work, the flat boe 
should be drawn up the rows when the ground 
is dry enough. The recent tains have improved 
the appearance of the S I la wherry beds, and a 
mulching of straw applied now will pre servo 
much of the moisture in the soil [or some 
weeks. The littering of Strawberry beds is 
better done ere the flower-spikes are advanced, 
for there is always a danger of crippling many of 
these. Long, strawy litter from the stable yard is 
often used, but the manure is liable to affect 
the flavour of the fruits, and many employers 
object to its use. There is nothing better than 
clean oal or barley straw, as these are pliant, 
and can be quickly laid around each plant. 
After the fruit has been gathered, the straw can 
be removed and mixed with stable manure. It 
is advisable to scatter a layer of fresh soot 
around each plant before the straw is applied, 
for the purpose of warding off slugs. Pinch out 
the flowers of the perpetual bearing kinds. 

Rasphtrrits. — Suckers thrown up far from fhe 
parent plant should be cut up with the flat hbe, 
raked off, and wheeled to the rubbish heap. 
Perhaps of all our hardy fruits, the one under 
notice thrives best when given a cool, moist 
rootrun ; the plants will therefore benefit by a 
thick mulching of partly -decayed manure spread 
evenly a yard in width either side of the canes. 

Imtct feslj.—Ti\e Plum is one of the first trees 
to be attacked by insects, the curled growths, and 
ofttimes withered shoots b:ing an indication 
that an insect is present. Upon unfolding the 
damaged leaves, a tiny worm or maggot will be 
found, and this should be destroyed by squeez- 
ing between the finger and thumb. 

THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 

Bt Williau H, HuHtsa, Gardaner la C. CouBa, Btq., 
Cobbam Park, Suncy. 

Ptar that were planted from pots, ftc, as 
advised early in the month, will be ready for 
Slicking, and, if possible, a mulching of stable 
litter should be applied at the same time. These 
mulchings cannot be too strongly recommended, 
and are especially valuable throughout the sum- 
mer, particularly on soils of a light texture, and 
in dry seasons. Batches that were sown in the 
winter or early in the New Year in cold houses 
and frames will now bo in full flower, and in 
s^me instances the pods will bo setting. Con- 
tinue to make fresh sowings fortnightly, and 
although Peas give good results if sown in 
drills, by far the better plan is to sow them in 
trenches as previously explained, a system that 
proves its value in seasons '/hen watering has 
to be largely resorted to. 

VegrlabU Marrems.—Thfi main sowing should 
now be made : the more forward of the seed- 
lings can be placed under handlights and cold 
frames tor furnishing early fruits, and the re- 
mainder planted later in the open, where they 
must be given some temporary protection for 
the first fortnight or so. 

Cardeeni oo heavy land succeed well if planted 



on the flat and without trenches. Three seeds 
should be placed in a four-inch pot, and the 
seedlings eventually thinned to ibt strongest 

Slant. As soon as large enough, plant in rows 
feet 6 inches apart. On light soil Cardoons are 
best grown in trenches prepared as for Celery. 
This plant is not so generally grown as it should 
be, for it provides a welcome addition to the 
commoner vegetables. 

Winter vigelablts, such as Bomcoles, Broccoli, 
Savoys, &c., should now be sown in shallow 
drills in a »eed bed. A space of 12 inches be- 
tween the rows should be allowed, but if it is 
intended to transplant them before their 
final planting, then a distance of 6 inches wilt 
be sufficient. In some gardens, these form the 
whole of the winter green vegetables, but the 
list can be added to by the inclusion of the 
newer Kales, such as Improved Hearting, Hardy 
Sprouting, and Chou de Russie. 

PLANTS UNDEB GLASa 

Bt J. G. WiSTON, Gardener to H. J. Kins, Eiq., 
Eaitwil] Park, Ken). 
Wittltr-jlowtring Btgam'at are almost indit- 
pensable subjects in gardens. B. Gloite dc Lor- 
raine may he had in bloom at almost any season 
of the year, but as a general rule it is most 
welcome in the autumn and winter months. It 
is one of the easiest plants to propagate, and 
its ctiltivalion presents no difficulties. If flower- 
ing plants ue required lor next autumn aod 
winter, the cutting* (honld now be inserted. 
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around the sides of a flO-size pot filled with light 
sandy soil. Place the cuttings in the propagat- 
ing frame, where they will quickly form roots, 
after which they should be given less heat, and 
later be potted singly, in a compost of equal 
parts of turfy loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of 
sand added. A shelf in a warm house is a suit- 
able place for staging the young plants, which 
must be shaded from strong sunshine, syringing 
the plants freely night and morning, and gener- 
ally maintaining a moist atmosphere in the 
house in which they are growing. The while 
variety Turnford Hall makes a pleasing com- 
panion plant to the red variety. Among other 
varieties of winter- flowering Begonias B. nilida 
and B. n. alba are persistent bloomers, aod a 
balch of these plants made a fine show in these 
gardens throughout the past winter. B. nitida 
does well either grown m pots or planted -"' 
The flowering shoots are effecti' 
on wires or pillars. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaui (f)g. 113) is another 
useful winter -flowering plant, the bronr.y, metal- 
lic sheen on the leaves contrasting well with the 
rose-pink of the flowers. Grown under ordinary 
conditions, this variety is at its best in spring, 
but where its growth can be hastened in the 
summer it flowers in mid-winter,' when its 
value is greatly enhanced. It is also a good 



when trained 



plant for indoor decoration, the warm, dry atmo* 
sphere in' such situations suiting it when in 
flower. Cuttings should be inserted at once, 
and Uie plants grown without a check all 
through the season. Watch [or Be^onia-rust, 
and also tor a ver^ small ihrip, which, if left 
uncbecJted, will quite cripple the growth of the 
plants ; a spraying with some safe insecticide is 
the best preventive. 

Other valuable additions are the hybrids from 
B. socotrana and the tuberous Begonias, of 
which Ensign, John Heal, Mrs. Heal, and Win> 
ter Perfection are examples. 



PUBUO FABES Am> OABDENS. 



Open SpacH in ISe City of Cardiff. 

Meltorelogiial imlrumtnli in fuilit parks. — As 
meteorological conditions have such an all- 
important bearing upon horticulture, it is but 
natural that gardeners sbould take a very 
practical interest in the subject, and have a 
lew meteorological instruments placed in 
some more or less suitable position in the gar- 
den under their charge. This, coupled with the 
fact that long experience enables most gardeners 
to delect those subtle alterations in atmospheric 
conditions which usually indicate a change in 
the weather, leads to gardeners being regarded 
by the general public — rightly or wrongly, as the 
case may be — as authorities upon most ~nattert. 
meteorolo^cal. 

InltrtsI le Ihe fublit. — Apart (r^m the bearing 
that this subject has upon horticulture, it bos 
also much interest for the public, and [or this 
reason one park in every town of importance 
should be furnished with a collection of standard 
meteoroligieal instruments, the records of which 
should be available at all times for inspection. 
The collection of instruments in a public garden 
has, as a rule, a double advantage over those 
often found in private gardening establishments. 
In the latter case, unless the owner of the garden 
is himself an enthusiast, the collection is gene- 
rally of a very modest character, consisting 
merely of a rain gauge, maximum and minimum 
thermometer, the first of which is perhaps the 
only one of the three instruments that gives a 
correct record. In a public park station the in- 
diverse in character, but by being tested periodi- 
cally at Kew, their readings can be thoroughly 
relied upon. The records from apparatus of 
this description are not merely of passing interest 
to ordinary observers, but are of permanent 
value for future comparisons. 

Dxal vaiue of rtcords. — For several years past 
the Parks and the Health Depaitmenis of Car- 
diff have established a collection of meteoro- 
logical instruments in one of the parks under 
their control, from which day by day records of 
the meteorological conditions obtaining in the 
immediate district have been supplied to the citi- 
zens by Ihe aid of the local Press. Two years 
ago the Meteorological Office recognised this as 
a climalo logical station, and in this way it has 
become of more than local importance. At Ihe 
present time the collection of instruments con- 
sists of a maximum thermometer, minimum ther- 
mometer, dry-bulb and wet-bulb thermometer — 
all four enclosed in a Stevenson screen, a grass 
minimum thermometer, which indicates terres- 
trial radiation, two earth thermometers, and a 
rain gauge. As the Cardiff Naturalists' Society 
is about lo present the Corpjration with a 
barometer, a sunshine recorder, and black-buro 
and bright-bulb thermometers, the collection wilt 
soon be a fairly complete one and of considerable 
value to persons interested in meteorology. 

Chart board.— In order lo enable visitors to 
have the records of the various instruments day 
by day, a chart (to be marked each morning at 
g o'clock) will in future be exposed on a board 
specially prepared lor the purpose and placed 
in close proximity to the site where the readings 

PaiiliPH for Ihe itntmmtnls. — The position [or 
a climatological station must be carefully 
selected. It should be in Ihe open, and aw.iy 
from trees or other shelter, and. if possible, on 
flat ground. Care has to be taken when fixing 
a Stevenson screen that it is so placed that the 
instruments contained in it are exactly i [eel 
above the ground level and facing due north. 
The black and bright- bulb thermometers— u^ed 
to record solar radiation — require to be fixe* 
horizontally on a stand 4 feet I'bove the ground,' 
but with their bulbs faring due south. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVBRTI5BMBNT5 should be Mat to the PUB- 
LI5HBR, 41, Wellington 5treet, Coveat aarden, 
W.jC. 

•Letters for Publication, as will as specimens and plants 
for namingt should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Welllnirton street, Covent Garden, Londun. 

Communicaiwns should be written on one side only of 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as possible, ami July 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed^ but kept as a guarantee of good faith, 

special Notice to Correspondents.— r/i^ Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communications or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not -hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspotuienti. 

Illustrations. — 7A« Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
. gardens, or of remarkable plants, /lowers, trees^ &c., but me 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING MONTH. 



TUESDAY, APRIL 80— 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet and Nat. Auricula Soc. 

combined Show in R.H.S. Hall. 
British Gardeners' Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 1— 

Nat. Auricula and Primula Soc. Sh. (Midland Section) 

at Birmingham Bot. Gardens. 
Croydon and Dist. Spring Fl. Sh. 

THURSD.AY, MAY 2- 
Linnean Soc. meet. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Soc. meet. 

SATURDAY, MAY 4- 

Dresden international Hort. Exh. (May 4-19). 
Soc. Fran^. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Gardeners' Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, MAY 7— 

Mannheim International Exh. of Orchids (S days). 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amateur Gard. Soc. meet. 

Wednesday, may &- 

Roy. Caledonian Hort. Soo. Sh., Edinburgh (2*days). 

TUESDAY, MAY 14— Roy. Hort. Soc. Coms. meet. 

SATURDAY, MAY 18— German Gardeners' Soc. meet. 

MONDAY, MAY 20— Banjk Holiday, 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 22- 

Devon County Agricultural Sh. at Bideford (2 days). 
' Roy. Bot. Soc. and Nat. Tulip Soc. Exh., Botanic 
Gardens, Regents Park. 

FRIDAY, MAY 24- 

Linnean Soc. Anniversary meet, 8 p.m. 
Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 

MONDAY, MAY 27- 

Annual meeting and dinner of the Kew Guild at the 
Holborn Restaurant. 

TUESDAY, MAY 28— 
' Roy. Hort. Soc. Sh. in the Temple Gardens, Thames 
Embankment (3 days). 

WEDNESDAY. MAY 20— 
• Ann. meeting British Gardeners' Assoc. 



AvsRAOE Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 49-2'. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

LoHDoa.— Wednesday, April 24 (6 p.m.): Max. 78*; 
Min. 68*. 

Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— r^iri^v, April 
25 (10 A.M.): Bar., 80*2; Temp., 61'; iVeaiher^ 
Overcast. 

- pRO'nncKs:— Wednesday, April 24 (6 p.m.): Max. 67* 
Ipswich ; Min. 51*, Scotland, N, 



SALB8 FOR THB BN8UINQ WBBK, 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border Plants, Hardy Bulbs, Palms, &c., at 12 ; Liliums 
in cases and miscellaneous Bulbs at 6 ; at 67 & 68 
Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported and Established Orchids in variety from 
vanous growers ; Orchids in flower and bud, at 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



Deterioration 

in 
Stra^vberrlea. 



The following letter in respect 
to alleged deterioration in 
varieties of Strawberries is 
sent us by a correspondent. 
" It is now becoming plainly apparent that there 
is an urgent need for new varieties of market Straw- 
berries, both for early and for late cropping, and 
superior, if possible, to both Royal Sovereign and 
Sir Joseph Paxton when they were first introduced. 
For some years past, and particularly during 
the past two years, both the once magni6cent Royal 
Sovereign and Sir Joseph Paxton, the standard 
early and late varieties respectively, have shown 
unmistakable signs of deterioration and loss of 
stamina. So much has this been felt to be the 



case this past year or two in some of the great 
fruit-growing districts that growers are complain- 
ing that these varieties are scarcefy profitable to 
grow, and so far they see no sign of any 
new varieties to take their place. Not. one 
of the newer sorts introduced since the two 
varieties mentioned were raised are of better use 
for profitable culture, the general fault being 
that the fruits are4oo soft to travel the shortest 
distance to market. In the big fruit-growing 
district of the eastern counties, covering parts of 
Cambridgeshire, West Norfolk, and South Lincoln- 
shire, and including the Wisbech district where 
thousands of acres of Strawberries are grown, not 
a single acre of any other kind but these two can 
be met with. ' But the plantations, especially 
during the past two years, have become 
very weak in growth, and barrenness is on the 
increase, the weight of fruit per acre not being, at 
most, two-thirds the crop of some few years back 
and the individual fruits are not as large nor of 
such luscious quality. Even when the plants used 
in the making of new plantations are obtained 
from maiden plants and are not allowed to fruit 
until the second year (when they should be at 
their best) the produce is still inferior to that of 
former years, both in weight and- in quality. 
Mildew is also more prevalent, especially in the 
case of Royal Sovereign, and during last season 
some plantations were utterly ruined by this pest. 
Barren stools are also much more frequently 
met with. 

Many of these troubles may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the growers themselves as the 
consequence of bad and careless cultivation, &c. 
Runners for new plantations are frequently 
obtained from old and worn-out stools, in some 
cases as much as five years old. and no attempt at 
selection is made. In the majority of cases mildew 
is allowed to attack the whole field before any 
means are used for checking the fungus. There is 
little doubt but that both Royal Sovereign and Sir 
Joseph Paxton would have been as good as ever 
to-day had the growers practised selection when 
making new plantations. In the absence of new 
varieties to supersede these kinds there is a great 
need for some trade grower to make a speciality of 
selecting and re-selecting runners from stools that 
show improved qualities. To commence with, 
runners should be procured from maiden plants ; 
that is, those that are one season planted from the 
runners and which have not yet fruited. Again, 
runners should be taken from plants which show 
extra vigour in foliage and which have developed 
the largest and finest quality fruits. The first 
plants on the runners only should be utilised, 
or, at most, not more than the second ones, 
and none should be taken that develop later 
than about August 1. They should be layered 
into 3-inch pots and immediately the pot 
is full of roots the plants should be detached 
from its parent and planted into its perma- 
nent quarters, for it is a mistake and a cause 
of barrenness to allow the runners to remain con- 
nected with the old plants until they become 
pot-bound. Should it not be convenient to practise 
the potting system, runners may be planted direct 
from the beds, but with somewhat less success. 
The same system of selection and pinching, as when 
pots are used, should be employed, and in no case 
should the planting be undertaken later than the 
end of September or the beginning of October, 
otherwise frost and wet will cripple the plants before 
they secure a good root-hold. To carry the system 
of selection still further, it would be necessary to 
watch closely for stools in any plantation, and no 
matter of what age, that show a decided advance 
in cropping qualities, colour of fruits, or other 
improvement. Such stools should be marked 
with a stake and be given exceptional treatment 
with a view to selecting the runners. If methods 
such as are described above be regularly adopted 
there would be less cause for complaint in varieties 
deteriorating, but on the contrary an improvement 
would be seen . As every cultivated plant is greatly 



stimulated by a change of soil and situation, it 
would be of value if growers arranged with other 
cultivators a hundred miles or so away to ex- 
change annually a certain quantity of Strawberry 
plants for stock purposes." 



Our Supplementary Illustration. — It 

would seem as if the process of •• improvement " 
could no further go in the matter of the florists' 
Hippeastrum. In the magnificent strains exhibited 
by Major Holford, Messrs. Veitch & Sons, and 
Messrs. Ker, of Liverpool, we seem, as far as 
number of flowers, their size, form, and colour 
are concerned, to have reached a stage when, 
however much variety in colour may be obtained, 
yet but little novelty can be expected. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that new blood be introduced so as 
to extend the limits of variation. To this end Dr. 
BoNAViA has been experimenting by crossing 
H. pardinum with an ordinary florists' Hippeas- 
trum. The result is illustrated in our supple- 
mentary plate, and is decidedly promising. "The 
colour is white profusely spotted with carmine. 
Even the midribs of the perianth-segments are 
profusely spotted. The spike bore four flowers 
and was produced before the leaves. Several 
seedlings were raised from the same cross, but this 
was the most heavily spotted. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 
exhibition of flowers and fruits' will be held in the 
Hall at Vincent Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
April 30. in conjunction with the National Auricula 
Society's annual show. In the afternoon a lecture 
on "The Amateur, and Horticultural Law " will 
be delivered by Mr. H. Morgan Veitch. 

Seed Testing. — Whilst each of our large 
firms has its own seed-testing department, it is 
somewhat singular that there should be such a 
deficiency of public seed-testing stations here as 
compared with the Continent. The station at 
Tharandt. in Saxony, has a wide reputation, that 
at Zurich, under the charge of Dr. Stebler. is 
equally well known. At Hamburg there is a Ver- 
suchstation und Samenpriifungs Anstalt. There 
are several in Sweden, one in Vienna, and a large 
number in the United States. We might mention 
others, but we have said enough to show our own 
defect in this particular. The Royal Agricultural 
Society has, for nearly forty years, done its best to 
satisfy the requirements of its members, its labora- 
tory having been conducted by Mr. Carruthers, 
and much useful work has been done for farmers' 
associations and even for foreign Governments. 
Mr. Carruthers, in association with Mr. Hans 
Gussow, now proposes to extend his operations, 
and we can but wish him and his associate every 
success, and recommend those who require infor- 
mation about the purity and germinating power of 
seeds, or about plant-diseases in general, to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the gentleman we 
have mentioned. To extensive knowledge they 
add prolonged experience, so that those who apply 
to the London Botanical Laboratory and Seed 
Testing Station, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, may 
be sure that they will obtain, at moderate 
expense, trained assistance from those higlily 
qualified to give it. Much information of this 
kind is given weekly in our columns, entailing on 
us much trouble, expense and loss of time for 
which no direct return is obtained or even 
expected. If some of this work, however, is taken 
off from us, we shall be left the more free to attend 
to the more legitimate duties of journalism. The 
tariff of fees asked by Messrs. Carrcthers and 
Gussow is fixed very low and in some instances 
too low, as in the case of the ** determination of a 
weed or other plant with report on its qualities and 
the means for its extermination," or where "a 
report on a disease affecting the plants of the 
farm, garden, orchard or forest " is desired For 
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Htppeastrum "Queen of Spots," raised by Dr, Bonavia, from a cross between 
a show variety and h. pardinum. 



.1 Ltd.. Piinlen, M), RoHbery Avsnuc, LondoD, E.C. 
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such services as these, demanding as they do, 
geDerally, considerable expenditure of time, and 
rendered as they are by highly trained and com- 
petent authorities, the fees asked appear to us dis- 
proportionately small. Professional sen-ices such 
as these should either be rendered gratuitously 
or, if remunerated, the remuneration should be 
adequate. 

LiNNEAN Society. — Mr. W. Carruthers, 
F.R S.. formerly president of the Linnean Society, 
\iill attend at the celebration at Upsala of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Linnaeus as the 
representative of the society. Mr. B. Davdon 
Jackson, as we formerly mentioned, will also 
attend the meeting. 

The next general meeting of the 

society will be h«ld at 8 p.m. on Thursday, May 
2, 1907. Papers:— (1) Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., "The Fauna and Flora of 
Abyssinia compared with those of West Africa ;" 
(2) Mr. Cyril Crossland, M.A., " Report on 
the Marine Biology of the Sudanese Red Sea" 
^communicated with an introduction by the 
president) ; (8) " Formation of th« Shone Cliff 
near Alexandria;" (4) "Recent History of the 
Coral Reefs of the North-west Shores of the 
Red Sea;" (5) Mr. E. R. Sykes, F.L.S., 
" Polyplacophora collected by Mr. Cyril Cross- 
land;" (6) Mr. C. J. With, "On Chelonethi 
(Pseudoscorpions) from Asia and Australia" 
(communicated by the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 
F.R.S., F.L.S.); (7) Mr. A. B. Darbishire, 
"Note on the Function of the Spiracle in cer- 
tain Elasmobranchs " (communicated by Prof. 
A. Dendy, Sec. L.S.). Exhibition :—(l) Prof. 
E. B. BuLTON, " Probate of the Will of Richard 
Anthony Salisbury," and (2) "Manuscripts of 
Dr. W. J. Burchell, F.L.S.," presented to the 
University of Oxford by Francis A. Burchell, 
Esq., Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
grand-ncphew of the great naturalist and 
explorer. 

R.H.8. Examination for Public Parks' 
Employees. — The results of the second examina- 
tion held by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
the employees in public parks have now been 
published. Of the 59 candidates who entered, 
51 have passed, 3 in the first class, 17 in the 
second, and 31 in the third. These figures show 
a considerable advance over those obtained in 
1906, when the numbers were 6 in the first 
class, 11 in the second class, and 26 in the third 
class respectively, making a total of 43 out of 
90 who entered. Of the 59 candidates who sat 
at the last examination, 56 were in the employ- 
ment of the London County Council, and of 
these 48 passed, 3 in the first calss, 17 in 
the second, and 28 in the third. Apart from the 
educational value of these examinations, the 
actual pecuniary advantages are considerable. 
In the parks service of the London County 
Council, the under gardeners who are successful 
in this examination are classed as gardeners, and 
receive an immediate increase in their wages of 
Is. a week, with a possibility of obtaining two 
further increments of the same value each year, 
or a maximum of 30s. if they are placed in the 
first or second class. As the higher posts in the 
Council's parks are filled by promotion from the 
lower ranks, the obtaining of such a qualification 
is very important, especially as, when consider- 
ing the claims of candidates for promotion, due 
regard is had to the possession of certificates in 
practical horticulture. Moreover, in filling up 
vacancies on the permanent staff, preference is 
given to those applicants who have passed the 
examination of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

"Kew Seeds.— The ** Kew Seed Company. 
Kcw Gardens, Kew," must not be confounded 
with the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. No seeds 
are sold by the last-named establishment. 



National Auricula and Primula Society 

(Southern Section). — The annual exhibition of 
this society will be held at the Hall of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, April 30. The secre- 
tary is Mr. T. E. Henwood, 16, Hamilton Road, 
Reading. 

Beautiful Gardens.— A book with this title 
has been published by Mr. Walter P. Wright 
[Cassell & Co., Ltd.], Beautiful gardens, how 
to make and maintain them, are subjects well 
understood by Mr. Wright, who adds practical 
experience to good taste, and is sure of an 
ever- eager band of readers. Beginning with the 
ideal garden, towards making which all en- 
thusiasts work, we are led to consider gar- 
dens that are beautiful and the features that 
tend to make them so. Lastly, and most at 
length, are chapters each devoted to one kind of 
plants (as Roses, Phloxes, &c ). and it is here that 
most practical hints are given. Fruit and vege- 
tables are not forgotten, and there is a timely 
• • Garden Remembrancer. * ' In • • A Garden Year ' * 
Mr. Wright introduces some dialogues between 
three persons who, between them, aim at forming 
a beautiful garden. The book is illustrated and 
has an index. 

American Gooseberry- mildew.— The fol- 
lowing memorandum with reference to the 
American Gooseberry-mildew (Sphsrotheca 
mors-uvae) has been issued by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries : — " During the winter 
of 1906-7 the presence of the American Goose- 
berry-mildew in certain gardens in Worcester- 
shire has been definitely confirmed, and the cases 
investigated under the auspices of the Worces- 
tershire County Council. The reports which 
have been sent to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries show that the extent and seriousness 
of the disease are much greater than was at first 
supposed, and, in view of the increased danger 
of infection which arises when the mildew passes 
into its summer stage, the Board think it desir- 
able to issue a further warning to all fruit- 
growers, nurserymen, gardeners, and other 
growers of Gooseberries. No reports of the 
presence of the disease elsewhere than in Wor- 
cestershire and Gloucestershire have been con- 
firmed, but as it is abundantly clear that the 
mildew has been present in certain centres in 
these counties for three or four years, and has 
spread to many adjoining gardens, among which 
must be included some nursery gardens, it is 
only too probable that it will be found in other 
districts as the spring advances. All Gooseberry- 
growers are, therefore, advised to watch the 
plants closely during the summer months, es- 
pecially those bushes which have been recently 
bought, in order that the disease may be de- 
tected and dealt with at the earliest possible 
moment. The evidence that has been collected 
in Worcestershire shows that in most cases it is 
only the young shoots that have been attacked, 
and that generally, though not always, the 
disease has appeared in low-lying, damp situa- 
tions. The attention of Gooseberry growers 
should, therefore, be directed chiefly to the 
damper places and to the young wood. All 
Gooseberry-growers who have the least reason 
to suspect infection are advised to spray their 
bushes with a solution of liver of sulphur (potas- 
sium sulphide) from the time the leaves open 
until the fruit is set. A solution of half an 
ounce to a gallon and a half of water is re- 
commended for the first spraying, and the 
strength should be increased to a solution of 
half an ounce to one gallon of water at the 
second spraying. In some climates it has been 
found that spraying with half an ounce to the 
gallon of water has injured the leaves of the 
Gooseberry. Growers should, therefore, care- 
fully note the effects of the first spraying, and 



if the leaves appear to have suffered any in- 
jury from the weak solution, the stronger solu- 
tion should not be used. On the other hand, if 
a spray of half an ounce to the gallon does no 
harm, the grower may resort to somewhat 
stronger spray fluids. The spray should be 
applied at intervals of from 14 to 20 days. It 
must be understood, however, that the liver of 
sulphur spray is recommended as a preventive, 
and that it cannot be relied upon to produce a 
cure. Should any suspicious symptoms be dis- 
covered on the plants, in spite of these precau- 
tions, the case should at once be reported to the 
Board. A few slips of bushes showing the 
disease in its most marked form should be cut 
off and sent carefully packed in a strong wooden 
or metal box (not a cardboard box) with the 
report to the Board. The postage on letters 
and packages sent by letter post need not be 
prepaid. All other suspected shoots should be 
cut off and destroyed at once. Care should be 
taken to see that the light conidial spores on 
the bushes are not distributed by the wind to 
other plants, and the knife or shears used in cut- 
ting off the slips should be disinfected imme- 
diately afterwards by dipping in the spray fluid. 
The Board will inform the correspondent as 
soon as possible if the plants are affected with 
the American Gooseberry-mildew, and if so he 
should take immediate steps to prevent the 
disease spreading. The best means to be adopted 
will vary in different cases. The following are 
suggestions for guidance : — Growers must re- 
member that during the summer months the 
spores which spread the infection are very 
readily carried from plant to plant. They 
should, therefore, aim (1) at getting rid of all 
infected material as soon as possible ; (2) at 
destroying all leaves, buds, and fruit to which 
it is at all probable that infection has spread. 
In dealing with small bushes the best plan 
would be to prune off the branches one by one, 
to drop them into a pail, and then to destroy 
by fire or by steeping in a cask containing a 
solution of four ounces bluestone (copper sul- 
phate) or two ounces liver of sulphur to the 
gallon of water. In the case of large bushes, it 
would usually be best to prune off all the young 
shoots and then to destroy the leaves on the 
lower part of the bush by employing a spray 
containing eight ounces bluestone to the gallon 
of water. It would not be safe to attempt to 
cut down or dig out affected bushes during the 
summer, for in doing so workmen would pro- 
bably spread the disease Having disposed of 
all diseased material and of the leaves, buds, 
and fruit on all plants to which infection may 
have spread, the grower should next spray the 
whole plantation with a solution of half an 
ounce of liver of sulphur to one gallon of water. 
He should repeat the spra3ring within a week, 
and continue it at intervals of 10 days through- 
out the rest of the season. Spraying should be 
done on a dry day; if rain should fall soon 
after spraying, and the liver of sulphur is washed 
off, the bushes should be sprayed again as soon 
as they are dry. In order to assist growers in 
identifying the disease the Board are issuing an 
illustrated leaflet, which will be sent upon 
application. American Gooseberry-mildew has 
attacked Red Currants in Ireland and some other 
countries, and there is reason to believe that it 
may also attack Black Currants and Rasp- 
berries ; these plants should, therefore, be kept 
under observation by fruit-growers. The Board 
would again urge upon growers the necessity 
of taking every possible precaution to prevent 
the spread of American Gooseberry-mildew dur- 
ing the summer months. From the experience of 
Irish and Continental growers it would seem 
likely that those owners of affected Gooseberry 
bushes who neglect to take drastic measures may 
incur serious losses. T, H. Elliott, SecretaryJ'^ 
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BttiTiaH OARDKNERr AaiooiATiON.— We 
are informed that at the last meeting of the 
Executive Council of the British Gardeners' As- 
■ociation, Mr. R. Hoopes Pe*sson in the chair, 
18 new menibeca, including three apprentices, 
were elected, bringing the total up to 1,051. 
The Secretary read the draft report to be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting. The Secretary 
was instructed to invite, through Mr. Geo. 
Schneider, the French gardeners who will visit 
London in May to attend the annual meeting of 
the Association. The Secretary undertook lo 
find out the cost of a circulai trip to the Con- 
tinent during the summer. The report of the 
proceedings of the Publication Committee was 
read. It was decided that only advertisements 
of an educational character be published in the 
Journal of tht Briliii Gardeneri' Aaotialion, 
and these only on the cover. On the motion of 
Mr. Dallimose, seconded by Mr. FfLTON, it 
was decided that the list of members and report 
of the Eiecutive Council be printed together for 
circulation, and be kept separate from the 
JsutHal. 

Oakoen Ckanoeb.— The extraordinary calam- 
ity that has overtaken the WiOAN famUy, by 
which it has lost two succeeding Baronets- in 
littie more than a month, has its sequel in the 
announced sale of Orchids from Clare Lawn, 
East Sheen. The late Si« Fbedesick Wican. 
Bt., had a collection of which any amateur 
might feel proud, and his Phaljenopsis were pro- 
bably unequalled in this country. His Orchid- 
grower, Mr. W. H. YotiNG, who had charge of the 
Kew Orchids 18 years ago before succeeding 
Mr. Want as Orchid-grower to Sir Feedesick 
WiCAN, has written the " Orchid Calendar " in 
this journal for several years, and is generally 
esteemed as a first-class cultivator. We are in- 
formed that he will now be free to take up 
another situation as Orchid -grower, or as gar- 
dener and Orchid -grower, and we hope that he 
will soon find a suitable field for the exercise of 
his ability. 

THE OUTLOOK IN THE VALE 
OF EVESHAM. 
The appearance of the Vale of Evesham at 
the present time is exceedingly promising, but 
il is never safe lo prophesy as to a fruit season 
until June, In past years we have seen a 
glorious promise absolutely spoilt by frosts in 
the latter part of April and in May, and it may 
be so again. The Plum trees are now in full 
bloom, and it is a hopeful sign that the leaf has 
appeared with the bloom. This will no doubt 
prove a protection should the much.dreaded 
frosts occur. The trees look exceedingly healthy. 
It was thought when the cold weather succeeded 
the prolonged drought thai the blossom would 
bo later than last year, but the summer-like 
weather at Easter made a great diffeience to the 
appearance of the country, and the trees ad- 
vanced very rapidly. The few warm dr.ys have 
been succeeded by a continuance o( cold north- 
easterly winds, and it is (eared that these may 
have a deleterious etfect on the flow of the 
sap, the effect of which will be seen when the 
stoning process commences. Fortunately, there 
have been no frosts to speak of at present. The 
Gooseberry bushes look very healthy, despite 
the fact that in some plantations the Ainericnn 
Gooseberry -mil dew was discovered in the 
autumn. In this matter the Worcestershire 
County Council, who had the assistance of the 
Board of Agriculture, took prompt action, but in 
the absence of powers of compensation, they 
ware able lo do little except in the matter of 
advice. It was unfortunate that two such autho- 
rities as Mr. .Salmon and Mr. Massee, both of 
whom visited the affected districts, should have 
disagreed as 'a the seriousness of the outbreak 
and the remedies to be applied, as this led to an 
amount of apathy which is to be deplored. 



Developments of this disease are awaited with 
interest. Red spider has already made its 
appearance among the Gooseberries, and various 
washes are being used to check its ravages. 
The Apple trees look exceedingly healthy, and 
the buds are just ready to burst. The Apple- 
sucker (Fsylla), which has become a very serious 
pest, are beginning to hatch out, and we shall 
soon know the results of the various washes which 
were experimented with by the Fruit-Pests Com- 
mittee during the winter. It will be remembered 
that this committee did a very fine work in 
counteracting the activity of the winter moth, 
which practically destroyed the Plum crop some 
years ago, and it is a very satisfactory sign of 
the times that the committee has been resusci- 
tated. The Strawljerry plants look very strong 
and healthy. Gardeners have had a bad spring 
so far, and money has been short. The Radish 
crop has been very much of a failure, as two 
sowings were general, and now the yield is short 
but the price is well maintained. Onions ate 
selling well, but Spring Cabbages, an important 
crop in this district, are late, and ate coming in 
badly. Many are running to seed. The wel- 
come rain of last week has improved them, but 
warmer weather is needed if they are to head 
up well. Asparagus is just coming in, and is 



meeting with a ready sale. There will be no 
bulk in the market until the conditions change. 
Flowers, of which more ate grown every year, 
are late, but are now coming in. Wallflowers 
sell poorly, and the Narcissus were too late for 
the Easter festival, and consequently have suf- 
fered in price. They will be at their best at the 
end of this week. We are able to give a photo- 
graph of a field of these flowers beneath Plum 
trees in full bloom, and this is an eiample of 
what may be leen by the acre in the Vale H., 
Afii >5- ^_;^^^_^^__ 

EFFECTS OF THE WINTER IN 
THE SOUTH-WEST. 

I HAVE just leturned from a tour of gardens 
in southern Cornwall, where 1 carefully studied 
the effects of the past winter. The more one ex- 
amines the eccentricities of the frost the more 
inexplicable do they appear. In one garden a 
plant is killed that in another place is uninjured, 
and vice versa. This I noticed in more than 



one instance, though soli and aspect appeared 
identical in both cases. Around Penzance a 
heavy fall of snow, to the depth of a foot, wa* 
experienced. This did considerable damage, the 
limbs of many Conifers being badly broken, 
whilst the finest specimens of Ozothamnus ros- 
marinifolius in the south-west was beaten to 
the ground, necessitating it being cut hard back. 
Frost of an intensity of from 10° to 16° Fahr. 
was registered in this district, but probably 
more damage was done in exposed gardens by 
a bitter easterly gale which raged for days dur- 
ing the continuance of the frost. In one gardeit 
all the plants of Echium, Mesembryanthemum, 
Arclotis, and Gazania (10 varieties) were killed, 
as were Myoporum Ixtum |a plant 18 feet in 
height, the largest specimen in the south- 
west], Meryta Sinclair!, Acacia armala, A. longi- 
falia, A. lophantha, A. veiticillata, Pittosporum 
undulatum, Brachyglotlis repanda in flower-bud, 
clumps of Iris (Morea) Robinsoniana, 6 leet high, 
Cantua dependens, Solanum jasminoides, Can- 
dollea tetrandra, Fsoralea pinnata, a fine speci- 
men in another garden, 10 feet high, being also 
killed. Metrosideros (tniel, not the Calliste- 
moQ that is usually sold under this name, has 
nowhere been injured. Other plants killed or 
badly hurt are Hoheiia populnea, Furcrea 
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longava, Buddleia madagascarensis, still alive 
in two other gardens against walls ; Semele an- 
drogyna, so badly cut that its recovery appears 
problematical, and Calceolaria Burbidgei, 
which is dead in all cases except one that came 
under my inspection. In the garden under 
notic.;, several species of Correa and the New 
Zealand Aralia crassifolia were unhurt, whilst 
Lomatia ferruginea also came through the winter 
unharmed without protection. In other gardens 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance the following 
losses occurred: Thibaudia acuminata, I^ger- 
slrcemia indica, Fuchsia triphylla, F. Dnmin- 
iana, Euryops virginicus, Solanum Wendlandi, 
Erioslemon pulchellus, Lonicera Ilildebraotiana, 
Phcenocoma prolifera, Brachysema acuminata, 
Leschenaultia biloba major, Sutherlandia 
frulescens, Dendromecon rigidum, Sparmannia 
africana, Tecoma jasminoides, Cestrum auran- 
tiacum, Leonotis Leonurus, and Lasiandra 
macrantha, though in one garden this was break- 
ing again freely. The vicinity o( Falmouth did . 
not suflei as severely aa that about Penzante, . 
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and in a noted garden in the former town Myo* 
porum la&tum was scarcely injured, but Solanum 
aviculare, 15 feet in height, was killed, as was 
Acacia lophantha, and Datura sanguinea, 14 feet 
in height and 24 feet through (the largest speci- 
men known) was dead to the ground level, but 
it will doubtless break again from the root stock. 
A fine plant of Sempervivum holochrysum was 
badly injured, and but a small piece is alive. 

Tremouch. 

At Tremough, Rhododendrons grafted the pre- 
ceding year lost some of their lower leaves, but 
the young leaves at the top of the shoots were 
unharmed. Other losses around Falmouth were 
large plants of SoUya heterophylla, Swain- 
sonia alba, Grevillea Preissi, G. pendula and 
Cape Heaths. The garden that had suffered 
least of all those that I visited was Trebah. This 
is situated in a sheltered valley running down 
to Helford River and is about 8 miles from 
Falmouth. On the house an Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium was alive, but every other plant of this 
flower that I saw, excepting one on some Govern- 
ment buildings close to the water at Falmouth, 
was dead. The Zonal Pelargonium is evidently 
hardier, for a plant that iiad reached the eaves 
of a small house in a street in the outskirts of 
Penzance was apparently uninjured, and I saw 
others that were scarcely damaged. Tacsonia 
quitensis and T. mollissima were shooting again 
from their bases. Three fine plants of Psoralea 
pinnata, about 7 feet in height, were absolutely 
unharmed, not a leaf being browned, and only 
the upper foliage of a large bush of Loropeta- 
lum chinense, 4 feet in height and 6 feet 
through, was harmed ; an Echium was also unin- 
jured, this being the only one I saw that was not 
killed. A specimen of the Cape Silver Tree 
(Leucadendron argenteum), 7 feet in height, 
which has been planted in the open for six years, 
had its foliage a little cut, but was not seriously 
hurt. Metrosideros robusta and M. lucida were 
both killed, as they were in all gardens in 
which they were growing, and a fine tree of 
Acacia lophantha, 15 feet in height and 18 feet in 
spread, was dead, but a young plant in a shel- 
tered spot was alive and green. Young plants 
of Solanum aviculare were also alive, though the 
^nest specimen was killed ; Grevillea robusta, 
Libonia floribunda, and Dimorphotheca £ck- 
lonis were unharmed. Greenhouse Rhododen- 
drons, of which there are enormous bushes in 
the open, had not a leaf injured, but the greatest 
proof of the exceptionally favourable conditions 
at Trebah were the Tree Ferns, which, although 
standing in the open with no protecting branches 
overhead, had perfectly green fronds, whereas 
in other gardens the leaves were quite brown. 

Plymouth. 

In the neighbourhood of Plymouth the frost 
was more severe, and shrubby Veronicas were 
killed. Calceolaria integrifolia was cut to the 
l^ound, but is breaking strongly from the base. 

The past winter has certainly been the most 
disastrous experienced in the south-west for 
many years. In my garden, at the mouth of the 
Dart, SoUya heterophylla, Semele androgyna, 
Bowkeria triphylla, Mandevilla suaveolens, 
Lonicera Hildebrandtiana, and Salvia dichroa are 
uninjured. Iris Robinsoniana, Salvia leucantha, 
and Arctotis aureola have been badly damaged, 
but the two last-named are breaking from the 
root-stock, and Iris Robinsoniana, after the dead 
leaves were cut away, showed green beneath, and 
will doubtless recover. Arctotis aspera arbores- 
cens is dead, as is Psoralea pinnata and an un- 
protected plant of Lagunaria Patersoni, but 
another that was protected has survived. Myo- 
porum laetum is badly hurt, but alive, and M. 
tosmarinifolium is dead, as are Solanum avicu- 
lare and Gazania longiscapa. Nowhere in Corn- 
wall have Embothrium coccineum or Clethra 
arborea been damaged, and Clianthus puniceus 
has, only here and there, been slightly cut. 
S. W. Fittherberi, 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

(r/M Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

The Employees of the Seed and Nursery 
Trade of the United Kingdom. — How many 
there may be I do not know, but the number must 
be considerable. With the exception of a 
few associations in such centres as Edinburgh 
and Dublin, there is no organisation of 
a widely-spread character to which an employee, 
however isolated, might belong, and through 
which, if need be, he might express his opinions. 
Gardeners have societies scattered up and down 
the country, and unquestionably tnese bodies 
have done much to stimulate and spread a wider 
and deeper knowledge of the things of that pro- 
fession. The seed and nursery trade has its 
association and its various journals, but it must 
be admitted that often the employee, unless he 
holds a substantial position, is debarred from 
seeing these publications, and, further, his in- 
terests are but little catered for in any one of 
them. The question has long been in my mind 
and probably in that of not a few others, whether 
it would be desirable and feasible to form an 
association of the seed — and nursery — trade 
employees of the United Kingdom. I believe 
that employers generally would view such 
an association with favour and encourage- 
ment, as tending to foster a larger interest 
in their work, and as helping to develop 
what latent talent many employes may 
possess. It will be at once seen that such 
an association would be of little practical value 
if there were no means of bringing the members 
into continual touch with each other, and this 
would probably be best achieved by a journal 
issued at regular intervals, in which topics of 
general interest should anoear, grievances could 
be aired, discussions carried on, and information 
disseminated. Such a paper might possibly be 
further utilised as a means of assisting members 
in various ways. It is not my purpose, however, 
neither is this the occasion, to attempt to plan 
out the full possible operations of such a journal 
or association, but to solicit the opinion of 
my fellow-assistants on the question :" " Whether 
an association of employees is desirable and 
feasible." The Editor is in possession of my 
name and address, and in the meantime some of 
my colleagues might favour him with their 
opinions. Seedsman. [Seedsmen's assistants 
are qualified to become members of the 
British Gardeners' Association, and that body 
is about to bring out a journal to fulfil the 
very objects to which our correspondent refers. 
The Secretary is Mr. J. Weathers, 7, Talbot 
Road, Isleworth, with whom "Seedsman" 
should put himself in communication. — Ed.] 

Rosa Wichuraiana is not merely a manu- 
script name, as stated on page 260 of your last 
issue. It was fully and carefully described by 
Cr^pin twenty years ago in the Bulletin of the 
Belgian Botanical Society, Vol. XXV., part 2, 
page 180. It was also described and figured in 
Sargent's Garden and Forest for 1890, plate 477, 
and under the name of R. Luciae, by Sir J. D. 
Hooker in Bot. Mag., t. 7421. /. G. Baker. 
[V/e took our statement from the Index Kewen^ 
sis. — Ed.] 

Lead Arsenate as a Spray.— The season is 
approaching when fruit growers will be spraying 
their trees for caterpillar, and they may be glad 
to know that arrangements have now been made 
whereby the American preparation, known as 
Swift's arsenate paste, will be procurable from 
English dealers in insecticides. Those who make 
their own lead arsenate by mixing solutions of 
sodium arsenate and lead acetate may be re- 
minded that the proper proportions are d^ of 
acetate to every one of arsenate, if the latter 
be what is sold as " dry " or " crude " arsenate, 
or else, two of acetate to one of arsenate, if the 
latter is the crystallised or ** pure " salt. Smaller 
proportions of lead acetate may result in serious 
scorching ; larger proportions may cause some 
scorching, and must cause waste of money. For 
every 450 ounces of the wash, 1 oz. of the 
crystallised, or \ oz. of the " dry " sodium 
arsenate, is the maximum proportion which 
should be used. The proportions in which the 
two substances should be mixed depends solely 
on the nature of the chemical reaction occur- 
ring, and this action has now been fully estab- 
lished ^6th Wobum Report, 1906, and Transact 



iions Chemical Society, March, 1907) : yet the 
Board of Agriculture continues to recommend in 
their leaflets (one of them just recently issued) 
proportions which have been proved to be 
incorrect, hurtful, and wasteful, which are 
opposed to those accepted everywhere else (even 
by their own chemical adviser), and of which they 
themselves can give no explanation. Spencer 
Pickering. 

Pollination of Daffodils. — All who have 
worked at crossing Narcissi must have noticed 
the very early maturity of the stigma, and found 
that in order to utilise it at its most receptive 
stage, the safest plan is to open the flower while 
still in bud. Working under glass early in the 
season I used to wonder why this was so, seeing 
that the anthers begin to shed their pollen almost 
immediately after the flower opens: in other 
words, the female stage of the flower adapted for 
cross-fertilisation seemed to last too short a time, 
self-fertilisation becoming imminent almost 
as soon as the perianth segments unfold. I^at^r, 
when the same varieties of Daffodils such as 
Horsfieldii, Sir Watkin, and Barrii con- 
spicuus were blooming out of doors in 
their own season, the secret was revealed. 
Every bud I opened at a certain stage in 
order to extract the stamens contained several 
tiny flies apparently very much at homo 
and not anxious to escape. Not being a natu- 
ralist I cannot speak with authority about these 
flies Or their habits, but it seems obvious that 
if they Nver6 fir$t attracted to a wide open flower 
in its second flowering penod when they would 
get dusted by the pollen, and then crept into 
the lightly-folded opening buds, where I found 
them, they would effect naturally and accident- 
ally that cross-pollination which occurs natur- 
ally and which gardeners attempt with design. I 
found- no flies in very young buds, nor in those 
opening a few weeks before their natural season 
under glass. /. Garner. 

Cydonia «iaponica rosea.— Amougst these 
well-known members of the Pyrus genus, to 
some of which have been given the apposite 
name^ of " Fire-bush," none, so far as I have 
seen, give such a brilliant mass of bloom colour 
as this variety, judging from two plants of it 
growing against a low east wall at Hampton 
Court Palace. Visitors walking down the foot- 
path in the inner gardens leadmg to the vinery 
may have seen a mass of rich colouring that 
on reaching has proved to be produced by those 
two plants. Kept close to the wall by nailing 
and pruning, tne mass of large Cherry-red 
flowers produced have been so great as to liter- 
ally cover wood and leafage. Others in the 
same garden, white, red and pink, are pretty, 
but for the production of a wonderful mass of 
colour, these plants of the variety rosea are 
much the more effective. It is all the more 
remarkable, seeing that the plants get little 
sunshine after mid-day. D. 

Photinia sbrrulata.— No injury has occurred 
to the young growths of this shrub in these 
gardens, but scarcely any of the flowers have 
opened, for they were nipped by the frost. Our 
specimen is a very good one and measures 118 feet 
in circumference, and about 20 feet in height. It is 
growing in the open, but receives some protection 
on the north and east sides. Not only is the 
voung foliage very pretty, but the old leaves often 
have a brilliant scarlet colouring before falling. 
We registered 15^ and 16^ of frost several times 
this winter. G. H. Head, Kingsdon, Taunton. 

Plants Suitable for a Dry Bank.— A dry 

bank is not found in every garden, but those who 
possess one are often interested to know what may 
be grown upon it . In the late Sir Michael Foster's 
garden at Shelford a bank is furnished with some 
early spring flowers. Vinca minor first attracts at- 
tention, and in consequence of its dry position the 
stems are (|uite short and the flowers appear fully 
in view as if they were those of a Gentian. On 
the same bank near by Phlox subulata. often known 
as P. frondosa. is very charming. The best efi'ect 
is obtained by Aubrietia m contrast with Alyssum 
saxatile. The purple of the former mingled with 
the gold of the latter makes a perfect combination 
of colours. Anemone Pulsatilla and its immediate 
allies are. of course, quite at home, and for 
numerous Irises of the bearded section this situa- 
tion is perfectly suitable. The various kinds of 
Dianthus suggested here by a plant coming into 
flower must not be forgotten. R. Stewart Lynch, ■ 
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Pyrus 80RBU8. — With reference to the opinion 
expressed in an article in the Gardtngrs' Chronicle 
for April 13, where it is said (p. 238), "We 
doubt if the liquor so obtained would be very 
acceptable to anyone at the present day," you will 
be interested to know that here, in Anjou, we cul- 
tivate the Service tree, which grows wild in our 
forests, for the sake of its wood, which is used by 
turners and cabinet-makers, as well as for its fruit. 
We utilise the fruit in three ways : 1, from the juice 
of the fresh fruits extracted by the press we make 
excellent cider superior in taste and alcoholic 
strength to perry ; unfortunately the juice is not 
abundant ; 2, from fresh fruits put into a cask 
with water and allowed to ferment, we make a 
beverage much appreciated by the country folk, 
who contrive to make it keep a very long time, 
adding water from time to time above as they draw 
off the liquor below ; 3, the fruits dried in an oven 
and stored drv are useful when fermented in water 
to make a palatable drink analogous to that made 
with dried Apples. R. CholUtt Ch^es, Maine et Loire, 
France. 

Pelargonium Sport. — I am sending two 
trusses of Pelargonium bloom. No. 1 is a sport 
from No. 2 and you will observe they are very 
distinct, the sport being a double and pale pink, 
similar to Madame Crousse, Ivy-leaf Pelargonium. 
1 have five plants of the sport that 1 propagated 
and they are all coming true. The truss 1 am 
sending is the first truss fully out, but if you care 
for any more, when there are more out, 1 shall 
be pleased to forward them. /. S., Liphooft, 
[The sport is a very interesting one, not only are 
the flowers doubled by the replacement of the 
stamens by petals, but they are perfectly regular 
in form and the petals are devoid of the dark 
blotch characteristic of the petals of a show Pelar- 
gonium. A botanist would say that the flowers 
were instances of ' * regular pelona ' ' and ' ' petalody 
of the stamens." — Ed.] 



SOCIETIES^ 

BOTAL HOBTIGULTUBAL. 
Scientific Oommittee. 

Ap&il 16. — Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, 
F.R.S. (in th© chair) ; Sir John Llewelyn, Bart., 
Messrs. Curtis, Hooper, Douglas, Cuthbertson, 
Druery, Elwes, Bennett-Foe, Bowles, Baker, 
Gfissow, and Chittenden (hon. sec.). 

Green wood, — Rev. W. Wilks exhibited a dead 
branch having the wood of a deep verdigris 
green colour. All the fallen branches in a cer- 
tain wood in Sussex became of this green colour. 
Such wood is used in making " Tunbridge 
ware," and owes its colour to the presence of 
a fungus, Chlorosplenium aeruginosum. 

Plants exhibited, — ^A species of Megaclinium, 
with the curiously flattened rachis, was shown 
by J. B. H. GooDDEN, Esq., F.R.H.S., of Sher- 
borne, Dorset ; another Orchid, under the name 
of the " beetle " Orchid of Australia, with 
flowers curiously simulating a beetle with long 
antennae, shown by Mrs. Whitlaw, of Amerden, 
Taplow, and an interesting bigeneric hybrid 
between Diacrium bicornutum and Epidendrum 
EUisi with flowers of a pinkish colour, shown 
by J. CoLMAN, Esq., of Gatton Park. The terres- 
trial Orchid, Satyrium coriifolium (Bot, Mag., 
tab. 2172), was shown by Messrs. Ware. It has a 
long spike of yellow flowers, having the labellum 
at the upper part of the flower, since the ovary 
is not twisted as in most Orchids. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously proflered to the 
exhibitors. 

Tchihaichewia isatidea (Boiss). — The Vis- 
countess Emlyn, Frensham Hall, Haslemere, 
exhibited this very ci:rious Cruciferous plant, a 
native of the mountains of Asia Minor, where 
it grows at an altitude of between 6,000 and 
6,000 feet. The habit of the plant is exactly 
that of ;in Echiutn. A Botanical Certificate was 
unanimously awarded to the plant. (Figured 
in. Bot. Mag., tab. 7608). 

Kew break in Auricula. — Mr. Douglas showed 
nn Alpine Auricula having golden stripes run- 
ning through the edges of the petals. Mr. 
r)t)UGLAS stated that this was the first time he 
harl seen this remarkable variation in colour. 

African Crinums. — Mr. Elwes showed in- 

. florescences of Crinums, one having white 

flowers with a very curious and somewhat un- 



pleasant scent, which Mr. Worsley recognised 
as a form of Crinum giganteum ; the other 
flowers had a pinkish tint, and the plant sold 
under the name of C. Macowani. Mr. Worsley 
regarded this as a form of C. laUfolium from 
the most southern part of the range of that 
species. 

Hybrid Japanese Plum and Peach. — Mr. 
Laxton showed an interesting hybrid raised 
between the Japanese Plum ? and the Peach 
Sea Eagle <r . The foliage of this hybrid is 
illustrated at fig. 131 in Rept. International 
Conference (1906) on "Genetics." This year 
the hybrid has flowered for the first time, the 
flowers being white with the faintest tinge of 
pink in the bud stage, the filaments of the 
stamens white and stouter than those of the 
Japanese Plum, the anthers well developed, and 
pollen apparently properly formed, the flower 
as large as that of the Peach. No pistil was 
present in any of the flowers shown, but a 
photograph showed the style and stigma de- 
veloped in some of the flowers. No fruits have, 
however, been so far perfected, the ovary being 
frequently absent even when the style and 
stigma are present. (See Gardeners* Chronicle^ 
April 20, p. 256, figs. 109, 110.) 

Pruning and protection of Gooseberry bushes. — 
Mr. J. F. Baker showed a branch, completely 
furnished with blossom throughout its entire 
length of over 3 feet, from a Gooseberry bush. 
It had been regularly summer pinched every 
June, but not otherwise pruned. Several snags 
left at the last pinching were still present, and 
at the base of each one or two blossoms showed 
that the pinching of the young shoot had in- 
duced fruit formation. Each autumn the bush 
had to be bound up with string, so that the 
branches were brought near together and kept 
as upright as possible to prevent disbudding 
by birds, which abound in the district. The 
string was removed each spring. He stated 
that as a result of his experiments, extending 
over several years, he had for the last two or 
three years adopted these methods extensively, 
very fittle trouble or expense being involved, 
and the results were excellent. A branch from 
a bush Jtreated and left in the ordinary way, 
growing in the same plot, was also shown, and 
this was almost denuded of buds. 



MIDLAND DAFFODIL. 

April 23 & 24. — The ninth annual exhibition 
of the Midland Daffodil Society was opened on 
Tuesday last in the Botanical Gardens, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. It was larger than any 
of its predecessors, and the increase was almost 
entirely due to the greater number of competi- 
tive exhibits. The available space in the gar- 
dens for such exhibitions as this being somewhat 
restricted, a departure was made this season 
in respect to the Midland Auricula and Primula 
Society's show, which for several years past has 
been held on the same day as the Daffodil show. 
It was decided to postpone the Auricula show 
until May 1, but even when this had been done, it 
was exceedingly difl^cult to accommodate all 
the Daffodils and Tulips, &c., which filled the 
Exhibition Hall, the conservatory, and even part 
of the corridor leading from the entrance gates 
to the Water Lily house. 

There are so many classes for seedlings and 
new varieties in the Midland schedule, that there 
are always numerous novelties exhibited at Bir- 
mingham. The non -competitive exhibits from 
Mr. Engleheart, Mr. Wilson, and others 
were composed entirely of novelties, whilst in 
the competitive groups from Mr. Crosfield and 
Mr. Williams there were many new varieties 
of great merit. 

Six Awards of Merit were awarded to new 
Daifodils, all of which are described below. 

The display of honorary and competitive ex- 
hibits, consisting mainly of Narcissus, but in- 
cluding some Tulips, Cinerarias, Hippeastrums, 
rockwork, Alpine plants, &c., was very bright. 

There were many visitors, and some exhibi- 
tors from the extreme south-west of England, 
Ireland, Wales, London, and the southern coun- 
ties. Among the visitors were Sir Pieter Bam, 
Mr. C. du Chiappini (South African Exhibition), 
Miss Willmott, &c. t 

It was generally remarked that the Botanical 
Gardens were in excellent condition, and many 
congratulations were offered to Mr. Humphreys, 
the genial curator. 



The " Barr '* Cup was again won by the re- 
doubtable amateur, Mr. R. C. Cartwright. 

The Champion Medals offered by the Birming- 
ham Botanical and Horticultural Society were 
not awarded at the time our report was written. 

In the evening of the first day the exhibitors, 
judges, and visitors were entertained at dinner 
by Mr. Robert Sydenham at the Grand Hotel. 
The Rev. G. H. Engleheart read a short paper 
on "Notes and Notions About Daffodils." 

Mixed Daffodils. 

The first class was one for 50 varieties fairly 
representing the three types magni-coronati, 
medio-coronati, and parvi-coronati, and ex- 
cluding Polyanthus Narcissus. The 1st prize 
was awarded to Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye ; the 
winner last year was Mr. Crosfield. Extraor- 
dinarily good culture was seen in the winning col- 
lection, every flower being finely developed, as 
v/as exemplified in the magnificent perianths of 
Barcarolle and many other varieties. Messrs. 
Pope & Son were 2nd, and Mr. R. C. Cart- 
WRIGHT 3rd. 

AjAx OR Trumpet Daffodils. 

The 1st prize in a class for nine distinct varie- 
ties of yellow, self-trumpet Daffodils was 
awarded to Messrs. Pope & Son, King's Norton. 
This firm staged the following varieties: — 
Olympic, Glory of Leiden, King's Norton, 
Quintus, Progress, Andronicus, Surprise, '* A 
Mere Seedling," and Captain Nelson. Mr. R. C. 
Cartwright, King's Norton, who won the 2nci 
prize, had some excellent flowers of Glory of Lei- 
den, Emperor, M. J. Berkeley, P. R. Barr, &c. 
8rd, Mrs. F. M. Walton, Handsworth. 

A very pretty collection of bicolor trumpet 
Daffodils was shown by Messrs. Pope & Son in 
the class for nine varieties. The three ** back- 
row " flowers were Horsfieldi, Madame de 
Graaff, and Grandee. In the centre row, Rem- 
brandt, Mrs. Galton, and Glory of Noordwick 
found a place, and in the front were J. B. M. 
Camm, Mrs. Betteridge, and Mrs. Camm. A 
v^ry pretty group from Mr. R. C. Cartwright 
obtained the 2nd prize, and Mrs. F. M. Walton 
won the drd prize. 

Incomparabilis or Cup Daffodils. 

The next class was one for varieties of the 
medio-coronati type possessing yellow or sul- 
phur-coloured perianths, and in this competition 
Mr. R. C. Cartwright beat Mrs. F. M, Walton 
and Messrs. Pope & Son with the following 
varieties: — Sir Watkin, Princess May, Frank 
Miles, Conspicuus, Leonie, Glitter, Gloria 
Mundi, Beauty, and Gwyther; Mrs. F. M. 
Walton was 2nd, and Messrs. Pope & Son 3rd. 

A similar class for flowers having white peri- 
anths was represented by three exhibits, and the 
winners of the 1st prize — Messrs. Pope & Son — 
staged the following varieties ; \Miite Lady, 
Will Scarlett (excellent flowers), Marina, Lady 
M. Boscawen, Rebecca, White Queen, Dorothy 
Yorke, Mabel Cowan, and Lucifer; Mr. R. C. 
Cartwright. was 2nd, and Mrs. F. M. Walton 
Srd. 

The Poet's Narcissus. 

The parvi-coronati section was shown in twelve 
varieties, and a very pretty collection from Mr. 
R. C. Cartwright obtained the 1st priie; his 
collection consisted of Saturn, Firebrand, Blood 
Orange, Robert Browning, Falstaff, Bullfinch, 
Dorothy, Ellen Barr, Jno. Bain, Agnes Barr, 
Baroness Heath and Vanessa. The highest 
colour was seen in the variety Firebrand. 
Messrs. Pope & Son won the 2nd prize. 

The best collection of six varieties of the true 
poeticus type was shown by Mr. F. H. Chap- 
man, Bath, who had Barcarolle, Virgil, Horace, 
Cassandra, Homer, and White Elephant. All 
these varieties possess high merit, but some of 
them are nearly alike, as seen at an ex- 
hibition, although they may exhibit greater 
degree of distinctiveness in the garden. The 
Rev. J. Jacob, Whitchurch, was placed 2nd, 
and Mr. R. C. Cartwright 3rd, there being two 
other exhibitors in the same class. 

Inexpensive Daffodils. 

When novelties can only be purchased at so 
many pounds per bulb, it is useful to know of 
other sterling varieties that are sold cheaply. 
The following classes were intended to indicate 
the best of these inexpensive Daffodils: — 

Collection of Daffodils in twenty-five varietit/, 
none of which shall cost more than ten shillings 
per bulb. There were six or more collections in 
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this class,«axid amid the keen competition Mr. H. 
B. Young, Lincoln, won the 1st prize. The 
exhibit contained fiv« excellent flowers of Glory 
of Leiden, which made a bold central feature, 
and Madame de Graaff, Emperor, and other 
trumpet flowers were around them, whilst the 
medio-coronati and parvi-coronati types were 
equally well represented. The varieties were as 
follow : — Empress, Barrii conspicuus, Emperor, 
Katherine Spurrel, Maximus, Stella Superba, 
Crown Prince, Lucifer, Minnie Hume, Glory of 
Leiden, Poeticus grandiflorus, Praecox, Frank 
Miles, Queen Sophia, Madame Plemp Bran- 
ston, Gloria Mundi, Madame de Graaft, C. J. 
Backhouse, Mrs. Ware, Ornatus, J. B. M. 
Carom, Lulworth, Mrs. Langtry, John Nelson, 
and J no. Bain. Mr. W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, 
was 2nd, and Mr. A. R. Goodwin, Kiddermin- 
ster, 3rd. 

Six distinct varieties^ costing not more than 
three shillings per doseni Messrs. Pope & Son 
offered five prizes in this class. Mr. C. L. 
Branson, Coleshill, won the 1st prize with the 
varieties Victoria, Emperor, Flora Wilson, 
Horsfieldi, Stella superba, and Barrii con* 
spicuus. There were many competitors. 

Seedlings and New Varieties. 
Croup of twelve varieties of seedling Dafodils 
that have not been in commerce four years. Not 
fewer than two nor more than five stems of each 
variety could be shown. The first prize waa 
awarded to Mr. E. M. Crosfield, Wrexham, for 
one of the best exhibits in the competitive 
classes. His flowers were as follow: — Banzai, 
a very large trumpet Daffodil with sulphur- 
coloured perianth and lemon-coloured, much 
frilled trumpet ; White Slave, Fiona (self- 
coloured trumpet flower, sulphur, or very 
pale lemon) ; Compass (sulphured periantn 
and broad, much-flattened^ deep orange* 
coloured crown) ; Countess of Stamford, a 
trumpet flower, almost white throughout, but 
with sulphur tint; Qiraffe, with a light- 
yellow perianth, and rather short, much-spread- 
ing, buttercup-coloured trumpet ; Fantasy, a 
nearly white trumpet flower with long, slender 
trumpet ; Tartar (of poeticus type with excellent, 
flattened, deep orange-coloured crowns) ; Mrs. 
Ernest Crosfield, nearly white trumpet flower; 
Harmony, a large trumpet flower, in which the 
trumpet is of richest golden yellow, and the 
perianth pale sulphur; Circlet, sulphur-tinted 
perianth and lemon crown, with orange margin ; 
and lola, a pale sulphur-coloured trumpet 
flower ; 2nd, Miss Spurrell, Norwich ; and Srd, 
Messrs. Pope & Son. There were several other 
exhibits in the class. 

Three distinct varieties (any section) not in 
commerce. Mr. P. D. Williams, St. Keverne, 
won the 1st prize, showing the varieties Comet, 
whitish perianth and fine, blood-orange chalice ; 
Edgar, similar perianth, with yellow crown, hav- 
ing gr«en eye ; and Godoy, a variety with 
orange-coloured crown, having greenish centre. 
Of the five other exhibitors in the class the most 
successful were Messrs. Pope & Son. 

Three distinct varieties of magni-coronati section^ 
raised by exhibitor ^ and not in commerce. Mr. E. 
M. Crosfield, who was awarded the 1st prize, 
showed the following varieties : — Majestic, very 
large, having sulphur-coloured perianth and 
dee p>er- tinted trumpet, which is much frilled, 
very fine ; Indamora, of nearly the same shades 
as Majestic ; and Uncle Robert, an exceedingly 
large trumpet flower, in which the most promi- 
nent feature is the very large, widely-expanded 
trumpet. 2nd, Mr. J. Mallender, Worksop. 

Three distinct varieties of medio-coronati, Mr. 
P. D. Williams, St. Keveme, won the 1st prize 
in this class, and showed " Seville " (Award of 
Merit), Water Lily, a very beautiful, pure white 
variety ; and Hestia, a flower with very large, 
spreading perianth of a sulphur shade, and yellow 
chalice with greenish eye, and brilliant orange- 
coloured margin. 2nd, Mr. E. M. Crosfield, 
in whose exhibit the variety Comet was remark- 
able for its very deep orange-coloured crown. 

Three distinct varieties of parvi-coronati seed- 
lings. 1st, Mr. P. D. W^illiams, showing 
Aphrodite (Award of Merit) ; Hornet, a flower of 
excellent form, and having sulphured-shaded 
perianth, with the deepest orange-coloured 
crown, which is much flattened ; and Poseidon, 
perianth nearly white, and the crown of greenish 
yellow, with orange-coloured ring. 2nd, Mr. E. 
Vf. Crosfield. 



Awards of Merit. 

Aphrodite. — A very large flower of the parvi- 
coronati type, possessing excellent form. Peri- 
anth pure white, with green base to the crown, 
and the frilled margin yellow. A very pretty 
flower. Shown by Mr. P. D. Williams. 

Seville. — This variety belongs to the medio* 
coronati type. The flower possesses excellent 
form if the perianth is pressed flat, but at pre- 
sent it appears rather wavy and irregular. The 
magnificent ** cup " is of the richest, orange- 
colour, and very spreading. The variety may 
prove to be a rare acquisition, and it certainly 
will, if greater substance and smoothness can 
be developed in the perianth. Shown by Mr. 
P. D. Williams. 

Brilliancy. — An extremely large flower of the 
medio-coronati group. Perianth of a rich yellow 
colour, exceedingly large; cup short and widely 
expanded, colour of cup yellow, with brilliant 
orange band. Shown by R. H. Bath, Ltd. 

Corallina. — An incomparabilis flower, with the 
palest sulphur-coloured perianth, and straight 
cup with notched margin free from frill, and 
seli-coloured pale orange approximating to coral. 
The Award was probably given for the novel 
shade of colouring. Shown by Messrs. Barr & 
Sons. 

Glitter. — A medio-coronati flower, perianth of 
a rich lemon shade, and the cup of reddish 
orange, becoming paler to yePow at base. A 
well-formed flower of moderate size. Shown by 
Mr. RoBT Sydenham. 

Kestrel, — A very fine variety of the poeticus 
type. Perianth white, with well-developed, 
flattened crown of rich blood-orange colour. 
Shown by Mr. A. M. Wilson. 

C alt ha polypetala. — A strong-growing Caltha 
that was awarded an Award of Merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, April 17, 1906. 

Premier Blooms. 

Prizes were offered for the best single bloom 
of each of the following types. We append the 
names of the winning varieties : — Magni-coro- 
nati, yellow self trumpet, King Alfred ; Magni- 
coronati, bicolor, cream, white, or any oUier 
type of trumpet Daffodil, Frost Bound ; Medio- 
coronati, yellow or sulphur perianth only. Home 
Truth ; Medio-coronati, white perianths only. 
Empire; Parvi-coronati, poeticus varieties ex- 
cluded, Astraea; True poeticus type, Horace. 

Daffodils and Tulips in Pots. 

Excellent cultivation was observed in some of 
the examples of Narcissus growing in pots, 
the variety Madame de Graafl forming the 
subject of frequent comment. Mr. W. H. Parton 
and J. A. Kenrick, Esq., Harborne (gr. Mr. 
Usher), won the 1st prizes for Daffodils ; and J. 
A. Kenrick, Esq., Mr. W. H. Parton, Mr. R. 
C. Cartwright, and Mr. P. Willlams won the 
1st prizes for Tulips and Polyanthus, &c. 

Amateurs' Classes. 

We may briefly allude to some of the classes 
exclusively reserved for amateurs. Mr. H. B. 
Young won the 1st prize for six distinct varie- 
ties of the Medio-coronati type, with white 
perianths ; and Mr. A. R. Goodwin for varie* 
ties with yellow or sulphur-coloured perianths. 
The 1st prize for six varieties of Parvi-coronati 
(including Engleheartii type, but excluding true 
poeticus) was also won by Mr. Young, who was 
followed by Mr. A. R. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin had an excellent exhibit of six 
varieties of the true poeticus type, showing 
Horace, Dante, Virgil, Herrick, Homer, and 
Laureate. 

Mrs. Gumbleton, Tewkesbury, won the 1st 
prize for three distinct varieties of double Daf- 
fodils ; and J. A. Kenrick, Esq., the 1st prize for 
three varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus. 

There were classes for exhibitors who had 
never won a 1st or 2nd prize at the Birmingham 
exhibition, and Mr. W. Marple, Penkridge ; Mr. 
E. Deakin, Hay Mills ; Mr. Miles Johnston ; 
and Mr. Wallace Davies won 1st prizes. 

Decorative Classes. 

The principal decorative class was one for a 
group of cut, hardy, spring flowers, arranged on 
a round table 2\ feet in diameter, suitable for the 
drawing-room. There were six tables so arranged, 
and the 1st prize was given to an exhibit of Mus- 
cari and Lily of the Valley flowers arranged 
in silvered rustic stands over a blue cloth. The 



award was criticised from the point of view that 
the effect of the cloth detracted from the flowers. 
This may have been so, but the cloth so per- 
fectly toned with the flowers that the whole, 
judged as a '* blue** floral ornament, was agree- 
able to the eye, if not in accordance with the 
general practice of using a neutral ground, or 
one calculated to *' throw up " the colour of the 
flowers. This exhibit was shown by Mr. S. S. 
Jones, Prees ; Messrs. Pope & Son obtained the 
2nd prize for a neat arrangement of Narcissus 
incomparabilis varieties which, in the opinion 
of some, should have been placed 1st. There 
were several other classes for vases, bowls, and 
epergnes of Narcissus flowers, and in most of 
them there was much competition for the 
awards. 

Honorary Exhibits. 

These were numerous, and whilst most of 
them were composed of, or contained Narcissus, 
others were of different character. 

The only Gold Medal was one awarded to the 
Rev. Geo. Engleheart, Dinton, near Salis- 
bury, for a collection of seedlings under num- 
bers, and therefore of little value for descriptive 
purposes. Mr. Engleheart's exhibits nowadays 
are not confined to the poeticus type, but incom- 
parabilis and trumpet Daffodils are seen amongst 
his novelties, as well as varieties obtained partly 
from the pretty little N. triandrus. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., made a most extensive 
exhibit of Narcissus flowers, which was rich in 
novelties of the highest merit. Some of the 
firm's newest seedhngs were exhibited under 
numbers, reference to them individually would, 
therefore, be of little value. With these 
were some superb flowers of Weardale Per- 
fection, Lord Roberts, George Philip Hay- 
don, Peter Barr, Cygnet, Chancellor, Royal 
Star, Scarlet Herald, with sulphur-yellow peri- 
anth and brilliant orange-coloured, flattened 
crown. White Virgin, &c. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Miss F. W. CuRREY, The Warren Gardens, 
Lismore, Irt^land, had a capital exhibit of Daf- 
fodils, the flowers being remarkable for excel- 
lent form and brilliant colouring. Lady of the 
Snows, Madame de Graaff, King Alfred, Child 
of the Mist, Cygnet, and Avalanche were unsur- 
passed amongst the trumpet varieties, and Joan 
of Arc, Beacon, and Lucifer were prominent 
amongst the incomparabilis. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

From the Lissadell Bulb Farm (Sir J. Gore- 
Booth), Ireland, was sent a collection of Nar- 
cissus blooms exhibiting superb cultivation, 
esi>ecially in the case of Madame de Graaff, 
which was unusually good, the flowers possess- 
ing rare size and substance. The large trumpet 
variety Glory of Leiden, amongst a large 
number of Varieties, was excellent. (Large Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, East Keal, exhibited some 
seedlings, one of which is described under 
"Awards of Merit." Orangeman, with fine, 
orange-coloured trumpet and pale sulphur 
perianth; Greeneye, with sulphur-coloured peri- 
anth and yellow cup possessing a green " eye " ; 
Homespun, Stonechat, &c., were of much merit. 
(Large Silver Medal.) 

Mr. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, 
Wisbech, made an extensive exhibit of Narcis* 
BUS, in which the various types of the flower 
were well represented. Amongst the large trum- 
pet flowers were such varieties as Weardale, Per- 
fection, Glory of Leiden, King's Norton, Snow 
Queen, Madame de Graaff, Madame Plemp, and 
King Alfred. Of the parvi-coronati section, 
some of the more prominent were Praecox gran- 
diflorus. Baroness Heath, Nelsoni aurantius, C. 
J. Backhouse, Beauty, Lucifer, Barrii con* 
spicuus, Gloria Mundi, &c. (Large Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs. W. H. Simpson & Sons, Birmingham, 
had a group of Daffodils, in which Madame de 
Graaff formed a good central feature, and the 
rest of the flowers were relieved with some pots 
of Narcissus placed at intervals amongst them. 
(Large Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Hogg & Robertson, 22, Mary Street, 
Dublin, showed a very admirable display of 
Narcissi, which was particularly noticeable for 
careful selection in the flowers and neat, effec- 
tive staging. Excellent cultivation was evident 
in this exhibit, the numerous varieties being 
quite up to the best standard.*^ A group of Tulip 
flowers was just as remarkable for a very large 
flower of the brilliant, scarlet species T. Eichleri, 
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the segments of which were 5 inches in length ; 
the new T. Fosteriana, scarlet, with yellow base j 
and a number of good varieties were included 
in the exhibit. (Large Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Dickson's, Ltd., Chester, had a 
group of Narcissus flowers, including many- 
varieties, amongst which the well-known white 
incomparabilis Elaine was pretty. N. poeticus 
praecox was shown well. (Small Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son, Anemone Nurseries, 
Dyke, Bourne, Lincolnshire, showed flowers of 
their brilliantly-coloured Anemones, and, • in 
addition a collection of Dafiodil flowers, Fritil- 
larias, &c. (Silver Medal.) 

The Rev. G. P. Haydon, Westbere, Canter- 
bury, showed some seedling Daffodils with 
extraordinary names, amongst which were Bull 
Vn\/i Giraffe, The Secretary, Lacquer Ware, &c. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, exhibited a collection of Narcissus, 
Tulips, Irises, Fritillarias, Lily of the Valley, 
&c., growing in moss-fibre in glazed green vases, 
without means of drainage. (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. .S. Mortimer, Rowledge Nurseries, Fam- 
ham, Surrey, had a dozen or more large trum- 
pet-shaped glasses furnished with excellent win- 
ter-flowering or tree Carnations, the varieties be- 
ing similar to those usually seen at the London 
shows. In addition, Mr. Mortimer exhibited 
flowera of a good double white Stock, named 
"All the Year Round." (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. " Bakers," Wolverhampton and Cod- 
sail, had natural rockwork arranged as a bank 
on a table and sloping to the wall. The effect 
was very pleasing. The projections, and more 
exposed positions were planted with species of 
Saxifraga, Aubrietia, Hutchinsia alpina, Sem- 
pervivum, &c., and the sheltered depressions 
with varieties of Primula Sieboldi, P. nivalis, 
Cypripedium nivale. Iris pumila, Lithosper- 
num prostratum, &c., whilst Acers and some 
other dwarf-growing shrubs and Dicentra (Die- 
lytra) spec tabi lis were at the top of the Rockery. 
(Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Gunn & Sons, Olton, Birmingham, 
exhibited rockwork planted with species of 
flowering plants. The employment of numerous 
Violas had the result of making the exhibit very 
gay. (Large Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, had a gay 
exhibit of Anemone flowers in great variety, and 
a collection of varieties of Viola. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Ker & Sons, Aigbuxth Nursery, 
Liverpool, staged a grand group of Hippeas- 
trums, many of the varieties being of exceptional 
merit, but particularly that known as Rose Mad- 
der of the new tint that was so greatly admired 
in Messrs. Ker's exhibit at the Temple Show 
last season. (Large Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Sxttton & Sons, Reading, showed a 
large group of Cinerarias in pots ; the varieties 
being of shades of pdnk and blue. The same 
firm had some plants of a single Ranunculus 
with brilliant crimson flowers. (Large Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Wallace & Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, 
Colchester, showed an exhibit containing 
selected varieties of Narcissus and Tulips. In 
addition were a few hardy flowers of a miscella- 
neous character. (Silver Medal.) 

The Misses Hopkins, Banning, Maidstone, 
showed some coloured Primroses and other 
species of Primula. 

Messrs. Felton & Sons, Florists, Hanover 
Square, London, exhibited good arrangements of 
cut flowers. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

HUNTS DAFFODIL SFBING FLOWEB. 

April 18. — ^The second show of the above- 
named society was held on this date. Principal 
prize-winners were Lady Lilford (winner of the 
Silver Vase offered by Messrs. Barr and Sons), 
H. R. Darlington, Esq., Mrs. Nowell 
Usticke, Hon. Mrs. Duberly, Sir Charles 
Hamilton (president), and the popular secre- 
tary, Miss L. L. Linton. The attendance was 
much larger than that of last year. Honorary 
exhibits were staged by Messrs. Barr & Sons, 
King Street, Covent Garden ; Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Ltd^ Wisbech ; Messrs. W. and J. 
Brown, Peterboro' ; Messrs. J. E. Perkins, 
Huntingdon; Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford ; Mr. 
Robert Sydenham, Birmingham. Lady De 
Ramsey's exhibit of Carnations also came in for 
much admiration. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Sandwich sent an exhibit of star Cinerarias, 
Azaleas, Dracaenas, Caladiums, &c., which were 
tastefully displayed. 



BOTAL BOTANIC. 

April 24. — ^The ^diibition of the above Society 
held on this date was favoured with splendid 
weather, and a very pretty show was attended 
by many visitors. The great conservatory was 
brilliant with groups of Roses, forced shrubs, 
Cinerarias, and Zonal Pelargoniums, in addi- 
tion to the usual occupants, and the corridor 
was entirely filled with exhibits of seasonable 
flowers. 

The Roses and flowering shrubs were staged 
by Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, and they made quite a bank of flowers. 
The Roses were principally pillar varieties, the 
White Waltham Bride being shown in excellent 
condition, with Wedding Bells, whose pale rose 
semi-double flowers hung in clusters ; the bronze 
Crepuscule ; Nymph, a charming single variety, 
with creamy white petals ; Kathleen, another 
single, and a new one named Tausendschon, to 
which a certificate was awarded. The flowers 
are large, and are disposed in big clusters ; 
their colour is pale rose, but in the opening 
buds the shade is richer and deeper. The 
shrubs included Cherries, Peaches, Apples, Cy- 
donia japonica, Choysia temata, &c. (Gold 
xMedal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
had large bunches of brilliant Zonal Pelargo- 
niums, with star Cinerarias at the back, and 
interspersed with plants of Grevillea robusfa. 
The following is a list of some of the choicer 
varieties of Pelargoniums with their colours : 
Queenswood, delicate salmon ; Kingswood, 
flame scarlet, the top petal is white at its base ; 
Lilacina Improved, purple-pink, the pips are 
exceptionally large ; and Frogmore, 'the largest 
of the magenta-coloured varieties, with a scarlet 
marking in the posterior petad. (Silver-Gilt 
Medal). 

Edward Wagg, Esq., The Islet, Maidenhead 
fgr. Mr. D. Phillips), was awarded a Gold Medal 
for a fine display of Cinerarias, including both 
the florists' and the lax-flowered tjrpe. 

Lady Tress Barry, St. Leonard's Hill, Wind- 
sor, Berks, exhibited a very large number of 
Camellias from the open. The collection was 
very representative, and several seedlings were 
included, notably a single of dark-red colour 
named Sir F. T. Barry, and to this a Certificate 
of Merit was awarded. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. H. B. May & Sons, Dyson's Lane 
Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, staged a group of 
•hardy and another of exotic Ferns, some very 
large Pansies, dwarf Roses, Statice profusa, and 
a hybrid Pelargonium named Millfield Gem. 
(Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. I AMES Douglas, Eden side. Great Book- 
ham, snowed a fine batch of Auriculas — princi- 
pally Alpine varieties. New varieties of merit 
were May Day, a yellow fancy after Daffodil, 
only paler : the form and size are both good : it 
is a little lacking perhaps in the best type of 
paste ; Mikado, a very dark crimson-maroon self, 
with a dense paste set in an even ring ; and 
Argus, having petals edged with vinous red, 
merging into a darker Plum colour and with a 
white centre. Each of the foregoing plants re- 
ceived the Society's Certificate of Merit. (Silver- 
Gilt Medal.) 

H. R. Darlington, Esq., Park House, Pot- 
ter's Bar (gr. Mr. D. Bignell), showed 71 varie- 
ties of Daffodils, includuig examples of most of 
the sections, all in the best condition, and to 
which was awarded the Cup offered by Messrs. 
Barr for the best display of these flowers in the 
show. 

Messrs. Hogg & Robertson, 22, Mary Street, 
Dublin, showed a fine display of Daffodils, 
amongst which we noticed Countess Cadogan, 
with a white tnmipet ; Mona, a fine Poet's 
Daffodil ; Lady Arnott ; and Mrs. C. R. Hamil- 
ton, of the incomparabilis section, and with a 
rich open cup. Tulips and a few hardy flowers 
were also displayed by the same firm. (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had vases of choice Daffodils, 
all in the best condition, a selection of Tulips, 
and seasonable hairdy flowers. Narcissus 
Cygnet was selected for Award ; it has a refined 
canary-yellow-coloured trumpet set in a perianth 
of creamy-white. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Fcltham, Mid- 
dlesex, showed Alpine and hardy flowers, tree 
Paeonies, and Carnations. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 



London, had a display of Alpine plapts, bulbous 
flowers, Clematis, Pansies, and a batch of hardy 
succulent plants. (Silver Medal.) 

The Society exhibited Streptocarpvs graodis 
in flower. Only one very large ovate leaf is 
developed, and this is adpressed. One plant 
bore six flowering spikes, which were curiously 
developed one behind the other in the same 
plane. The lax cymose inflorescence has small 
pale lavender flowers. 



LINNEAN 800IETT. 

April 18.— Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair. Mr. James 
Saunders, A.L.S., showed a series of Urn tern- 
slides of " Witches' Brooms," which are usually 
caused by one of three agents, parasitic fungi 
(£cidium and Exoascus), parasitic insects and 
gnarling. The illustrations shown were of trees 
affected by i^arasitic fungi, the mycelium of 
which permeates the woody tissue of the 
diseased plants. They included Silver Fir, 
Norway Spruce, Common Elm, Hazel, Horn- 
beam. Birch, Elder, Hawthorn, and Wild Cherry 
(Prunus avium). The Silver Fir was from Nor- 
folk, but all the others from South Bedfordshire 
and North Hertfordshire. 

The first paper was by Mr. J, C. Shenstone, 
F.L.S., "On the (Ecological Ftmctions of 
Stolons and Cleistogamous Flowers." Ho 
pointed out the advantages to the plants by the 
colony-forming habit such as its more certain 
pollination, and greater power of holding its 
own against competitors, instancing as examples 
Bellis perennis. Thymus Serpyllum, and Mer- 
curialis perennis. Further examples were dwelt 
upon in the cases of Urtica dioica, Adoxa 
Moschatellina, and the Violets Viola odorata 
and V. canina, where both stolons and cleisto- 
gamous flowers co-operate in keeping the 
colonies compact. 

Mr. A. O. Walker, F.L.S., then introduced 
the subject, " The Conservation of existing 
Species by Constitutional or Physiologicad 
Variation giving greater power of adaptation 
without perceptible change of structure." The 
author referred to a supposed cast of two 
healthy men going to an unhealthy climate : 
one proving immune to the local diseases might 
conceivably transmit that quality to his chil- 
dren ; the other, falling a victim to the climate, 
would leave no descendants. In the case of 
plants he brought forward the case of Crepis 
taraxacifolia, long known in Wales as a ranty, 
which in 1896 onwards became extremely 
abundant at Colwjm Bay. He considered that 
this might be accounted for by the introduction 
of a different variety, morphologically identical, 
yet physiologically distinct, which, by its 
ability to adapt itself to its surroundings, 
had rapidly extended its area of growth. 
Another case was of Cardamine pratensis, 
usually stated to grow in moist meadows, which 
is accurate as regards North Wales, but in 
Kent, its favourite habitat is coppice woods, the 
second year after cutting the undergrowth. It 
is frequent on dry banks, on masses of rocks, of 
trees or shrubs, proba^bly as xerophilous a 
station as could be imagined. Parnassia palus- 
tris may also be found in exceptionally dry 
places. 

Mr. Hugh Scott gave the substance of his 
paper, which was communicated by Mr. J. J. 
Lister, F.R.S., F.L.S., " On an Aberrant 
Coccid." 

The last paper was by Prof. W. B. Bottomley 
" On some Results of Inoculation of Legumi- 
nous Plants." After briefly adverting to the 
known facts of nitrogenic ^acteria in root- 
nodules, the author stated the results of some 
experiments made last year at the College Farm, 
Kilmarnock, on Lucerne (Medicago sativa), 
which induced him to repeat the experiments in 
his own laboratory. In May, 1906, experiments 
were begun ; Tares (Vicia sativa) were chosen 
and inoculated seeds set in sterilised sand, to 
which the requisite potash and phosphate ults 
had been added. A second set of pots was pre- 
pared with untreated seed, but besides the potash 
and phosphate, nitrate of soda proportionate to 
2 cwts. per acre was added. In tne last week 
of July the results were tested and found to be : 
— Tares, with nitrate of soda, yielded 1.92 per 
cent, nitrogen ; Tares, inoculated, yielded 
3.07 per cent, nitrogen ; showing that the 
latter contained over 50 per cent, more 
nitrogen than those grown with nitrate of 
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soda, the food value being correspondingly 
increased. Specimens of field crops were ob- 
tained from Scotland to check these results, in 
September, and the three experimental plots 

S roved: — Section A: No nitrogenous manure, 
.41 per cent, nitrogen ; Section B : Nitrate of 
soda, 8.75 per cent, nitrogen ; Section C : In- 
oculated, 4.04 per cent, nitrogen. Here the 
differences are less, due to the fact that farm 
soil invariably contained a certain number of 
the nitrogenous bacteria, which accounted for 
these results. Section B showed a yield of 
tons 8 cwts. per acre, and Section C (inocu- 
lated) showed 12 tons 5 cwts. of fodder. 



OROHID 8ALKt— WKSTFIKLD DUPLIOATKt.-* 

Th© sale of duplicate Orchids from the Westfield 
collection of Fiancis Weli.esley, Esq., at 
Messrs. Prothero© and Morris' Rooms, Cheap- 
side, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 23 and 
24, notwithstanding the niunber of similar events 
this season, proved satisfactory, the 570 lots 
realising £1,800. The plants were mostly good 
specimens, and all were in excellent condition. 
The white Cattleyas sold well, a small healthy 
plant of C. labiata " The Empress " realising 55 
guineas ; C. Mossiae Amoldiana 20 and 16 
guineas ; C. labiata alba *' Louise " 86 guineas, C. 
Mossiae " Gloiire de la France *' 21 and 17 guineas^ 
C Mossiae alba ** Miss E. Harting " 40 guineas, 
C. Mendelli ** Mrs. Frederick Knollys, 21 guineas, 
and other recognised good forms, both albinos 
and coloured, fetched good prices throughout. 
As at the sale last year, Cypripedium Thalia 
•* Mrs. Francis Wellesley " (a small healthy plant) 
reached th© highest price, 120 ^ineas ; C. Mrs. 
AVm. Most3m, Westfield variety, fetched 27 
guineas; C. *' King Edward VII." 16 and 14 
guineas, and all others went well. Lfslio-Catt- 
leyas and Cattleyas of the older kinds sold weU, 
and althpugh it might be said to be a buyers* 
sale, by reason of being without reserve, it 
still showed the healthy tone of the market. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 



OROVOON A DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL.— 

** General Management of Pleasure Grounds" was the title 
of a paper read before the members of this societv on 
Tuesoay, the 16th inst., by Mr. J. C. Lewis, Reydon Mount 
Gardens, Croydon. The lecturer gave details of work in 
the pleasure grounds In each month. Beginning with 
October, which may be described as the commencement 
of the gardener's vear, he detailed operations as each season 
comes round, so that at the end of^ September the cycle of 
work in the outside garden was completed. 

RBADINQ AND DISTRICT OARDSNSRS'.— 

There was a very large attendance of members at the last 
meeting of this association, which was held in the Abbey 
Hall, and presided over by Mr. W. Tumham. The com- 
inittee had arranged some interesting competitions, and 
these proved a great success. The first contest was the 
making of a gentleman's buttonhole and a lady's spray. 
Head gardeners and foremen were debarred from compete 
ing, but the second competition was open to all, and was for 
five small vases arranged for effect and suitable for a break- 
fast table. Mr. W. H. Watson was successful in both 
classes. A magnificent display of cut flowers was made by 
the members, and next morning the flowers were convened 
to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. In addition a collection 
was taken at the meeting in aid of the funds of this hospital, 
and a sum of about OOs. was realised. 



THE WEATHER. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week ending April 24, 

A long continued rain/all. The first four days of the week 
were cold, but since then the weather has been getting 
warmer. To^lay the maximum reading in the thermometer 
screen was 70^. which is the highest as yet recorded here 
this year. On the other hand, on the three, cold nights the 
exposed thermometer registered from 9** to ll*' of frost. 
The ground is now becoming warm again, being at about an 
average temperature at 9 feet deep, and 8^ warmer than is 
seasonable at 1 foot deep. Rain fell on two days to the total 
depth of over half an inch. This was really one continuous 
fili, for the rain began at 8 p.m. on the 20th and continued with 
only four hours intermission until 8 p.m. on the 91st, or for 
94 consecutive hours. This fall re-started both the percola- 
tion gauges, but the amounts now passing through tnem are 
very small. The sun shone on an average for 6^ hours a 
day, or for a quarter of an hour a day longer than is usual 
at this season. Calms prevailed in the earlv part of the 
week, but since then the wind has been moderately high. 
The mean amount of moisture in the air at 8 p.m. was 1 per 
cent, in excess of a seasonable quantity for that hour. In 
mylast report the date of the first swallow was given as 
April 18, whereas it should have been April 13. E. Af., 
herkhamsted, April 24, 1907, 



BliLRKErrSe 



COVENT GARDEN, April 24, 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to ot re^larly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several ofthe principal 
aalesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be remembered that these quotations do not repre- 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and thev may fluctuate, 
not only from dav to day, but occasionally several timet 
in one day.— Eo.j 

Cat Flo««ra, fte.t AT«rM« WbelMato PrioM. 



Axalea Fielderi , per 

dozen buncoes 

— mollis, p. bch. 

Anemones, per dx. 

bunches 
Bouvardia, per ds. 

bunches 
Calla athiopica, p. 

dozen 

Camellias, white, 

per doxen ... 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various 
^ smaller, per 

doz. bunches 
Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms 
Daffodils, dx.bch8. 
Dendrobiums, per 

dos. blooms ... 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, dz. blms. 
Qardenias, perdoz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus, The 

Bride, p. bunch 
Gypsophila elegans 

S. dz. bunches 
tier, white, pr. 
doz. bunches... 
Hyacinth, per dos. 

bunches 
Iris, German, per 
doz. bunches... 

— Spanish, per 
bunch ... 

Lilac, white, p. bch. 
Liliuni auratum ... 

— candidum, per 

• bunch 

»- lancifolium. 

rubrum ana 
album 

— longiflorum ,.. 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 

— extra quality ... 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 

Cot FoUatf«, 

Adiantum cunea- 

lum, per dozen 

bunches 

Asparagus plu- 

mosus, long 

trails, per doz. 

*" — medium, 

bunch ... 

— Sprengeri 
Berberis, per doz. 

buncnes 
Croton leaves, bch. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern. English, per 

dozen bunches 

— French, dozen 
bunches 



t.d. t.d. 

98-40 
09-10 

80-40 

40-60 

90-80 

18-90 

98-60 

19 0-18 

10 0-19 
10-9 6 

90-80 

96-40 

10-90 

10-18 

40-60 

80-60 

80-60 

9 0-19 

0&-1 
86-4 
90-80 

10-90 



90-96 
80-40 

60-90 
10 0-16 

90-80 



a.d. t.d. 

Marguerites, yel- 
low, dz. bhs. ... 9 0-96 

Mignonette, perdz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 

Myosotis, per doz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 

Narcissus, per doz 

bunches ... 10-90 

— poeticus, per 

dozen buncnes 9 0-80 
Odontoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 9 6-80 
Fancratiums.dz.fls. 8 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

sbow.dz.bchs. 6 0-90 

— Zonal, double 

scarlet 4 0-60 

Primula (double 

white), dz. bhs. 6 0-9 0' 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 6 0-90 
Roses, 19 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 10-80 

— Bridesmaid ... 9 0- 8. 

— C. Testout ... 9 0- a 

— General Jacque- 
minot 10-90 

— Mar^chal Niel 16-80 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 16-80 

— Mrs. J, Laing 9 0-40 

— C. Mermet ... 9 0-40 

— Liberty ... 9 0-40 

— Mad. Chatenay 9 0-80 
Stephanotis, per 

dozen trusses 4 0-60 

Stocks, ^r dozen 

buncnes ... 8 0-40 

Sweet Peas, p, doz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 

Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms ... 4-06 

Tulips, per dozen 

bunches- ... 6 0-80 
~ Special varie- 
ties 19 0-18 

Violets, doz. bchs. 16-80 

— Parma, p. bch. 9 0-40 
Wallflowers, per 

dozen buncnes 9 0-80 



fto.t Av«ra<e WholMato Prieti. 

t.d. s.d. i.d. i.d. 

Galax leaves, per 

dozen buncnes 9 0-96 
4 0-60 Hardy foliage 

(various), per 

dozen bunches 8 0-90 

6 0-00 Ivy-leaves, bronze 90-96 

— long trails per 

16-90 bundle 

6-10 —short green, 

doz. bunches... 9 0- 
9 0-96 Mois, per gross ... 4 0- 
10-16 Myrtle (English), 
16-90 small-leaved, 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 
9 0-80 — French, dozen 

bunches ... 10-16 
9 0- 4 I Smilax, p. dz. trails 9 0-80 
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Acacias, per dozen 

Ampelopsis Veit- 

chii,per dozen 

Aralia Sieboldi, dz. 

— larger 

Araucaria excelsa, 

per dozen 

Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen 

— variegated, dz. 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 

— Sprengeri. doz. 

— tenuissimus 
per dozen 

Azaleas (Indica 
vars.),per doz. 

— mollis, each ... 
Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 

— Tumford Hall, 
per dozen 

Bo ronia mega- 
. stigma, per dz. 
-r- heteropbylla ... 
Calceolarias, her- 
baceous, p. dz. 
Callas, per aoz. ... 
Cineranas, per dz. 
Clematis, per doz. 
'— in flower 
Cocos Weddelli- 
ana, per dozen 
Crotons, per dozen 



s.d. s.d. 

18 0-800 

60-80 
4 0-60 
0-19 

19 0-800 

18 0-80 
80 0-49 

0-19 
9 0-19 

9 0-19 

94 0-86 

8 6-10 6 

19 0-18 

19 0-18 

19 0-80 
19 0-94 

6 0-60 
0-ia 
60-90 
80- 9 
19 0-18 

9 0-18 
19 0-80 



Cyclamen, per dz. 
Cyperus alternifo- 

lius, dozen ... 
Cyperus laxus, dz. 
Taffodils, per doz. 
Oracanas, per doz. 
Erica Cavendishi, 

per dozen 

— candidissima. . 

— Wilmoreana, 
per dozen 

— persoluta alba 
Euonymus, per dz. 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— in small and 
large 60' s 

— in 48's, per dz. 

— in 8:l'8, perdz. 
Ficus elastica.doz. 

— repens.perdoz. 
Genistas, per doz. 
Heliotropiums, per 

doz. 
Hydrangea Thos. 
Hogg, per doz. 

— Hortensia, per 
doz. 

Kentia Belmore- 
ana, per dozen 

— Fosterian^, dz. 
Latania borbonica, 

per dozen 
Lilacs, each 



s.d. s.d. 
9 0-19 

4 0-50 
4 0-60 
40-80 
9 0-94 

94 0-860 

18 0-24 

19 0-16 
94 0-ao 

4 0-90 

7 0-10 



16 0-96 
4 0-10 

10 0-18 
9 0-12 
4 0-6 
6 0-9 












50-80 
12 0-18 

8 0-19 

19 0-18 
19 0-21 

19 0-18 

9 0-50 



PlABti In Poto, fte.: AYtratft WholMato Prioot (Comtd.y 

a.d. %A„ 



Lilium longi- 
florum. per dz. 

— lancifolium, 
per dozen 

LUy of the Valley, 
per dozen 

Marguerites, white, 
per dozen 

Mignonette, p. doz. 

Orange trees in 
fruit, each ... 

Pelargoniums, 
Ivy-leaved, 
Mde. Crousse 
and Galilee, p. 
dozen ». ... 



t.d. s.d. 

19 0-94 

19 0-18 

18 0-80 

60-90 
50-80 

86-60 



60-80 



Pelargoniums, 
Zonals, per dz. 

— show .. 
Primulas, per doz. 
Rhodanthe, per cfz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per doz 

Roses, H.P't., per 
doz 

— Ramblers, each 
Selaginella, dozen 
Spiraa japonica, 

per dozen 
StocKS (intermedi- 
ate) per doz. .^ 



60-80 

19 0-16 

80-40 

40-60 

94 0-360 

19 0-^0 
50-91 
40-60 

60-80 

60-80 
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t.d t.d. 



11 0-19 

11 6-19 6 

18 0-18 6 
00-96 



Apples, per box, 
Tasmanian : 

— Ribstons 

— Scarlet Nonpa- 
reils 

" Cox't Orange 
Pippins 

— Alexandras ... 

— Prince Alfreds U 0-18 

— Alfrestons ... 10 6-11 6 
Australian, box : 

— Roman Beauty 19 0-12 6 

— Cleopatras ... 18 0-16 

— Jonathans ... 19 0-li 6 
~ Ribstons ... 19 0-19 6 

— New York Pip- 
pins ... ... 18 0-16 

— Five Crowns... 10 6-12 6 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins 
Canadian, 
barrel: 

•— Russets ^ 

— Greenings ... 
^ Ben Davit ... 

— Baldwins 
Bananas, bunch : 

— West Indian, 

~ No. 9 Canary . 

— No. 1 
' Extra 
«— Giants 

— Jamaica 

— Loose, per dz. 
Cranberries, p. case 8 0-86 
Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 

Figs, Guernsey, dz. 

Grape Fruit, case 11 6-18 6 

Grapes (Cape), box 6 0-16 

— small boxes ... 4 0-80 

— large boxes. 
••Black" ...10 0-14 

~ English, Ham- 

bro% per lb.... 8 6-60 



... 19 0-14 
pte 

^ 26 0-96 
... 25 0-97 
... 17 0-18 
... 99 0-96 



8 0-10 

5 0-56 

6 0-70 

7 6-90 

8 0-19 
4 6-60 
9- 1 



If •" 
•I — 
II — 



a 



40 — 
6 0-15 



Grapes, Almerias, 

git dozen lbs... 19 — 
nglish Mus- 
cats, per lb. ... 6 0-10 O 

— Belgian Ham- 

bros, per lb.... 9 6-80 
Lemons : 

— Messina, case 8 0-14 O 

— Naples, p. case 99 98 
Lychees^perbox... 1 0- 1 ft 
Melons( Guernsey), 

each 9 0-40 

Nuts, Cobnuts, per 

doz. lb 4 0-40 

— Almonds, bags 64 >— 

— Brazils, new, 

per cwt. ... 40 (t-49 f 

— Barcelona, per 

bag 89 6 — 

~ Cocoa nuts, 100 19 d-17 O 
Oranges, per case : 

— Palermos, lOO's, 

box ... ...6 0-8 

— Valencia ». 10 0-40 O 

— Navels ... 11 0-16 O- 

— Jaffa 19 0-14 (k 

— Seville Bitters, 

90O's, boxes ... 6 0-6 O, 
~ P alermos, 

Bloods, lOO's, 

boxes 6 0-80 

^ Murcias, box 8 6-18 jO 
Pears (Calif omian), 

per case ... 10 0-19 O 

— Cape, small 

boxes 4 0-80 

— Cape, large 
boxes ... — 19 — 

— Australian, pr. . 
bdle.ofOboxes 9 0-14 

Peaches (English), 

per dozen ... 91 0-80 O 
Pineapples, each... 9 6-40 
Strawberries (ErJi- 

lish),pe?uib... 9 0-40 



VttfotablM : AyotM* WholouJo Prlcot. 



s.d. s.d. 



90- 
09- 
86 



96 
1 



7-08 
9 6-80 
6 8-66 



16-80 — 



80 
60 



10- 
1 8- 



17 6 — 



40- 
08- 




4 8 

09 



Artichokes(French), 

per dozen 
~ English, i bush. 

— bags 

Asparagus, Sprne 

French, bundle 
— • Toulouse, bdl. 

— Montauban,b<ll 

— Barcelona, i>er 

bundle 

Spanish, bdle. 
French Giant, 
per bundle ... 

~ Paris Green, 

buni.e 

Beans, Jersey, p.lb. 

— Haricots,pr.bx. 
~ Broad (French) 

pad 

— Home - grown, 
per lb 

Beetroot, bushel ... 
Broccoli, sprouting, 

bag 

Cabbage Greens, 

bags ... ... 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots,French pad 

— French, new, 
per bunch 

— per bag, un- 
washed 

— washed 
Cauliflowers,p.tally 

— per dozen 
Celeriac, per doz. 
Celery, p. dz. bdls. 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Chow Chow (Sec- 

hium edule)dz. 

Cucumbers, p. doz. 

Endive, per dozen 

Hor seraoi sh , for- 
eign, dz. bndls. 19 0-18 

Leeks, 19 bundles 1 6 ~ 

Lettuces (French), 
per dozen 
— French, Cos, 
per dozen 

Mint, per dozen 
bunches 

Mushrooms(house) 



10 — 

46-50 

08-09 
10 — 

16- 

16-90 
90 — 
90-96 

06-07 

90 — 
96 — 
40-76 
10-16 
90-9 6 
6 0-10 
09H>8 

80 - 

9(^86 

16-96 



10-10 
80-86 
90-80 



s.d. 6.u» 



10 — 
10-10 
40-60 
9 0-90 



1 
5 
9 
4 



6 — 
0-6^0 
6 — 
6 — 



9-0 10 



4 — 
6 0-10 O 
10-12 
96-80 
6-90 
8 — 



1 
1 



Mushrooms, but- 
tons, per lb.... 

Mustard and Cress, 
per dozen pun. 

Onions (Valencia), 
case 

— pickling, per 
bushel 

— Spring, pr. dz. 
bunches 

— Egjrptian, bag . 

— French, 4 bag.. 

— English, bag... 
Peas (French), per 

Packet 
rench.perpad 

— English, pr. lb. 
Parsley, 19 bunches 

— i bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— per bag 
Potatos (French), 

boxes, per lb. 

— Jejsey, per lb. 

— Canary, cwt... 10 0-18 

— Algerian, bar- 
. rels, percwt... 

Radishes (French), 
per dozen 

— Guernsey, per 
dozen 

Rhubarb (English), 
forced, pr. dz. 

— natural, p. doz. 
Salsafy, per dozen 

bundles 
Savovs, per mat 

(nolding about 

80 to 40) 
Seakale, doz. pts. 
Spinach. English, 

per DusheT ... 
Tomatos : — 

— Canary.p.bndle 9 0-99 O- 

— English. per 
dozen Ids. 

Turnips, bags 

— French, bchs., 
new, per bunch 

— washed, cwt... 
Turnip Tops, bags 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches .. 



26 — 

21 — 
04-OS 



17 0-98 
09-10 
04-00 



10- 
1 6- 



1 
10 



86 * 



90-90 
8 0-10 

90-90 



19 — 
80 — 

08-00 
86 — 
90 — 



00 



Remarks. —Australian and Tasmanian Apples are arriving 
in large quantities, and there is a good oemand for them. 
Canary Tomatos are now scarce and good samples are very 
dear. English Tomatos are now on the market. A few 
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English Peaches and Muscat Grapes are to be obtained but 
the prices for these are very high. Newtown Pippin Apples 
from California are exhausted. Oranges of all varieties are 
much dearer. The trade for vegetables is very quiet, 
f, L., Covent GartUn, Wednesday, April 24, 1907. 

POTATOS. 

Blaoklands, 85s. to 95s. ; Lincolns, 95s. to 110s. ; Yorks, 
95s. to 110s. ; Scotch, 90s. to 106s. ; Dunbars, 100s. to 190s. ; 
Tenertffe» 10s. to 14s. cwt. Trade is about normal for the 
time of the year ; prices are hrm with an upward tendency. 
W. J, C. & S,, Covent Garden, AprU 24, 1907. 



OOVENT OARDKN FLOWKR MARKBT. 

There is a little improvement in the trade for pot plants, 
lyy-leaved Pelargoniums Madame Crousse and Galilee from 
Mr. P. Ladd's and from Mr. Thot. Child's niurseries are 
well-flowered show varieties, and Zonals are of the best 
quality. DafTodils are not quite finished, and man^ were 
noticed on Messrs. Whiteley s stands. Mignonette is over 

Slentiful, and even the best quality plants are with difficulty 
isposed of. Dwaif , well-fumishea Marguerites are sent by 
Mr. Ward, Southgate. Heliotropiums in well-finished plants 
are seen on several stands. There are still ^ood Indian 
Azaleas^ but many are now past their best condition of flower- 
ing. Liliums Harrisii and longiflorum are of good quality. 
Spirsas in several varieties are over abundant, and though 
the specimens are well flovuered they realise very little 
money. Genistas are plentiful and well flowered. Good 
Ericas are consigned by Messrs. Sweet, H. Evans & Sons, 
and B. Mallar & Sons. Herbaceous Calceolarias from 
Messrs. H. B. May & Son's nursery are dwarf and well 
flowered. Intermediate Stocks, with flowers in white, 
red, and pink colours, are noticed from Mr. Hutching*8 
establishment. In Roses some good Ramblers are %een, also 
hvbrid perpetuals, and Madame Levavasseur. Lily of the 
Valley m pots is very fine. Hydrangeas do not sell readily. 

Bbooino Plants. 
Quite a brisk trade exists for garden-plants, but supplies 
seem excessive. In addition to the new portion of^ the 
market being filled there are also many temporary stands 
erected under the new foreign flower market. Mr. Rasmussen 
has his famous strain of Petunias. Zonal, Tricolor, Silver 
and Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums are seen in plentv, whilst 
Calceolarias, Dahlias, &c., in well • established plants are 
procurable. Store boxes of almost everything grown for 
bedding may be had. Hardy flower roots are abundant. 
Tomato plants in pots and boxes are supplied by several 
growers. Cucumber plants are also to be bad. 

Cut Flowers. 

Trade still fluctuates. Yesterday was a busy morning, but 
to-day business was very quiet again. Roses of the best quality 
are over abundant. Of sorts noted were Mardchal Niel, Caro- 
line Testout, Captain Havward, Frau Karl Druschki. La 
France, Liberty, Mrs. J. Laing, Bridesmaid, and Madame 
Abel Chatenay. Sweet Peas are now plentiful, but they are 
not selling very leadily. There is stilla superabundance of 
Daffodils. Tulips of the Darwin tjrpe are very fine. Liliums 
are well supplied, and Callas have been over plentiful for 
some time past. Gypsophila ele^ns. though seen in large 
quantities, keeps up m price. Spanish Irises are now com- 



ing from manj^ sources, and prices will no doubt drop. Glad- 
iolus Colvillen, **The Bride,]^' and other varieties are obtain- 
able. Doronicumplantaginium is very pretty. Of imported 
flowers. Anemones, Ranunculus, Parma Violets, yellow 
Marguerites, Stocks, and Narcissus, are the leading features. 
Large quantities of Hyacinth blooms from Holland are seen. 
Mr. Wermig has (]uite a collection of cut branches of hardv 
deciduous flowering shrubs. A . H., Covent Garden, Wed' 
nesday, April 24, 1907. 
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Hendrik van Wavcrcn. — Died, at Hillegom, 
Holland, on March 24. 1907, aged 96 years, 
Hendrik van Waveren, of the widely known firm 
of Waveren Brothers, balb-growers of that place. 

Prof. Kjellman.— The death of Prof. Kjell- 
man, of Upsala, is announced as having taken 
place on April 22. The professor accompanied 
various polar expeditions, and would have taken a 
prominent part in the forthcoming celebrations of 
the bi-centenary of Linnaeus' birth. It is only a 
few days since we received some communications 
from the Botanic Garden in which the illness of 
the professor was mentioned. 

Alois Kropatsoh died on March 11 in his 
55th year. He filled the post of Imperial and 
Royal Gardener in the Prater at Vienna, the 
grand natural park of the Austrian metropolis. 
Previously he had held several appointments in 
France (Ferriferes-en-Brie),and was at one time 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew. The deceased 
was appointed in 1888 as park gardener in the 
Prater, and subsequently to laying out of the 
grounds for the Agricultural and Forest Exhibi- 
tion at Vienna, in 1890, he was given the post of 
Hofgartncr in the Prater. 

E. Mertens. — This able landscape gardener and 
nurseryman died at Zurich on March 23, at the age 
of 60 years. The deceased was born in Brussels 
and received his education as a horticulturist at the 
Horticultural School at Ghent. On leaving that 
establishment he went first to Schafihausen and 
later to Zurich, where he became a partner in the 
firm of Froebel, and in 1887 established a business 
of his own in which he was very successful. 



His forte was landscape-gardening, and numerous 
examples of his work are to be seen all over Swit- 
zerland, and his services were also often in request 
in other countries. To the people of Zurich he 
will be long remembered for the Quay Park, the 
planting of which he carried out. He had also the 
superintendence of the Ton Halle gardens. In 
matters of taste and ideas he was not to be won 
over to the modern style in landscape gardening 
and was of such an artistic and independent nature 
that he had to be allowed to have his own way. 
He held many offices in the town, was president 
of the "Flora" Horticultural Society and vice- 
president of the Deutsch Schweitzerischen 
Gartenbau Verein, &c. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Abutilons Losing Their Lower Leaves: A.E. 
We suspect you have planted them in the beds 
when they have been dry at their roots. You 
should have given them a good watering some 
little time before they were planted, and when 
in the beds water freely until the roots ramify in 
the soil. Any check, such as drought or a too 
cold atmosphere, will cause them to drop their 
lower leaves. Pinch all the flowers oat when 
in the bud state, previous to planting. 

Ants in Peach Houses, Vineries, &c. : X, A 
correspondent recommends the application of a 
little Vaporite around the stem of each tree. 

Correction. In fig. 110 of our last issue the 
central figure represents the leaf of the Plum, 
and the figure to the right that of the hybrid. 

CoRsicAN Pines : H. N. The plants are afifected 
with a fungus called Peridermium Pini. The 
same fungus also grows on the common 
Groundsel, but then has quite a different 
appearance. Keep the weeds down, and pull 
up and destroy by fire all the affected plants, 
or the disease will spread. (Insect next week.) 

Food for Bees : H. R. The quantity of sugar 
necessary for mixing with seven pints of water in 
making the syrup recommended by Chhris on 
p. 251 of our last issue, should read 10 lbs., 
which quantity was given by our expert, but 
which, by a pnnter's error, was stated to be 1 lb. 

Grasses for a Golf Link : W. E. As the con- 
ditions differ so widely in almost every ** green," 
one set of grasses cannot be recommended for 
all, but they should be selected with due regard 
to the rainfall, aspect, altitude, soil, sub-soil, 
&c. The seedsmen have on sale special mix- 
tures of grass seeds for sowing on golf links, 
and you cannot do better than to purchase some 
well-known nurseryman's selection, first inform- 
ing him of the conditions. Clover is not re- 
commended for inclusion ; its broad foliage 
holds much moisture, it is soft and wears badly, 
and it becomes very thin in places for the 
winter. 

Inarching the Vine : Anxious, You can practise 
inarching with green, actively-growing wood, but 
it will be necessary to select a branch of similar 
thickness on the stock, and this will necessitate 
it being grafted on to one of the side shoots 
instead of on the main stem. This system of 
inarching is very effective, and in the course of a 
few weeks the inarched shoots will grow freely. 
Make a downward cut in the stock and a corre- 
sponding one in the opposite direction in the 
shoot 01 the pot vine ; bind the shoots together 
with bast and cover the union with moss, which 
should be damped several times each day. 

Names of Plants : D, W. Forsythia suspensa. — 
E. W. K. Narcissus incomparabilis Figaro. — 
W. /., Cardiff, 1, Aubrietia deltoidea var. taurica ; 
2, Epimedium rubrum var. luteum ; 3, Saxifraga 
caespitosa. — Y.Z. 1 , Odontoglossum citrosmum 
punctatum ; 2, Justicia flavicoma ; 3, Lomaria 
gibba ; 4, Davallia hirta cristata ; 5, Polypodium 
aureum ; 6, Nephrolepis exaltata.— J. M. F, 
1 and 2, Primula denticulata ; 8, Primula 
cortusoides. — E. B. Gaultheria Shallon. — R. B. 
1, Pittosporum Tobira; 2, Acacia, next week. — 
D. T. Begonia, not recognised.— -C. S. 1, Ma- 
rattia podolepis; 2. Marattia Raddei. — F. F, 
1, Cuphea ignea; 2, Pelargonium echinatum ; 
8, Justicia anisophylla ; 4, Agathea coelestis ; 
5, Tropseolum tricolorum; 6, Leptospermum 
grandinorum. — Constant Reader. 1, Amelanchier 
canadensis ; 2. Forsythia viridissima ; 8, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda : 4, Saxifraga hypnoides : 5, 
F.ntillaria Meleagris ; 6, Leucoium vernum. — 



M. L. L. Cupressus macrocarpa. — No Initial, 
1, Akebia quinata ; 2, Clematis montana : 8, 
Amelanchier canadensis ; 4, Pyrus Malus flori- 
bunda ; 6, Forsythia viridissima; 6, Bcrberis 
Darwinii — /. A . Seedling varieties, which we 
cannot name. Send them to some nurseryman 
who makes a speciality of these plants.— .<4. W, 
Why send such abominably bad specimens so 
carelessly packed ? 1, Lycium sinense. so-called 
Tea tree ; 2, Lonicera tatarica ; 3, not recognis- 
able ; 4, Lygodium scandens. The Cordyline is 
suffering from bad treatment. It is no Palm. 
— C. B. 1, Oncidium sphacelatum ; 2, Odonto- 
glossum Wallisii ; 8, Aerides falcatum ; 4, Mas- 
devallia Simula ; 5, Aerides japonicum ; 6, Den- 
drobium moniliforme (japonicum) .—F. H. Catt- 
leya Mendelii. Dendrobium nobile. and Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei, with exceptionally well- 
marked lip.— y. Z., Waterford. 1, Oncidium 
altissimum ; 2, Bifrenaria Harrisoniae : 8. Cy- 
athea dealbata ; 4, Dicksonia antarctica ; 5, 
Alsophila excelsa. H. J. W. 1. Odontoglos- 
sum Coradinei ; 2, Odontoglossum triumphans ; 
8, Odontoglossum luteo-purpureum ; 4, Odonto- 
glossum crispum. 

Peaches : Anxious. So far as we can tell from 
your letter your treatment has been quite cor- 
rect, and the only cause we can suggest for the 
trouble is an escape of gas. which would 
certainly bring about such results. 

Peach Shoots Diseased : P. Bros. The whitish 
appearance of the foliage is known as Silver 
Leaf disease, and the cause of the complaint is 
suspected to be a fungus. Cut out and bum the 
affected branches, and if the tree is badly in- 
jured, grub it up and replace it with a healthy 
one, but first afiford some new soil and remove 
all traces of the old roots. 

Pea Weevils : A.E.M. The insects are the com- 
mon Pea Weevils. Trap with slices of some 
vegetable, such as Carrot or Potato. 

Propagating the Logan Berry : H. T. The 
simplest way of increasing this plant is by 
division of the stools or crowns in the autumn. 
It sends up stolons freely from the base. The 
shoots will form roots freely if they are covered 
with soil and still attached to the plant. Cut- 
tings will also root readily in sandy soil in a cold 
frame in autumn. 

The Douglas Fir : Miss B, The finest specimen 
we know of is at Dropmore, height (m 1903) 
127 feel. The following measurements of 
various specimens were taken some years ago : 
Powderham. Devon, 106 feet ; Murthlev, Perth- 
shire, 97 feet ; Lynedoch, 92 feet ; Castlewellan. 
Ireland, 100 feet; Durris, Aberdeenshire. 90 
feet ; Castle Menzies, 92 feet. The tree at Bury 
Hill, 68 feet 6 inches, is, therefore, moderate in 
dimensions. 

ToMATos Affected with Spot : H. C. From 
your desciption of the disease we suspect it is 
Cladosporium lycopersici, the black spot disease. 
Destroy all the injured fruits by burning. 
Younger batches of plants in the flowering stage 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture or liver 
of sulphur, wetting the flowers in the process. 
You can do nothing in the case of your fruiting 
plants. 

Tulips Diseased : E. H. The bulbs and leaves 
are badly affected with the fungus Botrytis, so 
often described in our columns. See note on the 
prevention or cure of the disease by Mr. Polman 
Mooy, p. 168. 

Vine Shoots : Perplexed. The specimen was too 
small for propter investigation, and it was dried 
on arrival. Please send others better packed. 

Vines with Warty Excrescences : Vini/era and 
W. IV. The growth is not caused by a fungus, 
but is merely intumescence, the result of 
growing the vines in too damp and too close an 
atmosphere. 

Wild Artichoke : S. W. F. Three garden vege- 
tables are known as Artichokes — the Chinese, 
Globe, and Jerusalem, and as each belongs to a 
different genus it is difficult to know what you 
mean by the Wild Artichoke. Of course each 
is derived from an uncultivated or wild type. 

CouuuNicATiONS RECEIVED. — ^A. G. S. — Otto Ze«g«n«, 
Amsterdam— D. W. C. B.— W. B. H.— A. F. P., with 
thanks— J. O. B.-R. W. F.— W. G. S.-J. G B.-A. IV W. 
F. M.— J. L. R.-Dr. Winkler, Breslao.— W. W. P.~J. W, 
— D. H.— A. A. W. & Son -G. A. C— A. S.-C. E.— J. D. G, 
— T. W. B.-G, H. H.-J. D.-E. H. J.-G. W.-C. T. D.— 
F. M.-H. R. W.— F. L.— W. C. G. L.— H. J. G.— F. W.- 
N. F. E. (thanks for 2ft. 6d. for R.G.O.F.). 
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CARBONIC ACID GASt A PUZZLE. 

IT is universally recognised that one of 
the chief elements in plant-growth 
is carbonic acid gas, which is absorbed 
through the pores of the foliage, and there 
transmuted by solar action on the chlorophyll 
into compounds, which form the solid parts 
oi the structure, and also play a material 
part in developing the innumerable secretions 
of plant life This is effected by dissociating 
the carbon from the oxygen, and forming 
fresh combinations. One result of this, 
however, is that a proportion of this 
absorbed carbon in all trees and woody 
plants, and, probably, to a less extent, in 
succulent ones, eventually finds its way to 
the soil as a practically imperishable resi- 
duum, such as is seen in immense deposits 
of coal of various kinds, including peat, and, 
in short, of all vegetable contributions to the 
earth's strata. Annually, therefore, an im- 
mense amount of carbon, of which much is 
locked up in the earth, is extracted from 
the atmosphere. This process, too, has doubt- 
less continued uninterruptedly from the ra- 



ronceivably remote period when vegetation 
first commence, and this brings us to the 
puzzle we have in mind. We are taught that 
the balance is maintained by the fact that, 
while all the members of the vegetable king- 
dom absorb carbonic acid gas, those of the 
animal kingdom exhale it by dissociating the 
gases contained in the air they breathe and 
the food they consume, using the oxygen to 
revitalise the blood and throwing off into the 
air the carbonic acid gas produced in the pro- 
cesses. In this way there is undoubtedly a 
large return, but it can be only a partial one. 
In the first place, this leaves out of account 
entirely the constant removal of that which, 
as we have seen, becomes locked up perma- 
nently in the soil ; and, in the second place, 
when the relative proportions of plant^life 
and animaUife in the earth's surface are con- 
sidered, there is apparently, and, I believe, 
really, an enormous relative difference in 
favour of the plant-world. Vast areas of the 
terrestrial surface are densely clothed with 
vigorous forest vegetation, and by far the 
greater part with vegetation of some kind, 
the comparative areas of absolute desert 
being small. The latter, too, scarcely affects 
the question, since animal life, being almost 
dependent, directly or indirectly, on vegetable 
life, is equally absent where vegetation fails. 
Now, if we examine these forestal and other 
areas where vegetation is rife, even if we 
take into account the insect world with, its 
myriads, and make every allowance for 
the capacity of animals to hide themselves, 
their numerical proportion falls infinitely 
short as compared with that of all the plants, 
every leaf of which during the growing sea- 
son is actively engaged in absorbing carbonic 
acid gas from the air as a preliminary to 
solidifying a proportion and putting it out of 
circulation. Leaving the dry iand, and turn- 
ing to the ocean as a possible source, we 
find no solution there, for over the vegetable 
kingdom therein ranging, from the immense 
seaweeds of the Sargasso Sea to the micro- 
scopic vegetation which pervades the waters, 
the animal life cannot possibly preponderate, 
for the simple fact that rules here as on land, 
viz., that the animal can only exist by con- 
suming the vegetable directly or indirectly, 
since carnivora live by devouring the vege- 
tarians, and preponderance of animal life any- 
where is, therefore, an impossibility, nor — and 
this is very important — can an animal give out 
more carbonic- acid than it takes in in the 
shape of food. Hence we are confronted with 
the fact that there must be a constant draft 
upon the aerial supply which is not replaced 
by animal exhalations. Seeking some other 
source, we know that in some places, such as 
the Grotto del Cane, in Italy, carbonic acid 
is emitted from the soil; active volcanoes, 
probably, exhale the gas on a larger scale; 
man, apart from his breathing, contributes 
some by the combustion of fuel in his manu- 
factories and domestic fireplaces, and for 
motive power, &c., generally; but, if we could 
take a bird's-eye view of the world, we should 
perceive that all these contributions arc the 
merest trifles as compared with the demand. 
Finally, we must enquire what the aerial 
supply is, and we learn that, roughly speak- 
ing, there is only one part of carbonic acid 
in about three thousand parts of air, and that 
there are no data and no evidence implying 
that thi? proportion is decreasing. The puzzle. 



therefore, is. How is the balance maintained? 
It is interesting, in this connection, to quote 
Prof. Huxley's Physiography, p. 84, in which 
he estimates the weight of solid carbon exisrt- 
ing as a constituent of the carbonic acid gas 
in the atmosphere covering a square mile of 
land at about 3,700 tons, which suggests the 
question as to how long this supply would 
last for a square mile of dense forest of 
vigf rous-growing trees, assuming that wood, 
as Prof. Huxley pointed out, ** contains about 
half its weight in carbon." Having arrived 
at this concrete example relating to supply, it 
occurred to me to write to my friend, Mr. 
A. D. Webster, the well-known authority on 
forestry, to see if we could arrive at any de- 
finite data as to demand. He writes : — ** The 
amount of timber added to a forest per year 
will, I find, vary exceedingly according to 
soil, age, and particular species of tree, but 
for ail practical purposes it might be put down 
at 12,000 tons per square mile. Larch ap- 
proximates 10,000 tons, and Oak 13.330, and 
this is worked out on the low basis of each 
tree producing i cubic foot per annum." 

This means that the large areas of forest 
on the earth's surface entirely exhaust the 
supply of carbonic acid existing over at least 
three times their area each year, which, in 
its turn, means that, ignoring all other 
vegetation entirely, the entire atmospheric 
supply would become exhausted within a few 
years, even if one allows for partial restora- 
tion in the several ways above alluded to and 
the areas devoid of vegetation. , 

Personally, I find that the puzzle I started 
with has immensely increased in profundity, 
now that I have defined the two factors in it. 
In this connection I may mention an experi- 
ment I made. Two years ago I placed a 
small quantity of washed sand in a pickle 
bottle, hermetically stoppered with a glass 
stopper and a rubber ring, which I wired on 
after dropping a severed base of a Harts- 
tongue Fern frond on the surface of the 
sand. The base (a i-inch section of the bot- 
tom of the stalk) had a tiny bud on it, which 
has sent up five or six fronds, each several 
inches long, very much drawn and attenu- 
ated, it is true, but yet alive, and fresh growth 
is showing. This bottle holds approximately 
24 cubic inches of air, in which we may as- 
sume there was .008 of a cubic inch of car- 
bonic acid gas, out of which, plus the little 
material in the base itself, these fronds have 
been fashioned. How is it done? Chas. T, 
Druery, K.M.H.. F.L.S. 



ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 
FOWLERIANUM. 

Our illustration (fig. 115) represents one of the 
most beautiful and distinct forms of the much: 
valued blotched section of the favourite Odonto- 
glossum crispum from a plant in bloom in the 
collection of J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., Glebe- 
lands, South Woodford (gr. Mr. J. Davis). It 
has been named after its owner, the well-known 
chairman of the Orchid Committee of- the 
Royal Horticultural Society, who if a keen 
collector of good and rare Orchids, and especi- 
ally of Odontoglossums, which grow to perfec- 
tion in the model cool Orchid house at 
Glebelands. 

The reverse side of the flower is heavily 
blotched with claret colour, and it has a light 
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*iol«t shade along the middle. The ground 
colour of the flavei is while, but the greater 
part ol the segments is taken up with deep 
rubj-ciiuison blotches of a peculiar btightness. 
The sepals have generally two very large 
iireguJaily focmed ruby-crimson blotches, and 
some smaller cnes of a pulple hue. The petals 
ai« marked en about two-ihirds of their area 
with large irregular, coQfli:«nt luby-crimson 
blotches, slightly divided in two Or three places 
by narrow white lines, a thin purple line run- 
ning from the base lo the blotching in each 
petal, the margin being white. The lip is of 
good site, crimped at the margin, white, with 
a yellow crest and a pleasing marking of purple. 
The upper side of the column is tinted a deep 
red dish -purple. Distinguishing features in the 
flower are the clearness of its white ground and 
the flowing appearance of its rich ruby-crimson 
marking. Orijtinally the plant belonged lo 
Messrs. J. & A. A. McBean, of Cooksbridge, 



walched for, and already some very promising 
varieties have flowered, two of the best being 
the very distinct O. ciispum Fergus (a flower of 
good shape and having a nebulous rose-purple 
centre lo each segment), and another form with 
very finely shaped flowers, densely spotted with 
claret-red, and which is again expanding its 
flowers. Several others ol the O. crispum 
Bonnyanum class, and with one large blotch in 
the centre of each segment, are in bloom ; and 
of the while and rose-tinted typical form there 
are a number of very large lowered specimens, 
in each case the spikes being unrestricted, and 
bearing all their flowers, often to the number oj 
16 or 16, all eipanded together. Examples ot 
this kind sufficiently eiplain why Odonloglossum 
crispnm is the favourite of most orchidists. 

O. crispum is rcprceeoted by thousands of flne 
plants, and other species and hybrids are in less 
quantity, but in equally choice condition. In 
bloom are some eicetlent O. Adrians, one with 
very large, broad'pe tailed flowers of a pale 



The healthy condition of the Odonloglossunis 
at Glebclands proves the success of the model 
Orchid hou<ie there, described in the Cutdtairs' 
Chronmli, December 15, 1S06, p. 404, and which 
contains several excellent new features that 
might with advantage be copied by others ^vho 
are not so successful in the culture of these 
beautiful plants. /. O'B. 

ORCHIDS AT THE SHRUBBERY, 
OXfORD. 

The finest form ol Odontoglossum crispum 
lakes the leading place in the compact collection 
of F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq., at Oxford {gr. Mr. 
Balmforth). Some years of experience in the 
culture of these favourite fiowers has enabled 
their owner to provide quarters suitable for 
them in every respect, and a judicious weeding 
out of any but the finest .forms has resulted in 
the present targe collection being in the finest 
condition. Spotted forms are, of course, eagerly 



yellow, spotted with dark reddish- purple, is 
most beautiful ; there are also O. lodchristiense, 
O. Rolfex, O. tiiumphans, O. Vuylstekei, and 
many other?. One plant of O, crispum xanthotes 
has two spikes of flowers ready to expand. 
These cool Odontoglossum houses are roomy, 
span. roofed structures, with central staging and 
side staging of open work. The moisture-pro- 
viding surface is furnished by a low rockery on 
the floor beneath the stages, covered with giccn 
Tradescantia and other plants; and the close 
staging beneath the open one on which (he 
plants are standing, and which is usually 
adopted for holding moisture, is now dispensed 
with. In these houses Dendrobium Falconeri, 
suspended overhead, thrives admirably, as do 
also Vanda Kimballiana and Lyca.ste Skinneri, 
varieties of which are making a good display 
in one of the houses ; the variety Ruby has rich 
ruby.red petals and lip. 

In another house is a good batch of Millonia 



vexillaria, including the varieties Queen Alex- 
andra, superbum, and other rare forms, Tbese 
are thriving and sending up spikes abundantly. 
In another division the Cattleyas and Lxlias 
are accommodated, the specimens of Lxlii 
purpurata being very strong and well set 
with flower-sheaths. The scarlet Epidendrum 
O'Brienianum covers the end of the bouse, and 
among other subjects in bloom were noticed 
Phaius Norman, Epiphroniiia Veitchii, variuii 
Masdevallias, Ljelto.Caltleyas, and on one side 
a representative selection of hybrid Cattlejis 
The raising of hybrid Odontoglossum s is in 
progress in these gardens, and little plants ot 
various crosses were noticed, one of the most 
interesting being the already proved and hand- 
some cross between Odontoglossum Pescatoiti 
and Coohlioda NoMliana. 

The warmer houses are reached through a 
lobby arranged as an ornamental rockery. 
Here in one house was found a very fine baich 
of the pure while Cypripedium niveum io bU oni. 
These, with C. bellalulnm, C. C.odefroyi, and 
others of the section, and their hybrids, seem lo 
thrive well at The Shrubbery, and some pro- 
mising crosses ol these plants have been m.ide, 
C. Lawcenceanum Hyeanum x C. bellstukm 
album being one of which much is eipcctKi. 
In one of the houses is a large batch of C. 
oallosum Sanderx, together with aeveral C. 
I^wranceanum Hyeanum, and C. Maudi«. (*. 
MarshalUanum, and others ; and of uncommon 
hybrids in fine condition were seen C. Honui x, 
C. Venus, C. Mrs. E. V. Low, C. Winnilicd 
Hollington ; some good forms of C. aureuni. 
including the still rare C. aureum Surprise, t. 
Gravesiie, and many other choice hybrids of C 
niveum, some of which had not yet flowered. 
The next house was devoted to seedling Cypri- 
pediums, and a good batch of C. LawtenceaDi:m 
varieties in bloom. The most distinct is C. 
Lawrenceanum Matjorie, with which Mr. 
Ogilvie took the Second Diploma at the Royal 
Horticultural Society, June 12 last. The plant, 
which has since greatly improved, seems dis- 
tinct from either C. L. Hyeanum or the nearer 
ally, C. L. Gratriiianum. It bears a noble, 
green-tinted flower, with a large white dorsal 
sepal bearing [icni the base emetald-green lines, 
the petals and lip having a very slight rose tint. 
The varieties of Lcelia anceps, Catasetums. &c., 
are suspended in the corridor, and in the adjoin- 
ing warm house is a small healthy IdI of 
Phalttnopsis and a good selection of the best 
varieties of Dendrobium nobile, and the shomen 
hybrids, some of which are in bloom. One r-f 
the bssl of the hybrids is the dark yellow U, 
Thwaitesia, Veilch's variety, for which Mf-srs. 
James Veitch & .Cons received a First-rli.-i 
Certificate in April, IB04, and of which ihfre 
are several healthy little plants at The Shiub- 
bery. In the intermediate house one sice is 
devoted to Cymbidiums, in flower being sev-tr.l 
large plants of Cymbidium eburneum with ir.iitT 
flowers, good C. Lowianum, a fine plant of Ibe 
cream-white C. eburneo- Lowianum with sexual 
spikes, C. Devonianum in bud, two finsly 
flowered C. SchrSderianum, C. insigne, Ac, 
together with some showy examples o( the 
scarlet Sophronitis grandiflora and Ada auian- 
tiaca, (he yellow Oncidium concolor, Odonto- 
glossum triumph an s, and other species. In 
another house a specimen of Cypripedium 
Rolhschildianum has a spike of four flov,erj, 
and many plants of C. niveum are also in blocm, 
wilh Angrfficum sesquipedaie, Dendrobinm Dal- 
housianum, D, Juno, ftc. In the Other plant 
houses are Carnations, yellow Richaidias, 
Crolons, and other decorative plants, and the 
garden outside will later be showy and inlerest- 
'■^E, ^y reason of lis clever arrangement and 
the variety ol the subjects included in it. 
/. O'B. 
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EXHIBITION AT SASSENHEIM. 

It is on« thing lo se« bed after bed, tow after 
iDW ol Narcissus and Hyacinths in Holland, 
■lib a stork's nest on a long pole in th« 
tniitdle, and another thing to see the bulbs 
grouped as they would be in a private paik oi 
garden, with due lelercnce to tbe sunoundings. 



It is one thing lo see a vast glare of colour 
and experience an overpoweiing fragrance, and 
another to come suddenly on a bright patch of 

pp«n shrubs. The directors of the great bulb 
eihibilion al Saasenheim have adopted the latter 
plin. Al present we do not know the details, 
bLl we can in a measure judge of the eSect by 
llw accompanying illustrations which we le- 
from [he Algemeen Correspondentie 



sing, yet 



sirikin. 



villea. 



plants of a freer habit than the Celosias, in 
order lo associate with the narrow, uniform 
leaves of the Maize above them, therefore we 
should do well to choose such plants as Alonsoa 
iocisilolia or Fuchsias. In bed No. 5 we should 
also require plants of loose habit as a foil to 
the rather heavy foliage above them. 



1 have omitted all mention of carpeting plants, 
as these are naturally chosen wtlh a view to 
their colour only. In beds 2 and 4, where the 
taller plants are chiefly flowering subjects, we 
could very well dispense with carpeting plants 
and substitute an undergrowth of green foliage, 
such, (or example, as the Lady Fern — Athyrium 
Felix-foemina. 



Bureau of 

The plan of the " Tenloonsletling " shows a 
paik in the F.nglish style, with hundreds of beds 
ipnrnpriaiely arranged, and so contrived as lo 
pi!dnce a picture and enable the connoisseur to 
eiamine and compare the components of each 
bed individually. 



THE EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT 
OF BEDDING PLANTS.* 

(Cotuladiil from pagt 161.J 

Typie*L Beds. 

Let us take, for example, a row of £ve beds. 
In No. I olanls with pinnate leaves might pre- 
dominate amongst the taller subjects. No. 3 might 
be characterised by the presence -of Japanese 
Miiie, Eutalia japonica, &c. ; whilst in bed No. 
&lhe use oi broad-leaved plants such as Ricinus 
Gibfoni or Wigandias might be adopted. In 
beit Nos. 2 and 4, between those already men- 
tioned, we could utilise flowering plants 
•uch as riumbagos. Streptosolens, &c. Thus 
eich bed would be distinct in its most prominent 
features from those neit to it. 

l-'or tbe carpeting we might choose such plants 
ol lower growth as would associate well with 
the taller species already decided on. Celusias 
miif-b? well associated with the Grevillea, &c. ; 
llitif «,3ia»hat stiff and upright habit ' 



planis^of strikrng H^bit in masses accofltlng to 
the form of their foliage, l^e first thfng to be 
considered is the d.oice and sitoalion of the 
beds. Groups of beds aie most undesiiabla 
unless very widely separated. Widely spaced 
beds, in rows by the side of a straight wait, are 
better ; but tbe ideal place for a sub-tropical 
garden is in some shady dell by th^ side □( a 
stream or lake, where the walks are winding 
and where tbe beds can be itregularly disposed 
in front of a good background of trees and 
shrubs. The shape of tbe beds is also of import. 
ance. Thus nothing is more displeasing than 
a square or oblong bed filled with pinnate- 
leaved Palms or other plants of graceful habit. 
The straight outline of such a bed is altogether 
opposed to the appearance of the plants it con- 
tains, and utterly destroys any good effects they 
might otherwise have. For this reason a round 
or oval bed, or even a bed of irregular shape, is 
to be prefeired to one of a rectilinear shape. 

In the grouping of the plants, it is best to 
confine each bed to such as have similar habits, 
keeping those with stiff, narrow leaves, such as 
I'hormium tenax and Pandaniis apart from such 
plants as. Cannas, Kicinus, &c. Flowering 
plants should be used very sparingly amongst 
the foliage plants, although beds of floweiing 
plants in tbe neutral style are not out of place 
as accompaniments to the truly sub-tropical 
beds. 

Pan-leaved Palms do not group well together, 
nor do they associate well with other plants in 
beds, except where the latter are very large. 
They are, however, amongst tbe best plants to 
be used as specimens on the lawn. In fact. 
Nature seems to have intended them for such 
situations, as in their native habitats they ar* 
generally found on grassy plains or in Open 
forests, and, unlike the pinnate-leaved Palms, 
they seldom occur in dense bush. In a border 
of sub-tropical plants, however, the fan-leaved 
Palms may often find a place, as much greater 
freedom of arrangement may be followed here 
than when the plants arf disposed in beds. 



Snail fopiaveB 



I ol the f(e« Cirdeneri 
A. W, Proudlock. 



Fig. it?.- 



BEntiiNC. 

In the formal style of bedding the object is 
to arrange plants in uniform mosses with regard 
to their colour only; in the natural style, the 
object is lo produce harmony of colour com- 
bined with cohtrast of form i whilst in sub- 
tropical bedding the object is lo arrange large 



'his applies also to flowering. plants, and also 
1 variegated -leaved plants, which may b« 
sed much more freely in a border than in % 
ed. 

Plants specially suitable for sub-tropical bed> 
ing are those with chaiac let istic ally graceful 
[ massive foliage. ,4. W. Praudieck. 
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RHODODENDRON INDICUM (AZALEA) AT 

LEONARDSLEE. 
The c<^ection of these plants in the open garden 
at Leonardslee is very rich in varieties, and there 
are in addition to named sorts hundreds of choice 
seedlings, the whole making a brilliant dv|play 
during May and June. These plants require^^p be 
kept clean, and free from the presence of tree roots. 
They should be top-dressed annually, if possible, 
with a mixture of good leaf soil and cow maiiure^ 
but, under any circumstances, they should not be 
left longer than three years without receiving addi- 
tional food in the shape of a top-dressing. Azaleas 
should not be planted deeply for they are surface 
rooting, but they should be planted as firmly as is 
possible. Sandy loam with a mixture of flaky leaf 
soil forms an ideal rooting medium, and a top 
dressing as before stated should be given the 
second year after planting. The plants need little 
in the way of pruning, but long, unshapely growths 
should be cut out, and if the pruning is performed 
when the plants are in flower, the shoots removed 
can serve a useful purpose to help to furnish the 
vases indoors. Azaleas can be shifted atiy time 
during the winter and up to the end of 
March, with every hope of success. Plants 
may easily be raised from seeds, and seedlings may 
be flowered in this locality within a period of four 
years from the time of seed sowing. 

PHOTINIA SERRULATA. 
I.N answer to H. W, (p. 233). respecting the 
hardiness of this shrub, the frost did not seriously 
damage our plant, and it was after the severe frost 
of March 8 that I took sprays to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall. We have lost very few plants from 
the effects of frost this season. Amongst those 
that have suff^ered most is Dracaena Parryi, and I 
am afraid some very fine plants of this tree will 
succumb ; they appear to have been frozen about 
3 feet up the stem. Calistemmon floribunda has 
been injured at the tip of a few growths, but this is 
not to be wondered at, considering the trees made 
very late growths last autumn and developed a 
second batch of flowers. Opuntia glauca^has been 
much injured, Eugenia apiculata has also suffered 
considerably, but Eugenia Ugni is. unhurt. Ooe 
large plant of Fabiana imbricata has several 
branchjBS injured and this specimen was given pro- 
tection by Heather and Bracken. An unprotected 
plant of this species situated a few yards away 
was unharmed. W, A . Cook, L$onard$le$ Gardens, 
Horsham, 

JASMINUM PRIMUUNUM. 

Thb severe winter here has not interfered with 
the flowering of this lovely species. It has been a 
sheet of yellow for the past month. The lekding 
shoots made last summer have been crippled a 
little at the points, otherwise the plant is unhurt. 
The flowers are mostly produced from short, 
twiggy shoots made in the previous year, but as 
our plant was only put out a year ago I cannot 
say much about the treatment it requires, but 
probably if treated similar to Chimonanthus 
fragrans, by having the shoots spurred back mode- 
rately immediately after flowering, this would 
prove satisfactory. The plant occupies a very 
warm position. /. Mayne, Bicton, Devonshire. 



NURSERY NOTES. 



FERNS AT H. B. MAY & SONS', UPPER 
EDMONTON. 

This firm also owns two other large nurseries : 
the one at Tanner's End, Edmonton, and the 
ojther at Chingford, but it is to the older nursery 
at Dyson's Lane, Edmonton, that the following 
remarks apply. Here it is that the choicer Ferns 
arc housed. Many of the most popular varieties 
of market Ferns were first sent out from this 
ifursery. Looking back, I remember the time 
when Ptcris fierrulata cristata compacta first 



attracted attention, and this still retains favour 
with piany growers, but it is not so extensively 
grown now as formerly, being superseded by 
Pteris Wimsetti, which was also sent out from 
this nursery, and which is one of the most popu» 
lar market Ferns at the present time. Pteris 
cretica Mayi had a long run of favour, but it 
now has a rival in Pteris Alexandra, which also 
originated at Dyson's Lane. Many other old 
favourites, if not raised by him, were first 
brought into the market and popularised by Mr. 
May, who is one of the pioneers of Fern grow- 
ing for market. Adiantums have given no novel- 
ties in recent years, but those raised in these 
nurseries a few years ago still remain popular. 
From one batch of seedlings several very dis- 
tinct varieties occurred, and of these Schneideri, 
tenellum, and Hemsleyanum each received an 
award from the Royal Horticultural Society; 
later. Scutum ramosum and fasiculatum were 
added. This nursery is also noteworthy for 
the raising of some of the most distinct 
varieties of Aspleniums, these including Mayi, 
Herbsti, and Drueryi, which have all been 
honoured with awards from, the Floral Com- 
mittee of the premier society. 

Among Davallias, Mr. Ma)r's D. Fijiensis 
robusta is now extensively grown, and D. r. 
gracillima, and D. r. magnifica are other pretty 
varieties from the same source. D. effusa and 
D. decurrens also originated here. And the 
genus is represented at Edmonton by a large 
number of choice species, including the charm- 
ing. little D. alpina and D. parvula. 

Gymnogrammas, including all the best species, 
are well grown. Varieties raised by Mr. May 
include grandiceps superba, Mayi, Cordreyi, 
Reginae, Alstonr superba, &c. 

Lomarias have been productive of many dis- 
tinct varieties, these being chiefly raised from 
L. ciliata. L. Hermineri was very bright in 
colour at the time of my visit (November). L. 
attenuata is another species with tinted fronds. 
Of Nephrolepis a number of very pretty varieties 
have originated in this establishment, N. exaltata 
superba being one of the prettiest of all. N. o. 
Mayi is very distinct, and-N. e. crispato-con- 
gesta very pleasing when small. N. e. superba 
is a fine variety. N. e. canaliculata is one of 
the most recent introductions, and this is a re- 
markably distinct kind that produces a hairy 
growth at the extremities of the pinn«. Several 
other crested varieties of Nephrolepis were 
noted, and all the best of the American sorts are 
grown. Of thece Whittmani appears to be a 
great improvement on Piersoni. N. elegantis- 
sima recently gained a First-Class Certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. It is a 
neat and compact plant, with a wonderful de- 
velopment of the additional lobes of .the pinna^. 
N. Barrowsi is another Nephrolepis from 
America which looked promising. N. e. Scotti, 
the compact form of exaltata, as grown here, 
appears a very useful Fern, but the old favourite 
(exaltata), which makes the best basket Fern 
we have, is most extensively grown. More pro- 
gress has been made with this genus, both in 
regard to improved varieties and in popularising 
them as market plants during the last few years, 
than has bjeen done with any other Ferns. In 
Polypodiums some beautiful varieties have been 
raised : perhaps the most prominent is P. Mayii, 
the plumose form of glaucum or sporodocarpum. 
This Fern, like many others with extended 
growths, has failed to produce spores, yet large 
quantities have been propagated. It may pos- 
sibly never pay to grow this variety for market, 
but it should be included in all collections. 
P. Schneideri is another beautiful Fern, and 
from this Mr. May has some sports. A new 
variety from America, P. angustatum, is a Fern 
of great promise. Particularly interesting and 
pretty were those with small fronds and spread- 
ing rhizomes, growing on moss-covered tree 
stumps. The Platyceriums are well grown, and 
seedlings of P. grande were doing well, also P. 
angolense, P. Veitchi, P. madagascarense, a dis- 
tinct and new introduction, P. alcicorne, and iu 



varieties, of which;4ivergtn$: t^ay bp conside^ 
the best. form.. In .Aperiqa th^^ Plat^ceriunis 
have been popular for decorative purposes, and 
if growers persist, they will soon be appreciated* 
in this country for the same purpose, for they 
last better than almost any other Ferds. 

I'lants of Pterises seen included a large num- 
ber of Mr. May's own raising. A batch of P/ 
Summersi was very pretty. P. Childsi, another 
plumose variety, was well grown. I find there 
are 30 varieties of Pterises of Mr. May's own 
raising, and of these 18 have gained awards* from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. I will con- 
clude by mentioning the Selaginellas, which are 
represented by something over 50 of the best 
species and varieties. Interested Visitor^ 



KEW NOTES. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

r$BB SuPPLXMSMTAaY ILLUSTRATION.] 

At this season of the year the pot plants in 
this house. No. 4, are changed more frequently, 
perhaps, than at any other. Wliilst a numlwr of 
subjects remain in the house in a decorative 
condition for several months, a few are valuable 
for about a week only, especially when such 
bright weather as at Easter last is experienced. 
Others, particularly species of forced trees and 
shrubs, are attractive for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

The sectiofi of plants known as "hard- 
wooded " are strongly in evidence at the present 
time. A large bush of Eriostemon myoporoides, 
on which the first flowers opened in December, 
is still carrjring a goodly number of flowers. 
The pretty pink Boronia fastigiata (syn. poly- 
galaefolia) is not fragrant like B. megastigma^ 
but it is more showy, very free-flowering, and 
eminently suitable for pot culture. B. hetero- 
phylla also deserves mention in passing. A 
small group of Olearia stellulata in 6-inch pots 
is well in flower. It is worthy of more extended 
cultivation as a pot plant for the cool green- 
house, whilst it proves hardy in some parts of 
the country. Ericas are represented by E. per- 
soluta alba and rubra, E. candidissima, £. Wil* 
moreana, and E. Cavendishiana. The scarlet- 
flowered Correa cardinalis, although a rather 
difllcult subject to grow, is worthy of the extra 
attention it needs on account of its flowering 
freely, and remaining in flower, as it does, for 
so long a period. Correa speciosa major makes 
a better growth than the last-named : its flowers 
are also pretty, but not so striking as those of 
C. cardinalis. Polygala myrtifolia grandiflora 
(s3m. Dalmaisiana) is well represented in the 
house, there being both large and small speci- 
mens. Helichrysum (syn. Aphelexis) humilc, 
var. purpureum continues for a considerable 
time in flower ; the shining, silvery leaves also 
render the plants additionally attractive. The 
large plants of Acacia armata are past their best 
condition of flowering, but a few in small pots 
serve to prolong the season. A. hastulata and 
two large specimens of A. pulchella are also 
worthy of mention. Two plants of Audouinia 
capitata, about 18 inches in height, are a mass 
of purple flowers, which, though small, are 
very numerous, and are arranged in crowded 
terminal heads. 

Senecio auriculatissimus, sometimes called the 
Yellow Star Cineraria, is a notable feature.* It 
is readily raised from seeds or propagated by 
means of cuttings, and the old plants may be 
grown for several years. Trained around three 
or four stakes in the shape of a balloon they 
are very pretty objects. Dimorphotheca Eck- 
lonis is just now one of the most pleasing plants 
in this house when the sun is shining. The 
ivory-white ray florets, tinted with purple on the 
outside, are a fitting setting to the violet- 
colour'ed disc florets. A group of the scarlet- 
flowered Salvia splendens mixed with Lilium 
longiflorum forms a rich bank of colour. The 
Salvias, after flowering in this house last 
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' kutumii, Were placed in an intermediate bouse 
In which they afterwards developed plenty 
of flowers. A brilliant scarlet colour s'jch as 
lurnislied by this plant is always welcome. 

The genus Arctolis is represented by several 
species. A. aureola has rich orango-colourcd 
flowers. The ray-&Qrets of A. aspern are white 
on tt«ir upper surfaces and tinted with pink 
beneath. The variety arborescens, as the name 
indicates, gtovra much more vigorously than the 
type; several of the plants at Kew are 8 feet 
or roore io height. The ray-flor«ts of this 
flower are also while above ; the underside, 
however, has Ibe pretty pink tinge more 
marked, rendering the lower side oi the flower 
prettier than the upper. Being tall in growth, 



certainly the most pleasing shade. Two large 
plants ot a j.anicularly good form of^Aloiisoa 
incisifolia are covered With rich ted , flowers. 
This is a glabrous, greenhouse shrub, with 
flowers disposed in terminal racemes. '" It has 
been in flower at Kew for several months pdU. 
Plants can be readily raised from seeds, IJut 
when a superior variety such as that in the 
greenhouse under notice is possessed it should 
be increased by means of cuttings. 

A group of the rich ,3iellow Canary Island 
Buttercup [Ranuoculus cortus^folius] must not 
be passed by without mention. An old plant, 
fully 4 feet high, is surrounded by young plants 
2 feet to 3 feet in height that were raised from 
seeds last ye:ir. One of our British wild plants, 



" (l. jokgheana X a.-L. l.eta orpetiana): 

COLOUR OP FLOWER UAUVE-CBIHSON, WITH ORANGE DISC TO THE LIF. 
(Awarded R.H.S. FiiM-Clasi Certiliciite on April 16 when abown by Major Holford, see p. 239.) 



the reverse of the Rower is more often seen than 
tbe lop. At present there are only one or two 
flower heads open on A. revoluta, but plenty of 
buds are visible. The chief points to remember 
in growing Arctolis are that the plants require 
during the winter sufficient heat only to counter- 
act frost, a sandy, welt-drained soil, and water 
sufficient to prevent them from flagging. 

A number of plants of the flesh-pink Slock 
" Beauty of Nice," 2 feet in height, interspersed 
amongst a group of double Wallflowers, together . 
pervade the air with their deligtilful fragrance. 
Nicoliana Sanderae is to be seen. flowering pro- 
fusely in many shades ot colour^ pure while, 
deep purple, rich red, Ac. The last-named is 



Fritillaria Meleagtis (the Snake's Head Fritil- 
lary). finds ,i place. The flowers are white, 
pale purple, and deep purple. The baths were 
polled last autnmn in company with such plants 
as Iris reticulata and kept m a coot franije, from 
which frost was excluded till the flower buds 
appeared. The nsw yellow Coreopsis Grantii 
gives promise of being a useful addition to our 
winlei and spring.flowering greenhouse plants. 
Although Buddleia asiatica has lately been 
extolled very fr,:quently, the more the plant is 
seen the more does it impress one with ita 
worth. The plants in this house have been in 
flower for a period of between seven and eight 
months. D. D. 



THE COUNTRY GAROgN. 

In striving for a beautiful garden there is 
one thing that we cannot aSord to overlook, 
and that is to make of it also an interesting one. 
Of course, every garden is, in a sense, interest- 
ing, but, jOsf 6s some plants are more beautiful 
than others, so there are some of greater in- 
terest ; andj if we want to secure an intetest- 
irtfe^ garden, we must see to it that a full pro- 
portion of fbese finds a place. For instance, we 
might name is constituting especial interest the 
presence of those forms of blossom that are but 
sparsely represented in the flower-world, for 
such will always attract attention. Thus, the 
salver-shaped blossoms are ever with us, but 
take the Dicenira spectabilis, to what can you 
compare that graceful and wonderful shape of 
flower? It' stands out among other plants aa 
a beautiful, a rare, almost ah idealised forin of 
blossom. Or, again, some curious or unusual 
habit of growth — even a quaintly- formed Seed 
vessel or fruii may constilnte a plant's claim 
to be grown as a subject of especial interest. 
Such a plant as Carlina acaulis is thoroughly 
typical of an unusual habit of growth — a solitary 
flower to crown the elongated foliage, and that, 
loo, of not common texture, or colouring ; a 
silver flower, shall we call it? Of a plant pro- 
ducing a noticeable fruit. Podophyllum Emodt 
may be cited. For a good many reasons I look 
upon this as a desirable plant for the garden, 
beyond its merit as an interesting plant : its 
flowers, produced in May, are extremely pretty, 
and i(s highly. coloured fruit is ripe sufliciently 
early [by the end of July) to make the place 
again decorative during the summer months, 
and it flourishes in the semi-shade, a matter of 
considerable importance, I think, and decidedly 
a merit not to be overlooked. Unusual in 
habit of growth — 3^s, and striking too — is 
Lewisia tediviva. When in flower it is one of 
the unforgeiable things, and it is not really 
diflScult to grow it to perfection if established 
in gritly loam in the rock -garden in some 
sunny aspect, with a slab of stone on either side 
of it- 

As touching both the beauty and the interest 
of the garden there is a consideration that seem* 
to me worthy o( careful thought and attention, 
and that is the need to secure to the full vain* 
the decorative effect of blossom in great varia- 
tion of height. Take a garden poorly planted 
so far as flowering trees and shrubs are con- 
cerned, and compare ft with one in which at 
early summer there is blossom from the top- 
most branch of an old Acacia tree down through 
the lesser heights of Lilac, and Laburnum, and 
Gueldres Roses, and so descending to the planta- 
in the perennial borders, the PEconies, and 
Oriental Poppies, until it reaches well nigh Io- 
the ground level in the Pansies aiid the creep- 
ing, trailing things. Then, again, at a later 
season, how much fuller of blossom does a 
garden appear when the eye finds colour at tb» 
height of a bold group of Hollyhocks than it 
does if blossoms atop short at the height of 
Phlox decussata and early-flowering Chrysan- 
Iheniums. I recently came upon a paragraph in 
which the writer was at the paini to praiae th« 
dwarf annual Sunflowers, and to regard them 
of greater worth by a good deal than the older 
and taller varieties. I may be wrong, but it 
seems to me this writer did not realise bow 
valuable these tall, bold Sunflowers are in the 
garden — characteristic, handsome, distinctive, 
and for their very height filling a need, holding 
Iheir own, and likely to hold it, as tbe new 
dwarf varieties will nvver do. To raise the 
colour level in a border to 6 or 8 feet is a vastly 
different thing from stopping short at three or 
lour, ao far as decorative value is ,concerned, 
and especially for distant effect. 

There are some of oui perennial plants that 
must he looked upon as indispensable, simply 
because they flower when they do. There are 
short periods in the midst of the flower year 
when ' there are, as it were, pauses -. one of 
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these' comes witH the advent of June. The late 
spring-flowering plants are passing, and the 
5umtner flowers are comings but, as yet, scarcely 
come. Buds -and promise evie£ywhei)e» but ail the 
^^me this, slight pause, Th^ J^it^^^s fill the 
gap : it ife their flow<ferii?g time. \^i^ y?^^, as 
It comes round,' the value b! (rom is* empha- 
sised, as I find them in gt^t "Miaft^ in the 
garden until I have come'- toveeli qhite an es* 
pecial value on the LupinesriliiqiW^gntlHs hardy 
perennials, and 1 am not thiokiAg^so mi^ch at 
the moment of the tree Lupines as ox 'such varie- 
ties as L. poljrphyllus and its d^f^nt strains, 
L. perennis, and L. subcarnost*s{" The weeks 
go by, during which the De^hintaiQ# and early- 
flowering Campanulas, t ^phtbalaiiimy and 
other p^rfinnials are in their iu)ijb«fttd;y« Their 
day is ov^— again comes ^ perQe{itijl9ier^;t^oug^ 
a sbor^, pause. But this pause is the flowering 
time of 'Achillea ptiarmica fl. pi., so tnat it, too, 
1 have come to regard as bh^ of J the indis- 
pensable plants' fbr th6 sunimer gitden. It 
flowers ov^r so long a period, and if so charm- 
ingly fills the gap, that it seems to 'me to be 
well worthy of a choice position and good 
cultivation. It does well in ordinary garden 
soil, especially if it be of a loamy nature, but I 
have always found that it flourishes in posi- 
tions that are not too hot and dry. This is 
easily accounted for, as the roots are close 
under the surface, and the plant does not thrive 
in too hot an aspect during long droughts on 
that account. The variety known as " Snow- 
ball " is excellent. Fractical Gardener, 



The WeekTs Work. 

THS OBGHID HOUSSa 

£> W. H. Whitb, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrbncb, 

Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum house. — At the coolest end such 
species as Odontoglossum Edwardii, O. ramo- 
sissimum, also Oncidium tetracopis, O. loxense, 
O. serratum, O. monachicum, O. macranthum, 
and its distinct variety nanum thrive well. The 
new growths are now making considerable pro- 
gress, and several species have their flower- 
spikes well advanced. Afford these plants plenty 
of water at the root, or the pseudo-bulbs will, 
in some cases, shrivel under the strain im- 
posed by the growth of the flower-spikes 
and consequently fail to expand some of 
their flowers. The aerial roots of the 
rambling O. lebrinum, and those of the 
new O. Claesianum should be sprayed over 
several times each day whenever the weather is 
bright. Lycaste Skinnerii and its varieties also 
thrive well in this house. As the plants pass out 
of flower, let them be examined in order that 
those needing re-potting may be given attention. 
They succeed well in a well-drained compost of 
fibrous loam, peat, and sphagnum-moss. 
Growers should be careful not to bury the base 
of the young growths too low in the soil, or 
they may decay. For several months after root 
disturbance water should be applied sparingly, 
reserving an abundant supply until new roots 
are seen pushing through the compost and 
growth is luxuriant. During the growing season 
these Lycastes are sometimes attacked by a 
small species of red spider, therefore it is ad- 
visable to wash the leaves occasionally as a 
preventive. 

In the intermediate house plants of Coelogyne 
•cristata and its varieties are starting to grow. 
Any overgrown specimens may now be divided 
and re-potted, and plants requiring more room 
for extension should also be attended to at this 
season. Pots or shallow pans are suitable for 
Coelogyites ; but whatever receptacle is used it 
.«h(^uld be well drained. A compost of peat, 
librous loam and sphagnum moss will suit the 
plants, adding sufficient small crocks to keep it 
porous. Si>ecimens which have been broken up 
and re-potted require very careful treatment ; the 
pseudo-bulbs usually shrivel slightly after root 
disturbance, but it is not advisable to saturate 
them with water at the root in order to keep 
them plump, it being better to spray them over- 
head occasionally and to shade them from all 
direct sunshine. Plants of Miltonia vexillaria 
that are growing well and developing flower- 
spikes should be copiously supplied with water 
whenever the compost appears dry. Small, 
weakly plants sliotdd have their flower-spikes 
removed immediately they appear. The distinct 



hybrid, M. Bleuana, and its variety, nobilior, 
are now in bloom. Do not spray the flowers, 
and they will then remain fresh for a long time. 
The Brazilian Miltonias, as M. spectabilis, M. 
Moreliana, &c., are growing freely, and will re- 
quire tb be kept moist at the root. Prevent 
over-wetness or the young growths will rot and 
disease ensue in the bulbs. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum has now passed 
through its resting season, and no amount of 
dryness at the root will cause plants to flower 
that have not been properly rested. Let -these 
plants be suspended well up to the light in the 
Cattleya or Mexican house, and kept well sup- 
plied with moisture all through the growing 
season. . . 



THE HABDT FBUIT GABDEN. 

By J. Maynb, Gardener to the Hon. Mark Rolls, 
fiicton, East Devon. 

Gooseberries give every promise of yielding a 
full crop, but a severe frost has been known to 
destroy most of the tiny fruits even later than 
this date ; therefore, it would not yet be safe to 
say that they are out of danger. This is not 
all, for the Gooseberry caterpillar or saw-fly 
frequently attacks the bushes, and if left un- 
molested for long, completely riddles the foliage, 
which naturally causes the fruit to fall. If Sie 
pest is taken in hand immediately the larvae can 
be seen, we can soon clear the bushes of this 
pest ; but as the eggs are laid on the under side 
of the leaves, an observant eye is necessary to 
detect them before much damage is done. 
Examine the bushes, therefore, at short inter- 
vals. By persistent hand-picking every other 
day or so for a week, we are always successful 
in saving the bushes from suffering much in- 
jury. It is a tedious job, but it is time well 
spent. Finely sifted lime and soot dusted over 
the bushes when the leaves are wet has been a 
success, but if the fruit is of much size when 
this is done, they will require to be washed 
before they are sent to the kitchen. Hellebore 
powder has also been effectual, but as this is 
poisonous, much care is requircKi that the fruit 
IS made perfectly clean before using. Paris 
Green and London Purple have been used with 
more or less success, but both are extremely 
poisonous. 

Apple trees and their enemies. — The two most 
dreaded pests are the' Apple blossom weevil 
and the Apple sucker. The former appears 
early in May as the weather becomes warm, and 
attacks the flower buds before they are fully 
expanded, causing the petals to turn brown. 
These, if minutely examined, often contain the 
yellow pupa of the weevil, and on comparatively 
small trees this may be easily exterminated by 
the hand, but on large trees this would be out 
of the question. It may be hoped that winter 
spraying will eradicate the pest if carried out 
periodically. The Apple sucker, as its name 
implies, imbibes all the juice it can get from 
blossoms and buds, causing the same to decay 
and fall off. The small holes in the flower buds 
and petals denote the presence of this pest. 
Spraying with quassia extract at about 4 p.m. 
in the day will, to a certain extent, lessen the 
attack, the bitterness of the wash making it 
unpalatable to this pest. 

Protection of blossom. — ^The decided change to 
milder weather will be welcomed by all fruit 
cultivators, enabling them to dispense with the 
protecting material over Apricots and Plums ; 
as ^ell as Cherries growing against warm walls. 
Where glass copings are in use these may be 
left for another week, and it is best to remove 
part at a time in case a check may be caused 
to the trees. There need be no hurry about the 
Peach wall, unless very warm weather sets in, 
although the leaves which are clean and healthy 
will now shelter the small fruits more or less 
from late frosts and cold storms. 

Thinning and disbudding, — Continue th* re- 
moval of superfluous shoots on Apricot and Peach 
trees, and the thinning out of the fruits, but 
do not thin Peaches and Nectarines severely at 
this date. Should the black aphis be present, 
the trees may be safely syringed with quassia 
extract on a mild afternoon, washing this off 
next morning with clear water before 9 a.m., 
remembering that foliage and fruit alike are 
both tender as yet, so that weak doses only 
ought to be applied, and these should not bie 
applied with much force from the syringe. 



FBUITS T7KDEB GLASa 

By Albxandbr Kirk. Gardener to J. Thomson PATOM.Etq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Ciackmannanthire. % 

Muscat Grapes which have a fairly good "set" 
and are swelling their berries very evenly should 
have the atmo^heric temperature raised to 66^ 
Fahr., or even 70.^ oo very mild nights. Clo9e the 
house early in the afternoon when the thermometer 
registers 90*' of sun-heat. Keep the atmosphere of 
the house moist by damping the paths and borders 
in the morning and again at closing time. Admit 
air by the top ventilator only. Open the ventilator 
very little in the morning as soon as the inside 
atmospheric temperature is over 70^ ; admit more 
air as the day advances. Avoid opening the tx>ttom 
ventilators thus early in the season if possible, as 
this would favour the spread of red spider and 
tend to produce leaf-scorching by causing too rapid 
evaporation. Before thinning out the berries, tie 
up the shoulders of the bunches with small strips 
of matting. When thinning, run a small strip of 
matting through the bunch to enable the operator 
to hold it in position. Always commence thinning 
from the point upwards, first cutting out all the 
small and stoneless berries ; do not thin too 
severely. Muscat should not be thinned until it 
can be detected which berries will fail to produce 
** stones," it being desirable to remove all such 
berries. Pinch the sublaterals and tie in young 
growths wherever there is space and light for them. 
If the borders are found to be dry. remove the 
mulch to one side, apply a good dressing of a fine- 
grade vine and plant-food and afford a plentiful 
supply of tepid water. 

Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court Grapes. — 
Late vines now coming into flower must have an 
atmospheric temperature of 70^ at night during 
mild weather. Close the house early in the after- 
noon when the temperature is 85^. Keep the 
atmosphere dry. Admit air cautiously, and only 
by the top ventilators. Give the cane a good shake 
with the hand at mid-day to disperse the pollen 
throughout the house. Black Hamburgh sets its 
flowers so easily that the vines do not need so 
much attention in this respect as is given to many 
other varieties. 

Late vines of the varieties Lady Downes, Lady 
Hutt. &c.. now breaking strongly, must have the 
points of the shoots pinched at two leaves beyond 
the bunch and the sublaterals pinched at the first 
leaf. Do not be too hurried in tying down the 
shoots to the wires, as they are so easily turned 
out of their sockets. Damp the ground surface 
twice daily and keep the atmosphere fairly close. 
Maintain the atmospheric temperature at night at 
65^, and at 85^ by day, closing the house early in 
the afternoon. 

Young vines I hat were planted out in March will 
now be making good growths. Pinch the leading 
shoot when it has made growths 4 feet in length, 
and afterwards allow it to run to the top of the 
house, pinching all laterals beyond the first leaf. 
unless the vines are weak, when they must be tied 
in. Admit air freely that the vines may make 
hardy and short-jointed growth. Maintain a humid 
atmosphere. Close the house early with sun-heat 



PUBLIC PABK8 AND GABDENa 

By W. W. Pettigrew, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Oi^n Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Bowling greens and tennis courts, — The begin« 
ning of May is the usual time for the opening 
of bowling greens and tennis courts. ITm pro- 
vision of ground for the purposes of bowls and 
tennis in public paiks is not so general as 
might be expected. From a number of en- 
quiries, however, that we have recently received 
from other towns, the popularity of these 
pastimes — especially bowls — seems to be id- 
creasing, and park authorities are apparently 
awakening to the fact, and are trying to meet 
the demand for proper facilities. It is now 
generally recognised that public bowling greens 
or tennis courts, to be of the greatest value to 
the greatest number, must be so managed that 
everyone playing upon them should pay a small 
fee for doing so. The advantage of this, from the 
standpoint of the public, is that all the apparatus 
needed for playing the game is found for them. 
Persons who cannot afford to pay for member- 
ship of a club, or purchase the requisites for the 
game, can on such greens get ample recreation 
and amusement for a very small outlay. From 
the administrative point of view this system of 
management means better control, and, further, 
that as a revenue is derived from the greens, a 
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great , deal more care and attention can be 
bestowed upon their upkeep, resulting in greater 
satisfaction being given to those patronising 
them. Generally speaking, a free bowling green 
or tennis ground is cnly of use to a select few 
or a club, whereas the grounds where small 
fees are charged are practically open to all 
comers. 

Necessary rules. — Public greens, to be a suc- 
cess, have to be managed under a set of good 
and comprehensive rules, which should always 
be strictly enforced. The rules must be ot a 
two-fold character — the first having as its object 
the protection of the ground and the apparatus 
belonging to it ; the second the convenience and 
help of the public using the ground. In the fit'st 
case every precaution must be taken to prevent 
excessive wear and tear of the greens, hence it 
is necessary to stipulate that none but actual 
players shall be allowed upon the ground ; that 
all placers must use indiarubber-soled boots or 
shoes ; that no umbrellas or walking sticks 
shall b: taken on the greens; and, lastly, that 
no play shall be allowed during unfavourable 
weather. 

Rtguiation of players, — To enable the greatest 
number of persons to use the ground at one 
time, eight players in the case of bowls and four 
players in the case of tennis should be the 
recognised number of a rink or court. No 
player should be allowed to play for more than 
one hour at a time if others are waiting to use 
the ground. The charges made for the use of 
bowls vary in different towns, but are from Id. 
to 2d. per hour for each person. For tennis 
courts 2d. or 3d. an hour is charged per person, 
and if rackets and balls are supplied each plajrer 
pays an extra fee of 2d. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By WiuaAM H. HoNEss, Gardener to C. Combk, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Brussels Sprouts. — The first batch of these that 
were sown early in February will now be large 
enough, and should be sufficiently hardened for 
planting out in their permanent quarters. Plant 
them in drills drawn at from 2^ feet to 3 feet 
apart, and put each plant at 2^ feet distance 
from its neighbour. Ground which has just 
been cleared of late Turnips, and well manured, 
would provide a good site for this crop. 

Celery. — The earliest plants will soon be large 
enough for planting out in the trenches, and 
they may be put out as soon as they are con- 
sidered to be in a fit condition. If the plants 
were allowed to become starved, or over- 
crowded before transplantation, they would be 
more liable *to bolt than those given timely 
attention. Those plants intended to form the 
main crop will now be ready for pricking off 
into a cold frame. Employ good, rich soil, with 
a good layer of decayed cow manure at the 
bottom. The depth of the combined compost 
need not exceed 4 or 5 inches, but care must be 
taken to keep it in a moist condition. When 
the time arrives for planting them in the 
trenches, the young plants will be furnished 
with an ample quantity of roots. These should 
be disturbed as little as possible in order to 
avoid causing the plants unnecessary check. 
If a liberal sprinkling of soot is applied both 
at pricking-out time and again when the plants 
are put into the trenches, it will act as a pre- 
ventive against the Celery fly, which is often 
troublesome soon after planting time and again 
after the work of earthing-up has commenced. 

Runner and French-climbing Beans. — Sowings 
should now be made in the open ground of such 
excellent varieties as Hackwood Park Success 
and Scarlet Emperor. The former is a good 
standard variety, and the latter, of more recent 
introduction, is one of the finest novelties ever 
introduced. It is advisable to afford the plants 
some protection as soon as they appear above 
ground, and it may be required until the end of 
May. Much bitter .disappointment has been 
experienced during the last two or three years 
owing to this type of Bean having been cut off 
by the severe frosts late in May. By sowing 
the seeds thinly in boxes, and cultivating the 
young plants in a cold frame, suJi disappoint- 
ment may be averted, for strong plants may be 
thus raised, which v.nll be ready for planting out 
as soon as all danger from frost is considered 
to be past. With ordinary care Beans may be 
lifted and transplanted most successfully. 



Globt J^riickokes. — There is still time to plant 
suckers of these, if this work has been delayed. 
From plantings made even late in May, that 
have been mulched and kept well watered, we 
have had a good supply of "'Chokes" late in 
the autumn, long after plants that have been 
fruiting through the summer have ceased to be 
productive. It being usual to allow these 
plants to occupy the same site for several years 
m succession, the ground should receive a 
thorough preparation previous to planting. Put 
out the plants at distances of 4 feet each way. 



PLANTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Chrysanthemums. — Re-pot the plants before the 
roots become pot-bound, otherwise they will 
suffer a check to growth. The compost should 
consist largely of good turfy loam, adding leaf- 
soil and sand. Make the compost firm about 
the roots, for loose potting, especially if the soil 
is very rich, tends to encourage rampant growth, 
instead of the sturdy, short-jointed sheets so 
much desired. Return the plants to the frame, 
and admit air at all times, keeping the lights off 
altogether on suitable days. li it is imperative 
to place some of the plants outside, arrangements 
should be made to cover them when necessary 
with spare lights, boards, and mats in oraer to 
protect them from hailstorms and frosts. 

Climbing plants in houses. — Examine these at 
regular intervals, not allowing the new growths 
to become entangled, but thinning them out and 
pinching them as required, tying in a sufficient 
number to furnish the desired space, and if head- 
room permits, allowing the lateral growths to 
droop downwards in a natural manner. Ste- 
phanotis, Dipladenias, Cissus discolor, and 
similar climbers will thus show to better ad- 
vantage than if trained stiffiy along the .wires. 
Young plants should be potted on before there is 
any check to growth, while established plants 
should be stimulated by an application of some 
approved fertiliser. Strong growers like the Alia- 
mandas require frequent and abundant supplies 
of water. Insect pests must be rigorously com- 
bated, or they will soon become an intolerable 
nuisance. Bougainvilleas should be given an ex- 
posed sunny position. The plants flower much 
better from well-ripened wood of the previous 
year, and the bracts are of a much better colour 
than when grown in comoarative shade. 

Caladiums. — Re-pot these as required, giving 
liberal shifts to any that it is desired to grow 
into large specimens. Use a rich, porous com- 
post, and provide the pots with perfect drain- 
age. Caladiums require stove temperature, and 
the syringe should be used freely to maintain a 
damp atmosphere. Keep the plants well up to 
the light in order to develop the beautiful mark- 
ing 6f the foliage, but provide shade during the 
hottest part of the day. C. argyrites and C. 
minus erubescens are two useful varieties of 
dwarf growth for the edging of decorative groups 
or stages in warm plant houses. For such pur- 
poses, pots 3 or 4^ inches in diameter are large 
enough for these varieties. 

Gloxinias. — Afford plenty of room, and keep 
well up to the light the early plants now show- 
ing bloom. If the pots are filled with roots, 
apply a gentle stimulant. Re-pot the batches of 
seedlings as required. 



THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Wall-plants. — The shoots of Clematis require 
to be frequently regulated or most of the bloom 
will be massed at the top, leaving the lower por- 
tion bare. All wall-shrubs of doubtful hardi- 
ness should have their growths kept thin so that 
they may become well rif>ened and better able to 
withstand a hard winter. Roses will need spray, 
ing or syringing to kill green fly. Soapy concoc- 
tions stain the walls and leave unsightly deposits 
on the leaves. Quassia chip water has neither 
of these defects, and not only kills the fly, but 
leaves its bitter property behind, which is un- 
palatable to the next generation of aphis. Oc- 
casional searches should be made for the Rose 
maggot, squeezing the curled leaves, and re- 
moving any flower buds which have been 
pierced. 



Camellias. — Established bushes should be af- 
forded every three or four years a top dressing, 
which may consist chiefly of fibrous loam, with 
A little leaf- mould, sand and bone-meal added. 
In the other years a dressing of artificial ma^nure 
should be given. The Camellia is hardier than 
many people imagine, and, in a favourable 
flowering season, such as the present one, good- 
sized bushes in the open are a revelation. An 
ideal spot for their culture would be a gentle 
slope to the south or south-west, sheltered from 
roujgh winds. The semi-double and single 
varieties are better than the double forms lor 
culture out-of-doors, as the douWe flowers ii^ld 
the rain and quickly decay. Lavinia Maggi, 
reticulata, japonica, Donkelaarii, and Matno- 
tiana may be recommended. The best time to put 
out pot -plants is just as they have finished their 
growth. 

Wild garden.— V^'hiXe, on the one hand, os- 
tentatious tidiness is undesirable, this part of 
the garden must not, on the other handj be 
allowed to degene^te into a wilderness. All 
coarse weeds must be hooked out, aoH Vig^fiVtjs 
growers— especiallythose of the RlJbtis gertus— 
which are occupying too much room must be re- 
stricted. This is t^est .dona,'{by, rf^tiog\^WAy 
whole brans:hes or growthsj^ rathtel" tj£an by 
pruning. Bulbous and shrubb:Ji* '|jyiklits' Which 
have been forced and are>iiot reqnifltd again Tor 
culture indoors ihay be . planted -ijl'^the-^ wild 
garden, taking care not to leave mcfife evidences 
of soil disturb^ijj^; ,thari cari be ai^i^H^. 

Bedding plants should. ruDW^e removed to cold 
frames, affording them as mi^cb'-aif'by night as 
well as by day as can be^safptf jgi\^^h7w that 
the plants ihay become thoroughly fiardy before 
being planted in The' flower beds. At first all 
necc&safy* Wttteriilg SfeoOlAbeHttheiH the" morn- 
ings ; if the surroundings are fairly dry a luw 
night temperature is Jess harn^ful than when 
the atmosphere is charged with moisture. 



THE APLfliBY. 

By Chloris. 
Vi'gin guee»s.—Ooe means ihe bee-keeper may 
employ for the cutting down of expenses, with very 
little degree of danger to efficiency and success, is 
to purchase virgin queens. It is very expensive to- 
buy fertile queens, while the virgins may be 
bought at a very low figure, for so many of these 
can be raised with little difficulty by the queen- 
raiser, but the fertile ones are fewer. The reason 
few virgins are bought is because the purchaser is 
afraid that they will not be mated. There need 
be no doubts on this head if they are purchased 
from a reliable source. No oueen-raiser who 
hopes for success in business would dream of send- 
ing out those queens that have passed the f od 
when successful mating can be expected. The one 
thing that should ensure the success of the system 
is that virgin queens are so vtry easily accepted by 
a queenless colony if care be adopted. The queen 
to be introduced ought not to be more than two or 
three days old if complete success is to attend the 
effort. 

How to make nuclei with virgin queens. — Take abnqt 
three combs from established colonies, such combs 
as contain sealed brood, but ne.ther eggs nor larvae 
from which queens could be raised. The combs, 
with their adhering bees, taking care there is no 
queen among them, should be removed about 
mid-day and placed in a hive at a distance as far 
jis convenient from the old stand, and the entrance 
must be closed. In the evening the entrance may 
be cautiously and noiselessly opened, and the box 
containing the new sovereign may be placed at the 
opening and she will go among the cluster almost 
unobserved. I advise noon for the removal of the 
combs because most of the field bees will be from 
home, vv hen many queens are hatching, if a cage 
be placed over each ripe cell, many valuable young 
queens may thus be secured from ones own apiary 
and utilised in the same manner, if the bee-keeper 
purposes increasing his stocks. 

Dysentery.— 'Qzts suffering from this trouble 
should be changed to a clean hive and be given 
fresh quilts. 

Robbing. — ^At this season, when there is little 
nectar to be gathered, bees from strong colo- 
nies will often attack those that are weaker ; 
therefore, keep each colony as strong as pos^^ible. 
and spill no syrup a jout the hives. Should there 
be a tendency to robbing, cease feeding for a 
little time, and close all entrances, s(> that one 
bee- only may leave the hive at one time.. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



AIK'eRTI5BMBNTS sboald be sent to tb« PUB- 
LISH BR, 41. VfelllngtoB street, CovMit Oordeiv 
W.C. 

L«ttcr# f6r PnbllcatloB, as wM as speditums andplants 
for naming, should b§ addrtssed to the EDITOk, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Qarden, London. 

CommunUattons thould bt written on one sidb only of 
THE PAPXK. stnt as tofly in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not b* 
printed, but kept as a guarantu of good faith. 



APPOtNTIIENTS FOR THE ENSIUNQ WEEK. 



SATURDAY, MAY 4— 

Dresden loternational Hoct. Ezh. (May i-Uj). 
Soc. Frao(. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Gardeners' Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY. MAY 7— 

Mannheim International Exh; of Orchids (8 days). 
Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
"Kat. Amateur Gard. Soc. meet. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 8- 

Roy. Caledonian Hort. Soc. Sh,, Edinborgh (i days). 



AtsrAgs MsAN TBMPKKATtniB foT the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 61*0*. 

ACTUAI. T«IW!KRATt*RBS:^ 

LonwiYi>^Wednesday, May 1 (0 p.m.): Max. 68*; 
Min. 41*. 
• Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 

Covent Garden, l^ondon.— Thursday, May 
■a ao A.W.); Bar., »*8; Temp., «>'; Weather-- 
Bright. 
Vmo'TiHi^ES.— Wednesday, May 1 (6 p.m.): Max. 51* 
Ireland S. ; Min. 4S*, Blackpool. 



8ALBS FOR THK ENSUING WKKK« 

TUESDAY— 

The beneficial interest in the lease of Kew Norsery, 
Stanmore Road, Richmond, Surrey, comprising Green- 
Houses. Piping, Boilers, Buildings, &c., on the premises, 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY— 

Ehiplicate Plants from the " West Bank House " collect 
tion of Orchids, at West Bank House, Heaton, Mersey, 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 

The whole of the stock of Palms and Plants, Utensils, 
&c., at Kew Nursery, Stanmore Road, Richmond, Surrey, 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 13. 

WEDNESDAY- 

Herbaceous and Border Plants, and Bulbs, Palms, &c., 
at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 13. 

FRIDAY— -^ 

Orchids in variety at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 13.46. 



Comparatively few botanists and 
Dlllenlus, horticulturists of the present day 

know anything more of Dille- 
nius than that there was such a person. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the rapid progress 
of botany along somewhat different lines, the 
memory of Dillenius is worthy of honour. 
Botanists have, therefore, cause to thank Mr. 
Claridge Druce, the curator of the herbarra 
in the University of Oxford, for a book* re- 
cently published by him, and to which the 
present Professor of Botany has affixed an 
Introduction. 

Dillenius was the contemporary of Ray 
and of Linnaeus, and although he did not rise 
to their level, his merits amply entitle him 
to.be mentioned in association with them. 
From a botanical point of view, his work 
among.-, the cryptogams, especially the 
mosses, was the most important, but to 
horticulturists he is best known by his Hortus 
Eithamensis, the figures of which are still 
valuable. This was an account of the plants 
growing in the garden of James Sherard, the 
brother of his friend and patron, William 
Sherard. The last named left his books and 
the sum of ;^3,ooo to the University to found 
the Sherardian Professorship of Botany, at 

* The Dillenian herbaria, an account of the Dillenian col- 
lection in the Herbarium of the University of Oxford, to- 
gether with a biograpnical sketch of Dillenius, selections 
from his correspondence, notes, Ac. By Claridge Druce, 
M.A., edited, with an introduction, by S. H. Vines, M.A., 
F.R.Sf, Sherardian Professor in the University, Oxford,Jit 
the Clarendon Press. 



the same time indicating Dillenius as first 
Sherardian Professor. The Hortus Eltha- 
tnensis consists of two folio volumes, pub- 
lished in 1732, with over 300 plates, many of 
them devoted to the illustration of Mesera- 
bryanthemum and other succulent plants. 
The book before us contains, as has been 
mentioned, an introduction from Professor 
Vines, in which the historic value of his pre- 
decessor's researches among the mosses and 
other cryptogams is clearly set forth. Then 
follows a biography of Dillenius, a list of his 
published works, a selection from his corre- 
spondence, and an account of the plants in 
the herbarium. This account miist have de- 
manded an immense amount of labour and 
watchfulness in its compilation, and great 
judgment in determining the nomenclature 
and its relation to that now in use. Incident- 
ally, we may mention that Dillenius was the 
first to propose the genus Narcissus. The 
species he mentions are N. pseudo-narcissus 
and N. biflorus, both indicated by the multi- 
nomial system in vogue before Linnseus 
adopted and rendered popular the binomial 
system of naming plants, than which he ren- 
dered no more signal service to botany. A 
copious index completes the work. We can 
but congratulate Mr. Druce on the comple- 
tion of this formidable task, and if it is not 
too much to expect, we hope he may find 
leisure to give us similar synopses of the 
works of Sherard and Sibthorp. 



Our Supplementary Illustration to the 

present issue is reproduced from a photograph of 
part of the interior of the Number 4 plant-bouse 
at Kew, commonly termed the greenhouse. It is 
a large f shaped house having a span roof, and is 
devoted all the year round to the exhibition of 
temperate plants in flower. There are a few beds 
extendmg along the centre of the house, in which 
Camellias and many other £ ullage plants are 
planted out. Amongst these are placed from time 
to time specimens cultivated in pots, and smaller 
plants are arranged on the shelves at the sides of 
the structure. Numerous species of climbing and 
trailing plants are trained under the rafters and 
allowed to droop over the pathways. Our photo- 
graph was taken when the Indian Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Paeonies, Eupatoriums. and other spring- 
flowering plants were in full bloom. Fuller notes 
of the plants now blooming in this house appear 
on page 280. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

— The schedule of prizes and list of members 
for 1907, as well as the annual report for 1908 
of this society, have lately been issued. It is 
proposed to told three exhibitions and a market- 
show this year, as in previous seasons. The 
society is considered to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition financially, and an increase in the num- 
ber of fellows and members is desired to still 
further increase its working powers. 

Flower Shows at Birmingham. — Two 

summer flower shows were held at the Botanical 
Gardens, Edgbaston, last year under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Botanical and Horticultural 
Society, and at a recent meeting, presided over by 
the chairman. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, it was 
decided to hold two similar shows this season, one 
on June 12 and another on July 8. The committee 
is very grateful to those exhibitors who supported 
the shows last year, and will be glad to welcome 
them and others on the dates mentioned. The 
hon. secretaries are Mr. T. Humphreys and Mr. 
W. H. Whitelock. 



The Corruption Bill. — Mr. J. M Hender- 
son, at a recent meeting of the House of 
Conunons, asked the President of the Board 0! 
Trade whether he was aware that, consequent 
upon the provisions of the Prevention of Cor- 
ruption Act, 1906, and the action of various 
trade-associations in making public the pro- 
visions thereof, o£fers of secret commission to 
agents were now being extensively circulated m 
this country from firms writing from abroad, the 
offer in some cases amounting to a very large 
percentage on the amount of the order sent to 
the foreign firms in question, whether he would 
give the matter his attention at the earliest 
possible opportunity. In reply Mr. Lloyd 
George said : My attention has already been 
called to this matter, and a notice was pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Journal for 
February 21 last, in which it was pointed out 
that the acceptance of any ^ch offers fipm 
foreign firms renders agents in this country 
liable to penalties under the Act. I trust that 
the efforts which I understand are being made 
by various associations of British traders to put 
an end to the practice will be successful. 

SURVEYOR'S Institute.— The next meeting 
will be held on Monday, May 13, when a paper 
on " The Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906," 
will be read by Mr. Maijeice L. Gwyer, 
barrister-at-law. The council have accepted an 
invitation from the Scottish Committee of the 
Institution to hold the next coimtry meeting at 
Glasgow on May 23 and 24. Visits have been 
organised to various works and places of 
interest in Glasgow, and the Clyde trustees have 
allowed the use of a steamer for viewing the 
harbour and shipping yards. Various excur- 
sions have also been arranged. An afternoon 
reception will be held in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, on Tues- 
day, June 18, from 4 to 7 p.m. Particulars will 
be issued shoitly. 

Meteorological Notes from Qlasoow.— 

Mr. James Whitton publishes, as in former 
seasons, his meteorological notes and remarks 
upon the weather during 1906, with its general 
effects upon vegetation. These notes are com- 
piled from the records kept at Queen's Park, 
Glasgow. Briefly summing up, it may be 
stated that the promise given by a previous year 
of favourable weather was but partially ful- 
filled, sudden atmospheric changes causing 
much disappointment. A cold spring with a 
disastrous hailstorm in May checked early 
growth, and it was not until June that much 
recovery was noted. Hay crops and cereals 
and root-crops were, on the whole, up to 
average, while most trees and shrubs did well, 
sav« those damaged after growth was started. 
Although the present season seems not so pro- 
mising as last year appeared at first to be, there 
is yet sufficient display of buds to ensure good 
results unless again unexpectedly checked. 

Berlin. — A great international horticultural 
exhibition will be held in Berlin in April, 1909. 
under the auspices of the Verein zur Beforderung 
des Gartenbaues in den preussischen Staaten. All 
enquiries should be addressed to the General 
Secretary of the Society, InvaUden Strassa ^^, 
Berlin. 

The New Zealand International Ex- 
hibition, 1907.— Messrs. SufroN & So.vs, 
Reading, have been informed by ci^jle that they 
have been awarded by the jurors four gold medals 
for their exhibits of samples of their pedigree 
stocks of farm seeds, vegetable seeds, flower seeds, 
Potatos : models of various types of Mangels, 
Swedes, Turnips and vegetables; specimen bunches 
of Grasses for temporary and permanent pastures; 
horticultural requisites, cutlery. &c. 
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The Sekdless Apple.— The following is an 
extract from a " warning " by L. R. Taft, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, addressed to the 
farmers of that State, but of interest to all nursery- 
men, and reprinted in the Wukly Florists' Review : 
"From various sources it has come to me that 
agents of a certain company have been taking 
orders for the seedless Apple, and that many 
farmers and fruit-growers have agreed to take one 
•or more trees at 2 dollars each. They have been 
led to do this by the representation that the fruit, 
in addition to being large in size, handsome in 
•colour, fine of texture, and of delicious fiavour is 
coreless, seedless, and free from the attack of th^ 
codling moth and frosts. I have been watching 
this variety for the last three years, and am 
convinced that it is in every way inferior to our 
common varieties which can be obtained for 10 or 
15 cents each. The State law requires that every 
person selling nursery stock in Michigan shall take 
out a license. Sellers who omit this precaution are 
liable to incur the penalties of the law." 

Qardbninq at the Zoo.— It is pleasant to 
note, in the recently-issued annual report of ihe 
Council of the Zoological Society, a well- 
deserved tribute to the energies of Mr. J. 
YoCNG, garden-superintendent, who has almost 
completed his 27th year of office. During the 
past year the opening of the new section of the 
gardens — part of which accommodated the 
Prince of Wales's collection of Indian animals 
—entailed much work which had to be accom- 
plished in a ?hort time, yet this was successfully 
effected. The new part of th« gardens promises 
to be the most picturesque part of all, and there 
is already a {"oodly show of spring flowers both 
in this and in the older portion of the grounds. 

How TO Study Wild Flowers. By the 
Rev. George Henslow, M.A., &c. — This is the 
third impression of this hand-book, thus proving 
that it has already made its way into popularity. 
The information is clearly, and, of course, accu- 
rately given, and there are many illustrations, 
some of them coloured. While useful to those 
who have no other guide this book will also be 
found serviceable to tutors for reference, and to 
assist them, as the writer says, in •' training the 
young mind in systematic observation and accu- 
rate habits. ' ' The appendix describes the coloured 
plates, and there is an index of the genera of the 
plants mentioned. How to Study Wild Flowers is 
published by the Religious Tract Society, 4, Bou- 
verie Street. 

The Book of the Open Air.— The second 
part of this handsome book is to hand, and 
should please every lover of the country. The 
contents include a diary for May j a paper on 
the ** Making of Scenery," by Edward Cxodd ; 
*' Life-story of a Badger,'* J. C. Tregarthen ; 

Some May Flowers," by Canon Vaughan; 

The Bee Mind," George A. Dewar ; " Story 
of some Pebble Hills," by W. Johnson, &c. As 
these are accompanied by several coloured 
plates from drawings and photos., it will be 
seen that various phases of open-air life are 
considered. The letterpress is light and read- 
able, and encourages the observation, not the 
destruction, of our country-side creatures. 

Natures Own Gardens. Written and illus- 
trated in colour and line by Maud U. Clarke. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co. ; New York : E. P. 
DuTTON & Co.) — Nature's own gardens are, of 
course, those not merely beautiful, but effective 
masses of flowering plants that best lend themselves 
to description and illustration. We are told here 
about some of the flowers that pass in long pro- 
cession through the year, especially through the 
warmer seven months of it, and attention is rightly 
enough called to the inconspicuous beauties as well 
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as to the more showy glories. For coloured illus- 
trations the writer has chosen the bolder treasures ; 
a golden page represents marsh Marigolds and 
bitter Cress, a brown and blue effect is called 
Forget-me-Not. Frankly, the many large plates 
are illustrations of general effects rather than careful 
or minute studies of nature's gardens. The black 
and white sketches found here and there throughout 
the pages are more satisfactory, for accuracy 
of form has not been sacrificed to colour effects. 
The letterpress has no pretensions to being instruc- 
tive. The writer loves her flowers, and would fain 
have others share the admiration that ever rises 
new within herself at, the sight of country-side 
pictures. ' This is comprehensible, and we hope 
readers will not be satisfied without also observing 
for themselves now that yet another book is 
pointing them ill the right direction. We also 
agree that many more of nature's plants might be 
admitted into our own artificial' gardens, but it is 
well to know which to exclude owing to their 
probable rampancy, and also how to group the 
others. To mix Cow Parsnip and other hedge-row 
friends with rose-coloured Phloxes would satisfy 
a love for contrast rather than that of harmony or 
appropriateness, while double red Daisies may not 
look their best by the water-side ainong their wild 
relations. It is somewhat of an infringement in 
Nature's Own Gardens, which we have just been told 
are so perfect. The Anemone wood in April, the 
Bluebell carpet in May. the Cornfield, the Prim- 
rose banks, the summer river — these are all of 
nature's planting (as regards the wild-flowers 
within, of course) — but " when each and all of the 
nature gardens are so lovely in their own particular 
way it is unwise to show partiality, and yet there 
is something dangerously like it, if I say that the 
garden of the Grass-fields in June seems to hold 
the largest possibilities of any. Towards the end 
of the month there is such a flower show that is 
hardly repeated during the year in any other 
situation." Many will quite endorse the writer's 
opinion. 

British Plants. — From the Department of 
Botany of the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory), Cromwell Koad, London, S.W., comes a 
List of British Seed-Plants and Ferns. Those 
who are familiar with the old London catalogue 
will be glad to possess a new list framed in ac- 
cordance with the latest official pronouncement 
at Vienna. It is of no use offering any criticism 
upon a res Judicata, but, at any rate, we may 
point out that one of the main rules laid down 
to be followed is that which prescribes that the 
earliest specific name is henceforth to be adopted, 
no matter under what genus that name was first 
used. In this country we have been in the habit 
of accepting the specific name given by that 
author who first placed the species in the correct 
genus. Finality in this matter is, we fear, un- 
attainable, and uniformity of practice hardly 
less so, but this *' list," prepared by Dr. 
Rendle and Mr. Britten, will, at any rate, 
contribute towards these most desirable objects. 
The arrangement of the orders is that of Bent- 
ham's Handbook, whilst for the limitation of 
genera and species Messrs. Groves* edition of 
Babington^s Manual as the most recent descrip- 
tive British flora has been followed. Cross 
references are made to the l&test editions of 
(i) Beniham's Handbook) (ii) Hooker's Students' 
Flora ; and (iii) Babington' s Manual in those 
cases where the name adopted in the present 
list does not correspond with that in one or other 
of the books just mentioned. This must have 
been a troublesome piece of work, and one beset 
with pitfalls, for, without critical comparison of 
type specimens — not always practicable — it is, 
we suppose, quite impossible to avoid error, and 
to assert positively that any given name is actu- 
ally synonymous with that proposed by some 
former authority. To illustrate the plan fol- 



lowed by the compilers, we may say that 
Clematis Vitalba, which heads the list, is adopted 
by all the authorities, and, therefore, no cross 
reference is required, but Thalictrum majus, 
of Crantx, has the figures I. and II. placed after 
it to show that the same plant is included under 
Thalictrum minus in (i) Bentham, and (ii) 
Hooker. In the old London catalogues the 
species were all numbered consecutively, which 
greatly facilitated the arrangement of the speci- 
mens in the herbarium. In the present list only 
the genera are numbered, but as a rule not the 
species. Within the limits of some of the 
genera, however, the species are sonoetimes 
numbered, as in Sedum, the species of which 
are numbered from one to eleven. In CEnanthe 
no numbers are affixed to the species, and so 
with many others. We have not discovered the 
reason for this diversity of practice. After all, 
general usage and convenience will prevail over 
the rules of strict priority, at least for some 
generations to come. We can hardly imagine, 
for instance, the conr.mon white Water Lily be- 
ing generally called Castalia alba, a name pro- 
posed by Greene as lately as 18^, or that the 
common yellow Water Lily will henceforth be 
generally known as Nymphaea lutea, or that the 
Winter Aconite will henceforth be known as 
Cammarum hyemale of Greene. These changes 
may be quite justifiable from some points of 
view: we are not attempting to dispute their 
legitimacy, but they are certainly inexpedient, 
and their most appropriate place would be 
among the list of synonyms, with an indication 
of the date. A list of the kind prepared 
by Dr. Rendle and Mr. Britten is most 
serviceable, and will, we hope, save much 
time and research to future students, who 
will be able to devote themselves more com- 
pletely to the study of the plants themselves, 
and less to the unravelling of the opinions and 
practices of those who wrote about them in past 
times. In sa3ring this, we by no means wish to 
derogate from the importance of historical 
research, which, arid though it looks, is often 
fascinating, but to emphasise the fact that for 
the average student it is of more importance to 
study the plant itself, and of less value to dis- 
inter the ancient literature relating to it. 

The Elks Horn Fern (Platyoerium 
ALOiooRNE).~All Fern cultivators are familiar 
with this species, with its broad, sterile fronds 
placed in a different plane from that of the much- 
lobed fertile fronds, which bear their spores on the 
lower surface. M. Poisson, in the Bulletin o/th$ 
Botanical Society of France, describes and figures a 
case in which the ordinarily sterile frond bears 
spores upon its upper surface and is directed 
upward. 

Plants of the Holy Land.— A new work 
entitled The Flowers and Trees of Palestine, by 
Miss Augusta A. Temple, is announced for 
early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will contain a description of the flora of the 
country, with some 40 photographic illustra- 
tions of the chief examples mentioned and a full 
glossary of plant names. 

Slugs. — M. H. du Buysson, as cited in the 
Moniteur du Jardinier, speaks very highly of the 
use of sulphate of iron, green vitriol. The crjrstals 
are scattered freely on the soil. The result is that 
the slugs are annihilated and the plants uninjured. 

• 

Seedless Cocoa Nut.— Whatever may be 

said in favour of seedless Apples we imagine that 
seedless Cocoa Nuts would not appeal to anyone 
but the pure botanist. He at least would be 
interested in the figures and description given of 
these productions in the Agricultural News, pub- 
lished in Barbados. 
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National Fruit-Orowcri' Fed 

The annual general meeting will bu held at tlie 
Royal Horticullural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minsier, oti Monday,' May 6, 1907, at 3 p.m. In 
addition to the routine business to be Hiscbarged, 
Mr. E. S. Salmon will read a paper on "The 
American Gooaebetiy-mildew in England : the 
Present Stale of Affairs," Lantern slide illus- 
Iraiions of the appearance of diseased Goosetjerry 
ihoots and fruit wilt be given. A discussion uill 
talie place on the bearing o( the above question on 
the proposal to form a sub-department of the Board 
of Agriculture, Tbesubject of " Damage by Wild 
Birds ' ' will be introduced by Mr. F. Smith. 

Alkkandri*.— The Horticultural Society of 
this town is in a flourishing slate, owing lo the 
xeal of Judge Sandars, the president, and the 
interest taken in the matter by the English Colony 
and many of the Egyptian residents, including M. 
MoNFRONT, the superintendent of the municipal 
parkff and gardens. The treasurer ia Mr. P. W. 
Carver, the head of one of tbe large cotton 
mercantile houses. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the show, which opened on the 20ih 
ult.. was the series of beds of Tom Thumb. Phlox 
Drummondi, exhibited by M. Monfkont. 

Mn. McDonald.— We are informed that Mr. 
Donald McDonald has retired from the position 
he has held for over 30 years with Messrs. James 
Carter & Co. He leaves with the good wishes of 
all at Holhorn and was the recipient of some 
handsome presents. He will still reside a( Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 



VEBETJiBLES. 

CII.STARD AND BUSH VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 

The Custard Marrow ia a delicious vegetable 
in season from June to November, and with the 
Custard I have bracketed the Bush, for though 
quite distinct in flavour, they are somewhat 
similar in growth. They should both be cooked 
and eaten when in a young state and before the 
■eeds mature. Many persons grow the ordi- 
nary Marrow merely for its siie, and when 
coolted if is cut up, and, of course, for market 



supplies it is very useful, because it is capable 
of standing much rough usage. For home sup- 
plies, however, the smaller Marrows are far pre- 
ferable to the ordinary vegetable Marrow and 
quite superior in flavour. Most of the Ci'stard 
and Bush Marrows are compact growers, but 
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AURICULA MISS BERKELEY. 

This variety of Alpine Auricula is an advance 
on any previous variety of the white-centred 
type. It is rather curious that all the white- 
centred varieties have purple, maroon purple, 
lilac, or bluish tints, while the yellow centred 
varieties are all of crimson, reddish crimson, and 
red of various shades. They all h*ve shaded 
edges, whether they are gold-coloured ot white, 
and there ought to be no powder on the flowers, 
such as is always present on what the fancieis 
term the " show " Auriculas. The variety Mias 
Berkeley is one of a large number of seedlings 
raised by Mr, J. Douglas by crossing a variety 
named Teviotdale with a mor« recent seedling. 
It gives a bold truss of flowers on quite an er-ecl, 
stout stem, which requires no support. The 
corolla (pip) has a white circular centre ; th« 
margin is of maroon-pUrple at the centre, iihad- 
ing off to a paler tint at the margin. 

These Alpine Auriculas are vigorous growers, 
and welt adapted for planting on the north side 
of a rock garden, or the front row of a her- 
baceous border. The plants may either be set out 
singly oi in groups of thigse, or as many as a 
dozen may be put in a group. The flowers are 
not so large in size as those grown in flower 
. pots in greenhouses or frames, but the colours 
are richer and deeper. The Auricula does not 
need a very rich soil, nor any special mixiure. 
All that is required is a good loam, with a 
fourth part decayed manure, and some leaf- 
mould, with a little sand to keep the compost 
open, if it is not already of a sandy nature. 



proved Custard, has 
i a great cropper. I 
have grown several distinct types from seeds 
obtained from the Continent, and they were re- 
markable for their free growth and large leaves. 
Many persons provide' too rich a rooting 



both the Bush and the Custard varieties were 
obtaiued by planting in the open and giving 
each plant a little decayed manure and leaving a 
good space for watering. The Bush forms can 
be grown somewhat closely together, and in hot 
weather they greatly benefit by sprinklings of 
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water ^ven late in the day. This keeps down 
red spider, one of the most troublesome pests 
of these plants. For an early crop in frames, 
these small Marrows are most suitable. Much 
heat is not ret^uired, and the plants resent too 
close a treatment, which causes failure in the 
setting of the blossoms. Given ample ventila- 
tion, good fruits may be cut in a few weeks from 
the time the seeds are sown. To obtain a suc- 
cession, three sowings should be made, making 
the last sowing late in June. The plants will 
require some protection at night-time in the late 
autumn. Plants raised from seeds sown in 
May or June, and planted out, will give a full 
summer crop, and will, providing some food, 
sucli ^s liquid manure, be given them, furnish 
fruits till the bines are cut down by frost in 
the autumn. 

Both the Bush and the Custard Marrows should 
be cut before the seeds harden ; indeed, many 
persons cut them before the seeds are formed. 
They are best cooked whole. Bush Marrows are 
green, white, or yellow, and the fruits are often 
produced close to the centres of the plants. 
They are also known, as Cluster Marrows. Cut 
in haiv^^^ filled with finely-chopped, highly-sea- 
soned^ meat, an,d cooked they make a capital 
dish, "for gardens limited in size, the Bush 
"varieties are most suitable on account pf their 
compact growth and free-bearing qualities. G, 
Wythci. 



DAFFODILS AT DITTON. 

Being reminded by Messrs. Barr & Sons that 
the Daffodils at Ditton were in their full beauty, 
we accepted their invitation to view them, for 
although we have for several seasons past jour- 
oeyed to Ditton at Daffodil season, it has always 
been an outing of pleasure, and that notwith- 
standing the somewhat :Mvere climatic condi- 
tions we have generally experienced. The wind 
has always seemed to whistle over the neigh- 
bouring railway bank, as though its one object 
was to shake the countless spear-like leaves and 
to set the heads a-nodding. The Daffodil has 
not only to *' take the winds of March with 
beauty," but also the showers of April as well : 
still the Narcissus in its reason of flowering is 
more independent of fair weather than most 
flowers; its bulb contains a store of food ready 
for assimilation, and its pollen is admirably 
protected from the rain by its coronet. The 
differences of this latter organ in the various 
flowers are remarkable, and to it the. flower owes 
much of its charm, but what it exactly represents 
is a matter of question. As the prevailing 
colour is yellow, the statement that it represents 
an additional series of barren stamens may 
perhaps be the true one ; at any rate, there can 
be no question but that its principal function 
is protection of the pollen from rain. Even m 
the Poet*9 Daffodil the brightly-coloured " eye ' 
acts as a little gutter to exclude the wet. In this 
section we find the beautiful bright red which 
has been worked by the hybridist into the yellow 
of the bigger crowned flowers, and the loveliest 
shades of orange, apricot, and deep lemon are 
found in such varieties as Peach, Lucifer, 
Gloria Mundi, and Firebrand, some set in a 
wiiite and others in a creamy-white perianth. 
The purest white of all is found in the starry 
segments of the true Narcissus—N. poeticus, 
which has received its share of attention in the 
matter of improvement ; and one of the very 
finest is Cassandra, tall and robust of habit, and 
with large, spreading segments encircling a 
broad rim of fiery red-r—a great advance from the 
pld Pheasant's Eye. Later raised novelties in 
the same section are Dante, Horace, and The 
Bride, all great improvements of the type. In 
contrast to fhe tiny rim of the Poet's Narcissus 
is the relatively huge trumpet of the large 
crowned or Magni-coronati section, some, as in 
the variety King Alfred, all yellow, others, such 
as the' peerless Weardale Perfection, being 
white and yellow ; and still others, such as 



in th^ magnificent Peter Barr and the newer 
Mrs. George H. Bafr, having almost all the 
yellow eliminated from both the perianth and 
trumpet, so that the flower is an albino. The 
hybridist has evolved flowers intermediate in 
form in all stages from the tiny crown to the 
biggest trumpet, and has indeed broken down 
all barriers between the various sections. 

One of the first varieties we noticed was the 
beautiful bi-colour Madame Plemp, a fine bold 
flower that holds itself well erect, and displays 
its golden trumpet to aidvantage. Duke of 
Bedford was almost over, for it is one of the 
earliest of the large trumpet varieties. 

Near by was Peach, with its apricot-coloured 
crown set in a white perianth ; and Catherine 
Spurrell, with citron-yellow cup. Sprightly is 
a sturdy flower with golden yellow trumpet, a 
cheap but- good variety. Monarch still ranks as 
one' of the best of the large yellow trumpet 
Daffodils, and in its size and form accompanied 
with substance has much merit. It was raised 
at Surbiton, as was also Lord Roberts, which 
may be described as a glorified Emperor. 
Mention must also be made of Duchess of West- 
minster, not new certainly, but one of the very 
choicest of the Leedsii type, a general favourite 
and one largely grown for market purposes. 
In the younger flowers the tube is tinged with 
orange, that contrasts well with the white 
petals. A very early flowering variety is Black- 
well, of the incomparabilis type, with fluted 
cup, • a flower that teftiains fresh for a long 
time when cut. We pass by the big Glory of 
Leiden, and notice the *' Queen " of the white 
trumpet Daffodils, Madame de Graaff, a variety 
within the easy reach of all purchasers. All 
its attributes are good, and there are few Daffo- 
dils more beautiful. Another standard variety 
is J. B. M. Camm, a bi-colur flower, of ex- 
quisite and refined shape. It is admirable for pot 
culture, and is free-flowering either in pots or in 
beds. Commander is an old variety, but must 
not be neglected on that account, for it is still 
one of the best of the incomparabilis type. 
Ariadne is a beautiful flower with a beautiful 
name. It has gained numerous awards. Flower- 
ing early, it displays an open, soft lemon- 
coloured cupL in a perianth of ivory whiteness. 
King Alfred we have already mentioned as a large 
trumpet flower, and it is to be recommended for 
stiff, damp soils, where it grows to an immense 
size. It may best be described as a glorified 
maximus. Then there were also noticed Cleo- 
patra, Seraphim, Eileen Mitchell of the droop- 
ing triandrous section, with reflexed perianth 
of snowy whiteness ; Maggie May, a white Sir 
Watkin ; Egret, George Philip Haydon, a fine 
yellow trumpet Daffodil, new in 1905, sturdy in 
every respect, and shaded soft yellow ; C. H. 
Curtis, also new, very pretty in the cup, which 
expands in a broad rim ; Royal Star, with 
flattened eye tinged with red ; Cloth of Gold, 
Shakespeare, Strongbow, Sabrina, and a host of 
others. 

In a wind-scieened portion of the nursery are 
the seedlings, and with what eagerness are they 
watched to :?ee if some new flower of merit has 
opened ! But novelty raising does not result in 
so many rewards as formerly, not that good 
things are lacking, but that it is difficult to 
surpass those already in existence. Thus in the 
seed beds we noticed many fine varieties, but 
being most of them like existing \ypes they 
would probably be passed over. Still some 
show great promise, notably a big yellow 
trumpet Daffodil, of great strength in flower 
and foliage, and another with a short tube that 
is frilled to a remarkable degree. Then we also 
noticed one that seemed an improved Gloria 
Mundi, with a magnificent coloured tube. But 
as all the seedlings are unnamed, we must watch 
for their advent when presented for award 
before the recognised societies, when their merits 
will be duly considered and their points com- 
pared with flowers of standard form. Messrs. 
Barr's latest success is in Corallina, a descrip- 
tion of which appears in our last issue (p. 273K 



Uti CORRESPONDENCE. 

(r/M Ediiof does not hold himulf responsibU /or Um 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Fruit Qrowcrs and Bad Debts. — /^ 

meeting, largely attended by market gardeners 
of the district, was held at Pershore recetntty to 
see what was possible in the way of co-operatibii 
and to discuss Uie desirability of forming an 
association to protect their interests. The chair^^ 
man of the I*ershor« Traders' Association pte^ 
sided, and some interesting addresses were 
delivered. Mr. S. Hosgood, a leading;' solicitor 
m the town, in the course of an> interesting 
^)eech, said that no pest caused greater dama|f0 
to the grower than the commission &gent pest* 
who obtained large quantities of goods and 
never paid for them. He instanced a caso 
where a grower who had spent £65 on labour oa 
the crop sent a consignment amounting to about 
£60 to an agent in Scotland, who never paid for 
them. The agent had given the usual banker's 
reference on his note heading, and .on this refer* 
ence growers seemed to place an enormous 
amount of confidence — a confidence altogether 
undeserved. It was, however, perfectly eaw 
for growers to protect themselves. He aa» 
vocated the drawing up of a white list 
and a black list, but they must have a 
committee of growers in the district. There 
were any number of commission agents 
who were above suspicion, and they would be 
glad to see the unscrupulous turned out of the 
fold. Mr. H. H. Phelps, ex-president of the 
Birmingham Fruit and Potato Association* 
speaking as a salesman, said all honest dealers 
deprecated the presence of the dishonest in 
their xnidst. He urged, however, that growers 
must be fair to salesmen. He favoured the 
preparation of a black list. Mr. G. F. Hooper 
spoke against the practice of local salesmen 
sending out price liMs early in the season. If 
the prices therein were low they remained all the 
season. Mr. W. T. Gardner remarked that an 
association of gardeners could do excellent work 
in many ways, and particularly in the matter of 
railway rates. Further interesting discussion 
followed. Eventually it was decided to form 
a gardeners* association as part of the traders* 
association. If it reaches large proportions a 
separate society will be established. There 
should be no difficulty in this matter, but the 
gardeners of the Vale are notoriously bad at 
combination. It may be that there is still a 
large amount of trade jealousy, but I think this 
is gradually dying out now that a different class 
of gardeners ere coming into the district. There 
has been a market gardeners' association at 
Evesham for some years, but so tar as I know 
it has never seriously taken up matters of this 
kind. Perhaps the example of Pershore may 
spur them up. H., April .?/, tgo^, 

••Good Kino Hcnrv.** — ^This plant is Cheno- 
podium Bonus-Henricus, and is widely known 
as Mercury or Lincolnshire Spinach. It is an 
excellent vegetable from April till June. Its 
value has been recently brought to my notice 
by a medical gentleman, who thinks most highly 
of it in cases where ^inach or similar vege* 
tables are required. Many years ago I grew 
this plant in Lincolnshire, and it is grown in 
most gardens in that and the adjoining counties. 
The plant is a perennial, a native of Britain, 
and found in many parts of Europe. At this 
season the young shoots are cut and tied in 
bundles for ccoking. Later, when the ^oots 
age, the leaves are gathered like Spinach and 
cooked in the same way. The plant is easily 
grown from seeds sown in the spring in good, 
deeply dug soil. The plants should be kept 
well thinned. In cottage gardens it is mostly 
grown by dividing the plants early in the spring, 
and these soon give new growths for cutting the 
same season. G. W. 

Fritillaria impcrialis. — Amongst the many 
early flowers that adorn the garden at this time 
of year, the above species is a very grand object, 
aad it seems to be exceptionally fioriferous this 
year. Mine are very fine just now, having 
between 300 and 400 heads of bloom, and some 
of them are 4 feet high, mostly red varieties; 
the yellow ones appear more delicate, for they 
seem to diminish. I have two or three other 
colours. Maxima is altogether larger in flower 
and stature, and another with buff-coloured 
flowers is attractive. The variegated .plants da 
not flower so freely. /. C. 
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BiRQ^. AMD BuDS.-*BuUfiDcbes. b^ive again 
been busy with the fruit buds in these gardens 
since early in the year. They particularly attacked 
two standard trees of Plum and Damson, and 
would have done much damage had they not been 
prevented ; but the trees have since been laden with 
blossom. They also attacked . slightly the wall 
trees. During a few days when things were quiet 
i^ the walled gardens a bird was noticed, but not 
until a number of fat Pear buds had been 
destroyed. After spraying with the Wobum w^i 
the buds were not attacked. Bush fruits have bc^en 
scarc^y touched, although not protected in any 
way. G. H, Head, Kingsaon, Taunton, 

Pruning OR Non-Prunino Fruit Trees. — 

Although I agree with '* Moderate Pniner ** that 
demonstrations of the value of pruning of fruit 
trees may be needless now, yet in advising the 
planting of certain sets of Apple trees at Wisley 
ior purposes of pruning or non-pruning demon- 
stration, I had in mind the fact that the Wisley 
Gardens are intended specially as a school of 
horticulture, and as such it is of the first im- 
portance that the students there should be 
provided with means of fully testing the merits 
or demerits of pruning, as is ordinarily prac- 
tised. Mr. Udale has shown how natural 
it is that non-primed trees should in time 
become larger than are primed trees. He 
also shows that it is the annually pruned trees 
which, after all, do produce the greatest quan- 
tity of wood over a series of years, because the 
annual stimulus to produce new wood ex- 
cites root action, a stimulus that in time 
becomes deficient with non-pruned trees ; hence, 
although wood shoots are dense, both leafage 
and fruits are smaller than is the case with those 
products on properly pruned trees. It is well 
known that whilst a non-pruned tree may pro- 
duce in double or treble numbers about the 
same weight of fruit as a pruned tree, yet 
that from the latter has the advantage of 
being of much greater market-value because of 
^eater size and finish, and in addition has not 
in any appreciable degree created so great a 
strain on the tree's reproductive powers, rela- 
tively because the production of pulp is not so 
exhaustive as seeds, cores, or stones, which re- 
quire the highest efforts of the plant. A. D. 

^ Butter (Wax) Beans. — A contribution, 
signed F. Af., on this subject, appeared in your 
fssue of Julv 7 last. I am not aware of any pro- 
gress make in this country in connection 
with Butter Beans, although, as a vegetable, 
they take a very favourable position abroad. 
I hiave had a long personal experience in this 
country with this delicious vegetable, delicious if 
rightly prepared, and not merely on the popular 
•• plain boiled " method. The Bean, if care- 
fully dressed, is relativel)r on a level in its season 
with the popular Seakale in the early months of the 
year. As the planting season is now on. and will 
continue until the end of May, plantings may be 
made for succession. In the more important Ger- 
man catalogues, there appear fully a dozen varie- 
ties of Butter Beans, both dwarf and runner sorts. 
The finest variety, as found by many years' ex- 
perience at my hands, is the "Flageolet " 
among that series, and it exists ia both dwarf 
and runner sorts. When the crop is ready for 
gathering during August and September, it has 
a very attractive appearance on the bine. The 
preparation for table consists in cutting ofif the tops 
and tails, and carefully removing any side strings. 
Then tie the Beans whole into small bundles like 
Asparagus, place them for about 20 minutes in 
boiling water, with a little salt added, until quite 
tender ; strain them thoroughly, and place tnem 
lengthwise in a vegetable dish, with^a/^ raspings. 
Pour over '* oiled " (not the more popular melted) 
butter and thus serve. H, H, R, 
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FAILURE OF NURSERYMAN. 

The firtt meeting of tba creditors interested under the faHure 
of George Edward Poole, 9, Oakfield Place, Clifton, and of 
Warwick Nurseries, Warwick Road, Redlands, Bristol, Nur> 
seryman, was held on the 85th uh. The sumnuury of 
accounts showed liabilities amounting to £848 and assets 
estimated to produce £A)6 after deducting preferential 
claims, thus leaving a deficiency of £836. According to the 
observations of the official receiver, debtor, who is 97 years 
of age, began business in 1904 -with a capital of £3A), of 
which £896 was paid for the business. He attributed his 
insolvency to want of capital, and stated that he spent too 
much upon the erection ot greenhouses without having con- 
trol of sufficient money to pay for them or to carry on the 
business. 



B07AL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

Apsil aO,— The Royal Horticultural Hall was 
again well £lled with exhibits at the meeting on 
Tuesday last. In addition to the Orchids, Dafio- 
dils, and other exhibits before the comipittees 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, there 
was the annual display of Auriculas and other 
Primulas shown under the auspices of the 
National Auricula & Primula Society 
(Southern Section), a report of which will be 
found in another column. 

The Orchid Committee recommended awards 
which included one Botanical Certificate, three 
First-Class Certificates, and four Awards of 
Merit. 

The Floral Committee's awards consisted of 
one Award of Merit to a new winter-flowering 
Carnation, and a similar award to a variety 
of Cydonia japonica. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee did 
not recommend an award to any novelty. 

The Narcissus Committee recommended two 
Awards of Merit to new Daffodils, and a similar 
award to a new Tulip. 

The best and most novel exhibit in the show 
was one of Gloiiosa Rothschildiana, shown in 
a growing condition by the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, which was appropriately awarded 
a Silver-Gilt Lindley Medal, the Lindley Medal 
being one specially reserved for the encourage- 
ment of good cultivation. 

In the afternoon a lecture on " Amateurs, and 
Horticultural Law** was delivered by Mr. H. 
Morgan Veitch. 

rioral Committee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq. (Chairman) ; and 
Messrs. C. T. Druery, Geo. Nicholson, J no. 
Green, T. W. Turn«r, W. Thompson, M. J. 
James, C. E. Shea, C. E. Pearson, R. C. Not- 
cutt, H. J. Cutbush, W. Howe, R. Hooper 
Pearson, C. Dixon, E. T. Cook, E. H. Jenkins, 
and P. W. Barr. 

A magnificent group of Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison Carnations was contributed by C. F. 
Raphael, Esq., Porter's Place, Shenley, Herts. 
(gr. Mr. A. Grubb). The plants were all of a 
pink-flowered variety, and some of them bore 
as many as ten good flowers. The exhibit re- 
presented first-class cultivation. (Silver-Gilt 
Flora Medal.) 

The Hon. Walter Rothschild, Tring Park, 
Tring (gr. Mr. A. Dye), made a charming ex- 
hibit with the beautiful Gloriosa Rothschildi- 
ana, which formed a whole-page illustration in 
our issue for May 23, 1903, p. 323. The method 
of dispLa}ring the flowers was novel and natural, 
the plants being trained on arches of trellis 
work and planted in boxes, from which the 
arches sprung. The culture of the plants was 
all that could be desired, for they were crowded 
with the beautiful Lily-like crimson flowers, and 
exhibited luxuriant growths; a carpeting of 
moss on the boxes and an edging of the w^ite 
Astilbe furnished a pleasine finish to the dis- 
play. (Silver-Gilt Lindley Medal.) 

Messrs. Robert Veitch &. Son, Exeter, ex- 
hibited sprays of interesting plants in flower. 
The yellow -flowered Sophora tetraptera, with 
Acacia-like foliage ; Myosotidium nobile and its 
white form ; Sutherlandia frutescens, a red 
leguminous flower with pinnate foliage; Rho- 
dodendron Luscombe's Seedling, and magnifi- 
cent sprays of Erica Veitchii x. 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, made an imp>05ing exhibit of 
forced shrubs and ornamental flowering trees. 
Tall plants at the back of Pyrus Malus flori- 
bunda and Cerasus pseudo-cerasus J. H. Veitch 
overhung smaller pUnts of Wistarias, Hydran- 
geas, Peaches. Cherries, and Rhododendrons, 
finishing in the foreground with the floriferous 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis, and the pretty- 
leaved Eurya. A separate group comprised 
choice indoor-flowering plants. Cinerarias, 
Kalanchoe Felthamensis, tiny plants of Exacum 
macranthum, a choice example of Medinilla 
magnifica and other equally beautiful subjects. 
(Silver-Gilt Flora MedaL) 

J. C. Tremayne, Esq., Heligan, Mevagissey 
(gr. Mr. S. Jordan), showed Rhododendrons, 
Camellias and Roses from the open. The Roses 
were remarkably fine, and included the varieties 
Catherine Mermet and Niphetos. 



'< Messrs. Pajdi. k Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, showed sprays of interesting and un- 
common plants. Caragana jubatct 'is a curious 
leguminous floweci produced, v^n the -old apiny 
branches ; Arbutus proceca has its- inflorescence 
in a dense terminal spiJwt Larix Koraensis is 
supposed to be new to gardens ; Illicium religio- 
sum has white strap-sb^ped petals^ There were 
also some fine Rhododendrons such as Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam and Helen Schxuffner; Exo- 
chordas, a pretty hybrid- Musk Rose named 
Snowstorm, and several other plants of interest. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Lord Aldsxham, Elstree House, Elstree (gr. 
Mr. E. Beckett), displayed sprays of flowering 
and pretty-barked trees and shrubs from the rich 
collection at Elstree. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. J. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Surrey, contributed a group of forced shrubs, in 
which the standard Lilacs, Wistarias, Weigelas, 
and dwarf plants of Rhododendron molle were 
pretty features. (Silver Floral Medal.) 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Lowfidd Nurseries, 
Crawley, exhibited sprays of flowering shrubs, 
and of ornamental leaved shrubs, as well as 
species of Pyrus, &c., in pots. Messrs. Cheal 
exhibited a weeping vanety of the Japanese 
Cherry, under the name of Prunus pseudo- 
cerasus pendula Chealii! (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
London, S.E., staged a group of ornamental- 
leaved Acers (Maples), interspersed with a few 
plants of showy Clematis, and edged with a 
border of Eurya latifolia. Some large Pansies 
were also displayed in the exhibit. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Thos. Cripps & Son, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, filled one corner of the Hall with a bank 
of fancy-leaved Maples of the palmatum and 
japonicum sections, and ornamental Vines, with 
a few other subjects, such as Panicum plicatum, 
Euonymus latifolius, and Eurya intermingled. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. H. B. May & Sons, Upper Edmonton, 
London, displayed a good strain of herbaceous 
Calceolarias, choice crested and plumose varie- 
ties of hardy Ferns, Vitis heterophylla, the pink 
Verbena Miss Willmott, and a number of 
bunches of Zonal Pelargoniums. (Silver E^ank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, staged well-flowered plants of Metro- 
sideros (the Bottle-brush tree), Gerbera Jame- 
soni, Schizanthus Wisetonensis, a very large- 
flowered Abutilon named Triumph, Erica. 
Cavendishii, and the trailing Lotus peiiorhyncus. 

Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High Holborn, Lon- 
don, exhibited a semi-circular fnroup of Cinera- 
rias, arranged on the ground floor. Plants of 
the stellate type wore placed at the back, and 
others formed two small groups near the front, 
the rest of the exhibit being composed of ap- 
proved varieties of the florists' or large-flowering 
strain. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, ex- 
hibited Roses both as plants in pots and as 
cut flowers. The rambling varieties in pots 
were capital, and included the new Hiawatha, a 
single crimson flower with white centre ; the 
better-known Ladv Gay, &c. A new Rambler, 
apparently from Germany, is named Tausend- 
schon. ' It is distinct from the usual typ>e, the 
flowers being very large, semi-double or double, 
and of a most pleasing shade of soft rose. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. W. PAul & Sons, Waltham Cross 
Nurseries, Herts, had a very attractive exhibit 
of Roses in |>ots, among which we noticed a 
distinct Polyantha variety named Aennchen 
Miiller, as shown, about 2^ feet high, with rich 
coral-pink coloured flowers, in which the petals 
are somewhat convolute, the margins being 
rolled underneath. The flowers are much less 
fugitive than those of most varieties of this type. 
Messrs. Paul also showed the Rambler Tausend- 
schon (mentioned in the note of previous ex- 
hibit), and many others. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Ben. R. Cant & Sons, Colchester, 
exhibited Roses, having standard plants of Tea 
varieties, and pillar plants at the back, with an 
assortment of choice blooms in boxes and vases 
in the front. Mme. Jules Grolez was shown 
fine as a standard, and amongst the best cut 
blooms were those of Marquise Litta, Mme. Me- 
laine Soupert, Grace Darling, Mme. Ravary» 
and Papa Lambert. (Silver Flora Medal.) 
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Ht. Oko. MotTNT, Canterbury, again ezhi- 
bited Roses in the very best style. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. S. Bide & Sons, Alraa Nursery, 
Famham, showed their new H.T. Rose Queen 
of Spain. The colour is a pale suffusion of 
rose. * 

Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, displayed 
the scarlet Rose Richnrond and a bowl of the 
pink Carnation Enchantress. 
^Messrs. W. CtrrausH & Sons, Highgate Nur- 
series, London, N., showed some excellently- 
flowered plants of Carnation Robert Craig, bas- 
kets of Verbenas Princess of Wales, and F. A. 
Bevan, the latter a new pale-pink variety ; Roses 
Mrs. F. W. FUght and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush; 
and, as a separate exhibit, a miscellaneous col- 
lection of Alpine and other hardy flowers, with 
dwarf, showy-flowered shrubs. A beautiful 
specimen of the white Rhododendron cesteria- 
num is deserving of mention, and other good 
things seen were Ledum palustre, Crinodendron 
Hookeri, with red globular flowers on a long 
stalk ; hardy species of Cypripediums, &c. (Sil- 
ver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell ft Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
against exhibited bunches of Zonal Pelargoniums 
and a few of the choicer show varieties. They 
had also bunches of Primula obconica flowers 
tastefully arranged in glass vases with Adian- 
tum Fern. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. V. N. Gauntlett & Co., Ltd!, Chid- 
dingfold, Surrey, staged some feeely flowered 
Azaleas, and a few hardy flowers. Azalea 
Omurasaki, as its name implies, is of Japanese 
origin ; its spotted flowers are tinted a pleasing 
lilac-blue, an uncommon shade. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B., and 
Bifarka Tey, Essex, showed named varieties of 
Pansies and Violas, some brilliant Anemones 
of the Giant French strain, and improved kinds 
of Primula Sieboldi. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Nursery, En- 
field, Middlesex, exhibited his improved variety 
of Phlox canadensis, and cut spikes of Er3rthro- 
niums, including E. Watsoni, £. giganteum, 
and E. revolutum. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Kilnfield Nur- 
series, Colchester, had many uncommon hardy 
?lants in flower, and an assortment of Narcissi, 
'ulips, and other spring-flowering bulbs. Many 
interesting Fritillarias were noticed. F. recurva 
has red flowers borne on terminal spikes ; F. li- 
banorica is a curious green-flowered species, hav- 
ing a tall, many-flowered spike. We also noted 
Lewisia Tweedii, Iris pumila, Aubrietias, &c. 

Mr. Geo. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed 
seasonable hardy plants in flower, showy trusses 
of Rhododendrons, and Daffodils in variety. 
(Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants., 
showed an excellent batch of plants of Iris 
pumila, amongst other hardy flowers. 

Exhibits of hardy plants were also shown 
by the Misses Hopkins, Barming, Kent ; Messrs. 
Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent Garden ; the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford 
(Bronze Flora Medal) ; Messrs. Geo. Jackman & 
Son, Woking, Surrey ; Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Ltd.^ Feltharo, Middlesex; and the Misses E. 
& M. Kipping, Hutton, Essex. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lin- 
colnshire, staged vases of brilliant scarlet Ane- 
mones, amongst which was a large form of 
Anemone fulgens ; the double scarlet-flowered 
King of Scarlets, some of the large French Ane- 
mones in several colours, with a few Fritil- 
larias, &c. 

Mr. Geo. Kerswell, Exeter, again displayed 
boxes containing the beautiful blue Gentiana 
acaulis. 

Lord Howard de Walden, Audley End, Saff- 
ron Waldon (gr. Mr. James Vert), exhibited two 
dozen plants of Schizanthus Wisetonensis that 
exhibited good culture. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, showed bowls of Lily-of -the- Valley, 
Tulips, Daffodils, and Anemones grown in moss 
fibre. 

Awards of Merit. 

Carnation Jtssica. — This is another of the 
winter-flowering, or tree, tjrpe, but, contrary to 
the many self-coloured varieties that have gained 
Awards recently, "Jessica" has white flowers, 
flaked with scarlet. The blooms are of large 
size, somewhat flat in form, and almost scent- 
less. Nevertheless, it is a very pretty variety. 
Shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush h Sons. 



Py^i^^[C^oma1Japomcck^ln»ni^,-^l^i is not 
a new variety, l)ui is certainly the deepest-col* 
oured form of, this jpopular plant. Shown by 
Lord Aldenha&I. . 

NarciBStiB Oommittee. 

Present: H. B. May, Esq. (Chairman); and 
Messrs. J. T. Bennett P6e. R. Sydenham, Rev. 
J. Jacobs, W. A. MUner, J. Pope, W. T. Ware, 
Chas. Dawson, Alex W. J. Wilson, E. A. 
Bowles, P. R. Barr, W. Poupart, E. Willmott, 
Jas. Walker, C. T. Digby, A. Kingsmill, W. F. 
M. Copeland, F. W. Curfey, S. Eugene Bourne, 
J. D. Pearson, G. Reuthe, R. W. Wallace, G. W. 
Leak, and Chas. H. Curtis (hon. sec.). 

One of the finest collections of Narcissi ever 
staged at an exhibition was shown on Tuesday 
last by Miss E. Willmott, Great Warley, Essex. 
This collection contained not merely the finest 
novelties of the day, but also many seei^lings of 
great promise. We will mention a few of the 
choicer kinds, but before doing so, may refer 
to the fine effect made by showing many flowers 
of each variety with a great lengUi of stem, and 
arranging them with perfect taste. We noted 
Duchess of Wellington, a very fine white ajax 
kind ; Almira, poeticus ; Countess of Strath- 
more, a handsome white ajax with creamy trum- 
pet ; Diana, a fine flower of the Leedsi 
type ; Lady Margaret Boscawen, in splendid con- 
dition; Countess Visconti, a giant bicolor of 
Queen of Spain type; Count Visconti, a self 
yellow of the same type, both distinct and beau- 
tiful; White Sergeant, a drooping, white ajax 
with sulphury trumpet; Rochester, a big poeti- 
cus ; Sihon, a giant bicolor ajax ; Will Scarlet 
and Lucifer, with brilliant orange scarlet crown 
and cup respectively ; White Queen, King Al- 
fred, Robert Berkeley (a fine bicolor of Sir Wat- 
kin torm). (Gold Medal.) 

Mr. J. Walker, Thame, Oxqn, had a small 
group, m which several of the double incompara- 
bilis kinds were to be seen, Primrose Phoenix 
being one of the most notable. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
had a very good lot of flowers of such kinds as 
H. J. Veitch (yellow ajax), Van Waveren*s Giant, 
Laura (rich golden ajax), Victoria, J. Pope, &c. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson & Sons, Lowdham, 
Notts, stapled a choice assortment, including 
Lucifer, King Alfred, Lady Margaret Boscawen, 
Hadsock's Pride (fine bicolor ajaxj, Florence 
Pearson (white ajax), Scarletta (a very striking 
flower), Hermione, Homespun, Cressetj and 
many others. All the flowers were fresh-looking 
and well displayed. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, East Keal Manor, 
Spilsby, had a rich and varied collection of the 
choicest novelties such as Ermine, probably a 
Leedsi variety; Ptarmigan, which appeared to 
be partly of Leedsi and partly of Barri charac- 
ter; Anthea, a white ajax; Armorel (Engle- 
heartii, with richly-coloured crown) ; Red Eagle, 
and Chaffinch, both richly-coloured-crown Daf- 
fodils; Trixie, of poeticus t3rpe, and cup^ of 
lemon colour. There were some fine poeticus 
forms in this group. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye, had a small collec- 
tion of choice varieties. BaracoUe, an extra 
large poeticus ; Foster, White Lady, and Alba- 
tross were notable and good. 

Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton, near Salis- 
bury, had a very delightful exhibit of seedlings 
of poeticus, ajax, and other sections of ihe 
flower. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, Covent Garden, received 
a Silver Flora Medal for a rich and varied col- 
lection of mostly new and choice kinds. One of 
the most conspicuous, perhaps, was Masterpiece, 
of the Engleheartii group, the richly-coloured 
crown of a tone not unlike that seen in Primula 
Cockburniana. It is a brilliant flower, and the 
uniform colouring of the crown adds to its at- 
tractiveness. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace & Co., Colchester, 
had a small set, in which Lemon Queen, White 
Queen, Diana, Dorothy Kingsmill, and Prion (a 
fine poeticus) were seen. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a collec- 
tion of well-kno#n sorts, chiefly in the Leedsi 
and incomparabilis sections. 

Messrs. Hogg & Robertson, Dublin, had a 
large exhibit of early Tulips and cKolce Daffo- 
dils. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgate, staged 
a collection of bedding and May-flowering 
Tulips. 



Messrs. R\ H. BAth, liTD., Fforal Farms, 
Wisbech, had a good display of ' the choicer 
Daffodils oi commerce. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

M. C. G, Van TUBERGBN, Haarlem, Holland, 
exhibited a few Daffodil novelties. 

Awards of Merit. 

Tulif td Grandeur, — ^A sturdy and well-known 
^^ariety of fine petal-formation and substance; 
[Colour, <^rimson carmin^. From Mr. W. T. 
WARE, Bath. 

Narcissus Ailsa.^^A white ajax Daffodil with 
bold trumpet and big, heavy raflexing brim ; a 
handsome and effective flower. From Mr. E. 
M. Crosfield, Wrexham. 

Narcissus Miss Willmott, — ^A perfectly unioue 
flower, said to have resulted from th« orossmg 
of N. poeticus ornatus and N. incomparabilis 
Gloria Mundi. It most resembles poeticus, and 
has its characteristic fragrance. The blossoms 
are some 3 inches across, and the perianth seg- 
ments, of remarkable substance and finish, are 
broadly ovate, and, overlapping each other, give 
to the flower a perfectly rotund form. The 
crown, at first flattish, advances to the true 
poeticus type as the blossoms mature, and is of 
rich orange at the margin with a golden- 
coloured base. The plant is possessed of a 
fine stature, and it is here probably and in the 
lar^e size that the influence of the inconiparabills 
variety may be traced. From Mr. W. T. Ware, 
Bath. 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Present : J, Gurney Fowler, Esq., in the chair ; 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec.), Harry J. 
Veitch, De B. Crawshay, C. J. Lucas, H. Little, 
W. Boxall, W. Thompson, F. Sander, W. P. 
Boimd, A. Dye, G. F. Moore, F. J. Hanbury, 
W. Bolton, A. A. McBean, W. H. White, H. T. 
ritt, W. Cobb, W. H. Young, F. M. Ogilvie, 
J. Wilson Potter, H. G. Alexander, H. A, Tracy, 
F. J. Thorne, and J. Charles worth. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr. 
Mr. W. H. White), exhibited a very effective 
group of rare species and singular hybrids. 
Patches of bright scarlet colour were furnished 
by plants of Epidendram radicans, Epiphronitis 
Veitchii, and So^hronitis grandiflora; and of 
yellow by Oncidium concolor — of which there 
were two fine new forms named maculatum and 
macroglossum respectively; and other Onci- 
diums. In the centre of the exhibit was a fine 
specimen of Laelio-Cattleya Choletiana, and 
among other hybrids noted were L.-C. Adolphus, 
L.-C. Mozart, Miltonia Bleuana (a grand plant 
with 20 flower^), some pretty Epi-Laelias, the 
handsome Dendrobium Lowio-eburneum, and 
D. Dalhou-nobile, &c. The species were repre- 
sented by a beautiful specimen of Cattieya 
Schroderae, carrying 29 flowers, and which 
secured a Cultural Commendation ; the new and 
pretty Coelogyne Lawrenceana, Angraecum 
Germinyanum, Pleurothallis Grobyi, Sarcochi- 
lus Fitzgeraldi, Oncidium carthaginense roseum, 
and others seldom seen on the exhibitiSh table. 
A Silver-Gilt Flora Medal was awarded the 
group. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, staged an excel- 
lent group, in which the best white t3rpical form 
of Odontoglossum crispum was largely repre- 
sented. With these were Odontoglossum 
Adrianae and others of that genus, including an 
example of the handsome purple-blotched O. 
ardentissimum Lamus, the pretty and new Den- 
drobium Wilsoni ^introduced from China by the 
exhibitors), some orightly-coloured Laelia cmne- 
barina, Oncidium sarcodes, O. Marshallianum, 
Laelio-Cattleya Antigone, and other hybrids, 
Dendrobium thrysiflorum, good Cattieya Men- 
delii, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, staged a 
group which included some good novelties, the 
best of which, Odontoglossum Prince Edward of 
Wales, and the fine yellow Dendrobium chry- 
seum giganteum secured Awards. Amongst the 
examples of Odontoglossum crispum were sev. 
eral blotched forms, the largest and darkest in its 
markings being O. crispum hellemense ; another 
unnamed 'form was a shade of reddish orange 
suffused with rose after the manner of Graire- 
anum, but the full beauty of the colours was un- 
developed. Odontoglossum Prince Albert •ar- 
dentissimum X Wilckeanum) carried handsome 
flowers, the basal two-thirdis of the segments 
being coloured dark purplish brown, the tips 
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and the margin being cream colour; O. excel« 
lens " Golden Glory " had canary-yellow-col- 
oured flowers, that were marked with dark 
purple. Other good hybrid Odontoglossums 
were also shown. Of the Cattleyas, C. Schro- 
ders, Mrs. H. G. Moon was a large and per- 
fectly formed blush-white flower, with an orange 
disc, and crimped petals and lip ; Lycaste Bar- 
ringtonis, a ptetty L. ^kinneri, Cattleya inter- 
media alba, Epideiodrum glumaceum, and other 
good things wer-e also included in the exhibit. 
^Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Jas. Cyphpb & Sons, Cheltenham, had 
a well-arranged group, comprised of Odonto- 
glossuin crispum,. Lslia purpurata, Laelio-Catt- 
leya Hyeana, finely-flowered Miltonia vexillaria, 
Ada aurantiaca, &c. Amongst a number of 
other pretty species and hybrids was the elegant 
little Odontoglossum naevium ; the scarlet Re- 
nanthera Imschootiana, Dendrobium crepida- 
tum, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Moore, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, staged 
a group of Dendrobiums, Odontoglossums, Pha- 
laenopsis Luddemanniana, Cattleya citrina, Cy- 
pripediums, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Cambers^ell (gr. Mr. 
Smith), staged a small group, in which several 
good specimens of Cattleya Lawrenceana were 
exceptionally well bloomed- The collection also 
included Cymbidium Low-grinum, Cypripedium 
W. R. Lee, Cattleya Schroderae, C. Schilleriana, 
Angraecum sesquipedale, A. Leonis, &c. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

J. Bradshaw, Esq., The Grange, Southgate 
(gr. Mr. G. G-. Whitelegge), showed Odonto- 
glossum RoUeae " Kathleen »" a most remarkable 
apd nearly unspotted variation resembling a very 
larke O. Pescatorei, but with flowers of the size 
and shape of O Rolfcae ; also two flowers of Mas- 
devallia Veitchiana, in which the front division 
of the periaAth was three instead of two-lobed, 
as in the normal. The variety i^ said to be con- 
stant. A well-formed flower of Cattleya Trianae 
was also noticed. , 

Henry Little, Esq., Baronshalt, Twicken- 
ham (gr. Mr. Howard), showed an inflorescence 
of Laelia pufpiirata Miss Little, a charming, 
clear white variety with a slight pencilling of 
lilac colour on the sides ef the lip. 

E. Roberts, Esq., Park Lodge, Eltham (gr. 
Mr. Carr), sent Cypripedium Mrs. Herbert 
Druce, having clear, white flowers closely 
sjxitted with purple. 

Jeremiah' Colman, Esq., Gatton Park, 
showed Cattleya William Murray " Gatton 
Queen," a distinct form, with a very fine mauve- 
purple coloured lip. 

Monsieur Mertens, Ghent, showed several 
good hybrid Odontoglossums and a spike of a 
very handsome blotched O. crispum, 

De B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefield, Seven- 
oaks (gr. Mr. Stables), showed Odontoglossum 
hellemense, said to be a natural hybrid between 
O. loochristiense and O. crispum, with canary- 
yeljow flowers that are marked with red-brown 
similarly to a good O. Andersonianum. Mr. 
Crawshay also displayed the fine purple- 
blotched O. crispum Poultoni. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class Certificates. 

Brasso • Lalia - Cattleya FowUri (Cattleya 
Schrbdera aurantiaca X BraisO'Lalia Mrs. 
Grairix). — A very remarkable hybrid, unique in 
c.olour and of good size and shape. The flowers 
are almost as large as those of Cattleya Schro- 
derae, but they are thicker in substance and pos- 
sess a fringed lip. The ground colour is yel- 
low, but the .sepals and petals are suflused with 
salmon-rose over the greater part of their sur- 
face, and the flower is also closely and beauti- 
fully veined with a darker tint of the same 
colour. The large disc of the lip is coloured 
buttercup-yellow, while the broad margin of the 
lip is veined and tinged with salmon-rose. The 
sepals show a golden hue, and the colouring 
throughout is indescribably beautiful. 

Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano-Sekrodera^ Fowler'^s 
variety. — The largest and best of its class, the 
large labellum being finely fringed and well 
displayed. The flower is white, with a slight 
blush tint, and a large yellow disc to the lip. 
Both exhibited by J. Gurney Fowler, Esq. 
• Odontoglossum Prince Edward of Wales 
('Rolfet' X Harryano-cri spurn). — A very fine 
hybrid, embodying the good features of O. 
Harryanum, O. crispum, and O. Pescatorei 
and with form intermediate between its parents. 



The plant carried a strong spike of white 
flowers, each of fine size and substance, the 
segments bearing heavy transverse bars and 
blotches of clear purple colour. From Messrs. 
Sander & Sons, St. Albans. 

Awards of Merit. 

BfcLSsO'Lcelia Gipsy (L. cinnabrosa X B.-L. 
Helen). — A very pretty and distinct hybrid with 
the frmged lip derived from Brassavola Digby- 
ana through B.-L. Helen, and the coppery- 
tinted sepals of L. tenebrosa, which was one of 
the ancestors on each side. Sepals and petals 
both a shade of reddish copper colour, tinged 
with rose. The centre of the lip is of pale yel- 
low, with 1-inch wide margin of rose colour 
in front. 

LaliO'Cattleyu Ganymede (L. Latona X C 
Schrbdera). — A vanety having sepals and petals 
blush-white, tinged with yellow, and more espe- 
cially on the lower sepals. The disc oithe lip 
is a rich orange colour ; front claret-purple. A 
pretty novelty. This and the preceding plant 
were shown by Major G. L. Holford. 

Dendrobium chryseum giganteum. — A large 
and fine form of a little-known, pretty species. 
The flowering stems are slender and bear large, 
solitary, rich yellow-coloured flowers, which 
possess a fringed lip. From Messrs. Sander & 
Sons, St. Albans. 

LaliO'Cattleya Frederick Boyle var. Kerchovea, 
from the Marquis de Wavrin, Somerghem, Bel- 
gium (gr. Mr. de Geeste). Flowers white, with 
yellow crest to the lip and resembling a large, 
white Lxlia anceps, which was one of the 
parents, the other being Cattleya Trianae alba. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Dendrobium Wilsoni. — A pretty, fragrant 
species with a general resemblance to D. moni- 
liforme (japonicum) but larger and taller. 
(Described in the Gardeners* Chronic Uy March 
2A, 1906, p. 185.) The flowers are pink, with a 
dusky crest to the lip. This very floriferous 
cool-house species was introduced from China 
by the exhibitors, Messrs. Jas Veitch. 

Acineta Humboldti (var. ColmaniJ. — A 
sparsely-spotted form of the fine old species. 
The whitish flowers are spotted with purple. 

Fruit and Vegetable Oommittee, 

Present : Geo. Bunyard, Esq (Chairman) ; and 
Messrs. Jos. Cheal, W. Bates, H. Parr, A. Dean, 
Geo. Keif, Jno. Lyne, J. Jacques, P. C. M. 
Veitch, C. G. A. Nix, W. Crump, Owen Thomas, 
W. H. Divers, C. Foster, A. H. Pearson, Ed. 
Beckett, Jas. Vert, Jos. Davies, and A. R. Allan. 

A box of fruits of Strawberry Royal Sovereign 
was exhibited by Messrs. S. Ledsham & Son, &, 
Foregate Street, Chester. In all, there were 18 
fruits, and they weighed 2 lbs. (Cultural Com- 
mendation.) 

Mr. Frederick Coli.is, Bollo Lane, Chiswick, 
again displayed his deep-coloured Rhubarb 
named Collis's Ruby. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge, Farnham, Sur- 
rey, showed fruits of Tomato Sunrise, a variety 
that has already received an Award. Some of 
the clusters of fruits contained as many as 18 
Tomatos, but they were not of large size. 

Several seedling Apples were presented for 
Award, including one from the veteran raiser, 
Mr. C. Ross (gr. to Col. Archer Houblon, 
Welford Park, Newbury). The variety was 
named Encore ; it is a large greenish-yellow 
fruit. 

"THE AMATEUR, AND HORTICUL- 

TURAL LAW." 

The amateur and his position in respect to 
horticultural law formed the subject of a lec- 
ture given by Mr. H. Morgan Veitch before 
the afternoon meeting of the Fellows. The lec- 
turer pointed out that in the first instance it is 
necessary to distinguish the rules of law relat- 
ing to private garckns from those affecting the 
professional growers, as well as from the law 
relating to woods and forests and other classes 
of tenancy, and emphasised the fact that the 
private tenant must not interfere with trees 
planted or left standing for ornament or those 
which afford permanent shelter or shade. In- 
stances were given as to the rules of law in 
deciding what are ornamental trees and what 
are timber trees. Next the rights of the tenant 
were defined with regard to windfalls, and trees 
overhanging adjoining property as well as trees 



planted on or near a boundary line. The 
legal position of the owner of trees, the roots of 
which encroach on to a neighbour's land was 
also described. 

The law relating to fixtures was next dealt 
with, and examples were given of the distinction 
between landlords' and tenants' fixtures, espe« 
cially in the case of growing trees, and of green* 
houses. Instances were also given of cases in 
which greenhouses were sometimes held to be 
buildings within the meaning of certain by* 
laws, and of others where the^ were not deecned 
to come within this distinction. 

Subsequently the law relating to nuis* 
ances or annoyances caused by adjoining owners 
was discussed, particularly damage done to a 
neighbour's crops by horses, cattle, poultry, 
dogs, pigeons, &c. 

The law relating to trespass was also ex- 
plained, and instances given of the various re- 
medies exerciseable by land-owners, special dis- 
tinction being inade between the right to bring 
a criminal prosecution and the right to institute 
civil proceeding for an injunction and damages. 

Finally, the audience was reminded of recent 
legislation affecting growers, and particularly 
certain acts passed last year, such as the Fer- 
tilisers and Fruit Stuffs Act, the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and the Prevention of Cor- 
ruption Act., In discussing the last-mentioned 
Act the speaker stated that English gardeners 
as a class do not act dishonestly towards their 
employers, but he might point out that the 
penalty for giving, accepting or demanding a 
secret commission was £500 or two years* im- 
prisonment, or both fine and impri<»nment to 
this extent. Unfortunately for the lecturer, he 
had no financial interest whatever in any nur- 
sery business. He understood that nowadays no 
firms of any standing would lend themselves to 
the giving or the offering of secret commission. 

Finally, the attention of the audience was 
called to the Diseases of Plants and Pests Bill 
now before Parliament, which would enable the 
Board of Agriculture to take steps to check and 
stamp out pests and diseases affecting plant life, 
although compensation to the person whose 
stock might be destroyed need only bo made by 
the local authority if they thought fit. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the audience 
was invited to ask any questions on any points 
on which further information was desired, and 
several interesting questions of practical value 
were asked and replied to. 



NATIONAL AUBIOULA (SOUTHBBN 

SECTION). 

April 30. — The annual exhibition of Auriculas 
and other plants of the genus Primula was held 
at the Hall of the Royal Horticultural S€k:iety, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, in conjunction 
with the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
committees, on this date. In extent the show 
compared favourably with those that have been 
held in recent years, notwithstanding the defec- 
tion of cultivators of the flower in the North of 
England, whose plants were not forward suffi- 
ciently to enable them to compete on equal terms 
with those residing in the milder South. 

Novelties were fairly abundant, and these 
showed in some instances distinct break as re- 
garded colour combinations. 

One famous firm of Auricula growers failed 
to put in an appearance, viz., thai of Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough. 

Competitive Classes. 

The strongest class was that for 24 show Auri- 
culas, and here Mr. Jas. Douglas, of Kdenside 
Nursery, Great Bookham, won the 1st priie 
with finely-grown plants, distinct and clear in 
the paste and edges. Very fine varieties were 
the Ahb6 Liszt (green edge), G. Lightbody (grey 
edge, the premier bloom in the show), Acme 
(white edge), Olympus (grey edge), Mrs. Dod- 
well (white edge), Marmion (a very correct 
flower, possessing a black ground, white paste, 
and yellow tube). The flowers were a trifle 
rough, owing to cold weather, but the trusses 
were large and the foliage good. 2nd, Messrs. 
Phillips & Taylor, Bracknell. Their best ex- 
amples were a fine specimen of the variety Mrs. 
Phillips (a rich maroon self) and Mrs. Potts (a 
fine violet self, very handsome, even if a trifle 
long in the stem). 

For 12 show varieties, Mr. J. Douolas was 
placed 1st, with a vigorous lot of plants bearing 
large trusses and blooms. W*e specially noted 
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Dr. Hardy (green edge), Olympus (very fine in 
«veTy point), Abraham Barker (green edge), 
Enchans, Geo. Lightbody, Lapwing, Richard 
Headley ione of the finest grey eoges ever raised), 
Mrs. Phillips, and Favourite. 

The 2nd prize fell to Mr. John H. Wilson, of 
Sheffield, whose finer plants were James Hanna- 
ford (green edge), Abraham Barker, Dr. Hardy, 
Heather Belle, George Rudd, &c. 

The 1st prize for six show varieties was won 
by Mr. R. Staward, with fine strong plants 
|>os9esshig large trusses and blooms with well- 
defined edges and paste area. The finer exam- 
ples were Lancashire Hero (grey edge), Abraham 
Barker, Hy. Wilson, Olympus, and R. Headley ; 
2nd, Mr. W. M. Shipman, Altrincham, with neat 
plants of Mrs. Potts Gerald (self), and Shirley 
Hibberd (green edge) ; 3rd, Miss Willmott, 
Warley Place. 

The same exhibitor as in the preceding class 
won the 1st prize for four show varieties, 
with good plants of Geo. Rudd, Geo. Lightbody, 
Vesta, and a seedling. 

Single Specimens. 

Green-tdged. — 1st, Mr. J. H. Wilson, with Dr. 
Hardy; 2nd, Mr. Staward, with Mrs. Hen- 
ATood ; 3rd and 4th, Mr. Shipman, with Abra- 
ham Barker in both cases. 

Grey-edged. — Mr. Shipman won 1st prize with 
Richard Headley, and he was also 2nd with the 
same variety ; 3rd, Mr. Staward with Olympus. 

White-edged, — Mr. J. T. Bennett Poe was 
1st with Vesta ; 2nd, Mr. Shipman with Acme ; 
3rd, Mr. J. T. Bennett Poe with Acme ; and 
4th, Mr. Shipman, with the same variety. 

Self. — Mr. J. Douglas was 2nd with Mikado, 
a fine, bold fancy, having a purple edge ; 3rd, 
Mr. C. Hemnells with Paul Hemnells, a flower 
with a crimson edge ; 4th, Mr. Shipman with 
Gerald. 

Alpine Auriculas. 

In che class for twenty-four Alpine varieties, 
Mr. J. Douglass won with a grand lot of 
plants bearing fine, large trusses. The exhibit 
contained the Premier Auricula in the show, 
also Areus, Janet, Ettrick, Royal Purple, Dia- 
mond Jubilee, Prime Minister (a beautiful, 
large flower with yellow paste and a crimson 
edge), and Teviotdale. Some of the plants car- 
ried three trusses of blooms on each ; 2nd, 
Messrs. Phillips & Taylor, with an excellent 
and varied exhibit, which included the varie- 
ties : — Argus, a seedling, Majestic, and Duke 
of York. The last-named is a very fine flower, 
and of correct form : the margin is coloured a 
deep maroon-crimson, shading to crimson ; 3rd, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, in whose stand there were 
Dean Hole, Edith Bentley, Rosy Morn, Duke 
of York, Forest Queen, Ac, all well-formed and 
beautifully-coloured varieties. 

Mr. James Douglas was again to the fore in 
the class for twelve Alpine varieties, having, 
amongst others, Glowworm (a crimson-edged 
flower), Urania (with a blood-red edge), Teviot- 
dale, and Argus. 

The best six Alpine varieties of Auriculas 
were staged by Mr. R. Staward. A conspicu- 
ous variety in this stand, a seedling, possessed 
a light purple margin and numerous blooms in 
the truss : Maggie (a rosy -purple self) ; Mr. Sta- 
ward (with two shades of purple) ; Argus, &c. ; 
2nd, Mr. J. W. Euston (gr. Stanlake Park, 
Twyford) ; 3rd, Mr. F. W. Price, Beckenham. 

For four Alpine varieties, Mr. Euston was 
1st with Duke of York, Twilight, Thetis, &c. ; 
2nd, J. T. Bennett Poe, Esq., with Belle 
Ainslie (a brownish-pink), Urania, Dean Hole, 
and Toujours Gaie ; 3rd, Mr. Staward. 

Six seedling Alpine varieties. — 1st, Mr. Thos. 
Barfoot, whose plants were all of Mr. J. 
Douglas' seedlings, and all of crimson tints of 
some shade or other in the edging ; 2nd, Mr. C. 
J. Butler. A bronze medal of the R.H.S. was 
awarded to the winner by Mr. Douglas. 

Twelve fancy Auriculas. — Mr. J. Douglas 
was awarded the 1st prize for a remarkable dis- 
play of plants, showing departures in the 
colours of the edges from existing varieties, and 
we rnay indicate in this respect the varieties 
Rolts* Red, Kestrel, Gaiety, Daffodil, and In- 
nocence. 

Primulas. 

The best twelve Primulas were shown by Mr. 
R. Staward, and included P. Sieboldii, " Ma- 
genta Queen," P. X kewensis, and P. farinosa. 

Group of Primulas and Auriculas, — 1st, Mr. 
R. Staward, with a number of species of 



Primula and varieties of Auricula. We remarked 
P. japonica, P. obconica, P. x kewensis, P. 
calycina, P. farinosa, and P. viscosa. These and 
the Auriculas were bedded out in shallow 
wooden trays. 

Twelve pots of Polyanthus. — 1st, Mr. S. 
Mortimer, Rowledge, Famham, with a very 
flonferous lot of plants of various colours ; Mr. 
F. Bostock (gr. to W. J. Holland, Esq.), 
was 3rd. Mr. J. Douglas, in a non-competitive 
exhibit, had many fine pots of these plants. 

The best specimen Primrose, a large-flowered 
yellQw variety, was shown by Mr. P. D. Wil- 
liams, Lanarth, St. Hevern. 

Mr. S. Mortimer was 1st for a large collec- 
tion of Primulas and varieties of Polyanthus^ 



MANCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

April 18. — Committee present : Messrs. E. Ash- 
worth (Chairman), and Messrs. R. Ashworth, 
Warburton, Williamson, Thorp, Parker, Thomp- 
son, Stevens, Ashton, Sander, Cypher, Keeling. 
Shill, Rogers, Walmsley, Ward, P. Smith, and 
Weathers (hon. sec). 

The meeting was an excellent one, and 
groups were as prominent as at previous 
meetings. In the competition for the Chal- 
lenge Cup presented to the society for com- 
petition by Messrs. Sander and Sons, the 
chief competitors are A. Warburton, Esq., of 
Haslingden, and W. Thompson, Esq., of 
Stone, both of whom have scored an almost 
equal number of points. The deciding exhibits 
will be displayed on May 2, when the win- 
ner will be declared. Both gentlemen are to 
be highly commended for their enthusiasm dur- 
ing the past session. A Gold Medal was 
awarded W. Thompson, Esq., for a group of 
plants, and other medals for groups were given 
as follow: — A. Warburton, Esq. (Silver-Gilt 
Medal), Z. A. Ward, Esq. (Silver Medal), R. 
Le Doux, Esq. (Silver Medal), Charlesworth 
& Co. (Silver Medal), Mr. W. Bolton (Bronze 
Medal). 

First-Class Certificates were awarded Odonto- 
glossum X hybridum var. Thompsoniae, and 
Cypripedium x W. Stevens, both from the gar- 
dens of W. Thompson, Esq. ; Odontoglossum x 
Lambeauianum var. Warburtonianum, shown 
by A, Warburton, Esq. ; O. x Wilckeanum, 
Ward's var., exhibited by Z. A. Ward, Esq. ; 
and Cymbidium Sanderae, from the nursery of 
Messrs. Sander & Sons. 

Awards of Merit were conferred on Odonto- 
glossum crispum var. Rupert, O. c. var. Louisa 
Elizabeth, O. x bellatulum var. grandiflora, O. 
X Elaine var. superbum, O. crispum var. yir- 
ginale, O. x Ossulstoni var. nigrum, O. X 
Ossulstoni var. purpureum, O. X Lambeauia- 
num var. rubrum, Cymbidium insigne (syn. C. 
Sanderi), C. X FAnsoni, Miltonia x Hyeanum, 
and Cypripedium x bingleyense, Walton var., 
all from the gardens of W. Thompson, Esq. ; 
Odontoglossum x Lambeauianum var. purpuras- 
cens, O. X amabile, O. crispum var. Victor, O. 
c. var. Kathleen, O. c. var. Yellow Queen, O. 
X Lambeauianum var. leucoglossum, Cattleya 
Schroderae var. bella, C. S. var. Flora Mar- 
guerite, the eight last-named plants were shown 
by A. Warburton, Esq. ; Odontoglossum x 
Adrians, Ward's var., exhibited by Z. A. Ward, 
Esq. ; and Cypripedium niveum, Oakdale var., 
shown by E. Rogerson, Esq. 



HOBTICULTIJEAL CLUB. 

LECTURE ON SOIL INOCULATION. 

April 17.— On this date, after the usual 
monthly dinner of the club, presided over by 
Sir John Llewellvn, Bart., and attended by a 
goodly number of members and guests, the lat- 
ter including. Professors Somerville, Simpson, 
Farmer, and Sir Hugh Beevor, Professor Bot- 
tomley lectured on " Soil Inoculation." The 
lecturer, in his opening remarks, stated that al- 
though nitrogen as a gas formed the major part 
of the air we breathe, plants by themselves are 
quite incapable of utilising it as food direct, 
and could only do so when it was in combina- 
tion with other elements, the compounds being 
mainly brought about by the agency of bacteria. 
Over every acre of land there exists in the 
atmosphere resting upon it no less a quantity 
than seventy million pounds of nitrogen gas, 
which, estimated at the price of nitrate of soda, 
would be worth £360,000 per acre. Now, it has 



been known ever since Pliny's time, that legimii- 
nous plants, i.e., plants of the Pea family, such 
as Clover, had a peculiar facility of living and 
thriving under such poor soil -conditions as 
starved other kinds of plants, and not only this, 
but that they managed somehow to enrich that 
soil so that good crops of other plants could be 
subsequently reaped, as good, indeed, as if well 
manured with nitrate essentials. It was, fur- 
thermore, observed that plants so gifted invari- 
ably produced a number of tubercles or knobs 
on the roots, the nature of which was a puzzle 
to the biologi3t, and it was only in 1886 that 
Prof. Marshall Ward, in England, and Prof. 
Hellriegel, in Germany, quite independently 
discovered and announced the relation between 
these tubercles, and the nitrogen supply by 
which the plants thereby benefited. They were 
found to be filled with microbes or bacteria, 
which in some inscrutable way were able to use 
the aerial nitrogen and supply it as nourish- 
ment to the plant they affected. The next thing 
was to determine whether these beneficent bac- 
teria could be usefully introduced by inocula- 
tion to poor soils, and it was found that infu- 
sions of crushed tubercles provided material in 
which the organism multiplied enormously, and 
that even when dried to a powdet the organisms 
retained their vitality and power to infect ab- 
solutely sterile soil for a period of two months. 
All that was necessary was to put a pinch of 
this powder into water enriched with a little 
nutriment, and after a few hours to wet the seed 
of the plants to be sown with this infusion, let 
them dry and sow them. In this way, directly 
the seed germinated, the protruding rootlet be- 
came the home of a brood of friendly microbes, 
who thenceforth multiplied and fed the plant 
and themselves simultaneously, through the 
agency of aerial nitrogen. In this connection. 
Prof. Bottomley exh:bited some Pea seedlings 
sown in sterilised sand, ^nd in sand watered 
with an infusion of nitrif3ang bateria but other- 
wise clean. The difference even at an early 
stage was ver^ marked, the extent of growth of 
roots and foliage was quite doubled in the lat- 
ter case, and the roots of the infected plants 
were showing rows of nodules alreadv. An im- 
portant point appears to be that the poorest 
land benefits most by soil inoculation. Experi- 
ments had shown that where there is already 
an ample supply of nitrogenous plant food in 
the shape of liberal nitrate manures, the bac- 
teria lose their energy as stimulators of plnnt 
growth. American investigators have taken up this 
branch of study with great energy, thus affording 
a marked contrast to the action of our Board of 
Agriculture here, • which, when experimenting 
with material obtained from America, reported 
a practical failure, which was, however, due 
to the fact that the material was kept here for 
six months before a trial was made, though its 
vitality can only be depended upon for two. 
*' Nitragin," one of the early materials of this 
kind, was in vogue for some time, but had cer- 
tain defects in its preparation which led to its 
replacement by a triple combination of maltose, 
potassium phosphate, and magnesium sulphate, 
by the use of which, according to the directions 
given, cultures of the bacteria could be success- 
fully made and utilised. Summing up, Prof. 
Bottomley indicated the advantages of inocula- 
tion to be: — (1) Increase of crop of leguminous 
plants ; (2) improvement of soil for succeeding 
crops ; and (3) increase of nitrogenous contents 
of plants. Cultures of Tares, for instance, with- 
out inoculation yielded 1.9 grammes of nitrogen, 
as compared with S.07 grammes yielded by 
inoculated soil. It has been found that this 
capacity of bacterial association and production 
of nodules by nitrifying microbes is not confined 
to the Pea tribe, the Alder, Elaeagnus, podo- 
carpus, and Cycas being symbiotically asso- 
ciated with bacteria morphologically identical 
with those of the leguminosse, and the possi- 
bility was indicated of other plants being sub- 
ject to a like infiuence. 

In a discussion which followed the lecture. 
Prof. Farmer emphasised the great principle of 
" nothing for nothing " which ruled in Nature, 
and pointed out that the wonderful energy of 
these bacteria, which performed a task of dis- 
sociation for which man requires an electrical 
energy of 250 h.p., was derived from the sun 
through its influence on the foliage. Our most 
powerful explosives, such as dynamite, as 
pointed out by Sir H. Beevor, were simply 
nitrogen compressed, whose sudden liberation 
meant explosion, and the bacteria reversed 
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this operation. Mr. Cuthbertson indicated 
the value of soil inoculation ifor much of the 
poor land in Essex, and Prof. Bottomley replied 
-that experiments there had already proved very 
successful. Mr. Druery asked the lecturer if 
there was any analogy between these bacteria 
and those which at the recent Conference on 
Hybridisation were shown to have symbiotic 
relations with Orchids. These latter, however, 
appear to have only power to assist the Orchid 
in assimilating nitrogen, not from the air, but 
from ammonia present in the soil; hence they 
do not produce tubercles, but only help th# 
plant as indicated. 
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ROTAL METEOROLOGICAL. 

Apwl 17. — ^The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on the above date. 

A paper by Mr. R. L. Holmes on the " Phe- 
nomenal Rainfall in Suva, Fiji," August 8, 1906, 
was read by the Secretary, in Uie absence of the 
-author. The total fall must have been fully 41 
inches in about 13 hours, which he thinks sur- 
passes anything that has been recorded in any 
other part of the world in so short a space of 
time. 

Mr. R. Strachan read a paper on the "Tem- 
perature ar6und the British Islands in relation 
to the Giilf Stream.'* This was based on ob- 
servations made in the year 1906, which have 
been published by the "Meteorological Office. 
Around the British coasts the temperature of the 
air was lowest in February, and highest in 
August ; the temperature of the sea corre- 
sponded to these epochs with slight interruptions, 
having been lowest in January for the west and 
central ; - in March for the south ; highest in 
September for the north, and in July for the east 
positions. The water in the Strait of Florida 
was about 30^ warmei: than the sea at the north 
of Scotland. 

Mr: L. C- W. Bonacina also read a paper on 
"Weather regarded as a Function of Climate." 



BOTAL SOOTTISH ABBOBICULTUBAL 

(ABEBDEBN BBANCH). 

The committee of the Aberdeen branch has 
just issued a syllabus of competitions, open to 
assistant foresters in the district embraced in 
the branch — the counties of Aberdeen, Kin- 
cardine, and Banff. Prizes are offered for essays 
on forestry subjects and collections of insects. 
The syllabus and the conditions under which the 
competition is to proceed may be had from the 
hon. secretary of the branch, Mr. Robert Scott, 
solicitor, 75, Union Street, Aberdeen. The 
essays and collections must be lodged not later 
than November 1. The following is the sylla- 
bus :— No. l.-*Best collection from a local estate 
of insects injurious to forest trees. Each insect 
must be shown in its various stages of develop- 
ment. The collection to be neatly mounted on 
cards measuring 15 inches by 18 inches. The 
competitor must also give practical observations 
on the life history of each insect. No. 2. — 
Essay on the theory and practice of pruning 
forest trees. The competitor should state the 
object and method of pruning, and its effect on 
the different varieties. No. 3. — Essay or report 
on the practical work of forestry on the estate 
on which the competitor is engaged. 



NTTBSEBT AND SEED TBADE 
A8S00IATI0N. 

April 25. — The annual general meeting of 
this association was held at its offices, 30, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, London, iE.C. 

The report of the committee presented to the 
meeting showed the association consisted of 1B4 
members ; that 1,041 special trade enquiries had 
been made last year throughout the United 
Kingdom for the benefit of the members ; that 
debts amounting to £4,884 had been collected 
by the association and its solicitors, and that the 
financial position of the association was still 
improving. 

The report contained full extracts from the 
recent Acts of Parliament affecting the trades 
represented by the association. 

All the officers were re-elected. 

The total receipts for the year amounted to 
£361 5s. 8d., and of this sum £213 3s. was 
received as subscriptions. After payment of 
all liabilities, a credit balance on the year's 
working of £99 5s. 8d. remains. 



Hon. Mark Rolle. — ^Thts gentleman was so 
well known among horticulturists, and his gardens 
and Pinetum at Bicton are so representative, that 
his loss will be severely felt, more especially 
among his neighbours and dependents. His dis- 
criminating generosity and public spirit caused 
him to be held in the highest esteem in Devon. 



IN8WER8 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• ^ • Tht Editor will be glad to receivi, for consideror 
Hon, large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 

Allotments: H, A., Coventry. You bad belter 
consult a solicitor on the matters mentioned. 

Apple b6ds : A. A.W.&* Son. The insects at- 
tacking your Apple shoots are one of the weevils 
(Otiorhynchus^. As the insect is unable to fly, 
if you could be sure that there were none on 
the tree, "grease-banding" of the stem would 
keep them off. These weevils generally feed 
at night, when they may be shaken off the 
trees on to white cloths, newly tarred or painted 
boards, or into open umbrellas. No insecticide, 
is of any use. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., 
publish a very useful series of leaflets on in- 
jurious insects, which may be had gratis by 
writing for them. The first 100 are bound to- 
gether ; price 6d. You will find an account of 
the weevils belonging to this genus in leaflet 
No. 2. 

Cattlevas Diseased: E. Af.. Shrewsbury. The 
specimens sent are suffering from what is called 
" spot," or Orchid disease. It is often caused 
by wrong treatment, such as continuing to 
water heavily after the resting season has 
arrived. Or it may be brought about by un- 
suitable, badly, or irregularly heated, and in- 
sufficiently ventilated houses. If not divided at 
the roots occasionally, Cattleyas, under cultiva* 
tion, often get affected in this way after the 
elapse of several years, apparently from natural 
decay. 

Chickwebd in Lawn : Lawn. If the grass be kept 
properly and regularly cut no difficulty should 
be experienced in preventing the spread of this 
weed. Encourage the growth of the grasses at 
the expense of the Cerastium by occasional 
dressings of nitrate of soda, applied at the rate 
of one ounce to each square yard of lawn. In 
rich soils the grasses will crowd out everything 
else; in poor lands the weeds can beat the 
grasses. Next autumn give the land a dressing 
with short farm-yard or stable manure, and thus 
improve the fertility of the soil. 

Corsican Pine : H. Nixon. The disfigurement 
on the Gooseberry shoot is the cocoon contain- 
ing the chrysalis of a large moth belonging to 
the family Bombycidae, but without rearing this 
moth we cannot name it. 

Cucumber Canker: B. E, H. The rotting is 
caused by the development of fungus in conse- 
quence of wet lodging around the collar. Apply 
powdered charcoal, and when affording water 
to the Melon roots be careful not to wet the 
soil immediately near to the stem. 

Figs : Ficus. The fruits are attacked by a fungus 
consequent on variations of temperature. &c. 

Melon : H. D. The collar is affected with a 
fungus, which generally results from decay 
caused by the soil immediately around the stem 
being kept in too damp a condition. — W. W. 
The fungus you send is the common Morel 
Morchella esculeota, an edible fungus. 

Names of Plants : G. A. C. Dendrobium Pier- 
ardii and Odontoglossum Cervantesii. The lip 
of the latter is usually more spotted than in your 
flower.— Ntfwo. Choisya ternata. — R.B. Acacia 
myrtifolia. — F. R. 1, Kerria japonica, double 
variety ; 2, Cypripedium Leeaitum, but a poor 
variety ; T3, Begoma nitida ; 4. Narcissus incom- 
parabilis* variety ; 6, Narcissus bicolor variety ; 
6. Ananassa sativa variegata ; 7, Begonia argy- 
rostigma ; 8. Begonia incarnata.— /. B. Nigella 
damascina. — G. H. Dendrobium fimbriatum 
oculatum. — J. F. Sparmannia africana. — 
F. \V. J. 1, Metrosideros floribunda ; 2, Lotus 
peliorhyncus; 3, not recognised: 4, Episcia 



f uigida ; &, a Leguminous creeper, send wheain 
flower; 6, Campanula muralis, send better 
• s'pecimens another time.—//. J. M. 1, Elerberis 
vulgaris ; 2, Salvia leucantha ; 8. Comus 
sibirica ; 4, Spiraea premifolia double ; 5. 
Colutea arborescens ; 6, Kerria japonica — L. H. 

1, Lonicera tatarica ; 2. Muscan comosum ; 8, 
Orchis maculata. — Anxious , Subscriber. Lotos 
peliorhyncus. — H. B. 1, Ornithogalum nutans ; 

2. Cheiranthus Marshalli; 3, Narcissus imcom- 
parabilis; 4, Oxalis Bowiei. — W.D. 1, Phillyrea 
decora (syn. Vilmoriniana) ; 2, a variety of 
Coleus ; 8, Acalypha Macfeeana ; 4, Asparagus 
decumbens. 

Pear Leaves : J. L. The Pears are affected 
with the mite, Phytoptu% PirL The Peach 
leaves are affected with silver-leaf disease. The 
seed-pod is that of Cassia fistula. 

Plum and Peach: /. H. You are correct in 
your statement that the Plum should have two 
collateral ovules, only one of which, as a nile» 
comes to maturitv, so that there is only one 
perfect seed. The genus Prunus includes 
Amygdalus, Armeniaca. Cerasus, Lauro-cerasus, 
and some other sub-genera, but if you prefer to 
consider Amygdalus as a sei>arate genus you 
will find many to agree with you. The differ- 
ences lie in the downy skin of the Peach (which 
the Nectarine has not. although it occasionally 
grows on the same branch as the PeaCb), in the 
deeply-furrowed stone, and in the vernation of 
the leaf, which is folded in the Peach, rolled in 
the Plum. The misplacement of the legend was 
corrected in our last issue. 
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Report of Third International 
ON Genetics : /. B. C. A copy 
will be sent free to all Fellows 
Horticultural Society expressing 
same. If you are' not a Fellow 
obtain a copy from the Secretary 
cultural Hall. Vincent Square, 
upon the payment of 15s; 

Roses : A. S. The insects infesting your Roses 
under glass are beetles belonging to the genus 
Phyllobius. They are very nearly allied to the 
weevils. Probably the best means of catching 
them would be to shake the bushes over an 
open umbrella, or pieces of board freshly painted 
or tarred so as to be sticky. Spraying the plants 
with a solution of paraflin emulsion, or with 
arsenate of lead or Paris Green washes would 
render the plants distasteful to the insects and 
poison them if they ate the leaves. Filling the 
house with hydrocyanic acid gas would prob2d>ly 
kill them. 

Strawberry Plants : Scottie. The grubs you 
found at the roots of your Strawberries are those 
of one of the predaceous beetles belonging to 
the order Geodephaga. but we cannot say to 
what species or genus it belongs. These grubs, 
like the parent beetles, feed on small insects, 
slugs. &c.r and one would naturally suppose that 
they were in search of their prey at the roots of 
your Strawberry plants, but if you found the 
grubs in large numbers, and no other pests, it 
would seem as if they were the authors of the 
mischief. They have very long pointed jaws 
which are not well adapted for feeding on vege- 
table substances, and we can hardly imagine that 
they injured your plants. 

Tomato Diseased: H. C. See answer to H. C. 
in our last issue, p. 276. 

Vine roots : Vini/era. We have not yet seen the 
Phylloxera, but we are convinced it is present. 

Weedy Lawns : /. T. As you have practised 
hand-weeding, and have applied top-dressings 
with wood ashes and short stable manure, 
besides making applications of lawn sand and 
nitrate of soda, there seems little else to recom> 
mend in order to exterminate the weeds. If the 
lawn is restored to a good condition and after- 
wards is kept closely cut and thickly covered 
with grasses, we do not think the seeds from the 
neighbouring hayfield should stand much chance 
of getting a foothold. In order to make a good 
start in your case it may be necessary to deeply 
trench the soil and sow it afresh with seeds. 

CoMMUMicATioMS RscEtvEO. — L. ■ Linden, Bruswls (next 
week)— D. R. W.— H. W.— H. H. R.— A. S.— D. McD.— 
G. H.— G. P.— C. E.— G. D.— C. S.— W. P.- E. B, Mortoa 
— W.V.-J.J.B.-H.J. D.-A. F.-T. G.-J. B.-H. W. 
— W. B. A.— F. L.— D. M. W.-A. W.— E. R.-J- S.— 
H. G. G.— A. J.-G. H.— H. T. G.— H. R. W.-A. G.— 
G. F,-H. H. S.-J. J. D, J.-F. M.-O. R. W.-G. B. M. 
—J. J. W— Working Grower— J. D. G.-R. D. 

For Market and Weather Reports ue page x. 
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IN A SCOTTISH MANSE 
GARDEN. 

NOTWITHST.^NDING somewhat un- 
favourable weather, the flowers of 
April have been extremely beautiful, 
and those of May promise to be equally fine. 
Some time-ago I anticipated that Narcissi of 
every description would prove a comparative 
failure, but my expectations, unless, indeed, 
in a very few instances, have not been ful- 
filled. Of these, the first variety that 
flowered on our lawn (viz., Narcissus Scoti- 
cus), was nearly as florally effective as ever, 
while such lovely bicolors as Empress, 
Grandis, and the venerable Horsfieldii were 
hardly less impressive in their general effect 
than those which adorned our borders last 
year. These and many others of striking 
artistic beauty have been of late very pic- 
turesque in grass just opposite my study 
window, where, in company with Madame 
de Graaff (which should be regarded 
as the finest of bicolors, and not as a white 
variety)^ Narcissus albicans, and my name- 
sake« which might be described as an orange- 
coloured Emperor, have grandly naturalised. 
Environed by snowy masses of the extremely 
graceful Narcissus ornatus, whose value in 
such situations at this season can hardly be 



over-estimated,' tho^ ' Daffodils have a 
glorious effect. 

Among the greatest beauties of my garden 
at present are the flowering trees. The Per- 
sian Plum, Prunus Pissardi, has been a veri- 
table shower of blossoms; and I am hoping 
that it may fruit here this season for the first 
time, as Mr. S. Arnott tells me it has occa- 
sionally done, under genial atmospheric con- 
ditions, at St. Mary's Isle, formerly the resi- 
dence of the late Earl of Selkirk, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire. But at present the wind, not- 
withstanding frequent showers, keeps strenu- 
ously in the north, and I fear that the conse- 
quence may be some degrees of frost — a very 
trying experience for the evolution from 
flower to fruit in an Oriental tree. The 
hardy and generally prolific Czar Plum is 
not blooming so freely as usual this year; 
but such varieties as the Early Rivers, the Vic- 
toria, and Denniston*s Superb Greengage are 
more florally impressive than they have been 
for many seasons, and that is saying much. 
Very beautiful at present are the Early 
Rivers, Black Eagle, and May Duke Cher- 
ries, of which the first-mentioned variety is 
much too delicate for our Scottish climate, 
as it seldom fruits well. The May Duke and 
Morello are infinitely more adapted for culti- 
vation in Scotland. The earliest of all my 
Apples to flower is the variety Irish Peach, 
usually closely followed by the Beauty of Wal- 
tham. Here, where these Apples are greatly 
sheltered from adverse winds, they usually put 
forth their blossoms on the confines of May. 
The Almond has flowered but sparsely in my 
garden this season, and only, as I have not 
failed to notice, on branches facing south, 
probably because last summer was not 
sufficiently warm to mature the flowering 
shoots of this somewhat capricious Eastern 
tree. Much more reliable in our northern 
clime is the lovely Pyrus malus floribundus, 
a native of Japan, which I introduced into my 
garden about fiv^ years ago on the recom- 
mendation of my friend the late Mr. Wm. 
Paul. Its flowers, which are produced in the 
greatest profusion, much resemble those of a 
miniature Apple, but are even more refined. 
Damd R. Williamson, Wigtonshire. 



HOW PLANTS ABSORB W^ATER. 

Plants, flowers, and fruits are made up 
mostly of water. Chemical analysis shows that 
there is as much as OOlb. to 951b. of water in 
every 1001b. of some of the more succulent fruits 
and vegetables, such as Asparagus, Cabbages, 
Cucumbers, Lettuce, Melons, Rhubarb, Tomatos, 
and Strawberries ; and as much as 801b. to S51b. 
of water in every 1001b. of such fruits as Apples, 
Apricots, Peaches, Grapes, and Pears. Green 
Peas, and Beans contain 65 to 80 per cent, of 
water, according to their state of maturity. It 
is essential that the contents of the cells which 
enter into the structure of the growing plant 
should be in a half-liquid condition, in order that 
the nourishment and the construction-material 
should be carried and distributed wherever re- 
quired, be it in the stem, the tender buds, the 
flowers, or the ripening fruit.'. When the cells 
cease to be distended with fluid sap they get 
flaccid and the plant wilts. Unless this flaccid 
state is promptly remedied by an influx of sap 
the cells thicken, lose their elasticity, the plant 
iirst gets stimted and finally dries up and dies. 

The water necessary for plant growth is ab- 
sorbed by the root hairs and hair-like roo.tlets 
issuing from the stronger roots which penetrate 



the groimd in search of food and moisture ; it 
does not, however, enter into the circulation of 
plants quite pure, but contains in solution vari- 
able quantities of substances which plants feed 
upon. From these rootlets it is passed on from 
cell to cell by a process of diffusion, first along 
the larger roots, which anchor the plant to the 
soil, thence to the stem, on to the branches, the 
buds, leaves, flowers and fruit. That cell-to-cell 
motion, or that diffusion of the " sap,*' from, the 
capillary rootlets to the tip of the branches, 
is quickened by evaporation, and evaporation U 
greatly accelerated by warmth. The evaporating 
organs of the plants are the leaves. These, 
when .fanned by a breezy wind, allow a con- 
siderable amount of moisture to e«cape through 
the stomata or breathing pores. In bright su.n- 
light these pores open to allow the . admission 
of carbonic acid and of oxygen from the atmos- 
phere to the working cells of the leaves. As thts 
takes place, a good deal of the moisture which 
saturates the air in the intercellular' spaces of the 
leaves escapes to the drier air outside. A vacuum 
is thus created, and more moisture exudes from 
the gorged cells to replace the amount lost 
through evaporation. In this manner a current 
of watery fluid is created froih the rootlets up- 
wards towards the branches and leaves. 

The absorptive activity of the roots gives rise 
to a pressure which tends to force the sap up- 
wards. In fact, root pressure, together witk 
other forces, especially transpiration, causes 
the crude watery sap to ascend through 
the woody bundles, or framework, of the 
p^ant, and by meads of these vascular bundles 
solutions absorbed are carried upward through 
all paiis of the root and stem, and through 
the leaf-stalk, veins and veinlets to ^11 parts 
of the active leaf surface. The amount of 
water in the soil greatlv influences both the 
actual and relative quantity of moisture in the 
plant. It is a common observation that rainy, 
.spring weather causes an increase of growth in 
vegetation. 

. The root-action of plants must op>erate with 
greater effect in a nearly saturated soil than in 
one which is less moist, and the young cells of a 
plant growing in a wet soil must be subjected 
to greater internal pressure than those of one 
growing in a comparatively dry soil — and roust, 
as a consequence, attain greater dimensions. It 
is not uncommon to find fleshy roots, especially 
Radishes which have grown in hot-beds, split 
apart lengthwise. This mechanical effect is in- 
deed commonly conjoined with others resulting 
'from abundant nutrition, but increased bulk of 
a plant without corresponding increase of dry 
matter is doubtless in great part the consequence 
of large supplies of water to the roots and its 
vigorous osmosis into the expanding plant. 
/. /. Willis, Harpenden. 
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SOME GOOD AUTUMN PEAS. 
During the past few years cohsiderable atten- 
tion has been paid to the raising of late or 
autuma-cropping Peas, with the result that some 
splendid varieties, furnishing pods from August 
to November, now exist. All soils, however, are 
not suited for their culture, and the best varie- 
ties if grown in a poor land resting .on gravel 
will yield but poor results in a hot, dry season: 
It would well repay the cultivator to improve 
such poor land, with a view to the culture of 
these late culinary Peas. For some years I had 
a poor soil to contend with in the culture of 
these Peas, and I planted in trenches, first plac- 
ing clay or strong loam freely at the bottom 
of the trench. By this system I obtained fair 
results. Another small detail in my system of 
culture was that the plants were not staged — not 
a neat system of gardening certainly, but one 
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that has its merils in this case, for the shade 
of the haulm kept the ground cool, with tba 
result that I gathered pods in abundaoce fiom 
these plants, wbeieas those staked were dried 
ont jusi above the surface of the soil. In the 
North I never experienced tbe least (rouble with 
late Peas, nor in the Midlands in favourable 
autumns, and bav« had good dishes of Feaa in 
November. The adoption of trenches saves 
both time and labour, as late Peas grown on 
the flat are soon dried up if the land is light. 
Trenches are almost a necessity in their cul- 
ture, and when the land between the trenches 
is given a mulching of manure, the moisture in 
the soil ia greatly conserved. 

Of the newer varieties of these Peas, VeitdTs 
Lord Rosebery ia well worth a trial, and though 
it may be termed a maincrop variety, it is also 
valuable for sowing in August and September, 
It grows to a height of about 4 feet, bears pods 
of a large size, and is altogether a vigorous 
grower. This latter quality makes it especially 
suiled for late supply. Another very fine 
autumn variety is Sutton's Matchless Marrowfat. 
It attains to a height of 1 feet, and gives splen- 
did crops. The pods are large, and enclose from 
ID to 12 Peas of a. dark gieen colour and of 
delicious flavour. Il is a grand variety for Sep- 
tember and October supplies. Another very 
similar variety is Royal Jubilee, and this being 
a good grower, is well adapted for culture on 
poor soils. A variety tried last season, and 
which proved itself eiccptionally good, was the 
new Carter's Dreadnought. It grows to a height 
of 3 feet, and produces large pods of Peas of 
excellent quality. The plants were singularly 
free from mildew. Another addition is Cartel's 
Quite Content, a variety that wilt become a 
great favourite for early autumn supplies. This 
is the result of a cross between the old, but 
eicellent, Alderman, and the newer Edwin 
Beckett, and it is also an excellent variety for 
mid-season or later supplies. 

Of older varieties, mention may be made of 
Michaelmas, a splendid October or even later 
cropper. This never failed with me to furnish 
a good crop, and being a dwarf grower (21 feet) 
is most valuable in gardens where room is 
limited. Further reliable kinds are Contdnuily, 
Late Queen, ani^Latest of All. There are also 
others worth naming, such as the Gladstone, 
Autocrat (a splendid quality Pea of the old Ne 
Plus Ultra type), Sharpe's Queen, and Gold- 
finder, a fl-feet variety of the Ne Plus Ultra type. 
These are all excellent for lata supplies. G. 
Wylhts. 

ORCHID N0TE8_IHD 6LEININ8S. 

MILTONIA VEXILLARIA x ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM CRISPUM. 

Under the heading " My greatest deception as 
an OrchidisI," Monsieur Lucien Linden, of 
Brussels, sends a long and interesting letter on 
the subject of the above-named cross. 

After describing a few of bis many pleasant 
surprises in new plants, M. Linden relates tbe 
care and attention paid to a pot of seedlings, the 
result of crossing Millonia vexillaria and Odonto- 
glossumcrispum. and of which much was expected. 
Tbe little plants died one after another until but a 
few were left. 

Recently one of these plants flowered and its 
owner was disappointed to find that, in effect, it was 
nothing but a Brassia. " Ca me semble un petit 
Brassia — une fleur abominable, un Brassia 

Monseur Linden states that a botanist with whom 
be discussed the matter suggested that it indicated 
that the genus Brassia might have originated in 
the crossing of Miltonia and Odonloglossum, but 
having many crosses between the two genera, he 
'is hoping that they may not bear out the botanist's 
suggestion, A photograph or drawing of the 
plant and flower would be of service, for the 
result described is not what might have been 



PLANT NOTES- 

THE CULTIVATION OF HYBRID 
COSMEAS. 
So many failures bave occurred in the culti- 
vation and flowering of Cosmeas in Germany 
that cultivators have formed an unfavourable 
opinion concerning these plants. The reasons 
for this failure appear, according to Herr F. 
Roemer, of Quedlinburg, to be due to tbe seeds 
having been saved from plants grown in warm, 
dry, soulhorn countries, and, therefore, unsuited 
for cultivation in climates of a very different 
character. The seeds germinate readily and 
freely, and the growth is ra^iid. The plants 
show flowers to some extent towards the middle 
of May ; and when they are transferred to tbe 
open ground, here and there they produce 



planted at I) feet apart in the open ground. 
In about one month the first blooms appear. 
The simple ray-like flowers measure in diameter 
4-6 cm., attracting the attention of the beholder 
by their beauty. As cut blooms they last a 
long time when placed in water in a fresh con- 
dition, and. may be used advantageously in the 
finest sorts of bouquets. Tbe flowers are white, 
pink, and purple. As plants for groining and 
for beds, these large-flowered, early Cosmeas 
may be mosj usefully employed. F. U. 

GNIDIA POLYSTACHYA. 
Tbk plant represented in our illustration (fig. 
ISO) was raised from seeds in the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens, where it was cultivated scnne 
years ago under the name of Gnidia simplex. 
It U a free-growing, densely-branched shrub. 



Fig. 120.— CH1D1A polvstachva: flowers OREBNisH-rELLow. 



blossoms, and reach a height of \\ yards, 
making pretty bushes, but of further flower- 
ing there is no trace. For (his there are 
required the hot, dry air and burning sun's 
rays of more southern climes. Herr Roemer 
was as unsuccessful as other cultivators till he 
began saving saeds from home-grown plants, aad 
selecting the more promising seedlings as seed 
parents from year to year. By this means be 
has secured a very free and floriterous strain, 
which, like other of the better species of annuals, 
flower from the middle of the month of June 
till destroyed by frost. The seed is sown in cold 
frames from the last week of March till the end 
of April. As soon as tbe seeds germinate, tbe 
frames in which they are housed are freely ven- 
tilated, and, when large enough to be handled 
readily, the plants are pricked ofl like Zinnias, 
fie. About the middle of May they ate 



attaining to a height of iS feet or inore, and in 
superficial appearance somewbat tesemibles the 
Pimelia, to wbidh it is allied. It is of very ligifat 
and graceful habit, especially when in flower, 
each twig bebg terminated by a cluster of the 
pretty greenish-yellow .flowers, which are re- 
markably helerostyled. The cool greenhouse is 
much enhanced by the presence of this plant in 
early springtime. Gnidia polystachya is easy ol 
cultivation : the old plants bear hard pruning, 
and soon afterwards become furnished with fresh 
young growths, whilst cuttings root raedily under 
ordinary conditions, and quickly beconte nseful 
flowering plants. It is a native of tbe coast 
regions of South Africa, and is figured in the 
Bolaniial Magaiine, t. 8,001 (from specimens sup* 
plied from these gardens), being there men- 
tioned as one of three forms now in cultiva* 
tion. E. J, Allard, Bo/anic Cardtns, CaMbriAgt. 
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LEWISIAS. 

Although a small one, the genus Lewisia 
contain 3 some most interesting plants, and the 
number of species in cultivation has been 
increased recently by the reception at Kew of 
living plants of L. Cotyledon. The genus is 
confined to North-western America, and is 
closely allied to Calandrinia. Several of the 
species now included in the genus Lewisia were 
fornwrly included in that of Calandrinia. The 
first species, L. rediviva, was found by Capt. 
M. Lewis, after whom the genus was named, in 
the beginning of the last century. According to 
a monograph by Mr. B. Robinson, the number 
of species included is twelve, of which seven 
are now in cultivation, while two others, L. 
bxachycalyx and L. nevadensis, have been culti- 
vated, but are now lost again. They are all low- 
growing perennial herbs, mostly with fleshy 
root-stocks and leaves, and some of them have 
large and attractive flowers. Given a well- 
drained and sunny position, a few species have 
proved hardy in this country, and when suited 
make an effective display with their handsome 
blooms produced in quantity. The following 
species are those in cultivation at the present 
time : — 

L. COLUMBIANA, Robinson. (Calandrinia 
Columbiana Wats.) is found growing in clefts 
of rocks on Goat Mountain among other places, 
m Oregon. It makes a small tuft of narrow 
6eshy leaves, and bears panicles of small red 
flowers. Closely allied to L. Leana, it is only 
distinguished by having slightly pubescent leaves 
that are flatter on the upper side. Introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Bulley, of Neston. 

L. Cotyledon, Robinson (Calandrinia Cotyle- 
don, \Vats.). — Plants of this species, collected 
on the Siskiyon mountains of Northern Cali- 
fornia, have been lately sent to Kew. It was 
found growing on well-drained, rocky slopes, 
with a southern exposure, forming a rosette of 
leaves each 2 inches long and 1 inch broad, not 
unlike those of Saxifraga Cotyledon without the 
white margin. The stem, like the leaves, is 
fleshy, 4 inches or more high, freely branched, 
bearing numerous 10 petalled, rosy flowers. One 
of the rosettes received bore a stem with flowers, 
which were much damaged during the journey, 
but were sufficiently fresh to give one an idea 
as to the merit of the plant. A distinctive 
feature is that both bracts and sepals are fim- 
briated with reddish, glandular-tipped hairs. 
It is a promising new plant of great interest. 

L. Leana, Robinson (Calandrinia Leana, 
Porter). — Also from the Siskiyon mountains. 
It makes a tuft of fleshy, terete leaves 2 inches 
• long, which are glaucous and evergreen. So far 
it has proved one of the hardiest, as it comes 
from an elevation of over 7,000 feet. The flower- 
stems are much branched, 6 to 9 inches high, 
and bear numeroqfki • zither small white flowers 
stMaked witjti jed. .Thei;e are only seven petals 
in each flower, but ilthowgh small they are 
pretty, the whoje plant havit^ a graceful habit. 
This species was.»in^oduce4,,sonje four or five 
years ago by Mr. A. K. Bulley, of Neston. 

L. OPPOSiTiFOLiA, Robinson (Calandrinia op- 
positifolia, Wats.; G.C., 1888, iv. 601, fig. 83 j 
Bot. Mag., t. 7051).— A native of the bare, moist 
hill-sides of Oregon and California, this species 
first flowered at Kew in June, 1888. The plants 
were raised from seeds sent by the Harvard 
Botanic Garden in the previous year, but they 
only lived a few years, being killed during a severe 
winter. No seeds were ripened, and efforts to 
propagate by division of the root failed, so that 
the plant was then entirely lost. It has, how- 
ever, been re-introduced lately, and distributed 
under the name of Calandrinia Howelli. When 
it flowered in May, 1905, it proved to be the 
true Lewisia oppositifolia, with a fleshy root, a 
lax tuft of oblong lanceolate fleshy leaves 3 
inches long, and large, pearly-white flowers 2 
inches in diameter. The flowers are produced 
on stems 6 to 9 inches long, and each has lU 
petals. 



L. PYGM/SA, Kobinson (Calandrinia pygmaea, 
Gray). — Widely, distributed in the Alpine regions 
of the Rocky Mountains. It grows only 1 to 2 
inches high, with tufts of linear fleshy leaves 
and numerous small flowers. Plants were in 
cultivation recently in the nursery of the Co- 
operative Bees at Neston. 

L. REDIVIVA, Pursh. — This name was given to 
this species on account of the great tenacity of 
life possessed by the plant. After being pressed 
and preserved in herbaria for two or three years, 
they were found to be alive, and when planted 
grew away and flowered. The figure in the 
Bot, Mag.y t. 5395, was drawn from such a 
plant, which flowered in 1863. It is a native of 
the Rocky Mountain region, being found along- 
side rivers on dry prairies. The large, fleshy 
roots were gathered and used by the Indians as 
an article of food. The plants produce tufts of 
fleshy leaves about 2 inches long, and will suc- 
ceed in a sunny position in moist but well- 
drained rocky soil The flowers are large, 
freely produced, and of a lovely shade of rose 
colour. 

L. TwEEDVi, Robinson (Calandrinia Tweedyi, 
Gray). — This plant was first received at Kew 
from Mr. A. J. Johnson, of Columbia Nursery, 
Astoria, Oregon, in January, 1898, and flowered 
in May the same year. It was then figured in 
the Bot. Mag,, t. 7633. A native of the Alpine 
regions in Washington, at an elevation of 6,000 
to 7,000 feet, it is quite hardy, but dislikes stag- 
nant moisture. Forming a tuft of broad-leaved 
foliage, it is a handsome plant, and produces 
its eight-petalled flowers freely. These are 3 
inches in diameter, the petals being somewhat 
straw coloured, passing into bright pink at the 
tips and along the margins. Many find a difii- 
culty in growing this beautiful Alpine plant, 
and it is often lost during the winter. The best 
position for the plant is one exposed to fuU sun- 
shine, in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil and sand, 
with plenty of good-sized stones mixed with the 
soil. An overhanging stone would afitord the 
necessary protection from wet in winter. 

Two other species of this genus have been in 
cultivation ; one, L. brachycalyx in 1875, and L. 
nevadensis, from the Sierra Nevada, in 1880, but 
they were lost again soon after their introduc- 
tion. W. I. 



PANSIES AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

The use of Pansies and Violas for spring and 
early summer bedding is not so general as it 
should be, considering their comparative low 
cost, the ease with which they are successfully 
cultivated, and the fine effect they produce in 
their season of flowering. This lack of exten- 
sive use is, in a great measure, due to the short 
time the plants remain in bloom, compared with 
summer bedding plants. This is the case with 
plants raised in the usual way from seeds 
sown in August, but to procure a fine show of 
fresh blooms from neat bushy plants the whole 
of the summer through, the seeds should be 
sown in frames during December and January. 
The seedlings from this sowing should be trans- 
planted, as soon as they are large enough, direct 
to the beds or borders when the spring 
bulbous plants are over. They should be placed 
about 3 inches apart, and will make excellent 
summer bloomers and will be in prime condition 
when those sown in August have exhausted 
themselves. Remove all seed pods, from the 
plants, and if possible during dry weather give 
regular supplies of water. A mulching Will con- 
siderably decrease the necessity of watering, and 
for the purpose procure some short stable 
manure such as contains a plentiful addition of 
sawdust, and cover the beds between the plants 
to the depth of an inch or so with the manure. 
The plants will soon grow rapidly, and, if 
planted close enough, cover this material. 
C^reat hindrances to the continued flowering and 
fresh appearance of Pansies is hot sunshine and 



dry weather, and the effect of this mulching is 
invaluable to counteract tjiese influences. Pan- 
sies are gross feeders and succeed best in a deep 
rich soil and one which does not rapidly become 
dry. The ground in which they are planted 
should therefore receive a fair quantity of well- 
rotted stable manure, which should be . well 
forked in after clearing away the spring bulbs. 
During the last spring I saw some very fine and 
unique effects in bedding produced by Pansies 
and Violas in conjunction with Hyacinths and 
Tulips. The plants were placed separately 
between the bulbs, and their growths reached 
almost half-way up the stems of the bulbous 
flowers, and their foliage carpeted the ground, 
their flowers blending and contrasting very 
effectively with the brighter and bolder colours 
of the bulbs. To have Pansies in bloom at the 
same time as spring bulbs the seeds should be 
sown early in July, and the seedlings trans- 
planted to frames for protection during winter 
until planted in the beds in the early spring. 
In the case of Pansies grown from seed it is 
advisable to reserve a few plants to replace 
any not coming true to colour, as the very 
best strain is liable to produce a few rogues. 
An ounce of good seed will furnish about 2,000 
plants. It should be remembered that distinct 
and self cc^ours produce by far the most ad- 
mired and striking effects. P, ' 



NARCISSI AT KIRKDEVINGTON 
HALL, YORKSHIRE. 

At the present time, in the beautiful gardens 
and grounds of Kirklevington Hall, near Varm- 
on-Tees, North Yorkshire, the residence of Mrs. 
Richardson, is to be seen a splendid display of 
Daffodils of different species and varieties. The 
bulbs are planted in almost every conceivable 
situation— in borders, in the grass, by the side 
of woodland walks, beneath trees, and on the 
lawn and pleasure grounds. The varieties are 
planted in different aspects, some in full ex- 
posure to the sun, and others in the shade, and 
the season of flowering is considerably pro- 
longed. I cannot enumerate all the varieties 
grown at Kirklevington, but the following are 
especially beautiful. 

Obvallaris is the first of the yellow trumpet* 
Daffodils to flower, and it is planted largely in 
the grass. This variety is closely followed by 
Golden Spur, one of the most useful kinds for 
planting either in the border or in the grass. 
Henry Irving is also a very handsome flower. 
Maximus, which Mr. Cunningham, the able 
head gardener, considers the best in colour of 
this section, comes next in season with King 
Alfred, a fine rich flower, but rather expensive 
to purchase at present. Emperor, in flower at 
mid-season, is very largely grown in the grass 
and in the border, and it is in grand condition. 
Glory of Leiden is rather later in flowering, but 
Abscissus is perhaps the latest of all the yellow 
trumpet Daffodils. 

Among the bicolors is Pidnceps, an early and 
useful kind grown largely at Kirklevington. 
Scoticus (Scotch Garland Lily) flowers very 
early and bears a small flower, and it is especi- 
ally valuable for naturalising in grass. Next 
follows in order of flowering : Duke of Bedford, 
a splendid flower, but very expensive ; Hors- 
fieldii, J. B. M. Camm ; Madame Plemp, con- 
sidered by some as one of the finest in the 
section ; Weardale Perfection, a lovely flower, 
one of the very best, but rather expensive ; and 
Grandis, the very latest to flower. 

The silver white trumpet Daffodils are repre- 
sented by several choice kinds, such as Princess 
Ida and W. P. Milner, both mid-season varieties 
with very pretty, small flowers. Mrs. Camm is 
a lovely late-flowering variety, while Madame 
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de Grasfl is a magnificent flower, the best of 
the section and tathei late. 

William Wilks, of the Backhousei section, has 
medium-sized floweis ; the perianth is a pale 
yellow colour, and the corona is a shade of 
orange. It is robust in any position iq the 
garden. 

The old Telamonius plenus is largely grown 
both in the gardens and ground, and it is also 
used for forcing. 

Queen Bess, with Bladcwell, are the earliest 
incomparahilis. Sir Watbin follows a little 
later. Titian is grown in the grass, where it is 
very pretty. Autocrat was noticed in the grass 
and in the border very free Sowering, li is 
one of the best Daffodils for supplying cut 
l!owers. Frank Miles, in the grass in quantity, 
was excellent. Gwylher, in a similar siiueiion, 
was al»o good. Queen Sophia, a very beautiful 
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Amabilis and Leedsii are earliest here in their 
section, being closely followed by Minnie Hume, 
seen in quantity in the grass; and Duchess of 
Brabant. The laler-floweting varieties in this 
section are : Duchess of Weslmin5ler, one of 
t^e best; Katherine Spurrell, good; Mrs. 
l.anglry, good and free-flowering ; and While 
I..iily, a lovely flower. 

Seagull is the earliest of the Bani section. 
All the following are much later: Conepicuus 



(Mr. Cunningham says: "We think p lot of 
this variety ; we have many thousands of it ") ; 
Flora Wilson, Mrj. C. Bowley, a very attractive 
Sower ; Dorothy Wemyss, and Golden Gem, the 
last-named is useful for supplying cut flowers 
late in the season. Nelsoni major is a fine 
strong grower and produces a lovely flower. 

Firebrand. Blood Orange, and Little Dick, of 
the Burbidgei lype, ere grown. 

Tbe poeticus type includes Chaucer, omatus, 
Casurtdra, Poetarum, and the old Pbeasanl's 
Eye, which ia most useful for late supply. The 
double white poeticus is plentiful in the grass 
and also the border. Mr. Cunningham has 
found that these do best in a damp soil, and 
that they are liable to be "blind" in dry ground. 

Biflorus flowers rather late ; it is a small 
f.ower, but useful and sweet. 

The Daffodils at KJiklevingtoo Hall are 
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variety, Stella and Stella superba all flower at 

about the same time. Beauty, Dorothy Yorke, 
Gloria Mundi, Lucifer, and Lulworth, a nice 
dwarf-growing variety, are among the latest in 
Ibis section. 

The double-flowered incomparabilis or Butjer 
and Eggs is showy and good for massing ; this 



growing in a clay soil, especially those planted 
in the glass. Most of those in the borders are in 
a sandy clay. Bone-meal as a manure is especi- 
ally favoured by Mr. Cunningham. Alfred 
Gaut, Ludi. 



MOR-EA IRIDIOIDES. 
. Thfs Iris-like plant, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope [see fig. 1221, '* decidely variable, 
and much influenced by soil, climate and culli- 

The typical plant is small, and its foliage does 
not exceed 10 inches in height, growing in tan- 
shajicd sprays, which lean in an oblique manner 
from the root. The Natal variety is decidedly 
taller, with slightly larger flowers, and this 
plant, which has been naturalised in the Ceylon 



iproved in an 

astonishing degree, so that the blooms, which in 
the lype are 2} inches across, have become in tbe 
Ceylon plant nearly double that size. The height 
of tbe foliage (which is uptight instead of 
oblique in growth) ia 30 inches ; the breadth of 
the blossom 4 inches ; the stamens, which in the 
original Bowers are pale and insignificanl, 
have become 1) inch long, and of a rich 
shade of'clear violet. Tbe breadth of the peri- 
anth segments is more than double that of the 
Cape variety, and their substance has so greatly 
increased Uiat they persist for three days in 
beauty instead of shrivelling in a few hours, as 
is the case with the bloom of the Morna of the 
Cape. The yellow blotches of the lype have 
become far larger, and are now of a rich orange, 
so that the colouring of the Ceylon variety, in 
violet, orange, and creamy-white, is remarkal>Iy 
beautiful, especially as the segments are hand. 
Bomely "tigered" (in the improved flower) near 
Ibeir base with deep brown. 

Seed gathered from a good type of bloom grow- 
ing in Ceylon by Mrs. Johnson five years since 
has produced in the writer's garden a number 
of fine flowers, some of the seedlings being 
decidedly in advance of the rest in the site and 
beauty of (heir blossoms [see fig. 121]. It, there, 
fore, appears likely that a further increase in 
thera particulars may be expected from careful 
cultivation and hybridisation. This Morza re- 
quires a warm greenhouse, and should be grown 
in a mixture of good loam, leal-mould, and 
charcoal. Tbe blossoms are produced almost 
continuously throughout the year. /. Z, Rich- 

THE ROSARY. 

CULTURE DURING MAY. 

Souk of the more advanced shoots, and 
especially in the case o( those on lightly pruned 
plants, have been injured by the Irost and cold 
wind<t. It will, therefore, be necessary to prune 
again to induce a fresh growth, as the crippled 
wood cannot be expected to lurnish perfect 
blooms. The maiden buds on the Briar and 
Manetti stock will now be growing freely, and 
tbe growths should be tied to sticks as soon as 
they are of sufficient length to prevent iheni 
being injured by wind. Standard Bdais planted 
in the autumn should be attended to and made 
firm about their roots. Guard against the 
beetle that infests and eats off the young tender 
shoots. Seeds of (he Briar sown in drills last . 
month must not be allowed to become dry, and 
if necessary a good soaking of water must be 
given. This will aid a portion of the seeds to 
germinate and break through tbe soil, but it 
must te expected that a goodly proportion will 
not germinate until the second year. 

All mulchings, except long straw and litter, 
should be lightly forked in the ground and a 
fresh top-dressing applied. There is a difietence 
of opinion among exhibitors on the ques- 
tion of mulching. I have* no doubt but 
that if it is affiled at the proper time, 
and especially just before (he flower buds 
begin lo develop, it adds materially to 
the quality of the blooms. Mixed farmyard 
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B food. The best 
method of preparing this liquid is to put 
about 2 pecks of each of the substances into a 
bag and to float the bag in a 30 or 40 gallon 
cask of water. Tbe fluid should be of the 
coiour of brown brandy when it is used, and 
must be diluted according to circumstances, but 
never used neal. It may be given twice a week 
to aciively growing plants. All growths of 
climbing and olher Roses, eiliier in the open or 
against walls and fences, should be made secure 
from injury by wind. 
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The Kose maggoi curls itself inside the leaves ; 
they should tie piched out and destroyed. 
Syringe all trees affected by this and other 
insect pests with a solution of soft soap, tobacco 
water, and quassia. Apply the insecticide dur- 
ing the evening and wash it oS again with 
clear water the fallowing morning. The frames 
can b« removed altogether by the end of the 
month Irom plants on theii own rqols, and 
being plunged and thus kept damp at theii roots 
tad stimulated with the manure and the night 
dews, they will make robust plants by the end 
of tlic season. The strongest can be re-polted 
into ^inch pols, but care must be taken not tn 
unduly disturb the ball of the plant. In dry 
weatbet pot plants will require an abundance of 
water, except the early forced H.P.'s that will 
now soon be placed outside. The permanent 
planting of Teas and Noisettes as recommended 
last month can be proceeded with, assuming 
that the beds hava been well prepared for their 
reception. Early forced plants of Tea Roses 
should be placed in a cool house and be liept 
rather dry at their roots. Remove all exhausted 
growths, and after the plants have rested top- 
dress them with some rich material, and well ply 



(See page ^tX.) 

the syringe upon them, when a further crop of 
flowers will be secured this season. If the new 
shoots on established plants outside become, at 
the end of the month, too crowded in the middle 
of the bush, thin out the weaker. All the plants 
of H.P. Rosea that were forced early should 
be well hardened oH before being plunged or 
stood outside on asbes all the summer. These 
are often neglected, but they are invaluable for 
early forcing another season, as they respond 
much better to artificial heat than freshly potted 
plants taken from the ground in October; these 
also flower in advance of the newer plants. 
The autumn and spring-grafted Ruses under- 
glass can be hardened off and plunged in beds 
4 feet in width, in the open. Any thai require 
it should be given a shift into 8-inch pots and 
be plunged IQ inches to I fool apart up to the 
rims of the pots. When the plants are all 
plunged top-dress the beds with (erracnled 
manure. If the longest and straggling growths 
are stopped twice during the growing season 
and not later than the end of July, they will 
make nice compact specimen plants by the 
autumn. /. D. G. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RED OAK QUERCUS RUBRA. 

Foi a species of Oak thai will succeed on sandy, 
poor soils, the Red Oak is one to be highly 
recommended to the notice of planters either 
for profit or colour eSecl in the autumn months, 
and for its rapidity of growth. Trees are known, 
which, although they are only 60 years old, 
have a diameter of 18 to 20 inches. The twe 
begins to bear seed when about 15 years old, 
and this fetches good prices— 100 lb. selling for 
£S starling. The wood is eagerly sought after by 
makers of chairs, tables, and cabinet vrork 
generally. Like Oaks in'general, Q. rubra has 
produced several sports and seedling varieties, 
of which Q. rubra macrophylla is much admired. 
This particular variety produced a seedling with 
handsome, large leaves in Signor G. Sada's 
garden at Milan, and received the commemora- 
tive varietal name Sada in consequence, F. M, 

CAMELLIAS OUT OF DOORS. 

The old belief that the Camellia is a green- 
house shrub is hard to disprove, especially to 
those who have never seen it outdoors in full per- 
fection ; but here we find it is quite as hardy, or 
even hardier, than the Bay Laurel, and certainly 
much more handsome. The primary use of the 
Camellia outdoors is as an evergreen, except in 
favoured spots, and we find here that the blooms 
are cut by spring frosts about three out of every 
four y«ars. But when in flower at its best out- 
of-doors, the plant is even mote beautiful than 
when flowering under glass, for the colour of 
the flowers and the glossiness of the leaves 
appear of enhanoed beauty by the gerterally dull 
appearance of the other outdoor subjects grow- 
ing near them. The Camellia is not a diflicutt 
plant to cultivate, its chief requirements being a 
fairly good soil and shelter from north and 
east winds. The latter provision is important 
to preserve the flowers from injury ; the foliage 
is rarely, if ever, injured during ordinary 
winters. Camellias can be transplanted readily, 
and with ordinary care a specimen of almost 
any size can be moved with safety. The plant 
is impatient of fresh manure close to its roots, 
but it delights in ground that has been well 
manured for a former crop. A Camellia will 
often outdoors become stunted and slow of 
growth. When s.uch is the case it should be cut 
back to the three -year-old wood, and be given a 
mulching of well-rotted manure. When the 
young shoots have grown an inch or two long the 
plant should be lifted and re-planted, after a 
dressing of leaf-mould or peal has been incor- 
porated in the soil. If the "ball" has become 
hard it should be loosened, so that the toots 
will be able to reach the fresh soil. 

Tbe best varieties for culture out-of-doors are 
the single wbite and single red, alba plena, 
imbricata rubra, Monarch, and Donckelaari, 
The last- mentioned is the best known to me for 
planting outside, for the flowers are not readily 
injured. White flowers are disfigured by rains, 
but the injury is not so readily seen on 
the red flowers. There are some very fine 
specimens of Camellias in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, and others at Bournemouth. /. C., 
Bags hot. 

EPIG^A REPENS. 

Tnis delightful little creeping plant is now 
finely in flower at the base of a large specimen 
of Larix europaea, which affords the necessary 
shade, and its snowy-white flowers scent the air. 
The plants ate grown in a mixture of peat and 
fibrous loam, with some large sand stones. Tbe 
species is a native of North America, and was 
introduced in 1738, 

POLYGALA CHAMCEBUXUS. 
This dwarf-growing evergreen shrub rarely 
exceeds 9 to 12 inches in height, but at the 
present time it is a conspicuous plant in the 
Alpine garden. It bears a profusion of 
fragrant yellow flowers. 



AZARA UICROPHVLLA. 
The sweet smelling flowers of this evergreen 
are always welcome. Plants 20 feet high in the 
open have been profusely covered with small 
yellow Bowers which have a fragrance resem- 
bling the odour of good chocolate. The plant 
grows quite freely in tbe stiff soil here when it 
is once established. W. A. Coak, LtanardsUe 
Gar din I, Horsham, 



THE ALPINE BARDEN. 

ANEMONE BLANDA VAR, SCYTHINICA. 
Tbe above-named form of Anemone blanda 
(fig. 123) is one of the most beautiful of all spring 
flowering plants, and one deserving of a widely- 
extended cultivation. The plant is of more ihaa 
ordinary value, inasmuch as its period of flower- 
ing does not coincide with the well-known typi- 
cal kind, which opens its flowers of varying 
shades of blue and violet in warm, sunny, situa- 
tions in February and March, while the variety 
scythinica commences its flowering quite late 
in March and continues flowering through, 
the month of April. A feature of the plant 
is tbe rich gentian-blue colour of the exterior of 
the petals, and seen in the bud stage this rich 
colouring is most effective. The inner surface- 
ot the petals is of pure white, the eipanded blos- 
soms being about the siie of a crown piece. 



FiC. 133 — ANEHONB BLANDA % 

When in flower the plant is some inches high ; 
it has much divided and more erect and com- 
pact leafage than in the type A. blanda. There 
are usually two rows of the linear petals in this- 
particulai variety, which comes from North Kur- 
distan. A. b. var. cypliana, which is given as- 
synonymous in the Kcw Hand-list, is distinct in 
many ways, but more particularly in the 
broader divisions of the leaves, the obovate obtuse 
petals, and its much later period of flowering. 
As an eSectivB garden plant, the variety 
scythinica should be placed first. All these forms, 
of A. blanda should be placed where the sun 
can reach Ihem, and if grown in very sandy and 
well-drained loam, they give but little trouble. 
Upon the tuberous roots of these plants are to 
be found nipple-like excrescences, and when 
dividing the roots each one of these points will 
presently form a plant. Young plants are easily 
raised from seeds, the seeds being produced in 
small cone-shaped heads. It is important to 
note, however, that these cone-shaped seed 
heads turn tight over till the point of Ihe cone 
is buried in the soil, and often it becomes com- 
pletely hidden by the leaves of the ptanl, and tbe 
seeds, most frequently shed while comparatively 
green -looking, are carried away by birds. The- 
seeds are usually sufficiently mature for gather- 
ing early in June, and should be handled with 
care, for they are detached by the slightest 
touch. E. H. Jenkins. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Congo and its Flora. 

Two publications relating to the botany of the 
Congo await notice. They are issued under the 
auspices of the Government of the Independent 
Congo State, and form very important additions 
to our knowledge of the dora of tropical Africa. 
They will be of great service to those engaged 
in the rubber industry, as well as in the planta- 
tions of coffee, cocoa, cotton imd other tropical 
produces. 

Emilp Laurent was a pi)pl«ll the School of 
Horticulture at Vilvorde ; . Leon Pynaert, the 
son of Edouard (whose mempry is so cherished 
by his friends), was a student of the School of 
Horticulture at Ghent. To those two, not to 
mention others less known to horticulturists, 
indents of the African flora are under great 
obligations. 

Etudes sur la Flore du Baset du 
MoYEN -Congo, par. £. De Wildeman» vol. 
ii., fasc. i., plates i. -XXXV. 

This consists of an enumeration with descrip- 
tions and quarto plates of various new and in- 
teresting plants from the Belgian Congo. The 
descriptions have been prepared by M. De 
Wildeman. Several of the plants are in cultiva- 
tion in the Brussels Botanic Garden, or that at 
Laeken, such as Crinum Laurentii, Polystacha 
polychaete, Listrostachys Pynaertii, and others. 
Barteria fistulosa. Masters, is remarkable for its 
hollow stems, which are the abode of ants en- 
dowed with such stinging power that no one 
having once obtained a specimen will care to 
collect another. 

Mission Emile Laurent, fasc. iv., pp. ix.-cxx. 
et 355-450 ; pi. cvii.-cxlii. 
This fascicle contains a biographical notice of 
the gardener-botanist of whom not only his 
countrymen but his scientific colleagues of every 
civilised country deplore the loss. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to raise a better 
memorial than is afforded oy this publication. 
Not only are there many plants enumerated and 
figured, but numerous very interesting photo- 
graphic reproductions of scenery, plant distribu- 
tion, and the like serve to give the stay-at-home 
naturalist a good idea of Uie vegetation of the 
country and of the conditions under which it 
grows. The text is prepared by M. De Wilde- 
man, a sure guarantee of care and ability. 

A Royal decree in Brussels has authorised 
the Belgian Ministers of the Interior and of 
Public Instruction to accept for the Royal 
Academy a sum of 15,000 francs, wiiich was col- 
lected by the Comit6 Laurent, to provide a 
biennial prize of 900 francs for an award to be 
known as the " Prix Emile Laurent." The prize 
will be awarded alternately, first, to the Belgian 
author or authors contributing the best work on 
the flora or vegetable productions of the Congo ; 
second, to the Belgian author or authors for the 
best work on the agricultural and horticultural 
applications of such plants. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrkncb, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Phalcsnopsis. — Such species as P. aphrodite, P. 
amabilis, P. Schilleriana, P. Stuartiana, and P. 
Sanderiana will in some cases have completed 
flowering. The plants frequently produce 
secondary spikes, but it is not advisable to allow 
these spikes to grow, as they would have the 
effect of weakening the plant. Any fresh spikes 
that may appear should, therefore, be at once 
pinched off. The P. Rimestadtiana varieties are 
now showing strong spikes of bloom. Expose 
the plants to all the light ]x>ssible without actual 
sunshine, and keep their surroundings fairly 
moist. Any plants which have just passed out 
of bloom and require fresh receptacles should 
be placed in fresh teak-wood baskets. The roots 
are very liable to suffer injury during their re- 
moval from . whatever material they may be 
clinging to, therefore if the baskets in which 
they are growing are already large enough, and 
the plants are in a thriving condition, they may 
be treated as follows : — Carefully work out all 
the old potting materials, and with the syringe 
and tepid water thoroughly wash the basket ; 
cut out all dead roots, and then replace the 



drainage material, which should be to three- 
fourths of the depth of the basket, and fill up 
with sphagnum-moss and finely-broken crocks, 
taking care to press these moderately firm around 
the base of the plant. Cover the whole with 
freshly-gathered sphagnum-moss. Such plants 
as have to be placed in fresh receptacles should 
be removed from the old baskets as carefully as 
possible. For the first few weeks after the 
operation, the plants will require very careful 
watering ; keep the surface of the moss and the 
sides of the basket well sprayed, but not so 
heavily as to cause saturation. When young 
roots begin to extend over the wood of the 
basket, the sprayer may be more frequently em- 
ployed. When in full growth, Phalaenopsis 
require an atmosphere' that is nearly always at 
saturation point, and at the same time plenty 
of air should be admitted by means of ^ the top 
ventilators. Where no separate house" is pro- 
vided for their cultivation, the best position for 
them is on the shady, or north side, of the East 
Indian house, or the ordinary plant stove. Such 
species as P. Sumatrana, P. violacea, P. Marie, 
P. speciosa, P. tetraspis, P. Lueddemanniana, 
and P. fasciata should be placed together at one 
end of the house, in order that extra shade may 
be provided for them, as their green foliage is 
very easily injured by the sun. Sponge the 
leaves over periodically to free them from all 
dust and insects. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASa 

By J. G. Westom, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Plumbago rosea coccinea superba. — This plant 
is worth inclusion in any collection of winter- 
flowering plants, its light, graceful sprays of 
flowers being particularly elegant for all decora- 
tive purposes. Although its lasting qualities 
are not of the best, the profusion of successional 
flowers in a measure atones for this defect. If 
the growths of the old plants were shortened after 
the winter, and the plants returned to a warm 
house, they will have made shoots by this time 
suitable for Use as cuttings. These should be 
prepared for propagating purposes without 
delay, and after insertion in sandy soil be placed 
in the propagating frame. When roots have 
been made, pot the plants singly, using light, 
sandy soil, and cultivate them all the summer 
in an intermediate temperature, pinching out 
the points of the shoots once or twice. Shade 
the plants lightly during the hottest part of the 
day, and syringe well and frequently during the 
growing season., Reduce the atmospheric mois- 
ture, and admit more air to the structure at the 
end of the summer, in order that the growths 
may the better mature. Let the plants flower in a 
fairly dry atmosphere of a minimum tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees. 

Gardenias. — Good " cuttings " being now plen- 
tiful, a batch should be taken off and inserted 
in light, sandy soil in pots, placing the pots in 
a hot frame. Stout young shoots will form the 
best cuttings. After the little plants are rooted 
and have been potted once, pinch the points out 
of the shoots to induce a bushy habit. Gar- 
denias, wh-en in full growth, require stove tem- 
perature and much atmospheric moisture. 
Older plants may be repotted, using a compost 
consisting of equal parts of turfy-loam, peat, 
and leaf -soil, with sand and charcoal added. 
Keep a sharp look-out for Mealy-bug and Thrips, 
to attacks of which Gardenias are very suscep- 
tible. 

Medeola asparagoides. — Where decorative 
work has to be undertaken, a good batch of this 
plant is indispensable. Young plants grown 
from seeds sown in January are now making 
nice growth, and should be potted on as required 
before the roots become pot-bound, using a com- 
port of two parts loam, one of manure from a 
spent mushroom-bed, and one part of leaf-soil, 
adding some sand. When in full growth this 
plant requires plentiful supplies of water at the 
root, and may be afforded regular supplies of 
a stimulant, whether in the form of natural 
manure and soot water, or chemical plant 
manure. Rather heavy shading is desirable, as 
if exposed to direct sunlight the plants lose that 
pale green tint so much admired. A convenient 
way of training the growths is to use green Cair- 
nation twine. The growths will climb round 
these, and when desired the strings may be cut 
with the growths, and thev will be unnoticed 
amongst the leaves, &c., when used for decora- 
tive purposes. 



FBUITS UNDEB QLASS. 

By Alexander Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson PATON.E&q., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

The Orchard house. — Fruit trees in pots, in- 
cluding Apples, Pears, and Plums, having now 
set their fruits, the thinning of the latter must 
at once be attended to. Remove all the side 
fruits from clusters, but do so at intervals of 
a few days, as fmit-thinning is best done by 
degrees. Those on spurs pointing to the centre 
of the tree may be first r'emoved, leaving only 
those which are well exposed to the light. A 
second thinning will be required when the fruits 
are of the size of a Filbert, finally leaving only 
the best-formed fruits to develop. Do not over- 
crop the trees, especially if fruits of the best 
quality are required. Syringe the trees both 
night and morning, and admit abundant sup- 
plies of fresh air daily, also at night-time, when 
the weather is favourable. In the case of young 
trees allow the growths to extend considerably 
before pinching them. Shoots on older trees 
may be stopped more closely. An important 
item in the cnhure of fruit trees in pots is to 
top-dress each plant when actively growing with 
a mixture of fresh loam, chemical manure, or 
horse-droppings. Look for and capture cater- 
pillars, which may be found in curled leaves, 
destroying any that can be found, by squeezing 
between the thumb and the finger. 

Melons. — Attend to the watering of the bor- 
ders, the tiein^ of the growths, and the thin- 
ning of the fruits. Two, or, at the most, three, 
fruits will be ample for each plant to carry. 
Do not allow one fruit on any plant to swell 
in advance of the others on the same plant. 
Pinch strong growths, and allow the lateral 
shoots to extend throughout the season of 
growth : this will necessitate active root growth 
until the fruits are ripe. As soon as the fruits 
commence to colour afford ventilation freely, 
also Iteep the atmosphere of the structure in 
which they are growing much drier, and give less 
water at the roots. Afford a top-dressing oi 
fresh loam or long manure for the purpose of 
furnishing food and keeping the border moist. 
Sow seeds for raising succession plants. 

Later batches of Melon plants in 6-inch pots 
should now be planted into frames or pits pre- 
viously prepared for them. Maintain a bottom 
heat of 80" in the pits, and keep the atmosphere 
moist by damping the paths with tepid water. 
Close the structure early in the afternoon when 
the inside temperature registers 90°. The tem- 
perature of the Melon pit by day without sun- 
shine should range from 78° to 80°, and at 
night-time 70° must be maintained. 

Cucumbers and Melons may now be planted 
into box frames containing leaves and horse 
litter which will furnish a bottom heat of 70^. 
Allow two plants to each light, and plant on the 
top of a ridge of soil, and close to the glass. 
Stop the ends of the main shoots, give a good 
watering with tepid water, and keep the frame 
close for a few days after planting. 



THE APL4BT. 

By Cmloris. 

Wasps. — Bee-keepers and gardeners are well 
aware of the damage done by wasps later in the 
season. Every queen wasp now killed means 
one nest less later. Queens may often be seen 
on buds, and old boards nibbling off pieces with 
which to build their nests. A piece of light flat 
board is very useful for the purpose of catching 
them, and brings them to the ground with ease. 
Nests are easily destroyed later by placing a 
piece of cyanide of potassium at the mouth of 
the hole by which the wasps enter the ground, 
and wetting it with a garden watering pot with 
a fine rose, once or twice, at the same time re- 
moving the dead wasps with a stick. 

Bees and fruit. — In California Cherry orchards 
were of no value until an apiary was estab- 
lished in their midst, and in this country, since 
the late Mr. Gladstone recommended fruit farm- 
ing and jam-making as an industry, much 
greater quantities of fruit have been secured, 
where bees have been kept near the trees, and not 
only has there been greater fruitfulness, but 
£200 to £300 has been made from the sale of 
honey and wax. When fruit trees are in bloom 
there are more bees on the wiog than ^ny other 
insects. One hive is generally sufficient for an 
acre of ground. 
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THE HABDT FBUIT GABDEN. 

By J. Maync, Gardener to Lord Clinton, Bicton, 

East Devon. 

Currant busbies, — Green and black aphis . aie 
common enemies of these plants, and if an^ are 
present on the bushes they should be syringed 
with quassia extract, using half a pint to lour 
gallons of water. Well stir the liquid before 
applying it, which should be done about 5 p«m. 
in the day, or later. Give the bushes a good 
cleansing with the garden engine next morning. 
The Gooseberry Saw-fly scmetimes infests Cur- 
rant bushes, especialhr if the latter are planted 
near Gooseberries. They should be destroyed, 
as recommended in last week's Calendar. All 
bwollen buds on Black Currant shoots must be 
picked off and burnt. The Black Currant is 
later coming into flower than the Red and White 
varieties, and therefore the syringing in that case 
must be deferred until the berries are formed. 

Pears. — The recent hailstorms have caused 
much injury to these trees in many parts of the 
country. Young fruits damaged by the Pear- 
midge quickly turn black, and later fall to the 
ground ; these should be picked off and burnt 
as soon as they are detected. All protective 
material should be removed immediately the 
trees have passed out of flower. 

ft^s. — If milder weather sets in, growth will 
be quickly made, and many shoots will need to 
be removed. Rub out any ill-placed shoots 
\.rbile in a small state ; this system is much 
better than the use of the knife later. Any nSfiin 
branches that have reached their allotted space 
should have the ix)int of the main shoot pinched 
out at the fourth leaf. Branches required for 
extension need no stopping, as only one crop 
of fruit is possible from trees in the open. 

Hoeing,—Sho\xld the weather continue moist, 
it will be wise to hoe andi rake away all weeds, 
choosing a dry day if possible for the operation. 
Avoid removing too many of the smaller stones 
with the weeds, as the stones may have a bene- 
ficial influence on the soil, especially if it is of a 
heavy or adhesive character. Many common 
and troublesome weeds produce seeds when in 
quite a young state, and their seeds are easily 
dispersed by wind all over the garden. 



PUBLIO PARKS AND GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pbttigrew, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Summer bedding. — The season for putting out 
summer bedding plants is approaching, and 
most gardeners have probably decided already 
what their various arrangements for the season 
are to be. Few subjects, as a rule, cause more 
anxiety to gardeners m general and park super- 
intendents la particular, than the question of 
summer bedding. In many towns this is often 
the feature by which the public judge the 
merits of their parks, hence it is but natural 
that much time and care are bestowed by super- 
intendents upon the preparations for this work. 
Try as ^ne will, it is exceedingly difficult to 
break away even in such a matter as summer 
bedding, from old forms and customs. Origin- 
ality of arrangement, or in the combination 
of various species of plants that would be in 
keeping jwith modern taste, in the furnishing 
of flower beds is exceedingly difficult of attain- 
ment, and ^t is no i^^pimon thing to see a 
design planted year alter year in the same 
manner, without the slightest variation either in 
arrangement or material. As the whole system 
of bedding out is at best somewhat monotonous 
in character, every effort should be made to 
vary it ^s much as possible, so that at least 
the same arrangement may not be used two 
consecutive seasons in the same beds. 

Pelargoniums. — Viewed from whatever stand- 
point one chooses, it must be admitted that our 
system of bedding out is artificial in the ex- 
treme, and the fashion of using halt hardy 
plants of the Pelargonium type so freely, makes 
it, in addition, a very expensive form of garden 
adornment. Notwithstanding this, however, 
long association inclines most of us to regard 
Pelargonium as an indispensable part of garden 
arrangement. Closely-trimmed and well-kept 
lawns, studded about with numerous and 
diversely-shaped beds filled with brightly- 
coloured flowering or foliage plants, are usually 
associated with tne idea of high-class gardens 
and public parks, and so long as this is regarded 
as the ideal of the English flower garden, so 
long will those who have to satisfy the public 
taste continue the system. 



Succession of -flowers. — In public parks it is 
the aim to have some or other of the flower beds 
or borders bright and showy from the earliest 
to the latest part of the season, so that it is 
necessary to utilise a great number of different 
kinds of plants to maintain a succession of 
bloom. When much bedding out is done in a 
park, it is advisable to arrange that the whole 
of th^ floral designs are not at their best at one 
time. 

Carpet-bedding. — If the use of Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Begonias, and Calceolarias 
for bedding purposes is characterised as arti- 
ficial, how much more so is the use of Alter- 
nantheras, &c., for the purposes of carpet- 
bedding. Whatever may be urged against the 
formality of ordinary bedding, the plants are at 
least allowed to develop and show some of their 
natural characteristics — an argument which can- 
not be advanced in favour of all those used for 
carpet-bedding. This style of using plants is 
the most expensive, unnatural, and useless car- 
ried out under the name of gardening, and yet, 
as it appeals to the innate love of the curious 
which is possessed by the great majority of visi- 
tors, carpet-bedding finds a place in nearly every 
public park of any size throughout the country. 
True plant-lovers cannot tolerate the puerile 
and meaningless imitations of clocks, rolls of 
carpet, and church windows, which some sec- 
tions of the community regard as little short 
of the acme of horticultural skill. It is un- 
doubtedly a very great temptation to those in 
charge of parks to pander to public taste in this 
matter, but not only should this be avoided, 
but an eflort should be made to educate public 
taste into better channels. 



THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 

By William H. Honess, Gardener to C. Combk, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Onions. — Plants raised from seeds sown in heat 
early in the year, and that were subsequently 
pricked off, should be in a well-hardened condi- 
tion and ready for planting out without delay. 
It is usual to do this work a fortnight or so 
earlier than the present time, but as rough, 
northerly winds and sharp frosts have been so 
prevalent throughout April, there would have 
been no advantage gained had tenderly-reared 
vegetables been planted in the open at an earlier 
date. If extra large bulbs are required, it will 
be well to put the plants at 9 to 1^ inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows should be drawn at 
to inches apart. If the weather is showery at 
the time of planting, no further watering will 
be necessary, but otherwise a good watering 
should be applied. It is assumed the ground 
for this particular crop was thoroughly pre- 
pared early in the winter, and that it has mel- 
lowed down into a friable condition. Lift the 
plants with as much soil attached to the roots 
as possible, and plant them as shallow in the 
soil as practicable and consistent with making 
them firm. 

Winter Onions. — These will now be starting 
nicely into growth, and should be afforded a 
sprinkling of nitrate of soda, which should be 
well worked into the soil with the hoe. If three 
dressings are given at intervals of a fortnight, 
and then alternated with a mixture composed of 
dressings of kainit 3 lb. and superphosphate 5 
lb. per 40 square yards, a great improvement 
will be observed. 

Beet. — Plants raised from the small sowings 
made early in the season will now be making 
good progress. Continue to give these the pro- 
tection of old Yew boughs laid on the ground ; 
any that are partially bare through the leaves 
withering and falling off will answer this pur- 
pose well, as they will afford the amount of 
protection that is necessary, but at the same 
time admit sufficient light and air to the yoiing 
plants. No advantage is gained by sowing 
seeds for the main crop before this date, as for 
general purposes large Beetroots, or any that 
might be described as coarse, are to be avoided. 
The ground for this crop should be tilled and 
prepared in the winter, and, although this can- 
not always be arranged, under no circumstances 
should the main crop varieties be sown on 
recently-manured ground. The same treatment 
is necessary for Carrots, Parsnips, and most of 
the other root crops. The seed should be sown in 
drills not more than 2 inches deep, and drawn 
at distances of 15 to 18 inches apart, according 
to the different varieties, eventually thinning 
out the young plants until they are from 6 to 9 
inches apart. 



Early Potatos. — Fresh plants will appear above 
the surface of the soil every day, and they will 
require to be closely watched that sufficient soil 
may be drawn up to them to protect the young, 
growths from frosts. The system of propaga- 
tion by taking off the young growths, which wasi 
practised a few years ago when the variety 
Northern Star was being boomed, does not 
appear to be a success, as plants so raised, in- 
cluding those varieties advertised as being 
capable of resisting disease, appear to be so 
weakened by the process, that tubers grown from 
the plants have been attacked in the follow- 
ing season to an unusual extent. Additional 
plantings of Potato tubers should still be made, 
and might be continued for some time to come,' 
as late plantings would materially lengthen the 
season for "new" Potatos, which are so gene- 
rally appreciated at any time of the year. * 



THE FLOWEB GARDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Herbaceous plants. — Both the tree, or moutan, . 
and the herbaceous Pseonies should now -be 
afforded some support against wind. The maift 
branches of the tree varieties should be 
tied to stakes. In respect to most of tHci 
older varieties of the herbaceous Paeony, it will 
suffice to tie up the whole plant, taking care 
not to bunch it too tightly. The flowers of the 
newer sorts are so large and heavy that they 
must be tied separately. Thin out the weak- 
growths of the perennial Sunflowers, Delphi- 
niums, Lupins, &c. As the Arabia and Aubrier 
tias finish flowering they must in many cases be 
restricted or they will be apt to grow out' of 
bounds. Use the Dutch hoe frequently to keep 
down weeds, and assist in the aeration of the 
soil. 

- Pentstemons and perennial Phloxes should! be 
planted out in their flowering quarters, which 
were prepared last month. Pentstemon seed re- 
cently sown in heat has germinated freely. ' Aftey 
the seedlings have recovered from the check of 
pricking ofi they should be gradually removed 
to cooler conditions. 

Border Chrysanthemums may also be planted 
out. Plant them firmly, or the roots of the 
plants will not only dry quickly, but the shoots 
will be weak and spindly. When the plants are^ 
established pinch out the tops of the leading 
shoots, and should dry weather set in afford a 
mulching. 

Bedding Begonias. — Both the tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted varieties sho;uld now be suffi- 
ciently advanced to be transferred to cQld 
frames. Place the plants on a cool ash-bottom, 
setting them well apart. After the first two or 
three days the lights should be removed when- 
ever the weather will allow, the object now be-- 
ing to harden the plants before they are planted 
in the flower beds. For the first week it will be ■ 
wise to cover the frames at night. 

Narcissus poeticus pler.us. — The tips of the 
flower sheaths should be snipped with a pair of 
scissors, as a precaution against "blind" 
flowers. , 

Cacti, — As the winter frames will be removed 
in a fortnight, the lights should be taken off by 
day and tilted at night whenever weather per- 
mits. If the plants are dry at the root, give 
them a copious watering on a fine morning with 
chilled water. The surface pieces of sandstone 
should be taken away and replaced by freshly- 
broken stone, first stirring the surface soil and 
removing all weeds. If a sheltered corner can 
be had, well exposed to the sun, and a raised 
rockery made, many species of Cacti may be 
grown out-of-doors unprotected for a great part 
of the year. As winter damp, rather than 
cold, is the greatest enemy of these plants, 
some preparations should be made for keeping 
them dry during winter — preferably by means of 
portable frames. Ample drainage must be pro- 
vided, and a soil composed largely of fibrous 
loam, with enough broken rubble to keep it 
open. Pieces of some porous substance, suph 
as soft sandstone, old red brick, or charcoal 
should be placed around the plants to absorb 
superfluous moisture. As the nucleus of a col- 
lection, the following kinds can be recom- 
mended: — Cereus phoeniceus, C. Fendleri, C. 
Engelmanni, C. gonacanthus, Echinocactus 
Pentlandi, E. Simpsoni, Mammillaria vivipara, 
Opuntia arborescens, O. brachyarthra, O. 
camanchica, O. c. minor, O. Piccolomini, O. 
Rafinesquii, and O. vulgaris. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTISBMBNTS thoald be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER. 41* Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Publication, as well <u specimens and plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR. 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 
Conimunicattons sfumld be written on one side only of 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as poss bl'., and July 
signed by the writer. If desired^ the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guaratiiee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Corre«pondent«.~rA« Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any cotitributions or illustrations, or 
to return unuua commumcations or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangenunt. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustrations. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

fi€!Wapapw».^Corr$spoHdents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local 1iewB.^<^orrespondents will greatly oblige bysetuiingto 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to qur readers, or of any tnattfrs which it is desirable 
to bring umler the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUESDAY, MAY 14— 

Ro^. Hort. Soc. Coins, meet. 

British Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

SATURDAY, MAY 18— German Gardeners' Soc. meet. 



AviRAGB Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the las^ Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 62-8*. 

Actual Temperatures:-— 

LoHDOH. — Wedneutay, May 8 (6 p.m.): Max. 66*; 
Min. 49'. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office^ 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— r/r«rs</a^. May 
9 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 298; Temp., 65*; Weather^ 
Slight rain. 
Provinces— H^^«<5ifrtv, May 8 (6 p.m.): Max. 51* 
Cornwall and Ireland S. ; Min. 50\ Folkestone. 



SALES FOR THB ENSUING WEEK, 

WEDNESDAY - 

Gladiolus, Montbretias, Begonias, Liliums, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Palms, Bavs, 5cc.. at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe Sc Morris, at 12. 

THURSDAY- 

Sale by tender of Warwick Road Nurseries, Bristol. 
Auctioneer, Mr. Albert Ford, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
1 enders to be received before 12 o'clock noon. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice Imported and Established Orchids in variety. 
Orchids in flower and bud, at 07 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



Colonel Prain presided at a recent 
Rubber, meeting of the Society of Arts, 
when the subject of cultivation 
of trees and plants yielding rubber was 
brought forward by Mr. Herbert Wright. 
In the course of his remarks, the Chairman 
i(the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew) 
uttered a warning note as to the possibility 
of epidemic disease breaking out in the plan- 
tations, as it had done in the case of coffee 
in Ceylon. When large areas are planted 
with trees or plants generally in juxtaposi- 
tion, it is evident that the conditions are 
•eminently favourable for the spread of dis- 
ease. The danger may be averted or mini- 
mised by the precautions advised by a com- 
petent pathologist, and by the care and super- 
vision exercised by the cultivator. 

In connection with the supply of rubber it 
should be borne in mind that the pro- 
duction of caoutchouc by chemical means, 
already proved to be possible, may ultimately 
compete with the natural product. Again, there 
is the risk of over-production, as has hap- 
pened in the case of the Cinchona. More 
than one sp>eaker, we are glad to note, recog- 
nised the value of the services rendered by 
Kew in the extension of the rubber industry 
in the various colonies and dependencies 
where the cultivation is possible. Manufac- 
turers and brokers concurred in expressing 
their thanks to Kew and the Colonial Office, 
because it was to their efforts that the won- 
derful success which had been achieved by 



the industry was due. To Sir William 
Thiselton-Dyer much credit is also due for 
his work in this direction during his direc- 
torate. Very few of those who go to Kew 
to ** look at the flowers ** or gape at the 
water-fowl have any conception of the work 
done in acquiring and raising plants of in- 
dustrial or economic importance, in distribut- 
ing them, and in promoting their cultivation 
in the Colonies. 

Mr. Wright's paper contains an admirable 
summary of our knowledge as to the com- 
mercial potentialities of rubber cultivation, 
and the plants furnishing the valued juice in 
various tropical countries. From this latter 
point of view, Mr. Wright emphasises the 
necessity for correctly identifying the valu- 
able caoutchouc-producing species from 
others similar in appearance, perhaps, but 
less important, or not important at all, from 
the point of view of rubber production. Here, 
again, the value of the herbarium at Kew is 
illustrated. Details concerning the collection 
and preparation of the rubber were also given 
by Mr. Wright, whose communication is 
therefore one of great value to all concerned 
in the industry, as containing in short com- 
pass a classified summary of what is known 
of rubber in its various aspects. 

With regard to the durability of rubber, one 
of the speakers in the discussion that ensued 
on Mr. WVight*s paper stated that "the arch- 
way under Euston Station was paved i8 years 
ago with a rubber composition, and during 
that time it had only worn to the small extent 
of five-eighths of an inch. It had been clearly 
demonstrated that, compared with wood, 
asphalt, and pavings of that description, 
rubber worked out much cheaper in the long 
run, because of its enormous durability.** 



Our Supplementary Illustration is a 

reproduction from a photograph taken by Mr. 
Gregory in the exceedingly interesting gardens 
of Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., at Leonardslee, 
near Horsham, in Sussex. The view represented 
is one in a portion of the grounds known as 
the American Garden, which is planted with a 
rich collection of Rhododendrons, including the 
less hardy species ; Eneas, Ledum, Camellias, 
Gaultherias, Kalmias, and other flowering 
shrubs. The stems of many of the indi- 
genous trees are gay in June and July with the 
flowers of rambling varieties of Roses, but as a 
foil to the extraordinary amount of colour fur- 
nished by the Rhododendrons and Roses there 
are grand clumps of Bamboo and a large num- 
ber of hardy Palms [Trachycarpus]. Few gar- 
dens, indeed, possess so many hardy Palms as 
may be seen at Leonardslee, there being about 
400 plants in healthy growth. As the photo- 
graph was taken when the deciduous trees were 
leafless, the fine effect of the Palms on the land- 
scape in winter is well shown in the illustration. 
A detailed account of the Leonardslee Gardens, 
which are in the care of Mr. W. A. Cook, was 
published in these pages on Oct. 13 and Oct. 
26, 1906. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 
meeting of the committees will be held in the 
Society's Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
on Tuesday next. May 14. In the afternoon at 
three o'clock a lecture will be delivered on 
" Photographs of Flowers.** 

Horticultural Club. — The next house 
dinner of the club will take place on Tuesday, 
May 14, at 6 p.m., at the Hotel Windsor, 
when Mr. P. Anderson Graham will deliver a 
lecture on *' Small Holdings." 



The Rose Show.— Some of our readers will 
be glad to be reminded that the exblbitioD held 
annually by the National Rose Society will be 
open in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent'4 
Park, on July 4. All applications for space must 
be made to the secretary before the end of June. 

An Appreciation of Sir Joseph Hooker. 

— The Atf^rican Florist for April 20 contains a brief 
biography- and a portrait of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
in which due mention is made of his long and 
valuable services to botany. Sir Joseph Hooker 
attains his ninetieth birthday this summer, and the 
"veteran English botanist is still straight and 
active and a keen worker." 

The Oxford Pageant. — A prospectus has 
reached us of the Pageant which it is proposed to 
hold at Oxford during the last three days of June 
(except Sunday, 30th) and the first three days of 
July. The commemoration will, of course, be 
historical in character, and is in aid of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary and other charities. The prospectus 
contains some interesting pictures of Oxford in 
the past. 

i 

•* Punch" Pictures for Paris.— Our famous 
contemporary has recently exhibited a collection 
of upwards of 100 drawings, executed by the 
more famous living Punch artists, and which 
are to form a portion of the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion at the Salon des Artistes Humoristes, to be 
held from the 15th instant to June 30 in Paris. 
The drawings were on view in the Punch dining- 
room, where the famous weekly dinner is held. 

Horticulture in Egypt. — The Earl of 
Cromer, late British Agent and Consul-General, 
in his annual report lately received at the For- 
eign Ofiice, remarks that there can be no doubt 
there is much land in Egypt which is singularly 
suitable for market gardening, and which could 
very profitably be devoted to that purpose ; also, 
that many trees could be grown on land which is 
practically useless for any other purpose. It has 
now been decided to grant a Government subven- 
tion to the Agricultural Society at Alexandria on 
the condition that the money shall be used for 
horticultural purposes. For the rest of Egypt, a 
new horticultural society has been formed, en- 
titled *'The Commercial Horticultural Society of 
Egypt,'* with Prince Hussein PasiTa Kiamil as 
president. The Government has assisted this 
society with a considerable subvention, and has 
given it further facilities as regards the use of 
land, &c. As a commencement, two gardens 
(one of some 5 acres and the other smaller) have 
been started in the immediate vicinity of Cairo, 
and an English secretary, Mr. T. Brown, has 
been enga^d to carry on the work of the society, 
more especially with regard to making experi- 
ments as to what varieties of vegetables and 
fruits can be most profitably grown in the coun- 
try. He is further charged with the education 
of a certain number of young Egyptians in all 
matters pertaining to his profession, such as vege- 
table cultivation, grafting of fruit and other trees, 
and other matters which are little understood in 
Egypt. It is hoped eventually to start experi- 
mental gardens in all the big provincial centres, 
where not only experiments will be carried out, 
but ocular demonstrations given to the cultiva- 
tors as to the possibilities of Egypt in this 
direction. All who have paid attention to this 
subject lay much stress on ocular demonstration 
as by far the best, if not the 6nly, way of con- 
vincing the Egyptian cultivator that horticulture 
can be successfully and profitably carried out. 
The encouragement of arboriculture ^i\\ also 
form an important duty of the new society. 
Later, should the society's labours be crowned 
with success, it will act as the middleman 
between the producer and the merchants until 
an adequate connection has been established 
between the two. 
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Floral Desions.— Mr. W. D. Wiltshjbe has 
re-published in pamphlet form and with addi- 
tions some designs for bouquets and wreaths 
that have been given in the Fruity Flower ^ and 
Veg€table Trades* Journal. He gives many re- 
productions, from photographs, of floral arrange- 
ments of all sizes from button-holes to elaborate 
funereal devices. Many of the latter demand not 
merely a wealth of flowers, but a special faculty 
for their construction. It is impossible to teach 
the whole of the wreath -maker's art in writing, 
but the pictures provide many suggestions, and 
there are some useful hints to aid th6 amateur 
florist in constructing decorations. This amateur 
industry affords employment to many workers 
who are, naturally, desirous that it sh^ll remain 
popular. That anchors, harps, and other de- 
vices should be constructed of flowers is not in 
accordance with good taste.- 

A CoNOisK Handbook of Qarden Annual 
AND Biennial Plants. By C. M. A. Peake. 
(Kethuen & Co., 36, Essex Street, W.C.).— This 
little book is one of a series, and therefore uni- 
form with others and subject to certain restric- 
tions as to space. Mr. Peake wisely makes 
special mention of desirable plants, whether 
familiar or not, and passes lightly over certain 
popular but comparatively worthless varieties. 
The notes upon annuals and biennials and their 
cultivation are followed by a useful alphabetical 
list, with descriptions and comments where ne- 
cessary. Many illustrations and a full index 
further assist the enquirer after knowledge, and 
the whole makes a handy guide that may be 
trusted as regards the matters of which it treats. 

Food-Requirements of Hybrid Climbino 
RotEt. — A recent part of the Journal de la Societe 
Rationale d' Horticulture de France contains a paper 
by M. G. Truffaut on the food requirements 
of hybrid climbing Roses. The author chose for 
his various experiments the sturdy and well- 
known Rose Madame Ulrich Brunner, and with 
the assistance of M. Cochet-Cochet and other 
growers was able to work on a large scale. The 
results obtained by the various food-constituents 
are summarised as follow: — The mixture of 
nitrates and phosphoric acid produced very fine 
growth, extra large flowers, early, and well 
coloured. Complete manures poor in potash 
yielded excellent results, even in soils rich in 
nitrogen and in phosphoric acid. Roses should 
be grown in clayey or in clayey-siliceous soils, 
not over rich in humus. I advise, says M. 
Truffaut, for manuring Roses in the opea 
grouad in autumn, a little cow manure, and in 
spring to spread on each square metre (rather 
over 3 feet) 50 grammes of precipitated bone 
phosphate, 30 grammes of burnt horn, 10 
^ammes of dried meat, 10 grammes of dried 
blood (1 gramme =15.4,324 grains). The whole 
to be forked in. Then, after June 15, the plants 
should be watered with a solution of 1 gramme 
per litre (1 litre = 35.2,154 oz.) of the following 
mixture : 50 per cent, phosphate of ammonia, 
rfnd 50 per cent, nitrate of ammonia ; this gives 
■23 per cent, of nitrogen and 22 per cent, of phos- 
phoric acid. By following these directions, by 
appropriate pruning, and leaving a moderate 
number of flowering shoots, bloom will be main- 
tained until November, the flowers being large 
and fragrant, the stems firm and branching, the 
foliage dark green and shining, thick, and re- 
sisting rust and mildew. 

The Forest Flora of New South Wales. 

-Mr. J . H . Maiden has issued part 2 of Vol . 1 U . of 
; his publication (part XXII. of the complete work), 
and it contains descriptions and plates of the Hill 
Flindersia (F. collina), Broad-leaved Messmate 
(Eucalyptus obliqua), and Cedar Wattle (Acacia 
elata). Vol. III., part 8 (or part XXIII.), contains 
Dysoxylon Fraseranum, Eucalyptus vitrea, and 
Acacia decurrens. 



Chrysanthemum Sports.— No deBnite con- 
clusion has been arrived at as to the cause of these 
productions, but every addition to our knowledge 
brings us nearer to the goal. On this account we 
call attention to a statement by M. Clement in 
Le Chrysantheme, to the efiect that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the change is from light colouring to a 
darker shade. That yellow should be prominent 
in these sports is only what might have been 
expected from the ancestry of these plants. A 
yellow Chrysanthemum is said rarely to produce 
a white flower, but a white variety may show 
yellow flowers ; a red variety will throw maroon 
coloured blooms, a rose coloured form will sport 
into a salmon coloured one. 

Winter-Flowerino Carnations. — Under 
the name of Anglo-American Carnations Mr. 
Lawrence Cook gives, in the Revue de I' Horticulture 
Beige, a valuable article on these plants, sum- 
marising their history and methods of cultiva- 
tion, and supplying a list of the more remarkable 
varieties. The " Malmaison " varieties are also 
included in the article which is copiously illus- 
trated, though unfortunately process blocks are not 
to be relied on to reproduce the colours correctly. 

The Quarterly Journal of Forestry, 

a newly-established periodical, " supplies a want " 
in so efficient a manner as to promise great results 
in the future. It is edited by Prof. Fisher, of 
Oxford. The number before us contains, among 
other articles, one on the Osier bed in the Thames 
near Syon House, a plantation familiar to many 
visitors to Kew. The formation of an arboretum 
near Oxford will be watched with much interest. 
So far as plants are concerned, the nucleus is 
furnished by the collection shown a few years 
since by the late Hon. Mark Rollb, at the Royal 
Agricultural Society's show. Park Royal, and 
noticed by us at the time. Mr. Elwbs has an 
instructive paper on the efl^ects of spring and 
autumn frost in the year 1905-1906, and there are 
various other papers of great interest to foresters 
of which we are only able to indicate the existence. 
No one can know better than ourselves how diffi- 
cult it is to avoid misprints. We shall therefore, 
we hope, not be thought hypercritical if we point 
out that the Japanese Larch is Larix leptolepis — 
not " Leptolepsis " as it is more than once printed 
in the journal . The names of the Japanese Spruces 
Picea Hondoensis, Ajanensis and Alcockiana are 
also mixed up. The publication is a welcome 
sign of the increasing attention that is now being 
paid to our woodlands, and will, we trust, do 
something to show that trees are of more value 
than rabbits, and, in the end, more profitable even 
than big game-bags. 

Life and Flowers.— By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alexander Feixeira de 
Mattos (London : George Allen, 156, Charing 
Cross Road). In M. Maeterlinck's book we must 
not expect a treatise on scientific botany, nor in- 
structions upon gardening. The author is a thinker 
and an enthusiast, and it is in writing of the things, 
visible and invisible, that make up his " life " that 
he alludes to flowers. For plants he claims that 
" none is wholly devoid of wisdom and ingenuity. 
All exert themselves to accomplish their work, all 
have the magnificent ambition to overrun and con- 
quer the surface of the globe by endlessly multiply- 
ing that form of existence which they represent." 
In fact he credits plants with what we know as 
intelligence, with sense as well as sensibility, and 
with a soul represented by their perfume. It will 
be seen that the language used is ambitious, ap- 
parently the translator has faithfully rendered it, 
and the result is a chatty volume on various 
abstract and other matters. If we cannot agree 
with all M. Maeterlinck's opinions, it will interest 
us to consider them, and not to judge them as if 
they were offered as undeniable facts concerning 
concrete substances. 



Reproduotive Organs of the Fio. — M. 
Leclerc du Sablon, writing recently in the 
Comptes Rendus^ speaks of the method by which 
Figs are fertilised. There are, he says, two 
sorts of female flowers on the Fig. Tho&e with 
a long style are found in most eatable species^ 
and especially in the Smyrna Figs, which 
usually contain developed seed. The other 
flowers, with a short style, are found on what 
are called Caprifigs, the Figs of which are, 
generally, not eatable ; the ovary of thes« 
flowers develops, but, instead of the seed, con*, 
tains the larva of an insect of the Blastophagu^ 
genus, which is the agent in the pollenisation 
of the Fig ; these are called gall-flowers. The 
short length of . the style ^ni^bles the Blasto- 
phagus, which, thrusts its oviduct into the*, 
stigma, to deposit its egg in the nucellus of the 
ovule; this is impossible where the style is 
long. It may then be said that the short style 
constitutes a symbiotic relationship^ between 
the Fig and the Blastophagus. The im- 
portance of this dimorphism of female flowers 
has been proved by observations made by 
Solms-Laubach. Now, Figs of the second crop, 
of the Caprifig, those which ripen in autumn 
sometimes contain seeds, although very few in 
number. Solms-Laubach found only 20 seeds' 
in 40 Figs, but the condition of the materials 
did not enable him to discover if the flowers 
that had produced these seeds had a long or a 
short style. Nevertheless, writers who have 
since studied the question, admit a clear special- 
isation of the two sorts of flowers ; those which 
have long styles, adapted for the production of 
seed and incapable of admitting the Blasto- 
phagus, and the others with short styles adapted 
for symbiosis with the Blastophagus, and con- 
sidered incapable of producing seed. The study 
of Caprifigs pursued in the departments of the 
Gard, of Vaucluse, and of Ard^che, has shown 
the author that the Blastophagus exists normally 
in that region, which has not previously been 
recorded. Further, in Figs of the third crop 
from one of these Caprifigs, that is to say, in 
Figs that remain during the winter on the tree 
and ripen in spring, M. Leclerc has observed in 
the middle of gall-flowers inhabited by the Blas- 
tophagus numerous achenes containing well- 
developed seeds, with an embryo and albumen 
like those of the Smyrna Figs. He has further 
noted that the flowers that produced these seeds 
had short styles like the gall-flowers. This 
observation showed, first, that the Caprifigs can 
produce seeds, not only in the autumn Figs, 
but also in the winter Figs, which had not been 
previously noted. In the second place, the 
production of seed by the short-styled flowers 
showed that the specialisation of the two sorts 
of female flowers is not complete — at least, as 
regards the short-styled flowers. These are able 
to produce seed as well as to nourish the 
Blastophagus. The Caprifig cannot therefore 
be considered, as is often the case, as being 
the male Fig, whose part it is to produce pollen 
and to nourish the insect destined to transfer 
the pollen to a female plant. It is monoecious, 
with separate male flowers and female flowers 
normally constituted, and may b^ taken as the 
type of a species. The Figs of the first crop, 
ripening in summer, include male flowers which 
produce pollen, and female flowers which sup- 
port the Blastophagus ; issuing from these Figs, 
the Blastophagus, covered with pollen, enters 
a Fig of the second or third crop, which nor- 
mally includes only female flowers, and there 
may either deposit its eggs in the ovaries, thus 
ensuring the preservation of its species, or it 
may pollinate certain flowers, which will 
produce seed destined to reproduce the 
Caprifig. But flowers producing seed are 
of exactly the same constitution as are the gall« 
flowers. 
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Inia iBERio*. — Mr. Amos Perry writes as 

follows flora his Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
Middlesei:— "I showed Iris ibeiiea on April 
30 at the meeting o£ the Royal Horticultnial 
Society, and there appears to have been a good 
deal of doubt about plants flowering in the 
open air. 1 have a bed of these in flower now in 
the open. Many of the Oncocyclus Iiis grow 
and do much better when planted in e. spot con. 
genial to their requirements, that is hot, dry 
soil an* very stony. Iris Susiana I never saw 
looking better, every root, I think, is going to 
flower wfell, and almost every plant of Iris ibeiica 
will be in flower during the next fortnight or 
three weeks." 

Aon I CULTURAL EOUOATIOM, — The depart- 
mental committee, of which Lord Reay ia chair- 
man, held meetings on April SO, and May 1 and 2. 
Representatives o£ the agricultnral department, 
Cambridge University ; Armstrong College, New- 
CEistle - on -Tyne ; South Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wyo ; Esse^t County Technical Labora- 
tory (Chelmsford), and the Agricultural College, 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, attended and gave 
Bvidenee. 

. BiRMiNOHAM PuBLia Pakk*.— The display of 
bulbous flowers in the Birmingham parks is this 
season more beautiful than ever. Beds at Cannon 
Hill Park, now glowing with brilliant colour, each 
contain no fewer than 3.000 bulbs, whilst here and 
in the other parks of Birmingham there are scores 
of flower-beds and borders holding 1,000 bulbs 
each. At Warley, and also at Lightwoods, a 
pretty effect has been secured by planting a 
large number of Daffodils in the grass, and 
in this connection it may be noted that the 
efforts ol the Baths and Parks Committee to 
beautify the parks have been greatly aided 
by the generous gift o( 60,000 Narcissi from 
Mr. S.. SvDENiiAM. At Cannon Hill Park a great 
improvement has been effected in the extended 
rcckety by the side of the first pool, Mr. W. H. 
MoHTEH, the present superintendent of the City 
Parks, has greatly developed bulb-cultivation in 
most of them, and the displays in spring are much 
^preciated by the public. 

Influence op the Scion upon the Stock. 

— In a recent contribution to the Journal 
de la Socieli Nalionale tTHoriicalltire di France, 
M. G. Riviere records the results of some eX' 
perinients made by him in grafting Apples. On 
a previous occasion, M. Riviere had shown that 
the weight or quantity of sugar in the fruit of 
the Appl« Calville Blanc varied according as it 
was grafted upon the Paradise stock or on the 
Doucin Apple. In his later paper he gives the 
results- obtained by grafting Doyenne d'Alencon 
Pear on the Quince stock and on the Doucin 
Apple. The new experiments confirm the former 
ones, showing that the fruits borne by the graft 
are always plainly influenced by the stock, and, 
undoubtedly, with special reference to the Pear, 
that the Quince, among the slocks hitherto 
studied, exercises the most valuable influence, 
not only as regards increasing the size of the 
fruits of our garden varieties, but especially and 
particularly it .furthers the formation of sugar 
in the pulp. It should be added that Doyennd 
d'Alencon grafted on the Quince is represented 
at Versailles by a handsome pyramidal tree, 
nine years old, while Doyenne d'Alencon, 
graded on the Doucin Apple, the vegetation of 
which is always poor, forms but a poor tiM 
with very short lateral branclies. It flowered 
first in 1006 at the age of 13 years and, always 
a weak plant, yielded but three Pears. This, 
clearly, is useless as a stock in a nursery; but 
it seems desirable to notify this unprecedented 
(?) instance of longevity in a Pear grafted on 
ai> Apple. 



THEGcNua EuCALVPTua.— Mr. J. H. Maioeh 
has lately published part VllI, oE his handsome 
Critical Revision of the Cihus Eucalyptus. This 
includes the descriptions and illustrations of four 
species: Eucalyptus capitellata, E. Muelteriana. 
£. macrorrhyncha, and E. eugenioides. 

Veoctable Teratoloov.— Mr. W. C Woes- 
dell, of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew. who is preparing a work on the subject of 
vegetable teratology, would be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who could favour him 
with specimens, drawings, or notes of abnor> 
maiities of any kind in the vegetable king- 

Hyaointh Prize* in 1908 at Royal 
Hortioultural SociBTY-a Meeting.— The 

Koyal Dutch Bulb Growers' Society at Haar- 
lem have offered to present, and the Royal Hor. 
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ticultural Society has accepted, the undetmen. 
tioned prizes for forced Hyacinths to be com. 
peted for at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show at Vincent Square on Tuesday, Match 
31, 1908. Each bulb must be in a separate pot 
(size optional), and all must have been forced 
entirely in Great Britain or Ireland, No ex- 
hibit may contain more than two specimens of 
any one variety ; and no exhibitor may exhibit 
in more than one class. Division I. — For ama- 
teurs and gentlemen's gardeners, — Class 8, — 18 
Hyacinths, 1st prize, £8 Bs. ; 2nd, £4 4s, Class 
4.— 12 Hyacinths, Ist prize, £6 6s. : 2nd, £3 3s. 
Class 5.-6 Hyacinths, 1st prize, £4 4s. ; 2nd, 
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Photooraphis APPARATua, — Herr Johann 
RiBDL, Goerlitz, Schlesleo, forwards a caialogne 
of the cameras and photographic accessories whicli 
are a speciality of bis firm. Mis descriptions and 
lists are useful because published is fourlangoages. 
German. English, French and Italian, in parallel 
columns. 

ETHERiaATION OF STHAWBERRIEa.— The Sub- 
ject of the treatment of Strawberries by etherisa. 
tion is mentioned by M. Coudby in the Journal 
de la Sociiti Nationale d" Horticulture de France. 
The writer records that t " M. Bultel, Head 
Gardener at the Chateau d'Armain.vdIiers, Gretz 
(Seine et Marne), in January, 1906, staged tbre« 
lots of the Strawberry Vicomtesse Hericart do 
Thury, raised under different treatments, and 
showing that Strawberries previously subjected 
to etherisation not only flowered and fruited 
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—24 Hyacinths, 1st prize, £8 8s. ; 2nd, £4 4s. 
-lass 7.— 18 Hyacinths. 1st prize, £6 6s. ; 2nd, 
1:3 3s, Class 8,-12 Hyacinths, Ist prize, £4 4s. ; 
ind, £2 2s. W. Wilis, Secretary. 
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earlier, but also bore a larger yield ot fniit than 
others." The excellent results obtained every- 
where by etherisation encourage many persons 
to apply the treatment, which is becoming gene- 
ral, and is likely to prove of great value, pro- 
vided that the ether is not used for plants 
beginning their season of growth. M- BcltEL 
raises an interesting question by enquiring if 
plants etherised that they may produce earlier 
fruit give as satisfactory results as those 
obtained when earlier flowering is desired, as with 
Lilacs and other subjects. M, Bultel answers 
in the affirmative. He bases his opinion on- 
experiments he has made with Strawberries and 
Cherries, and ^hich he proposes to continue 
with other piants. Another experiment made by 
M. Bultel on the Strawberry Royal Sovereign 
proved that its early maturity and increased 
yield were wholly due to etherisation. 
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DUTRUVTION OF SLUOI UNO 8N*IL«.— A 

pirajiaph in the April number of the Journal 
et Ihi Board of AgrUuIlurt mentions several 
i^ajs in , which slugs and snails may ba 
destroyed. A quotation from a Mexican agri- 
cultural circular recommends the obvious but 
tedjoos remedy of hand-picking, and also says 
Ihit: "Pieces of board smeared with fat on the 
underside are laid down in infested places, with 
room beneath for the snails to collect. Cabbage 
:eav«s with rancid buller on one side, Melon 
(bds, and the leaves of the »ommon Acacia are 
mefnl in attracting snails. - A useful trap for 
slugs may be made of art earthen flower-pot 
provided with a cover and having a row o( 
holes rouad tbo middle. These pots are sunk in 



and stretched round the border. Bands of cloth 
soaked in this solution and fastened round the 
tree stems prevent the ascent of slugs and snails, 
while a solution of iron sulphate 25 per cent, to 
50 per cent, applied in a ring 4 inches wide 
round the trunk ol the tree is also said to stop 
their passage. The pests may be killed in weeds, 
hedges, &c., by spraying with a 1 per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate, or a 1 per cent. 
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the ground so that the holes come about ai the 
surface. The inside of the pot is smeared with 
beer, a small amount of which is put into a dish 
at lie bottom. Another useful trap is a cone of 
galvanised iron bored with many holes, sunk in 
the ground and baited with pieces of Potato, 
Curoi, or Apple, U'hen snails and slugs have 
been trapped they may be killed by being left 
for five hours in a 5 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate in water, or a 2 per cent, solution of 
lime in water. The pests may be kept away 
fiom a garden by a rope of grass or fibre soaked 
in a 10 per cent, solution of copper sulphate 
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salt." 



VEQETABLe REaOUROEIOF THE Tf«AM«V**L. 

—Mr, J. Bdrtt Davy, F.L.S.. Government 
Botanist in the Transvaal, is expected to deliver a 
lecture on the Vegetable Resources of that colony 
before the Scientific Conimitlee of Ibe R.H.S, at 
Vincent Square, Wealminster, on Tuesday neit, 
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Porter and B, C.Ga.-at.—Tht Atttmah' Frlind. April. 
—Proceedings of Iht Wtitlrn New York II iTtiiuUurat 
Society. January, 1907, This is a vigorous socieiy, 
and the editor of the proceedings, Mr. John Hall, fort- 
wards an encouraging account of its work. This has 
now been carried on (or 3Z year., and deals with every 
branch of horticulture.— ?ourfu I de la SociiU d'horti- 
eultnre du Japott. March. An illustrated ioumal. 
printed in Japanese, and issued at Tokio.— From the 
New Zealand Department of Agriculture. Agriculture 
in KiK Zealand. Hon, Robert McNab, Minister tor 
Agriculture : and Biport oj the Divisions of Biology 
and HotUculturt and Publications, T. W. Kirk. Id- 
dudes papers on the fungoid and insect pesis investi- 
gated during the year, and on fruit imports, exports. 
cultivation, ac.—Tlu Sydney Mall. This well-known 
publication speaks of criminal waste of timber owing 
to the coDStruction of a railway through the Dorri^ 
country, wholesale and needless destruction having, 
it ii said, been wrought. This ii to be regretted 
in any district, and it is hoped that the aid of 
the Department of Forestry viill be involved.— 
Jnlerim Report of Iht Expetimtntal Farms, Ottawa. 
December lo March 31, 1906. Records ueeful 
work In all departments, and > brief review o( 
the condition of agriculture in Canada at the time 
when the farms were established, and of what has 
siocb been accomplished. — From the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the West Indies. A.B.C. af 
Cotton Planting, compiled by the SaS.— Seedling and 
other Canes and Manutiat Eiptrimtnts at Barbados, 
J9W-6. — AgriCHttHraI BnlMin o/ the Straits and 
Federated Malay Statu. Edited by H. N. Ridley and 
J. B. Carruthers. This periodica] is principally 
devoted to papers on Rubber cultivation in various 
localities.- H'orAncii' ] Compensation Act. Handy 
notes tor employers. By A, Walbrook.— r*( Cine- 
matograph in Science, hy C. VThan.—EiperimenIs in 
Crossing Potatoi. J. H, Wilson. Reprinted from 
Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland,- From the University College, Reading, 
Agricultural Department, Bulletin II. Contents: 
Sugar- Beet Experiments in Bucks, Trials of Poutos.— 
Report OH the Destruction of Charlock in Corn Crops. 
Mr. G. K. StrawsoD, A useful leaflet, procurable from 
Messrs. Spottiswoode t Co.. New Street Square. E,C. 



Publloatlonm R»o«lv«d.- Liverpool University. 
Instilule ot Commercial Research in the Tropics.— 
Main, Cocoa, and Rubber, hinU on their production 
in West Africa. Viscount Mounlmorres.— .4Ito(»M>i/3. 
by T, W. Sanders, One ot the useful series of penny 
handbooks issued by the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Association, M. Long Acre.— TA* Garden City, 
April.— ^ Concise Handbook of Garden Annual and 
Biennial Plants, by C. M, A. Peake. Methuen & Co. 
3s. 6d. net.— fliiW««B of Miscellaneout Information, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. No. 4, 1907, Contents: GutU 
Percha Trees of the Malay Peninsula ; Fungi exotici, 
VI.. Revision of Dubouzelin, *c.— Lancaster County 
Council, Agticullutal DepartmenL Heporl of Experi- 
ments upon the Potato Crop. 1905-6, By Edward 



TWO HEW ORCHIDSd 

ODONTOGLOSSUM x PRINCE EDWARD 
OF WALES. 
Odr illustration (fig. 134) represents a flower of 
the beautiful OdontORlossum obtained by Messrs, 
Sander & Sons, St. Albans, from a cross between 
O. Rolteae {Pescatorei x Harryanum) and O. 
crispo- Harry an urn (crispum x HarryanumJ, and 
for which a First-Class Certificate was awarded at 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 30 last. 
It is a very fine production, showing in a remark- 
able degree the advantages of inter -crossing gocd 
hybrids, for in the present variety it is easy to trace 
the features of all the species used in its produc- 
tion. The plant is a strong grower, and the flowers 
are white, beautifully marked with purple with a 
violet shade on some of the markings. 

BRASSO - L.ELIO - CATTLEYA FOWLERI. 
(CATTLF.YA SCHRODEB.E AUBANTIACA X 

BRASSO L«LIA MRS, M. GRATRIX.J 
■■ A PRETTY flower, and quite a new departure in 
C>lour" was the general opinion of the Orchid 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 30, when it awarded a First-Class Certificate 
ti this charming hybrid shown by J, Gumey 
Fowler. Esq , Glebelands. South Woodford (gr, 
Mr. J. Davis). Brasso-Lzlia Mrs. M. Gratrix is 
deriied from Lxlia cinnabarina and Drassavota 
Digbyana. and through it the underlying of the 
yellow tint in I3.-L.-C. Fowleri and the crimping 
and stighl fringing of the lip may be traced, the 
influence of Cattlaya Schrodercc giving form and 
substance. The blending of the colours and their 
soft tone are indescribably beauiiful. The ground 
colour is yellow, but the whole surface is tinged 
and delicately veined with salmon-rose. TL" 
targe disc of the lip is buttercup-yellow, with A 
broftd margin of salmon-rose. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Tiu Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Tulips in the Victoria Park, Swansea. — 

During a recent visit to Swansea, I was invited 
to inspect the Tulips in the Victoria Park of 
that town. There are some 45 flower-beds, most 
of which are cut out in the turf, and they are 
now filled with these beautiful bulbous flowers. 
The large centre bed contains some 900 bulbs, 
the variety being Thomas Moore, a very dis- 
tinct variety of an orange-scarlet shade. Mr. 
Bliss, the superintendent, informs me that this 
variety is much admired by visitors. Joost Van 
Vondel was also very fine, in its large pure- 
white flowers. Four beds were devoted to 
Proserpine, a rich, dark rose-coloured variety, 
having splendid and large flowers. The old 
favourite, Cottage Maid, formed some of the 
most effective beds in the group. The colouring 
.is rose-pink shaded with white. Ophir d'Or, a 
pure golden-yellow flower,, large and fin© of 
shape, is the best yellow Tulip known to me 
for bedding purposes. It is very sturdy of 
habit. Another variety of merit I noticed was 
Dusart, with flowers a dark crimson. Four 
beds were planted with the rosy-pink Van Ber- 
chera, and other varieties noticed were Artus, 
Canary Bird, Empress of India, Grace Darling, 
and Montressor. I was impressed greatly with 
the evenness of the whole, and the good blend- 
ing of the colours. Since Mr. Bliss was 
appointed, a little more than four years ago, as 
parks superintendent, he has made much 
improvement, and his work is fully appreciated. 
R. Milner, Margam Gardens. 

A Qreen Primrose.— I send specimens of a 
green-flowered Primrose recently discovered by 
Lady Grisel Hamilton in the Wilderness at 
Tyninghame. On examination it was found that 
what appeared to be a small clump was really 
three plants, apparently two or three years from 
seeds. Green Primroses were common two to 
three hundred years ago, and probably much 
earlier, for Spenser mentions the flower as asso- 
ciated with Violets and other flowers in a chap- 
let, and all the early herbalists describe it, as 
well as green Cowslips, both single and double. 
Parkinson gives the best description, but un- 
fortunately he does not figure it. It was " very 
neare the same yellowish greene colour that (he 
huske is of," which agrees with the flower in 
question. R. P. Brother ston. 

Fruits of Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
AT THE Horticultural Hall.— Many visitors 
to the last meeting of the R.H.S. would doubt- 
less ask themselves if there is merit in producing 
Strawberries of such enormous size. The variety 
has nothing to recommend it on the score of 
flavour, and the size and weight of the fruits 
shown--2 oz. each— seemed scarcely desirable 
points in a Strawberry. I opine we have several 
varieties (omitting British Queen) of fine flavour, 
good bearing qualities, and handsome in shape, 
that greatly excel Royal Sovereign in every 
quality but size. Varieties comparatively 
modern are Doctor Hogg, Latest of All, Vicom- 
tcsse Hericart de Thury, President, La Grosse 
Sucr^, and of old ones, Auguste Nicaise, Caro- 
lina Superba, Duke of Edinburgh, Filbert Pine, 
James Veitch, and Lucas. It amounts almost 
to a heresy to mention nowadays the varieties 
Keen's Seedling, Loxford Hall, Early Prolific, 
"Paxtons,' or "Napiers." F. M. 

Weather in Devonshire,— April has been 
an exceptionally wet month, and we have regis- 
tered 5.22 inches of rain. The rainfall in the pre- 
vious three months was 1.19, 1.39, and .66 respec- 
tively. Several heavy showers of hail fell on the 
last day of April. Trees generally give signs of a 
good fruit year in this neighbourhood. Fred 
Leach J The Avenue Gardens ^ Br amp ford Speke, 
Exeter. 

Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima.— I 

have succeeded in obtaining fertile seeds from 
this sf>ecies, and have now raised plants from 
these seeds. Is this an unusual occurrence? I 
may say the plants were grown in cool frames, 
and they flowered in an ordinary plant stove. 
As the seed was ripening, small bracts developed 
at the base of the seed pods, and the plants re- 
tained most of their foliage. E. Robinson^ Swin- 
fen Hall Gardens^ Lichfield. 



To Prune or Not to Prune. — I was sur- 
prised at Mr. Udale's report on page 249, for 
when I called and saw his trees a few years ago 
I left under the impression that he was all but 
an out-and-out non-pruner, which impression 
was confirmed more or less by his little book 
which he sent me later, but which I have not 
at hand at present. I do not consider his 
experiments either scientific or conclusive, and 
certainly not exact or complete enough to set 
against the Woburn tests. Such expressions as 
"carefully," "badly," or "roughly" pruned, 
&c., convey po meaning, and his hypothesis 
that, under equal conditions, the fruit of pruned 
trees must be larger and of better quality, as I 
appr.ehend him, is one that I would be surprised 
.to see any authority on vegetable physiology 
of repute put his name to. I thought it was 
held by every experienced fruit-groWer that the 
size and quality of an Apple, for example, 
depended upon the number of Apples the tree or 
branch was allowed to carry, proper nourish- 
ment at the root, and the proportion of healthy 
foliage maintained, and I entirely fail to see 
why all these conditions cannot be secured on 
an unpruned tree as well as on a pruned one. 
I never had any difficulty whatever in the mat- 
ter from the Gooseberry up to the Vine or 
Peach. I was in Mr. Udale's locality the week 
after his article ap(^eared, and I saw many gar- 
dens and orchards, both new and old, grass 
orchards and fallow ones, and I was struck by 
the fact that I did not come across one example 
of Mr. Udale's practice either in Plums or 
Apples. If you want size and quality on an un- 
pruned tree it is a matter of thinning. The 
principle involved is the same. All the other 
conditions being equal, will Mr. Udale explain 
how the pruned tree alters the size and quality 
of the fruit? If he has got the facts, he ought 
to be able to provide a theory to fit. 7. Simpson. 
Studfield. 

—Arising out of the experiments con- 
ducted at Woburn, the results of which were 
recently published by the Duke of Bedford and 
Mr. Spencer Pickering in the Bedford Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm*s Report, a discussion on the 
subject of pruning or non-pruning of fruit trees, 
though naturally one-sided, took place at the 
meeting of the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 80, at which 
some 25 to SO members were present. The 
chairman, Mr. G. Bunyard, practically voiced 
the views of the members when he ridiculed the 
assumption that fruit-tree pruning was wrong 
practice. No member supported the Bedford 
theories. Such discussions may well employ so 
important a body of experts as that of the Fruit 
Committee, especially when they find little 
before them in the way of exhibits. Member. 

Deterioration in Strawberries.— I quite 
agree with the remarks on p. 268 upon the 
necessity for early planting, and this applies 
equally to Strawberries in gardens as in fields. 
I have had no experience in the field culture of 
Strawberries, but the failures to which your 
correspondent refers are likewise apparent in 
many gardens. Careful selection of runners 
and early planting v& of little avail unless care- 
ful attention is given to the plants from the 
runner stage to the time of their fruiting. A 
system of culture by which I have obtained 
\\\h. of fine fruit per square yard is as fol- 
lows : — Plants for furnishing runners are planted 
in rows about the end of September in ground 
that has not carried a similar crop for three or 
four years past. The flowers are pinched out 
directly they appear, and any plants not show- 
ing flowers are discarded. Layering is com- 
menced in 4-inch pots as soon as the runners 
develop, and about four are allowed to each 
plant. When the young stools are large enough, 
they are severed from the parent and stood on 
the shady side of a wall or glasshouse. The 
ground intended for their permanent planting 
should be well trenched the previous autumn 
or early spring, and be planted with early Peas 
or with early Potatos — preferably the former. 
WTien trenching, plenty of potting shed refuse 
and good rotten manure should be incorporated 
with the soil, and a dressing of freshly-slaked 
lime applied at the finish. The early crop of 
Peas should be harvested by the end of July, 
when a dressing of rotten manure, loam and 
lime should be dug in one spit deep. Plant the 
Strawberries about the middle of August in 
lines 2 feet apart, allowing 20 inches between 



the plants in the rows, keepiilg the crowns 
rather low in planting. If the weather is very 
dry at the time of planting, give copious water- 
ings until the plants are actively rooting. The 
Dutch hoe should be worked in the rows at least 
once every week. About the end of October a 
layer of manure should be placed about the 
plants and allowed to remain through the win- 
ter, and raked off again about the middle of 
March following, when a good sprinkling of 
lime slvHild be lightly forked in the ground. 
The Dutch hoe should be kept going between 
the plants, and all runners must be pinched off 
until nets are put on later. About the time 
when the plants are in full blpom, a good soak- 
of liquid manure should be given. After the 
plants have finished flowering, a layer of 
bracken-Fern should be plaoed about them» 
care being taken to work it well around each 
plant. If any slugs remain after the lime and 
hoeing, the rough Fern will deter them so that 
very few slug-eaten fruits will be found. For 
supporting the netting, stout stakes or posts 4 
feet in length are driven into the ^ound at 6 
yards apart, and from these galvanised wire is 
stretched to carry the nets. This allows about 
3 feet 6 inches head room, and enables the fruits 
to be gathered without removing the nets. If, 
after the first gathering (about June 17) the 
weather is very dry, the hose should be freely 
applied, for at this stage much water is needed, 
and with the use of bracken for litter no fear 
from mildew need be entertained. The plants, 
should only be cropped for two years : the second 
year they are about two weeks later in fruiting, 
but, by making a new bed each year, early and 
later crops are obtained. The varieties grown 
here are : Royal Sovereign, Laxton's Leader, 
Fillbasket, and Sir Joseph Paxton. An ex- 
change of runners with some grower at a dis- 
tance every three or four years is very desirable. 
George Ferrington^ Penbedw Garden ^ Nemmereh^ 
Nefrth Wales. 

Lead Arsenate as a Spray. — Referring to 
Mr. Spencer Pickering's note (p. 271) on arsenate 
of lead as a destroyer of leaf-eating insects, 
your readers may not all be aware that there is 
always a considerable risk to foliage in using a 
home-made mixture of sodium arsenate and 
acetate of lead unless it is very carefully pre* 
pared. There is always the possibility of free 
sodium arsenate remaining unabsorbed by the 
acetate, and sodium arsenate will destroy almost 
any herbaceous growth; it is indeed a very 
effective weed killer. All risk of that kind is 
avoided by using a preparation, such as Swift's 
arsenate of lead (referred to on p. 271), which 
is so prepared as to contain an excess of acetate 
(which is quite harmless), and, in addition, 
a substance which makes it adhere to the leaves. 
I have excellent reports of experiments made 
last year in Ireland with Swift's arsenate, and it 
is now being generally asked for here. D. M- 
Watson^ Ph. Chemist. 

Carbonic Agio GAS.—In reference to the very 
interesting article on carbonic acid gas by Mr. 
C. T. Druery, on p. 277 of the issue of May 4, 
it may be mentioned that at the Rotharosted 
Laboratory we have a bottle holding about 20O 
ounces of soil taken from the top 9 inches of one 
of the experimental fields in October, 1874. 
During the sampling a waft of wind must have 
conveyed a spore /)f an Asplenium Fern to the 
soil, because there were no Ferns growing in 
this field, but there were Ferns in a private 
garden some distance away. A short time after 
the soil had been placed in the bottle and 
tightly corked it was observed that a Fern had 
made its appearance ; the cork was then her- 
metically sealed with a thick coating of wax. 
From that time to the present, a period of 35 
years, the Fern has continued to grow, and 
quite fills up the bottle. The roots have per- 
meated through the whole soil. The Fern par- 
tially dies down occasionally, and then springs 
up again with great vigour. We must repeat 
the question of Mr. Druery — " How is it done?'* 
Experiments in vegetation show that plant 
growth and the metastasis in the tissues neces- 
sarily connected with it only take place so long 
as oxygen can penetrate from without into the 
plant. In an atmosphere devoid of oxygen no 
growth can take place, and if the plant remains 
for any length of time in such an atmosphere it 
perishes. The formation and exhalation 
of carbonic acid gas, that is to say, the carbon 
resulting from the decomposition of the organic 
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compounds in th« soil contained in the bottle, 
may always he observed in the warmer weather 
by the production of water on the inner surface 
of the bottle, at the expense of the organic sub- 
stance of the soil, in consequence of the process 
of respir%tion. The whole life of the plant con- 
sists in complicated movements of the molecules 
and atoms, and the forces necessary for these 
movements are set free by respiration. The 
oxygen, while decomposing parts of the assimi- 
lated substance, sets up important chemical 
changes in the remaining portion, which, on their 
part, give rise to diffusion-currents, and these 
bring into contact substances which again act 
chemically on one another. There is thus suffi- 
cient oxygen and moisture in this bottle of soil 
to produce the whole cycle of plant-life for a 
continuous succession of 33 years, and there 
appears no reason why this condition of things 
should not go on for another similar period. 
/. /. Willis, Harpenden. 

YouNQ Qardeners' Literary Efforts.— 

On several occasions I have been invited to act 
as reader and adjudicator of essays written by 
young gardeners in competition for prizes offered 
by mutual improvement societies, and as a re- 
sult I have to express regret that in so few cdses 
do these essays merit praise as literary compo- 
sitions. How far my experience may be that 
of others who undertake similar duties I can- 
not say, but that I have found ^ such defects 
lead to the impression that young men too 
frequently enter the gardening profession some- 
what indifferently equipped, educationally, and 
once in the profession do not seem to improve 
themselves when the need for doing so becomes 
apparent. Spelling is in many cases very weak, 
punctuation is specially so. Sentences are not 
mdividualised, but run one into the other with- 
out stops or commencing capitals. The general 
composition of the papers, too, is faulty, writers 
fail*ng to express themselves clearly and lucidly. 
In many cases the omission of a needful 
word or two leads to the impression that the 
task of writing is rather an irksome one, and is 
therefore treated negligently. In connection with 
the responsible work m relation to the registra- 
tion of efficient gardeners by the British Gar- 
deners' Association, something useful might well 
be done in inviting each candidate for registra- 
tion to write a short letter or essay on some 
gardening subject to test literary merit. Of 
course, a gardener may be a very capable one, 
but still be an indifferent hand at composition. 
At the same time it is obvious to all, old or 
young, that in making applications for situa- 
tions, or writing ordinary business letters to em- 
ployers, or to nurserymen, that any such com- 
munication if clearly, lucidly and excellently 
written, must convey a much better impression 
of the writer's capacity than would an indifferent 
effort. I should like to see an examination in* 
literary composition by young gardeners below 
the position of foremen undertaken by gar- 
deners' societies all over the kingdom. Some 
impulse might then be given to literary im- 
provement. A. D. 

A well-arranoeo Pinetum. — Canterbury 
may, at no very distant date, be famous for fts 
collection of Coniferous trees, for on the high 
ground above the town in a charming situation, 
and where the soil is most accommodating, Mr. 
Neville Cooper, of Vernon Heath, the son of 
the famous animal-painter, has devoted a 
large area of ground to the growth of his 
favourite trees. Originally the land was under 
coppice wood, but this has been cleared away, 
except a shelter band on the exposed sides, and 
planted with a very representative collection of 
Conifers, home and Continental nurseries 
having been ransacked for the rarest species and 
varieties. Naturally many of these were of small 
growth when obtained, and hardly fitted for per- 
manent planting, so Mr. Cooper conceived the 
excellent idea of having a private nursery in 
Scotland, with the result that at Crieff one was 
established where the pure air and exposed situa- 
tion render the majority of Conifers peculiarly 
suitable for their permanent situation in the 
garden of England. Of Abies alone there is an 
extensive collection of some ninety species and 
varieties ; while the Cypresses exceed half a hun- 
dred, and of Cedars no fewer than sixteen kinds 
arc ^nder cultivation. Mr. Cooper is an en- 
thuniastic cultivator, and one of the pleasantest 
days I have spent for a long time was amongst 
his Conifers at Canterbury. A. D, Webster. 



SOCIETIES, 

BOTAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

April 30th. — Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, 
F.R.S. (in the chair), Messrs. G. Massee, E. M. 
Holmes, W. C. Worsdell, G. Gordon, A. Wors- 
ley, E. A. Bowles, J. T. Bennett-Poe, A. W. 
Sutton, G. S. Saunders, J. Douglas, R. A. 
Rolfe, Ed. Mawley, and F. J. Chittenden (hon. 
sec). 

African Crinums. — Mr. Worslby reported that 
the Crinums shown at the last meeting by Mr. 
Elwes were C. giganteum and C. Macowani. 
Some years since Messrs. Bull sent out a pink 
variety of the former as C. nobile, so that C. 
nobile var. album would, under this nomen- 
clature, represent the type. The finest varieties 
of this species have widely-expanded flowers 
(such as var. Rattrayi, &c.). They are all frag- 
rant, and some of them (as in the case of the 
form now shown by Mr. Elwes) are very frag- 
rant. On this account the name **vanilo- 
dorum '* was given to a form of this species. 
C. Macowani has been the subject of much con- 
fusion. The plant figured under this name in 
Bot. Mag,f tab. 6381, is C. Moorei, C. Mac- 
owani is the southernmost representative of a 
widely-distributed species that spreads north- 
wards at least as far as the equator, and passes 
by indiscernible gradations into forms of C. 
latifolium. The form shown by Mr. Elwes is 
practically sessile, and in this respect is not 
identical with the forms originally described by 
Mr. Baker under C. Macowani {Handbook of 
Amaryllidea, p. 94). 

Fungus on Retinospora. — Mr. SAU^mERS showed 
a specimen of Retinospora (immature form of 
Juniperus chinensis) attacked by the fungus Gym- 
nosporangium sp., which forms jelly-like masses 
on the. shoots. 

Auricula with petaloid stamens. — Mr. J. 
Douglas showed an Auricula in which the sta- 
mens of most of the flowers had become 
petaloid ; in some they were well developed, in 
others quite minute. 

Ceropegia Woodi. — Mr. Worsley showed 
seeds of this plant, which, like so many of the 
family to which it belongs, is provided with a 
parachute arrangement for the distribution of 
the seed. Mr. Worsley said that the hairs 
appeared to be sticky. He also showed a shoot 
which had been hanging down quite freely, bear- 
ing little tuberous growths upon it. The for- 
mation of these small tubers had been attri- 
buted to contact of trailing shoots with damp 
earth, but that could not have been the excit- 
ing cause in this case. He thought that possibly 
irritation by insects might have excited their for- 
mation. Not all shoots bear these tubers when 
hanging freely down. 

Genetics. — Mr. Worsley thought that the com- 
mittee should by some means or other be kept 
informed of the progress made in the investiga- 
tion in progress into the laws of inheritance, 
and it was left to the secretary to ascertain from 
members what could be done in this direction. 

Colouration of Hawthorn leaves. — Mr. Holmes 
showed leaves of Hawthorn bearing crimson 
patches, and remarked that these coloured spots 
followed as the result of injury by insects, in 
the case in point apparently by aphides. These 
colours so produced are not, it has recently 
been shown, due to anthocyanin, but to bodies 
allied to the phenols. Mr. Holmes stated that 
** M. Armand Gautier has shown {Comptes 
RenduSf CXIV., p. 624) that an injury done to the 
petiole of a vine leaf causes the formation in 
the leaf, of a red colouring matter, similar to 
that produced in autumn, and he now states 
(Comptes Rendus, CXLIII., p. 490) th^it the col- 
ouring matter produced by injury or not, as 
previously supposed concerning anthocyanin or 
erythrophyll, a uniform colouring matter de- 
rived from chlorophyll, from which it differs 
in containing neither nitrogen nor phosphorus, 
but belongs to the coloured phenol acids, is 
crystallisable, and of the nature of tannin. 
These pigments vary with each kind of plant, 
and those of fruits are not identical with those 
of leaves, although related to them. According 
to M. MiRANDE, the lesions produced by various 
fungi on leaves, e.g., Ramularia, Cercospora, 
Septoria, Ovularia, Coryneum, and Glceospo- 
rium have the same effect in producing the red 



colouring matter.'* The exciting cause in the 
case of the Hawthorn leaves shown appears to 
have been the attack of aphides. 

Geaster fornicatus. — Mr. Mawlby showed an 
excellent specimen of this curious fungus found 
growing by the roadside at Berkhamsted. 

Contortion in Carnation. — Dr. Masters showed 
a specimen of Carnation having a curiously- 
contorted stem, similar in appearance to the 
fasciated and contorted stems often seen in the 
Teasel. It was referred to Mr. Worsdell, who 
will report upon it at the next meeting. 

Pelargonium sport. — Dr. Masters also showed 
specimens of flowers taken from a show Pelar- 
gonium which normally produced irregular 
single flowers, with purple blotches upon the 
upper petals. A lateral branch from this 
sported, so that it bore regular flowers and had 
the stamens replaced by petals. This sport was 
reproduced by cuttings. 



NATIONAL AUBIOULA AND PBIMULA 
(MIDLAND SECTION). 

May 1. — ^The eighth annual exhibition in con- 
nection with the above society was held at the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
on this date, and was the most successful show 
ever held by the society. The quality of the 
exhibits was excellent, the weather fine, and 
the attendance large. Northern growers were 
represented by Mr. Tom Lord, of Todmorden, 
and Mr. W. M. Shipman, of Altrincham. The 
grey-edged Auricula Richard Headley was 
shown in splendid condition, and Mr. Tom 
Lord won the premier prize for the best show 
Auricula in the exhibition with a superb plant 
of this variety. Mr. Lord also secured the prin- 
cipal honours in the classes for show Auriculas, 
but he was not so successful in the classes for 
Alpines, the Birmingham growers being particu- 
larly strong with these. The premier Alpine 
Auricula was a beautiful flower with a golden 
centre named Mrs. Danks. It was raised by 
Mr. Richard Holding, several years ago, and 
was shown on this occasion by Mr. Charles 
Winn. There were several notable honorary 
exhibits, including a fine group of Polyanthuses 
and Primroses shown by Messrs. Storrie & 
Storrie, of Dundee (Silver Medal) ; a similar 
exhibit of Polyanthuses and Primroses displayed 
by Mr. S. Mortimer, Famham, Surrey (Silver 
Medal) ; a showy exhibit of Zonal Pelargoniums 
from Messrs. Baker's, Wolverhampton (Silver 
Medal) ; and an interesting collection of Cacti 
and succulent plants shown by Mr. W. C. G. 
LuDFORD, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield (Silver 
Medal). 

The show was opened by Mrs. George Cad- 
bury, who gave an address on the Auricula and 
its suitability for culture, especially in towns, 
by working men. The Botanical Gardens were 
in their full spring beauty, and added much to 
the enjoyment of the numerous visitors 

Show Auriculas. 

The principal class was that for eight dissimi- 
lar varieties, and, as stated, Mr. Lord secured 
the leading position with a fine display, his 
examples being Ruby, Richard Headley, Mrs. 
Dodwell, Shirley Hibberd, Acme, George Light- 
body, Abram Barker, and Mrs. Potts. 2nd, W. 
M. Shipman, Altrincham, with Gerald, Abram 
Barker, Richard Headley, Shirley Hibberd, Mrs. 
Potts, Miss Ethel Dinham, and Acme. Srd, 
W. C. G, LuDFORD, Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- 
field. 

Six show Auriculas, dissimilar. — ^The premier 
collection was staged bv Mr. Lord, and the same 
award was gained by Mr. W. Shipman as 
in the preceding class, but Mr. Chas. Winn, 
Selly Park, reversed positions with Mr. Lud- 
FORD in the drd and 4th places. Mr. Lord 
showed Richard Headley, George Lightbody, 
Mrs. Henwood, Mrs. Potts, Abram Barker, and 
Acme. Mr. Shipman had Acme, George Light- 
body, Shirley Hibberd, Richard Headley, 
Abram Barker, and Gerald. 

Four show Auriculas, dissimilar. — Mr. S. T. 
Healey, Leicester, was awarded the 1st prize 
for good examples of James Hannaford, Richard 
Headley, Gladiator, and Favourite. 2nd, Mr. J^ 
Collier, Junr., Ludlow, with Heatherbell, 
Beauty, Abram Barker, and Mrs. Potts. 
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Mt. Healev also won in the class for two 
show Auriculas, his examples being lleniy Wil> 
son and Mia. Phillips. Mr. A. Lawton, Aston, 
secured the 2nd prize in this class. 

Two Show Auriculas.— This is a special class 
provided for cultivators who have not previously 
exhibited. The lat prize was awarded to Mr. 
A. E, CurrTEHBucK, Sulion Coldfield, his 
examples tjeing Ruby and Mrs. Potis. 2nd, Mr. 
K. Saundeks, with Ruby and Miss Harnett. Mr. 
Clutteibl'CK also won in the similar class for 
two Alpine Auriculas. 

Single Plants. 

Grrm edge. — Mr. Lobd secured both the 1st 
and the 2nd prizes in this class with Shirley 
Hjbberd and Abram Barker respectively. 

^'ty idgt. — Mr. LoiD again won, having the 
best example in a plant of Richard Headley, and 
(he 2nd best in another plant of this variety. 



Alfihe Auriculas 

Eight Alfini Aurieula;, diaimilar.—lh^ 1st 
prize in this important class was gained by Mr. 
W. C. G. LCDFOKD. He showed Argus, Mrs. 
M. Smith, J. F. Kew. Duke of York, Thetis, 
Firefly, Teviotdale, and George Cadbury. 2nd, 
Mr. C. Wins, with Miss Knoi Taylor, Firefly. 
Teviotdale, Rosy Morn, Thetis, Gipsy Girl, 
Argus, and Duke of York. 

Six Alfinc Auriculas, diaimilar.—lllT. Lrn- 
FORD and Mr. Winn reversed positions in this 
class. The premier flowers were Mrs. Danks, 
Enteric, Thetis, Valiant, Aigus, J. F. Kew. 
Mr. LuDFORD had Firefly, Rosy Morn, Thetis, 
Argus, &c. 

Four Alpine Auriculas, dissimilar.— Ist. Mr. 
RiCHAID HOLDi-jG, with FrudeDCB, Mrs. Danks, 
Argus, and Duke of York. 2nd, Mr. A, Wadlev, 
with Argus, Duke of York, Thetis, and Mrs. 
Tum«r. 



LIHHEAN S00I£T7. 

May 2, — At a general meeting held on the 
above dale, the general secretary exhibited, on 
behalf of the owner, two portraits of John 
Fraser, F.L.S., by John Hoppner and Sir 
George Raeburn ; the latter, he pointed out, 
was the un;icknowIedged source of the litho- 
graphed portrait in Hooker's Ccmpaiion to the 
Botanical Magaiini, Vol, 11- (1638), p. 300. The 
following note accompanied the eihibil : — 

" John Fraser (1750.16111 fas bom at Tomna- 
cloich, Inverness- shire in 1750, and apparently 
came to London in 1770, when he married anil 
settled as a hosier and diaper at Paradise Row. 
Chelsea. Having acquired a taste for plants 
from visiting the Botanical Garden, Chelsea, 
then under the care of Forsyth, be sailed Uic 
Newfoundland in 1780 in search of new species, 
letarning the same year. In 1784 he embarked 
for Charleston, whence he returned in I7H5, 



Fig. 126. — FAMOUS globose » 



While edst.—Acme, shown by Mr. Lord, was 
placed lat ; and the same variety, shown by 
Mr. Parton was awarded the 2nd prize. 

Selfs. — Mr. LOHD was again to the fore, 
takiilg both the 1st and the 2nd prizes with 
Ruby arid Mis. Potts respectively. 

Thru Show Auriculas.— This class was open 
to local growers only, and resulted in Mr. W. C. 
G. LuDFOHD winning with Abbi Liszt, Gerald, 
and Shirley Hibberd, 2nd, Mr, Charles Winn, 
with George Rudd, Mrs. Phillips, and Mrs. 
Sheppard. drd, Mr. Richard Holding. 

The premier show Aurictila in the exhibition 
was a very fine specimen of Richard Headley, 
shown bv Mr. T. Lord. 



WHO DIED ON AFRIL 30, AGED 94 VEARS. 

The best single plant of an Alpine Auricula 
with a golden centri was Golden Acme, shown 
by Mr. Richard Holding. Mr. Charles 
Winn won (he 2nd prize with the same variety ; 
and the best with a light centre was Mi, W, H. 
Parton' s Thetis. 

The premier Alpine Auricula in the show was 
the variety Mrs. Danks, shown by Mr. Ch.\rles 
Winn. The best six fancy Auriculas were shown 
by Mr. Charles Winn. 

There were also a number of classes for seed- 
lings, in which the principal exhibitors and 
winners were ;— Messrs. Richard Holding, 
Charles Winn, E, Danks, J. Freeman. A. 
Wadley, J. Collier, junr,, Joseph .Stokes, E. 
Saunders, W. H, Parton, and W. C. G. Ludford. 



. ABRAHAU DIXi.:.'., 



only to start again the same year. His third, 
fourth, and fifth visits to North America were 
made in 1780, 1791, and 1795, he having in the 
latter year established a nursery at Sloane 
Square, Chelsea, to which his discoveries were 
consigned. Having introduced various Ameri- 
can Pines, Oaks, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and 
Magnolias, in 1790 he visited St. Petersburg, 
where the Empress Catherine purchased a col- 
lection of plants from him. Revisiting Russia 
in 1797 and 1798, he was appointed botanical 
collector to the Czar Paul, and commissioned 
by him. returned to America in 1799, takinjj 
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Alcxacdei declined lo r«cogtiiM his appointment 
by his predecessor, though Frawr made two 
jouineya to Kuasia to obtain lemuneiatioa. 

" In 1806 h« staned on his seventh and last 
visit to America, again taking his son ; he re- 
turned with jcany new plants, in 1810, to his 
oui5«Ty, which, however, was never successlul. 

" He died at Sloane Square on April 26, 1811. 
His herbarium was presented in 1819 to the I.in- 
nean Society, of which he was a fellow, by his 
son ; but was disposed of in 1863." 

The next meeting of the society will be the 
anniversary meeting, on May 24, at 3 p.m., 
of which special uoticc will be given. 



BBXTISH 0ABDENEB8' ASSOCIATION. 
April 30.— The last meeting of the eieculive 
council of this association was held at the Rovat 
Horticultural Society's Hall, Westminster, on the 
above dale. Mr. W. H. Divers in the chair. 
The report of the council for (he past year was 
submitted and passed for the printer. It was 
decided that members only should be admitted 
to the annual meeting to be held in the Essex 
Mall, Essex Street, Strand, On May 29, at 7 p.m., 
but that all gardeners — whether members or not 
—would be welcomed to Ibe conference to be 
bcld immediately after the meeting. Attention 
having been called to the low charges for jobbing 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, 
the secretary was instructed to write for fuller 
particulars, and at the same time to intimate to 
garden owners, by means of an advertisement, 
that it would be wi^a lo employ only qualified 
gardeners, and preferably thoso who held the 
certificate of the association. Jehu Wialhiri, 
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Lnd odvlBed the Die of a low ipui- 

dvocated, wllb Squeal Dublin show. 



SnneT Counii lloipilal. The third annoal tbow of the 
asuclallan will, bjpernii.sion nf Ud; Narlhcliffo, be Iwld 
at Sution Place, on ft'ednesday, July IT. W, F. B. 

RKDHILL, 

OKNBRS'.-/ 
locietT. be Id on 

so "'The' Cull 
■aid be prefen 

Eja™lo7^.h" 
plan 1 1 a long It: 
ahould eUpmv Uc,mcv,i li.e r>vvtiiiH 

ethlbilLon of the planls. la ued-Mm 
neulr fill the poi or piiii xiib cougli 
one Inch of finelj^aifted soil ODlbc»i 

The leetorst itroDfiT conde ' •'■- 

planu Id cold Fi —■' 

roofed booH 1c 

arringfiigi on all 

AI a largely alltnded medlnKof 

April ai. Mr. GTSgory delivered a lecli 

Watfr Gardening." TTic leeliarer llluslra 

a number of lantern tlid», includini viewi of Ibe Rockr 
It Kgw Gacdeni and the beaulltnl oaler garden ■[ Cuonen- 
bury HouK. F. C. L. 

LBS, ai-AOKHBATH. t^WISHAM, * WBST 
KBNT HonTlfUlt.TUIUL.-Al the monihly meeiing 
of the above KKiely. held at Charcb SIreel Scbooli, Lee, on 
Thuttday. April », Mr, G. Dthtey, F.G.5., gave a lecture on 
"The Nw-mowerinii Plant*." Ybe lecturer preraced hia 
remark* by eibibitinl fossilt ibo>rlne Moitei and Fern* 
embedded. He alao displayed laoiem alldea ibai illuiiiaLFd 
manj points cf Ml lecture. 

OROVDON * DISTftlOT HORTIOUI.TURAL. 



(nipected by A.im to 7.000 vlsllors. 

HANWBLL AND QRBENFORD HORTIOUL.. 
RiM_~A meeting of Ibis sooiely wat held on May J, 

ertbepeoaldeneyof Mr.W. L. Williama. when Mr, J. 

ilbcn oeliiwred a lectnra oa the " Herbaceous Uotder," 



©btttiarg. 



Dr. Robcrt Hamilton Rambav. — We regret 
to announce ihe death on Saturday, May 4, of Dr. 
Robert Hamilton Ramsay, at his residence, 
Duncan House, Torquay, after a fortnight's 
illness. On Saturday eveninf;, April 20, Dr. 
Ramsay was seized with paralysis of the left side 
as he was leaving the Torbay hospital. He 
presided the previous evening at the annual meeting 
ol tbe local Gardeners' Association, of which he 
was re-elected president for the fourteenth year in 
succession. Dr. Ramsay was born in Edin- 
burgh on December 13, 1834, and he was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, and Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Universities. Passionately food of 
horticulture, he formed at Duncan House one of 
the most attractive private gardens in the western 
counties, and made it one of tbe beauty spots of 
Torquay. We have ollen figured plants from 
" House Gardens, and one of the 



dition." The Yews at Cherkley Court are 
amongst (he noted trees in this country, and they 
are referred lo in Mr. Lowe's Yew Trees of Grial 
Britain and Ireland. Tbe trees cover an area of 
from 90 to flS acres, and are probably the finest 
collection of Yews in existence. One is of a 
remarkably rotund shape, and has been described 
u the Cauhflower-shaped Yew tree. See fig. 126. 



I was the beautiful plant of Cordyline Banks: 

V"'" 

_ _ . . _ . ityof E „ ,. 

president of the Torquay Sick Gardeners' Relief 



which formed tbe supplementary i!lustrati< 
our issue for February 33 last. Deceased \ 
Fellow of the Botaoical Society of Edinburgh, and 



Fund, which has been of much service lo garden 

William Temple.— We have lo record the 
death of this well-known gardener on May 1. De- 
ceased, who was 72 years of age, was for 36 years 
head.gardenet at Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham, 
the residence of the Right Hon. G. H. Finch, 
M.P. Mr. Temple retired from active service 
early in the present year owing to indifferent 
health. He was a thorough all-iound gardener. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

WARORAVK AND DIBTRIOT QAROENBRS*. 

amongst the younger memliers wat held in the atrangira of 
6ve Tasf* of Nareisji for Ibe decoration of a breakfast 

ndtor, of Holme Park Gardens, 



hlneie Shrubs, ftc.. Mr- 
OUILDFORD AND DIBTRIOT OARDBNBRS'.— 



1. remark* b. 



THE WEATHER. 

The FoLL0wii4a SDHUARy Recobd of th« 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending May 4, is furnished from the 
Ueteotological Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Ilia (ROf ktr during this week wa* cold and nnietlled. Fall* 
of rain or hall occurred almost daily, but then were, naver- 
Ihelois, frequent intervals of clear *k«, especially over 
England. Tliunder or thunder and liguniag prevailed at 
Ventnor and Looreslofl on Mooday and at Tuobridge WelU 

Tbe umfrralirt was belon tbe normal, tbe deficit varying 
as B rule between S° and «>. The highest of Ibe maiima 
were registered either early or quite lala In the week. In 
ScotlaniT W. the ihermomelei touched lO'. and in the 
Midland CouiiiiesBO-.but in iroslo_tberparl_* of the Kingdom 

































Plymouth being lE". 








coast ol Scotland, 



and his aid as a judge was often sought at the 
local exHibitions. Deceased is the last of an 
old family of Scotch gardeners. His fatbetwas 
gardener and steward to Captain Cbeaps- De- 
ceased served his aprent ice ship at Balbimie 
Gardens, and he also worked in the gardens at 
\Vhittinghame. He leaves a widow and three 
daughters. Tbe funeral took place at Oakham 
on Kay 8. 

Oraham McCut-LOOK. — This gardener died at 
Chelmsford, Essex, on tbe Snd inst. Many years 
ago deceased was a pupil of the late Mr, H. 
Mcintosh, of Drumlanrig Gardens. Scotland, and 
later, when gardener to Viscount Powerscourt, at 
Powerscourl Castle, County Wicklow, the late 
Mr. McCulloch was a leading exhibitor at tbe 



lenerall;. The perceniute of 

and'iifi'ln'Engiud's.W.la si in England N.W. and to K u 
Scotland N. and B. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Wak mdinf Hay I. 
Oni vtry lunH din, awl <mt muderaltty ccld ntgU. On Ihe 



high IblDUghout the hr^l four days, but sin 
waadomikiTdirection respectively W.S. v.. ^., .,. ...... 

BI 8 p.m. A Blenheim Orange Apple tree growing in. my 

ai year*, and one day earlier than lasl year, E,M.,Bn>i- 



TRADE NOTIce. 



APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. G. Haihow, late of The Ablwy Nurti 
SOKS, Lld.'E^ombe Wood Nursery.'KJng'slo 



Abraham Dixon.— The death of thb gentleman 
occurred on Tuesday, April 30, at the advanced 
age of 92 years. Deceased was a well-known 
horticulturist, and our pages have contained 
numerous references to his famous gardens at 
Cherkley Court. Surrey. He was a great 
lover of plants of all kinds, but bis especial 
favourites were tropical plants and exotic fruits. 
Mr. Dixon had a collection of aquatic plants, and a 
special house was constructed for their culture. It 
washerehecutlivated the Victoria regik, and in our 
issue for January 3. 1SS3, p. IT, it was staled that a 
plant of this remarkable aquatic was then in flower. 
and it was described " as Ihe finest in flower and 
foliage that had been produced in this country." 
Speaking of the water plants al Cherkley Court 
the same article slated "it may be said that it 
would be diHicult to name a cultivated species 
which would not be found there in superb coo- 



• NSKERI TO COIIIEIPONDENTS. 

" , " Tki Edilar will bt glad to rittivt. for ctmtidtra- 

lion, large pholographi a/ horlieultHral mbjecls, tailabU 
for forming Supflemenlary liluilraiioni lo Ihii /oNraoJ. 

ABI7U WITH Spathacbods Leaf ; F. B. S. This 
abnormal condition is not nncomtnon. 

Carnations ; E. B. We failed to find the worms, 
but suspect from your description, and Ihe con- 
dition of the plants enclosed, tbat the soil is in 
a sour condition. Mix some lime with Ihe loam 
which will neutralise the acidity. Sprinkle 
some soot also amongst it, for this will both 
furnish food and be a deterrent to the insect 
pests. The layers you forwardedhad apparently 
failed to develop any roots. 

Chrysanthemums Foa Planiing Out : H. J, C, 
Freston. II would not be advisable to cut tbe 
Chrysanthemums back so close to the base as 1 
inch in the present stale. It would encourage 
suckers and these would prevent the main stems 
breaking Into growth freely. They might have 
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been ire^ed in tbe manner yon suggest if tbey 
had been established in smalt pots. Tbe plants 
having been in the cnlting-bcxes since December 
tbey need shifting, or tbey will become so 
Impoverished as to be useless. If you cannot 
plant them out permanently at once, we should 
advise trausplanting them into temporary beds, 
putting them at *ome 6 or B inches apail each 
way. Pinch them back to two or three joints as 
soon as tbey start into fresh growth. Remove 
tbem to the permanent quarters before tbey be- 
come too crowded, and atop them for the second 
and last lime when tbey bkve become established. 
It does not follow that if the plants are checked 
severely in their early stages the blooming period 
will thereby be retarded, such Iteatment often 
has jDst tbe opposite effect. 
Eaiwigs: /. S. S. Try the old plan of thei 
inverted flower pot filled with hay. Drive 
some stakes in the border at the foot of the 
wall, and on these place the inverted pots. 
These pests can also be trapped beneath pieces 
of slate. 
Emigbation to New Zealand: A. J. Your 
enquiry respecting the best means ol securing a 
situation as a gardener in New Zealand arrived 
almost by the same post as a letter from a 
correspondent at present in Auckland, N.Z , 
upon the same subject. The following is the 
substance of his letter : " Will you permit me to 
warn gardeners, young and old, against coming 
to tbe colony. My experience is only based 
on eight months' residence, but it is enough. I 
hope, to stop further gardeners from coming. 
I have advertised 24 times in the two daily 
papers here, and yet cannot get even a full 
week's work jobbing. There are scarcely any 
permanent situations here. The gardener has 
to milk a cow. attend to a horse, and do other 
odd jobs. I hope to come home again as soon 
as I can get money equal to tlie cost of my 
passage both ways. Tbe pay here in nearly all 
cases for garden work is Gs, per day ; a gardener 
can very rarely get Is., and be has to work tor 
more hours than in England. Chinamen prac- 
tically control the vegetable trade, and I know 
on good authority that leading Chinamen pay 
the £100 poll tax, so tbal tbey have to pay 
tbat mon^ back in work. I am only writing of 
the conditions in Auckland, but have a friend in 
Wellington and be faas had similar experience 
to myself. There are no garden papers published 
here, and at the time of writing I have bad lo go 
navvying.r"As far as I can gather navvies and 
farm hands are all tbat are wanted bere. I have 
bad 14 years' experience in good gardens at 
home (England), including Cbiswick House. 
Dyrbam I^k, and Drockley Hill, Stanmore. 
— G. Hardeno, Ponsonby, Auckland, N Z., 
March IS, 1907." In reply to your question 
respecting advertisements, if you inserted one in 
a paper published in England, it would be five 
or su weeks before the advertisement could be 
circulated in New Zealand. 
Fuchsias FAtLtHO to Gbow : J. W. The grow- 
ing points appear to be injured by mites. Dip 
the plants in tobacco water. 
GoosEBERKV Fruits : G. D. The blossoms were 
properly fertilised and the injury lo tbe fruits 
bas been caused by a check, probably frost. 
Insicts: a. a. W. The insect is Andrena fulva. 
one of the solitary burrowing bees which make 
their nests in the ground, frequently choosing 
gravel paths or short turf for the purpose. They 
form, according to the species, vertical tunnels 
from S to 10 inches in length, some with short 
horizontal ones leading from tbem. The bee 
places a pellet of pollen mixed with honey at 
the bottom of the tunnel on which she lays an 
egg.shetbenformsa partition across the burrow, 

Crocures another httle mass of pollen and honey, 
lys another egg, makes another partition and 
continues the work until she has sufficiently 
filled the burrow with cells, Tbe grubs, when 
batched, feed on the food provided for them by 
their mother ; when this is finished they undergo 
their transformation to the chrvsalis state, in 
which condition they remain until the following 
spring, unless there are two broods which is the 
case with some species. ^'We do not remember. 
however, having seen a second brood of A. fuUa. 
If you wish to destroy these insects, probably the 
simplest way would be to thrust a strong wire 
or thin iron rod into the tunnel for the depth of 
a fool and then to pour in a strong solution of 
paraffin emulsiou, or fill tbe bole with lime. 



Melon : H. J. D. The roots hav* decayed owing 
lo excess of water or ferldisers. There is no 
injury caused by fungi or insects. See also 
answer to B. E. H. in last week's issue, p. 292. 

Melon Leaves : W. P. Tbe blistering is caused 
by the presence of loo much moist 
atmosphere. Better ventilation will : 
cause. There is no fungus present. 

Strawbbrrv: W. H. D. I 
second Strawberry lo be produced in the axil of 
tbe first as in your specimen, but the production 
o£ a leaf or leaves from the fruits situate on the 
outside of the edible portion of the Strawberry 
is not so rare an occurrence. Tbe edible portion 
of the Strawberry is the top of tbe flower stalk 
which dilates and becomes succulent. The 
" seeds," as gardeners sometimes call them, are 
fruits or seed vessels, and therefore carpels. 
Carpels are only modifications of leaves, and 
occasionally, as in Ibis case, tbey may develop 
into leaves. Tbe swollen receptacle being a 
portion of the stem it is not surprising that 
it should occasionally produce little buds and 
little growths as shown in ibe accompanying 
illustration. It may be added tbat in the small 
secondary Strawberry ycu have sent us there is 



Fig. 123.- 

also medial proliflcaiion, which means that the 
receptacle is prolonged into a leafy branch 
extending beyond the edible portion of the 
Strawberry. 
tfAMBs or Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 

are anxious to oblige correspoDdents as far as 
wa consistently can, but they mast bear in 
mind that it is no psit of our duty lo our 
■obsciitiers to name oithar flowers, or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both ol 
dme and money, and cannot be allowed lo dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
BUCtoach upon lime required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send mote 

very careful to pack and label them properly, togii 






e fruits 



grown in. and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
■really to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect da terminations. CorreipDiidenli 
not aHsBiertd In ont isiua ate rtquiiiid to 
b* so good 11 fo consult Ihi toUoiving numbirs. 
Plants : A. P. Cymbidium eburneo-Lowianum, 
a cross between C. ebumeum and C. Lowianum, 
— Liamtr, 1, Tydjea insignis.; 2, Begonia 
Ditida rosea; 3, Begonia bydrocotylifoiia ; 
i. Probably Polygonum baldscbuanicnm. 
Send when in flower.— H, A. Similar varieties 
of Pyrus Cydonia japooica have originated in 
nurseries and have received names. We cannot 
undertake to identify tbem, — Coopir. 1, Amel- 
anchier canadensis ; 2, Taxodium sempervi- 
rens, — C. E. A. Megasea cordifolia, often 
called Saxifraga —E. C. C. D. . Saxitraga Cym- 
balaria.— 7". G.. CranirooA. '.,.,]. Amelancfiier 
canadensis; 3. Carpinua Belulus ; 3. Abies 
Nordmanniana : t, Cornua Mas; 6, Cotone- 
aster frigida ; fl. Thuya dolobrala.— H . /. M. 
1, Doronicum caucasicum ; 2. Sedum specta- 
bile; 3. Polemonium cteruleum ; 4, Pulmona- 
ria officinalis; 5. Omphalodes Lucili* ; 6, 
Diosma ericoides atba. — J. M. 1, Strelitzia 
Kegina ; 3, Sprekelia formosissima ; 3. Poly- 
gala Dalmaiseana.— y. H. Primula japonica. 



— V. I, 1, Oocidium varicosnm; 3, nVcasle 
tricolor ; 3, Maxillaria variabilis : 4, Mi^a- 
clinium falcatum. — R. F. 1, Acer Pseudo-pla- 
lanus var. purpurea ; S, A. Negundo variegata ; 
8. A. Negundo aurea ; 4, A. platanoides ; 5. 
Alyssum saxalile; 6, Choisya ternaU.— C. IV, T. 
1, Cotoneasler frigida; 2, Prunus species; 3. 
Kerria japonica, double var.; 4, Berbieris 
stenophylla; 6, Pyrus Maulei ; 6, Prunus 
sinensis flore pleno ; 7, Pyrus Malus atropur- 
purea ; 8, Comus Mas, variegated form.^.>l. /. 
Geranium pbmia.—A. F. IV. 1, Not recog- 
nised, send when in Qower ; 2. Rosmarinus 
officinalis (Rosemary) ; 8, Melitiis melisso- 
pbyllum : 4, Rula graveolens (Rue); S. Not 
found ; 6, Not recognised.—^ . H. A. Prunus 
pseudo-cerasus variety. 

Fruits: /. /. fl., Worcettir, 1, Northern 
Greening.— ^.F„Saio/. 1. Northern Greening; 
3, Not recognised, most likely a local variety. 

Palm Roots : /. S. Soak the roots in a rose-red 
solution of permanganate of potash for two 

Protection of Fruit on Wall-Trees rxoif 
Wasps : /. S. S. Take the measures recom- 
mended on p. 299, under " Apiary," for lessen- 
ing the number of wasps. When the fruits 
commence to ripen let the trees be protected 
by the use of hexagon wasp. proof netting 
obtainable from tbe horticultural sundriesmen. 

Ptebis Fein : Corrtipondtnl. The leaves show 
injury by thrips and other pests, which have 
developed in consequence of the plants having 
been grown in a hot, dry atmosphere. Dip the 
plants in tobacco water, and aSord them more 
less artificial heal. 



Kates tor Market Garden -.W.E.A. So far 
as rates levied under the Public Health Act, 
lS7f>, aie concerned, i( your nursery-grounds 
are in an urban district yon ought only to be 
assessed in the proportion of one-fourth of 
the net annual value of the land, and it is 
immaterial whether the land is covered with 
greenhouses or not. In the case of rates 
levied under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, 
the rule is different. Under this Act you are 
liable lo pay one-half of the rates in respect 
of so much of your land as is not covered with 
buildings, but greenhouses are buildings for 
the purposes ot this particular Act. You should 
call the rate-collector's attention to the pro- 
visions of the above Acts. 
Steiner's Vermin Paste: S.H.C. You should 
ask the local chemist to obtain it for you from 
a wholesale establishment. Phosphorus Paste 
is very useful tor tbe purposes you require. 
Vine Leaves: W.V. anAA.B. The leava arc 
infested with Botrytis cinerea. Spray the plants 
thoroughly with a solution of potassium sulphide 
1 ounce in 3 gallons of water. Admit as much 
mr to the struclare as circumstances will penuit. 

Water Melons : Anglo-Scot. You have been 
misled by this papular name for Citrullus vul- 
garis. Tbe term Water Melon has no reference 
whatever lo tbe plant requiring its roots to be 
near to a river or stream, but probably to the 
fact that the great fruits when ripe contain an 
enormouspercentageofwatertbemsehes. There 
are probably more Water Melons cultivated in 
the United Stales than any other part of the 
globe, and the Cyclopedia of Amencan Horti- 
culture, when referring to the culture of Water 
Melons in Georgia, states ibal " bke Ihacatand 
tbe Grape the Melon cannot bear 'wet feel.' " 
Your stream, therefore, would be of no use for 
such a purpose, and. further, this country is 
quite unsuited for Ibe culture of Water Melons. 
the summers being much too cool for their 
growth. If you wish lo cultivate Melons and 
have not tbe means to grow tbe best types of 
English hot-house Melons, you should MMct the 
Cantaloupe type, varieties of which may be 
grown in frames without veir much artificial 
heal. See an exhaustive article on this subject 
published in the Gardtniri' ChronicU for Decem- 
ber 3(1, 1901, p. 496. 

CouHuKicATiaHS Rich I van.— New EoRluid DabiiaSoclMT 



—I. S. M.-C. W. S. - 
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OBSERVATIONS IN FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS. 

VARIATIONS in the order of blossom- 
ing among different varieties of 
Plums in different seasons are curious. 
Last year the variety Black Diamond was the 
first to show blossom, and this was fol lowed 
by Early Rivers and a few trees of Monarch 
which bloomed together; then Victoria, 
Czar, Pond's Seedling, and Gisborne*s 
blossomed in the order given. This sea*, 
son Monarch and Black Diamond were 
first in flower, both being fully out 
on April 24th. Victoria came next, being 
three-quarters out on that date, while Czar 
and Early Rivers were about one-third out, 
but Pond's Seedling and Gisborne*s were 
quite unopened on that date. There is no 
connection between earliness in blooming and 
in ripening, as is shown by the fact that 
\fonarch, the latest of the Plums named, was 
equal first with Black Diamond in blossom- 
ing. Amongst varieties grown in small 
numbers only here, Coe*s Golden Drop was 
ahead of Early Rivers and Czar in flowering, 
though it ripens much later, and it was con- 
siderably in advance of OuHin*s Golden 
Gage, Old Greengage, Denniston's Superb, 
and Early Transparent Gage. 



As the birds have not injured the buds of 
these choicer varieties this season, the trees 
are showing a fair amount of blossom, but 
they are not profusely covered with flowers, 
save in the case of Oullin*s Gage, and cer- 
tainly not so heavily as in the sorts grown 
on a large scale for .market. Trees of the 
variety Victoria showed a magnificent dis- 
play of blossom, all but last season's wood 
being thickly clothed with strong bloom. 
Purple Caere (Reine Claude Violette) is the 
Only variety of Plum that was almost devoid 
of blossom this season. Whether it is regu- 
larly a shy bearer or not I cannot say, as 
I have had no experience with it, except with 
two trees which are less exposed to the sun 
than other trees in the same orchard. 

Worcestershire Prune Damsons, planted 
six years ago from last autumn, were pro- 
fusely covered with blossom for the first time. 
From 160 of these trees, planted to shelter 
Apples, I have not had a bushel of Damsons 
in the five seasons up to 1906 inclusive. This 
season each tree promises to produce a 
bushel of fruit. The trees came into blos- 
som simultaneously with Monarch Plum. 

One observation on Plums is connected 
with the extension system " run mad.'* I 
wish Mr. Simoson could have seen my trees 
of Victoria Plum before they were pruned. 
Nearly every new shoot — in many an instance 
a yard or more in length — was bow-shaped, 
and in many cases one branch was hanging 
over another. This has been the style of 
growth ever since the trees were planted, and 
it may be imagined what the trees would have 
been like if they had not been pruned annu- 
ally to buds pointing upwards. They would 
have presented a tangled mass of branches 
bending towards, and many of them touch- 
ing the ground, whilst, at the same time, the 
branches would have been much too thinly 
disposed, particularly in the centres of the 
trees. As it is, they are thoroughly well fur- 
nished with sufficiently stufdy branches. 

Hitherto no frost has harmed the Plum 
blossom in this district. There were 4° of 
frost on two occasions after Monarch and a 
few other varieties were showing bloom ; but 
not the slightest damage is noticeable, even 
to blossoms facing upwards, though in low 
situations in the Evesham district some dam- 
age is reported to have been done. I am, 
however, sorry to record the presence of the 
dreaded Plum aphis. The pest was first no- 
ticed on a few leaves on many trees on May 6. 
It was expected to follow the bruising of 
the foliage by the violent gale of May 2 ; 
for, although it is not clear why this should 
be, the pest always seems to attack injured 
vegetation most severely. The popular idea 
among farm labourers and others is that 
east winds ** bring " the green fly, but there 
is no way of accounting for cold winds act- 
ing as the agency, except so far as the check- 
ing action of a cold wind gives the pest a 
chance of making a successful attack u[)on 
tender foliage. Whence the enemy came — 
where it was harboured — is a mystery to me. 
Careful examination at the bases of hundreds 
of fruit buds, where the brown or purplish 
viviparous females are stated to be harboured 
in a quiescent state, failed to reveal any. Now 
there are only too many, as well as their pro- 
geny, the green lice. Spraying with soft soap 
and quassia has been performed in the hope 
of checking the spread of the pej^t, protected 



though it is in the curled leaves. Last year 
the trees were smothered with this aphis.. 

Several trees of all varieties of Apples have 
been examined, but ot\\y seven aphides have 
been found on them. Better still, not a single 
Apple sucker has been seen. 

Apples. 

Here and there an .Apple blossom was open 
on April 27. Irish Peach was the most for- 
ward, and this variety was closely followed 
by Bisriiarck, Warner !s King, Stirling Castle 
and Duchess of Oldenberg, while Early 
Julien and Blenheim Pippin were a little 
later in expanding their flowers. Here, 
again, the connection between early blooming 
and the ripening of the fruits is by no means 
uniform, Bismarck's flowering nearly coin- 
ciding with the early-ripening Irish Peach, 
and both were in flower before Mr. Glad- 
stone, the earliest Apple to ripen in the plan- 
tation. Again, Warner's King is ahead in 
its flowering of the earliest cooking Apple 
in the plantation— Early Jiflien. Allington 
Pippin was earliest in leaf expansion^ but it 
is much behind thbse named in blossoming. 

The promise of Apples is', on the "whore, 
good, but not quite equal to that of last 
year, especially in the case of ;some pf the 
varieties that bore heavy crops in - 1906. 
AUington Pippin, which hap yielded remark- 
ably well from an aarly age, and was allowed 
to bear too freely last season, promises only 
half a crop this year. This is also, the ease 
with Domino, the fruit of which was. not 
sufficiently thinned* la§t reason. Golden Spire 
with me fruits in alternate years. It yields 
very heavily in one year, but is almost al- 
ways devoid of ifruit in the season following. 
Last year it cropped heavily, and this year 
only trees that missed fruiting last year arc 
blossoming frefely. Possibly Domino is also 
an alternate yielder. If so, I shall regret 
having planted many trees of that variety 
in my new plantation. 

Cherries and Pears. 
Early Cherries came into bloom sitnul- 
taneously with the earliest blossoming 
Plums. As usual, there was a great show 
of blossom which was remarkably vigorous. 
Pear blossom expanded quite suddenly, late 
varieties being close behind early sorts in 
opening, and this was probably due to three 
hot and sunny days ending on April 25. TTiere 
was a great profusion of Pear bloom, but this 
is so often followed by a light yield of fruit 
that no confidence can yet be felt as to re- 
sults. In a record extending over 14 years 
previous to the present one, there is no entry 
of later blossoming of Pears than that of this 
season. In 1903 early varieties were in full 
bloom on March 31, and this is the earliest 
record of blooming in Pears that I possess, 
though it is closely followed by that of 1905, 
when a few blooms expanded on the same 
date. Next in earliness was April 7, in 1894, 
while April 15 was the date in at least two 
other seasons. The season of 1903, it may be 
added, was an exceptionally early one for all 
classes of vegetation, early-blos6oming 
Plums, as well as early Pears, being fully 
expanded in flower on March 31, whilst early 
Apples were in bloom on April 15, and spring 
flowers were all correspondingly forward. 

Bush Fruits. 
Gooseberries have rarely been as late in 
blossoming as they were this season, April 14. 
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being the date of their full expansion. In 
1903 and 1905 it was March 31. The pro- 
mise of the crop is a very good one in my 
case, as birds did not attack the buds after 
the bushes had been sprayed. Black Cur- 
rants are later in the blossoming stage than 
they have been in any previous season since 
my records were commenced. The blossoms 
have often been expanded by the middle of 
April, and this year none was out on April 
27. Red Currants, on the contrary, were as 
forward as Gooseberries, being fully out on 
April 14. Usually this fruit is a week or two 
behind the Gooseberries in flowering. Both 
Red and Black Currants promise well. 
'Strawberries, grown only in my private 
garden, where the soil is not heavy enough 
f^ tliem, showed a blossom or two only on 
Aitril 27';' and Raspberries had then only just 
begun toshow a few (lowering buds. 

Fully double the average of rain for the 
month has been registered during April, and 
this will be helpful to all kinds of fruit trees, 
provided that sunny weather follows : for 
young' plantations of trees and bushes it will 
be especially beneficial'. A Working GtovieT. 



: HEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLAHTS. 

CLEMATIS SANDERI. 
In a cold greenhouse at St. Albans there is 
now flowering a Clematis whkb differs fiam all 
other species known, in having white flowers 
with a conspicuous brnsb-hke cluster of salmon, 
red stamens. Messii. Ssmder & Sons obtained 
the plant three years ago from Australia, nbere 
it was discovered wild on a mountain, tbey do 
not say where. In a very broad sense it is C. 
aristata, found everywhere in Australia, and, 
consequently, a very variable plant, so variable 
indeed that some botanists would make a dozen 
or more species out of it. The type was figured 
in the Gardener^ ChronUlt, July, 1902, p. 55. 
and has large ovale lauceolale leaftels and white 
flowers with green anthers. The form there 
represented is a male, but the female foim is 
now in flower at Kew. C. Sandeti is quite dis- 
tinct from these. It is an evergreen, with the 
habit of C. indivisa, but is less robust; the 
leaflets are narrow-laiiceolalo, 1 to 2 inches long, 
markedly dentate, and dull green. The Bowers 
are in axillary clusters, sometimes occurring in 
bunches of a dozen or more ; they have a slen- 
der, straight pedicel 2 inches long; the four 
white sepals are an inch long, narrcnv, and ele- 
gantly recurved, and the stamens (this plant 
being a male) are half-an-inch long, and iorm 
a regular, double -daisy- like cluster, their biight 
salmon-ted colour making them attractive and 
pleasing. The flowers are very fragrant and 
Usting. W. W. 



THE FERHERY. 

FERN DIMORPHISM.* 
This book is a very interesting contribution to 
this branch of research by Dr. H. Christ, of 
Basle, with special reference to the genus Sleno. 
chlcena. The Fems forming this family occur in 
the tropical forests, and commencing by rooting 
into the soil, ascend very high trees by means of 
creeping rhizomes, whence the fronds spring 
successively. The peculiarity dealt wiih by Dr. 
Christ is their production of two quite different 
kinds of fronds, independently of the difference 



between the barren and fertile ones, the latter 
being contracted. Normally the fronds are once 
divided, the side divisions being lanceolate if 
barren, but linear if fertile. These forms, how- 
ever, are those which characterise the higher 
growing portions of the plant, but at the ground 
level or near it the growing rhizome is densely 
clothed with small fronds of a much divided 
character and of such different appearance as to 
have misled numerous botanists, the result 
being their allocation to the genera of 
Asplenium, Davalha nnd others. A singular 
feature in these fronds is that they are not 
merely different in form and cutting, but tbey 
approach the prothallus in the nature of their 
cellular structure, and furthermore they occa- 
sionally produce pseudo-sporangea and pseudo- 
indusLa of the Asptenium type, which Dr. Christ 
considers as evidence that the Stenochltnna 
family has diverged from Asplenium. The 
production of these almost Hymenophyllum-like 
basal fronds he considers as an evolutional out- 
come of the need of provision to the higher 
placed fronds (growing perhaps 20 or 30 metres 
high in the crowns of the trees), of a water 



Fig. 129. — ERiNACEA 






' hj Dr. Chtlsl, 



supply which such a growth near the ground 
and in the shade would assist in furnishing. 
There are numerous illustrations showing the 
difference between the lower and the upper 
frond systems, and also the one merging 
into the other. He also cites the eiislence of 
an Asplenium with similar habit of growth, 
which also produces tripinnate fronds when 
young, these being followed as the rhizome 
climbs to the light by fronds like those of 
Stenochlcena, but with the Asplenium fructifica- 
tion, such as is seen in pseudo form on tlie 
young Stenochlcena, fully developed. The notes 
have a practical interest lor Fern raisers, as the 
extreme difference of the young plants from the 
adults is very likely to mislead, and from the 
facts given it may also be deduced that under 
cultural conditions of shade and moisture the 
higher type of frond might not appear at all, 
and a Slenochltena seedling would thus be taken 
for a Davallia or other imitated species. As 
opposed to Dr. Christ's conclusions, it might be 



suggested that the decomposed basal fronds are 
due to the same cause as has led to the forma- 
tion of dimorphic leafage of the Water Crow- 
foot, the damp and shady conditions at the 
toot of a tree lepresenting the submerged con- 
ditions of ihe decomposite leaves of that 
species, while the lighter and drier conditions 
prevailing above induce simpler foliage and con- 
sequently reduced transpiration. I can hardly 
imagine, loo. that a climbing Fern of the type 
described' depends very greaily upon a basal 
water supply for its upper growths ; epiphytal 
Ferns usually root freely as tbey progress, and 
thus obtain a local supply from Uie bark and de- 
bris they encounter in their prepress. C. T. D. 



PLAHT NOTES. 

EHINACEA PUNGENS. 
Although introduced from Spain in 17S9, 
this plant is still rare in gardens, owing, per- 
haps, to its not being perfectly hardy in the 



colder localities of this country. It is, however, 
welt worthy a trial in a sunny, sheltered posi- 
tion on the rockery or elsewhere, and under 
favourable conditions il forms a much -branched, 
spiny, and almost leafless little bush, inches 
in height, and a foot across. The flowers are 
produced during the summer months, six 01 
eight together, on a short inflorescence, and tbey 
are of a bluish-purple colour. The photogr»pb 
represents a plant growing in the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens in a sheltered position at the 
foot of a south wall, in which position it flowers 
splendidly each summer. It is a somewhat 
diScnli plant to propagate, but this can best be 
accomplished if the cuttings are inserted in 
sandy soil in the autumn and placed in a cold 
frame, where some of ihem will commence to 
sprout the following spring. Like many other 
plants, it is known under several names, two 
of which are E. hispanica and Anthyllis etio- 
acea. E. J. Allard, Botanic Cardtni, Cam- 
bridge. 
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THE GENUS ENKIANTHUS. 

This small geoas oF Ericaceous plants is peculiar 
to Eastern Asia, extendiag from the Eastern Hitna- 
laya through China to Japan. Some nine species are 
at present known. Tbree of these are peculiar to 
China, five to Japan, and one {E. himalaicns) is 
commoa to Western China and Eastern Himalaya. 
E. quinqueflorus, onwhich the genua was founded. 
is native of Hong Kong aad the warmer parts of 
South-eastem China: avarielyoccureinHupehand 
Viionan. The rest of the genus inhabit the hills 
ot the regions mentioned above, and in China 
ascend up to 11,000 ieet altitude. The species 
found in Central and Western China are lemark- 
able for the richness and brilliancy of their 
autumnal tints, which vary from bright yellow to 
the richest crimson, and are peculiarly fascinating. 
The Japanese species probably exhibit similar 
pbeitomena, but I can find no reference to such 
save the yellow tints of E, japonicns. 

The species found in temperate China are social 
ID halnt, forming thickets on precipitous humus- 
clad cliffs, and are usually associated with Rhodo- 
dendrons. All are remarkably free- flowering, and 
their presence when in flower may be easily de- 
tected by the ground beneath them being strewn 
with fallen •• bells.' ' 

E. QciNgnEFLORDs, the "Tiao Chung " 

(suspended bells), is one of the flowers ^ 

most highly prized by the Chinese. It 
blossoms in February and March, about 
the time of their New Year, and is used in 
great quantities for the decoration of their 
houses, temples, and guild-balls. The 
branches are gathered whilst the flowers 
are still in (be bud stage, and on being 
placed in water soon open and last fresh 
for a considerable time. A little before 
(he Chinese New Year the Tiao Chung, 
with pKooia Moutan, Heavenly Bamboo 
(Kaodina domestica), and double flowered 
Peaches, is on sale in the streets of all the 
towns from Shanghai (at least) south. 
This species is still fairly plentiful in Hong 
Kong and the adjacent mainland, where 
its ruthless gathering is prohibited. The 
o(her species are not particularly valued 
by the Chinese, (hough they are not less 
beautiful. 

Most of the species are now in cultiva- 
tion in this country, but not with any 
gnat success, and good exaqiples are rare. 
E. quinqueflorus is. of course, loo tender 
for general outside culture in this country, 
and most of the others suffer from our 
tate spring frosts, at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. All the species are 
slow-growing and rather difficult to estab- 
lish, yet so beautiful are they that it is 
to be hoped more attention will be paid 
to them in the future than has been the '**' 

case io the past. Like the great majority 
of Ericacex, Enkianthus are regarded as peal- 
lonng plants and are usually treated in the same 
way as Rhododendrons. They revel in sunshine, 
but must never suffer from drought at the roots 
In their native habitat the Chinese species, at any 
rate, do not have peat to grow in but content 
themselves with the thin layer of humus covering 
the granite rocks. The climate is one where a 
COIHOUS rainfall alternates with bright sunshine. 

Enkianthus are easily raised from seed, and 
seedlings grow away fairly rapidly. Cuttings of 
one or (wo years old wood inserted in sandy peat. 
under glass, in a cold frame in spring, will make 
roots though not very readily, and they require 
great care in potting and (ransplanting. This same 
care is necessary in transplanting at any stage. 

The species are nearly all twiggy in habit, with 
branches more or less whorled. and the leaves 
clustered at the ends of the shoots The flowers 
are always pendulous, and either bell or um- 
shaped. In colour they may be white, as in E. 
japonicus. or rose-coloured or rose and white, as 
in E. quinqueflorus, but in the majority of the 
species they are yellow, suffused, or striped with 
red. 



This genua was founded by Loureiro on the III. ANDHOManiNA. — Fruits pendulous, flowers 

South China plant (E. quinqueflorus) but he racemose, appearing after the leaves ; corolla five 
mistook the coloured bracts for the calyx, the lobed, um-shaped— E. subsessilis. 



young leaves (or the corolla, the real flowet 
the fioscule of a compound aggregation of florets." 
(Lindl. Boi. Rig. under lab. BSl.) With such a 
bad Iwginning it is only to be expected that con- 
fusion should obtain as fresh species were dis- 
covered. In dealing with the subsequently dis- 
covered Japanese species, Miquel {Ann. jtfw, 
Liigd, Bal,, i.) placed them all under Andromeda, 
and associated Pieris with the same genus. 
Enkianthus differs from Andromeda technically 
only in the seeds, which are large with a lamellate 
winged testa, whilst in the latter genus they are 
small with an appressed smooth testa. In habit, 
however, they differ widely, Enkianthus being 
really much more closely allied to Pieris, but very 
readily distinguished therefrom. Maximowicz and 
others followed Miquel in part, and it is only very 
recently that all the Japanese species have been 
placed under the right genus. The species are 
still much confused as we shall show presently. 

Palibini in a very excellent paper (Rev. Gen. 
Enkianthus in Script. Bol. Hail., Pttref., fasc. 
xv.,8) compiled aworkable key for the genus which, 
with one important alteration and some modifica- 



IV. Mbistbkia. — Fruits pendulous, flowers race- 
mose, appearing after the l^ves; corollacampanu- 
tate, laciniate-denlate. 

Corolla twice the length of the calyx-lobes, fila- 
ments and anthers equal — E. nipponicus. 

Corolla three or four times the length of calyi- 
lobes, filaments twice the length of (he anthers — 
E. Meisteria. £. H. miton. 

(To bt cotilinuid. ) 



130. — A "cushion" PLAST! 

tion is adopted below. Palibini dealt with the 
Japanese species in a masterly manner, but 
evidently he had not seen specimens of the more 
recently discovered species from China. 

I. EcENKiANTHDs. — Frults erect ; flowers in 
umbels appearing before the leaves ; corolla un- 
equal at base from the presence of five large 



Flower-stalks curved downwards, corolla cam- 
panulate, gibbous at base — E. quinqueflorus. 

Flower-stalks straight, spreading ; Corolla nm- 
shaped or globularly so, saccate at base — E. 
japonicus. 

II. Enxiantella. — Fruits pendulous; flowers 
appearing after the leaves; corolla five lobed, 
equal at base. 

A. Flowers sob- umbel late. 

Leaves serrulate-ari stale, hairy ; anthers, style, 
and ovary glabrous ; fruit ovoid— E. campanulatus. 

Leaves serrulate, hairy ; anthers, style, and 
ovary selulose ; fruit globular — E, himalaicus. 

Leaves serrulate, glabrous — E. chinensis. 

B, Flowers solitary, rarely in pairs— E. pauci- 



CUSHION PLANTS. 
In hot, dry, wind-swept regions plant's not 
infrequently assume a " polsler," or cushion- 
like appearance, as shown in fig. 130, copied from 
the Annalin dii K. K. NalurkisloriichtH Hof- 
Museum! of Vitnna. The plant represented is 
not a Cactus, though it might be mistaken for 
one. It really is a member of the family Plimi- 
baginacec, named Acantholimon EchtoDs. We 
are not answerable for the name, we simply 
illustrate the plant to show how subjects of the 
most varied affinity may assume tbe same 
habit when exposed to the same condi- 
"* tions- The plant has to contend against 
drought, extremes of heat, cold, wind, 
and tbe ravages of browsing animals. 
How it does this is well shown in the 
illustration. We are not aware whether 
this particular species of Acantholimon 
is in cultivation or not, but there are 
others such as venustum and gluma- 
cenm which are excellent plants for the 
rockery, and in addition to their com- 
pact habi( and spiny leaves beat very 
attractive rosy flowers. In tbe Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, now under the excel- 
lent management of Mr. Hales, we have 
known one of these species on the rock- 
ery surrounding the pond in the centre 
of the garden for at least half a century, 
a circumstance that shows that it has 
great powers of adaptation not only to 
conditions such as exist in Asia Minor, 
but also to those which surround it on 
the banks of the Thames and in the 
midst of a smoky suburb, Drs. Penthet 
and Zedebauer thus apeiak of these 
plants in the publication referred to: — 
" Characteristic of these regions are 
the species of Astragalus and Acan- 
tholimon which at* found mostly 00 
sandy and stony ground. The cliffs are 
INUS. covered, especially in the eastern dis- 
tricts, with these spiny cushions, which 
are well protected against the flocks of sheep and 
herds of goats, which spare no other plants, and 
owing to which all herbaceous growth by the 
end of July has been bitten off, and nothing 
remains above ground lor the botanist. A few 
species seem to be preserved, thanks to the pro- 
tection of the thorny tufts, as (hey are able to 
proceed with (heir grow(h through (he middle 
of them. In this way only have I ever found, 
for example, Ceraslium argaeum, in the Astra- 
galus cushions." 

" By what means is this cushion-like shape 
produced, and what advantage does it bring to 
the plant? One of its chief causes is the rough 
wind which blows almost daily over the barren 
and treeless slopes. By causing too much 
drought (of water) the growth of the plants in 
height becomes checked, and the production of 
numerous side-shoots ensues. The inner part 
of the cushion-like plant holds the water longer, 
and evaporation, therefore, is less. ' This pre- 
vention of evaporation produces the needle- 
shaped leaves of Acantholimon and the small, 
hairy leaves of the species of Astragalus." 
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THE FERN-HOUSE IN THE 
BRUSSELS BOTANIC GARDEN. 
A KBCBHT □amber of the Tribuiu Herlicoli msn- 
tioQi that tba large Fem-hoaie in the Botanic 
Garden in Brussels bas been greatly altered. M. 
Diunilien, a well-known designer of rockeries, bu 
veiled Ibe end wall of the bouse with a rock-work 
simulaiing the entrance to a cave, and in the 
interstices are set plants of appropriate foliage. 
Varieties of Sanseviera, Philodendron, Begonias, 
Ferns, Me there, and two large Livislona auslralis 
are arranged one on each «de, as well as large 
specimens of Howea (Kenlia) Forsleriana. From 
the lop, which is reached by a flight of irregolar 
steps cnt in the rock, the water Sows in a cascade 
into a basin and then runs Into a brook thai winds 
across the house. This large Fernery includes 
some fine Tree-ferns, principally from Brazil : 
Cyathea arborea, 33 feel high ; C. Schanscbiuj 16 
(eel ; C, meduMaris, 32 feet ; C. insignia, 19 feet ; 
AUophila armata, about 10 [eet ; Cibotium regale 
with a trunk measuring 6J feet, bearing 10 leaves, 
16 feet in span ; C. Wendlandi, the trunk SJ feel, 
with 10 fronds ; C. Schiedei, trunk 3^ feet, with 
16 fronds ; Angiopteris electa var. Teysmanniana 
from Java, 6( feet in circumference and with 11 
fronds ; while among Fa'ms especially noticeable 
are three Howea (Kentia) Forsteriana, 93 feet 
high ; Livislona auslralis, 39 feel ; and Pandanus 
furcatus, 33 feet bigb and 36 feel across. 



pictnre of two very ranch awake leopards sprawl- 
ing amongst a profuse growth of Orchids, possi- 
bly lying in wail for some nurseryman's Orchid 
collector. Thia picture would do well for the 
Orchid Commiltee's alcove of the Horticultural 
Hall. II would itluatrale some ot the difficulties 
in the way of collecting choice Orchids. In this 
Gallery is a second fine work, 166, Mid-day (H. 
W. B. Davis, R.A.). In Gallery V.— 322, /1«. 
minui (R. Willes Mttddox) : these are purple 
and white garden Anemones, in a china vase, 
placed in the middle of the picture, with a bloom 
or two at the base. There is a fine non-com. 
mercial portrait of a distinguished man near by, 



ROYAL ACADEMY, 1907. 
Fos several years past garden subjects, and 
pictures of flowers and fruits have been badly 
frozen out from the annual exhibition of paint- 
ings at Burlington House; Ihe old aggressive 
smears of yellow and red stated lo be representa- 
tions of Daffodils and Boses have either been 
kept at home, or sent elsewhere. Portraits are 
again strongly in evidence, gentlemen with golf, 
sticks, guns, fishing. rods, swords, and sham 
rolls of MS5.I huntsmen with hunting whips and 
dogs, others with motorcars, are plentifully re- 
presented, the maximum representing idleness, 
the minimum work. The ladies aremostly shown 
smiling in a heartless fashion, either sealed in 
an unusual manner upon sofas, or standing in a 
set attitude. The portraits are mostly pure 
commercial products. Next there are the land- 
scapes and seascapes, many of a high class. 
British artists excel in this work, and niany pic- 
tures in the Academy give evidence of long and 
painstaking study. Figure subjects vary gieally. 
Some exhibit considerable thought, study, and 
work i others absolutely nothing. There aie 1,845 
works of art exhibited ; perhaps 100 are worth 
study or possession. In Gallery I., amongst 
pictures by leader, Wyllie, and others, and 
omitting all portraits and figure subjects, are : — 
21, Grait Fields en Hit Fretuh Coast (H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A.) : this stands out as on« of the best 
productions, la Gallery II., Acrms tht Sivir 
(David Murray, R.A.f is a fine, somewhat 
rougbly-executed landscape. 94, Emiiimi of 
AncitHl Faith (Edith Sprague), seems lo be a 
floral subject, perhaps with Pyrus japonica, but 
it is on the skyline and practically invisible. 
128, Kesti (Rose G. Welby) is a well-executed 
picture of pink and yellow Roses in a regulation 
ginger jar. 198, Sansrl (George Clausen, A.), is 
a powerfully-painted picture of hovels, bushes, a 
pool of water, and setting sun. 140, Golden 
Fruil and Flowers (E. T. Sutcliffe) (placed over 
the portrait of the Chief Officer, London Fire 
Brigade), is an apparently wdl-executed picture 
of Oranges (some in tissue paper), cut Lemons, 
Daffodils, and Violets, with a punnet on edge. 
However well done this class of subject may be, 
the tiresome iteration of the objects painted palls 
on those who have seen hundreds of such before. 
Gallery 11l.—Clylo« Uopards (J. M. Swan, 
R.A.) ; a powerfully-painted but somewhat rough 



in 885, Arthur Evans, Esq. (Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A.). Further on is Building iht HicM (George 

Clausen, A,|. Gallery VI.— 386, Rases and 
Crystal (Ferdinand Siuet) : somewhat roughly 
executed, with suggestions of Acacia and other 
plants,. 451, From the Riviera (A. Miles Albert) -. 
a rather rough study of Anemones in a flat bowl. 
Ihis picture is on the ground line, and one has 
to kneel to see it. Gallery VIL— 512, "All in 
tht blut unclouded weather" (Alfred Parsons, A.), 
is a masterpiece of art. In Gallery VIII. there is 
a good and lifelike portrait of the late Sir 
Michael Faster (the Hon. John Collier). It is 
nafortunate that the piece of chalk in Sir 



Michael's right hand closely resembles a 
cigarette. Gallery IX. is a room containing 
small pictures, and here we meet with flowers 
and fruits. 611, Roses (A. Miles Albert), shows, 
to us, no appreciation of Roses. 616, Primulas 
(Mary M. McCuUock) : Primula obconica in a 
little vase in the centre of the picture. 625, Fnil 
(A. F. W. Ha3'ward) : a bunch of Grapes, two or 
three unripe Bananas, and a few Cobotits. Next 
to this is 626, The Little Brook (George Clausen, 
A.), 655, H'Ai'/t ^dier (Alice van Haddeghem) : 
no good \o rosarians. 722, Rases (Ethel Woods) : 
extremely rough. Rough work does very well for 
Did thatched cottages, bovels, and ploughed 
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fields ; it is not suitable for Roses. No subjects 
demand a foundation of careful drawing mote 
than plants. Gallery X.^-Oreads (Annie L, 
Swynner(on) : living statuary on a rock iu Ihe 
sea, with marine fishes. We were under the 
impression, till we were instructed by this pic- 
ture, that the nymphs called oceanids, nereids, 
and naiads, belonged to the waters, and thai 
oreads frequented mountainous dry land; 
but perhaps the names have been changed 
lately, as a jobbing country gardener, once 
told mo when I gently remonstrited wii!i 
him as to his startling jaew namtnclBtaie. 
Gallery Xl.—Wiilaria (David Murray, R.A): a 
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Urge, eScctive pictuie with Wistaria tiained 
horitoatally acrops the painting on the top of a 
vail ; allhoagh the picture is named Wistaria, 
an atiempt wlialever has been made to dcaw 
ciAer the blooms oi foliage. 882, Tht Nun's 
GtriiH (Alfred East, A.). In this there is no 
fjrden whatever, but a mere patch of rough 
giaii amongst tree sterna ; the name is perhaps 

The Water-Co lour Room must conclude 
our notice. 897. A Bowl of Aialtai (Edilh Bar- 
row) : the Azaleas are white, and the picture is 
OD the sky line, and beyond careful observation. 
JOT, Brier Rats {Lucien Daviea) : a picture of 
pretty ladies by an admirable and well-known 
fifuie painter. The vegetable Briers are only 
properly Briers. 916, Primulas (Edilh Barrow) ; , 
Ihe flowers are those of Primula sinensis, 
the pictuie is on the sky line. SM, Aialtas 
(Edith Barrow) : white Azaleas in an earthen- 
ware jog ; very creditably drawn and coloured, 
but one has often seen these White Azaleas 
painWd. 968, Iris (Lucien Davis) ; (WQ prefly 
ladies by a pocd, the vegetable " liis " or Irids 
are shadowy and inconsequent. 973, Lilies and 
Ltrktfur {A]ft«d Faiaons, A.) : a most beautiful- 
and carefully.eieeuted garden view with Lilies,' 
Larkspur, Roses, and Iris. 979, Rem and 
CIniilmas Rosts (Woodhouse Slubbs) : a vase with 
these blooms and winter Cherries, on the sky 
line. 987, Rladsdindrens, by the same artist, 
appears — like the last-^lo be a good picture, 
but it is aiso on the skj line. 1,009, Paonies and 
Iris (Alfred Parsons) ; this include* deep crim. 
■on-coloured Biier Roses, all drawn and painted 
with the highest skill. 1,017, Spiraa gxgantea : 
by Ihe 'tame artist, including Iris and Water 
Lilies in a pool. The picture is in every way 
admirable, not only 'the flowers but Ihe pei. 
spective o^ the foliage in the trees is surprisingly 
good; detailed in the foreground and less. de- 
tailed in the more distant bushes. Nothing is 
more diflitnit in floral art than to paint flowers 

work is almost miraculous. We called the alien- 
tion of a friend— an eihibitoc — in the water- 
colour room, to the fineness and beauty of ftlf. 
Parsons' work, and he replied ; "Oh, yes^ but do 
you know how Idng be takes over these things? 
\^hr. he will spend a day in painting the sky 
of some of his larger subjects." Some artists 
don't want to study or expend time on pictures. 
There are several dismal failures in this class 
of drawing in the water-colour room. 1,036, 
Ptmima's Bounty (Arthur Dudley) : half-peeled 
and quartered Oranges, fine Apples, Cherries, 
and a punnet. 1,044, LebsUr, Trout and Mullil, 
by the same arlisi : this includes a peeled Lemon 
•nd shrimps. Both these works are hung on the 
tkj line, and, being placed so high, no proper 
opimon can be formed of their worth ; from a 
distance they appear to be well done, but such 
lubjects cloy on one from their painful iteration 
at exhibition after exhibition. 

We now arrive at the final '■ screen." On this 
there are several old garden scenes, flower 
groups and landscapes, but none is distin- 
guished, or calls (or special notice. In the gar- 
all possible, to recognise Ihe plants. There is 
the perennial Harbingtr ef Spring, 1,093, a 
Primrose plant on a bank (J. Jessop), 1,096, 
Tht Partlunm : Maonrist (A. J. Mavrogordatoj ; 
this picture represents the Parthenon and other 
buildings as seen at night with the moon just 
rising; a great amount of experience and tech- 
nical skill would be required to draw these 
buildings as they are seen by daylight. Why 
does not soibeone paint the interior of the 
Atiopolts Museum as (not) seen at midnight, or 
the Parthenon room at the British Museum at 
night after the electric light has been switched 
off; cither of these subjects would make a good 
" ooctniue.'* Vour Arlisi. 



CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS IN 
NORFOLK. 
Wb have had frequent opportunities of noting 
Ihe hardiness of these plants in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and various parts of Ireland, but we 
have not previously noted the occurrence of the 
plant in the Eastern Connties. A correspon- 
dent now favours us with a photograph of 
a so-called " Cabbage. Pal a," which is, of 
course, neither a Cabbage nor a Palm (nor 
is it the true Cabbage-Palm) growing in a 
small garden iu West Norfolk, about a mile 
from the sea. It waa raised from seed sent from 
New Zealand and planted out in 1895. In the 
winter of that year it was killed to the ground, but 
recovered in the following spring till it has now 
attained the height of Ih feet. C. auslralis has 
sessile leaves. C. Banksii has long-stalked leaves, 
and there are other distinguishing features iu the 
Bower and inflorescence which are not available in 
this case. 



Rosea whether lieavily or lightly covered, or 
when not protected at all against frost, and in 
sunny or shady situations. Dwarf Roae* of all 
varieties suffer less than standards, but mostly 
Ihoso with soil " water shoots," as, for example, 
Ume. Beraid. In the gardening jouinala there 
haVe appeared for some years notices of canker 
patches on Roses, but it is not certain if these, 
in all cases, are caused by Coaiolhyiium. One 
correspondent of the journal mentioned writes, 
that, so far, he had not noticed in his garden iit 
Silesia the disease on Rosa tugosa, R, canina, 
or on R. centifolia cristata. Mostly, as he states, 
the fungus attacks the snags at the beginning. 
It is hoped that further research will throw- 
light on the origin of the fungua, and the best 
meana of combating its attack*. F. M,- 
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THE ROSARY. 

ROSE CANKER, 
ise, which attacks all classes of the 
:auses eventually the death of Ihe 
» to a fungus attacking the rind, 
mes patches of black colour. A 
gardener states in the Garttn-uull 
that his losses annually reach at the least 10 per 
cent., and under unfavourable conditions to 
60 per cent., being much higher than the losses 
from any other disease. Usually the shofjts of 
plants that are protected from Iroit by heaping 
soil over them, when taken out of Ihe cover- 
ing appear strong and of a green colour ; 
but the affected shoots show the fungus on 
them as loon as exposed to snnshine ; and it is 
advised to lemove such ihnots forthwith, for 
the disease soon spreads round them and infects 
the wood itself, hindering the flow o( the sap 
through decay, and the plant may die in the 
course of the same summer. The fungus attacks 



KEW NOTES. 

CVTISUS X BEANI. 
Aboitt 14 years ago the intto Juclion of Cytisus- 
X kewensis caused great interest, for it was dis- 
tinct from anything then in cultivation. It is. 
of piosLrate habit, bears creamy flowers in great 
profusion, and forms an excellent subject for the 
reck garden, or for covering bare ground. 
Cytisus kewensis has now been supplemented by 
another hybrid of somewhat similar habit, but 
with golden coloured flowers, and, as in |he case 
of C. kewensis, C. Beani originated as a satutal 
hybrid, the seed parent in both instances being, 
the Alpine species C. Ardoini. It is considered 
the pollen in the older hybrid was from C. 
albus. but the male parent of C. Beani, judging 
from the- general appearance of plant and 
flowers, is thought to be C. purgans. C. Beani 
is usually of prostrate habit, though it sometitiws- 
attains to a height erf 6 or 8 inches, with the side 
blanches arranged in a drooping manner. The 
appearance of the wood suggests C. purgans- 
rather than the other species, as also do the 
leaves. The Sowers are developed with the 
greatest freedom during the second and third 
weeks of May. They are similar in sixe to those 
of C. purgans and are of a beautiful golden 
shade. Like other plants of the same genus it 
gives little trouble to the cultivator ii planted 
in a sunny position in a light loamy soil. It can 
be increased rapidly by means of cuttings in- 
serted during the latter pari of summer. Tbe- 
second name js in compliment to Ur. W. J. 
Bean, the Assistant Curator of the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, The plant may be seen in flower 
at Kew in the vicinity of the tea pavilion. 

RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM. 
Seldou has this pretty Rhododendron been 
seen in such perfection as at Kew early in May 
this season, the absence of frost during the past 
few weeks having allowed the flowers to open 
without injury, &lessrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
of Chelsea, introduced the plant 15 or 16 years. 
since, and, similar to many newly introduced 
plants, it IS of Asiatic origin. Western China 
being given as its home. In some respects it 
differs widely from other Rhododendrons, and 
it is of rather weak growth. Often the plaiil 
forms a compact mass of growths a foot or more 
high, but sometimes it assumes a more open 
habit of growth, and it then grows considerably 
higher. The tallest plants at Kew measure 
about 9 feet. The leaves are small, 1 to 1) 
inches long, deep green above and glaucous 
beneath. The flowers are small, about ] of an 
inch across, and the colour in some varieties is 
bright pink, but in others almost white. The 
flowers are produced in small, axillary clusters, 
and in some instances they are developed from 
almost every bud on growths 9 or 12 inches in 
length, the whole branch forming a raceme of 
flowers. At Kew several large masses of thia- 
KhiKlodendran ate to be seen, notably behind 
the Palm bouse, in the neighbouihood oj King 
William's Temple, and in the vicinity of th^ 
pagoda. W. P. 
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CULTURAL MEMORANIM. 

ZAUSCHNERIA CALIFORNICA. 

This pretty pink-flowered Pentstemon-like 
plant is not at all common in gardens, in spite 
of its having been introduced nearly thi;ee- 
quarters of a century ago. I have recollections 
of the plant in the gardens at Howick Hall, 
Northumberland, when my father was in charge 
in the period 1849-75. It was, although quite 
hardy in that part, not particularly showy as a 
plant .for filling a bed^ though doubtless effective 
enough on a rockery. It never seems to have 
occurred to anyone, then or there, that the 
beauty of the plant could be made more effective 
by cultivating it differently to ordinary herba- 
ceous perennials. The plant has a weak, thin 
habit, and to show it off to advantage it 
needs, if planted wide apart, slight sup- 
port from small flower sticks. A good 
method of treating the plant is to afford rich 
ordinary garden soil, and to plant it about 18 
inches apart, and in April or early in May, as 
the side shoots develop in length, to layer 
them, fixing the shoots with pegs in the manner 
usual with Strawberry runners, leaving a few 
shoots erect. At the end of May the layers will 
have rooted, and they may be separated from 
the mother plants, and transplanted, each with 
its mass ox roots and soil, to another bed, at 
from to 8 inches apart. By the end of }uly 
the plants will be touching each other, forming 
a well-filled bed. Such plants begin to flower 
in the month of June, and continue till Novem- 
ber. Another method is to keep stock plants for 
la)rering purposes, doinj? this as soon as the 
shoots have grown to a sufficient length. These 
early layers from potted stock plants should be 
potted-up singly, and planted out in May in beds 
or borders. It is a very charming plant when 
managed in the methods described. F. M, 



The Week^s Werk. 
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GABDEN. 



By WuxiAM H. HoMBSs, Gardener to C. Combb, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Sotrey. 

Tomatos, — ^These should be nice, sturdy plants 
by this time, and in a condition to be stood 
out-of-doors in a position where they can be 
afforded protection at night. Such protection 
should be continued until nearly the end of the 
present month, when the plant9 may be put out 
into their permanent quarters. If the pots are 
becoming filled with roots, let the plants be 
^ven frequent waterings with liquid manure. 
If the first truss of fruit has set on each plant 
before it ia planted out, ripe Tomatos will be 
available for consumption much earlier than 
otherwise, always provided that the plants are 
not allowed to become '*hard" or stunted 
through the roots remaining for too long a time 
in small pots. 

Broad Beans. — Plants raised from seeds sown 
in boxes early in the year, and that have been 
planted out after being well hardened as pre- 
viously advised, will now be in full flower, and 
will soon require to have the tops pinched off 
them to prevent the black aphis from attacking 
them. This topping will also strengthen the 
plants, which the Beans will set earlier than if 
the plants were allowed to keep growing. 
Another batch might now be sown, of the Long 
Pod or Green Windsor types, and if Broad Beans 
are much in demand, further sowings might 
be made in the second week in June and at the 
end of that month. The crop is not always a 
success in hot, dry seasons if sown much later 
than the latter date. Sow also the white, or 
green-seeded varieties of Haricot and Butter 
Beans. 

Turnips^ &^c. — Early sowings will now require 
thinning, and the work should be given imme- 
diate attention, as growth will now be unusually 
quick. If neglected in this matter, the plants 
will develop large leaves at the expense of the 
roots. Further sowings of the larger rooted and 
main crop varisties should now be made ; these 
in larger quantities, as they are not so apt to 
" run." Parsnips and early Carrots should also 
be given attention in the way of thinning. 

Seakale. — The beds that have furnished their 
■supplies for this season, and have had the litter 



and pots cleared away, should now be afforded a 
good dressing "of dun^ and a sprinkling of salt, 
which should be dug in, filling up, as this work 
proceeds, all vacancies among the plants, with 
plants obtained from last year's seed bed. 

Ltttuce, — Early-sown batches will now be 
yielding ^ood supplies. The Petite Noire and 
Gotte varieties of Cabbage Lettuce appear better 
adapted for culture in winter and early spring 
than any others I have tried. The former 
variety was exhausted some time ago, and the 
latter we commenced to cut at the commence- 
ment of the present month, and it is still yield- 
ing good " heads." [Some of these Lettuces 
received from Mr. Honess were excellent. The 
leaves were most succulent, and of very agree- 
able flavour. — Ed.] Frequent sowings of both 
Cabbage and Cos varieties should be made to 
keep up a supply that will satisfy the demand. 

Cauliflowers that have been brought on in cold 
frames as successions to the earliest batches will 
now be quite large enough for planting out in 
their permanent quarters. The recent showery 
weather has been very suitable for carrying out 
this work. Fill up any vacancies that have 
occurred in previous plantings. Make another 
sowing for raising plants to furnish crops late 
in autumn and early in winter. 



FBXJITS XTNDEB GLASS. 

By Albxamdkr Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson PATON,Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Successioftal Pines which were shifted into 
larger pots last month, will be rooting well into 
the new compost, and must receive special 
attention in the matter of watering, for on no 
account should the soil in the pots be allowed 
to become dry. The water applied to the roots 
should first be made tepid. Ventilation should 
be freely admitted during favourable weather, 
and everything done that is possible to keep the 
plants sturdy and prevent them making exces- 
sive growth. Damp the paths and the borders 
daily, for the atmosphere of the pits should 
be kept very humid. Maintain a bottom heat of 
85° Fahr., and a night atmospheric temperature 
of 75°. The day temperature should range 
from 85° to 95°. The best time at which 
to close the pit in the afternoon is when the 
thermometer falls to 95°, but no rule-of-thumb 
method can be adopted in this respect, and the 
atmospheric conditions must be the guide in 
closing the structure. If prop>erly managed, 
these Pines should furnish a supply early in 
winter, especially such varieties as Smooth 
Cayenne and White Jamaica. Plants on which 
the fruits are swelling should be encouraged into 
extra growth by a high temperature and a con- 
siderable amount of atmospheric moisture. If 
ventilation is given during the day, close the 
pits when the inside temperature is at 100°. 
Remove all but two suckers ijom each plant, 
also any '* quills " that may appear on the fruit- 
ing stems, and supply the plants with weak 
liquid manure as often as they require moisture. 

Figs, — As soon as the first crop of these fruits 
has been gathered, give the trees a good soak- 
ing with manure water, and afterwards place 
over the pots or borders a mulching of old stable 
manure. Syringe the trees freely, and keep the 
atmosphere in which they are growing moist. 
A suitable heat at night is 70° and 85° may be^ 
allowed by day. Close the ventilators early to 
conserve the natural sun-heat. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Air must be freely 
admitted to houses in which the fruits are be- 
ginning to colour : a little ventilation may also 
be applied by the top ventilators at night-time, 
providing the weather is mild. Train in the 
young growths, and push aside or remove alto- 
gether any leaves which may shade the fruit, for 
the latter requires the maximum amount of the 
sun's rays, in order to give them a rich, mellow 
colour. Keep the atmosphere of the house 
slightly humid throughout the day, but discon- 
tinue syringing. Test the borders, and give them 
a good watering if it is necessary. Such an 
application will be suflicient until the fruits are 
gathered. As soon as the fruits approach the 
ripening stage, secure them to the wires or 
shoots by putting two pieces of matting cross- 
ing at right angles over each fruit. This is pre- 
ferable to allowing the fruits to drop into nets. 
Fruits of late varieties of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines which are now stoning will swell but 
little for the next few weeks. The trees should 



not be excessively forced. The temperature 
of the late Peach-house should range from 75^ 
to 80° by day, and 65° at night. Syringe the 
foliage freely, especially if any signs of red 
spider are apparent. Latest Peaches and Nec- 
tarines will now require their foreright shoots 
rubbed out and others thinned. Thin the fruit 
by degrees. Keep green fly in check by light 
fumigations with XL-All vaporising compound. 
At this stage of their* growth give a good soaking 
with manure water ^whenever moisture is neces- 
sary, and place a layer of 2 inches of mulching 
material over the borders. 



THE OBOHII) HOXTSEa 

By W. H. Whits, Orchid Grower to Sir Trsvor Lawksmci, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Cattleyas and Lalio-Catileyas. — Such plants as 
Cattleya labiata, C. Gaskelliana, C. Leopoldi, 
C. Percivalliana C. amethystoglossa, C. Tnanas, 
Laelia elegans, ^so many of the hybrid Cattleyas 
and LaBlio-Cattleyas which have bloomed durmg 
the past few months, will now be making fresh 
growth, and where re-potting is necessary it 
should be attended to before Uie young growths 
commence to make new roots. These plants 
(especially if they are undei the care of 
inexperienced men as regards watering) should 
not be overpotted, for if a large mass of soil is 
allowed to become very wet, it generally remains 
so for a long time, thus causing the roots to 
decay. The pots for these Cattleyas, &c., should 
be filled at least to about half of their depth 
with drainage material, such as broken crocks 
or welUdried peat rhizome. Over this place a 
thin la3rer of rough sphagnum-moss. Keep the 
base of each plant nearly on a level with the rim 
of the pot, and for the taller-growing varieties 
employ enough neat stakes to hold the plants 
firmly in their place. Make the compost firm 
about the roots, especially in the centre of the 
pot, employing of the best fibrous peat two- 
thirds and sphagnum-moss one.third; freely 
mixing with this some crocks broken siaall. 
Where it is difficult to obtain peat of good 
quality, the following materials may be used 
with equally good results: Polypodium fibre, 
Osmnnda fibre (American peat), and sphagnum- 
moss in equal parts, chopping the whole up 
moderately fine, and mixing the materials 
thoroughly well together, adding sufficient small 
crocks to keep the whole porous. When re- 
potting large specimens use more of the fibrous 
materials and less of the moss, and it is especi- 
ally desirable that in the case of large specimens 
the compost should be made very firm in the 
centre of the pot. Those plants which have 
become unhealthy from various causes, or have 
deteriorated in size, should be broken up, and 
each growing piece repotted into pots of moderate 
size. Where there are many old pseudo- 
bulbs behind the leading growth, most of them 
should be cut off, and it will be amply sufficient 
if two or three are allowed to remain to support 
the new growth. If it is desirable to increase 
the stock of any special variety, the severed 
pseudo-bulbs should be carefully labelled, and 
afterwards placed together in large pans or 
garden seed boxes, which should be provided 
with drainage and filled with a mixture of 
sphagnum-moss and crocks, allowing the base of 
each psuedo-bulb to rest upon the surface ; keep 
them in an upright position, and treat them like 
imported plants. When new growths appear 
they may be re-potted. My practice then is to 
suspend them well up to the roof glass, and 
when suitable growth is made to stand them 
upon the stage with the established plants. For 
several weeks after these Cattleyas, &c., have 
been re-potted, the materials should be kept 
rather on the dry side, merely sprinkling the 
surface of the compost occasionally, and afford- 
ing no more water than is absolutely necessar}' 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs and leaves fresh and 
plump. The young roots will gradually lengthen 
out and attach themselves to the sides of the 
pot. When this has occurred the supply of 
moisture at the root may be gradually increased. 
It is necessary for the Deginner in Orchid culture 
to bear in mind thsut the plants should not be 
kept in a wet condition at the root for long 
together, nor should they be again watered untU 
the roots have become properly dry ^ Until the 
plants are thoroughly re-established in the new 
compost they should be carefully shaded from 
direct sunshine. 
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PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. WsbTON, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Perennial Asters in pots. — In establishments 
where decorative flowering plants are required 
all through the season for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse or conservatory, a batch of 
these plants should be grown. The varieties 
have been greatly improved, and their colour- 
ing, habit, &c., differ considerably, so that many 
ol them are adapted for this purpose. No time 
should be lost before potting some of the rooted 
offsets, selecting for the purpose strong single 
shoots farthest from the main stem. After pot- 
ting, place the young plants in a cool frame 
for a few days, but as soon as they have re- 
covered from their disturbance place them out- 
of-doors in a sunny position on a bed of ashes. 
When ready for re-potting, give them a liberal 
shift,' using as a potting medium a mixture of 
turfy loam and well-decayed manure. Pot firmly. 
Copious supplies of water and a stimulant 
weekly must be afforded when the pots are 
filled with roots. Plants of single stems, well 
grown, develop beautiful heads of bloom, but 
if extra large plants are required, place three 
plants in a correspondingly larger pot. 

Freesias and Nerines.— The amount of water 
afforded these plants must now be gradually 
reduced, and it must be withheld altogether 
when the foliage has died off. Place the pots 
in a frame close to the glass in lull exposure to 
the sun, and admit plenty of outside air in order 
to aid the thorough ripening of the bulbs. In 
July shake the old soil from their roots and 
repot the Freesias, in order to have an early 
batch in flower at mid-winter. Freesias will 
not stand much forcing into flower, and should 
be allowed a long season of growth. Nerines 
succeed if left in the same pots till the bulbs 
are quite crowded. 

Ornamental Grasses and Sedges.^Sditipus ripa- 
rus (Isolepis gracilis) is one of the most useful 
of the decorative grasses. Old plants that are 
untidy should be pulled to pieces, and the 
more vigorous portions from the outside of the 
plant be potted into small pots. Stand the pots 
in a structure having an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and when they have started growth afresh, 
remove them to a cooler structure. Small, 
healthy plants should be potted into 4-inch 
pots, which are quite large enough for most 
purposes of decoration. 

Cyptrus altemifolius and C, a. variegatus. — 
When these plants are afforded too much shade, 
the leaves become thin and have little sub- 
stance. C. laxus is suitable for growing in small 
pots. All the varieties of Cyperus are easily in- 
creased, either by division, by seeds, or from the 
old leaves placed in water, in which they quickly 
form roots. The plants should nevef be allowed 
to suffer from want of water at the roots, as their 
habits are somewhat those of an aquatic plant. 
Few subjects are more graceful for intermingling 
in groups of flowering plants than Eulalia 
japonica var. variegata. It is quite hardy, and 
adapts itself to cultivation in pots under almost 
any conditions. Its variegation is most marked 
when the plants are grown in warm conditions. 

THE FLOWEB GARDEN. 

07 A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Conifers, — An inspection of these trees should 
be frequently made during the growing season to 
see that the leader is uninjured, because the 
preservation of this is desirable in most species 
to maintain the symmetry of the specimen. 
If any have become too much damaged to be 
worth retaining, the nearesit well-placed shoot 
should be tied up to a stake lashed to the main 
stem. If the top of the tree is more than a 
few feet from tne ground, use a soft liga- 
ture, such as binder-cord, so that by the 
time the new leader is self-supporting, 
the tie will have rotted and fallen away. If 
tarred cord or wire were used in such cases 
there would be a danger of the ties being over- 
looked, and, as the trees swelled, the ties would 
cut into the bark, to the ultimate ruin of the 
specimen. Young trees of Abies and Picea, 
especially of the latter genus, often form twin 
leaders, which, if allowed to grow, not only 
destroy the outline of the tree, but later on form 
a lodgment for dead leaves and water, which 
soon induce decay in the fork, and a gale even- 
tually splits the tree at this point. 



Rhododendrons. — The early removal of the seed 
vessels is of great benefijt to the bushes. Where 
Rhododendrons are grown in large quantities it 
is often impossible to relieve them iU, but if a 
' start is made upon the earliest blooming varie- 
ties, and the work continued at convenient inter- 
vals, much good may be done. It is imperative 
that the seed vessels should be removed from 
all young and recently-moved plants, and from 
those which are showing signs of exhaustion. 
These Latter would derive great benefit from a 
mulching of partially decayed manure. Remove 
the point from any shoots which are making 
undue headway to the detriment of the shape of 
the bush. Remove the suckers which often 
spring up arotmd the stems of grafted plants. 

Auriculas and Primroses, — Seeds may now be 
thinly sown in pans or boxes of light, sandy 
soil. Barely cover the seeds and place the boxes 
in a cold frame. Although the florist's Auricula 
is comparatively tender and susceptible to damp, 
the " garden " forms are hardy, and have such 
a beautiful range of colour and form that they 
should be largely grown where spring flowers 
are in request. 

Pinks. — ^Just before the plants open their 
flowers they may be given a dressing of about 
4 oz. to the square yard of some artificial 
manure, lightly hoeing the surface soil and 
giving a good watering should the weather be 
dry. If a portion of the bed be shaded during 
hot, dry weather, it will greatly prolong the 
season of these flowers. Cuttings may be taken 
of the newer varieties, and those of which the 
stock is short, but for renewing the main beds 
slips inserted out-of doors in the autumn will 
root readily and give less trouble. 

Dahlias. — For the lack of indoor accommoda- 
tion we have to plant the tubers into their flower- 
ing beds and borders direct from the store. This 
will be done at once before the plants have made 
much growth. Should frosts appear likely to 
occur the plants will be lightly covered with 
mats and tiffany. I have found this plan more 
satisfactory than to first place the tubers in 
prepared beds under trees. Such plants make 
weak growths — due probably to the shade and 
draughts. 

THE HABDT FBXJIT GABDEN. 

By J. Maths, Gtrdener to Lord CLnfroN, Bicton, 

East Devon. 

Peaches. — In these gardens a plentiful crop of 
fruits has set and a good season is anticipated. 
Very few curled or blistered leaves have been 
noticed, although the nights during the latter 
part of April were cold, and frequent showers of 
hail and sleet fell whilst the trees were in 
blossom. It will now be safe to remove the pro- 
tective material from the trees on ordinary walls^ 
but if the trees are protected by glass coping in 
addition it will be well to allow the blinds to 
remain in position for another fortnight. Con- 
tinue to remove at intervals superfluous shoots ; 
also continue the disbudding of the fruits, re- 
taining only those that are swelling freely. 
Defer the final thinning of the fruits for a few 
weeks ; they can now be reduced to three fruits 
to each shoot, but finally one will be sufficient 
to remain if the fruits are developed on an 
average about 9 inches apart. In reducing the 
number of fruits the vigour of each tree must 
be considered ; those that are making gross 
growths should carry more than weakly ones. 
There is no necessity for deferring the final thin- 
ning until after the fruits have stoned. Warmer 
days and nights may now be expected, when the 
trees should be syringed two or three times 
weekly. This will promote growth and help to 
ward off red spider. If mildew appears, syringe 
the foliage with Bentley*s Specific No. 2, or dust 
them with flowers of sulphur, washing the latter 
off 24 hours after it has been applied. 

Apricots. — It is some years since we had such 
gooQ prospects of a large crop. At the final 
thinning 6 inches between each fruit will be 
sufficient on an average for the large fruiting 
varieties; smaller fruiting kinds may be given 
2 inches less room apart. Pinch any shoots that 
will form spurs, at the fourth leaf, and nail or 
tie in shoots required for extension, or the wind 
may snap them off. Maggots will quickly ruin 
the points of the shoots if they are left undis. 
turbed. Sec that no nail or eyelet is pressing 
against any of the fruits. 



Strawberries. — The plants are sending up 
abundant flower spikes, which promises well for 
a plentiful crop. Plants specially grown for 
supplying runners must have all Uie flower 
spikes removed. Transplant seedling Alpine 
and perpetual bearing varieties before thev be- 
come drawn. The protection of a garden frame 
will afford the seedlings a start, although if they 
have been fairly hardened by removal of the 
glass light daily, and by ventilation at night 
time, they should be sufficiently hardy to with, 
stand exposure, especially if placed in a warm, 
sheltered corner. 

PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pettigrbw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

The mixed flower border. — In gardening, as in 
everything else influenced by human nature, 
fashion and taste vary from time to time. What 
appeals to and is popular with the public to- 
day is to-morrow abandoned and probably ridi- 
culed as an absurdity. It often happens that 
the pendulum of fashion swings from the one 
extreme to the ether, and this is evident in the 
case of gardening, for at one time the desire is, 
say, for informality, and at another for every- 
thing that is formal. The correct attitude for 
the gardener to adopt towards such fashions 
under all circumstances is to judiciously use, or 
combine, both extremes. The decision as to 
what constitutes the proper place for each style 
of treatment is always the point where the good 
taste and genius of the gardener is revealed. 
Upon the proper use or modification of formal 
and informal gardening depends the pleasure or 
otherwise that can be derived from any garden 
arrangement. 

The ribbon border, — ^For what may be not in- 
correctly termed "spectacular" effects, a well- 
arranged ribbon border — ^a phase of formal gar- 
dening not by any means extinct — is difficult to 
surpass, and is much appreciated by the great 
majority of visitors to parks. During recent 
years these ribbon borders have, in many public 
pleasure grounds, been replaced by mixed bor- 
ders composed of groups of varpng sizes of dis- 
tinct kinds of plants arranged irregularly — both 
in form and distance apart — throughout the 
whole length of the border. Although very 
much inferior to the ribbon border from the 
standpoint of brilliancy, the mixed border far 
excels it in interest and variety, both of colour 
and character. While the former kind of planting 
may be composed of merely half-a-dozen varie« 
ties of plants, the latter may easily include hun- 
dreds of different species and varieties. Hence 
in the one case, although the beholder is usually 
arrested at the first sight of such an arrange- 
ment as it burst upon his view, he soon ceases 
to be interested or delighted with it ; but in the 
case of the mixed border, a continual source 
of delight is afforded from the time it comes into 
view until it is left behind. To obtain the best 
and most enduring effects from such a border 
it is necessary to have the groundwork of good, 
hardy perennials interspersed with choice and 
showy anntials and biennials. A border of this 
description, when extensive enough, can, by a 
judicious selection and distribution of the 
plants 'employed, be made a very attractive 
object for nearly six months out of the twelve. 
Many of the earlier-flowering annuals and bien- 
nials, such as Sweet Peas. Poppies, Canterbury 
Bells, &c., can be replaced when they have 
ceased to be effective bv late-flowering plants 
such as Celosias and Chrysanthemums. 

" Colour " borders. — Small, isolated borders 
are of added interest when converted into 
" colour " borders — ^that is, restricted to the cul- 
ture of plants which are all of one distinctive 
colour. One such border may be devoted to 
yellow-flowering plants of different species, 
whilst another may be composed of blue, red or 
white. Such an arrangement may seem formal 
and monotonous in the extreme, but in reality 
such is not the case, as no two species used 
need be exactly the same in size and outline. 

Labelling. — For the convenience and assist. 
ance of the public, all groups of plants in the 
mixed border should be distinctly, though not 
obtrusively, labelled. As showing the great in- 
terest taken in this type of plant arrangement 
compared with the ordinary formal bedding out, 
it is worthy of note that we have enquiries made 
by visitors from distant places every >*ear re- 
garding some flowers noticed in our borders. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADV6RTI5BMBNTS should be MOt to the PUB- 
LISH BR, 41, WelUnflrton Street, Covent Oarden, 
W.C. 

inters for Publication, as wtll as specimtns and plants 
lot naming, should bt addtesud to the BDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Communications should be written on one side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as possible, and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not 0$ 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— rA« Editor does ttot 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communuations or illustrations, unless bv 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustrations. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, -of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trtes, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

HewBfmp^rM.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local ^ews.'-Correspondents will greatly oblige fy seruiing to 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to beo,' 



interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring uruier the ruytice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTVENTa FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



SATURDAY, MAY 18— German Gardeners' Soc. meet. 

MONDAY. MAY 90-fianA Holiday. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY ^- 
Devon County Agricultu 
Roy. Bot. Soc. and Nat. Tulip S6c. Exh., Botanic 



Devon County Agricultural Sh. at Bideford (3 days), 
oy. Bot. Soc. and Nat. Tulip S6c. Exh., Be 
Gardens, Regents Park. 



FRIDAY, MAY 24— 

Linnean Soc. Anniversary meet, 8 p.m. 
Roy. Bot. Soc. i^e^t. 

Average Mean Tkmperaturji . for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observation^ diiriqg the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 56*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

LouDon.^ Wednesday, May 15 (6 p.m.): Max. 01*; 
Min. 49'. 

■ Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent . Garden. London.— 7Atirs<<av, Mny 
16 (10 a.m.): Bar.. 29*9: Temp., 66*; Weather— 
Clondy. 

PttoviHCKS.— Wednesday, May 16 (6 p.m.): Max. S^**. 
London and Ireland S. ; Min. 48*, Ireland N. 



SALKS FOR THB BNSUINQ WBBK, 

WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY- 

Tbe " Clare Lawn " collection of about 4,500 Orchids, 
by order of the executors of the late Sir Frederick 
wigan, at 67 & 68, Cbeapside, E.C.. by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 1. 



A small book on this sub- 
ject has been written by Dr. 
FpMltn. Richard Ewert*, director of the 
Plant - physiology Experiment 
Station at the Royal Pomological Institute, 
Proskau. We especially welcome its pub- 
lication at the present time, when so much is 
heard of seedless Apples and so little is 
actually known of them. The term partheno- 
carpy translated means ** virgin fertility,*' 
and is equivalent to the English expression 
"*' seedless fruits.** 

Dr. Ewert emphasizes several points which 
are of importance in the production of seed- 
4ess fruits. These are as follows : — 

I. Before the flower-bud opens and insect 
fertilisation takes place, it is slightly pressed 
•between the forefinger and thumb of the left 
"hand and the stigma and upper portion of the 
style painted by means of a small brush 
•dipped in a liquid to which the author gives 
tfie name " Kernlos.** This liquid will pre- 
vent, by ** mechanical and chemical action,** 
the possibility of a pollen gr.Vin germinating 
on the stigma, but the nature of the liquid 
is not described in any way. The treat- 
ment should be carried out if possible 
on sunny -days, or at least on days when 

• Die Farthertocarpie oder JungfemfrOchtigkeit 4er Obst- 
hdume, by Dr. Richard Ewert. Published by Messrs. Paul 
Parey, Berlin (1907;. 



there is no rain. In one or two hours 
the ** coating ** dries on the style, which is 
thereby coloured a blackish red. This tint 
enables one to easily perceive whether a style 
has been efficiently painted or not. (We at 
first thought that the liquid used would be 
collodion, but this dries almost instantly and 
causes no discolouration. It would probably 
be worth while trying mercuric chloride or 
nitrate, which would kill the epiderm.il 
tissues and produce a similar stain, while it 
would not be washed off by rain.) 

3. In order to prevent cross or self-fertilisa- 
tion all the flowers must be treated in the 
manner described above. Those fk)wers 
which have opened before the treatment is 
commenced should be cut off, and also 
weakly ones and those injured by insects. 
The trees undergoing treatment should be 
watched and any. subsequent flowers re* 
moved. 

3. The trees best suited for thts purpose 
are dwarf fruit trees, especially single cor- 
dons or. pyramids, but standard trees may 
also be used. It is recommended that trees 
with not more than 300 flower-buds be 
chosen ; 200 of the buds may at once be cut 
off, and the remaining ones treated. 

4. Those trees should be selected which 
show a strong growth, and which have not 
.borne in the previous year too much blossom 
or fruit. 

5. It is desirable to leave untreated a tree 
of the same kind as those experimented with, 
in order to have the result of natural fertiliza- 
tion for comparison. 

These five rules give the general principles 
to be observed. The author adds that th^ 
more carefully the stigma of the flowers is 
painted with the liquid the more perfect a 
seedless fruit will be obtained. 

Dr. Ewert 's preliminary experiments with 
varieties of Apple, Pear, and Cherry were 
carried out in a greenhouse, and did not 
prove very satisfactory ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the trees were very small and 
did not grow under natural conditions. 

The succeeding chapters deal fully with ex- 
periments on trees growing out-of-doors. We 
will give a brief outline of the experiments 
and the results obtained. 

The following experiments (iv.) were 
made on the Apple known as ** Cellini.** 
(i) Cross-fertilisation was prevented by 
means of a gauze net ; the stigmas were left 
untouched. Seventy-five per cent, of the fruits 
were seedless, 20 per cent, contained im- 
perfectly developed seeds and 5 per cent, had 
perfect seeds. (2) All stigmas were painted 
with the liquid. Ninety-six per cent, of the 
fruits proved to be seedless. (3) The flowers 
were cross-fertilised, with the result that 
practically all fruits contained seeds. (4) On 
three branches fertilisation of the flowers was 
prevented. Only one seedless fruit was har- 
vested. On the branches treated the flowers 
quickly faded and no fruits developed. All 
the other branches bore seed-containing 
fruits. This experiment shows that if the 
flowers of only a part of a tree are sterilised, 
they are unable to produce seedless fruits for 
the reason that they are outgrown by the 
others. These experiments also show that 
** virgin-fertility ** exists naturally, and they 
tend to prove what the American observer, 
Waite, correctly said, that the property is 
co-existent with self-fertility. 



A series of analogous experiments were 
carried out with the Pear Beurre Clairgeau. 

The first experiment, which was similar to 
the first made with Cellini Apple resulted 
in the production of 100 per cent, seed- 
less fruits. The second experiment gave a 
crop of 85 per cent, seedless fruits, and so on. 
From the experiments with Beurr^ Clair- 
geau it was also shown that parthenocarpy 
and self-fertility are identical qualities. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the effects 
obtainable in other varieties the following 
Apples were subjected to experiment : Charla- 
mowsky. Winter Golden Pearmain, Bau.- 
mann*s Reinette, and Kaiser Alexander. 
Only Charlamowsky and Winter Golden 
Pearmain, however, showed any tendency 
towards parthenocarpy. 

In addition, other varieties of Pears were 
jnade the ' subjects of experiment. Gute 
Louise von Avranches had 09 flcwers treated, 
and- 92 fruits were obtained, of which 87.3 per 
c^nt. Qf the fruits were seedless. • 

The author summarises his experiments by 
relating the following results : — 

I. Soon after flowering the following ex- 
perimental trees dropped ' their fruits:-^ 
Apples : Baumann*s Reinette and Kaiser 
Alexander. Pears : Bergamotje Esperen, 
William's Bon Chretien. 

. 2. Inclination to parthenocarpy present in 
these varieties, but the fruits iail off on at- 
taining the size of a nut. - Pears : Pastoren* 
birne, Zepherine Gr^^oire. 

3. The seedless fruits remain singularly 
small. Apple : Winter Golden Pearmain. 

4. The seedless fruits attained normal size, 
though differing in shape from them. Apples : 
Charlamowsky, Cellini. Pears : Clairgeau. 
Gute Louise von Avranches, Holzfarbige 
Butterbirne, Nina, Konig Karls von Wiirt- 
.temberg, Abb^ F^ter (in which varietjf cross- 
fertilization only was prevented). 

Dr. Ewert considers in the concluding 
chapters the practical value of growing seed- 
less fruits. He states that, though it is per- 
fectly true that seedless Apples and Pears 
can be raised of the same size and quality as 
the others, yet the hard, horny cores, especi- 
ally in Apples, still remain. He expresses 
the hope, however, that since the core exists 
only for the protection of the seeds, the dis- 
apf>earaTice of the seeds will eventually be 
followed by the disappearance of the core, 
in accordance with the well-known law of 
nature that organs or parts which have been 
rendered superfluous will in time vanish. 
That tl\is is quite possible is shown by the 
case of the seedless currant » where the hard 
seed coats are entirely changed into soft 
tissue. 

Dr. Ewert is of the opinion that a per- 
fectly seedless and coreless Pear would fetch 
a sufficiently high price in the market to 
compensate for its expensive .T.nd artificial cul- 
ture. 

He suggests that the discovery of partheno- 
carpy is also worthy of consideration from 
another point of view. He refers to the fre- 
quent disappointing results of the fruit crop 
(even though the trees may have had plenty 
of flowers) caused, perhaps, by the absence 
of bees at the time of flowering, or by unsuit- 
able conditions of the weather. In brief, it 
is advisable to plant such trees that are cap- 
able of producing seedless fruits, for these, 
the author states, will furnish fruit even 
when, for some reason or other, cross-fer- 
tihzation has not taken place. 
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From a photograph by E. J. Wall 



View in the centre of the Palm House at Kew, 

SHOWING the slate-enclosed BEDS. 
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Our Suppubmentaiiy Illustration repre- 
sents a view in the Palm House at Kew, and 
ahows some of the centre, slatevenclosed beds 
t'lat are furnished with a variety of tropical 
plants, chiefly of ornamental-leaved species. 
The photograph was taken near the middle 
of the glasshouse, above which point the glass 
roof is 66 feet distant, enabling tall Palms to 
show their full beauty. The staircase seen in 
the background of the picture leads to a gal- 
lery extending around the centre portion of the 
structure, and from this platform can be 
obtained an excellent view of the tops of tall 
Palms, Bamboos, Dracsnas, Pandanus, and 
similar plants, intermingled with climbers, so 
that the scene suggests the looking down upon 
dome tropical forest. The gratings cover a 
part of the hot-water system, and they form a 
considerable part of the floor all over the house. 
Th^se gratings — ^and the remaining parts of 'the 
walks are flooded several times each day, the- 
water running down amongst the pipes, to'b^ 
evaporated again, thus producing a sufficiency 
of atmospheric moisture. The Palm House is 
really a huge stove, and it requires the services 
of two men as stokers continually, the boilers 
being situated beneath the structure. The ex- 
panse of glass is so considerable that on cold 
days the temperature on the windward side of 
the building is often several degrees lower than 
on the opposite side. Nearly four miles of 4- 
inch piping are carried over the entire ground 
area of the building. Originally the architect 
arranged a series of underground flues com- 
municating with a smoke-tower, an Ivy-covered 
structure that appears like a water-tower, situ- 
ated at about 500 feet distant from the Palm 
House. This arrangement has been superseded 
by flues from the furnaces carried through the 
building and above the roof. 

Flowers in Season.— From Mr. John Crook, 
Forde Abbey Gardens, Chard, we have received a 
box of a very fine strain of Polyanthus in bright 
and varied colours. Mr. Crook writes: ** I have 
been working /of the improvement of this strain of 
Polyanthus for many years. I displayed a large 
non-competitive exhibit of these flowers at the 
National Auricula Society's Show on April 80, 
when they were much admired. I am leaving 
Forde Abbey in the autumn, after which I intend 
to grow these plants, and sell the seeds of same. 
Ac." 

The Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fundi 
Annual Festival Dinner. — We desire to 
remind our readers that the annual festival dinner 
of this fund will take place on Thursday next, 
the 23rd inst., at De Keyser's Royal Hotel. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor (Sir 
William P. Treloar), will preside. Subscrip- 
tions or donations will be gladly received by 
the following gentlemen, who have kindly con- 
Mnted to act as stewards on this occasion : — 
W. Alderson, Hersham Road, Walton-on-Thame» ; 
James T. Anderson, 136, Commercial Street, E. ; 
John Assbee. Market Office, Covent Garden, W C; 
W. Y. Baker, Thames Bank Iron Co., Upper 
Ground Street, S.E. ; George H, Barr, 11, 12. 18, 
King Street, W.C. : W. Bates. Cross Deep, 
Twickenham; Harry Bird, C.C., The Drive, 
Chingford ; William Bull, 536. King's Road. Chel- 
sea, S.W. ; G. Bunyard, V.M.H.. The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone ; G. Caselton. Garden Super- 
intendent, Crystal Palace, S.E. ; W. H. Cooke, 
Kingston Hall Gardens, Derby; Geo H. Cuth- 
bert. The Nurseries. Southgate, N. ; W. H. 
Cutbush, The Nurseries, Bamet, Herts ; C. Dixon, 
Holland House Gardens. Kensington. W. ; W. A. 
Caraway, Durdbam Down Nurseries, Clifton, 
Bristol ; W. Howe, Park Hill Gardens, Streatham 
Common, S W. ; D. Ingamells. 27, Catherine 
Street. Covent Garden, W.C. ; James L. Kinnell, 
<^5a, Southwark Street, S.E. ; John Lyne. Fox- 



bury Gardens, Chislehurst ; H. B. May, Dyson's 
Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton; J. F. McLeod, 
Dover House Gardens, Roebampton, S.W. ; 
J. W. Moorman, Superiotendent, Victoria Park, 
E. ; T. A. Morris. 67-68. Cheapside, E.G. ; 
Whitpaine Nutting, 106, Southwark Street, S.E. ; 
R. Hooper Pearson, Gardeners* Chronicle office and 
40. Brocklebank Road, Wandsworth, S.W. ; W. 
Poupart, Marsh Farm, Twickenham ; W. Roupell. 
Harvey Lodge, Roupell Park. S.W. ; G. Reynolds. 
Gunnersbury Park Gardens, Acton, W. ; T. W. 
Sanders, 12i, Embleton Road. Lewisham. S.E. ; 
Edward Sherwood, 152, Houndsditch, E. ; David 
W. Thomson. 113, George Street. Edinburgh ; 
W. P. Thomson, 2$, Bollo I-ane. Chiswick, W. ; 
Harry J. Veitch, V.M.H... Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea,. S.W. : P. C. M. Veitch. J. P.. High 
Street. Exeter; J. H. Witty, St. James's VUla, 
Swain's Lane. Highgate, N. ; and the secretary, 
Mr. Brian Wynne, 80, Wellington Street, W.C. 
Qf all appeals that are made to the benevolence of. 
gardeners and others interested in horticulture, 
none should be more effective than this one which 
has for its object the care and sustenance of necessi- 
tous children whose fathers were gardeners, and 
who. through early decease or other reasonable 
causes, have left no provision for their children. 

Kew Quild Dinner. — We are requested to 
remind our readers who are Old Kewites (hat 
the annual dinner will take place at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the 27th -inst., at 7.80 p.m., and 
that the secretary, Mr. W. N. Winn, would be 
glad to hear before the 20th from all who intend to 
be present. Mr. George Massee will preside, 
and amongst colonial and Indian members ex- 
pected to be present are Messrs. J. Anderson 
(Gold Coast), S. Akden (Singapore), K. G. 
Burbridge (Gold Coast), J. Burtt-Davy (Pre- 
toria), J. M. PuRVES (British Central Africa), T. 
R. Sim (Natal), and J. Stocks (Portuguese East 
Africa). 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly committee 
meeting was held at the Royal Horticultural Hall. 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on Monday evening 
last, Mr. Charles H. Curtis presiding. Nine 
new members were elected and one nominated. 
The amount paid for sickness since the last meeting 
was £62. A grant of £5 from the Benevolent 
Fund was made to the widow of a late member, 
who died after a long illness. 

Agricultural Education.— The Departmen- 
tal Committee, of which Lord Rbav is chairman, 
held meetings on the 7th, 8th, and 9th inst. Mr. 
A. D. Hall, Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, Harpenden, Sir C. T. D. 
Acland, Bart, (nominated by the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society), and representa- 
tives of the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Kingston, Derby, the Agricultural and 
Horticultural College, Uckfield, the British 
Dairy Institute, Reading and Leeds University, 
attended and gave evidence. 

The Lord Mayor's Cripples* Fund. — 

A publication called Crutches to Help Cripple 
Children is to be issued on June 5th, on be- 
half of the Lord Mayor's Cripples* Fund. Sir 
Douglas Straight is acting as Hon. Editor 
for the Literary Section, and Sir James D. 
Linton, R.L, H.R.M.S., is responsible for the 
Art Section. We are informed by Sir William 
P. Treloar that a large number of well-known 
authors and artists have kindly given their ser- 
vices, and the result will be a literary and art 
production in every way unique. The entire 
profits on this book are to be devoted to the 
fund he is raising for the provision of homes to 
treat the tuberculous cripples of the poor, and 
for which £60,000 is required. The publishers 
are Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. 



Destructive Insects and Pests Bill.<^ 
This Bill, which has been already referred ta 
in these columns, and which will give in- 
creased powers to the Board of Agriculture in 
the matter of preventing the spread of insect 
pests and fungus diseases, was read for tho 
third time in the House of Lords on Monday 
last, May IS. 

The Season of LiLAc^The Lilacs are now 
at their best, and in most districts the bushes 
9 are blooming with unusual freedom. From 
several quarters we are informed that there 
was never a better display than at the present 
time. 

Maqney or Sisal Hemp.— The cultivation 
of Magney in the Philippine Islands is, as we 
learn from the Tropical Agriculturist, at the 
present time attracting widespread attention. 
In those provinces from whicli Magney has been 
exported for a number of- years, larger areas are 
now being planted. In other sections* where this 
plant has been either unknown or unnoticed, it 
is now being introduced. In order to supply the 
many requests for information in regard to the ^ 
essential details asked for in reference to its 
cultivation, the Philippine Bureau of Agricul- 
tiire supply, - in as bri^f and simple form as 
possible, a circular printed in English « Spanish, 
and other languages. It takes the form of 16 
questions and answers. 

Holly Lodge, Hiqhqate.— In the issue of 
The Times, published on the 11th inst., a corres- 
pondent of that paper announced that: *'Ithas 
been decided to dispose of the Holly Lodge 
estate at Highgate, which was for many years 
the summer home of the late Lady Bcrdbtt- 
Coctts. The estate, which extends to over 60 
acres, is to come into the market during the 
coming season." 

Landscape Oardeni^iq.— Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford will . publish in a few days a new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Thomas H. Mawson's 
The Art and Craft of Garden Making, the las( 
edition of which was issued in 1901. It is 
announced that the present edition will contain 
numerous fresh illustrations and schemes ol 
gardens. ♦ 

May-Flowerinq Tulips.— An excellent dis- 
play of May-flowering Tulips is now in bloom 
at our Surbiton nurseries, write Messrs. Bark 
& Sons. The collection covers some acres of 
ground, and we have rarely, if ever, had such 
a grand show. 

CocoANUT Planting.— This is a remunerative 
and safe investment in the tropics, better even, 
perhaps, than that in rubber, there being an 
enorm6us demand for cocoanut oil, copra, and 
desiccated cocoanut in Europe and America, 
which cannot be met. The literaure on the 
subject is not extensive ; but there is one book, 
the Cocoanut Planters* Manual, by John Fei- 
GUSON, price 4 rupees, published at the office of 
the Tropical Agriculturist, Colombo, Ceylon, 
which affords all that the planter requires to 
know about cultural and cognate matters. 

The Imperial Biological Institute at 
Dahlem. — Professor Dr. Wortmann, Director of 
the Royal College for Fruit Culture and General 
Horticulture, Geisenheim, has been appointed 
director of the Biological' department at Dahlem 
in the place of the late Privy Councillor 
Aderhold. 

The Old Botanical Garden, Berlin. — 

This area of 58,001^ quadrate metres has been 
acquired by the city authorities for the sum of 
2,000,000 marks, and was taken over on April 1 
last. 
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Smoke and Pnotr-pitoop Conifmb.— In 
the TarioDS Berlin packs, a, number of species 
of Coniteis have been under the observation of 
Hm. Fi-NTELiiANN, Royal Horticultural Direc- 
tor (or a number of years. Of those planted 
in 1871, many have been destroyed by the pro- 
ducts of combustion in the factories erected 
since that date, and in the locomotives of the 
Stettin railway, or they have been'SO reduced in 
vigour as to have been killed in hard winters. 
Those which have best with stood these un- 
favourable conditions ace Abies numidica, A. 
balsamea, and it is particularly worthy of notice 
that a plant of Araucaria imbricata, left out of 
doors during the severe winter of the present 
year, was quite unharmed. More observations, 
by several of the landscape gardeners present at 
a meeting of ihe Society of German Land- 
scapists on April 15 last, will be communicated 
at tulure meetings of the society. ■ 

Dmbokh. — The iDtemationsI Horticultural 
Exhibition at Dresden, writes a correspondent, 
" was an exhibition showing all the act the horti- 
culturist can put into his work. The various 
competitions, as, for instacce, decorated church 
altars, decorated laities' boudoirs, gave plenty of 
opportunity for the gennina artist to display his 
talents. An idealistic imitation of a forest with 
tropical plants and Orchids as growing in tbeir 
natural habitat was eycR better than one would 
expect in a country where things are done so 
thoroughly as in Germany. This forest occu- 
pied a space of about 3,000 square feel, and was 
made to look larger by the addition of a large. 
and specially painted picture to fornj a per- 
spective in the distance. The exhibition ground 
was exactly salted for its ptirpose. A large pro. 
portion of the plant exhabils were representa- 
tive of Dresden's specialiti«s— Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Camellias, &c.— but excepting these 
plants one saw no superiority ovec those of our 
own cultivation. There were only two English 
firms represented. Mesas. HtiCH Low & Co., 
who were awarded a special prize for an exhibit 
ofperpetuaj-flowering Carnations, amongst which 
such new varieties aa White Perfection (un- 
doubtedly the best of all whites], Britannia (the 
Gold Medal scarlet), anrf Mrs. Burnett (salmon- 
pinkf figured prominently. Messrs. Gh*bi.es- 
woiTH & Co., of Bradford, Yoikahite, put up an 
excellent group of Orchids. The exhibition was 
opened on Saturday, May 4, by the King of 
Saxony, but the attendance on the first day was 
far behind that at a similar show in this coun- 
try, although of course the crowd on the Sunday 
was considerable." 

BoniNa Paar* on Pnuit Tmm.— In many 
parts of the country fruit-trees may be noted in 
which here and there branches have died with- 
out apparent cause. A close examination would 
show small holes in these dead or dying stems 
and branches, which form the entrances of those 
treacherous pests, the vaiious species of the 
genus Scolytus and Bostrichus. If the rind of 
the injured branches, &c., be removed, 
numerous galleries or borings will be found just 
beneath the rind and in the sapwood, and a 
number of white grubs in them ; and, should 
the search be made in the months of May, 
June, and July, fully developed insects. From 
the entrance hole in the rind of the youngest 
sapwood a simple gallery is foimed by most 
of the species of Scolytus and from this on 
both sides the so-calle4 larva-borings extend. 
The female lays her eggs at the sides of the 
borings to the number of 20, and the feetless 
larvie increase the width of the borings, and 
appear in the following year between April and 
July as perfect insects on the surface in search 
of a ptaoe in which to settle, where the circle of 
development begins anew. The insects attack 
healthy as also unhealthy trees. The following 
three species are common at times, viz., Scolytus 



pnini, which chiefly infests the sapwood of 
Plums, Apples, Pears, and Cherries, is black, the 
feelers and legs brownish red, and the wing cases 
brown. The hinder part is raised si anting- wise, 
and appears as if shortened. The length of the 
creature is about 3-5mm, S. rugulosus is about 
half as large, and is less shining ; the colour in 
general is black, the points of the wing cases 
being of a lighter tint. It is found on alt kinds of 
fruil-trees. — Bostrichus dispar ; The sire oPthe 
sexes diflers, the female being 3.5 mm., and the 
male 2 mm. long ; colour, pitch-browa and 
covered with fine hairs. The males sie always 
the fewer in number. Contrary to the before- 
mentioned species, it is the female which per- 
forates the stem, and the progeny which are 
raised from the eggs that she lays in the hole 
that carry on the borings lengthwise of the stem. 
The first thing to do for a successful fight witli 
these insects is to remove the whole of the in- 
fested and lickly trees and branches, and remains 



MacDougal, Director.— HjiftrtdiiaWoii of Wild Planis 
by D, T. MacDougal.— U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. LtgumitKnis Crofis jar GreeH Uaniirimg, 
by C. V, Piper.— University ot California. Agricul- 
tural ExiJeriment Station, ttc^ori o/ Iht Plaiil Palho- 
logiil. to July 1, 1906. By Ralph E, Smith. A 
chronicle of much useful work.— rA( Heuu Beav!i/ul. 
A Chicago ma^aziae with many hints upon house 
decoration, aod a section devoted to gajrdening. — 
Redit. Vol, IV, Fascicolo I. of an entomolc^icaJ 
magadoa published iu Florence ,^rAe Bolanital 
liagotine, Tokyo, February, among other interssl- 
ine articles contains a paper on Tatwanta and its 
affioitv to other genera,— ^grii:i»;(i(ro( Newt (Bar- 
bados), April 6. Full of useful notes on tropical and 
other crops.- £u/l<ttH of tkt Jlmericatt Aitoc(ati<m o/ 
Far* Suptrintendents. The experiences of ^ 
association are worth notice by similar officials in 
other districts, — London Botanc Cardnu. By Pierre 
PerrMis. This contains illustrated accounts of the 
history of Kew, the B.U.S. Gardens, Ihe Botanic 
Society's Gardens, and the Chelsea Physic Gardens. 



FRUIT CROPS AND FROST. 

So serious have been the losses sustained 

by fruit-growers in the Vale of Evesham in some 



Fig. 133.— protec 

{Smudge-pots in ar 

of trees, as it is precisely these that offer points 
from which healthy trees can be attacked. It 
further helps matters if the soil be afforded a 
dressing of suitable manure, more particularly 
phosphoric acid, lime, and potash, for the pur- 
pose of imparting vigour to the trees, as neglected 
trees are usually the first to be attacked. On the 
appearance of Scolytus pcuni in the spring 
manure water should be applied, so as to a cer- 
tain extent smother the larvae in the abounding 
sap. Trees that are greatly infested should in 
early spring be felled, cut up into small pieces, 
and burned, so as to prevent any further increase 
in the woodstack or depAt. Further, all slightly 
attacked trees should be dressed with freshly- 
slaked lime-wash, and this dressing should be 
repeated if traces of the insects be visible. It is 
only by a timely carrying-out of the above means 
that the fruit cultivator can avert great injury 

Publloatlona «»o»lvna.-Annual Report oj iht 
^gnciiilural Exptrvntnt Slalioni 0/ Ihi Louisiana 
Stall University. By W. R. Dotison, Director,— 
Frum the U.S. Department of Agriculture —«((*od 
n/ Eradicaling Johnson Grass, by J. S, Gates 
and W. I, Spillman,— J?t>(.ft of tht Diparlmtnt 
of Botanical Research, Washington, by D. T. 



Evesham Orchard.) 

past seasons by reason of the desiruction ot 
crops by the late spring frosts, that attempts 
are now being made to accomplish the appa- 
rently impoiisible task of abolishing the frosts 
in the plantations. Smother fires of rubbish or 
other material have been tried, but without 
much success, and experiments have also been 
made with preparations known as foyers, as 
used in the grape-growing districts of France, 
but these proved to be too expensive for corn- 
however, been achieved with oil-pots, or smudge- 
pots, as they are sometimes called. These 
are tin cans, 9in. high, tapering upwards, with 
two rows ot holes near the top ; each pot holds 
a gallon of creosote, to which some naphthalene 
salts and a little water are added. The pots 
containing the creosote, with a whisp of hay in 
the mouth to aid ignition, are placed about 
the plantations at the rate of 40 to the acre; 
stakes or some other indicators are fixed at the 
ends of the rows of pots, so that they may be 
easily located in the dark. Electric alarm ther- 
mometers are fixed up in the plantations, which 
ring bells in the foremen's honors when 
the mercury falls to 32^ Faht. The pots 
are afterwards lighted by means of a torch, and 
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Aey will burn without recharging for about 
three hours, which is long enough in the case 
of ordinary spring (tosts. It is usually found 
necessary to light them about half-paat two or 
three o'clock in the morning. They have a 
two-fold effect. Not only do they raise the tem- 
perature very considerably, but they create a 
pall of dense smoke, which hangs like a heavy 
blanket some 8 or 12 feet from the ground, and 
envelops the trees. The principal object of the 
smuke is to prevent the damaging of the em- 
bryo fruits by the frost, rather than to keep the 
sun's rays from completing any damage already 
effected. Experiments were tried last year on 
a somewhat large scale by Mr. Martin, at Tod- 
dington, and by Mr. Geoffrey Hooper, of the 
Croft Fruit Farm, Pershore, and the results 
were very satisfactory. Allowing five shillings 
per acre for labour, the cost should not exceed 
20s. per aero per night. The illustration is 
from a photograph taken by Mr. Hooper's kind 
permission in bis plantations at I'eishore. W. 



exterior of the mansion are some fine specimens 
of Magnolia grandiflon. These are crowded 
with fiower-buds. 

Id front of the windows are scTeral large 
flower-beds, which at the time of our visit early 
in the present month were titled with bulbous 
flowers. Some very fine pyramidal Yews are 
planted at corners where the paths intersect, and 
a aumber of choice statues in marble are scat- 
tered about these flower-beds. There are also 
several handsome vases which are furnished 
throughout the year was seasonable subjects. 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Anemones, with edgings of 
various Ericas adorned these beds, Onewas filled 
with red, white, and blue-coloured Ilyacinlha, 
and intermingled are later.flowering Tulips, Ihal 
were just showing their flower-buds. Another was 
gay with the yellow Tulip Chrysolora, around 
which were scarlet Anemones, edged with 
Golden Yews trained very dwarf, and an oalCT 
band of Erica mediterranea. Bulbs have been 
planted in great numbers, and many are natural- 



is an object of great beauty. In summer the 
waters are bright with Water- l.i lies, including 
the beautiful Nymphasa alro-purputea -which 
Lord Hillingdon showed in such fine condition 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on July 31, 1806, and a flower of which formed 
the subject of our supplementary illustration in 
the issue for February IS, 1907. The whole of 
this water-garden is surrounded with a dwarf 
wall, surmounted by an appropriate design io 
stone work, and facing the pool is a luxurious 
summer-house with a facade of copper orna- 
mented in bas-relief with the Hillingdon arms 
and appropriate scroll work. A large stone figure 
of Neptune reclining occupies the middle of 
the lake. Leaving the waier-garden on the left, 
a new part of the garden is entered, and this is 
carpeted with fine turf, in which are cut several 
large beds. These are newly planted, and all 
the occupants are in vigorous growth. One has 
an assoTtment of arborescent Ivies, umongst 
which are planted Spanish Iris ; aaother is filled 



R-GARDEH AT HtLLIKGDON COURT, UXBRIDGE, THB REStDBHCB OP LORD RILLIKGDOK. 



HILLINGDON COURT, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Tberb are many beautiful spots in the county 
t.f Middlesex, especially around the vicinity of 
Harrow, and between this (own and the im- 
portant borough of I'xbridge is situated Hil- 
lingdon Court, the country seat of Lord HiUing- 

II is best reached from town by the Metro- 
politan Railway to Uxbridge, and across a 
public path through a picturesque park. 
Hillingdon Court is a comparatively modern 
edifice ; it was built by the grandfather of the 
present owner, but the beautiful gardens and 
grounds as they now exist have been formed by 
ibe grandson, whose gardener. Mr. A. K. Allan, 
has carried out the work with admirable skill. 
The gardens are surrounded by park land 
that stretches almost as far as Harrow, and each 
Teat some new feature is added to the gardens 
and grounds, the necessary land beiriu readily 
available. Indeed, the place may be said to be 
■ garden in the making, and will uu'luubtedly 
rink jn the future wiih ihe finest in the county. 
The residence is a square-built structure with a 
wing of considerable siie attached, and to Ibis 
latter part a big conservatory. Trained up the 



ised in the grass and beneath trees- Looking in 
the direction of Harrow is seen a broad terrace 

with fountains and a water-garden (fig. 134). 
One first encounters a broad eipinie of grass, in 
which has been cut a large tri-ioliate shaped 
bed, with the apex towards the mansion- This 
has an edging of box, and the base of the leaf 
is planted with golden tree Ivies. The whole 
is designed on a bold scale, and was filled with 
Tulips, in the centre Chysolora, and the outer 
bays with Cottage Maid and the red Prince 
of Austria. A little beyond is a large water- 
basin with a fountain in its centre, and around 
are a number of smaller flower-beds. The whole 
of this grass, with its enclosed beds and foun- 
tain, is edged with a stone kerb, and against the 
relief of the admirably- kept gravel walks the 
design stands prominent. 

Still further in the direction of Harrow, which 
is se'en thrimgh a vista of trees in the distance, 
a flight of large circular slone steps leads to 
another bniad expanse, which enclu.^es a waler- 
gardan |fig. 134). The basin measures about 
100 feet in its broadest part, and is about half 
this distance in width. The frunl from Ihe 
steps is not broken, but <m the other three sides 
half-circular bays are included, and with foun- 
tains in the centre and at either wing, the whole 



with the golden Cupressus macrocarpa, and 
against a background of Scots Fir is one filled 
with Azaleas, and edged with Ericas. Here- 
abouts in the turf are innumerable Daffodils. 
Tulips, and other spring flowers, appearing in 
their natural setting mors beautiful even than 
those in the symmetrica] flower-beds. A weep- 
ing Elm, Narcissus Horsfieldii about its base, is 
deserving of mention. 

Walks have been formed in the grnss by close 
mowing, and some lead past shrubberies, whuh 
ar; filled with the choicest subjeils. The 
shrubs at Hillingdon Court are a fine show, and 
mitny thousands of all kinds have been planted 
by Mr. Allan during his term of office, and he 
has made the must of the oppoilumiies afforded 
by the natural features of the place. Wherever a 
band of trees exist, the shrubberies and walk:. 
have been so designed that Ihe trees serve either 
as a background, to break the continuity and 
formality, or terminate the planting. A newly- 
planted shrubbery was gay with Cytisus 
pra^coi. Pytus Malus floribunda, l.iiar-i. Rii-.e- 
mary. Fiocorda gtandiflora, Andromeda flori- 
bunda, Cerasus pseudo-ce casus. Ericas, I'hil- 
lyreas. double- flowered Gorse, and many other 
subjects in flower. At the back of this 
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'flhrubberj is a lonfg walk, with herbaceous bor- 
derSj a part of these is planted with blue flower- 
ing planti, and the other part with those having 
red flowers. 

This spot is the present limit of the gardens 
proper, and meets the park which stretches 
away for 200 acres in the direction of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. Roses on pillars, and others 
standard and bush-trained, with Honeysuckles 
at intervals, are planted in profusion along this 
walk, which must be a very attractive feature 
when the whole of the plants are in flower. 
A path beneath a cluster of Pine trees that is 
carpeted with Irises leads to an open expanse 
of lawn besfkangled with hosts of Daffodils and 
Tulips. A large Rose-bed, planted with 500 
bulbs of Narcissus £mi>eror, was a grand scene. 
Roses ase planted abundantly in these gardens — 
in large beds by themselves, by walks, in borders 
and shrubberies, and they have also a separate 
quarter to themselves, the site of an old sunken 
Dutch garden. The big beds have tall pillar 
plants in their centres, and there are also arches 
adorned with climbing varieties. 

A small Pinetum has been newly formed, and 
planted with Pinus tuberculata, P. Pinea, P. 
Fremontiana, P. muricata (syn. Murryana), P. 
Sabiniana, P. Ayacahuite, P. parviflora, P. con- 
torta, P. muricata, P. Cembra, P. excelsa, P. 
flexilis, P. pyrenaica, and P. Jeffreyi. There 
are also some young plants of the golden Cedar. 

A Yew-enclosed garden, with a sunken tennis 
lawn, having bright patches of bulbous flowers 
at either corner, and a special quarter planted 
for autumnal tints are other interesting features. 
Almost everywhere there are bright patches of 
bulbous flowers, and seen on a glorious spring 
day they were doubly enchanting. Every quar- 
ter of the garden is maintained in an admirable 
manner ; the tidy aspect of the walks, verges, 
lawns, flower-beds, and borders being excellent. 
The glass-houses, fruit, and kitchen gardens 
are maintained in the same state of efficiency. 
The gardener is a son of Mr. \V. Allan, who 
has been head gardener at Gunton Park for so 
many years. 
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{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Gardeners in New Zealand. — The note, 
p. 308, on emigration to New Zealand, reminded me 
of a letter, dated January 29. 1907, received from 
Mr. W.Jones, Exeter Nurseries, Papanui Road, 
Christchurch. I enclose a copy of a portion of his 
letter which has reference to the prospects for 
gardeners in New Zealand, which is in direct 
opposition to the statement of Mr. Harding pub- 
lished last week. " Horticulture is going ahead in 
New Zealand by leaps and bounds. Our greatest 
trouble is to get competent gardeners; these are 
too scarce unfortunately. Those that come out 
from England, with very few exceptions, are poor 
hands." Thotnas Peed. 

To Prune or Not to Prune.— Mr. J. 

Simpson, on p. 904, raises four or five different 
issues, and in his note I think he has failed to do 
justice to his reputation as a cultivator and 
observer. I have always been an advocate of 
judicious pruning of fruit trees ; and the trees he 
saw in the County Experimental Garden, Droit- 
wich, at the beginning of 1900, had all, with the 
exception of 37, been annually pruned. On that 
occasion Mr. Simpson very kindly expressed his 
approval of the fruitful condition of the trees 
i^enerally ; and well do I remember the temptation 
I then and subseauently had to discontiaue pruning 
all these trees. i3ut glad am I that I resisted the 
-desire to secure the maximum amount of fruits 
from these trees when young. Most of them were 
planted in 1,896, and are now admired by all who 
see them, and I am sorry that Mr. Simpson did 
not call N^hen he was jn this locality recently, 
for bad he then seen them it is very probable 
certain sentences in his note would not have been 
wrritten. The '37 iinpruned traes aboye mentioned 



consist of Apples, Pears^ Plums and Red Currants, 
and in no year or instance has the fruit from these 
trees been so good in quality as that from pruned 
trees grown in other respects under equsil con- 
ditions. The results quoted in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, p. 249. are as reliable as results from 
another source, even though they were made, 
noted, corrected and published by Mr. Simpson 
himself. With regard to the general practice or 
non-practice of pruning fruit trees in Worcester- 
shire, I have only to say that the amount of 
pruning performed in this county by growers 
annually increases ; to suggest that the facts are 
otherwise is an injustice to the intelligence of the 
large fruit-growers and market-gardeners of the 
county, who, as cultivators, are surpassed by none 
in the country. Within about 2.000 yards of my 
writing-table are two separate fruit orchards, each 
for many years. managed by an intelligent man. 
Each of these managers annually endeavours to 
approximate his pruning to the standard practised 
in the Experimental Gardens, and I believe that 
both farms are profitable. As showing whether 
pruning is common in the locality or not, I may 
say that the applications made to these Experi- 
mental Gardens for instruction in pruning are 
more than we can attend to. James Udale, Experi- 
mental Garden, Droitwch. 

Hardiness of Calla >cthiopioa. — Recently 
when looking over the very interesting gardens 
and grounds at Byram Park in this county, 1 
was somewhat surprised to see some strong 
growing plants of Calla aethiopica on the margin 
of the lake. Mr. Taylor, the gardener, informed 
me they were planted wh^n in a dormant con- 
dition last autumn. Some few years ago when 
preparing baskets for the reception of some of 
the choicer kinds of Water Lilies for planting in 
this lake, a quantity of old potting soil in which 
these Callas had been grown was used. The 
following season a stout plant of Calla came up 
amongst one of the Water Lilies, and in due 
time produced a good-sized flower. It was 
this fact which induced Mr. Taylor to make a 
planting of this Calla in the open. They are 
planted in about 3 feet depth of water : the lake 
has, during the past winter, been frozen over. 
Henry /. Clayton, Wharf e Bank Cottage, Ulies- 
keif, near York. 

Ventilation at the Temple Show.— The 
Temple show being near at hand, something 
should surely be done to ensure better ven- 
tilation in the exhibition tents than there has 
been in previous years. The heat is generally 
insufferable, and quite spoils the pleasure from 
an onlooker's point of view. Perhaps the re- 
sponsible authorities have already resolved to 
do something in this matter? G. Clark, May 

Andrena fulva. — I hope A. A. W. will not 
destroy this valuable insect, for this would be a 
foolish and a cruel thing to do. In bleak spring- 
time when hive-bees are generally inactive, I 
find this and other solitary bees usefully em- 
ployed in " setting " my Apple blossoms. Other 
vaneties collect the injurious larvae of moths 
and stuff them in a numbed state into their 
cells to serve as food for their young instead 
of bee bread. These solitary bees are friends 
of the fruit-grower, and they need protection as 
much as birds. The application of a broom and 
X roller will soon remove their little hillocks. 
W. R., Roupell Park, S.W, 

Forcing by Means oj^ Water. — I have 
practised, for many years, similar methods to 
those mentioned by R. P. B. on p. 177, and 
have found them valuable for anticipating the 
season of many hardy flowering plants. For the 
past five years I have employed a modification of 
this plan for sending flowers to London during the 
season. The journey is long, and by the time 
the boxes are delivered and unpacked the flowers 
have been cut nearly 2i hours. Under these 
conditions Bowers which are fully or nearly ex- 
panded when despatched have but a brief period 
of usefulness in London. At first there were 
failures, but the successes were encouraging, and 
now the bulk of the flowers sent are cut in the bud 
stase. In some cases the flowers after expansion 
are slightly smaller than those which open on the 
plants, but they are fresher and last longer. 
Rhododendrons, which R. P. B. seems to have 
failed with, are examples. With this genus the 
vrater should be only just chilled. By this method 
many of the beautiful Sikkim species and hybrids 



can be induced to expand trusses of f!ower8 wh^ch^ 
if left on the bushes, would be cut by frosts. The 
Ghent Azaleas are amenable to the same treatment, 
but A. mollis is uncertain. ' Branches of out-door 
Camellias are also sent ; these and the Rhododen- 
drons are cut as the leadiog buds show signs of 
colour. Violets, especially the single varieties., 
would be useless if sent fully open ; the '* singles " 
are gathered when in bud, and the doubles when 
the flowers are half open. Many of the Poppies — 
Papaver orientale, the Shirley Poppies, and hybrids 
of P. nudicaule — can be safely sent if they are 
cut just as the calyx shows signs of bursting, and 
the stalks are at once placed in water. If cut as 
the spathes begin to unfold. White Arums will de- 
velop perfectly ; and such Amaryllids as Crinuro. 
Clivia, and Hippeastrum, present no packing diffi- 
culties, and expand freely if the spikes are cut as 
the petals of the leading flowers show signs of 
separating. The flovi ers keep fresher if their stems 
are placed in water for an hour or so before they 
are packed, and on arrival any that flag should b« 
immersed in chilled water for a short time. The 
•water in the vases must be changed daily, the 
stalks of the flowers wiped dry, and a thin slice 
cut ofi^ the end before replacing them. The 
Amaryllids and Poppies travel best if packed in 
clean, damp moss. A. C. BartUtt, PcHcarroxi 
Gardens, Cornwall, 

Strawberry Royal Sovereign. — It is with 
some surprise that I read F. Af.'x remarks, 
p. 304, on this valuable Strawberry. As a 
market fruit it is recognised as one of the best 
varieties in existence, not only for productive- 
ness, but also for quality and flavour, and it is 
alsc one of the best for sending in transit, as it 
does not readily become bruised. It is not 
quite equal in flavour to British Queen and 9ome 
others, but I doubt if there is another Straw- 
berry grown which, judged from all points, could 
excel Royal Sovereign. There are some sorts 
mentioned by P. M. with which I am not 
acquainted, but the others I have known for 
years, and I should certainly give first place to 
Royal Sovereign on all points, except that the 
variety British Queen and some others arc much 
superior in flavour. Royal Sovereign reoeivei 
a First-Class Certificate from the Fruit Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1892, 
and I understand that its flavour was one» of its 
greatest recommendations for that honour. Royal 
Sovereign has been planted so largely that other 
varieties have been neglected, with the result 
that supplies of this fall off earlier in the season 
than formerly. I remember when The President 
was first introduced ; it held for some years about 
the same position as Royal Sovereign does at 
the present time, but its great fault was that 
when fully ripe, the fruit would not stand transit 
well. Of all the older varieties, Kitley's Goliath 
would be most appreciated if we could get it 
as it was grown in Sussex 35 years ago. Another 
which deserves mention is Cox's Hybrid (or 
Elton Pine), a very late, and one of the finest 
Strawberries for preservine purposes. It might 
prove both interesting and instructive to have a 
discussion on the value of the various sorts of 
Strawberries. Much has been written in favour of 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thiery, one of ihe first 
to produce a late autumn crop of fruit from 
plants which had been forced, and afterwards 
planted out. This autunm-cropping was the 
only merit I ever recognised in it. There are 
many varieties which may be suitable for culti- 
vation in private gardens, but for market pur- 
poses a Strawberry should possess the three 
qualities of productiveness, good flavour, and 
substance, the latter quality to enable it to travel 
well. A. H, 

-F. M.*s criticisms on page 304 of 



the large size of the fruits of Royal Sovereign 
Strawberry, shown at a recent meeting at Vin- 
cent Square, are Just from his point of view, but 
the production of such very large fruits is not 
at all common even in this variety, and of all the 
other kinds he mentions not one can equal Royal 
Sovereign for reliability, fruitfulness, and gene- 
ral amenability to culture, either under glass or 
outdoors. One reads with astonishment men* 
tion of such varieties as Jas. Vcitch, La Gross© 
Sucree, Duke of Edinburgh, and others as ex- 
celling Royal Sovereign m every quality but 
size. Many of these varieties generally ex- 
ceed Royal Sovereign in the production of big 
fruits, but they are utterly flavourless. The ex- 
quisite flavour of British Queen or Dr. Hogg 
is certainly not found in Royal Sovereign, but it 
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C4n be relied upon to produce fine crops of fruit, 
whereas neither of those named by f, M. can 
be so relied upon, liow very disappointing is 
th« failure by raisers of Strawberries to 
combine the productive excellencies of Royal 
Sovereign with the fine flavour of either of 
the two varieties I have named. It was 
supposed to exist in Veitch's Perfection, in 
Allan's Lord Suffield, and in Laxton's The Lax- 
ton — all certainly high flavoured fruits, but dis- 
appointment has followed ia every case, and it 
does seem as if high flavour was a product of 
physical weakness rather than of strength or 
robustness. No variety has given to growers 
more entire satisfaction than has Royal Sove- 
reign, but, all the same, we wait hopefully for 
a better. I have no enthusiasm for big fruits : 
at the most they represent a very grossly-grown 
and severely -thmned crop. A, D, 
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BOTAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

May 14. — Notwithstanding the near approach 
of the "Temple" show, the ordinary meet- 
ing of the Committees at the Hall in Vincent 
Square, on Tuesday last, was attended by a 
first-rate display of exhibits. Novelties ap- 
peared fewer than usual, but the Orchid Com- 
mittee recommended two Awards of Merit, and 
the Floral Committee six Awards of Merit. 
No awards were made to novelties by the 
Narcissus or Fruit Committees. 

The groups of plants and flowers were ex- 
tremely varied in character, and together made 
an excellent exhibition. Probably those which 
exhibited the highest degree of culture included 
tbe collection of Auriculas contributed bv Mr. 
James Dovola^, for which a Gold Medal was 
awarded, and the collection of Odontoglossums 
from NoRMAfif C. Cookson, Esq. 

At the afternoon meeting a number of new 
Fellows were added to the roll o^ the Society, 
and Mr. J. C. Stevens, the well-known auctioneer, 
gave lantern reproductions of his celebrated 
photographs, representing studies of plants, 
animals, and curios. 

Mr. J. Burtt-Davy, who has been absent in 
the South of Europe^ was obliged, through 
indisposition, to postpone his address to the 
Scientific Committee on the "Vegetable 
Resources of the Transvaal." 

Floral Ooxnmittee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. C. T. Druery, Geo. Nicholson, Jno. 
Green, T. W. Turner, Chas. E. Pearson, Geo. 
Paul, W. T. James, W. P. Thomson, E. H. 
Jenkins, W. Cuthbcrtson, C. E. Shea, Arthur 
Turner, H. J. Cutbush, W. Bain, W. Howe, 
Chas. Dixon, Jas. Douglas, J. W. Barr, C. R. 
Fielder, J. F. McLeod, Ed. Mawley, R. C. Regi- 
nald Neville, E. T. Cook, Jno. Jennings, and 
R. C. Notcutt. 

Mr. James Douglas, Edenside, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, eclipsed all his former efforts 
in his beautiful exhibit of Auriculas, and sur- 
passed even his display of last season. On this 
occasion he staged 400 plants in about 125 varie- 
tion, and each plant was a specimen. He had 
all, or nearly all, of the best varieties in exis- 
tence, but especially fine were Dean Hole, 
Ganymede, Thetis, The Bride, and Argus 
among Alpines ; Rev. F. D. Horner and Shirley 
Hibberd, grey edge; Islas Maid, yellow edge; 
Mrs. Potts, blue-edged self; and Old Gold, 
fancy. (Gold Medal.) 

Amongst the choicest displays in this excel- 
lent exhibition was a group of Rhododendron 
Pink Pearl exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer 
& Sons, Bagshot, Surrey. The quality of the 
flowers was remarkable, and in a setting of 
beautiful Maples appeared extremely handsome. 
The group received the high award of a Silver- 
Gilt Flora Medal. 

Messrs. H. B, May k Sons, Upper Edmon- 
ton, staged Verbenas in great assortment, in- 
cluding varieties of the type known as Auricula- 
eyed. The bc6t were Unic^ue (mauve). The 
Queen (salmon), and Favourite (violet purple). 
^'e also noticed the dwarf scarlet-flowered Salvia 
named Zurich^ a form of S. splendens that 
may be recommended for bedding purposes. 
The whole exhibit. was interspersed with choice 
Ferns. (Silver Bankqian Medal.) . 



Messrs. Carter Page & Co., 52-53, London 
Wall, London, E.C., showed an assortment of 
Sweet Peas, grown under glass; Phlox Drum- 
mondi, some choice Antirrhinums, Diplacus 
glutinosus. Fuchsias in variety, and some very 
nne bunches of Viscaria oculata. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B., and 
Marks 'ley, Essex, again exhibited Pansies and 
Violas m great variety. One of the newer Violas 
is W. H. Edwards, of Plum colour with red 
striations. Three of the best bidding Violas 
are Admiral of the Blue, Princess Ida (pale 
lavender), and Maggie Clunas (primrose yellowj. 
Messrs. Dobbie also showed some remarkably 
vigorous Polyanthuses, also Anemones and 
Tulips. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., Leonardslee, 
Horsham, Surrey (gr. Mr. W. A. Cook), dis- 
played a number of interesting flowers from the 
open garden, including several handsome hybrid 
Rhododendrons raised at Leonardslee. Limonia 
trifoliata has small Magnolia-like flowers on 
spiny branches. Other interesting plants were 
Fendlera rupicola, Andromeda arborea. Ranun- 
culus pvreuaica, Exochordia grandiflora, Tril- 
liums, Magnolias, Maples, &c. (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, displayed hardj flowering shrubs — Lilacs 
in the choicest varieties, both single and double- 
flowering, Rhododendrons, a large form of the 
double variety of Kerria japonica, Abelia flori- 
bunda, Halesia tetraptera, and many others. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, Crawley, Sussex, 
showed flowering shrubs. Many beautiful varie- 
ties of Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Magnolias, Crab 
Apples, &c., were displayed. A handsome Crab 
is Pjrrus Malus var. "transcendent." We also 
nioticed the new Magnolia Soulangeana nigra. 

Messrs. Geo. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, 
Kent, had named varieties of Lilacs, and an 
assortment of hardy flowers. iEthion^ma 
hybrida is a Crucifer with globular heads of 
rose-coloured flowers shown in this collection. 

Mr. A. F. DuTTON, Iver, Bucks., staged a 
group oi winter-flowering^ Carnations. The 
flowers were remarkably fine, and the varieties 
represented the best of these popular flowers, 
including White Perfection, the improved form 
of White Lawson, Robert Crai^, Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson, &c. (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Another grand exhibit of these Carnations 
was displayed bv Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons, Ltd., King^s Road, Chelsea, who had in 
addition Schizanthus, Callas, Lantanas, Kalan- 
choe Kewensis, Coronilla pygmea glauca, some 
new varieties of Cannas, and handsome Phyl- 
locactus. As a separate exhibit, Messrs. Veitch 
showed some flowering shrubs and trees. 
At the back of the group were tall plants of 
Prunus Pissardii, with Prunus pseudo-Cerasus 
J. H. Veitch, Cerasus Juliana pendula, and in 
the foreground Rose Dorothy Perkins, with 
large, drooping clusters of flowers. Hydrangeas, 
Azaleas, Maples, Prunus sinensis, &c., the 
whole forming a group of great beauty. Azalea 
rosasflora was much adn^ired. The small, sal- 
mon-pink flowers may be compared to tiny 
flowers of Camellias. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, also showed vases of Carnations and a 
few plants of the Souvenir de la Malmaison 
variety. Besides the Carnations, Messrs. Low 
displayed greenhouse flowering plants. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, Streatham, Sur- 
rey, filled a very large table with Gloxinias. 
These showy flowers were exhibited in all 
shades of colours, and with self and mottled 
flowers. The beautiful heliotrope-coloured Coun- 
tess of Ilchester was amongst the finest, but King 
Edward VII. (scarlet). Brilliant, and E. Hi^gs 
(mottled) are also extremely beautiful varieties. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, Surrey, 
|howed a handsome group of forced flowering 
shrubs, Wistarias being an especial feature. 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., exhibited many showy, tender-flower- 
ing plants, having Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Verbenas, Stocks, Roses, Cinerarias, Ericas, 
&c., all prettily displayed. Mention must be 
made of a fine plant of a white Rhododendron. 
(Silver Flora. Medal.) 

Mr. Chas. Titrner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
staged pyramidal plants of Azalea indica; the 
best examples were Mad. Louise Vervaena 
(white), Louise Cavelier (white, and of exquisite 



form), and President Oswald de Kerchove (sal* 
monpink with white). Mr. Turner also dis- 
played Lilacs in double and single varieties. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
again showed rambling Roses in splendid con* 
dition. The beautiful white L'Innocence was 
shown in admirable form as a standard; there 
were also plants of Jean Ducher, Mad. Charles 
de Luze — a new H.T. with large, white flowers, 
having coppery-rcd centres, and others. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

A very pretty display of Roses was shown by 
Messrs. Benj. R. (jant & Sons, Colchester. At 
the back of the exhibit were tall plants of ram- 
bling varieties, the best being Blush Rambler. 
Among the separate blooms in boxes was a 
noble flower of the flesh-pink-coloured Princess 
Marie Mertchersky, a hvbrid-Tea variety. There 
were also examples of Killamey, General Jacque- 
minot, La France, Dean Hole, and other beau- 
tiful kinds. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Colchester, also 
made an exhibit of Roses. The climbing Minne- . 
haha was crowded with its double pink flowers, 
which -hung in dense clusters. Trier is a white 
Poljrantha variety of much merit. There were 
also single blooms of Tea and hybrid Tea kinds, 
prominent amongst which were Betty, Lady 
Roberts, and Killamey. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Ware's Nursery, 
Feltham, had many Roses among an exhibit of 
miscellaneous flowers, including Carnations, 
and hardy subjects. A. pan of. Bletia hya- 
cinthina was freely flowered.* There were also, 
many Primulas, Sazifragas, Irises, Asperula; 
suberosa, R^emannia angulata, &c, (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, K.ent> 
showed the beautiful, though small Phyllocactus 
German Emperor, with delicate pink-coloured 
flowers, and a brilliant display of Zonal, Regal, 
and EKecorative Pelargoniums.' (Silver Flora 
Medal.) 

A very handsome strain of herbaceous or 
large-flowering Calceolarias was exhibited by 
Messrs. J. James & Son, Famham Royal, 
Slough. The plants were exainples of high cul- 
ture, and the large flower-trusses were developed 
on short, sturdy peduncles. ^Bronze Flora 
Medal.) 

A small semi-circular group of these plants 
was also exhibited by C. S. Layton, Esq., 
Thornton, Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 

Messrs. James Carter & Co., High Holborn, 
London, staged a very imposing exhibit of 
Cinerarias on the floor, with the wall as a back- 
ground. The group had a central prominent 
bay, and on either side were other smaller bays. 
Star or stellate varieties were intermingled with 
the larger-flowered type, the colours being very 
beautiful. Ferns and Palms were used to fur- 
nish greenery. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

J. A. Young, Esq., Stove House, West Hill, 
Putney (gr. Mr. G. H. Street), displayed a group 
of heavily-flowered Schizanthus Wisetonensis, 
interspersed with Cinerarias, Palms, and Codi- 
aeums, and edged with Marantas, Dracaenas, 
Pandanus, and Caladiums. (Bronze Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a largo 
batch of Primula Sieboldi, in named varieties, 
a fine assortment of Rhododendrons, and in- 
teresting hardy flowers. Oxalis enneaphylla has 
a pleasing white flower and very dissected rotund 
leaves. Antirrhinum asarina and Embothrium 
coccineum were both shown in flower. 

Exhibits of hardy flowers were also displayed by 
the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery ; Messrs. 
G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover; Messrs. Geo. 
Jackmak & Son, Wokinc Surrey, who showed* 
Trollius in fine form (Silver Banksian Medal) ; 
Misses E. & M. Kipping, Hutton, Essex ; Misses 
Hopkins, Banning, Kent {Bronze Banksian 
Medal); and Mr. H. C. Pulham, Elsenham, 
Essex. 

Mr. C. W. Brbadmorb, Winchester, presented 
several vaees of Sweet Peas. The flowers were 
scarcely smaller than those developed in the open. 

A group of the beautiful Onco-Regelia Irises 
was shown by Mr. C. G. van Tubercen, jun., 
Zwanenburg Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland, in 
varieties some of which have been noted on for- 
mer occasions, including Hera, Flora, Hecate, 
GSiaron, Iris, Yocaste, ftc. (Bronze Flora Medal. X 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, showed seasonable hardy flowers. 
Pseooin tennifolia rosea has flowers like a 
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beautiful pink Shirley Poppy. A pale form of 
Alyssum sezatile was exhibited under the name 
of citrina. Mr. Pricha&d had also varieties of 
Bluebells in different colours, including pink 
and white. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield Chase, Middlesex, 
showed an assortment of hardy flowers. The 
beautiful Anchusa italica (Dropmore variety), 
Camas§ia Cusicki, Euphorbia Wulfeni, Tiarella 
cordifolia, Pentstemon Menziesi, Primula Mun- 
roi, and Iris iberica were all shown in the best 
condition. A hybrid Iris of the type of Iris 
iberica possessed considerable merit. 

Sir James W. Mackay, 23, Upper Sackville 
Street, Dublin, exhibited a number of St. Brigid 
Anemones in vases. 

A remarkably fine batch of the blue Saint- 
paulia ionantha Was shown by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Hatfield House, Herts (gr. Mr. H. 
Prime). The plants were very heavily flowered 
and, interspersed vrith Pilea muscosa, made a 
very pretty exhibit. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

H. A. Mangles, Esq., Littleworth Cross, 
Seale, Surrey, ' staged three new Rhododendrons 
with large pink flowers. 

J. T. Bennett Poe, Esq., 29, Ashley Place, 
S.W., showed a plant of Cantua buzifolia with 
its drooping pendulous flowers freely developed. 

Bees, Ltd., .Wappin^ Buildings, Liverpool, 
showed a variety of Mimulus grandiflora with 
dark-coloured flowers. 

AWARDS. 

Awards of Merit 

were recommended to the six plants entunerated 
below: — 

Aubrietia ^^ Henry Marshall.** — ^A seedling 
variety with purple flowers, of rather less size 
than those of tbe variety known as A I. It is 
exceedingly free in blooming, and it has the 
quality of flowering later in the season than 
Dr. Mules or **A, I." Shown by Mr. Maurice 

PRICHARD. 

Clivia miniata var, citrina. — ^This is a per- 
fectly yellow variety of this well-known green- 
house plant of a pale apricot shade similar to 
that seen in some of the hybrids oi Hemero- 
c^dUs. Shown by the Hon. Mrs. Evxltm Cecil, 
10, Eaton Place, who aflorded the information 
that the plant was found growing wild in Zulu- 
land. 

Gladiolus atroviolaceus. — ^This slender-growing 
species, from Palestine^ has violet-coloured 
flowers, but tbe three lower segments are striped 
with white. The general ^ect is of rich, rather 
deep violet colour. The leaves are narrow and 
of bluish-green tint. Tbe inflorescence is gen- 
erally twisted, or bent, grows about 20 inches 
high, and bears seven or more flowers each. It 
is a very interesting species for the plant-lover, 
but may not equally attract the multitude. 
Shown by Messrs. Wallace & Co., Colchester. 

Haberlea rhodopensis var. virginalis. — ^This is 
a pure white variety of this Gesneraceous plant, 
which was introduced from Roumelia in 1880. 
(Sec Bot. Mag.y Ub. 6651.) The plant is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial, and its cultural re- 
quirements are somewhat similar to those of 
Ramondia. Shown by Mr. R. Farrer, Craven 
Nursery, Clapham, York. 

Hydrangea arhorescens var. grandiflora. — 
This variety of H. arhorescens, a hardy North 
American species, has larger, pure white flowers 
than those of the type. Shown by Messrs. Paul 
& Son, Cheshunt. 

Iris X Luna. — A variety of the Onco-Regelia 
section raised by Mr. C. G. van Tubergen, jun., 
Haarlem» Holland. It is an improvement on the 
variety Artemis, of which an illustration was 
published in these pages on May 28, 1904, p. 349. 
** Luna '* has large, handsome standards of a 
shade of violet, the veins being of deeper tint. 
TIm falls are of great width, beautifully rounded, 
and have a large, very rich purple blotch, the 
remaining portion being of lighter shade, but 
having the veinings as deep as on the blotch. 
It is a flower in which the "pencilling" char- 
acteristic of this type is seen at its best. Shown by 
Mr. C. G. VAN Tubergen, jun. 

Narcissus and Tulip Oommittee. 

Present: Mr. H. B. May (chairman). Miss F. 
W. Currey, and Messrs. P. R. Barr, R. Syden- 
ham, W. Poupart, F. D. Hall. G. H. Englc- 
heart, A. M. Wilson, J. Walker, J. R. de 



Boscawen, J. de Graafl, G. W. Leak, J. Jacob, J. 
T. Bennett Poe, E. A. Bowles, J. D. Pearson, 
A. R. Goodwin, and C. H. Curtis (hon. sec). 

The only collection of Narcissi before the 
committee was one from Miss H. Spurrell, 
Bessingham, Norfolk. Noticeable in the group 
were very beautiful flowers of Narcissus trian- 
drus pulchellus, and these were displayed in 
considerable quantity. Other good things in- 
cluded Zoei — a fine poeticus; Agnes Harvey 
(Leedsi), a beautiful flower ; Mrs. F. Barclay, 
Chloe, and May Blossom, the two last-named 
being seedlings of promise. 

Among the collections of Tulips, that from 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace & Co., Colchester, was 
of considerable importance. The fine bank of 
flowers largely made up of Darwin and May- 
flowering kinds aflprded variety sufficient to 
satisfy the most exacting. Among the more 
showy kinds we select fulgens lutea maxima. 
Flame, Inglescombe Pink, a most handsome 
flower in salmon and buff with bright pink 
tints; Orange Beauty, Coronation Scarlet, The 
Fawn, &c. The true Darwin kinds were in 
great quantity, and they were much admired. 
(Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

A very handsome exhibit of Tulips came from 
the nurseries of Messrs. Alexander Dickson & 
Sons, Dawson Street, Belfast, the group being 
particularly rich in Darwin kinds. Gold Vase 
IS a very appropriate name for a bold and showy 
flower of old-gdld colour. We also noticed 
Pride of Haarlem, Mazgaret, Mdme. Krelage, 
Rose Queen, Farncombe Sanders, &c. (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

A similar award was made to Messrs. R. H. 
Bath & Co., Ltd., Wisbech for a very large 
and representative gathering of Tulips, which 
embraced the Cottage May-flowering and Dar- 
win types, each represented by Uie leading 
varieties. 

Another very liberal display of these season- 
able flowers came from Mr. Alex. Wilson, 
Spilsby, Lines., the fine bunches beitur well dis- 
played and of excellent quality. (Silver Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Barr & sons, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C, also received a Silver Flora Medal 
for a large array of beautiful kinds of Tulips, 
and here again were seen representatives of the 
Cottage, May-flowering and Darwin types. Par- 
ticularly f^ood among the latter were Sultan, 
Phyllis, Clara Butt, Glow, Loveliness, and King 
Harold. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
had an exhibit of Tulips chiefly of Darwin and 
May-flowering sorts in the best varieties. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Smaller groups or collections were also staged 
by Messrs. Walter Ware & Co., Ltd., Bath ; 
Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants. ; 
Messrs. Gilbert fr Son, Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire ; and Messrs. Wm. Bull & Sons, Chelsea. 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Present : J. Gurney Fowler, Esq. (in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), De B. 
Crawshav, W. A. Bilney, Fred. J. Hanbury, J. 
Wilson Potter, H. A. Tracy, H. G. Alexander, 
W. H. Young, H. J- Chapman, J. Charlesworth, 
W. Cobb, A. A. McBean, W. P. Bound, F. M. 
Ogilvie, Francis Wellesley, C. J. Lucas, G. F. 
Moore, W. Boxall, A. Dye, H. LitUe, H. Bal- 
lantine, and Harry J. Veitch. 

Among the most important exhibits was 
the fine group of Odontoglossums staged by 
Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam 
(gr. Mr. H. J. Chapman), and the most remark- 
able of the select varieties of blotched O. crispum 
in the grouj> was the noble O. crispum Leonard 
Perfect, which was the centre of attraction in 
Messrs. Sanders' group at the Temple show last 
year, and which was illustrated in The Gar- 
deners* Chronicle from that specimen, June 2, 
1906, pp. 348-9. Since that time the plant has 
been divided, but the portion falling into Mr. 
Chapman's hands shows flowers equal at least 
to the original, of a clear white, with the whole 
central area of the segments of a soft purple 
tint. The flower measures 4^ inches at its 
widest part, the fringed petals are nearly as 
broad as they are long, and the labellum is large 
and showy, thus exhibiting a fine feature which 
is lacking in many other good forms. The 
plant has been in flower a month, and was still 
in fine condition. Next in importance was O. 
crispum Feamley Sander, whose surface was 
evenly blotched with reddish purple, the disc of 



the lip having a peculiar dark yellow tix>t ; other 
good forms noted were O. crispum Moonlight, 
with blotched sepals, and a cluster of purple 
spots in the middle of the petals ; O. c. Abnei 
Hassall, O. c. Eustace, O. c. Mariae, O. c. 
Peetersii, O. c. Whateleyae, and some unnamed 
forms, all finely spotted. O. c. Angela has very 
bright purple markings. With the Odontoglos- 
sums were a selection of the Oakwood hybrid 
Phaius, including Harold, Norman, Phoebe, 
Ruby, and Oakwoo<^ensis ; also Cattleya Schro- 
derae alba and some other showy kinds. (Sil- 
ver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, staged a bright 
and effective group, in the centre of which was 
a very fine specimen of the scarlet Renanthera 
Imschootiana, with a nine-branched spike of 
about 100 pretty flowers. Beside it were the new 
Brasso-Cattleyo-Laelia Veitchii and Brasso- 
Laelia Digbyano-purpurata ; the remainder 
of the group was made up of excellent forms 
of Cattleya MendeUi, Masdevallia Veitchiana, 
Laelia Latona, various Odontoglossums, includ- 
ing the fine violet-purple blotched O. ardentis- 
simum Lamus, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Db B. Crawshay, Esq,, Rosefield, Sevenoaks 
(gr. Mr. Stablest showed a group of splendidly- 
grown Odontoglossums, among which were O. 
crispum Raymond Crawshay and O. c. Craw- 
shayana, O. c. Triana, and other well-known 
spotted forms. O. crispum Mrs. De B. Craw- 
shay is a charming wmte flower, with a deli- 
cate rose flush on the sepals; and O. Rossii 
immaculatum, a unique, unspotted variety. Also 
in the group were a very fine form of O. crispo- 
Harryanum and the new O. Urania (cristatcllum 
X spotted crispum), the first of the batch to 
flower, and which adheres closely to O. cris- 
tatellum in form and in the ^epia-brown blotch- 
ing^. It is expected that others of the batch 
will show more of the character of O. crispum. 
(SUver Flora Medal. ) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, had a very fine group composed prin- 
cipally of about sixty plants of their excellent 
type of Cattleya Mendielii. The flowers were 
generally of the mauve-lipped class, but there 
were several very pretty blush-white forms, one 
of them having the petals and lip finely crimped 
and beautifully veined with light rose colour. 
Two fine specimens of CaUleya Skinneri, 
Coelogyne pandurata, a very dark Laelio-Cat- 
tleya Dommiana, Cattleya Mosart, C. Par- 
thenia Prince of Wales, and others were also 
included. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, staged 
an effective group, at the back of which were 
several very fine specimens of Dendrobium thyrsi- 
florum, with from seven to twelve flower spikes ; 
and a well-flowered lot of Dendrobium Devoni- 
anum. On either side were two fine examples 
of Laelio-Cattle^a Hyeana (Lawrenceana X 
purpurata) carrying six flowers each, the petals 
of one being veined with purple, and the lip of 
a deep claret colour. With these were two speci- 
mens of liichopilia crispa Champlatreux 
variety with rich crimson labellums ; the pretty 
Bifrenaria Harrisoniae pubigera, Angrsecum ar. 
cuatum, and the rare Coelogyne virescens with 
cream- white flowers having blackish markings 
on the lip. Amon^ the Odontoglossums, the 
best was a home-raised O. crispum, with good 
flowers, having the segments heavUy blotched 
with reddish purple; another handsomeW- 
blotched flower was obtained by crossing O. 
Wilckeanum and O. crispum. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. J. Cypher k Sons, Cheltenham, 
staged a small group in which were two very 
fine, large-flowered, deep magenta-rose forms of 
Miltonia vexillaria, and two of an equally large 
form with white labellums ; a fine Cattleya 
Skinneri with white flowers having a slight 
lilac tint ; Cattleya intermedia alba and some 
well-bloomed Leptotes bicolor. (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

R. I. Measures, Es<j., Cambridge Lodge, 
Camberwell (gr. Mr. Smith), staged a group in 
which about thirty-six species and varieties were 
represented. Cattleya Mendeli and C, Law- 
renceana were well shown ; also Cymbidium 
Lowianum and C. Low-grinum (Lowianum X 
tigrinum), Phaius Norman, Masdevallia 
O'Brieniana, M. trinema, M. xanthina, M. 
ignea EUisiana, M. Honlteana and other 
species. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 
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J. GuENEY FowLEE, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr. J. Davis), sent Odontoglos- 
sam Ossulstonii (Glebelands variety) (crispo* 
Uarryanum x Pescatorei Charlesworthii), a 
very pretty varietur with white ground colour, 
bearing distinct violet-purple blotching. The 
lip is broad, white in front, and with purple 
markings around the yellow crest. 

Major G. L, Holfoed, C.I.E. C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
showed Laelio-Cattleya Ganymede illustre (L. 
Latona X C. Schroderae) dinering from the one 
shpwn at the last meeting by having the yel- 
lowish petals bearing purple lines up the 
middle, the front of the lip being deep claret- 
crimson. 

W. A. BiLNEY, Esq., Fir Grange, Wey bridge 
Heath (er. Mr. Whitlock), sent Cattleya Mossis 
•' Mrs. W. A. Bilney," a very large and hand- 
some flower, with broad, light-rose coloured 
sepals and petals, the handsome lip having a 
chrome-yellow disc with crimson marking in 
front. 

Messrs. Chaeleswoeth ft Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, showed Cattleya Schroderce "The Bride,*» 
a clear, white flower with bright yellow centre 
to the Up and yellow lines on the lateral sepals. 
Also a fine Lselio-Cattleya Wellsiana, and a 
good spotted Odontoglossum. 

Monsieur Meetens, Mont St. Amand, Ghent, 
showed several pretty hybrid Odontoglossums. 

Mr. H. A. Teacy, Orchid Nursery, Twicken- 
ham, sent Cattlejra Mossise "Mrs. H. Rider 
Haggard," a very distinct white flower of good 
substance, with a yellow tinge in the centre of 
the hp and distinct slate-blue marbling in front. 

AWARDS. 

AWAEDS OF MEEIT. 

Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes " White 
Lady" — ^A very fine variety, with well-formed, 
clear white flowers, with an occasional 
orange-coloured spot on some of the sepals, and 
a clear orange-coloured disc to the lip. The 
plant shown was very finely cultivated, and bore 
a magnificent spike of flowers. From F. Mbn- 
teith Ogxlvis, Esq., The Shrubbery, Oxford 
(gr. Mr. Balmforth). 

Oncidium leucochilum ** Mrs, F, /, Hanbury" 
— ^A very distinct form of the pretty species 
originally imported from Guatemala in 1835, 
and later from l^exico. The variety Mrs. F. J. 
Hanbury differs from others in having the 
sepals and petals almost entirely of a purplish, 
chocolate colour, well contrasting with Uie clear, 
white lip. The plant shown had a spike 4 feet 
in height, with fifteen branches, and bearing 
about 100 flowers. From Feedeeick J. Han- 
BUEY, Stainforth House, Upper Clapton. 

Fruit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Present : Geo. Bunyard, Esq. (chairman) ; and 
Messrs. Jos. Cheal, W. Bates, Geo. Keif, Edwin 
Beckett, Alex. Dean, H. Parr, A. R. Allan, W. 
Pope, R. Lye, J. Davis, P. D. Tuckett, C. G. A. 
Nix, Charles Foster, Owen Thomas, J. Jacques, 
and James Vert. 

Three boxes of very large fruits of Royal Sov- 
ereign Strawberry were shown by the Marquis of 
Salisbuev, Hatfield House (gr. Mr. H. Prime). 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

A couple of dishes of Lane's Prince Albert 
Apple were shown by Messrs. Lane & Son, 
Berkhamsted, for which a cultural commenda- 
tion was awarded. 

The same award was also given for an early 
Marrowfat Pea named World's Record, shown 
by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, and for 
Rhubarb Hobday's Giant, shown by Mr. G. 
Hobday, Havering Road, Romford. 

The Pea was raised from Harbinger and Early 
Giant, and it is claimed to be 10 days earlier 
in cropping than the latter. The pods are 4-5 
inches in length, and the haulm is dwarf. 



MANOHEBTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ri ENGLAND OBOHID. 

May 2. — Committee present: E. Ash worth, 
Esq. (chairman) ; and Messrs. Cypher, Thorp, 
Parker, Ashton, Keeling, Walmsley, Warbur- 
ton, Rogers, Sander, Ward, Cowan, Stevens, 
Thompivon, P. Smith, Duckworth, Williamson, 
and Weathers (hon. sec.). 

This meeting closed the 1906-1907 session, and 
was well attended by the members. The '* San- 
der Cup *' competition was also completed at 



-this meeting, and the result will be made known 
at the annual meeting of the societv on May 16. 

W.- Thompson, Esq., Stone, exhibited a grand 
display of plants for which he was awarded a 
Gold Medal. 

A. Waebueton, Esq., Haslingden, gained a 
similar award for a charming group. 

Other groups were staged by R. Ashwoeth, 
Esq., Newchurch (Silver Medal), and by Messrs. 
Cyphee & Sons, Cheltenham (Silver Medal). 

The following Awards were granted: — 
Fiest-Class Ceetificates : Odontoglossum 
Prince Edward of Wales (O. Rolfae X O. Harry- 
ana crispum), shown by W. Thompson, Esq. ; 
and O. crispum President Laurier, exhibited by 
A. Waebueton, Esq. Awaeds of Meeit: 
Miltonia Roezlii magnifica, exhibited by H. J. 
Beomilow, Esq. ; Oncidium monachicum var. 
metallicum, Renanthera Xmschootiana, Odonto- 
glossum crispum " Queen of Spain " (dis- 
budded], O. c. A. J. Balfour, O. X Prince Albert 
(ardentissimum x Wilckeanum), O. crispum 
amabile ; O. Harryanum var. Elinor, Masdeval- 
lia Ch^nberlainianum, Odontoglossum Adrianfis 
Lord ^tcbener, O. x Phoebe Walton var. (drr- 
hosum X Luciana), O. c. Ronald, O. amabile 
var. mosiacum, O. mulus magnificum, and O. 
Rolfas splendens, all shown by W. Thompson, 
Esq. ; O. Uro SUnneri alba, O. c. Pink Beauty, 
O. species (unnamed), O. l^ambeauianum War- 
burton's var. ; Cattleya intermedia cosrulea, the 
last-named five shown by A. Waebueton, Esq. ; 
C. MendeUi General Botha from the nursery of 
Messrs. H. Low & Co. ; and C. Lawrenceana 
Hyeana, exhibited by R. AsawomL, Esq. 



INTEBNATION AL EX HIBITION AT 
MANNHEIM. 

May 1. — ^The Jubilee International Exhibition 
which was opened on the above date, writes a 
correspondent, " was of special interest on Tues- 
day, May 7, when the Orchid competitions 
filled the large hall in the Rose garden. This 
heM (about the size of the Royal Horticultural 
Society's hall in Vincent Square) presented a 
fine sight with the Orchids arranged on long 
tables. The competitions were numerous, and 
included those for a collection of Orchids in 100 
varieties, a collection of botanical Orchids, a 
collection of Dendrobiums, and a collection of 
C3rpripediums. Prize winners included Messrs. 
Beteodt, of Berlin ; Maeon, of Brunoy ; and 
Hugh Low & Co., of Bush Hill Park, who filled 
an entire table with a large and interesting group 
r^resenting most of the Orchid families in cul- 
tivation, and were awarcfed two first and one 
second prize in the above competition. Messrs. 
Low also received a Gold Medal for a group of 
English and American perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, in which were included several novel- 
ties. 

At no time did the attendance seem very 
numerous, neither was there so much enthusiasm 
to be seen as is common at similar shows in 
England ; however, if the Germans excelled in 
cultivation as they do in artistic arrangement, 
we English would be outclassed." 



i^Utnavu* 



Rev. 8. Eugenic Bournc. — ^We regret to 
announce the death on the 11th inst. of the Rev. 
S. Eugenie Bourne. B.A.. Vicar of Dunstan. near 
Lincoln. Mr. Bourne was a member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Narcissus and Tulip Com- 
mittee, and was as keen as other florists in his admira- 
tion for proportion in flowers. It was a speech made 
by Mr. Bourne, at ihedinner of the Midland Dafibdil 
Society, at Birmingham, last year, that prompted 
our article on *' Balance in Flowers," published in 
these pages on May 12, 1906. Deceased had a 
keen appreciation for Daffodils. He deprecated 
mere size in flowers, and at all times encouraged 
an appreciation for " balance " or symmetry. If, 
he said, a flower first appealed to the observer by 
reason of an extra large perianth, or an unusually 
and disproportionatelv long trumpet, such a flower 
was not all it should be. Neither this nor that 
special feature should be unduly prominent. A 
big trumpet must be "balanced" by a large 
perianth, and so on. Mr. Bourne was the author 
of The Book of the Daffoiil, published by Mr. John 
Lane. He will be much missed by a large number 
of horticultural friends. 



William OReilly — We learn through the 
courtesy of Prof. Sargent of the death of this well- 
known British gardenec. at Parque Cousino, Lota, 
Chili. Deceased succumbed to an attack of 
apoplexy on January 7. The late Mr. O'Reilly 
was an excellent cultivator, and he made the 
Cousino Garden at Lota one of the most inter- 
esting gardens in the world. Most horticul- 
tural visitors to Chili knew the gardens and its late 
gardener, who is especially mentioned in Ball's 
Notes of a Naturalist in South America, wherein the 
author states that deceased came from Wexford, 
in Ireland, and that he received training in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. Ball further says : ** 1 leit 
the Parque at Lota with my memory full of the 
pictures of a spot which, along with Mr. Cooke's 
famous garden at Montserrat, near Cintra, and 
that of M. Landon, in the Oasis of Biskra, I count 
as the most beautiful garden that I have yet seen." 

iIbssb Lbb. — In the American horticultural 
Press we note the death of Jesse Lee. at Marshall, 
Mich., U.S.A., on Saturday, March 80. after an 
illness of three weeks. The deceased was nearly 
85 years old, and his demise was due to his ad- 
vanced years. He had lived at Marshall 47 years, 
having emigrated directly from Kent, his native 
county. 

Dr. Robert Barnbs, M.D.— The death of 
Dr. Barnes, at Bemersmede, Eastbourne, at the 
age of 90 years, is announced in The Times. 
Deceased's father was Philip Barnes, of Nor- 
wich, who, in conjunction with James De Caile 
Sowerby, founded the Royal Botanical Gardens 
in Regent's Park. At the time of his death de- 
ceased was one of the oldest Fellows of the 
Linnean Society. 



THE WEATHER. 

Tbb Following Summary Record of the 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending Majr 11, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The wuUhtr wai generally cloudy or overcast, bat very 
considerable intervals of sunshine were experienced in the 
south and east of Enj^land. Falls of rain were rather 
frequent in most districts, and thunderstorms occurred at 
times in several English and Scottish districts. A thunder- 
storm also passed over Dublin on Monday. 

The temperature was below the average in Ireland S. and 
the Channel Islands, above it elsewhere, the excess amount- 
ing to 4*6^ in the Midland Coundes, and about 6" in England 
E. and N.B. As a eeneral rule the highest of the maxima 
were recorded on tne 11th. In England E. (at Hillincton) 
the diermometer rose to 80^ and in Ensland N.E. to 79*^ : in 
Scotland K. the highest reading was 66" and in Ireland 68''. 
The lowest of the minima, which, were mostly recorded on 
the 6th, ranged from 87* in Scotland E. and fflr in England 
E. and in Ireland, to 88*> in Scotland W. and to 44" in the 
Channel Islands. 

The mean temperature of the sea, —There was a verr general 
increase in the warmth of the water on ail parts of toe coast, 
amounting in many places to more than l**. The actual 
values ranged from 61*6** at Newquay and 60i>^ at Seafield 
to 46^ or rather less on most parts ot our north and north- 
east coasts, and to 44'* at Wick. 

The rain/alt exceeded the average except in Scotland E. 
and Englamd E. and N.E. ; in the western districts the 
excess was large. 

The brigJU sunshine was just eoual .to the average in 
England S., and above it in England E. ; elsewhere, however, 
there was a deficiency. The percentage of the possible 
duration ranged from 68 in England £. and 46 in England S. 
to 94 in Scotland W., and to 21 in England S.W. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Wuk endintc May 18, 
Exceptionally warm and very vi^— Throughout the last ten 
days the temperature has continued very warm, both during 
the daytime and at night. On the two warmest Hays, which 
occurred during the past week, the highest readings in the 
thermometer screen were respectively 76*' and 78*. Both of 
these readings are the highest as yet recorded here this year, 
and also higher than any previously recorded so earlv in 
May. During the past week the thermometer exposed on 
the lawn never feu lower than 88". This is a very high 
extreme minimum for the week, which includes the almost 
constantly recurring cold period in May, lasting from the 9th 
to the 14th. At 8 feet deep the ground is now 8** warmer, 
and at 1 foot deep 1^ warmer, than is seasonable. In 
the middle of the week the reading at the latter depth 
was as much as 6" warmer than the average. Ridn teU 
on five days, to the total depth of 1^ inch, making this 
the wettest week since the last week in December, or for 
four and a half months. On the wettest day nearly three 
quarters of an inch of rain was deposited, which is the 
heaviest fall in any one day since November 6 last, or for 
more than six months. During the wask 1{ gallon of rain 
water has passed through the percolation gauge on which 
shori grass is growing, and 81 gallons throiiu^ tne bare soil 
gauge. The sun shone on an average for 6f hours a day. or 
for naif an hour a day in excess of a seasonable duration. 
On the first two days of the week the winds were rather high, 
but since then light airs have prevailed. There was again 
about a seasonable amount of moisture in the air at 8 p.m. 
A selected Horse^hestnut tree came firM into flower in my 

Sarden on the 10th, or three days earlier than its average 
ate in the previous 16 years, and a fortnight earlier than 
last year. £. J/., Berkhamsted, May 15, 1907. 
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^nlUSTUENT OF A SUNDIAL : W. G. S. Vou do 
not say what kind of sundial you propose to 
erect — whether one of the horizontal type, 
9DCh as is usually put on a pedestal in a 
garden, or a vettical dial lo be attached lo a 
wall, or an equatorial, dial, which is diS«r«nt 
again from either. Assuming, 'however, that 
you contemplate erecting a hoiiioptal dial, 
there is no de&nite Tenglh foi the gnomon, b\it 
for a 12-inch dial, one of S inches long with 
a base of 4 inches would be appropriate. The 
base mast be set perjeclly horiiont.-il, and it 
is important that the gnomon should make an 
angle with the base, and with the horizon, 
equal to the latitude of the place at which 
it is erected, and for Wotcester Park this will 
be 61^ degrees. To 'mark off the position of 
the figures it is best to proceed as follows: — 
First attach the gnomon firmly to the dial \ 
then set the dial in position on the pedestal 
with the gnomon accurately in the meridian. 
To do this a .cqpipass m^y be used ^'correcting 
it, of course, for- magnetic variation ; but a 
better way is to get correct Greenwich tdine 
from a post office (where at 10 o'clock a.m. 
they get a time signal frod Greenwich), and 
set your watch to it. .Then by subtracting one 
minute for the difference in longitude between 
Greenwich and Worcester Parii you will get th« 
local mean lime for the latter place, and by 
adding lo this local mean time four minutes 
for the equation of time, you will have the time 
at w^iich the sun is in the meridian, and the 
dial must then be turned until the shadow of 
the gnomon falls in tha saoie vertical plane as 
the gnomon itself. This will give the noan 
line, which it is most important lo get accu- 
rately.' 'The position of ttie other lines tnay 
then be marked by noting the position of the 
shadow at intervals of one hour, or half hour, 
after noon ; and the hours before noon can 
be marked similarly next morning by noting 
the position of Ihe shadow at precisely 8, 9, 
10, and 11 o'clock. The correctinn w« have 
given for the equation of time will berve till 
(say) May 26, after which date ii will require 
to be modified in accordance with the change 
in ih« equation of time, as shown in Whita- 
ket's or any similar almftnac. 

Ants in Greenhodsbs : A, D. If you can trace 
the haunts of these pests in the soil, they can be 
easily eilerminated by pouring weak carbolic 
acid, bisulphide of cal-bon, or even boiling 
water, downtheir burrows. Should you not be 
able to trace them to their home, spread 
Baltikinrain Ant Killer in their paths, but 
remember this and the acid and Usulphide of 
carbon are most deadly poisons, and adopt pre- 
cautions accordingly. 



■eof unslaked lin 

sulphur in the proportion olone pari of Ihe lime 
to two puts of sulphur As the insects are now 
migrating from bud to bud no time should be 
lost in making ibe application. See details of 
Mr. Collinge's Ireatmeol in our issue for 
January 26, 1907. p. S6. 

Book on Floral Design : /. W, and others. 
The book on riorat Design, by W. D. Will- 
shire, of which a notice appeared in out last 
issue (p. 901), can be obtained from out 
publishmg department, price Is. IJd. free by 

Cabnation Diseaskd : /. S. H. We find no 
fungus present. The plant has rotted at the 
stem near the base, and few roots appear to 



have developed or they have been killed. 
This suggests something wrong with the soil- 
Di^ontinue the use^ of manures, and see that 
the plants receive e'ltra care in the matter of 



Grapbs: F. C. S , Lincolx. The injury is caused 
by Gloeospoiium ampelophagum. Sprinkle the 
branches when damp with a mixture of one part 
powdered quick-lime and two parts flowers of 
sulphur. Remove all diseased fmit and leaves. 

HippeasTRDH Flowers Fading: A. T. The 
Hippeastmmi should last at least a fortnight 
in bloom. Probably the house in which you 
keep Ihem is too warm, and not sufficiently 
ventilated. Remove the plants to a cooler. 
better ventilated house just before the flowers 

Insects on Febks, &c. : 7f. P. 
weevils. Trap them with sli< 
Potato. They can also be killed in their 
haunts hy carbon bi-sulphide poured down 
their burrows. 



The pest! 
s of Carr< 



Kainit as a Manuke : /. S. M. This for 
general purposes is the cheapest and most 
economical potash manure to use. The best 
time to use it is during the winter, but it 
can be applied at any time to growing crops. 
Apply half a pound or less to every square 

' Market Prices, &c. : G. B. Either TI14 Fruil, 
Flowir and Vigilablt Tradn' humai: 139-1*0. 
Salisbury Court. Fleet Street, E.C.or T*»Ff»i/ 
GroBWr, FmiUrir, Flaritt, and Matkit Gardimr, 
' 1. 3. 3; Salisbury Court. Fleet Street, London, 

E.C., would furnish you with the information. 
Melon Leaves : W. W. We find no trace of 
disease. The leaves appear to be injured 
from some check ; you will see that the 
youngest tissue around the margins has been 
injured the most. Strong fumigations or 
ayringings of insecticide would cause such 

Mice Iniuring Strawberries: E. N. As you 
have proved traps to be useless for ridding your 
land of mice and voles, the allematii-e is 10 em- 
ploy poison, but do not delay in putting it about. 
for later when the fruits are ripe, poisoned mice 
would be very objectionable near them, and there 
would be also the danger of the mice eating the 
fruits immediately after consuming the poison. 
We should think the " Liverpool Virus " would 
be useful for the purpose. 

Nakbs op Flowers. Fruits and Plants. — We 
oblige correiponilenls as far as 



lendy c 



ur duty ti 
outlay, b 



«kly is 



organise the preparation , . . ._ 

encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper, Correspouctenls should never send more 
than ail plants or fruits at one time : Ihey should be 
very careful lo pack andlnbel them properly, to give 
every informaUon as to the county the fruits are 
nearly ripe, specip 



I the 



r the 



By 



neglecting these precauti 

greatly to oui Isbcur, and run Ihe risk ol 

not anitBtrtd in out isiU4 art rtqniitid ia 
bt 10 good 11 la consult tht follewinf namblri. 
Fruits : fV. G. Gough. Winter Pearmain. 
Plants : C. S. The Marattia is M. podolepis. 
Sturm, which is sufficiently distinct lor garden 
purposes from M. ciculxfolia, with which it is 
united in Hooker and Baker's Synopsis Filicum. 
where a wide view of species is taken. It is not 
M. attenuata.— r. R. Eiochorda grandiflora.— 
Finchlty. Oncidium Cicsium,— fr. B. .H. Odon- 
loglossum Iriumphans, but of a rather peculiar 
shade of colour, — T. £. G. ^eris smensis; 
remove the plant to a cooler house. The Orchid 
appears to be O, maculata. but without foliage 
it is difficult to name correctly. The insect next 
week. — A. C. M. The climber is Stauntonia 
hesaphylla; the yellow flower Arnebiaechiodes. 
H. U. 1, Callicarpa purpurea; 3, Prunus 
Padus: 3. Metrosideros floribunda; 1. Abu- 
tilon megapolamicum — IV. 5., Hants. 1. Cercis 
Siliquastrum (Judas Tree) ; 3, Prunus sinensis 
flore pleno: 3. Eibes aureum ; *. Colutea 
arborescens; 6, Tiarella cordifolia: 6. Prunus 



Padua— £. C. 1, Euphorbia Lalbytus; % 
Maurandya Barclayana; 3. Akebia quinala: 
4, Spirxa Tbunbergii. G. L. F. Daphne col- 
liiia.— .1. fV.G. 1, Lyciumsiccnse; S, Gen- 
tiana vema. Thanks for one shilling (for 
R.G.O.F. Bqx).— W. B. Odontoglosaum Iri- 
umphans of peculiar marking. — V. I. I. 1, 
Oncidium Barcodes : 2, Plearothallis omata ; 3. 
Stelis micraniha ; 4. Masdevallia Simula ; S, 
Oncidium cheirophoram ; 6, Odontoglossnm 
blandum— £, B. Helxine Soleiiiolii.— U. W. 
Please send a better specimen. 
Peach Tries Dbcaving : C. /. H. The injury 
is caused by a fungus [Botryiis], which com- 
monly attacks impnfectly -ripen ad wood, 01 
young shoots that have suffered a chill. All 
diseased shoots should be cut off and. burned, 
otherwise the disease will spread. After 
pruning spray the trees with a lose-ted solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash dissolved in 

Planting op Flower Beds : A Riadir. As your 
flower beds are situated in front of the honse 
and are surrounded by plenty of gr«m, bright 

lulours may be used without any danger of 
producing gaudiness. 'We have prepared a 
colour scheme of red, pink, and yellow. It is 
so near the planting season that it would be 
useless to suggest the use of any plants other than 
those which may be readily purchased. Your 
beds are of a formal character, and the plant- 
ing of Nos. 1 and 6 should be of similar cam- 
position, and Nos. 3 and 4 should also be planted 
alike, or nearly so. In the first-oamed pair. 
plant a specimen of Greyillea robusta (afoul 
a foot to 18 inches high) a foot inwards from 
each point of the beds; plant th»bed with good 
single- flowered tuberous Begonias edged with a 
ban(] of Gazania splendens. For Nos. 3 and 4, 
along the centre at equal distances, plant three 
fair-sized Cordyline australis {otl<-a sold as 
Dracxnaindivisa). Select a few plants of Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium Mdme. Cronsse. or any 
similar pink lariety.about 9 to 19 inches, trai«d 
lo upright stakes, and place one plant between 
each Cordyline and outside ibe two end plants. 
PlanI at one foot froift the edge a row of the 
same variety along each side of these beds. 
pulling the plants at 3 feet apart. Edge ihem with 
a good tricoloured Pelargonium, such as Hn. 
Henry Cox or Mrs, Pollock, and fill in the rest 
of the bed with a good red-flowered beddisK 
Pelargonium such as' Paul Crampel or King 
Edward VII, No. 3 should have a good plant 
of any red-flowered Canna in ih; centre, edged 
with dwarf rose -coloured Begonia semperflorens, 
and filling up with Calceolaria amplexicauhi. 
This combination, with care and attention in tbe 
matters of watering and manuring later oa. 
should give you a good display of flowers until 
late in the autumn. The pink l\y-leaved Pelar- 
goniums should be kept hghtly lied in the sha^ 
of small pillars, and Ihe tri-colourvd varieties 
should be kept free of flowers. 

Roses Failing to Grow : A.T, It is probable 
that the plants being very much dried whan you 
received them have died almost lo the roots. 
It would be as well to cut the tops back. 
keeping the soil only just moist until the roots 
become active. The address you refer tosbould. 
be Rio de Janeiro not San Domingo. 

" Sea kale " Beetroot: Cook. The full-grosn 
leaves may be cut' from ibe growing plant, and. 
after being cleansed in Iwo or three waters. 
plunged into slightly salted water alter bringing 
it to the boiling point. The lime required is 
from IS to 30 minutes. Another method con- 
sists in cutting the midribs of a number of Ibe 
leaves, cleansing and shortening them 106-6 io,, 
afterwards tying them in bundles of SO as is done 
with Asparagus. This latter is Ihe belter way, 
as the nba require more cooking than the thin 
part of the leaf. Like Seakale and Asparagus, tkis 
vegetable may be served with butter sauce, &c. 

COMHUIIICATJOIIB RSCBIVSD.— T. B.— A. H.— A. C. C.-J. S. 
— H. & Son-E. G.— Pbolognphi trom W. M,, ]. U^ 
W, B. H.. R. I. L., and W. M. W.— W. M.—W. C- 
L. E, W.-J. B,— L. Gemil (BnnKli)— F. J. Chillanten- 
H. N.-H.W.W.— SuiMi Amaleoi— RohI Meteoniln^ 
Soc.— A, R.A,— W. W,-R. S.-W.H. W— SiwieerT.- 
SoulhBailemAnicaltanlCollege— J. L.-A.S.— W.J.B. 
-Atlwnod snd BiaMid-W. *. P.— W. H.-F. M.- 
W.I. R.-A. W. W.-H. G.— W.D. T.-CoDttanl VaAa- 
W. G. S.— Unnean Sociify-C. Harding— D.M.-I.D-C 
— F. G.T,— I. R. I.— A. D.W.— R. S. L,— W, D,-F. W.- 
J. C.-E. J. W.-R. 1. L.-J. Udile. 
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passed to his son, whence, he dying without 
heir, his mother, the sole executrix, came 
into possession of them. Soon afterwards 
she offered them to Sir Joseph Banks, then 
scientiBc adviser to George HI., but, for 
some reason or other, Banks did not secure 
them (or the nation. At that time a young 
Norwich doctor called on Sir Joseph, teUing 
him that he had taken much interest in 
botany and that he would like to do some- 
thing for the science. Banks then spoke to 
this young well-tchdo gentleman about the 
offer or Linnaeus' collection, and he (the late 
Sir James Smith), after consultation with his 
father, bought the whole of the collections, 
books, manuscripts and the world's greatest 
herbarium for a very low sum. 

This put Sir James at onee into a prominent 
position in the world of botanists, and a few 



THE 

"UNN^US" BICENTENARY, 

DURING the present week the attention 
of botanists has been directed to 
Sweden, in which country Linnfeus 
was bom on May a3rd, 1707. The botanical 
world everywhere has actively celebrated the 
bn»ntenary of the great botanist's birthday. 
The University al Upsala has headed all such 
celebrations, it being the University where 
Liniweufi occupied the first chair of botany. 
It is said that his ancestors took their sur- 
name from a large lime tree or Linden, grow- 
ing in the garden of Linnaeus' birthplace, 
>iRa«hult, in the Swedish provitice Smaland. 
Upsala, a pleasant, ancient Swedish town, is 
(ftmous for its fine caihedral, where LinnKus' 
tomb is erected, and for the Museum and 
" Linnxus " Hall, of which we reproduce an 
illustration at fig. 136. But few of Linnxus' 
wiginal specimens and papers are now con- 
tained in the hall at Upsala, and though 
Sweden may view this matter with pardon- 
able regret, yet there can be little doubt 
Ihat the collections which have found their 
*ay to this country have proved of (ar greater 
value to botanists of all nalions than would 
have been the case had they remained at 
Upsala. The storj- as to how the callcctions 
^*r came into the possession of Britain is 
interesting. After Linnseus' death they 



Upsala, which are of a very important char* 

Linnxus. or, as he was afterwards known, 
Carl von Llnn<i, showed from early childhood 
a great interest in plant and insect life, much 
to the disappointment of his father, who was 
a pastor, and wanted his son to take up theo- 
logical studies. Linn^ followed his own in- 
clinations and went to the University Lund, 
where, under great privations, he studied for 
some time, afterwards going to Upsala, 
where, at the expiration of two years, he 
was appointed assistant lecturer in botany. 

In 1733 Linn^ commenced his travels 
abroad, visiting Lapland. The results of his 
observations made during this journey were 
not published until several years later, during 
his residence in England, where he arrived 
towards 1736. Linni' visited the garden* at 



of these gentlemen met in 1778 and founded a 
society, which they called the Linni'nn 
Society. After Smith's death this S.icicly. 
which in the menntime had become an ini[Kir- 
tant institution, bought his collei'tions, and 
they are now preserved in that Siicicly's 
rooms at Burlington IIom^.. Thus the 
Linndan Society has appviiited n sptcial 
representative to attend the celebration at 
Upsala and to present its Linn(';in G<4.1 
Medal, to be held by the University of 
Upsala. Their choice has fallen upon Mr. 
Wm. Carruthers. F.R.S., who, during his 
presidency of the Society, W'as honoured by a 
mission to offer the felluwship of the Society 
to the then Crown Prince of Sweden. Mr. 
Carruthers, accompanied by the Society's 
excellent Secretary, -Mr. D.iydon Jackson, is 
at present taking part in the (ui 



Chel-ea .-ind Oxfurd, procuring Iherc many 
rare plants. He visited .M.irlyn, Rand. 
Miller, and Sir Hans Sloane. but though he 
carried a letter of intnxluction to this yrcat 
niLluralist, he was received somewhat coldly 
by him. This, however, did not diminish 
l.innc'^'.s enthusiasm for England, especially 
London. 

From England he went to Leyden, and 
afterwards travelled to .\ntwcrp. Brussels, 
Paris. &c., returning eventually to his native 
country, after an absence of cumparaiivcly 
few years fri>m Sweden. 

The number of important publications 
he i.ssued demonstrate his activity. His 
first publication was his SysUma Naturae 
0735>. followed in 17,1ft hy his Funda- 
mcnla Botanica and Hibtiotheka BotanUa. 
In 1737 appeared his famous Goicrii 
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Plantarum, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant and valuable of his works. In the 
same year appeared CoroUarium Gencrum 
Plantarum, and a book extremely rare at 
the present day, his Viridarium Cliffortia- 
num. Not until this year his Flora Lapponica 
was published; and at short intervals was 
passed through the press his Critica Bot- 
anica, which he dedicated to his friend, Prof. 
Dillenius. Other publications quickly fol- 
lowed, of which the most important are 
Hortus ClijfoTtianus and Classes Plantarum 
(1738), which practically forms the second 
part of his Fundamenta BotanUa and contains 
a careful review of all the systems of botany 
from Caesalpinus (1583) up to LJnn^'s 



and his memory will be likely to 
last as Ions' ^^ there is vegetation upon this 
globe. Not only have botanists every reason 
to revere the memory of Linnaus, but gar- 
deners also have gained much from his classi- 
fication. As long as plants are cultivated, 
and It is necessary to speak of them, and 
write of them, even so long- will some form 
of clas»fication and nomenclature be neces- 

The bi-nominal system of nomenclature 
established by Linnxus, who gave every 
plant a generic, or family name, as its first 
title, and a second or specific name to mark 
its individuality, is the mc 
system science has known. 



as in O. Hallii, bearing a great horse-sboe shaped 
blotch (the poinls at present cx^camoaally broken 
off) upon a cl«aryellou( ground. Aronnd (beap«i 
is a marginal row of spots as in O. Hallii, with its 
inward roll in the caotre. Crest a* in O. Hallii 
with fewer, shorter filaments : column white, wings 
almost ealire at edges except one thick drrhm; 
anther cap intennediate. The bulbis Sixllx} 
inches, and developed a 16-inch spike with aevca 
blooms. When a strong plant this will prove a 
fine addition to the fellow ground garden bybnds. 
O. Hallii, a* a specie*, appears as strong as O. 
Harryanum in perpetuating its characieritlics, 
undoabtedly because both of them are purer Ihin 
eitber O. criapum ot O. oobile from the abseoca 
of other species growing among them. In raising 
a race of hybrids from the " Liouel Craw^ay" 



Fig. 136.— the two-h 



IVERSARV OF LINN^US' 



own lime. There was a little longer in- 
terval before, in 1745. his Oldtidska och 
Gothlandska Rcsa appeared, which was fol- 
lowed by his Flora Suecica and Fauna Sue- 

■ During the summer of 1746 Linn^ went to 
West Gothland, and, returning in the 
autumn, published shortly afterwards his 
Weslgota Resa. At this time he came into 
possession of a valuable herbarium which 
belonged to Dr. Paul Hermann, and based 
upon this collection, he published his well- 
known Flora Zcylanica. His students' 
Materia Medica was published in (749. 

So this very active and prolific writer pub- 
lished within a few years a series of books 
which have retained their value and import- 
nnee until the present time. LinnS's labours 
were rewarded by many high honours, which 
wpre conferred upon him from many coun- 
tries ; ■ his monuments and portraits are 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 
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Tms is the first hybrid which has flowered, hav- 
ing this unique form of trinmphans as a parent. 
It is from a cross made on March 3, 1001. and the 
seedwassownonJuneSS, 1903; the plant bloomed 
on May 16, 1907, upon the fourth bulb. The 
bulbs are intermediate between the parents in 
habit, and the leaves are similar to those of 
O. Hallii. The spike is more likethatof O. irium- 
phans. The flowers are of circular form with a 
rich yellow ground colour. The sepals have three 
rows of brown blotches as in O. Hallii, and the 
petals are marked by numerous spots arranged 
in a cluster all over the base, separaled (rem the 
outer blotch as in O. triumpbans : the edges 
are denticulate. Lip of the same form as in the 
male parent, the shoulders being a little recurved 



EUM AMD "LINN«lls" HALl. AT UPSALA, 

variety of O, Iriumphani I shall be able to cm- 
clusively prove the influence oC a marvellous fonn, 
ai compared to that of an ordinary one. upon lis 
progeny. Dc B. Crawihtty, May 20, 1907. 

A beurr6 diel pear trained 

AS A BUSH. 

At fig. 137 we have reproduced a photograph, 
kindly sent us by Mr. J, Udale, showing a plant 
of Beurr^ Diel Pear, which has been cultivated 
in the bush form. The photograph was taken 
several weeks ago in the experimental gardens at 
Droitwich, Worcestershire, and the subject illus- 
trated is not without interest in the light of the 
discussion that is taking place in these pages 
upon the question of pruning fruit trees. Me 
bilieve the specimen now presented has been 
brought into its present condition by the piac 
tice of a moderate amount of pruning, and the 
' shape of the specimen and prolusion of Hover 
it bole 3ie cettainly satisfactory. 
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VEBETABLES. 

BOLTING AND NON-BOLTING 
CABBAGES. 
Dnis'C Ibe pan ie« weeks compUinls, sucb as 
were heard two or three years ago, have again 
been made of the erratic habits of autumn-sown 
and planted Cabbages. In some cases many 
from one batch have started to flower prema. 
turely, whilst in otheia very few or none have 
so bolted. Why, under similar conditions, some 
thus bolt and others do not, presents a problem 
that Cabbage growers would gladly have solved. 
Some light has been thrown on the matter in 
two private gardens in Middlesex. In one case 
« good bteadth of Cabbage plants raised from 



Some two ot three years since, Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, Reading, made, in the early autumn, 
sowings of many well-known varieties of Cab- 
bages, and they transplanted seedlings from each 
slock. Each variety was treated alike, and their 
habits noted in the spring. The results were 
published in the Gardeners' Chronicle, June 
10, 1905, p. 354, and they showed t)iBt 
the primary cause of premature bolting 
was unfitness of the special variety for 
autumn sowing, although it may possess special 
and distinctive irerit when sown in the spring. 
The some nursery firm have, during the past and 
the present years, been conducting similar trials, 
but on a larger scale. Many thousands of seed- 
ling Cabbages were transplanted from a sowing 



far too late for spring Cabbages, and sowings 
were made of seed about the middle of Septem- 
ber, the plants remaining in the seed beds and 
planted out in March, many of the large sum- 
mer section which habitually boH if grown ear- 
lier would then do so but very slightly. Cab- 
bages, however, in June and July, have little at- 
traction compared with the small, firm heatti 
obtainable in the month of April. Of the forty 
vaJieties thus tested at Reading, the few abso- 
lutely reliable non-bolters ate "April," repre- 
sented by several hundred of plants, every one 
having a perfect, firm, white heart ; Flower of 
Spring, having leafage and hearts a little larger 
than " April," follows ijuickly, and is a perfect 
non-bolting stock. 

Favourite, a variety equally useful for autumn 
as for spring sowing, is a capital succession Cab. 
bage ; then comes Early Market, Kllam's Early, 
Imperial, and Early Oflenham. These are all 
reliable stocks, and the plants do not bolt. A 
former favourite, small, early Cabbage, Little 
Gem, seems quite left behind in earliiiess and 
quality of strain. This illustrates how much 
may be accomplished in the improvement of 
stocks or varieties by selection, a practice that is 
far safer with the Cabbage tribe than is inter- 
crossing. Persistent selection has resulted in get- 
ting these early and reliabte varieties, and selec- 
tion still goes on at Reading, for any plant which 
seems to show advance is marked and induced 
to flower and seed in due courae. Such fine old 
varieties, so admirable lor spring sowing, as 
Early York, Sugar Loaf, Nonpareil, All-Heart, 
Heartwelt Marrow, Emperor (of the Oflenham 
type). Main Crop, Matchless, Defiance, Early 
Kainham, St. John's Day, Christmas Drambead, 
Winning Stock, the Coleworts, Blood Red, and 
several others gave from 10 to 60 per cent, 
bolters ) indeed, some, auch as the Red Cab- 
bages and Coleworts, bad not one that showed 
true character. Most gardeners know that no 
plants are more difficult to keep absolutely true 
to character than are the members of the Bras- 
sica family. Coarse plants, when found in the 
aeed beds, of recognised non-bolting slocks, 
should be pulled up and thrown aside. Il is 
well to understand that in all stocks, and especi- 
ally in those that are highly bred, there is a 
natural tendency to precocity at flowering. 
A. D. 



home- saved seed of reputed varieties gave 
from 60 to 70 per cent. 'bolters. The assumption 
was thai, as all the plants prematurely flowering 
showed coarse growth, the seed-bearing plants 
had been, through the agency of bees or the 
wind, impregnated with pollen from other 
varieties. It was specially interesting to note 
that a second planting from the same seed-bed 
gave not a single bolter. The inference is that 
when plants of a coarse or generally strong 
growth are found in a seed. bed Ihese are the 
result of cross-hieeding, and will flower pre- 
maturely, therefoie ihey should be destroyed and 
not planted. In the second case a variety of 
high northern reputation gave 16 per cent, 
"bolters,"' and every one o( these plants was 
<:oBrse in growth. Here again, a second planting 
gave no boilers. Po.ssibly il may be said that 
the earlier planting conduced to the boiling, but 
if that were so, not 15 per cent, but all the plants 
would have run to flower. 



IF BGITRRB DIEL PEAR. 

».) 

made on August 10 of forty types or varieties — 
not an eiceplionally early date, and the trans- 
planting of the seedlings was done on October 
3. Another interesting feature of the trial was 
the observance of the eflects of age of seed in the 
matter o( bolting. Seeds of three, four, and 
Ave successive years' saving were sown and 
plants from each sowing were planted 
side by side. No differences were noticed 
in the matter of premature flowering, conclusive 
proof that age of seed has no effect in this direc- 
tion. The primary object ot August-sawing and 
early autumn -plan ling of Cabbages is to secure 
hearts, Arm, and fit for cutting several weeks 
prior to the lime when Whitsuntide Cabbages are 
ready. For that purpose there has been bred a 
race of small -hearling but very precocious varie- 
ties, which, planted rather closely together on 
good soil, produce their small, white and firm 
heads early in April and onward. Were it de- 
sirable to obtain larger heads in June, obviously 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM CARLESII. 

Ot recently introduced shrob.'i this promises to 
prove one of the best. Figures of the plant 
have appeared in Japanese plant catalogues and 
other publications, bul it is only within the last 
twelve months that it has flowered in this coun- 
try. In 1902 a small plant was received at Kew ; 
this blossomed for the first time in the spring of 
1806, and il is now, with one of its progeny, 
flowering again. V. Carlesii is a native of Corea 
and is quite distinct in general appearance from 
any other cultivated species. The largest -plants 
at Kew ore from 1^ to 2 feet in height, and the 
same measurement across. The leaves are more 
or less ovate, 2 inches or more long, with rather 
conspicuously -toothed margins and covered on 
both surfaces with a soft pubescence. The 
flowers develop during May ; they are thick in 
texture, one-third of an inch across, white on 
their inner surface and pink on the outer. The 
inflorescence is fat, 2 lo S inches in diameter, 
and it hears A strong resemblance to some species 
of Rondeletia. The flowers have a delicious 
perfume. 

Experience seems to show that the species 
is capable of withstanding any ordinary 
winter without injury, for entirely tin- 
protected plants in (he open withstood the 
severity of the past winter without injury. It 
has been found to thrive best at Kew in tight 
loam intermixed with a little peat. Cuttings 
root readily in the summer, but they are slow of 
growth (or the first two or three years. W. D. 
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THE TRILLIUMS. 

The Trilliums, a small group of American 
woodland plants, are almost solely represented 
in gaidens by the popular T. grandiflorum, the 
other species being badly neglected as garden 
plants, despite the fact that many are showy 
subjects, others are sweetly scented, and all 
possess some desirable attributes. The Trilliums 
are very hardy and will thrive splendidly in a 
rooting medium of peat, leaf>soil, and sand, or 
the sweepings of country roadsides after it has 
been stacked for the purpose of killing weeds. 
They should be placed in the coolest position 
the garden affords, and be protected from 
searching winds in March 

With the exception of T, petiolatum, which is 
scarcely worth growing, and T. Smallii, a new 
species (?) from Japan that I have not suc- 
ceeded in flowering, all the species I am 
acquainted with are desirable subjects for 
the rock garden, bog garden, or the informal 
garden in which water is introduced, or in 
which cool sites could be made for their recep- 
tion. It is astonishing what a wealth of flower 
and foliage Trilliums produce in a cool, rich soil, 
and once vyell provided for, they will outlive the 
planter if occasionally top-dressed and not other- 
wise disturbed. Shade is desirable where there 
is lack of moisture, and not otherwise. 

Species and Varieties. 

T. cernuum is a pretty nodding species whose 
petals are white and measure an inch across, 
the flower be^ng very fragrant. In all other 
respects it is a tall, lax T. grandiflorum, and 
inferior to that species as a garden plant. 

T. ERECTUM has dark green foliage, purplish 
stems, and reddish-purple flowers, whose petals 
are 2 inches across. It exceeds a foot in height 
when well grown. As a garden plant it is sur- 
passed by its variety album, a very pretty plant 
whose petals are white, tinted with olive, and 
with a Hvid red-coloured throat. T. erectum 
is dull in colour and suggestive of an Aroid in 
its petals and scent, but the vanety album is 
showy and refined. In the West of England and 
Scotland many old-established clumps of the 
white erectum grow out of recognition, yielding 
flowers as large as those of T. grandiflorum on 
stems 2 feet high. 

T. ERYTHROCARPUM is an exquisite little plant 
that everyone admires. It has attractively 
spotted ovate leaves in the usual triple arrange- 
ment, and showy white flowers that are heavily 
blotched with crimson at the throat. It is a 
little difficult to manage, and it enjoys a drier 
condition of soil than the others. When it has 
been established for three years it makes healthy 
clumps 18 inches high, and produces numbers 
of its solitary inflorescenes. 

T. GRANDIFLORUM is probably known to every 
gardener. It throws up clusters of pale green 
leaves that are bronze-tinted when young, each 
stem bearing a lonely, nodding, white flower 
measuring 4 inches across the perianth. As the 
flower ages a slight suflusion of pink is 
apparent, and it is at this stage markedly 
fragrant. It is an accommodating plant and 
does well in a woodland glade in which is an 
accumulation of leaf- soil, and it loves moisture 
in plenty. In cool and sheltered gardens, it 
reaches a maximum height of 3 feet in the West 
of England, but in colder counties 18 inches is 
about the average. One can do much to en- 
courage its growth by choosing for it sheltered 
corners of a rock garden, or a recess by a wood- 
land walk where winds are tempered. Few 
plants lend themselves to what is termed 
" naturalising " better than this Trillium. It 
is more refined than gaudy, and as such is to 
be welcomed amongst woodland scenery. 
Numerous geographical forms are recorded 
that differ in minor features only. The best 
and most distinct garden sport is the variety 
roseum, a lovely variation from the type and 
whose flowers open a blush-pink, deepening in 
tint to rose ere they fade. I once grew a 
collected form of T. grandiflorum that showed 



hybridity with T. stylosum : it was midway in 
structural and colour details between the two 
species, but it died after flowering, as the result 
of injury by eel-worm. T. grandiflorum and T. 
stylosum are found together in some districts. 

T. NiVALE. — This is in appearance a diminu- 
tive T. grandiflorum, and it flowers as early as 
March in the vicinity of London. It has short, 
pure white petals that are lance-shaped and \\ 
inches in length. The leaves are ovate, barely 
raised above the soil, and spotted with purple. 
The species is adapted to tjie rock garden, where 
wind -shelter can be given to it early in the year, 
and its low habit will accord with its surround- 
ings. It will grow in any soil and does not 
require the amount of moisture necessary to 
most of the other species. 

T. OVATUM is a dwarf and distinct plant whose 
three leaves form a complete circle around the 
stem, and they are produced but an inch or two 
above the soil. The flower is stout and 
but little raised above the leafy verticil. The 
petals are I^ inch in length, pure white when 
they first expand, developing a tint of wine-red 
with age, particularly at the base. Its greatest 
value is in the rock garden, and it should have 
the shelter of a boulder for its earliest flowers. 

T, RECURVATUM. — ^This is a singular species, 
and one whose flowers and leaves are remark- 
ably curved and urdulating. It grows to a 
height of 18 inches, and develops lax, blistered, 
wavy leaves that are marbled with pale purple 
on a dark green ground colour, and purplish foot- 
stalks. The flowers are raised above the leafy 
verticil as in T. grandiflorum. The petals are 
crimped, much recurved, 3 inches long, lance- 
shaped, the n'argins incurve, and they are 
coloured a ruddy purple, against which the 
chrome-yellow anthers appear in vivid contrast. 
The flower is sweetly scented when it first opens, 
but later is suggestive of Arum dracimculus. It 
is a plant of curious appearance, and there is a 
rugged disproportion of its parts that add to its 
grotesqueness. Nevertheless, it is an attractive 
species. 

T. SESSILE is a quaint-looking plant, whose 
varieties alone are possessed of real decorative 
value. The type has broadly ovate leaves in 
the usual verticil of three, and the foliage is 
coloured sage-green, with numerous paler green, 
and purple spots. The flowers are literally 
composed of three chocolate-tinted straps that 
arise from the centre of the leafy verticil, which 
is 5 or 6 inches in height. The inflorescence 
does not possess much beauty, but the flowers 
diffuse a delicious fragrance that recalls the 
odour of Magnolia CandoUei in the Palm House 
at Kew. 

The variety T. s. californicum has leaves 
spotted as in the type, and white flowers that are 
claret tinted in their lower halves. Here again a 
rich fragrance is diffused for weeks around the 
flowering plant. This variety is very vigorous 
in habit, and in favoured localities will form 
a thicket 2 feet through and 3 feet in height, 
every stem supporting its cluster of leaf and 
flower. The petals remain for a long time on 
the plant. Another variety, T. s. album, has 
spotless green leaves and broad petaled flowers 
with a suflusion of yellow at the base of each 
petal. It is a very desirable plant. T. sessile 
and its varieties flourish in a bog or marsh. 

T. STYLOSUM will grow wherever T. grandi- 
florum thrives, and it has almost equal orna- 
mental value. The flowers, however, are not so 
large as in that species, the petals being narrower 
and reflexed, but there is charm in a thriving 
colony of T. stylosum. Its leafage is bronze- 
tinted when young, becoming dark green with 
age. The flowers are rose-pink in the majority 
of cases, but the colour varies considerably. 
All are beautiful, but all are not alike. I well 
remember T. stylosum growing in the moist 
leaf-soil of a Cornish garden. Its petals had 
broadened to such an extent that it was recog- 
nised with difficulty. On the east coast of 
these islands it rarely exceeds a foot in height, 
but on the west coast 2 feet is the minimum. 



Those persons who have moist gardens sur- 
rounded wholly or in part by woods will find 
the Trilliums tractable, easy of culture, and a 
source of much enjo3rment, but in dry or smoky 
or calcareous gardens they are *'a peck o' 
trouble" to cultivate. G, B. MalUtt. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

* Seaside Planting of Trees and Shrubs, 

By Alfred Gaut. 

No more troublesome problem confronts the 
gardener and woodman near the sea than the 
planting of the exposed positions under his care. 
We have abundant evidence of this in the num- 
ber of enquiries that reach us on this matter. 
We welcome, therefore, any contribution to our 
knowledge on the subject ; especially when it is 
by one who has had so many opportunities of 
observation, as the author of this book has had. 
Mr. Gaut has for some time been engaged in 
giving lectures and demonstrations in horticul- 
ture in (among other places) the seaside districts 
of Yorkshire. Nowhere in England, perhaps, 
are the conditions generally less favourable to 
the establishment of an arboreal vegetation than 
they are on that stormy, wind-swept coast. Suc- 
cess attained in such places may well be re- 
garded as affording a reliable guide for use in 
any other part, of the kingdom. However much 
local conditions may vary, the leading features 
of the problem are the same. 

The influence of the sea on both climate and 
vegetation is in itself a beneficent one. We see 
proofs of this in the wonderful variety of plants 
which can be grown near the coasts better than 
elsewhere in the British Isles. This, however, 
applies to the valleys and sheltered tracts. The 
problems of seaside planting really only arise 
where exposed headlands and broad, unshel- 
tered areas are in question. Even then it 
is not the sea itself, so much as the violence of 
the winds that come from it, which constitutes 
the evil. In such positions as these the essential 
thing is to plant a shelter-belt. When once a 
permanent screen has been formed, the first 
great difficulty has been overcome. Often a be- 
ginning can only be made by erecting a ** dead " 
fence of some kind — it may be of wood, or stone, 
or earth — behind which the first plantings can 
be made. The conditions then become more and 
more favourable as each successive inland belt 
is planted. 

For these reasons we are inclined to regard 
Mr. Gaut's chapter on "The first line of ex- 
posure*' as the most valuable and important in 
his book. When once vegetation has been estab- 
lished that will bear the brunt of .the storm, the 
choice of trees and shrubs to grow behind the 
protection thus afforded is much more extended. 
The list Mr. Gaut gives of such plants might, 
indeed, be almost indefinitely enlarged. Readers 
will be more interested to know what subjects 
the author recommends to plant in the " first 
line of exposure." This part of the work, which 
deals not only with the choice of trees and 
shrubs to plant, but also with such matters as 
fences, preparation of -the soil, and planting, 
makes the book of genuine value to all who have 
to confront the problem of seaside-planting. 

Mr. Gaut*s nomenclature is good and careful. 
We are gratified to see that he does not per- 
petuate the old error of calling Spruces "Abies,** 
and Silver Firs " Picea." There is only one 
error of any importance that we have noticed. 
This is in reference to the well-known Ljrcium, 
which is a most useful shrub to plant in the 
most exposed places by the sea. The author 
alludes to it as Lycium barbarum, which is 
really a native of North Africa, and, if it 
exists at all in this country, is exceedingly rare. 
The shrub to which Mr. Gaut alludes, and 
which is so frequently seen near towns on our 
coasts, is Lycium chinense. This, however, is 
not a great matter. The book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the gardener's library, and it is illus- 
trated from photographs taken by Mr. Frank 
Sutcliffe. 

* Published by George Newnes, Ltd. fCoumr; Life 
Library), pp. 101, with figs., price 6s. 
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MARKET aAROENINa. 

ASPARAGUS-CULTURE IN THE VALE 
OF EVESHAM. 
The fertile Vale of Eve^am is noted as much 
(or its Asparagus as (or its Plums, and certainly 
no crop of lecenl years has found more favour 
wilh growers than the Asparagus, It is no 
eiaggeration lo say thai the acreage around 
l^vcsham under Asparagus is five or six times as 
great as it was fifteen or twenty years ago, and 
it is no less satisfactory to record that, despite 
the increased quantity which is sent to market, 
(he price has not declined, but rather it has im- 
proved. A rough estimate by one of th« more 
prominent growers and dealers in Evesham esli- 
males the acreage now under cultivalion in Ihe 
Evesham district at from 1,500 to 2,000 acres, 
and it is certain that no district in England 
produces a finer sample. In the borough of 
Evesham itself very little is 6^'^*°' tl"* Taosl 
favoured localities being those round Badsey, 
Bretforlon and Wickhamford, where a great 
quantity of the vegetable has been planted dur- 
ing recent years. Three or four years ago Badsey 
suffered very severely from Asparagus blight, but 



The illustration at fig. 138 represents a pack- 
ing shed of a large Evesham firm, who carefully 
dispatch their Asparagus packed in cardboard 
boxes. In the tying and arranging o( th« 
" grass " women are generally employed, as 
they ar« found to be quicker with their fingers 
and their touch is lighter, a consideration when 
the delicacy o( the " buds " is considered. In 
recent years much mora care has been taken than 
lormerly in grading Asparagus for market, and 
there is a less tendency to place inferior slicks 
in the middle of the bundle. With all classes of 
produce there is a diminution of the reprehen- 
sible practice of " topping." H. 



THE PROPAGATOR. 
WARM-HOUSE PLANTS. 
In May, sowings may be made of th« seeds 
of Palms, which should have been previously 
stratified in a bed of loam placed under the 
stages or arches supporting the same in a plant 
stove. Here the seeds are brought by moisture 
and warmth to the point of germinating, and they 
will then be ready for placing in the seed pots at 
an inch or two apart, according lo size. The mix- 



FiC. 138.— ASPARAGUS-CULTURE AT EVESHAM. 

(Packing the "grass" for market.) 



this has now disappeared, the old beds where it 
was prevalent having been broken up. The land 
in these localities is for the most part a stiff, 
heavy clay, and here the beds will stand and 
bear well for as long a period as twenty years. 
Some of the land which is now carrying remu- 
nerative crops of Asparagus and Plums was a 
few years ago worth very little for ordinary 
farm purposes, and tenants could not afford to 
pay the jmall rents then charged. 

This year the persistent cold weather has 
retarded the crop greatly. The lateness of the 
crop may not, however, prove a bad thing for 
the growers, for if it developed in bulk early it 
woi:ld have to compete with the foreign article, 
wilh a consequent reduced price. Although 
most of the private consumers will have English 
Asparagus if they can get il, the hotel and res- 
taurant -keepers purchase the cheaper article, 
and, after all, these are the people who take the 
bulk of the crop. It is probably a fair computa- 
ticin 10 say that Asparagus ranging in weight 
from SJlb. to 411b. per bundle (which includes 
120 bud.i) will average all through the season as 
much as Is. 9d. per bundle. 



ture that best suits the plants coDsists of two- 
thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, and suffi- 
cient sand to afford porosity. The drainage 
material should be sufficient, but not excessive 
in quantity. The seeds of Cycads and Brome- 
liads may be sown at this time in a similar 
mixture, in pans or shallow pots, and at about 
their own depth in the soil, placing the seed 
pots, &c., in a warm pit or hotbed-frame, 
having a top heat of 70° Fahr. The spores of exotic 
Ferns may now be sown in pans or on thick tiles 
partially immersed in a pan of water, a ready 
mode of getting these eilremely minute spores 
to vegetate, and il obviates the use of the 
syringe or watering pot. which, unless used most 
carefully would wash away or displace the 
spores. Vinca rosea, V. oculata, &c., when 
raised from seeds sown in heat in May, make 
useful little subjects that flower m the autumn 
following. Cuttings of both Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima and Euphorbia jacquiniasHora may be 
inserted, the former in hard peat two pans and 
sand one part, in pots placed under bell glasses 
o: hand-lights, affording them a bottom heat of 



75° Fahr., aod top heat a few degrees higher. 
The cuttings of the species of Euphorbia make 
fine potsful if placed 10 the number of four or 
five in small 48's filled with the same kind of 
mixture, striking them in the same degree of 
heat, and affording one shift into 6 to 8-inch 
pots when well rooted. The cuttings may also 
be struck singly in SO's, and afforded a shift into 
32's later on. 

Aphelandras of species, msy be increased by 
cuttings when seeds are not employed .to 
increase the stock. The cuttings may be rooted 
at this season, similarly to Poinsettias. Growth 
having become general with Codiseuras, Ste- 
phanotis, and-Hoya, these favourite hothouse 
subjects may be increasejl by means of cuttings. 
No difficulty will be encountered in their root- 
ing if a common hotbed, with a temperature 
of 70" top heat, and of 80" bottom heat, or a 
propagating pit with a hol-water apparatus, be 
used for their reception. In the holbed-frame 
no bell glasses are required ^indeed, unless the 
moisture were wiped out of them night and 
morning they would induce decay in the cut- 
tings—but in the more airy pit or house, bell 
glassea, hand-lights, or close cases must be 
provided, 

CooL.Hocss Plants. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias may be struck on bottom 
heat in a frame or in the propagating house, 
and if the house is airtight no further covering 
is r^uited by the cuttings. 

Pelargoniums of the show and fancy sections 
can be struck in pots, singly (the beat plan] or 
to the number of four to six in 60's without 
bottom heat, if nearly matured shoots be taken. 
These and the scented -leaved species frorrf the 
Cape, when taken in a halt-ripened state, may 
bo afforded bottom heat of 70° Fahr. la the 
mature state later in the year they will not 
require other than sun-heat in their propaga. 
tion. Plants of Zonal varieties struck in this 
month are useful for successional flawerine in 
the autumn. 

Cborizemas now strike easily from half-ripened 
shoots, taken with a heel of older wood, la 
peat and sand, with a surfacing of pure sand, in 
warmth of 55° to 60° Fahr. Bell glasses should 
be used to cover the cuttings. 

Take cuttings of young shoots of both Muraltia 
and Folygala now that grcnrth is active, and see 
that each poss^ses a heel xil older wood. Re- 
move the lower leaves so far as the cuttings 
enter the soil. The rooting medium should con- 
sist of two-thirds peal and the remaining portion 
coarse, clean sand. Afford a regular d^ree of 
moisture » the soil, and let the warmth be 
from 66° to 60° Fahr. The cuttings will form 
roots in about one month from the time of tbeir 
planting. 

Onr-oj-DOOKS Subjects. 

This is the best season for taking np the 
Violets that have been grown in frames for sup- 
plying flowers, and selecting the strongest run- 
nets OT offsets for planting out for next winter 
and spring flowering. If each runner be fur- 
nished with a number of young roots, its pro- 
gress will be rapid, if proper care be taken in 
selecting the sites of the summer beds, runners 
picked off, weeds kept down, and red spider 
kept under by copious waterings and syringing 
in dry times. Rootless offsets should be saved 
if stock be required, dibbling them in in a 
shady, moist place; and, if not wanted for 
frame culture, their offsets, if any, may be left 
on the parent plants. 

The older portions of the plants that have 
borne blossoms may be thrown away, if not 
urgently wanted. Prepared young Violet plants 
■n excess of frame requirements make fine flori- 
ferous beds and lines in the vegetable garden. 

Hare species of Lilies, of which it may be 
desired to increase the number, should have the 
flower stems carefully laid on the soil and thinly 
covered with a layer of leaf.mould, peat, and 
sandi doing this when the flower buds are 
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appealing, and removing all of these that can be 
<]etected. This will cause bulbils to form in the 
axils of the lower leaves. 

Seeds. 

In prepared beds in a part of the garden 
enjoying sunshine for half of the day, seeds may 
be sown thinly and regularly broadcast, of 
Pansies, Antirrhinum, Stocks, and Wallflowers 
for spring flowering, and of many kinds of 
hardy perennials and biennials. The seeds 
will germinate more regularly if they are covered 
with rich soil, sifted over each bed or patch in 
<iuantity commensurate with the diameter of the 
seeds. This plan of seed sowing is for most 
things better than drills, hoeing-in, or.raking-in, 
as obviously the depth to which the seed is 
buried is more regular. If the weather is 
showery, the seeds will be securely covered; 
otherwise, a slight firming with the spade or a 
smooth piece of board is called for in all but 
the heaviest kinds of land. 

The seeds of the Chinese Primula may now 
be sown for early winter flowering, emploving a 
mixture of equal parts peat, leaf-mould, and 
loam, together with a moderate amount of sand. 
If new seed pans are used for this sowing, let 
them be well soaked before puttine the compost 
into them, or many seeds near the sides will, 
from alternating dryness and wetness in the 
mould, fail to grow, or put forth only a crippled 
growth. Until vegetation takes place, a warm 
bed is the best place for the seed pans, at once 
removing them to a co^l frame on the cotyledons 
-appearing above the surface. F, M, 



The Week^s Work. 

PLANTS UNDBB GLA88. 

By J. G. Westor, Gardener to H. J. Kimo, Btq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Campanula pyramidalis, — Seeds of this attrac- 
tive Campanula should now be sown in pots or 
pans of light, sandy soil, placing them in an 
atmosphere of intermediate temperature. As 
soon as the sewings are of sufficient size to be 
handled, conveniently, prick them out into pans 
or boxes, and place Uiem in a cold frame. They 
should subsequently be potted up singly. After 
they have recovered from the check caused by 
the potting process, place the plants outside on 
a bed of ashes, rc-potting them when required 
into strong, loamy soil. In winter, during 
severe weather, the plants will need the protec- 
tion afforded by a frame. Do not coddle 
them, but, unless they are wanted in flower 
early for any particular purpose, let them be 
placed outside again early in April. At the 
present time last year's seedlings will be throw- 
ing up strong flower-spikes, and they should be 
afiorded occasional top-dressings of manure, also 
plenty of water, as the pots are filled with 
roots. Secure the flower-spikes by tying them 
to stakes, as they are liable to get damaged by 
winds. Remove the plants to a position under 
glass as soon as the flowers begin to expand. 
The strain known as " compacta," raised at Syon 
House, is excellent for use in company with the 
taller-growing varieties. 

Bouvardias. — Keep the young plants growing 
in an intermediate degree of heat, pinching the 
points out of the shoots occasionally to induce 
a bushy habit, and repotting the plants, when 
necessary, into a compost consistmg of equal 
parts turfy loam and leaf soil, and some sand. 
The old plants which were cut back early in the 
spring should also be potted on, unless the 
planting-out system is practised, and this is sue- 
^:e6sful in warm localities. If the latter plan be 
preferred, select a sunny and sheltered position 
on a south border for planting early next 
month, or, better still, a frame, where the plants 
could have the benefit of the glass to give them 
a start, dispensing with the lights altogether 
when they have become established. Pinch the 
shoots once or twice, but not too late in the 
season, and syringe the plants frequently in hot 
weather. These will require to be lifted and 
potted in September., cutting round the ball 
carefully with a sharp spade about a week pre- 
vious to the lifting. After potting, water the 
plants thoroughly, and place them in a shady 
position for a few days until they have suffi- 
ciently recovered from the check, when they 
may be gradually accustomed to full sunshine 
^gain. 



General work. — Seeds for the main batches of 
Primulas and Cinerarias should now be sown in 
sandy soil, which should be moistened with 
water before sowing the seed. Place the pots in 
a cool house or frame, and keep the soil uni- 
formly damp, as dryness in the seed pan is often 
fatal to the germinating power of small seeds. 
Plants raised from the earlier sowings will now 
be ready for pricking off, after which they 
should be returned to the frames, placing them 
near to the glass and slightly shading them in 
bright weather. 

THE FLOWBB GABDEN. 

By A. C. BARf I.BTT, Gardener to Mrs. FoitD, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Bedding-out. — Before starting any work on the 
flower beds which are set in grass, let the lawn 
mower be run around them and the edges be 
clipped. Plenty of planks should be ready to 
hand in order that the grass may be preserved. 
Those beds which are occupied wiUi spring- 
flowering plants are mostly ready to be cleared. 
The Wallflowers may be consigned to the rub- 
bish heap. Such plants as Aubrietias, Arabis, 
and Alyssum saxatile, after lifting, should be 
split up into small pieces and planted in rows 
in the reserve garden. If given proper care and 
attention, they will provide good plants for use 
next autumn. Should the weather be hot and 
dry before the plants have recovered from the 
check of removal, let branches of Beech tree be 
stuck in the ground between the rows to shade 
them, and the plants be sprayed with water to- 
wards the end of hot afternoons. London Pride 
(Saxifraga umbrosa) and Primroses are amenable 
to similar treatment. Bulbs should be carefully 
lifted, bestowing especial care upon those whose 
foliage is still green, or partly so, planting them 
in a fairly sunny spot, and labelling them. Wlien 
two sets of plants follow one another in such 
quick succession as they do in the flower beds, 
deep digging is essential. As was directed in 
previous calendars, each bed will need to be 
" dressed *' according to the kind of plant that 
will be planted in it. The Wallflower is such an 
exhausting plant that the beds in which they 
have been growing should receive an extra 
amount of manure. It is an excellent practise 
to mix a good quantity of bonemeal with the top 
foot of soil just before planting is done. The 
soil should be lightly trodden and raked level. 
Should hot sunshine prevail it will be wise to 
defer planting work until three or four o*clock 
in the afternoon, and, under these conditions, it 
will do good to give the beds a good watering 
aS' each is finished, having previously cleared 
away all empty boxes or pots and made up the 
edge of the bed and swept the grass clean. As 
suggested for the reserve garden, the beds may 
be lightly shaded with tree branches. 

Annuals. — The seedlings from the first sowing 
out-of-doors are now in a fit state for thinning. 
This should be rigorouslv carried out, for it is 
better to slightly err ill allowing too much room 
than too little. After the thinning has been 
done, hoe between the rows, and if slugs are 
suspected dust the plants with soot. 

Border Carnations should be lightly tied up to 
slender stakes of a neutrAl colour. A dressing 
of any approved artificial manure will greatly 
assist flower development. 



THE HABDT FBXJIT OABDEN. 

By J. Mayme, Gardener to Lord Clintom, Bicton, 

East Devon. 

Cherries. — A minute examination should be 
made on each tree for the destructive black 
aphis, and even if none is found, it is advisable 
to give the trees a dressing with Quassia extract, 
as previously recommended for the Peach. A 
tiny black maggot also attacks the young growths 
of the Cherry, and soon cripples the points of 
the shoots, and often injures the branches that 
are required for training in as the fruit- 
bearing wood for next year. These mag- 
gots curl themselves in the leaves, and 
hand picking is the best remedy. Dis- 
budding of . the Morello, especially trained 
trees, should be practised more frequently than it 
is, as these trees produce far more shoots than 
are required, and the removal of them later in 
the summer by cutting is detrimental to the 
ripening of those shoots from which will be 
formed the bulk of next season*s crop. Shoots 
on the face of the branches and next the wall 
are those that should be first removed, retaining 



any on the sides of the froiting wood, as in the 
case of the Peach and Nectarine. The removal 
of these superfluous growths may be done as 
soon as they develop, but care must be taken 
that the young fruits are not removed with them. 
Leading shoots need no stopping, save in the 
case of those that will be cut out at the vdnter 
pruning. Any young wood approaching cross- 
ness and likely to cause weakness in other parts 
of the tree should be pinched quite early. Trees 
growing in hot, dry positions should have a layer 
of about 1^ inches of partly-decayed manure 
placed over their roots, extending it to a space 
of 4 feet or more from the stem of the tree. 
While the above remarks are intended for the 
Morello, they are, in a lesser degree, applicable 
to other Cherries. 

Mulchings. — Before appljring a mulch of any 
sort the surface soil should be lightly forked. 
Early mulchings are highly beneficial to Pears 
and Apples growing on the Quince and Paradise 
shocks respectively, and on light, hungry soils it 
would be well to cover the manure with a little 
soil so as to retain the manurial elements for as 
long a period as possible. All weeds — and there 
is a host of them this spring — must be removed 
before these manures are applied. 

Fruit prospects in this locality are particularly 
good. Peaches, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants are all carrying good 
crops of fruits, and several varieties of Pears are 
well fruited, but many of these latter fruits drop 
towards the end of May owing to the Pear midge. 
Strawberries and* Raspberries promise well. 



THE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

toy Wit;.iAM H. Homess, Gardener to C. Combe, Baq^t 
Cobbam Park, Surrey. 

Peas. — ^There have been even greater improve- 
ments made in raising new varieties of dwarf- 
growing and early-fruiting Peas, than in main- 
crop varieties, for it is only a very few j^ears 
since the early-fruiting section consisted almost 
entirely of white and round seeded varieties. 
Some of the newer varieties are approaching the 
later fruiting type very close in regard to colour, 
size, and flavour, and it is a difficult matter in- 
deed to particularise any one or two varieties. 
Little Marvel, that was sown in boxes in Nox'em- 
ber and planted out in a late Peach-house in Feb- 
ruary, is now carrying a good crop of well -filled 
pods. Our first picking was made on the 18th 
inst. Closely following is Green Gem, that was 
sown about the same time in a cold framc^ and 
these will be ready about the 28th inst.. alter 
which date the varieties already mentior4ec will 
be yielding on the outside borders. These are 
well 'backed up" by crops raised from succes- 
sional sowings, therefore a continuous supply 
will now be maintained throughout the summer. 
Continue to sow seeds of good main-crop varie- 
ties, which must soon be followed by later sorts, 
including the Gladstone, Alderman, and Auto- 
crat, the last-named Pea being a splendid main- 
crop variety for cultivation during a dry season. 

Potatos. — Old tubers are fast deteriorating in 
quality, and they should be thoroughly examined 
and picked over, rubbing off any growths they 
have made. Although this work will occupy 
much time, it is a most necessary proceeding, 
for, if allowed to make roots or top growths, the 
tubers soon get " sweet " and are unfit for cook- 
ing purposes. There must yet elapse a consider- 
able time before new Potatos will be anything 
like a general supply. A close watch must still 
be kept on Potatos pushing through the ground, 
drawing the soil up to them each day, for it is 
not yet too late in the season for frosts to injure 
them. 

Marrows. — Plants raised from seeds sown 
early in the season and that have been grown in 
heat as advised in previous calendars, should 
now be giving some returns. If the yield is not 
great, at the same time the Marrows at this time 
of the year are very useful in making a little 
change. Later plants, to provide the main sup- 
ply, should now be planted in cold frames, or 
under hand lights, on prepared beds, the bush 
form being very useful, as it can be grown in a 
more limited space. Plants of the varieties thai 
are being hardened, may also be planted in the 
open, giving them a little protection at night if 
frost appears likely to occur. 

Salads. — Frequent sowings of the various 
salads should be made, as during hot weather, 
unless plenty of water can be applied, many 
plants will " run " to seed very quickly. 
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THE OBCHID HOIJSBa 

Bj W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trkvor Lawrsncb, 

Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

CaitUyas, — Plants of Cattleya Mossiae, C. 
MendelUi, C. Schilieriana, Lselia purpurata, L. 
ten«brosa, and hybrids of these species that are 
showing their flower buds will require a little 
more water at the root until the flowers are fully 
expanded. C. Bowringiana is still dormant, but 
so soon as growth recommences the plant should 
be placed at the warmer end of the house, and 
be gradually accustomed to copious and more 
frequent supplies of water at the root. The dis- 
tinct C. Lawrenceana is also now at rest, having 
just passed out of bloom. 1 was recently 
informed by a competent authority, who has 
visited the C. Lawrenceana district on several 
occasions, that the plants grow at an altitude of 
about 3,000 feet above sea level where they are 
fully exposed to the sunshine. The temperature 
At night averages at about 60"^, and during the 
day 75°. I was advised that while the plants are 
at rest they should be placed in a warm and 
light position in the Cattleya house, and be kept 
fairly dry at the root, a slight shrivelling of the 
pseudo-bulbs doing no harm. During the grow- 
ing period a similar position in the cooler at- 
mosphere of the intermediate house will be more 
suitable. 

Thunias, — The different varieties of Thunia 
will now have their flower buds well advanced, 
and if it is desirable to propagate any of them, 
now is the best time for the operation. Take off 
the back growth^, cutting them at the joints into 
lengths of about 6 inches or 8 inches, and insert- 
ing them firmly as cuttings into well-drained 
pots, using a mixture of sphagnum-moss and 
coarse sand. Place them in a dry position on a 
shelf in the warm house,/ and spray them 
frequently with water. When the youn^ shoots 
appear grow them on as quickly as i^ssible, but 
do not disturb the plants by repotting them, until 
next spring. 

Calanthes. — Such evergreen species as C. vera- 
trifolia, C. masuca, Ac, that require repotting, 
should be attended to soon after the plants pass 
out of flower. Being strong-growing, free- 
rooting plants, they require rather large pots, 
which should be made one-third full with 
drainage material, placing over this a thin turf 
with the grass side downwards. A compost con- 
sisting of fibrous loam three-fourths and leaf soil 
one-fourth will be suitable foB* use, if some 
broken crocks and silver sand be mixed with it. 
Make this compost moderately firm about the 
roots and leave a ^ood space on the surface for 
water. For some time only small quantities will 
be needed, but as the growths develop and roots 
become numerous, the supply should be con- 
siderably increased. Place the plants in a 
shady comer of the Cattleya or intermediate 
house, and keep them down upon the stage, as 
they do not succeed so well if the foliage is near 
to the roof glass. The cooler-growing varieties 
as C. japomca, C j. alba, C. discolor, C. cit- 
rina, &c., may also be repotted at this time. 
Pot them in the same mixture and give them 
plenty of root-waterings from the time they 
commence to grow. Brown scale is sometimes 
very troublesome to these (^alanthes. The pest 
must be eradicated by timely sponging, and by 
employing the usual vaporising process. 



FBUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Albxandkr Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson PATON,Esq., 
Norwood, AUoa, Clackmannanshire. 

Thi vinery, — Black Hamburgh and Madres- 
field Court Grapes in late houses will now be 
leady for their first thinning. Begin by care- 
fully tying up the shoulders of the bunches 
with thin strips of matting, and always com- 
mence the thinning at the point of the bunch, 
and work upwards. Remove all small berries. 
Maintain a warm and humid atmosphere in the 
house at this stage of the vine's growth, and 
close the structure early in the afternoon. Damp 
the paths and the borders once in the morning 
and again in the afternoon. The night tem- 
perature should be maintained at 65° Fahr. — 
the day at SS*' Admit air early in the morning 
as soon as the temperature rises to 70°. If the 
weather is mild, allow a little air to enter 
through the top ventilators ; this will prevent 
the bunches growing too loosely, a condition of 
growth favoured by excessive heat and moisture. 
Test both the inside and the outside borders, 
and if they are dry, give a Qood soaking w»th 
warm manure water. 



Muscat Grapes, that have just finished their 
stoning, will require very careful attention, as 
they are liable to scalding at this sta^e. If the 
weather is hot, let the ventilators of 
the house be opened more freely. If 
any signs of scalding is noticed, lower 
the day temperature of the house to 80°, 
and keep the night temperature at 70° with the 
aid of the hot-water system, but close the valves 
in the morning. Open the top ventilators a 
little at night tim*, and admit air freely in the 
afternoon. Reduce the amount of moisture, for 
a high, dry temperature at night time, with a 
cooler and dry atmosphere by day, is the best 
treatment to prevent scalding. When the fruits 
of later vines, including Lady Downes, Alicante, 
and Gros Maroc, have set, the temperature of 
the house should be lowered to 65° at night and 
to 80° by day. I>amping should be resumed to 
maintain a moist atmosphere. Admit air by the 
top ventilator only, and apply the ventilation 
early in the morning. It will now be necessary to 
thin the bunches on each vine, leaving always the 
best and the largest, but preserving a few more 
than are required for the crop ; these extra 
bunches can oe removed later. Pinch and train 
in lateral shoots where space exists for them. 
Be on the watch for red spider, and should any 
be found sponge the leaves at once with soft 
soap and hot water, on both sides. Should this 
pest become in the least established, syringing 
must be resorted to every afternoon. 

Tomatos, — The different batches of these 
plants are now making good growths, whether 
planted in pots, boxes, or in borders. Stop the 
leading shoot by pinching the point out of it 
as soon as it has grown to a desired height. 
Hub out all lateral shoots as soon as tiiey 
appear. Afford manure water to any plants on 
which tho fruits are swelling. Maintain a dry, 
airy atmosphere in the houses, and admit a little 
outside air at night-time. The temperature by 
day should be 70-^ ; by night, 60° to 66°. 



PX7BLI0 PABKS AND OABDENS. 

By W. W. Pkttigrew, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

A quatic weeds. — One of the greatest difficulties 
to be faced in the proper maintenance of orna- 
mental sheets of water, is the destruction of the 
aquatic weeds with which such waters are apt 
to become overgrown. Where it is deep, littie 
trouble as a rule is experienced, but in still 
waters, such as those in lakes, ponds, and canals, 
numerous sorts of weeds will grow to the sur- 
face, even from a depth of 7 to 8 feet. Where 
lakes or ponds are used for the purpose of 
bathing, boating, fishing, or model yachting, it 
IS very essential to get rid of such plants as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton, and aquatic forms 
of Polygonum, or, at the very least, to keep 
them a ^ood distance below the surface. How 
to do this satisfactorily, and at the same time 
economically, is a question which requires much 
consideration. 

Cemented base. — ^The remedy often recom- 
mended in the case of small ponds is the con- 
struction of a concrete bottom, but even then such 
plants as Spirogyra and similar water weeds — 
which require no rooting medium — very often 
make ponds of this description quite as un- 
sightly as those which require a natural soil 
bottom. Even vascular water plants soon infest 
a pond where sediment has commenced. to col- 
lect on the cemented bottom, so that the use of 
this material cannot be regarded as a cure for 
weedy ponds. 

Use of rakes. — In large ponds and lakes, weeds 
are often destroyed by being dragged out by 
means of iron rakes used from flat-bottomed 
boats. This at l)est is a most unsatisfactory 
method of dealing with them, because a large 
percentage pass safely through the teeth of the 
rake, and are left undisturbed ; also, the stirring 
up of the mud at the bottom, which must inevit- 
ably take place in attempting to get out the 
weeds, is exceedingly detrimental — especially in 
hot weather — to such fish as trout, snould they 
be present in the water. 

Cutting with scythes. — Cutting the weeds from 
boats with scythes is another plan sometimes 
adopted, and although much cleaner than the 
*' raking-out " process, it is too tedious to be re- 
commended for general use — especially where a 
large area has to be treated. 

The best method. — The very best and cheapest 
nr.ethod of keeping down aquatic weeds with 



which I am acquainted, is one invented by a 
gentleman in the Isle of Wight. The process 
enables one to cut the weeds at a given depth 
below the surface of the water. This is effected 
by means of a semi-circular, double-edged 
knife, connected to a long iron bar and affixeo to 
the stern of a flat-bottomed boat; ^» By means 
of a handle attached to the iron bar, the knife 
i3 moved with a circular motion, aod when it 
comes in contact with the stems of the weeds, 
they are cut, and being detached from their 
roots float to the surface. The knife blade is so 
arranged that it can be lowered nearly five feet 
into the water or raised to within an inch of the 
bottom of the boat. The boat can be rowed to- 
and fro in parallel lines (similar to the method 
adopted with a mowing machine in mowing a 
lawn), and the whole area of a lake or pond may 
be cleared of weeds in a very short time. After 
*they are cut they can be collected in a barge and 
carted off to the manure heap, and when com- 
pletely rotted they will be available for use upon 
the land. 

The process is analogous to the mowing of 
grass, and, like that operation, it has to be un- 
dertaken several times during the season. As. 
soon as the temperature of the water begins to 
rise in spring, aquatic weeds commence to grow^ 
It is necessary to start cutting sufficiently early 
to keep the weeds from coming near enough to- 
the surface to interfere with any of the sports or 
pastimes for which the water may be used. 



THE APIABY. 

By Chloris. 

Queen wasps. — These undesirable insects may 
often be found in the warm quilts over the 
brood chamber, and a sharp look-out should be 
kept for them there. 

Preparing for the honey to flow. — It is the com- 
mon practice of beekeepers to put off getting 
ready until the honey flow is in full swing. Last 
year two neighbouring beekeepers, witn equal 
opportunities, may be cited as examples of pre- 
paredness and unpreparedness. The one who was 
prepared and whose colonies were not so strong,, 
got over 100 lb. of splendid honey fit for any 
show table, whilst the other got nothing, for 
there was only an early flow, the later one being 
a complete failure. How, then, can we be ready f 
Have all the shallow frames fitted up and ready 
to pop on as soon as the tops of the combs in 
the brood chamber are showing white cappings. 
If some drawn-out combs are at hand, so much 
the better. Perhaps some beekeepers may not 
use shallow frames, but it will pay them to put 
these on first, for sometimes bees will swarm,, 
sooner than work in sections. 

Preparing sections. — When this task is delayed 
until the last moment, many broken corners 
result^ and a consequent loss of temper attends 
it. Take a number of sections in the fiat and 
well wet the joints with a good supply of boil- 
ing water, piling them one on the other to make 
them retain their moisture, and when the wet- 
ting process is complete overturn the pile so 
that those first moistened may be used first. 
Whilst the corners are soaking you may, with 
great advantage, cut the foundation, which 
should be " extra thin wee<^,'* and may easily 
be done by aid of a piece of wood cut as a 
gauge. Cut full sheets, for it is no advantage 
to use starters ; much valuable time is lost, 
which would more than pay for the full sheets. 
Fold the sections quite square, for nothing looks 
worse than ill-folded sections, and let the foun. 
dation protrude half-inch above the top, if split 
top sections are favoured, and leave a space at 
the bottom to allow for stretching. The founda- 
tion should fit well at the sides and be quite 
secure at the top. If the section has no- 
" split top," a little glue will secure the wax as 
firmly as anything, but there must be neatness,, 
or the. sections will present a messy appear- 
ance, if these points are attended to, the sec- 
tions will fit well in the rack, and will be well 
filled, so that each one will weigh a full pound. 
See that the sections are pressed tightly up 
and separated by dividers. If any spaces are 
left they will be filled with propolis, and 
consequently provide more work when they are 
being prepared for sale. When putting orr 
sections, do not forget to wrao them up \\armly, 
both above and around the sides, and if a sheet 
of brown paper be placed between the quilts, u 
will aid materially in keeping up the n€cessar> 
temperature. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTISBMBNTS shonld be tent to the PUB- 
USHBR, 41, Welllnstoii 5trMt. Covent Garden. 
W.C. 

4.ettcrs for Pnbllcatioii. (u w§ll as tpedmtm and plants 
/o« naming, should bt addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, WelUnfton Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Cd^municiUtons should be wkittbm on one sidb only or 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the weeh as possible^ and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired^ the signature will not be 
printed, but hepi as a guarantu of good faith. 

special Notice to CerrespondentJ.— TA^ Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused communications or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents* 



IPPOINTIIENTS FOR THE EN8UIN6 WEEK. 



MONDAY. MAY 57— 

Annoal meeting and dinner of the Kew Guild at Holbom 
Restaurant. Dinner at 7.80 p.m. 



TUESDAY, MAY 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Sh. in the Temple Gardens, Thames 
Embankment (8 day^. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 

Annual meeting of Brit. Gard. Assoc, at Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, 7 p.m. Public Conference after 
the annual meeting. 



AVBEAOB Mbam Tbmpsratukb for the ensuing week, 
deduced from obserrations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich~66*8*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

Lonoon.— Wednesday, Hay S2 (B p.m.): Max. 44*; 
Min. 09-. 

Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— rAMn</av, May 
S8 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 90^; Temp., 61'; Weather- 
Cloudy. 

PnovwcKB.— Wednesday, May 22 (6 p.m.): Max. 58«, 
London ; Min. 46*, Scotland N. 



•ALS8 FOR THK KNSUINQ WKKK, 

TUESDAY— 

Duplicate Plants from the **Oakwood" collection of 
Orchids, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris^ at 2 JO. 

WEDNESDAY- 

140 Rare and Magnificent Orchids, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, 
B.C., by Protheroe Sc Morris, at 2. 

THURSDAY— 

600 Imported Odontoglossum crispum, 160 Hybrid 
Cyprip^iums, 60 Imported Phalanopsis, and various 
valuable Odontoglossum crispums^at 67 & 68, Cheapside, 
B.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 
Choice Ferns, Geraniums, Carnations, Begonias, Pansies 
and other plants, also Palms and Standard Ba^s, at 12 ; 
100 dwarf and rare Japanese Trees and Flowering 
Shrubs at 8, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

The Freehold Fruit Farm and Market Garden, with two 
Farmhouses, Cottage, Buildings, Greenhouses. &c., 87 
acres; Fruit in all about 185 acres, by Protheroe & 
Morris, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., at 2. 



A plant, or for the matter of that 
Adaptation, any living creature, is the result, 

as regards its form, appearance, 
and endowments, of two tendencies, the one 
which it inherits from its ancestors, the other 
consequent upon its power of adapting itself to 
the varied circumstances of the present. The 
ancestral form may have originated, and pro- 
bably did so, from like causes, but that was so 
very long ago that in practice we may disre- 
gard it. A botanist engaged in comparing and 
classifying the plants he meets with, more or 
less unconsciously places more reliance on what 
he supposes to be hereditary characters than 
he does on those which are obviously the 
result of adaptation to circumstances. The 
former are relatively permanent, the latter are 
fluctuating. The general conformation of a 
Primrose flower, for instance, was evolved so 
long ago, that despite minor variations of 
size and colour in the diflerent species, no one 
accustomed to study p'a Us has any difficulty 
in recognising the genus Primula from the 
flower. The case of the foliage is different. 
Primroses of one sort or another grow in all 
sorts of situations, in different climates, on 
different soils at varied elevations and aspects. 



Leaf action and root action, and all that is 
implied in those words, must be correspondingly 
varied and the forms of the plant and leaf 
diversified accordingly. We may note this 
by comparing the vegetation on a wind- 
swept down, in a sheltered wood, on a dry 
road-side, on a sandy dune, and in a moist 
meadow by the river. Sea-side plants afford 
marked instances of adaptation of form and 
structure to circumstances. Succulence of 
foliage is a very common attribute in such 
plants, as witness the wild Beet, the Cabbage, 
the Sea Kale, the homed Poppy (Glaucium), 
the so-called Tea tree, Lyciimi chinense, all 
of which, when growing near the sea, have 
fleshy leaves with thick rinds to prevent undue 
evaporation, and an increased amount of 
storage room for water provided for by the 
inordinate development of the cellular tissue. 
What precise part the salt plays, independently 
of other conditions, is doubtful, but evidently 
its influence is great. The illustrations (flgs. 
139 & 140) afford good examples of the effect of 
circumstances on plants. The leaf represented 




Fig. 189. — a succulent leaf of the common 
primrose. with section. 

is that of * a Primrose, growing not by a 
" river's brim," but on the shore close by the 
Corbiire lighthouse in Jersey. The Rev. H. E. 
Fox, who gathered them and sent specimens to 
Mr. F. J. H anbury, describes them as growing 
in little crannies of soil among the rocks where 
the men had doubtless planted them. There 
were several dozen plants all showing the same 
hypertrophied condition of the leaves. Some 
of the leaves were sent to us by Mr. Hanbury, 
and Mr. Chittenden was obliging enough to 
examine them microscopically for us, and to 
him we are indebted for the drawings which 
accompany this note. A section of an ordinary 
leaf is shown drawn to the same scale for the 
purposes of comparison. It will be noted that 
the wrinkled appearance of an ordinary Prim- 
rose leaf is replaced by a smooth surface, that 
the hairs which are so characteristic of a 
Primrose leaf are deficient, and that the cells 
of the substance of the leaf, whether of the 
closely set palisade variety, or the more loosely 
disposed spongy tissue, are not only increased 



in size but in numbers also. Both surfaces 
have stomata present, instead of the lower 
surface only. 

Many of our culinary vegetables have been 
derived from seaside plants, and it becomes a 
question whether the Primrose might not be 
so modified as to furnish a new vegetable for 
the table 1 Primroses are so beautiful and so 
fraught with delightful associations that we 
feel we owe them an apology for making such 
a suggestion, but they would at least serve a 
more useful purpose if they were employed in 
this way than when utilised as a badge by 
party politicians ! 



Our Supplementary Illustration.— For 

the illustration of Plagianthus Lyalli, an attrac- 
tive malvaceous shrub, w« are indebted to Earl 
Annesley, in whose grounds at Castlewellan, 
Ireland, it proves hardy, as indeed it does at 
Kew. When grown against a wall the young 
shoots are apt to get injured by sun-scorch. The 
shrub is a native of the Middle Island of New 
Zealand, and is w«ll figured in Kikk's forist 
Flora of New Zealartd (1889), p. 279, tab. cxxiiv. 
The author describes it as one of " the most 
graceful and beautiful flowering trees in the New 
Zealand flora; its large, white flowers, nearly 
an inch in diameter, are produced in vast pro- 
fusion and harmonise beautifully with the foli- 
age, which is at once soft in character and bold 
in outline." It is one of the few deciduous trees 
of the island, its foliage assuming vivid colour- 
ing in the autumn. At low levels the tree 
retains its leaves in winter. The inner bark is 
tough and net-like, whence the popular name 
of Lace Bark. It is illustrated in Earl Annes- 
LEY's work, Beautiful and Rare Trees and 
Plants, which contains seventy reproductions 
from photographs taken at Castlewellan by Lord 
AxNESLEV himself. Mr. E. G. Baker, in his 
synopsis of the Malveee in the Journal of 
Botany (1892), p, 137, refers this to Ctaya under 
the name of Gaya Lyalli, the distinction of 
the two genera being founded on the stigmas, 
which are linear in Plagianthus, but truncate or 
capitate in Gaya. 

Events of the Forthoomino Week.— 

Gardeners are about to enter on what usually 
proves to be one of the busiest weeks in the 
whole course of the horticultural year. 

On Monday evening the members of the Kew 
Guild will assemble at the Holbom Restaurant 
for their annual meeting, and this will be imme. 
diately followed by the annual dinner. The 
president at the dinner will be Mr. George 
Massee, whose work in connection with the 
fungus diseases of plants is thoroughly well 
known to the horticultural public, as well as to 
Kew men in particular. 

On Tuesday morning the " Temple '' Show of 
the RovAL Horticultural Society will be 
opened in the gardens of the Inner Temple on 
the Thames Elmbankment, and conspicuous as 
previous successes have been, the approaching 
exhibition is expected to be better and more in- 
teresting than ever. The judges of the various 
groups will commence their work of adjudication 
at 10.30 a.m., and at 11 o'clock the members 
of the Floral and Orchid Committees will 
assemble for the consideration of novelties, of 
which visitors to the *' Temple " Show have 
usually the opportunity of seeing a considerable 
number. At 12 o'clock noon a Council meeting 
will be held, and at 12.30 the exhibition will be 
open for the inspection of Fellows. It will be 
noted that the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
will not meet on this occasion. The 
"Veitchian Cup," which has already been 
awarded at three Temple Shows, is this year 
reserved for amateurs. Until the present time. 



From a photograph by Earl Atttuslty. 



PlJVGIANTHUS LyALLI, HARDY SHRUB 
FLOWEKING AT CaSTLEWELLAN. 
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it has been given in each instance to trade 
growers. We may point out in connection with 
the ** Temple " Show, that since the last one 
was held in the Temple Gardens, the L.C.C. 
electric cars have been established on the 
Embankment, and visitors will find these cars a 
convenient means of conveyance either from 
Blackfriars Bridge on the one hand, or West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges on the other hand. 
The Temple Show will remain open until 
Thursday evening. The prices of admission for 
the general public are : Tuesday, 7s, 6d ; Wed- 
nesday, 2s. 6d. ; and Thursday, Is. Gardeners 
can obtain 2s. 6d. tickets for Is., but these privi- 
lege tickets will not be issued later than May 25. 
On Wednesday, at 7 p.m., the British Gak* 
DEKERS' Association will hold its third an- 
nual meeting at the Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand (close to Temple Gardens). Mr. W. H. 
DrvERS, head gardener to His Grace the Duke 
of Rutland, at Bel voir Castle, will preside. 
After the business meeting is over, a Conference 
will be held, at which the following papers 
will be read and discussed, viz : — ** Testimo- 
nials,'* by Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of Pencarrow ; 
''Apprentices,*' by Mr. W. Dallimore, of 
Kew ; and " Examinations for Gardeners," by 
Mr. C. Foster, of Reading University, We be- 
lieve that satisfactory progress will be reported 
at this meeting. The association has more than 
1,050 members, it has accumulated a capital of 
nearly £300, and is now publishing a journal. 

In addition, "Temple** Show week will be 
taken advantage of by numerous traders and 
private collectors for the sale of duplicate and 
surplus stocks of Orchids. These sales are re- 
ferred, to in our advertising columns. 

South-eastern Aqr'ioultural College. 
— We are informed that a donation of £50 has 
been made to the College by the Goldsmiths' 
Company. In the recent examination of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution the following students qualified 
for the Professional Assodateship : — Hon. J. M. 
Campbell, R. N. Dowling, W. H. A. FitzRov 
and A. V. Spencer. The National Diploma 
in Agriculture has been obtained by A. D. 
McKinstry, and the first part of this examination 
has been passed by R. H. Carter, L. R. 
Eizaquirrb and W. N. Harvey. 

AoRiouLTURAL EouoATiON. — The Depart- 
mental Committee, of which Lord Reay is chair- 
man, held meetings on the 14th and 15th iist. 
Representatives of the Ridgmont Agricultural 
Institute, Bedford, and the University College, 
Reading, attended and gave evidence. 

Qrapt Hybrids. — These singular results of 
grafting have received additions in Crataegus- 
Mespilus Dardari, and C.-M. Asnieresi, which 
originated on the nurseries of Simon Louis 
Brothers, in Plantieres. One form — C.-M. Dardari 
—partakes more of the characteristic features of 
the Mespilus Germanica. and CM. Asnieresi. 
those of the Crataegus monogyna. An illustration 
in Die Gartenwelt shows a plant having growing 
upon it the two forms of Crataegus Mespilus and 
the typical form of C. monogyna. A case in which 
are combined the forms of the two parents and of 
the two bastards at the same time, has, Mr. C. K. 
Schneider observes in a note accompanying the 
figures, never before been remarked, but is one 
that is very probable. 

OoONTOOLOttUMS AT PiTTSBURO.— As we 

learn from the journal Horticulture^ published 
at Boston, Mass., Columbian Orchids, of which 
Odontoglossums form the finest section, are 
likely, should the summer prove a hot one, to 
have a difficult time. In Dr. Shaker's collec- 
tion in that city, in consequence of the many 
dull, dark, and foggy days during the late 
"^^ter, there is a general absence of the bronzy 
^t, the leaves being quite green. The per- 



centage of flowers, however, has been good, 
many plants flowering for the first time, and 
some of them being plants of the real Pacho 
type. The collection contains some plants im- 
ported in 1895. This puts aside the theory that 
it is impossible to keep a collection without de- 
crease for a considerable number of years. The 
doctor keeps an accurate record of every plant 
which comes into his possession, and it is inter- 
esting to note that there have been scarcely any 
deaths amongst the Odontoglossums, although 
many of them were in bad condition when re- 
ceived. The plants are wintered in a span- 
roofed house, running north and south. From 
March till September they are placed in a house 
especially constructed for cool Orchids. This 
house has a lean-to roof built against the eastern 
wall of the Cypripedium house, and is shaded on 
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Fig. 140 — transverse section of a succulent 
primrose leaf, with similar section of n6rmal 
leaf for comparison, the scale represents 

\ M.M. 

(For text see page 882.) 

the south by the projecting dome and front of the 
centre house. Owing to the construction of the 
range, which is built on the side of a hill, the 
floor of the cool house is 9 feet below the level 
of the other compartments. In summer the house 
gets only the morning sun, being, during the 
hottest part of the day, quite in the shade of the 
other houses. Bamboo shading is used to pro- 
tect the plants from direct sunlight, but' this is 
only needed in the early part of the day. The 
fact that the range is built on a hillside is a 
distinct advantage in ventilating, as the lowest 
ventilators are considerably above the ground 
level in front. 



Robes Proof aqainbt Mildew in Aub« 
tralia. — The Rose sufiers from mildev in parts 
of Australia just as is the case at home. But a 
good many fine varieties are proof against th^ 
fungus, of which a correspondent at Moonee 
Ponds, Victoria, sent a list to The Journal of Horti" 
culture of Australia, which was published in the 
issue for April 1 last. These are Anna Olivier, 
Papa Gontier, Maman Cochet, Princess Alice de 
Monaco. Corallina. Mad. Dupuy Jamain, Mar- 
ques de Aledo, Mad. £. Metz, Mad. Auguste 
Chontet, General Schablikine, Mad. Vermorel, 
Boadicea, Mrs. B. R. Cant, A. Marie Soupert. 
and Fran9oi8e Cronse. 

Popular Nameb Rebult in Oonfubion.-* 

In The Florists* Exchange is a note on the un- 
certainty of the names of coniferous plants in the 
U.S.A. In the southern states the so-called 
Yellow Pine is Pinus palustris ; further north it is 
P. mitis (P. echinata), smd in the northernmost 
states the term is given to P. rigida. Christmas 
trees consist of Pinus palustris. plants S to 8 feet 
high being set in pots. The chief beauty of this 
plant consists in its magnificent, long needles. 
Pinus rigida is called Pitch Pine, which really and 
properly belongs to P. australis, which supplies 
the greater proportion of the wood employed in 
constructing glasshouses. In the older dendro- 
logical works we find the names Pitch Pine and 
Yellow Pine applied to P. ponderosa, a proof of 
the unreliability of folk names. 

Robe Penelope. — This is described as a 
beautiful new Tea Rose, which originated from 
seed with John Williams, Broadwater Nurseries. 
Mount Gravett, Brisbane. Queensland. It is a 
free bloomer; each bloom is carried singly on 
long stalks, supported by prominent guard leaves. 
The flowers are unusually firm and of good 
substance. The lower half of the flower deep 
reddish crimson, the centre creamy white, and 
underneath the centre petals it is flushed with 
crimson. It is a distinct break in colour from any 
known variety, and is the first Australian rose to 
obtain a certificate of special merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria. It has passed 
into the hands of a New York nurseryman for 
distribution outside of Australia. 

Hybridibation and Crobbino in Orchidb. 

— In a series of articles that has been running 
for several weeks recently in Kfuller's Deutsche 
Gdrtner-Zeitung a number of interesting observa- 
tions on the hybridisation and crossing of 
tropical Orchids have appeared from the pen 
of the Hon. F. Ledien, Director of the Dresden 
Botanical Garden. He states it is a matter of 
constant occurr'^nce, and one that is of a remark- 
able nature, and rot by any means accounted 
for, that certain genera and species are capable 
of greatly affecting, altering, or completely sup- 
pressing in their progeny the features of the 
species and genus with which they are crossed. 
A well-known example of this fact is found in 
Zygopetalum Mackaii, a species which has been 
frequently crossed with other species, but with 
the same result, the progeny being always Z. 
Mackaii, in spite of the impossibility of self- 
fertilisation having taken place. And similarly 
with the reed-like, pseudo-bulbous Epidendrum 
radicans, and likewise E. nocturnum, which, 
with the most careful crossing with other species, 
only result in the production of the identical 
species of Epidendrum. With Laelia har- 
pophylla crossed with Cypripedium villosum or 
the reverse cross, the progeny are either Laelia 
or Cypripedium, according to whichever is the 
seed-bearing parent. Contrarywise, the pre- 
potency of certain species by crossing is a fact 
that is of common knowledge, and to the raiser 
it is a factor of much importance. The general 
belief that crosses result in something midway 
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between the two parents holds good for species, 
but not for varieties when crossed. In these it 
is in general a fact that the darker coloured 
variety, say, in Odontoglossum crispum, is 
transmitted in the progeny. This is pecu- 
liarly the case when albinos (white-flowered 
forms) are crossed with coloured varieties in the 
hope of obtaining albinos, the albino never 
appearing in the seedlings. The raising of 
albinos is only successful when pollen from 
albinos is employed, as, for example, Den- 
drobium nobile virginale, Cypripedium Sanderae, 
and C. X Maudiae, but not always. In general 
the crossing of dark varieties upon light coloured 
ones should be avoided, improvements being 
probable only when the dark variety is iertilised 
with pollen from a light coloured species or 
variety. The crossing of distinct species both 
ways, alwaya the most profitable, results in 
slight cha^pges ffoni the parents, the hybrids 
taken in their entirety approach the middle 
between the twg parept forms. Exceptions to 
this rule are known in certain species, viz., in 
crosses, with Brassayola Digbyana, with the 
orangcrcoloured Laelia xanthinae, and L. harpo- 
phylla, Cypripedium Spicerianum, &c. The 
pollen influence of Brassavola is so great that 
it is potent in crosses that are otherwise unsuc- 
cessful, as, for instance, in Cattleya citrina 
crossed with B. Digbyana. The finest and most 
valuable results come from crossing species with 
cross breds. The whole of the progeny of these 
crosses or hybrids show certainly clear traces of 
their origin, but likewise extraordinary differ- 
ences in the gradations of development of their, 
characteristics in form and colour. In these 
crosses become noticeable the peculiarities of 
progenitors of the bastards, which were latent in 
the latter, and the result is a wonderful abundance 
and variety of forms and colouring — a maze of 
variations. 

Ranawara Tea. — This preparation, sometimes 
called Matara tea, is made from the leaves or 
flowers (or a mixture of both) of Cassia auri- 
culata, a common weed in dry places, known to 
the Cingalese as Ranawara. From a com- 
mercial point of view the plant is valuable as 
a source of tannin bark, but the medicinal use 
of the leaves dates back to a very remote period, 
and a decoction of them is prescribed as a 
blood purifier and laxative, and in the treatment 
of diabetes an4 skin diseases. Commercial 
samples are sometimes adulterated with caffeine. 



NURSERY NOTES. 



LAW NOTES. 



LILY OF THE VALLEY CROWNS. 

An action to recover the cost of a consign- 
ment of Lily of the Valley was recently heard at 
the Hull County Court. It was alleged by the 
defendant that the Dutch variety had been 
sent instead of the Berlin variety. The plaintiffs 
sued for £25 for the Lilies, and the defendant 
counter-claimed £20 less and paid into court 
£8 8s. for Gladiolus Blushing Bride, which was 
ordered at the same time. Defendant stated that 
he ordered 20,000 crowns of the Berlin variety 
in 1905, and planted them about the middle of 
February. As soon as they were grown he 
found they T/ere not Berlin but Dutch produce. 
Witnesses supported his contention that the 
flowers were of the Dutch variety. In the end 
his Honour gave a verdict for the defendant, 
and considered the £8 8s. paid into court a 
sufficient sum to pay for the Gladiolus. He 
also gave judgment for the defendant on the 
counter-claim for the nominal sum of Is., 
plaintiffs to pay the costs. There was another 
similar case. The action, however, was with- 
drawn on payment of costs by the Dutch firm. 



ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA. 

At Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons' emporium 
of plants of all kinds, I found, at even this late 
part of the spring, a span-roofed house iull of 
Hippeastrums in the best of condition as re- 
gards blossoms ; and there were a few still 
unsold among them of pronounced large size, 
some with pleasing variations in the markings 
or colours of the blooms, not previously noted. 
Taken, however, as a whole, the raiser appears 
to be approaching the extent of possible varia- 
tions with the present race. Thefe are several 
species of Amaryllids as Pancratiums, Cyrtan- 
thus, Eucharisi Doryanthes, Crinum, Nerine, 
&c., which, if used as one or other parent, 
might afford remarkable results. It may be of 
interest to give a few names of the finer 
varieties of which flpwers were in a good con- 
dition on May 3rd> Icaru^, a large, regular- 
shaped flower, havin|^ fi white ground without 
any green in the tube, and with sc&rlet mottling ; 
Tendresse, flower scarlet, and having a white 
stripe on each segment and a white base to the 
tube. There is a purplish tinge on the scarlet 
parts of the flower. Epicasta is a fine, large 
scarlet self, and Galicia is of equally perfect 
form, and the same tint. Diane is a new break 
as regards colouring ; Vedas is a large white- 
ground flower, flamed crimson, and with white 
edges to the segments ; Norma is a scarlet- 
coloured variety of fine form ; Acme, of a 
purplish-crimson tint, has white stripes on the 
segments, and is in lint rather novel and pleas- 
ing. Ovidius and Pyrrha are fine selfs of 
different shades of crimson. The collection, 
with cool weather and not much sunshine, will 
remain for several weeks longer in flower in 
good condition. 

The span-roofed show house contained a 
quantity of pretty flowering plants. There were 
remarked young Ericas, full of flower, of the 
varieties and species ventricosa, Coccinea minor, 
hybrida, with drooping tubular blooms, translu- 
cens, Cavendishii, the finest of the yellow- 
flowered species ; candidissima, perspicua erecta, 
having delicate-looking pink and white flowers ; 
Wilmoreana, persoluta alba, fastigiata rubro-albo 
tincta, &c. Of Azalea indica there were seen 
many well-known favourite varieties, and others 
less known as A. carminata splendens, Julius 
Roehrs, a crimson semi-doub!e ; Van der Cruys- 
sen, similar to the last-named as regards form 
but " old rose " in colour ; Bernard Andreas, a 
semi-double white flower; and another of the 
same name, of a bright rose-pink tint. Several 
bushes of the very distinct miniature Rhododen- 
dron racemosum of a very dense habit of 
growth, and very free in flowering were observed. 
The house is also gay with a number of plants 
of Canna indica, in self-coloured and spotted 
varieties ; Cytisus elegans and C. racemosus, the 
former the more distinct in form of spike and 
tinge of colour, and also in lateness of flower- 
ing; Kalanchoe Ena and K. Felthamensis, the 
latter with larger cor3rmbs and brighter scarlet 
colour. Many plants of Boronia elatior, full of 
flower, were also noted : Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
well-flowered examples of Hydrangea Hortensia, 
Rambler Roses, including the Farquhar, 
Dorothy Perkins, and others were in abundant 
bloom ; also seme well-bloomed plants of 
Pyrus Scheideckeri and Saxifraga pyramidalis, 
whose spikes of white flowers were finely de- 
veloped on quite small plants in 5-inch pots. 
In some other houses there were observed 
capital examples of the finest coloured Cala- 
diums, Veitch's special strain of Schizanthus 
grandiflorus, in much variety of colouring, full 
of bloony and only 1^ feet in height, bushy and 
compact in habit, so different to S. retusus. A 
fine lot of the new Chinese Primula Cockburni- 
ana was seen in the house ; and some plants 
also of Lobelia tenuoir, so much like the old L. 
gracilis, but much less "weedy" in character. 
F. U. 



TULIPS AT COLCHESTER. 

Colchester must be regarded as a town cf 
considerable horticultural importance, for, in 
addition to its celebrated Rosaries, it also con- 
tains the important hardy plant nursery of 
Messrs. R. Wallace & Co. These nursery 
gardens are situated on both sides of the railway 
and but a short distance from Colchester statioa 
on the Great Eastern Railway. An excellent ser- 
vice of trains from Liverpool Street perform the 
journey without stopping in about one hour. 
The gardens extend from the north side of the 
railway to the banks of the river Colne, in a 
meadow near which has been formed a water 
garden, and this is planted with rare aquatic 
and bog-loving plants, the collection being 
especially rich in Nymphaeas. The name. Kiln- 
field Gardens, is suggestive of brick-making, an 
industry which is still carried on in a comer of 
the grounds, and through which we wandered 
before finding the path leading to the nursery 
proper. The gardens, however, are not wholly 
situated upon the clay, for the soil varies in 
parts, and plants of different requirements ia 
the matter of soil can be cultivated successfully ; 
but, generally, it overlays a fine, mild brick- 
earth, with a subsoil. Lilies are accommo- 
dated in an old orchard, and it is found that 
the protection of the trees is very helpful to these 
bulbous plants. In all, the gardens embrace an 
area of about ten acres ; they were established by 
the late Dr. Wallace many years ago, especially 
for the cultivation of Liliums, and he gathered 
together all the known species. Since then many 
rare bulbous and other plants have been intro- 
duced to commerce from this nursery, including 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, Lilium Henryi, 
L. rubcllum, &c. The specialities of the firm 
are Liliums, Irises, Calochorti, and California^ 
bulbs in general, but about seven years ago the 
culture of May-flowering Tulips was taken in 
hand* 

The collection of Tulips occupies an area of 
about two acres, and comprises in all about 
60,000 bulbs. The varieties are not exceeding 
numerous, for only the very choicest kinds are 
grown, and any which are not up to the best 
standard are eliminated. Thus a batch of one 
very pretty flower was marked for destruction 
on account of its brittle stalk, the wind and rain 
being sufficient to break it; and another, not 
quit^ up to the best form in other respects, was 
similarly threatened. The first variety of which 
we have note is Claude Gillot, and this we may 
liken to a beautiful scarlet Oriental Poppy in 
colour. The flower is of large size and of ad- 
mirable form. King Harold is not only one of 
the finest of the newer Tulips, but of all the 
race. It is a very vigorous grower, and the 
bloom is exceedingly large, the colour being a 
rich shade of crimson. La Candeur is white* 
or of a cream shade, but has a very faint 
suffusion of rose on the exterior of the petals. 
The petals of La Tulipe Noire, when seen in the 
sunlight, glow with a beautiful satiny sheen. 
Flame is a shapely flower, with much sub- 
stance. The colour is a rich scarlet. Ges- 
neriana lutea is of a most beautiful shade 
of yellow, and has the long pointed segments 
of the Gesneriana race. It is very difficult 
to know which to admire most, this variety or 
the exquisite Golden Spire (syn. elegans lutea 
maxima), with flowers shaded a rich buttery- 
yellow. A very refined variety is Erguste, of the 
Darwin type, with flowers coloured heliotrope. 
Europe is one of the earliest of the Darwins, 
and its scarlet flowers are very effective when 
massed in beds; it is an excellent bedding 
Tulip. 

Fanny is of the type known as "fancy.'' 
The colour is pink, feathered with white. One 
of the grandest flowers of all is Famcombe 
Sandars, a bold, upstanding Tulip — a solid 
shade of red, with white at the base of the- 
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petals. This is a splendid grower, and admir- 
able for bedding purposes. Another bald fiower 
is Anlony Roonit, a shade of deap lose and a 
degKB darker than . Fanny. It is beat when 
growD in hall shade. Heaner is rich red, almost 
maroon in colour, and has veiy vigorous grow- 
ing foliage. Walter T. Ware, of (be May- 
flowering type, is a pleasing shade of apticol- 
yellow, almost an orange. Inglescombe Yellow 
belongs to a set of which the others ate Ingles- 
combe Scarlet and Inglescombe Pink, three of 
the very best border Tulips in their respective 
colcuis. leis is a notable variety in the scarlet- 
coloured section ; iuteiually the base is blue. 



paler margin. The flowers arp developed on tall 
peduncles. Landelle is a little deeper shade of 
led than Mme, Krelage, and has a pretty sufiu- 
sion of pink at the base of the petals. It is a 
goad grower. Doris is a dwarf, May-flowering 
Tulip of very prolific flowering, half a doien 
flowers being common from one bulb. The 
colour is pink or lilac rose, margined with 
while and flushed with grey. Eurasian is of 
the same type, and baa similar colouring to the 
last named ; the flower is Sushed with silvery, 
lilac, and is long and pointed. Glaucopis has, 
like its namesalK, a beautiful blue "eye," which 
is found at the base of the fiower. The general 



gus beds], Eremurus, Scillas, and many otim 
bulbocs subjects. In a wind-screened portion 
of the nursery, where the Myrobalan Plum forma 
thick hedges furnished with dense growths to tho 
ground lii^, are accommodated many rare and 
choice rock-garden plants, and frames and " Al- 
pine " houses aie filled with interesting hardy 
plants. We noticed a very large stock of Saii- 
fraga Burseriana major, and anotber of Hab- 
ranlhus pratensus (syn. futgens). This last* 
named plant has rich scarlet flowers produced in 
pairs, the base of the petals having a yelloir 
marking. It is a good subject for planting at 
the foot of a warm wall. 



Fig. 141. — PLACiANTHtis lvallii, hardy shrue 

(See p. 332 and Supplementary llluslri 



■a.) 



Cood form Is not its leasl pleasing attribute. 
Clara Butt is a great favourite with Tulip lovers, 
and it is in great demand as a market variety, 
being free in flowering, robust in habit, and a 
pretty shade of salmon-pink. Negro is dark, as 
ita name suggests : it is a little coarser than La 
Tulipe Noiie, Mrs. Cleveland is of the "fancy" 
type, while suffused with pink. Phyllis is some- 
what similar to the last named, but is flushed 
with lilac instead of pink, and it is rather 
smaller in the bloom. Millet is a bold, hand- 
eome flower of a shade of maroon. It has thick, 
leathe-.j segments that resist Ibe weather well. 
It is a very popular variety, and being in de- 
mand is proportionately dear to purchase. The 
flowers are amsngst the first to develop, and 
the last to finish. Maiden's Blush is pink, but 
A belter flower of the same colour ii Mme. 
Kreiage. The soft pink of the petals fades to a 



colouring is rose. Jobn Ruskin is really a re- 
fined Eurasian ; the mingling of gold and other 
colours is very pleasing. Orange King is a 
good, stout flower that is "alive" with colour- 
ing. Il is one of the newer varieties. Royal 
White is interesting from the abnormal size of 
its stigma, which detracts from wbat is other- 
wise a beautiful flower. Hammer Hales is the 
latest of Messrs, Wallace's raising. It is a very 
large flower of orange shading, with especially 
beautiful, coloured margins. 

The above named represent the " pick " of the 
varieties of Tulips grown at Kilnfield Gardens. 
All were in remarkable vigour, and many of the 
choicer sorts weie seen in large batches. 

We have referred to the water garden ; there 
are also whole fields planted with Lilies and 
large breadths of Irises [those of the Onco 
Reglia type being grown on ridges like Aspara- 



THE CULTIVATION OF RHODO- 
DENDRONS. 

In the beauty of their flowers and thei 
extreme iloriferousnesi there ii no genus 01 
flowering shrubs to be compared to the Kbodo- 
dendron. In places which are suited to their le- 
quiiemenls the plants flourish with freedom, and 
gardens not naturally suited to them in the mat- 
ter of soil can be made so. During the present 
season their florifeiousnesa is very marked. This, 
no doubt, may be accounted for by the abnormal 
rainfall during Ibeir growing perio^ last year, 
combined with an unusual amount '6r sunshin* 
last autumn, when their wood became thoroughly 
ripened, Il is jusl a century since the introduc- 
tion of some of Ihe older garden species, includ- 
ing K. catawbtense, K. arboreum, and R. caucB- 
sicum, and these have become cultivated to such 
an exlent that, with K. ponticum, they are to tM 
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found in almost every garden. It was within a 
year or two of 1850 that the more important 
8ikkim Rhododendrons were introduced by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, and from these have been raised 
a large number of hybrids with flowers of almost 
every shade of colour. Some of the species are 
mere trailing plants, but some, such as R. pon- 
ticum and K. arboreum, attain to a height of 
from 25 feet to 30 feet. There is also a great 
divergence in the foliage of the species : R. 
glaucum has leaves 1 inch to 1| inches in length, 
whilst those of R. Falconeri are from 15 inches 
to 18 inches in length. The corymbs are equally 
as varied in size as the leaves ; those of R. 
Griffithianum measure 12 inches across, with 
individual flowers 4 inches in width, while the 
whole flower truss of R. glaucum scarcely 
reaches 3 inches in its widest part. 

In Cornwall a great number of species, which 
in other parts of the country are only half hardy, 
are grown in the open, and sheltered only from 
exceptional frosts and from strong winds, j^hich 
is especially needful when cutting winds pre- 
vail during the time the plants are making their 
growths. There are several of these more ten- 
der species which commence to grow in Feb* 
ruary and March, and these have to be care- 
fully watched, even in the south-west. Speaking 
generally, however, most of the species flourish 
there in the open. Violent gales axe exceedingly 
harmful to all the Sikkim varieties of Rhododen- 
drons, and in the case of R. Falconeri, with 
fleshy, heavy leaves, this is readily explained. 
These-leaves, in pairs, are often 2 feet 6 inches 
in length, and at their greatest breadth they will 
measure 5 inches, thus exposing a great surface 
to the wind, and it is no unusual experience to 
find leaves of this kind wrenched off by gales. 
Further, if the plants are greatly exposed, the 
edges of the leaves turn brown, and present an 
appearance not unlike those often seen in in- 
jured leaves of Bambusa palmata, or they will 
lose many of their lower leaves prematurely and 
become "leggy." Rhododendrons dislike any 
appreciable quantity of lime in the soil, but they 
revel in fibrous peat from the granite hills. In 
gardens where a formation of peat upon slightly- 
decayed granite, or where the rock is crumbling 
into rubble and gravel exists, then the peat is 
likely to contain some of these disintegrated 
particles, and this mixture of gravel. Fern roots, 
and decomposed vegetable matter makes an ad- 
mirable ropting medium for these plants. Half- 
decayed leaves are a good alternative to peat, 
but their nourishment is the sooner exhausted. 
Although Rhododendrons succeed best in a soil 
containing much humus, a soil consisting of a 
mass of leaves, small branches, and bits of bark 
mixed together, and, necessarily, in different 
stages of decomposition, is not an ideal rooting 
medium for them, and when leaves are used the 
only addition should be that which will assist 
aeration. The roots of Rhododendrons are very 
small and ntmierous, consequently, they are 
capable of making ready use of food at their 
command. Rhododendrons like a firm rooting 
medium, and here, again, leaves fall below peat 
in value, for it is almost an impossibility to press 
the former to anything like the solidity of the 
latter. 

The position of a Rhododendron garden is not 
always a matter of choice, but a matter cf 
necessity. Still, much may be done towards pro- 
viding shelter and water, and, at the same time, 
towards having the plants in such a position as 
to be easily accessible. In the planning of a 
Rhododendron garden it is well to remember 
that isolated specimens in the op>en will require 
much more consideration in the matter of situa- 
tion than plants which are placed in naturally 
sheltered positions. In the former case provision 
must be made against winds from all quarters, 
and in this respect advantage should be taken of 
any existing wind-breaks. No better site can be 
imagined for a Rhododendron garden than a 
narrow, well-wooded valley, especially when the 
slope is from east to west. The north side of 



such a valley provides a position in which Rho- 
dodendrons are quite at home. Where no such 
sheltered conditions exist, resort must be made 
to the old-time system of sheltering the more 
tender species by planting the commoner varie- 
ties around them. In this respect Rhododendron 
ponticum makes a suitable screen, and in thick 
plantations of this species a hollow formed by 
removing some of the plants forms an admirable 
nook for the reception of more valuable species. 
A thick awning must be provided to protect 
plants which make their new growths early in 
the spring from frost. It should be held firmly 
in position, and never be allowed to beat against 
the young growths. A covering of dry leaves 
forms a good protection for the roots in winter, 
and a layer of half-rotten leaves prevents undue 
evaporation from the soil in summer. 

Rhododendrons require careful planting, for 
if their roots are not inserted at a sufficient depth 
they suffer from drought, and if they are planted 
too deeply they suffer from lack of air at their 
roots. The " collar *' of the plant may safely bo 
put 2 inches above the surrounding soil, and if 
it is necessary to form a "cup" around the 
plant, it is wise even then for the plant to be 
slightly raised. Rhododendrons are not deep- 
rooting subjects, and if the subsoil is very open 
and porous they are liable to suffer from drought, 
and, on the contrary, if the subsoil is wet, there 
is a danger — in the absence of proper drainage — 
of their becoming waterlogged. The plants 
should never be allowed to suffer from lack of 
water at their roots, for if the "ball" bec^omes 
dry it is not an easy matter to thoroughly wet it 
again, unless water is constantly applied, and 
heavy applications of water should be avoided. 
Seedlings are much to be preferred to grafted 
plants or layers, and although they require a 
little more time to attain a given size than 
plants raised from layers or grafts, they soon 
develop into well-balanced specimens, and there 
is no danger of the stock breaking into growth, 
as in grafted plants. Layers usually fail to make 
symmetrical specimens. To perpetuate a variety 
it becomes necessary to resort to propagation by 
layering or grafting. In raising plants from 
seeds the latter should be scattered evenly on 
soil that has been finely sifted and thoroughly 
wetted, and be just covered with sharp silver- 
sand. Plunge the seed pans in ashes in a cold 
frame, and shade them with some heavy material 
until the young plants appear. Gradually inure 
the seedlings to the influences of light and air, 
and as soon as they are large enough, transplant 
them an inch apart, in soil which contains a 
good sprinkling of granite grit. They should be 
kept in a close atmosphere and shaded for a day 
or two after transplanting, after which they 
should again be allowed freer conditions. Never 
allow the foliage of seedling Rhododendrons to 
become wet during a rapidly-falling temperature, 
or they will probably damp off. Suflicient 
drainage to the soil is imperative for the well- 
being of young Rhododendrons. They do not 
tolerate coddling, but they require good drain- 
age, a firm yet sandy soil, and plenty of ventila- 
tion. When the plants are ready for planting 
in the open, choose a well-sheltered and easily- 
accessible quarter for them. Give them plenty 
of sound peat for a rooting medium, and see that 
they are planted firmly. It is doubtful if Rho- 
dodendrons are much benefited by the applica- 
tion of ammoniacal manures. If they are given 
any stimulant it should be in very small quan- 
tities : a sprinkling of stale soot and a top- 
dressing of half-rotted leaves seems to benefit 
them more than a heavy mulching of farmyard 
manure. 

Nothing is gained in the matter of increasing 
their root growth by annually lifting the plants 
as is the case with many other shrubs. Any 
pruning should be performed in the month of 
May, and they will sifterwards break readily into 
new growth and form thick bushes. The re- 
moval of any fruits that appear is distinctly 
favourable to the plants. H. W.y Tr evince. 



PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR SUB- 
TROPICAL GARDENING. 

Thb resources for supplying an adequate 
ntunber of tender plants, in variety, for furnish- 
ing a sub-tropical garden in a public park are 
generally considerably inadequate, but by in- 
cluding hardy perennials suitable for the 
purpose, the use of an excessive number of 
tender subjects is obviated and the effect pro- 
duced is equally as good. The following is a 
selection of hardy perennials that are suitable 
for planting in a sub-tropical garden. 

Acanthus mollis and A. spinosissimus are 
both useful. The flower spikes are displayed 
well above the foliage, which is both orna- 
mental and bold in character. The species are 
adapted for planting in borders or in the grass, 
and should be given a deep soil and a sonny 
position. 

Arundo donax and A. conspicua are very 
ornamental grasses, suitable for planting in 
moist situations. The culms grow to a height 
of 9 feet« and when surmounted by the silky- 
whit« plume of flowers they are extremely beau- 
tiful objects, especially when they are planted 
in masses. They luxuriate in a sandy loam. 

The large-growing varieties of Asparagus 
oflicinalis are most graceful and elegant in 
appearance, and th^y are unrivalled for furnish- 
ing a light "foliage" effect. The roots should be 
planted in spring in a free, rich soil in a warm 
situation. The stronger growths only should 
be retained, and these should be staked so that 
the lateral growths may be extended. They are 
adapted for planting in the beds and borders, 
and attain to a height of 5 feet. 

Bocconia cordata has a noble habit, and 
highly ornamental foliage of a greyish hue that 
renders it suitable for planting in the borders, 
or in any prominent position in the grass. It 
luxuriates in a rich, deep loam. The suckers 
must be removed as they develop, so that the 
crown growths may receive all the nourishment. 
Their height is 7 feet. Buphthalmum speciosum 
is an excellent plant for the borders ; it has 
large, handsome leaves, and showy yellow 
flowers. It thrives in a rich, loamy soil ; height, 
3 feet. 

Canna indica is one of the best plants for 
either the beds or borders. Although it is not 
generally considered a hardy plant, the roots 
may be left m the ground during winter pro- 
vided some protection is afforded them, such 
as a layer of dry leaves 6 inches deep placed 
over the roots on the advent of frost. A light 
layer of soil should be thrown over the leaves 
to keep them in position. Protective material 
should be removed early in April, after which 
the surface soil should be lightly forked and 
dressed with well-decayed manure, which must 
be light and short. A rich, sandy loam suits 
Cannas, which, if given a warm situation And 
plenty of water will attain to a height of 6 feet. 
Cynara Cardunculus and C. Scolymus are oma- 
mental foliage plants, and they prefer a rich, 
deep soil. Not more than three growths should 
be allowed to develop on each plant. The roots 
must be protected with a little litter or ashes dur- 
ing the winter months ; height, 5 feet. Echinops 
exalLatus is an excellent subject for planting in 
the borders, and is serviceable both for foliage 
and flower effect. It grows well in ordinary soil, 
but being a gross feeder it responds quickly ta 
liberal applications of manure water or mulch- 
ings around the roots, and attains to a height of 
7 feet or more. Eremurus robustus, £. Hima- 
laicus, £. Bungei, and their varieties are un- 
rivalled for producing a stately floral display. 
A deep, sandy loam suits their requirements. 
The young leaves should be protected in eady 
spring by small branches of any suitable ever- 
green stuck in the ground aroimd them. The 
habit and finely divided foliage of Ferula 
communis and F. tingitana render them useful 
subjects for planting in the borders. They are 
impatient of disturbance at their roots, and on 
this account it is necessary to plant young 
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seedlings in Ui« permaneot quarters. Funkia 
Si«boldiaDa, F. ovaU, «nd F. sub-coidala are 
all nell sniled for planting in the fiont of 
borders and bedj. The white flowers oi the 
lait-named species are vei; £n«, but unfortu- 
nately they soon fade and diop ; the foLage, 
however, is highly ornamental, being of a pale 
gieen tint. The variegated variety of Funlda 
ovata is also good. All the Funkias revel in a 
rich loam. Gunrera manicata and G. scabia, 
without which no sub-tropical garden is com- 
plete, are best planted in single crowns in 
prominent situations in the grass. They 

that are partly shaded ; th^ attain to a height 
of 9 feel. Gynerium argenteum and its varieties 
are all eicollent plants, either for the borders or 
for planting in the grass. They like a free, rich 
•oil, and should be watered frequently during 
Ibe «atly stages of their growth. Helianthus 
tubcTOSUs gives « good effect when planted in 



grass. P. sachalinense is a fiist-r>t« subject to 
plant io moist situations for foliage efiecc only, 
and if mulched with well-decayed manure in 
early spring it will very quickly develop shoots, 
a'liaining a height of 12 feet. Pulmonaria 
aacchatala and F, officinalis have both mottled 
foliage. Rheum nobile and R. officinalis are 
excellent foliage plants, and have leaves some' 
what like those of a Gunnera. Saiifraga 
purpurasc«ns may be utilised for Ibe margm 
of beds and borders. It grows very freely 
and has pi height of 9 inches. Spireea 
aruncus and varieties, S. lobata, and S. 
giganlea are all suited lor planting in moisl and 
shady situations. Their leaves are all more or 
less pinnate, and (he terminal spikes or panicles 
of flowers are very beautiful. 5. aruncus grows 
3 leet, and 5. lobala and S. gigantea (o d feet 
in height. Stachys laoala and Veratrum album 
and V. nigrum are also suited for this style of 
gardening. Puitnt. 



DeDdrobJuni ^>ecktsuin Bancroftianum, imp«r> 
fectly described by the late Professor Reichen- 
bach in The Gardeneri ChrtnicU, IfiSl, p. 783, 
is more probably D. fusiforme, unless the type 
plant differs from those which have appeared 
in gardens. 

Dendrobium Falcorostrum figured in Fiti< 
geiald'a Aurlralian Orthidt, 1679, vol. i., part v., 
C. 4, is also an allied species, intermediate in 

Sowth between D. fusiforme and D. speciosum 
illii. Dendrobium speciosum and its varieties 
and allies are very easy of culture if treated as 
warm greenhouse or conservatory plants, and 
exposed for a, considerable time in the open air 
during the heat of the summer, or placed in a 
sunny position in an airy vinery or fruit-house. 
Th« ordinary Orchid.house is usually too moist 
for the Australian Orchids, except in their grow, 
ing season, and if they are not given more airy 
quarters during the summer months they fail to 
flower, and usually decline in health. /. O'B. 
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Sthawbirry Royal SovKRKiaN. — I note 
widijileasiire the maaner in which A. D. eilola 
this Strawberry (p. 321) for its excellent cropping 
and other qualities, but his statement thai large 
iruit* represent very grossly-grown and eeveiely- 
tbinoed crops is an erroneous one. I have had 
under my observation during the present sea- 
son a large batch al Strawberries of the above- 
mentioned variety, from which were pidted 
fruits of the finest flavour, and a large propor- 
tion of them weighed fully two ounces each, from 
plants carrying in nearly eveiy instance eight 
fruits. This, I think, can scarcely be considered 
severe thinning. With reference to his remaA 
as to large fruits being grossly grown, I may 
aa.y the fruits I mentioa wer« fed with an arti- 
ficial manure, diluted in water at the rate of a 
teaspoonful to a gallon, and applied to the 
plants at every third watering. I think this 
cannot justly be termed gross feeding, especi- 
ally when one takes into consideration the small 
space in which they are grown in pots. D. W. 

1 have no doubt whatever that this 

variety " has come to stay," till aomething 
belter takes the fancy of gardeners and market- 
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groups in the borders, and will attain to a 
height of 10 feet when planted in rich soil. 

Ileradeum villosura is too coarse to introduce 
into the beds ot borders, but it is a good subject 
for the shrubbery. Lilium giganieum is admir- 
ably adapted for planting in borders that are 
cool and shaded. It is advisable to plant sound 
bulbs of less than medium size, for although 
larger bulbs may flower the first year after 
planting, smaller bulbs that can establish them- 
selves before they reach a flowering size give 
mote satisfactory results. They succeed in a 
deep, free, rich soil. Miscanthus japonica and 
its varieties striata and zebdna, are ornamental 
grasses that do well in a rich, loamy soil. They 
should be given plenty of water when growing. 
Another grass, Fenmsetum latifolium, should 
be planted in a snug corner in the borders in a 
rich, sandy soil. The roots must be protected 
during the winter by placing a thatch of dry 
straw 8 inches thick over them. Panicum vir- 
gatum is finer than the two preceding grassjs 
and will grow in any good soil. Polygoni;ra 
cuapidatum is an excellent subject, on account 
of its foliage and flowering, for planting in the 



DENDROBIUM FUSIFORME. 

The accompanying illustration (fig. 1^) of 
this interesting and rare species is from a photo, 
graph kindly sent by Sir Chas. W. Strickland, 
Bart., Hildenley, Malton, Yorks., whe received 
the plant from Queensland with other specie* 
collected by his son, Mr. W. W. Strickland. The 
species was described by Mr. F. M. Bailey in the 
Proceidingt of Ikt Linntan Seeiety *f New Sautk 
Walts, vol. ii., p. 227, wherein it is stated 
to be " common on the trees of the northern 
coastal scrub." 

The (lowers ate cream-white, with small purple 
lines on the lip, and the form, as seen in this 
species, is common to many ol the Australian 
Dendrobiums, although they differ much in their 
habit of growth, which probably accounts for 
the plant under notice being originally placed 
as a variety of D. speciosum, for it was con- 
sidered to be a further extension of the species 
beyond the variety Hillii, which is a true D. 



glamour of size and colour and firmness of 
pulp in Royal Sovereign, could name balf-a> 
dozen varieties of undoubted excellence, which 
would prove pleasant eating, bear travel as well, 
and be more free from acidity, as free in crop> 
ping, as good and strong in growth, and as 
suitable for forcing as the variety in question. 
The fruits shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting were the produce of grossly- 
fed plants grown in pots. But bow many 
plants were looked over in order to obtain the 
number of monster berries the exhibitor put op 
we do not know, and the exhibitor did not prof- 
fer the information. I am still of the opmion 
that there are better " eating " Strawberries 
than Royal Sovereign. F. SI. 

SgMMcn Beddino in Public PaiiKa.— Mr. 

PettigreVs article on this subject (p. 31&) ii 
most intereatiog. The difficolty which responsi- 
ble superintendents are likely to experience if 
attempts be made in public parks to introduce any 
original ideas or different styles of bedding, other 
than those the public are accustomed to, is un- 
fortunately great, but in a few instances tke 
public taste for a more natural style of bedding is 
evidenced. In some of the London parks, whetv 
other effects in bedding have been introduced, I 
frequently bear remarks passed commending 
the advance that has been made, and such 
remarks have emanated from all classes. Thia 
seems to show that the system of bedding, i« 
which carpet and other formal designs predomi- 
nate, should be largely curtailed, and should be 
superseded by a freer or mixed style. No 
gardener would advocate the abolition of Pelar- 
goniums for bedding purposes, but, in my 
opinion, they seem to be used raote frequently 
than is necessary. Want of variety leads to 
satiety, therefore departure from the present, 
largely -adopted, formal style of bedding is 
desirable. Put me. 
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The British QAROENKRr Assooiatioh. — 

The progress being made by the above society 
is most 6atisfactory, and gardeners have well 
responded to the call. \Vith a roll of over 
1,000 members, a strong united council, and an 
indefatigable, experienced secretary, it should be 
possible to accomplish some really substantial 

' work for the benefit of gardeners. The ap- 

' proaching anniial meeting and the report for 
the past year will, therefore, be anticipated with 
the keenest interest. Judging only by the evi- 
dence yet before them, many earnest members 
are, however, becommg anxious to know how 
far the promises and inducements of the pro- 
moters are being realised. Questions are asked 
in various directions that wiU recjuire very clear 
and comprehensive replies to give satisfaction. 
During a lon^ journey in counties remote from 

^the Metroix)Iis, it has come to my knowledge 
that a feeling of uncertainty prevails, and if 
this be not promptly removed, the council will 
find themselves exposed to the danger of a seri- 
ously-diminished membership. The various 
subjects concerning which doubts are expressed 
may ^<»- condensed into the following questions : 
(1) Wthat has been. done, in i)dnging employers 
needing gardeners -iate- correspondence with 

^members requiring situations? In other words, 
now far has the registry system answered, and 
how many members have secured appointments 

: through' the association? ^2) Has tne status of 
gardeners been improved in any direction, to 
what extent, and by -what means? {3) Has the 
association organised any educational help for 

* gardeners, or what is proposed to be done in 
i&iis important matter? Much dissatisfaction is 
-expressed with the so-called '^certificate" that 

• members receive ; it is surely a misuse of terms 
.to denominate such a production a ** certificate." 
-It might have been more fittingly termed an 
.annnid ticket or receipt. It appears from the 

reports that it is suggested an excursion of mem- 
bers to Continental gardens and nurseries 
should be organised. Such journeys are un- 
doubtedly beneficial, but they can only come 
within the means of a few gardeners. Much 
more serious work awaits the association than 
arranging for outings that can only be 
of advantage to a comparatively small num- 
ber of members. A proposal to publish a 
quarterly journal has also been reported, but 
why " quarterly " ? It was said the association 
was to be an up-to-date body, yet the council 
falls back upon the antiquated system of issuing 
a quarterly publication, which is mainly con- 
fined to a few learned societies. What benefit 
such a journal will confer upon members it is 
diflScult to understand in these times of stress? 
The association is so greatly needed and should 
'be able to render such valuable assistance to its 
-members, that some of its most earnest sup- 
porters (including the writer) have but one 
desire in any criticism or enquiries, namely, to 
see it placed upon the broadest possible basis, 
and performing the greatest amount of useful 
work in an efficient manner. Lewis Castle. 

To Prune or Not to Prune. — I accept 
Mr. Udale's prices and quantities as far as 
they apply. I have been experimenting with an 
open mind, for a very long period, and in not 
one single instance does my experience tally 
with his, whereas it does agree with the 
systematic Wobum experiments thoroughly, as 
far as crops and quality go. I never troubled 
much about the weight of the trees, but heavy 
xirops of good fruits produced in the shortest 
time have always been my test. My proposi- 
tion, which Mr. Udale disregards, is that under 
equal cultural conditions U)e non-pruned trees 
greatly surpassed the pruned ones in weight of 
crop, whilst the quality is not inferior. Unless 
Mr. Udale' s experiments were carried out and 
verified under these conditions they are worth 
nothing. We have Mr. Udale's admission (p. 
240) that as regards weight of crop his own 
non-pruned trees beat the pruned ones by about 
a hundred per cent,' The quality only is in dis- 
pute.<^ My business takes me over the length 
mnd breadth of Great Britain, and I see all 
kinds of orchards, and venture to say that if 
any garden practice is doomed it is the stupid 
kind of pruning that has been in vogue for so 
long a period. >Miole plantations of formally 
trained fruit trees of the pyramid tjrpe are being 
consigned to the rubbish heap and are being 
replaced by more naturally trained trees and 
bushes that are just slightly trimmed to pre- 
serve their shape and balance. An orchard of 



pyramids filling half of a walled-in kitchen 
garden, and that had given next to nothing but 
trouble and disappointment to the owner and 
his gardener for years, was recently dug up and 
replaced with young trees. There were nearly 
100 established pyramids, costing about 15s. each 
when planted, and they have been replaced by 
small standard trained plants at from Is. 6d. to 
2s. each, and are now fruiting freely the second 
year. A plan now commonly adopted with 
pyramid-trained trees is to convert them into 
standards by sawing off their bottom branches 
and allowing the top to develop. A gentleman 
in the New Forest sends me photographs to 
show how successful he has been in this treat- 
ment of his severely trained trees, and another 
in Galloway, N.B., writes me that he fears 
nothing now but late frosts, and never had such 
large crops. I suggest that owners are not 
likely to thus destrov trees they have purchased 
at great expense without some good reason. /. 
Simpson, 

The Fruit Committee and its Duties. — 

It is not customary for individuals, or bodies of 
individuals, to wish for more work. The mem- 
bers of the Fruit Committee are exceptions to 
such rule. A^ their last meeting, having so little 
to do, characteristic of many meetings in the 
spring, it was unanimously agreed to empower 
the chairman, Mr. J. Bunyard, to confer with 
the chairman of the Floral Committee, that body 
having a great excess of work, with the object 
of coming to an arrangement whereby all entries 
and groups of hardy shrubs and trees sent to the 
society's meetings be transferred to the Fruit 
Committee for consideration. Of course, the 
final consideration of the matter will rest with 
the council,- even should the Floral Committee 
agree. It does seem absurd to have a gathering 
of some 80 experts at the Fruit Committee*s 
table, and practically nothing for them to do. 
All the same, no one can question but that these 
experts are as capable of adjudicating on the 
merits of shrubs and trees as are the members 
of the Floral Committee. Member^ 

Salvia splendens oompaota "Zurioh." — 

This novelty, raised b^ the firm of Otto Froebel, 
of Zurich, is the subject of an illustration in a 
German gardening journal. It is described as a 
capital autumnal plant for cultivation in beds and 
pots, and will, it is thought, be very commonly 
grown in the future. The plant possesses extra- 
ordinary floriferousness ; the growth is compact 
and dwaH, and the flower spikes of considerable 
length. Planted out in the month of May it 
flowers early and continuously till November. The 
colour of the flowers is a glowing scarlet. Some 
have already <aeen the plant in cultivation at 
Wisley. M, 

Peylla Mali (Apple 8uoKER).~Those who 
are suffering from this serious and rapidly ex- 
tending pest will be anxious to learn what suc- 
cess has attended its treatment with the Wobum 
wash. Various assertions, for which the Wobum 
authorities are in no %a^ responsible, have been 
made that this wash is a certain remedy for 
Psylla; but the past season is the first duhng 
which the action of the wash on the Psylla eggs 
has been examined, and it is only now, when 
the hatchiuR is complete, that it is possible to 
tell what tne result has been. From these 
experiments it appears that the wash of the 
strength advocated for mussel scale (6 per cent. 
of paraffin and 2 per cent, of caustic soda, 
copper sulphate being used as ^mulsifier ; see 
Gardeners^ Chronicle^ February 16, 1907) will be 
ineffective; but results have been obtained 
which indicate the direction in which success 
may probably be obtained in future. In the 
first place, branches infested with the eggs were 
treated with the wash in a manner more 
thorough than could be adopted in ordinary 
practice, for they were momentarily dipped into 
the liquid ; but of some 400 eggs on the branches 
e^ery one eventually hatched out. It was 
noticeable, however, that the date of hatching 
was considerably delayed by the treatment, thus 
affording evidence that the wash was not alto- 
gether without effect. It was found that an 
increase of the paraffin to 12 per cent., or more, 
caused a complete mortality of the eggs : out of 
1,100 eggs on the branches thus treated, only 11 
hatched out. As the wash with 12, and even 
18 p>er cent, of paraffin was found to cause no 
appreciable injury to the trees, these results 
sound very satisfactory ; but ihey are discounted 



by the difficulty of applying wash to growing 
trees in the same thorough manner as it can b^ 
applied to a few branches in experiment.^' The 
case is very different from that of the mussel 
scale, where the eggs are deposited chiefly on the 
trunk and main branches. The result was that 
Woburn wash of from 12 to 18 per cent, strength, 
though fatal when applied to severed branches, 
caused but little mortality when applied to large 
trees in the open, the action not getting mudi 
beyond the stage of delaying the hatching, simi- 
lar to that of the weaker emulsion (6 per cent.) 
on the experimented branches above noted, la 
the absence of a more perfect method of applica- 
tion (which may, perhaps, be forthcoming), it is 
evident that a still stronger insecticide is re- 
quired in practice. Some other experiments in. 
dicate how this may be obtained without un- 
duly increasing the percentage of paraffin. In 
pursuance of a suggestion which we made as to 
the nature of the action of insecticides on eggs 
(6th Wobum report, p. 190), the effect of a 10 
per cent, solution of salt was tried, both alone 
and in conjunction with 2 per cent, of caustic 
soda, and the results were very promising, the 
mortality caused on severed branches being 83 
and W per cent., respectively. ' It i*i probable, 
therefore, that the addition of this amount of 
salt to the Wobum wash will greatly increase 
its efficacy, and thanks to the possibility of sub- 
stituting copper or iron sulphate as an emulsifier 
in the place of soap, there is no difficulty in 
making this addition. We must wait, however, 
for another season before trying the combina- 
tion. It may be mentioned that the joint use 
of caustic soda and paraffin has been found to 
lesult in the same remarkable increase of action 
(as compared with that of either of the sub- 
stances separat^y) in the case of the Psylla, as 
it did in that of the mussel scale; also, that 
lime cannot be used as an efficient substitute 
for soda, even when taken in five-fold propor- 
tion. The efficacy of the wash increases rapidly 
with the percentage of soda present, but, un- 
fortunately, 2 per cent, is the maximum amount 
which can be used with safety to the trees or tu 
the workmen who apply iLQWe find also that 
the lime-soda-sulphur-salt washes are practically 
useless for the destruction of Psylla, bat this, as 
well as the statement just made as to lime being 
an inefficient substitute for soda, does not neces- 
sarily militate against the good results which 
appear to have b^en obtained by Mr. Chapman 
with a lime-salt wash (details of which are now 
appearing elsewhere), for the proportion of lime 
(30 per c^it.) used by this experimenter is far 
in excess of that used in any of the Wobum 
trials. Probably, as with mussel scale, it will 
be advisable to supplement any winter wash 
which may be used by a weaker wash applied 
at the time when any undestroyed eggs are 
hatching. Experiments are being made in this 
direction, and, so far, excellent results have 
been obtained with a tobacco wash of a certain 
strength. Spencer Pickering. 



sociErriES^ 

BOTAL HOBTIOULTITBAL. 
Scientific Oommittee. 

May 14.— Present: Mr. G. Massee, V.M.H. (in 
the chair) ; Drs. A. B. Rendle, M. C. Cooke ; 
Messrs. H. J. Veitch, G. S. Saunders, F. J. 
Baker, A. Worsley, A. W. Sutton, J. T. Ben- 
nett-Poe, C. T. Draery, W. C. Worsdell, J. 
Douglas, E. A. Bowles, G. Gordon, W. Cuth- 
bertson, and F. J. Chittenden (hou. sec). 

Contorted Carnation. — Mr. WoRSDELL said he 
had further examined the curious Carnation 
plant shown by Dr. Masters at the last meet- 
ing, and remarked that de Vries had suggested 
that such contorted growths were the result of a 
reversion to a spiral arrangement of leaves, de- 
parting from the opposite decussate arrange- 
ment usual in the plant. Dissection of the bud 
appeared to support this view. In the sp>ecimen 
shown the leaves were also curiously rolled 
back. 

Fungus on Petinospora. — Mr. Massee said that 
the fungus shown at the last meeting by Mr. 
Saunders on Retinospora was Gymnosporan- 
gium clavai iiforme. 

Growth of Fern in Bottle. — Mr. Druery showed 
the result of placing a small half-inch piece of 
the base of a frond of Scolopendrium vulgare 
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on a layer of well-washed silver sand, one inch 
deep, thorotighly moistened and located at the 
bottom of a pickle jar. The severed piece bore 
an incipient bud. The pickle jar was then 
tightly closed by means of a glass stopper, pro- 
vided with a rubber ring. The«Lhibit represented 
the result of two years* growth without die 
admission of any air, the stopper having been 
wired on. The Fern had a number of fronds 
about 6 inches in height, and new ones were 
rising ; there were £(lso one or two seedlings, 
believed to be Lastreas. A mass of filamen- 
tous algae covered the sand and part of the 
bottle. The whole of this vegetative growth had 
been developed under the presumed air-tight 
conditions described. Members pointed out, 
however, the possibility of the diffusion of air 
even under the conditions described, and the 
fact that, as tap water had been used in wash- 
ing and moistening the sand, a certain quan- 
tity of soluble eardi salts had been originally 
adimitted into the bottle. 

Picea orienialis. — Mr. Bowles showed, on be- 
half of Canon Ellacombe, inflorescences ahd 
cones of this beautiful Conifer. 

Colour cUion of Apple flotoers and fruit, — Mr. 
H. J. Veitch showed a long series of flowers of 
Apples, some having white or only very slightly 
tinged flowers, while others had deeply-coloured 
flowers. He remarked that in each case the 
pale-flowered Apple trees bore very brighUy- 
coloured fruits, while those with deeply- 
cciloured flowers produced pale fruits. Mr. 
CvTHBERTSON Said he had observed a simi- 
lar thing in Turnips, as in Uie Golden Tankard, 
a Turnip with yellow flesh, that produced white 
flowers. Mr. Bowles said that the rule was not 
without exception, as in Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana, 
both the flowers and the fruits are very deeply 
coloured. 

Richardias. — Chas. Woodbridge, Esq., 
sent an inflorescence of Richardia Elliott- 
iana, having a leaf arising close below the 
yellow spathe and coloured like the spathe, ex- 
cept that the margin and tip were green. Mr. 
Veitch showed R. X Mrs. Roosevelt having a 
leaf arising from the base of the plant) as is 
usual, coloured very pale green, except at the 
tip, which was similar in colour to the spathe. 

Double Rides. — A branch with very much 
doubled flowers of Ribes atro-sanguinea, from 
Sir E. LoDEi (gr. Mr. W. A. Cook), of 
Leonardslee, was referred to Mr. Wobsdel-l. 

Potatos. — Mr. A. W. Sutton showed a very 
extensive and exceedingly interesting series of 
plants of tuberous Solanums. Particularly in- 
teresting were those of " Papa Silvestre ** 
(Solanum Commersoni), the wild Potato of 
Uruguay. The examples had been grown from 
tubers received direct from Montevideo. Five 
separate consignments of these tubers have 
reached Mr. Sutton from his correspondent, 
who had himself collected the tubers in several 
different localities far away from any cultivated 
land. The separate lots of tubers were found 
growing under very different conditions as re- 
gards soil and locality, but in no case near cul- 
tivated land. In each instance, so far as the 
plants have as yet developed, there is every rea- 
son to think that each lot of tubers represents one 
and the same species. With the last consignment 
Mr. Sutton received a certificate from heflor 
AJtECHAVALETA, Curator of the Botanical Gar- 
dens, Montevideo, certifying that the tubers ther* 
sent were the true Solanum Commersoni 
agreeing in all respects with the plant in- 
troduced by Commerson in 17fl7. Sefior 
Arechavaleta further stated that all the wild 
Potatos found in Uruguay were one and the 
same type, and that they all bore violet-coloured 
flowers Mr. Sutton produced Monsieur Roze's 
book entitled Histoire de la Pomme de Terre^ in 
which there is an illustration and description of 
Coramerson*s original plants fully confirming 
5>eflor Arechavaleta's statement concerning 
the wild types of Potato in ITruguay. In con- 
nection with the exhibit Mr. Sutton called at- 
tention to the fact that so far as his information 
went, all the plants hitherto grown in Europe 
under the name Solanum Commersoni were of 
the white-flowered type, and it was certainly the 
white-flowered type which Mons. Labebgekie 
bad experimented with. The white-flowered 
pUnt was apparently introduced to Europe (Mar- 
seilles) between 1895 and 1901, and has since 
been cultivated under the name Solanum Com- 
Tr./»r-{0"i. 



Mr. Sutton al«o exhibited the -following : — 

1. ** Solanum tuberosum wild species," 
grown from tubers raised from seed received 
from Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1906. This seed was collected in Mexico. 

la. " Solanum tuberosum, wild species," from 
seed saved from the foregoing at Reading in 
1906. 

lb. " Solanum tuberosum, wild species." 
Seedling plants raised ^rom seed received from 
Vermont in 1907. 

These three lots of seedlings so far exhibit no 
variations, but promise to come quite true from 
seed, and to be uniform in character. 

Ic. Seedlings raised b^ crossing No. 1 with 
pollen from white-flowering Solanum Commer- 
soni at Reading in 1906. 

Id. Seedlings from No. 1 crossed with pollen 
of Soltfoum etubenoftitm. 

2. " Solanum tuberosum {^new wild species) ** 
collected in Mexico. Grown from seed saved at 
Vermont in 1906. 

d. Solanum Maglia. Grown from tubers re- 
ceived from Mr. Baker of Kew in 1886. 

4. Solanum verrucosum. Grown from tubers 
raised from seed received from Vermont Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1906. 

4a. S. verrucosum seedlings from seed saved 
from No. 4 at Reading in 1906. 

4b. S. verrucosum raised from seed received 
direct from Vermont, 1906. 

5. S. polyanthemum from seed received from 
Vermont in 1906. 

5a. S. polyanthemum from seed saved at Read- 
ing from tubers raised from No. 5. 

It is remarkable that seedlings of all the above 
wild types appear to come true and quite uni- 
form, when it is remembered that in tne case of 
no cultivated Potato do the seedlings come 
either uniformly true to each other or to the 
parent. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Sutton for his very interesting and comprehen- 
sive exhibit. 

HOBTIOULTUBAL OLUB. 

LECTURE ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 

May 14. — The usual monthly dinner of this 
club was held at the Hotel Windsor on the 
above date, Mr. Harry J. Veitch presiding, 
whilst among the guests were the Right Hon. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., Messrs. R. Winfrey, M.P., 
E. Hudson, William Robinson, G. Melarum, G. 
Hurd, and others interested in the question of 
*' Small Holdings." This subject was opened by 
Mr. P. Anderson Graham in a brief address, in 
which he referred to the historical aspect of the 
question, prior to the Act of Parliament in- 
volving the enclosure of large areas of common 
land. This step, though beneficial in some 
respects from an agricultural point of view, 
involved the great disadvantage of withdrawing 
from a very large number of men just that 
amount of aid in the shape of free pasture for 
cattle, &c., which enabled them to hold their 
own. The compensation given them for this 
only afforded temporary relief. Many attempts 
have been subsequently made to cure the con- 
sequent evil of depletion of the rural popula- 
tion, but with little success. The discussion 
eventually resolved * itself into an exchange of 
decicledly conflicting views as to the reason. 
Mr. Graham himself appears to be inspired 
with anything but sanguine hopes of a restora- 
tion to previous conditions of rural farming on 
a small scale, the old factors having entirely 
disapf>eared in favour of new ones which are 
antagonistic to that quiet sort of life which 
formerly prevailed with rural people, many of 
whom were content to live and die, it might be, 
in the parish they were born in, the_ holdings 
passing on from generation to generation. The 
quality of the land was also a material factor 
in the problem, and in the cases cited where 
success had attended the acquisition of land 
and its distribution among small holders, they 
were mostly suflSciently near to towns to admit 
of intensive culture of market produce at a 
profit. 

Mr. Winfrey, M.P., followed Mr. Graham, 
and, as one connected with the present Govern- 
ment, gave some particulars of what had been 
done by letting acquired areas on terms which 
assisted those to commence as small farmers 
who wished to do so. All these arrangements, 
however, appeared to be made on the basis of 
rental, and not of out and out acquisition ; and 
Mr T^«»^ Collings, following Mr. Winfrey, 



advocated in the most eloquent manner the need 
of absolute ownership as an incentive to that 
thoroughgoing industry and thrift which is 
essential to success. No man, he contended, will 
devote the proper amount of labour to a 
holding which is in any way subject to ancther 
man's control as regards possession, knowing 
that sooner or later he may see the fruits of his 
energy and the improvements in the hoioini^ 
resulting therefrom go to benefit another. All 
tenancy arrangements made so far, he main* 
tained, were subject to'' this drawback. The 
only proper way wa« to provide the willing maa^ 
having but little capital, with the purchasft 
money, which should be secured on the land 
itself and be repayable on easy terms. Givaa 
such conditions, Mr. Collings maintained that 
the present evil would right itself, and the rural 
district would become repopulated with a coa* 
tented and thriving commnnity of farmers and 
small holders. 

The eloquence with which Mi. Collings dis- 
cussed this subject with which his name has 
been so long associated was most impressive* 
but not a few of his hearers differed widely 
from him in his conception of the percentage of 
men who would rise to his ideal and profit, as 
he assumed, to the utmost by the facilities 
afforded. The failures he estimated at but a 
small percentage, and he laid but little stress 
upon the evils and troubles attendant upoa 
permanent ownership granted to undeserving or 
incapable persons. Mr. Graham, in his subse* 
quent reply, differed entirely from the opti- 
mistic views which had been expressed. The 
discussion, in fact, terminated in two diametri- 
cally opposed views, without a definite sum* 
ming up, and the Rev. G. H. Engleheart 
expressed the wish of all that the subject might 
be further ventilated on a future occasion. 



B07AL NATIONAL TULIP. 

May 22. — The fourteenth annual exhibition 
of this society was held in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park. The 
competitive exhibits were not numerous, but 
the number of entries showed a slight increase 
on those of last year. A good attendance of 
visitors was seen in the exhibition during the 
afternoon. Non-competitive exhibits were very 
finely staged by trade-growers. 

CoMPETmvE Classes. 

In the important class for 12 dissimilar rec- 
tified Tulips, there were five entries,- and the 
first prize was won by Mr. W. Whittaker» 
Hull, Cheshire; 2nd, Mr. A. D. Hall, Har- 
penden. 

In the smaller class for six similar blooms as 
in the foregoing, Mr. J. W. Bentley, Castle- 
ton, Lancashire, won the 1st prize, and Mr. 
Hall was again awarded the 2nd prize. 

The best three blooms of feathered Tulips 
were shown by Mr. Hy. Willaker, Har pen- 
den, and Mr. Hall was again second, but 
Mr. Hall was first in the class for three 
flamed varieties, Mr. Whittakek gaining tho 
2nd prize. 

In the class for six dissimilar breeder Tulips, 
Miss WiLLMOTT secured the 1st prize, and Mr. 
Whittaker the 2nd. 

Mr. Whittaker was first for three varieties, 
thus changing positions with Miss Wii-LMOTT, 
who was awarded the 2nd prize. ^ 

Only one entry was seen in the class for six 
Darwin varieties, Mr. Lovat, Oxford, exhibit- 
ing very fine blooms of Loveliness, Grand 
Monarque, Fontanella, Europe, Gretchen, and 
Flambeau, all really good varieties. 

In the class for 12 varieties of garden Tulips 
there was again only one entry, but the exhibit 
which was from Mr. W. C. Bvll, Ramsgate,. 
was very good. 

The exhibit of 12 varieties of Darwin Tulips 
from the same exhibitor was excellent, but 
there was no competition, and this gentleman 
was again the only one exhibitor in a class for 
one variety arranged for effect. Mr. Bull was 
awarded the 1st prize. 

Trade Exhibits. 

Messrs. Hogg & Robertson, Dublin, made- 
a grand exhibit of Tulips, and very fine blooms 
of the St. Brigid Anemones. (Large Silver- 
Gilt Medal.) 

A Certificate of Merit was given Messrs. Hogg 
& Robertson tor .Srotia, a fine scarlet Tulio 
with yellow markings. 
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Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Colchester, made 
a fine exhibit of Darwin and late-flowering 
varieties of Tulips. (Large Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Bake a Sons, Covent Garden, made 
a very extensive ^chibit of these flowers, of 
^niiich striped varieties were a great feature. 
.(Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
put up a nice group of Roses, amongst which 
Hiawatha was in splendid condition. (Silver- 
GUt Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Low & O., Enfield, exhibited a 
group of greenhouse flcr Bering plants. (Large 
Silver MedaL) 

Messrs. J. Pebd & Son, Norwood, had an 
exhibit of Gloxinias, also a group of Japanese 
Maples, and another of rock plants. The 
Gloxinias were exceptionally fine. (Gold 
Bfedal.) 

BOTAL HETEOBOLOGICAL. 

Mat 15. — The first of the afternoon meetings 
for the present session was held on the above 
date at the society's rooms, 70, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, Dr. H. R. Mill (president) in the 
chair. 

Dr. Mill read a paper on '*The Standard 
Rain Gauge, with notes on other Forms." When 
the late Mr. S^ons founded the British Rain- 
fall Organisation 47 years ago, such observa- 
tions as were then being carried on were made 
with rain gauges of the most varied patterns, set 
up at any linsight from the ground that sug- 
gested itself to the observer, and read irregu- 
larly at almost any hour of the day or night. 
Since that time there has been a steady approxi- 
mation to uniformity, and now the greater 
number of rain gauges in use are of a few 
definite patterns, eet for the most part at nearly 
the same height above the ground. Dr. Mill 
strongly recommends the Snowdon pattern rain 
gauge, which is 5 inches in diameter, has a 
vertical rim to the funnel of 4 inches, and has 
an inner can and also a bottle. He does not 
recommend rain gauges with shallow funnels, 
nor the Howard and Glaisher patterns. 



©bttuarB. 

Qkorok Rokmkr. — There died on May 17 last 
the well-known florist and nurseryman, George 
Roemer, of Quedlinburg. in the 41st year of his 
age. The firm of which he was a member is 
celebrated for its superior strains of Cinerarias, 
Primulas, winter-flowering and other Stocks, 
Asters, and flower seeds in general. 



ENQUIRIESJiNip REPLIES. 

Can any reader inform W. M. how to prevent 
maggots from entering drawers used for the storing 
of seeds ? 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• , • The Editor will he glad to receive, for considera- 
lUm, large photographi of horticultural subjects, suitable 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



Agreement Respecting Repaiss to Nuesery 
Buildings : W, D. T. You had better con- 
sult a local surveyor, who will inspect the 
buildings, and see if their condition is in 
accordance with the terms in the agreement. 

Asters and Stocks : F, E. S. There may be 
wireworms in the soil, but whether this is the 
case, or the failure is due to fungus disease, 
it is impossible for us to say, unless we 
reoeive specimens for examination. 

Bracken Fern : H. C. T. Pteris aquilina is difli- 
cult to raise from spores. The soil in the 
spore-pans should be sterilised, and the pans 
stood about one quarter their depth in other 
receptacles of water. This will provide sufll- 
cient moisture, and prevent the spores being 
washed away by the watering can. The best 
plan of establishing this plant is to remove 
whole sods with the rhizomes and to plant 
these bodily in their new quarters. 



Celosia Plants Unhealthy : E. G. No disease 
caused by insects or by fungi is present on the 
plants. The unhealthy appearance suggests 
mjury from fumes arising from the heating 
apparatus. 

CupRESsus Lawsoniana var. \ a. H, We can 
find no trace of injury by insects on the shoot 
submitted, and the plant is apparently either 
constitutionally wrong,, or there may be some- 
thing injuring its roots. 

Hybridisation Conference: C.A.McC. The 
report of this meeting, and also all other pubh- 
cations of the Royal Horticultural Society, can 
be obtained from the secretary. Rev. W. Wilks, 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, London. 

I.NSECTS ON Horse Chestnut: Waldegrave, 
The specimens you send are common weevils. 
See answ^ to H, P. in last week's issue. 

Market-gardening: Sm§ux A m a imp , W»«boald 
advise yoa to make sowings of the following 
varieties of Peas at once : Chelsea Gem, Daisy, 
and Omega ; the last-named Pea is a variety of 
the Ne Plus Ultra t)rpe, growing 3^ feet high. 
Chelsea Gem and Daisy attain to an average 
height of 1 foot and 2 feet respectively, and. there- 
fore, may be sown in rows at from 18 inches to 
24 inches apart. Autocrat is another good late 
Pea of the Omega type, but grows 6 inches 
higher ; !^ is a prodigious cropper, producing 
large, handsome, well-filled pods of fine quality 
Peas. Potatos Goldfinder and Up-to-Date wul 
suit your purpose in every way, being good 
growers and heavy croppers. The tubers are of 
large size, good shape, and firm in quality ; if 
properly cooked, they become like balls of nour. 
You should make liberal plantings, as soon as 
possible, of Early London, Walcberen, and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, afterwards planting 
Broccoli of the following varieties, which will 
yield an almost unbroken succession of *' heads " 
from the end of July next until June. 1908, viz. : 
Self-protecting, Michaelmas White. Autumn 
White, Winter White, Frogmore Protectifag, 
Champion. Eclipse, Wilcove White, Mammoth 
Spring White, Model. Evesham Giant White 
(of Self-protecting habit tuming-in in May), 
Mont Blanc, and Late Queen. Kales : Cottager's 
and Scotch (green curled), also Colewort Rosette 
and Hardy Green. Cabbages : £1 lam's Dwarf 
Early Spring and Enfield Market will answer your 
purpose. Savoys : Early Covent Garden strain. 
Drumhead. Green Curled, and Dwarf Ulm are 
good varieties of this hardy green vegetable to 
rely upon for yielding satisfactory supplies of 
good, solid " heads," no matter how severe the 
winter may be. Beet : Covent Garden Red 
and Pine Apple are suitable varieties to g^ow, 
and the seed should be sown at once. A month 
or six weeks earlier would have been better. 

Muscat Grapes: Muscat. The unhealthy ap- 
pearance of the leaves is due to some defect 
in cultivation, and not to excess of air. Better 
drainage of the border would probably prove 
beneficial. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good as to consult the following numbers. 
Plants: F. G. B. 1, Veronica gentianoides 
alba: 2, Ajuga reptans; 3, Alyssum saxatile : 
4, Arenaria grandiflora ; 5, Spiraea Thunbergii ; 
6, Exochorda grandiflora. — H.E.A. Orobanche 
ccerulea, a parasitic plant introduced in the 
potting soil. — F. R. 1, Scilla companulata 
varieties ; 2. Ruscus aculeatus (Butcher's 
Broom) ; 8, Cercis siliquastrum (Judas Tree) ; 
4, Paeonia tenuifolia; 5. Anemone alba; 6. 
Genista hispanica : 7, Cardamine pratense flore 
plena; 8, Euonymus latifolius variegatus. — 



D. R. Salvia leucintha.— G. H. 1, Coleonema 
(Diosma) album ; 2, not recognised. — W. R. 
1, Muscari comosum ; 2. Dipcadi serotinum. — 
K. and B. Abies magnifica.— -/. 5. 1. Ruscns 
Hypoglossnm ; 2, Leucothoe Catesbaei ; 3. 
Pinus excelsa; 4, P. Laricio; 5, Cryptomeria 
japonica; 6. Pseudotsuga Douglasii. — fV.G.S. 
1, Odontoglossum gloriosum ; 2. O. Ander- 
sonianum, a very good variety. — T. T. 1, 
Bletia hyacinthina ; 2. Eria convaliarioioes : 8. 
Sarcantbus teretifolius ; 4, Luisia volacris ; 5. 
Macradenia lutesceas; 6, Gongora cas^idea. — 
Constant Reader. Yellow Banksian Rose. — A . M. 
1, RuelUa Portellae ; 2, next week ; 3. Rtbes 
alpinnm ; 4, Ribes aureum ; 5. Scilla campann- 
laU ; 6, Euphorbia pilosa.— So/oj^. 1. Cattleya 
Mossiae: 2, Odontoglossum triumphans; 8. 
O. crispum ; 4, O. cirrosum ; 5, O. odoratum ; 
6, O. Coradinei; 7. Cypripedium Mastersia- 
num. — H. J. W. Onadium praetextum. — C. 
Sussex, 1, veronica gentianoides ; 2, Hemero- 
callis variety ; 8, Staphylea colchica ; 4, Prunus 
sinensis, double white variety ; 5, Symf^ytum 
officinale ; 6, Lonicera species. 

Nkctakins FRxnTs Cracking: C^rk. The 
fruits may crack at the stage yonrs have 
done from a variety of causes. The most 
common cause is that of allowing tbe border 
to get too dry, and then flooding it with 
water, which has the e£fect of making the 
fruits to swell too quickly, and the skin 
being unable to expand at the same rate, 
cracking ensues. It is good practice to allow 
the trees to grow rather more slowly during 
the time wl^ the "stones" are forming 
within the fruits, lessening the atmospheric 
temperature in the house for this purpose by 
the employment of freer ventilation. We do 
not know a variety of Nectarine bearing the 
name Princess of Wales. There is a Peach 
known by that name, but we suspect the 
Nectarine you have in cultivation is that 
known as Prince of Wales. 

Pbacrbs Injured: Peach. The injury is due to 
gumming, which has resulted owmg to the 
presence of canker in the stem. The canker is 
too deeply seated to be easily cured. When gum- 
ming appears on the stem or branches, the tree 
ceases to thrive and should be rooted out. 

Pbar Leaves Injured: A. C.C. The mischief 
has been caus^ by the Pear-leaf blister-mite. 
Collect and bum the injured leaves and fruits. 
Drench the trees next winter with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Slugs and Snails : A. S. StarUngs, thrushes 
and blackbirds are the principal naturail enemies 
of slugs and snails, but toads and frogs also kill 
a large number of these pests. Toads hibernate 
during the winter, and often hide themselves dur- 
ing the daytime, therefore they may be present in 
a garden, and yet escape notice. Cats will some- 
times iattack toads, but not often. Light boards 
laid along the sides of the beds in a garden have 
been found to be the most useful traps for slugs. 
In one garden where this means of capture was 
adopted, upwards of a thousand slugs were found 
beneath the boards each morning, and by this 
means they were ultimately exterminated. 

Tomato Leaves : /. B. You must send better 
specimens. The few leaves that were wrapped 
in paper were quite insuflicient for proper 
investigation. Cut off a shoot with leaves, 
and pack them in damp moss in a wooden 
box. 

Vine Leaves Injured : IV. M. There is no fungus 
present and the plants do not require spraying 
with a fungicide. They have the appearance of 
injury by fumigation. Apply more ventilation 
to the structure in which they are growing. 

Wild Flowers : W. M. The most suitable work 
tor use in identifying British native plants is 
Bentbam and Hooker's British Flora. This is 
published in two parts, one consisting entirely of 
illustrations. They can be obtained from oor 
publishing department, price 9s. 4d. each 
volume, free by post. 
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HARDY RHODODENDRON 
HYBRTOS. 

THE various Rhododendron hybrids cul- 
tivated in gardens have been derived 
from few species, but the parents, 
though few in number, possess great diver- 
gence in the colour of their respective flowers. 
Repeated crossing and intercrossing have re- 
sulted, therefore, in the raising of varieties 
whose flowers vary from pure white through 
all the shades of pink, lilac, and red to deep 
crimson and purple. Up to the present time 
no hardy yellow-flowered Rhododendron has 
been raised, though the use of such species as 
R. campylocarpum and R. Dalhousiae may 
eventually furnish this colour. A good yellow 
flower is hardly probable just yet, for it takes 
at least seven years from the seed before the 
inflorescence of a Rhododendron plant is pro- 
duced, and perhaps seven or ten years more 
must elapse before the immature or weak yel- 
low colour in the first seedling can by recross- 
ing be developed into the full, rich shade that 
i*^. desired. Blue, or rather purplish blue, has 
been obtained in some varieties to a certain 
extent, but the colour was considered unsatis- 
factory and the varieties have not been per- 
petuated by the raisers. A Rhododendron with 
flowers of the blue colour of Gentiana acaulis 



or of a deep blue Hyacinth would be an 
acquisition, but this is scarcely probable, as 
the intermixture of purple in most of our 
hardy Rhododendrons is too strong to be en- 
tirely eliminated. The standard of perfection 
in a hybrid Rhododendron is a free-branching 
habited plant having good foliage and conical 
trusses of closely-set flowers, borne in an erect 
manner well above the foliage. The colour 
of the petals should be true, and should be 
either one which pleases when closely in- 
spected or which is effective when seen from 
a distance. For instance, shades of pink or 
rose are pleasing when seen near, but others 
of red and crimson tints do not impress one 
greatly when closely inspected, although seen 
at a distance of, say 30 yards or 50 yards they 
surpass in their beauty those of every other 
colour. 

The species that have been used in the rais- 
ing of the majority of our hardy hybrid 
Rhododendrons are R. arboreum, R. cam- 
panulatum, R. catawbiense, R. caucasicum, 
and R. ponticum. Other species have also 
been used in recent years, but the above men- 
tioned are those that were first crossed, and 
in nearly all the hardy hybrid Rhododendrons 
the influence as parents of some one or an- 
other of these can be traced. 

Rhododendron arboreum is a native of the 
Himalayan region, and its seedlings vary 
considerably in the colour of their flowers, 
but the type has petals of a bright, blood-red 
hue, and bold, thick leaves, green, or some- 
times brownish-green above, and silvery be- 
neath. It develops into a tree 30 feet to 
40 feet in height : it is not hardy in this 
country, except in a few favoured parts in the 
south and west. Its influence, however, on 
our hardy Rhododendrons can be clearly 
traced, as the majority of the best red and 
pink varieties are indebted to this species for 
their colouring. The first hybrid of which 
there is any authentic record is R. altaclerense 
X {Botanical Magazine, t. 3,423), obtained 
by crossing R. arboreum with R. ponticum, 
and which bears bright-scarlet flowers. It 
bloomed for the first time in 1835 at High- 
clere, where it was raised. This was closely 
followed by R. nobleanum x (R. arboreum x 
R. caucasicum), a hybrid having crimson- 
coloured flowers that open early in the year. 
The raising of these first hybrids is said to be 
due to the then Lord Carnarvon, who sug- 
gested that if R. arboreum was crossed with 
some of the hardy species the beauty of the 
one might be combined with the hardiness of 
the other, and the results have proved the 
value of his suggestion. Other hybrids that 
show the influence of R. arboreum are atro 
rubrum, Russellianum, Grand Arab, Sun of 
Austerlitz (red); Lady E. Cathcart, John 
Henry Agnew (pink) ; Baron Osy, white with 
dark spots ; Blanche Superbe, &c. 

R. campanulatum is also a native of the 
Himalayan region, and usually makes a large 
bush 6 feet or more in height, but plants 
have been known to reach a height of 20 feet 
or more in this country. The flowers are of 
a lilac colour, with purple pots, and the 
leaves are nearly oblong in shape, and blunt, 
as a rule, at both ends. It has not been used 
much for hybridising, its two most typical 
progeny being campanulatum pictum — 
usually cla^d as a variety, but more pro- 
bably a hybrid — bearing pale-lilac campanu- 



late flowers with reddish spots; and Jean 
Stearn, with pure white petals marked with 
purple spots. This latter is a beautiful 
variety, but it is rather tender and a shy 
bloomer. 

R. catawbiense was first introduced to this 
country from the United States in 1809, and 
Has had more influence on the present race of 
hardy Rhododendrons than any other. It is 
one of the hardiest of the genus, and, 
flowering in late May and early June, its 
descendants are less liable to injury by spring 
frosts than the early-flowering varieties. The 
flowers are lilac or purplish in colour, and the 
leaves are variable in size and shape ; usually 
from 4 inches to 6 inches in length, deep green 
in colour, soft and smooth to the touch, and, 
as a rule, turned downwards at the margins. 
It is a vigorous grower, and attains to a 
height of from 8 feet to 20 feet with age, 
with a proportionate diameter. The influence 
of this species in the hybrids has been alto- 
gether for good, as it has given hardiness, 
freedom of flowering, and bold, vigorous 
foliage. The inflorescence is borne in close, 
upright trusses, and a selection of hybrids of 
the catawbiense strain comprises those with 
flowers of practically all the colours to be 
found in the genus. The only defect— if it 
be considered one — in the catawbiense hybrids 
is that the lilac or purple colouring of the 
parent has been largely transmitted to the 
seedlings, so that all the red or crimson 
hybrids have a magenta or purplish tint. 
This, however, is not a glaring fault unless 
the flowers are seen near to those of a pure 
scarlet colour. The magenta-crimson shades 
of some of the catawbiense hybrids produce 
wonderfully good effects a little distance 
away. A few of these hybrids with their 
colours are album elegans, a. trium- 
phans, Minnie, perspicuum, and Madame 
Carvalho (white); delicatissimum, luci- 
ferum, and Lady Hillingdon (blush) ; Everes- 
tianum, and fastuosum flore pleno (lilac); 
B. W. Elliott, Lady Armstrong, and roseum 
elegans (rose); atrosanguineum, Charles 
Dickens, H. W. Sargent, Sigismund Rucker, 
Mrs. Milner, and Caractacus (red and crim- 
son) ; purpureum elegans (purple, &c.). 

R. caucasicum was first introduced from 
the Caucasus in 1803. It is a dwarf species 
rarely reaching more than 3 feet in height, 
and thriving well under trees. The flowers are 
borne in loose trusses, and are rose-coloured 
on the outside, pinkish-white within, with a 
cluster of greenish spots in the throat. They 
open about the beginning of May. The 
hybrids that most strongly show the influence 
of this species are characterised by a dwarf 
and free-blooming habit, such as in the 
varieties Prince Camille de Rohan, venustum 
(Jacksoni) and Zealander, all the flowers of 
which are of rose or pink shades. Besides the 
few hvbrids which show the dwarf habit of 
R. caucasicum, there are many others which 
have resulted from crossing it with R. ar- 
boreum and R. catawbiense, and the majority 
of these have never been named. Most of 
them come into bloom from the beginning of 
April to the middle of May : they are strong, 
free growers and profuse bloomers in districts 
where they are not injured by spring frosts. 
In colour the flowers range from pinkish- 
white to crimson, and every year specimens 
from various parts of the country, chiefly from 
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the wanner districts, are sent to Kew and 
other places for naming, but not one in a 
dozen has ever been named, though some of 
them are worthy of this distinction. 

R. ponticum is rather peculiar in its distribu- 
tion, being found in Spain and PM'tugal and 
also in Asaa Minor, but nowhere between 
these countries. It was first introduced 
into England about 1763 from Asia Minor, 
and is now common all over the country, 
where its lilac or purple flowers are rather 
too evident sometimes, though for cer. 
tain purposes, such as cover-planting, &c., 
it is invaluable, as it is never eaten by rab- 
bits or other animals. The hybrids which 
show R. ponticum most strongly are album 
grandiflorum, Mrs. John Glutton, Mrs. Tom 
Agnew, multi-macu latum, pictum, and Mum 
(white); Viscount Powerscourt, and Michael 
Waterer (red), &c. 

There are, however, many hybrid Rhodo- 



which are the parents of the bulk of our hardy 
Rhododendrons, there are four other species 
that of late years have been used for hybrid- 
ising. These are R. Griffithianum, R. For- 
tune!, R. Smirnowi, and R. Thomsoni. R. 
Griffithianum and its hybrids were described 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle for April 21st, 
1906, p. 342. 

R. Fortune! is a native of China, and is a 
free-growing species, with sweetly-scented 
seven -petalled flowers, each about 3 inches 
across, white, faintly tinged with pink. Many 
hybrids have been raised from this species, 
but none of tflem is of great importance, 
probably the two best are Mrs. Thiselton- 
Dyer and George Thiselton-Dyer, the latter 
having deep-rose coloured flowers with 
brownish spots, the former having much the 
same colouring but paler. 

R. Smirnowi is a native of the Caucasus, 
and is a dwarf, bushy species with large 
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dendrons which do not show a predominance 
of any one species in them, and the exact 
origin of which it is difficult, or even impos- 
sible to trace. Such sorts as Baroness Roth- 
schild, Baron Schroder, B. W. Currie, Coun- 
tess of Tankerville, Duke of Connaught, 
Joseph Whitworth, Kate Waterer, Mrs. John 
Penn, Mrs. Tritton, and many others can 
scarcely be traced to any of the species 
I have mentioned. When one remem- 
bers, however, that it is now over 50 
years wnce the first hybrid Rhododendrons 
were raised, and that crossbreeding has been 
going on ever since, it is not surprising that 
their origin should be difficult to determine. 
The possible combinations of the five species 
mentioned above are enormous, and no two 
seedlings are exactly alike. The total num- 
ber of hybrid Rhododendrons raised is very 
large, though probably not 5 per cent, of 
them have been named. 
. Besides the five species mentioned, and 



leaves, deep-green above, and covered beneath 
with a whitish, wool-like (omentum. The 
rosy-lilac flowers measure 3 inches to 3 
inches across, and they are prettily fringed 
at the edges. The few hybrids that have been 
raised are of second-rate importance, but the 
influence of this species, if continued, will 
probably result in a good and very hardy 

R. Thomsoni is one of the .Sikkim species, 
but it is a rather tender plant except in 
favoured districts. The leaves are broadly 
ovale, and the tubular flowers are of a deep 
blood-red colour, borne in loose trusses, and 
opening in April and May. The best hybrids 
are Ascot brilliant, with flowers of a vivid 
scarlet colour : the plant is rather tender j 
Luscombci (R. Thomsoni x R. Fortunei) 
with rosy-red, tubular flowers 3 inches acnws ; 
and R. F, Thiselton-Dyer, deep-rose with a 
dark mark in the throat. 

In the course of time, when these four last- 



mentioned species and their hybrids have been 
re-crossed with the older strain, we may 
expect a wider range of colouring and con- 
siderable variation in both foliage and habit. 
With the possible exception of R. Smirnowi, 
the present hybrids of the four last-mentioned 
species are rather tender, but by combining 
them with the older race a new strain will be 
evolved combining the best characters <A 
bath types, j. Clark, Bagshot. 



SINNINGIA HELLERl. 

This most charming Gesneiad is uncommon. 
It nas introduced to the Garden of the Royat 
Morticuliutal Society in 1826, and was figuitd 
as S. velutioa in the Botaitital Magaani, tab. 
4212. In that work it is said to be the buid- 
somest of the genus Sinningia, but in this state- 
ment the garden Gloxinia, now a Sinningia, was 
not taken into account. Though not so ^wy 
as Ae Gloxinia, this species is exceedingly at- 
tractive. It is best grown in a stove, but may be 
used ior tbe decoration of the greenhouse while 
in flciw«i. The two or thiee stems, into which 
the plant usually breaks, ace quite short, each 
producing half a dozen dark, olive-green leaves, 
ovate-oblong in shape, and tbe finest nearly 1 foot 
long. The flowers open at any one time may num. 
ber up to nearly two dozen on the same paint. 
Tbe calyces are reddish in colour, tbe corollu, 
which measure over an inch across the mouth, 
are creamy-white, contrasting well with the dark 
green of tbe leaves. The plant is a native of 
Brazil, and our tllustraiion at fig. 143 has beea 
reproduced from a pboiogiaph taken of tbe 
smallest among a number of plants which 
flowered during tile spring in the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden. Tlie seeds were received from 
the Botanic Garden ol Prague. R. Irwin 
Lynch. 

[A aew species (Sinningia Regina) having 
lilac-coloured flowers, was illustrated in these 
pages on Sept. 17, 1904, p, 201.— Ed.] 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Thk Book OF VEOKTABLKa.* By Allan Frencb. 
This is a practical handbook and planting 
table for the vegetable gardener. In many 
respects it is as useful to gardeners in this 
country as to those in the immense area of the 
United States, with its great difieiences in cli- 
mate, altitude, and soils. It contains numerous 
shrewd remarks on garden practices, and many 
of them are much called ior here by those per. 
sons who may be desirous of growing vegetables 
better than they have done, but have not much 
knowledge of the way to set about the woik. 
tn the preface the author tells us how to pie- 
pare the land and sow seeds, whether the 
garden is a small garden under spade cultiva- 
tion, or a large one requiring horse labour lor 
the heaviest kinds of work. Tbe dales for seed 
sowing in different latitudes are stated, allowing 
six days' difference foe each hundred miles of 
latitude — pretty much as wo do in this Island, 
He is very insistent about the " summer mulch," 
that is, the loose crumb left on the surface of the 
ground after the .seed is sown and drills filled 
in. For each kind of crop directions are given 
as to the proper distance of the rows from each 
other, determined by the height and spread 
(whether above or below ground) of the plants. 
Many hints are given about the sowing of seeds, 
depth of drills, use of manures, farmyard snJ 
commercial, and tbe thinning of seedlings. 
The list of vegetables mentioned is very com- 
prehensive, and It contains many sorts besides 
those familiar to us in this country. All are 
alphabetically arranged, and thus easy oi refer, 
ence. The botanical and popular names, if any, 
are given, also the English garden names of 
most of the vegetables and vegetable ftuils. 
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PHAIUS SPECIES AND HYBRIDS. 
Some of the more interesting example* of 
Otcfaid hybridisation are represented in the illus- 
ttation (fig. IM), which clearly shows Ihe 
eh«acl«ristics of the pareala reproduced in the 
offsprings. The flower numbered 2 is P. Blumei, 
var. Sanderianus ; No. S, P. simulans (better 
known in gardens as P. tuberculosus) ; No. & is P. 
X NoTman, the oftspiing tai9«d from the above- 
mentiooed species. No. * represents P. x Clivo, 
derived from the inter -crossing of P. simulans 
and P. X Norman, and thus reptesenling three- 
fourths P. simulans and one-fourth P. Blumei. 
In this variety the sepals and petals have be- 
come broader and creamy-yellow in colour. The 
lip is very much broader and shorter, lighter in 
colour, and having a distinct tuft of hair like 
btiitlcs in the throat, in every way illustrating 



FRUIT PESTS OF THE SEASON. 
" Don't mention it " is the protest, uttered 
half in jest, but still with the shade of an old 
superstition clinging to it, when one speaks with 
gratification of immunity from some common 
trouble. Quite recently I ventured to remark in 
these columns that Apple and Plum trees were 
free from aphides. In mj last article, how- 
ever, I bad already occasion to notice Ihe 
arrival of the Plum aphis, and now it is my 
unpleasant duty to mention the appearance of its 
close relation, the Apple aphis, with various 
olher pests. At present the aphis attack is com. 
parativety slight, probably because the recent 
very cold and wet weather has not been pro- 
pitious to reproduction by the viviparous 
females. But perhaps before these remarks are in 
print there will have been some warm weather. 



Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, and Btamley't 
Seedling are practically exempt at present. 
Nearly all were subjected to a tevere ■ii4 per- 
sistent attack last season. 

With much regret I notice mor^jiijamage from 
the caterpillars of the winter, bud, and pith 
moths than has been seen for some years in my 
oldest plantations of Apples. From Codling 
moth my trees have enjoyed a rare exemption, 
and leaf-eating caterpillars have not previously 
been very numerous. But those nanied above, 
and particularly the larva of the vrinter moth, 
are doing much damage to some varieties, and 
are more or less in evidence on nearly all. Bii- 
matcks have the worst attack of these as of all 
other pests. They are bushes on the Paradise, 
and they are growing in the lightest part of the 
plantation, where the soil or sub-soil (a running 



FlO. 144. — PHAIUS SPBCIBi AHO HVDRIOS. 
rold; 2, P. Blumei var. Sanderianus: 3, P. siinula:is ; 4, P. x 



; S. P. X Norman. 



the influence of the [.ollen parent, P. simulans. 
No. 1 is P. X Harold (P. Blumei X P. X Nor- 
man). Here is seen a similar reversion to the 
P. Blumei parent as is seen towards P. simulans 
in No. 4. The lube of [he labellum has become 
longer and less broadened at the apex, and the 
sepals and petals are narrowed and much longer 
than in P. x Norman. ~. There has been some 
variation in colour amongst seedlings from this 
cross, but the general characteristics of the plants 
have been the same. It may be of inieresi to 
note that in the foliage and habit of growth also 
the hybrids are intermediate in character be- 
tween their parents. These hybrid Orchids are 
useful for decorative purposes, and thus are de- 
serving of general cultivation in gardens where 
a demand exists for flowering plants during the 
months of February and March, H. }. C. 



and some feats in fertility of reproduction by 
these marvels of fecundity. With me the attack 
is worst on Pond's Seedling Plums, and next 
on Monarch. Early Rivers and Ciar have a 
tittle of it, but Victoria and Gisborne's none, or 
none worth mentioning. Spraying with a strong 
decoction of quassia and soft soap has been 
done, but most of ttte pests were protected io 
curled leaves. 

On most varieties of Apples there is a slight 
show of aphis. It is worst on soft-leaved varie- 
ties, such as Bismarck, The Queen, Domino, and 
Newton Wonder. There is not much on Wor- 
cester Peaimain, Beauty of Bath, Mr. Gladstone, 
Irish Peach, Cox's Orange Pippin, Early Julyan, 
Duchess of Oldenberg, or Warner's King ; while 
King of the Pippins, Lady Sudelcy, Blenheim 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Fearn's Pippin, Potts' 



sand in which drainage baa not been very inc- 
ceasfull does not suit them. 

As for the pith moth caterpillar, it was hoped 
that persistence, year after year, in ci^ting off 
all infested spurs and ends of shoots, had nearly 
extirpated it, as there was hardly any of 'j last 
year. Now, unfortunately, there is m-jcb on 

Before leaving the subject of inseci pests, it 
seems desirable to mention a point in reference 
to the Black Currant mite which may not have 
been noticed by some growers. My plan, since 
an attack commenced among busbes quite mite- 
free when I bought them (raised in a nursery 
where there bad never been any "big bud ") has 
been to dig up every badly- infested bush, replac- 
ing it by a fresh one, in the winter, while 
picking o& every isolated big bud found among 
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the rest of the bushes, going over them twice 
in the season. This spring I noticed, just when 
the leaves of sound buds were expanding, that 
many others, chiefly on stems near the ground, 
were ineffectively struggling to open, after hav- 
ing swollen nearly to the bursting point. Micro- 
scopical examination of several of these showed 
that they contained mites. They had been 
missed in two inspections, but betrayed them- 
selves very distinctly when they had swollen in 
the effort to expand. My suggestion, therefore, 
is that growers should make a point of having 
every bush examined at this stage of seasonal 
development, and every non-expanded bud 
picked off and burnt, though without neglecting 
an earlier operation. 

This unfortunately wet season, it is to be 
feared, is developing fungus pests in an extra- 
ordinary degree. I have found brown rot 
(Monilia froctigena) among a few Plums, all in 
one part of the plantation — an attack never 
noticed before. 

Far worse is a bad attack of powdery mildew 
(Sphaerotheca mali) on some varieties of Apples, 
and a slight one on others. Until last season, 
no attack of this fungus wias noticed, and 
then it was almost confined to Allington 
Pippin. All the whitened shoots were cut off 
and burnt, and it was hoped that the malady 
was suppressed ; but this season it is in evidence 
more or less in all parts of my oldest Apple 
plantation. It is far worse on Bismarck than 
on any other variety, Allington coming next, 
then Cox's Orange, and Blenheim Pippin, grow- 
ing close to Allington Pippin. Some varieties, 
including Worcester Pearmain, Irish Peach, 
Lady Sudeley, Stirling Castle, Lane's Prince 
Albert, and Bramley's Seedling are free from the 
attack. 

American blight has never appeared in the 
plantation before this spring, and a few days 
ago I found traces of it on two trees, and may 
find it on more. There was none on the farm 
until it came on some crab stocks. All the 
affected parts, so far as could be seen, were cut 
off and burnt at once, the stocks being reduced 
to stumps ; but ever since it has been very 
troublesome, requiring frequent dressing, in the 
piece of nursery ground in which young trees 
are raised, but has been kept out of all Apple 
orchards until this season. 

Scab was extremely damaging to Apples and 
Pears last year, and there is every reason to 
expect a bad attack again this season, although 
the trees were sprayed with copper sulphate 
alone just before the buds burst. Already I find 
it on the leaves of a few varieties, especially the 
much afflicted Bismarck. There is also a little 
brown rot among the Apple trees. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture and Swift*s 
lead arsenate paste is now in progress among 
the Apple and Pear trees grown here, in the 
hope of checking scab and brown rot, while 
also poisoning the food of the winter moth, bud 
moth, and other leaf-eating caterpillars. The 
fungicide will be applied again two or three 
weeks later, with or without the lead arsenate, 
according to circumstances. . 

It may be useful to announce that Swift's lead 
arsenate paste, a well-tried American prepara- 
tion, is supplied in this country now for the first 
time by Messrs. Strawson, of Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., and possibly by other sellers of 
spray fluids and materials. It is much safer 
than Paris green in relation to the foliage. 

If the wM weather continues, an extension of 
canker may be expected, though no signs of 
fresh attack have yet been noticed. King of the 
Pippins, Ribston Pippin, and Potts' Seedling 
are the only varieties very badly affected in my 
market plantations, though one of two Cellini 
Pippins in my home orchard has been destroyed 
by it, while Uie other is badly crippled. 

Among Pears, grown merely for home con- 
sumption, the only noticeable fungus disease is 
scab, which is rampant on Glou Morceau and 
Marie Louise, but not very bad on any other 
varieties. It is already showing on the leaves 



of the two varieties named, and some of the 
small fruit on a third variety seems to be af- 
fected by it. All Pears have been sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Apart from a slight attack of aphis on a few 
Black Currants, und mite among Uiese and cob- 
nuts, no appearance of pests among bush fruits 
has yet been noticed. 

This account represents only my own planta- 
tions. In some other places a bad infestation 
of the Apple sucker appears to be in evidence ; 
but I have not seen this pest this season, 
and it may be concluded that the time for the 
beginning of an attack is now past. In 1905 
there was an overwhelming infestation of this 
extremely damaging insect ; but either spring or 
subsequent winter spraying appears to have 
annihilated it. At any rate, not one was seen 
last season, and none has been found this year. 
A Working Grower. 



THE GENUS ENKIANTHUS. 

(Continued from page 311.) 

E. QUiNQUEFLORUS. — Usually a bush 1-1) metres 
high, more rarely a small tree 5-6 metres tall. 
Leaves oblong or obovate-oblong, acuminate, 5-10 
cent. long, entire, coriaceous, shining, strongly 
reticulate on both surfaces. Flowers usually in 
umbels of five, stalked, drooping, issuing several 
together from a bud enclosed in imbricate scales, 
of which the inner ones are lengthened into 
stalked oblong-spatulate or linear coloured bracts. 
Calyx-lobes lanceolate-ovate, varying in length and 
breadth. Corolla about 1 cent, long, usually pmk 
or peach-coloured, often with white lobes ; corolla- 
lobes obtuse, more or less recurved or spreading. 
Fruits angled. 

Native of Hong Kong and South China, also 
commonly cultivated by Chinese. First flowered 
in this country in Mr. Knight's Royal Exotic Nur- 
sery. Chelsea, in 1814, from whose specimens it 
was figured in the Botanical Magazine, 1. 1649. 

E. quinqueflorus, Loureiro in FL Cochinch., p. 
277. 
E. reticulatus, Lindley, Bot. Reg., t. 884 and 885. 

E. uniflorus, Bentham (Hook. Lond., Joum. Bot., 
i., p. 489) originated in a mistake and is E. quin- 
queflorus. 

E. QUINQUEFLORUS, Lour., vaf semilatus, E. H. 
Wilson (var. nov.) Differs from the type in its 
much less ccriaceous, finely serrulate leaves, more 
or less villous on midrib below, and flowers of the 
purest white. 

Hupeh, Wilson. No. 92! Henry, No, 6,4761 
Yunnan, Henry, No. 11.009 ! 

This is a very distinct continental form. My 
specimens were collected from a tree 6 metres 
high, growing in a ravine, south of Ichang. at 
about 4.000 feet. Seeds were gathered from this 
tree. And the plant is in cultivation with Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Henry describes his 6.476 as a shrub 3>8 feet 
high. His 11.009. from the hills south of Meng- 
tsze, alt. 5.000 feet, a bush 8 feet. This latter 
specimen is in fruit, and has the primary and 
secondary veins on the under side of the leaf 
densely covered with villous hairs. 

Palibini (1. c.) refers Henry's 5.476 to the type 
E. quinqueflorus. Diels (Engd. Jbrhrb.. xxix.. p. 
508) refers this same number to the widely dif- 
ferent E. chinensis, Franchet. 

E. jAPONicus. — Usually a bush 1-2 metres high, 
with smooth, light red or yellowish bark. Leaves 
more or less lanceolate with petiole 2^ cent, 
long, 1-lJ cent, broad, finely serrulate, reticulate, 
villous at base of midrib on the underside. Flowers 
in umbels of 5 10 on spreading filiform pedicles 
1-2 cent. long. Calyx-lobes triangular-acuminate, 
whitish. Corolla white. 6 mm. long and broad. 

This is one of the best known species from Japan, 
having been first discovered by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock in 1859, near Nagasaki. It appears to be 
rather widely spread, having been found in the 



island of Nikko. on Fusiyama, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tokyo. In autumn the foliage 
assumes a bright yellow colour. E. japonicos 
was first introduced into cultivation in this 
country by Messrs. Standish, about 1869. 

E. japonicus, Hook., f. Bot. Mag., t. 5822 
Andromeda japonica, Miquel 1. c. 

E. CAMPANULATUS — A Small tree 6-10 m. high ; 
leaves elliptic-ovate, sub-acute, aristate-serrulate, 
narrowed at the base into a short glabroos or 
slightly hairy petiole, more or less reddish hairj 
below with a few scattered setulose hairs on both 
surfaces. Flowers numerous, racemose or race 
mosely-umbellate. Corolla 1 cent, across, shortly 
campanulate. 5-lobed. dark red with 3 dark nerves 
on the tube answering to each lobe. Capsule 
ovoid. 5*8 mm. long. 

This is the finest of the Japanese species and 
one of the best of the genus. It is very similar \o 
E. himalaicus, but is easily distinguished by its 
longer and difierent-shaped fruits and much more 
finely-toothed leaves. A native of Northern Japan 
and the vicinity of Hakodadi, where it has been 
found by various collectors. In the southern pro- 
vinces of Japan it is apparently only cultivated. It 
was introduced into cultivation in this country by 
Messrs. Veitch through the late Chas. Maries. 

E. campanulatus. — Nicholson in Diet. Card., 
I, p. 510. Bot. Mag., t. 7059. 

Andromeda campanulata, Miquel. 1. c, Maxim, 
in Mel. Biol., viii., p. 618. Franchet and Savaiier 
Enum. Plant., Jap., i., p. 284. 

E. HIMALAICUS. — A large bush or small tree, 
often 7 metres high. Leaves varying from lanceo- 
late to broadly obovate-elliptic. usually narrowed 
to both ends, acute or obtuse, serrulate, reddish 
hairy below. Flowers in terminal, pendulous, race- 
mose or sub-umbellate clusters of 20. or even 
more. Pedicels 2 cent, long, slender. Calyx-teeth 
lanceolate or ovate-acute. Corolla 815 mm. 
broad, widely campanulate ; colour varying from 
yellowish-salmon to orange-red, with numerous 
dark-red striae ; corolla-lobes variable in size, erect 
or slightly reflexed. darker in colour than the rest 
of the corolla. Style, stamens, and o\'mry more 
or less clothed with short, setulose hairs. Fruit 
nearly globose, about 6 mm. broad. 

This species is the most widely spread of the 
genus, ranging as it does from Sikkim. Bhotan. and 
East Nepaul to Western China, where it is abundant 
on precipitous cliffs from 8.000 feet to 11.000 feet. 
With its wealth of flowers in late June, and its 
wondrous autumnal tints, E. himalaicus is one of 
the most strikingly beautiful plants of the moun- 
tains of Western China. 

It first flowered in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens in June. 1879. and is figured in the Bot. 
Mag., lab. 6460, from material supplied by Prof. 
Balfour. The Himalayan form is tender in this 
country, and very rare in gardens. The Western 
China form has been introduced into Messrs 
Veitch's establishment, and will probably prove 
hardier than the Himalayan form. 

E. himalaicus. — Hooker, f. et Thomsons, in 
Kew. foum, Bot. vii., p. 125, t. 3. 

Rhodoraceae Griffith, Posthumous papers, vol. ii.. 
p. 148, n. 717 ; and Rbodora deflexa Griff. I.e.. 
p. 187. n. 969. E. H. Wilson. 

(To be continued.) 



LILIUM AURATUM AT TITTEN- 

HURST. 

For the illustration (fig. 145) of Liliura auratum 
and its varieties flowering last summer, in the 
borders at Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, Berks, we are 
indebted to Mr. Joseph Timson, the gardener at 
that place, who informs us that the plants grew to 
a height of from 9 to 10 feet, and that the air was 
perfumed with the flowers. * Lilium auratum is 
familiarly known as the golden-rayed Lily of Japan. 
and it has been stated that more than 5,000.000 
bulbs of this and other species of Lilium are 
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exported every year from that conotry. There are 
numerous distioct varieties of L. aaratum Ihal are 
improvements upon Itie type, amongst wbicli the 
following are best known : — Platyphyllum Is 
larger and finer in all respects than the type, the 
flower being from 10 <o 13 inches across. The 
segments generally are studded with crimson 
chocolate spots. Pictum is similar in form lo the 
type, but the flowers are lipped with crimson at 
the ends of the yellow rays. Ruhro-Vitlalum 
has flowers that are studded wilb purplish 
crimson spots. Wittei, a white variety, has 
yellow bands without spots. Virginale, a lai^e 
white flower, with a yellow band in the centre 
«( each petal, ia slndded with white spots. A 
descriptive and illustrated article upon the Titten- 

burst gardens was published in our issue for 

October aa, 1901. 



quire no further attention until the autumn, ex- 
cept watering, tying, and th« stopping of the 
growths. The later batch of forced Teas, Noi- 
settes, &c., can now be removed into a cool-house, 
where they should be Icept dry at their roots. 
After a few weeks, and when they show theii new 
growths, cut out the exhausted wood, prune 
slightly back, afiord a top-dressing, and keep 
them well syringed, when a further crop of good 
blooms may be expected. The Hybrid Perpetuals 
in pots can now be planted outside as soon as 
they are sufficiently hardened ofi : this type of 
Rose blooms freely but once in pots, there- 
fore Ifaey wilt occupy room to no purpose if 
still allowed to remain in the plant-house. Rosea 
on their own roots plunged outside will now be 
growing freely, and during this showery weather 
an occasional pinch of some approved fertiliser 



now be completed. Endeavour to exterminate 
all insect pests, which, if combated early in the 
season, do not cause nearly the same amount 
of trouble later. Beds of Roses, either of 
standard or dwarf kinds, should be carefully 
examined, and in order that any suckers from 
their roots or stems may be removed. 

Cuttings inserted in the open ground last 
October will now be mostly rooted, and a good 
ntunber will be making top growth. Finch back 
any of the long, straggling shoots, and thus in- 
duce a bushy habit of growth. It is better to defer 
transplanting these until the autumn. All out- 
side Roses will be much benefited by an occa- 
sional mulching of manure and a top-dressing 
of dissolved bones applied at the rate of 4 oz. 
to the square yard in moist weather. These 
dressings will be of great assistance in pro- 
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THE ROSARY. 

C^JLTURAI, NOTES FOR JUNE. 

The new growths of Roses generally have been 

much injured hy laie frosts, and even late as is 

I should be templed 



injured groii 
plants bleed a little, 
and they will soon 
ing of Tea and othi 
and afterwards wel 
ground and make c 
secured, especially 



still ii 



All i 
the house 



nd wood, for if the 
lot much harm will result, 
ecover. Finish the plant- 
sorts of Roses from pots, 
mulch the surface of the 
tain that all are carefully 
landard plants, to proper 
and spring- grafted plants 
frames should 



moved out-of-doors and plunged i they will r 



will be helpful to them. Ply the hoe between the 
rows of seedling briars when the latter are well 
through the ground and also amongst all planted- 
out Roses, Standard Briars are now beginning to 
break into growth, and at the end of this month, 
or early in July, three of the stronger shoots 
nearest the top of the plant should be selected, 
and all below them removed. If a few good 
ripened scions ot Teas and Noisettes can be 
had from under glass, and at the same time a 
few well-matured shoots on briar stocks, bud- 
ding can be practised during this damp weather 
with every chance of success. However, bud- 
ding generally should not be practised before 
the end of this month ot early in the next. All 
work amongst budded, standard-and-dwarf 
Roses, including staking, tying, &c,, should 



ducing best quality exhibition blooms, AVhea 
blooms or buds have been retarded by uncon- 
genial weather, it is a difficult matter for the 
grower lo determine what the quality of his 
blooms are likely to be at a given date. To 
guard against disappointment, it is necessary 
to have a good reserve of duplicates of the sort* 
intended to be shown. Trade growers and suc- 
cessful amateurs usually obtain their best exhi- 
bition blooms from maiden buds on the briar, 
but these ere not usually available or ready for 
exhibition till well on In the season. < To obtain 
the best results the plants must be given plenty 
of nourishment in the form of mulchings oi 
top -dressings, from the time the bud is well 
developed until it begins to show colour, 
/. D. G. 
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THE COUNTRY GARDEN. 

Well known as they are, and well written up 
as they are, the Japanese Chrysanthemums for 
early flowering out of doors have not found 
their way in^ country garden^ so generally as 
they should,' by a long way. We have nothing 
like them for sustaining an effect all through the 
autumn if they be well massed. It is a mistake, 
I think, to use them merely as plants here and 
there in a mixed border. To secure their full 
decorative value they should be made a promi- 
nent feature in the autumn garden. A well- 
thought-out colour scheme, restrained as to the 
number of colours used, but as brilliant as may 
be ; such, for instance, as crimson, and gold 
pnd yellow, with a few of the brighter and 
redder bronzes. This is, in my humble opinion, 
the most striking and effective of all com- 
binations. Some really good varieties would 
include Goacher's Crimson, Kuroki, M3rtchett 
Crimson, Fleur Rouge, Crimson Marie Masse, 
Orange Child, Horace Martin, Guinea Gold, 
8ud Piercey's Seedling. 

Every year, too, the single varieties are be- 
£o^ing greater favourites; these should cer- 
tainly And a welcome place in the country 
garden, especially where a good supply of cut 
flowers has to be maintained. Elegans and 
Felix are in red and gold, M. Richardson is a 
bright pink, and so is Lady Smith. The old 
favourite, Mary Anderson, is always charming, 
and so also is the sulphur-yellow sport from it, 
known as Miss A. Holden. Well-rooted cuttings 
may be .secured at the present time, but they 
should be established at once. I never disbud 
nor stop, as I think that for garden use a flne 
decorative display is of greater moment than 
large individual flowers. Even thus treated, 
however, many blossoms will measure 4 inches 
across. 

A good deal has been written of late concern* 
ing the hardihood of the Camellia. I have seen 
it stated that it U as hardy as the Laurel, so 
long as it is not growing in a low-l3ring or damp 
locality. It is, at any 'rate, a delightful subject 
to experiment with; but to experiment with 
specimens that have been unduly weakened by 
artificial heat will need caution. They will 
have to be hardened by thorough ripening out 
of doors during the summer months. If neces- 
sary, they should be afforded the protection of a 
cold house the following winter, brought out 
again when fear of frost is over as a necessary 
precaution after this shelter, and then planted 
out in soil that has been well worked ; hence- 
forth, to be left undisturbed. I must confess 
English gardeners are not given to experiment- 
ing one half as n'uch as they should ; not only 
is it one of the most interesting and delightful 
phases of gardening, but much good may come 
of it. A hundred years ago, and more, that 
excellent old gardener, Philip Miller, pleaded 
for hardier and more vigorous treatment of those 
plants .that in reality did not need high tem- 
peratures and coddling. The same plea would be 
appropriate to-day — we are still coddling and 
making tender, plants that do not need it. There 
is a real pleasure and interest in experimenting 
and finding out just how hardy are many of 
the subjects to which we are affording consider- 
able heat. We realise that a plant, say, comes 
from India, and we imagine it cannot withstand 
our climate. If it should happen to hail from 
the Himalayas, the chances are it is absolutely 
hardy and able to withstand greater cold than 
it will ever experience in England, and the 
same may be said of natives of Japan and 
China. In many cases our efforts should exer- 
cise themselves in trying to obviate the evils of 
excessive dampness and moisture during the late 
autumn and wincer. In a large number of 
cases damp will kill, but cold unaccompanied 
with excess of moisture may leave plants un- 
scathed. Perfect drainage and raised beds, some- 
times rockwork edgings, all prove of the utmost 
benefit, and the experimenter will do well to 
use them extensively. I may say that many 
plants are far more amenable to hardy, out-of- 



door treatment in the rock garden than in any 
other position. Some gardeners will say that it 
is not worth while to trust plants of doubtful 
hardihood to the chances of a hard winter. I 
cannot agree with this ; the careful training and 
acclimatising of plants to withstand even severe 
tests is, as I have already said, well worth the 
risk. I have been making some desperately 
sharp trials of plants by no means accounted 
hardy, in a cold greenhouse during this last 
winter, and I am delighted with the result. 
There is no need to say that the previous sum- 
mer's treatment was a careful provision in the 
way of thoroughly ripening and preparing the 
plants for their winter ordeal. I contend you 
must even go back to the parent plants, and 
work up a supply from those that have never 
known a coddling and enervating treatment. 
Plants can be made wonderfully indifferent to 
even sharp changes of temperature if they are 
perfectly hardened by judicious training — ^but to 
excessive moisture, not so easily if it is foreign 
to their tastes. 

I would greatly like to urge the increased 
beauty that is attained in the spring garden by 
making a freer use than rules in many places, 
of flowering plants that are not of a bulbous 
nature. Not for a moment am I decr3dng the 
beauty of the spring bulbous plants ; but it is 
a pity, I think, to devote all the space to them 
to the exclusion of these others, and I would 
name Orobus vernus, Doronicum austriacum. 
Erica carnea, Saxifraga ligulata, and many 
others for free ard generous use in the spring 
garden. Practical Gardener, 



The Week's Work. 

PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. Gi Weston, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq.i 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Richardia africana. — ^The latest batch of Callas 
should now be placed out of doors, and the 
amount of water afforded their roots gradually 
reduced until, as the foliage dies off, it is with- 
held altogether. After a rest, and before the 
roots become very active again, shake out the 
plants and re-pot them in a compost consisting 
of equal parts loam, leaf -soil, and manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed, and then stand 
them in the open on a bed of ashes. This posi- 
tion will be suitable for them until towards the 
end of September, when they should be placed 
under glass and be allowed plenty of ventilation 
without much heat. If flowers of this plant are 
required before Christmas, place a number of 
the stronger crowns in a light house having an 
intermediate temperature, and ventilate the 
structure whenever possible to prevent the plants 
becoming drawn. If they are treated thus, and 
well provided with water and given a stimulant 
occasionally they will furnish flowers as desired. 
Another plan adopted by some cultivators is to 
shake the old soil from the crowns and to plant 
them in the open ground in a prepared border 
or trench, the latter bein^ the better, as it allows 
water to be afforded easily in hot, dry weather. 
Under this system of culture the plants should 
be lifted and potted before the c.id of September, 
severin^^ the roots and soil with a sharp spade 
some distance from the ball a few days previous 
to relifting them. After potting, shade the 
plants or place them behind a wall until they 
have recovered from the root-disturbance, but 
afterwards place them in full sunshine. 

R, Elliottiana. — This species requires rather 
different treatment to R. africana. The crowns 
should be started into growth in spring in the 
same manner as is practised with Caladiums, 
and they should be grown under glass all the 
season, " ripening " the plants in autumn and 
storing them during the winter in a perfectly 
dry condition in an intermediate temperature 
till spring. ; 

Salvia sphndens grandiflora. — The bright 
scarlet flowers of this decorative plant are very 
valuable during the dark, dull days of late 
autumn and winter, and especially pleasing in 
artificial light, thus making it a valuable subject 
for indoor decoration. Rooted cuttings should be 
re-potted directly they are ready for a shift, for 



on no account should the plants be allowed to 
become stunted in their growth. Afford pots 
of a liberal size to the plants of early batches, 
as these will grow into very large specimens by 
the autumn. Place them outside on ashes, as 
soon as the weather permits. Pinch the points 
out of the shoots ^leveral times during the 
summer, and S3rringe the foliage each evening 
to prevent red spider, for if this pest is present 
the leaves will turn yellow, thus causing a 
cheeky In the warmer parts of the country 
Salvias can be planted in an outside border, and 
lifted in September as recommended for 
Richardias. Other winter-flowering subjects, 
such as Eupatoriums, Moscho.sma riparium, &c., 
succeed under similar treatment, but the pinch- 
ing of the shoots must not be continued too 
late in the summer, otherwise many flowering 
shoots will be destroyed. 



THE FLOWEB GARDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. FoRO, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Lawns. — Now that we may reasonably expect 
to have drier and warmer weather, the lawn 
mower should be adjusted so that it will not 
cut so low as it is doing at present. By leaving 
the grass just a little longer it will to a great 
extent prevent "burning;" the grass will be 
much more pleasant to walk upon and have a 
better appearance. Make the cnange of adjust- 
ment gradually, and the lawn will not then be 
less tidy than before. Tennis lawns, croqu<t 
grounds, &c., on which games are played, must 
of course be kept closely mown. When in use 
have the mower frequently oiled, or complaints 
will be made that it *' goes hard." During the 
dinner hour the machine must be put in a shady 
place. Any portions of the lawns which may 
show signs of ** browning " will soon improve if 
lightly dressed with some quick-acting artificial 
manure, such as guano, mixed with finely-sifted 
soil, applying water afterwards. All grass 
verges and edges of flower beds and borders 
should be frequently clipped, and the grass 
around trees and those places where the mower 
cannot be used should be cut regularly, or yellow 
patches will result. 

Mignonette. — The next few sowings should be 
made in a cool position, such as a border on 
the north side of a wall^ The soil jnust be 
trodden firmly and raked fine. Merely cover the 
seeds with fine soil, and if the soil is* dry, water 
it through a fine rosed can. The earlier sowings 
will require watering during dry weather, or they 
will soon cease to produce flowers. 

Gladiolus y Galtonias, 6-*^., now require staking. 
This is often left until it is too late. The quality 
of the flowers suffer if the growths have been 
allowed to be blown down. Use short stakes 
at present and replace them with longer ones as 
the spikes require them. At this stage a mulch- 
ing is beneficial. 

Agapanthus umbellatus. — More use might bo 
made of these stately flowers in the open flower 
garden. When planted out in a cool, partially- 
shaded soil they produce luxuriant foliage, and 
stouter flower stalks than when grown in flower 
pots. Although the Agapanthus is fairly hardy 
it is not advisable to leave the plants out for the 
winter even in Cornwalli as under these con- 
ditions they are late in starting into growth. 

Biennials. — Seed may now be sown in the 
open border of such plarrts as Canterbury BelU, 
Papaver nudicaule, and Hollyhock. Where the 
latter plant suffers badly from the fungus dis- 
ease, this may sometimes be prevented by sowing 
the seeds in a thoroughly prepared plot of 
ground, and after thinning out the seedlings 
allow some to remain and flower in the seed 
ted. 

THE OBOHID HOUSBa 

By W. H. Whitb, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor LAWtmcSi 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Dendrobium Phalanopsis has started to grow, 
and at first the young growths appear to be thin 
and weak, but if the plants are placed in a 
suitable atmosphere they vriU gain strength and 
swell rapidly. When Uie young shoots are a 
few inches high, numbers of young roots, push 
out from their base, and, before much rooting 
progress is made, those plants which require it 
should be repotted, and any not in need of re- 
potting should have the old material carefully 
picked out from between the roots and fresh 
compost afforded. The plants will thrive in 
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pots or shallow pans, but it is important that 
the receptacles should be small in proportion to 
the sixes of the plants. They should be filled 
to about one-half of their depth with drainage 
material, placing over this a layer of 
sphagnum-moss with some small crocks well 
mixed with it. Employ a compost consisting 
of three-parts fibrous peat and one-part chopped 
sphagnum-moss with some crocks of moderate 
size intermixed. The compost should be packed 
very firmly around the plants, as the roots pre- 
fer a hard material to one of a soft, spongy 
nature. If made quite firm, it will not retain 
moisture for any considerable length of time, 
and this will be conducive to the health of the 
plants. After repotting, place them in the hot- 
test house, and, preferably, in a rather shady 
position, as when in the earlier stages of growth 
these plants have been exposed to plenty of 
sunlight, the young leaves have invariably be- 
come badly spotted and unsightly, but if to- 
wards the completion of growSi the- plants are 
placed in almost uninterrupted sunlight and an 
abundance of water is afforded at the root, the 
pseudo-bulbs will swell and become thoroughly 
consolidated, thereby enabling them to produce 
strong spikes and richly-coloured flowers. Un- 
til the plants are established in the new com- 
post only a small quantity of water is neces- 
sary, but as roots become plentiful, and the 
growths make satisfactory progress, it may 
be afforded copiously. Other species of 
Dendrobium which require the same kind of 
treatment are D. superbiens, D. bigibbum, D. 
lineale, D. Stratiotes, and D. Bensonise. Such 
tall-growing plants as D. Dalhouseianum, D. 
fimbriatum, D. f. oculatum, D. calceolus, D. 
clavatum, D. moschatum, &c., make roots when 
the new growths are a few inches long, and will 
also require to be supplied with fresh rooting 
material at this season. The D. macrophyllum 
Veitchianum section appears to thrive best when 
placed in a light position near the roof glass of 
the intermediate house. 



FBUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Ax^XAJiDES Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson Patch, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Young vines, which were raised from " eyes " 
last spring in pots or turves, and that have made 
growilis 2 or 3 feet in length, will be in a fit 
condition for permanently planting into the 
vinery border. The border should be made up 
2 feet 6 inches in depth, and it should be com- 
posed of chopped turf, adding to every 3 tons of 
the loam 1 cwt. of coarse-grade vine and plant 
manure, a liberal quantity of lime rubble, and 
should the loam be of a heavy nature, it may be 
improved by the admixture of some wood ashes. 
These ingredients must be well mixed together ; 
it may be mentioned for the benefit of those 
who ha^e not already made up the borders, that 
pieces of fresh turf, with the grass side down, 
should be placed over the drainage, proceeding 
afterwards to make up the border 3 feet in 
width and 2 feet in depth. Make the border 
very firm by beating and tramping as the work 
proceeds. Plant the vines 3 feet 6 inches apart 
on the top of this compost, spreading their roots 
well out, and cover with 6 inches of the finer 
parts of the compost. Make the soil over the 
roots moderately firm and tie the growths to the 
trellis. Apply a liberal soaking with warm water 
to settle the soil about the roots, keeping the 
atmosphere of the house moist and damp. Damp 
the paths and borders twice daily, and never 
apply fire heat. Shade the young plants from 
the sunshine if they appear to flag. Close the 
house early in the afternoon with sun heat. 
This system is to be preferred to that of plant- 
ing in March vines that were raised in the pre- 
vious year. If young plants are not in stock, 
they can be supplied by the nurserymen now 
equally as well as in winter. 

Early Melons. — Plants carrying fruits which 
are now changing their colour require to be 
watered very carefully, as the roots are now less 
active than formerly. Do not restrict the water 
supply suddenly, but by degrees. Give just 
sufficient to keep the foliage green, never allow- 
ing it to flag. Xeep the atmosphere much drier 
at this stage and leave the top ventilator partly 
open throughout the night. A mulch of moss 
litter or manure from a spent Mushroom bed 
spread over the surface of the bed will keep the 
soil from cracking and be beneficial in other 
respects. 



Melons for suecessional crop, — Plants showing 
fruits should have the point pinched out of the 
leading shoot when witnin a foot of the top of 
the trellis, and the lateral shoots stopped at the 
leaf beyond the fruit. Tie up and regulate the 
young growth. Pollinate the female flowers at 
midday with pollen taken from the male flowers. 
Another method is to remove the petals from the 
male flowers and place the male in the centre of 
the female flowers. Do not allow one fruit to swell 
greatly in advance, but endeavour to obtain a 
'* set " of three or four fruits on a plant at one 
time. Keep the atmosphere of the house rather 
dry when the plants are in flower, and ventilate 
it more freely. Let the atmospheric temperature 
at night be about 70°, and by day 85^. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By William H. Honess. Gardener to C. Coube, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Celery and Celeriac. — Celery plants that have 
been raised from seeds sown m February, as 
advised in a former calendar, and intended for 
the earliest crop, should now be ready for plant- 
ing out in the permanent quarters that have 
been prepared for them. Sprinkle the plants 
liberally with soot, directly tney have been put 
out and copiously watered. The plants of 
Celeriac raised from a sowing made at the same 
time as the Celery should Ukewise be planted 
out and treated as already described for the 
Celery. This batch of Celeriac will constitute 
the main crop. 

Brussels Sprouts^ Broccoli^ and Borecoles should 
receive timely attention by planting them out 
as soon as they are ready for moving, particu- 
larly if they are still in the seed beds. Many 
things require attention just now, and these 
vegetables are therefore apt to be left in the 
seed beds too long ; they consequently get dry 
at the roots and become drawn up weakly. 
Such plants are not suited to successnilly with- 
stand a severe winter. ■ 

Vacant ground. — ^Various plots of ground 
which have produced crops of Broccoli and 
similar vegetables are becoming exhausted. 
These should be relieved of the old stumps im- 
mediately, and prepared for crops of late Peas, 
Carrots, &c. 

Destruction of weeds. — Close attention must 
constantly be given to all growing and young 
crops, by keeping them free from weeds and 
stirring the surface soil with the hoe. In very 
showery weather it is sometimes a difficult 
matter to get on the ground, therefore let every 
convenient opportunity for destroying weeds be 
utilised. 

Runner Beans that have been started into 
growth in boxes should now be ready for plant- 
ing out in prepared trenches, planting them at 
from 9 to 12 inches apart in double rows. As 
soon as planting is completed, place the sticks 
in position, as these will both help to protect 
them from frost, and prevent the risk of injury 
from winds. 

Rhubarb. — ^Remove all the flower-stems that are 
showing, because these would weaken the plants 
if allowed to remain. 

Maiu. — If seeds have not been sown already, 
they should be sown at once in drills drawn 
from 4 to 5 inches deep, and 3 to 4 feet apart 
from, each other. Plants that have been started 
into growth in pots or boxes, and are how being 
hardened off, should be planted out at the end 
of the present month. Maize or ** Indian " Com 
requires a hot season, but should be afforded 
occasional drenchings with water. 

jRampion seed should be sown at the present 
time, and again after a fortnight. Make the 
surface soil fine and level before sowing the 
seeds. Rampion (Campanula Kapunculus) 
should be more generally cultivated, for both the 
leaves and roots are useful. 



PUBLIO PARKS AND GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pbttiorxw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Cycling in parks. — Cyclists are generally re- 
garded as one of the most selfish classes of the 
community, whose disregard for the comfort 
and convenience of their fellows is only ex- 
ceeded by their disinclination to walk where 
there is the slightest pretext for riding. It 
would almost appear as if in the eyes of the 
average cyclist, pedestrians had no rights what- 
ever. 



Snch be^ig- the case, it is not surprising that 
cyclists have to be carefully regulated in public 
parks, otherwise they would monopolise every 
road and footpath in them. In the majority of 
parks cycling is, very rightly, prohibited alto- 
gether ; whilst in some it is onl^ permitted dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning, or restricted 
to well-defined parts of the park. 

Excepting in very large parks, where there are 
broad carriage drives with side walks, it is 
inadvisable to allow cycling during the whole 
da^. Visitors frequenting parks in the hope of 
enjoying \ quiet walk, or a rest, should not be 
subjected to the annoyance of having to get 
quickly out of the way of a cyclist, or run the 
risk of being knocked down and injured. Once 
the feeling of security is done away with in a 
park, one of its greatest charms has been de- 
stroyed. Cycling even during early morning 
hours should o^y be tolerated on roadways 
over 20 feet wide ; where they are of less width 
than that cycling should under no circumstances 
be permitted during any part of the day. 

In some towns speciad cycling tracks are pro- 
vided in recreation grounds, but unless these 
are fenced off in such a manner as to prevent 
children from straying upon them from the ad- 
joining playing ground, they are a continual 
source of danger. Many years ago a cycling 
track was laid dcwn in one of the recreation 
grounds here, but had to be abandoned on ac- 
count of its bein^ dangerous for children. 

Taking everything into consideration, there is 
no reason why a public parks department should 
cater for cyclists, as they have abundant scope 
for their pastime in every highway. 

THE HARD7 FRUIT GARDEN. 

Bj !• Maynb, Gardener to Lord Clxmton, Bicton, 

East Devon. 

Pears. — ^Trees that have set large crops of 
fruit should be examined and have their fruits 
thinned where necessary. Remove first those 
that are badly placed, as well as any showing 
signs of cracking or deformity. The Pear midge 
has not been especially destructive this season, 
and, with perseverance in destroying all fallen 
fruits, or, better still, picking them o§ and burn- 
ing them as soon as they are noticed, this pest 
can be largely lessened, if not entirely elimi- 
nated. Robust trees may require some of their 
gross-growing shoots pinched to equalise the 
Bow of sap, but defer mudi sunmier pruning 
till a later date. 

Plums often set their fruits in such large clus- 
ters that it becomes necessary to severely reduce 
their number. The Czar, Monarch, Coe's 
Golden Drop, and Victoria are heavy croppers,, 
and usually claim first attention in the matter 
of thinning. In thinning the .clusters of fruits, 
a pair of Grape scissors will be found useful. 
Frequently on light, sandy soils, Plum trees on 
warm walls are badly attacked by red spider 
early in the summer, and where this happens 
do not wait until the trees show by their appear- 
ance that the pest is present, but ply the garden 
engine,- hose, or syringe two or three evenings 
each week as a preventive. Keep the roots, 
well supplied with water, and replace the mulch- 
ing material if it has become exhausted. 

Peach and Nectarine trees growing against 
walls demand almost daily attention in the 
matters of training, disbudding, thinning of the 
young fruits, syringing the foliage, and supply* 
ing the roots with water. In training the young 
shoots, great care is required, or their points 
may become broken. A strand of raffia tied U> 
the fruiting wood at the base, and a second 
tie to the nearest wire will keep the young 
shoots in position. Where wires do not exist, a 
slender twig of privet or a thin piece of lath 
placed at either end under the old wood will se- 
cure the shoots, after the base has been drawn in 
to the wall with a strand of raffia, and this wilt 
be found better than nailing for the present. 
The removal of surplus shoots at this stage must 
be done with care, so as not to tear away the 
bark ; they can be best removed with a sharp 
knife. Complete the final thinning of the fruits 
in late districts. Hoe and rake off any weeds. 
Apply a thorough watering if found necessary 
with water mixed with the drainings from a 
stable or cowshed, but avoid strong doses of 
liquid manure. After watering, apply a mulch 
of strawy litter to a depth of about 2 inches. 
Wash the foliage every evening if convenient,, 
directing the water well underneath the same. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR JUNE. 



Cermaii Card. 5« meel. 
TUESDAY, JUNE I— 

WED.MESDAY, JUNE B- 

Balh apd v/Su. Bad Sontbsro Conn 
(Mdd.XB day^). 

THURSDAY. JUNE B-LinneMi Soe. i 

MONDAY. Jl'NE ID- 
Unit. Hun. Beh. and Piov. Soc. Co: 

TUESDAY, JUNE 11— Roy. He 



for the introduction of new species and 
home-raised hybrids, what should prevent 
every Temple Show being an exact reproduc- 
tion of previous displays? The season of the 
year is the same (the show is only one day 
later than last year), similar plants are there- 
fore in flower, and species that were out of 
season then are also out of season now. The 
conditions being so much the same, we are 
thus enabled to see from year to year what 
effect is produced by the vagaries of fashion, 
the enterprise of plant collectors, the skill of 
plant-breeders, and the care of the cultiva* 
tors. In its testimony to high cultivation 
the present show is ahead of all Us predeces- 
sors, and it is a most effective advert! sentent 
of the increased ability and skill of tha prac- 
tical gardeners in this country. Foreign visi- 
tors are greatly impressed by this feature 
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ard a dST<). 
Roy. Bol, Soc. SumauT Eihlb, (B days). 

THURSDAY. JUNE 18- 

Colooial Eihib. ■< R.H-5. Hall, WelltDinstei (3 da)i). 

SATURDAY, JUNE K-Geroiaa Card. Soc. mcst. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19-Yorli Gila (8 daya). 

THURSDAY, JUNE SO-Lionewi Soc. meM. 

MONDAY. JUNE M—»idt«mmiT Day. 

TUESDAY, JUNE US- 
Rot. HoTl. Soc. Cams, meet. 
Bni. ^VJtrd. Au«. El. CoBn. meet. 

■WEDNESDAY. JUNE Se— 






FRIDAY, JUNE SS-Roi. Bol. Soe. n 



LOKOOH.—tVeJtiaday, May 3» (S r.it.i: Mai. 13*; 
Uin. H-. 
Ca'dtmiti- C*r.(tr/« Office, *1, Wellingum SlrMt, 
Conenl Garden, iMnioa.—TliHyutax. May 



BQlID * 
Cloudy. 
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•ALSS FOR THB KNSUINa WKKK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding Plants, Bulbs, Liliet, Palmt, BaTs, Jipaneie 
DwirC Tcees, &c., al «T k OS, Chcapalcle, E.G., b^ 



The Royal Horticultural 

^***, Society's twentieth exhibition in 

^JUJ^* the famous gardens of the Inner 

Temple is still open as these 
pages go to press. We are compelled, there- 
fure, by exigencies of time and space to write 
of it almost upon first sight, and at such 
dose quarters, if we may so express it, that it 
is difficult, perhaps impossible, to form a 
correct judgment as to its exact place in com- 
p.irison with prevk)us shows held on the same 
site. The Temple Show has become such an 
important institution, so comprehensive as an 
exhibition of British horticulture, it is hardly 
to be expected that each event should be 
Rreater or better than its predecessor. 
Rniher is it a correct illustration of the 
changes that occur in the estimation cnter- 
t^iined by the public for different types of 
|)bnis. Except for such llucluatlons, and 



Fig. 116.— viola 



of the show, and if visitors nearer home are 
not so quick to realise the high type of cul- 
ture exhibited, it is because the progress is 
gradual, and therefore less perceptible to 
those who visit exhibitions at frequent in- 

As showing how the introduction of new 
plants affects such shows, it is only necessary 
to refer to the many valuable species of trees, 
shrubs, and other plants which Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons have introduced from 
China. Not only may such plants be seen 
in this firm's exhibits, but they are included 
in many oihers. The remarkable Primula 
Cockburniana, already illustrated in these 
columns, having vivid, orange-coloured 
flowers, but possessing a weak habit of 



growth, which is not such as to make it a 
good garden plant, has been crossed with 
the strong-habited P. pulverulenta, and in 
the Temple Show of igo? the first seedlings 
from this cross are shown by Messrs. Veitch 
under the name of P. x Unique. The seed- 
lings appear to be almost perfectly interme- 
diate between the parents, and it is not too 
much to say that at future Temple Shows 
visitors may expect to see groups of orange- 
coloured Primulas of a good habit and that 
are easy of cultivation. The vivid colouring 
of P. Cockburniana has suffered a little from 
the cross, but, having obtained the habit 
which was desired, the plant-breeder may be 
trusted to get back the original clear and 
vivid colour. 

The effects of cross-breeding are more 
conspicuously evident in the Orchids than 
ariy other class of plants at the present 
day, and it is a fact that there has never 
been a better collection of Orchids exhibited 
at a Temple Show than that at present on 
view. In this connection we are sure every- 
one will congratulate Major Holford on the 
magnificent collection for which he has 
been awarded the Veitchian Cup, which 
this year was offered for the best ex- 
hibit of any kind contributed by an amateur. 
The collections of Orchids from Mr. Colman, 
Messrs. Sanders & Sons, Charles worth & 
Co., Low & Co., Bull & Sons, are full of 
extraordinary hybrids obtained by purposeful 
cross-breeding. In Carnations, Roses, and 
Begonias great advancement may also be 
noticed, for in all these respects the exhibits 
are of higher quality and greater variety 
than formerly. 

The excellent groups of Hippeastrums 
shown by Major Holford and Messrs. Kei* & 
Sons afford further instances of advancement, 
and the same might be said of the Cinerarias 
from Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Gloxinias from 
this firm and Messrs. Peed, Cannas and 
other fterists' flowers frtmi Messrs. Cannell 
& Sons, Rhododendrons from Messrs. 
Waterer & Sons, R. & G. Cuthbert, and Mr. 
Chas. Turner, and others. 

Quite of another description is the little 
Viola, reproduced at fig. 146 from a sketch 
made by Mr. Worthington Smith during the 
press of the opening day. It has bright, rich 
purple flowers, and Messrs. Wallace inform 
us that, on a rockery, the plant is exceed- 
ingly effective. It is remarkable for its 
extremely narrow leaves, which are very dif- 
ferent in shape to the more oval foliage of the 
cultivated Violas. The species is not a per- 
fectly new one, but it is rare and hardy, and 
may be recommended to cultivators who de- 
sire that their plants should possess distinct 
characteristics. The popular appreciation for 
hardy plants is well reflected in the Temple 
Show, and they are staged in numerous and 
comprehensive collections. What an amount 
of labour and expense is involved in the exhi- 
bition of such a rockwork as Messrs. Culbush 
& Son have arranged and planted out of 

Fruit trees, laden with luscious fruits, 
and vegetables from such famous gar- 
dens as Aldenham and Welbeck. testify to 
the fact that horticultural skill is not wholly 
devoted to the production of ornamental 
plants and flowers, but also to the cultiva- 
tion of crops of the greatest economic value. 



New Polyantha Rose "Aennchen Mullek," with revolute petals ; 
colour of flowers, bright pink. 
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A full report of the exhibition is printed 
on other pages, and it therefore only re- 
mains for us to thank the Society for the ser- 
vice it renders to horticulture by the holding 
of such exhibitions, and to congratulate the 
officials on another unqualified success. It 
is reported that the receipts on the first day 
again established a record ! 

It is a matter for congratulation 

^^ that, as the result of the Festival 
Fund. dinner which took place last 
week, the Royal Gardeners* 
Orphan Fund has benefited to the extent of 
;^i,ooo. We have in these columns so often 
urged the claims of the Fund upon the 
generosity of the horticultural public, it is a 
pleasure to know that in the present year its 
income is likely to be equal, or more than 
equal, to any previous record. All who take 
a proper interest in the welfare of gardeners* 
orphan children, left without any provision 
for their needs, will feel grateful to the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Sir William Treloar), Sir 
Albert Rollit, and other gentlemen for the 
help they afforded on this occasion. 

Mr. Edward Sherwood, as Treasurer, again 
referred to the disproportion existing between 
the amount raised by means of the annual 
festival and that obtained from regular sub- 
scriptions. Whilst the festival is responsible 
for £i ,ooo, the whole of the annual subscrip- 
tions amount only to about ;^300. This state 
of things is not what it should be. The list 
of annual subscriptions could easily be doubled 
if gardeners could be brought to thoroughly 
realise their responsibilities. A subscription 
of five shillings each year is certainly within 
the means of every gardener holding a 
position of responsibility, yet it appears that 
only about one in ten contribute this amount. 

It is in every way desirable that the efforts 
of the Executive Committee to raise an 
increased amount by subscriptions from 
gardeners themselves, should be successful. 

In the meantime we are glad to know that 
the invested funds amount to upwards of 
;£^ii,ooo. This may be regarded as sufficient 
at the present time, but it is important that 
the amount should be increased if the 
number of orphans dependent upon the Fund 
become more numerous. 

In our last issue we referred 
^ ^*'?. ^ to the bi-centenary of the birth 
at Upsaia. ^^ Lmnsus, and to the gen- 
eral desire of botanists in 
every country to fittingly celebrate the occa- 
sion. We are now in a position to publish 
some particulars of the proceedings at Up- 
sala and Lund in honour of the great 
Swedish botanist. 

The celebrations commenced at Lund, on 
Tuesday, May 21. Only a few strangers 
were present, but they received a cordial wel- 
come froip the Rector of the University, Dr. 
Ribbing. After examining the portraits and 
relics of Linn^ exhibited by Prof. Nerdstedt, 
a grandson of Linn^'s niece, the Rector en- 
tertained at lunch about 50 guests. A special 
train took the guests and some 300 students 
to Rashult, where Linn^ was born. An ex- 
traordinary scene was presented there. Three 
thousand people crowded the woody hill-&ide 
on which the house of Linn^*s father stands; 
flags were flying, the footpath was lined with 
bright little children in gay dresses, and the 
students, singing as they passed along the 



path, were followed by the visitors. It was 
an unprecedented sight for quiet Rashult. 
Dr. Simmons, of Lund, botanist, delivered an 
oration on the life and work of Linn6. There- 
after, a visit was paid to the church, of which 
the father of Linn^ was pastor. 

Most of the foreign visitors arrived at Up- 
sala on the morning of the 23rd ult., and were 
received at the station by the students carry- 
ing their banners. It was a remarkable 
scene. After singing a welcome, the students 
marched in a compact procession to the 
University. There was a small sprinkling of 
lady students, who doffed their college caps 
and shouted their hurrahs with as much en- 
thusiasm as the aest. At midday the students 
filed into the Aula of the University, and were 
followed by the delegates. The galleries 
were already packed with ladies when the 
Prince Regent and members of his family en- 
tered. Every corner was filled and the splen- 
did semi-circular Aula was a grand sight. The 
Rector, Dr. Schiick, delivered an able address 
on Linn6*s life and an elaborate exposition of 
his labours. Thereafter, the delegates were 
received in the alphabetical order of their 
countries, one man for each country deliver- 
ing a short congratulation. Sir Archibald 
Geikie*s was, perhaps, the shortest address, 
but it was very appropriate, and was re- 
ceived with applause. The various addresses 
and medals were handed in as the delegates 
passed the Rector. It was a memorable as- 
sembly to all present. The foreign delegates 
passed into a smaller room, and were per- 
sonally received by the Prince Regent, and 
at the close the Prince decorated several of 
them, among whom were Prof. Poulton and . 
Mr. B. Daydon Jackson from England. In 
the evening the Rector entertained the visi- 
tors at dinner, at which only three toasts 
were proposed, one being the Linnean Society 
of London, to which Mr. W. Carruthers, 
F.R.S., as the representative of the society, 
replied. 

Friday morning was ushered in with a 
salute of 2 1 guns from the castle. The event 
of the day was the promotion of many 
Swedes and foreigners to degrees in the facul- 
ties of theology, law, medicine, and philo- 
sophy. This took place in the ancient and 
beautiful Cathedral of Upsala, where Linn^ 
is buried, and where, in a side chapel, his 
monument, with the Sergei portrait, is 
erected. The members of the public who had 
access to the interior filled every place 
allotted to them. The students met in the 
University and marched in procession to the 
cathedral, followed by the foreign delegates. 
As soon as the Prince Regent and his party 
had entered, the ceremony began with religi- 
ous exercises, led by the Archbishop. Then 
followed some charming music, which was 
renewed at intervals throughout the meeting. 
As each recipient had the hat, or, in cases 
of the faculty of his philosophy, the laurel 
wreath, placed on his head, a gun was fired 
from the castle. The following delegates 
from England were created doctors of philo- 
sophy ; — Sir Arch. Geikie, Prof. F. Dafwin, 
Wm. Carruthers, and B. Daydon Jackson. 
After the ceremony was over, the students 
and doctors returned in procession to the Uni- 
versity. The students, with their banners 
and their white ca|>s, presented a fine spec- 
tacle as they marched up the winding path 
leading to the University. They arranged 



themselves in front of the grand entrance, 
the graduates being grouped on the steps. 
They again sang several pieces with beauty 
and energy. Such a scene could not be 
equalled in any University elsewhere. The 
University gave a dinner tn the Aula, at 
which 400 guests were present, the Prince 
Regent and his party being in the place of 
honour. 

The celebration of the Royal Swedish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of which Linn6 was a foun- 
der and its first president, was held on Satur- 
day, the 25th ult. The proceedings took place 
in a large concert hall, which was crowded. 
The speaking and the music were better 
heard than in the large Aula of Upsala Uni- 
versity. A large orchestra with a fine choir 
supported by some well-known singers, ren- 
dered admirably the music composed for the 
occasion. Count K. A. H. Morner delivered an 
eloquent oration on Linn^, narrating the 
events of his life and dwelling on the value of 
his works. The newly-struck Linnean medalf 
of the Academy founded at this bi-centenary 
celebration was to be presented to Sir Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, whose labours in botany^ 
Count Morner shortly and clearly stated. 
Amid the cheers of the audience he handed" 
the medal to the British Ambassador at Stock- 
holm. Great was the delight of the British 
delegates, who were more in number than- 
those of any other country, and many were 
the congratulations received by them for the 
honour so well deserved by England's dis- 
tinguished botanist. Tlie honour. Sir A. 
Geikie said, would be a valued birthday 
gift to Sir Joseph, who will celebrate 
his 90th birthday in the course of a 
few weeks. Bronze copies of the medat 
were given to some of the delegates. The 
representatives of the different countries were 
received in the same order as at Upsala, and 
a short statement was made by one member 
from each country. A dinner followed, and" 
an afternoon tea at the invitation of the 
Prince Regent on the following day com- 
pleted the celebrations. No one who wit- 
nessed the events will forget them. The 
weather was remarkably good, and every- 
thing was done to make the Linn6 festivals- 
at Lund, Rashult, Upsala, Hamm, Ham- 
marby, and Stockholm successful. 

It may be added that the Linnean Society^ 
of London will celebrate the event bv a re- 
ception and soiree on June 7. The princi- 
pal exhibits will be of objects associated with 
or belonging to Linnaeus, such as letters, 
manuscripts, and objects of natural history. 



Our Supplementary Illustration repre- 
sents the beautiful new Polyantha Rose Aennchen* 
Mtlller. as sketched by Mr. Worthington Smitit 
from specimens exhibited by Messrs. Wm. Paul & 
Son. at the meeting of the Royal Horticulturaf 
Society, on April 80 last. The variety is of German 
origin, as is indicated by the name. The flowers are 
of a rich shade of coral-pink colour, and are pro- 
duced in clusters in extraordinary profusion. The 
individual flowers measure about 1 inch in diameter, 
and the petals are rolled backwards which gives 
the whole flower a very distinct and pleasin;^ 
character. The variety continues in bloom almost 
uninterruptedly from June until late autumn. The 
plants attain to a height of from 1} to 2 feet, and 
in their dwarf habit of growth ihey are par- 
ticularly suited for planting in masses or in groups. 
That the variety is also well adapted for forcing 
and for pot-culture was evidenced by the hand- 
some plants in pots shown by Messrs. Paul at the 
meeting already mentioned. 
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LiNNKAN Sooirrv.— A meetiag will be held 
on Thursday next, Jtrne 6, at 8 p.m,, »bei) the 
following papert will be read:— (1) Prof. A. 
DiHDV, F.L.S., and Mr. E. Hindle, " Coatribn- 
tiona to out Koowledgs of the New Zealand 
Holotburians;" (2) Prof. W. A. Haswiil. 
** Ob»ervatioD9 on Australasian Polycladi;" (3) 
Mr. C. Tate Recan, "Report on the Marine 
Fishes, collected by Mr. ]. Stanley Gardiner in 
the Indian Ocean;" (4) M. Foslik, "The 
Lithothamnia a', the ' Sealaik ' Expedition ;" (5) 
Ptof . L. G. Nedmann, " Notes sur les liodidiC 
recueillis dans les ties de 1'Oc^n Indien, par. 
Mr. J. Slanle}' Gardiner." Exhibitions: — Mt. 
G. Claiidcb Diucb, F.L.S., OrobancTie Ritro, 
and some new varieties of plants from the 
Channel Islands. 

Flawkhb in 8ea«on.— From Messrs. Jambs 
VelTCH & Soss, Ltd., Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, w« have received flowers of tbe dark 
form of Magnolia Soulangeana and known as 
nigra ; a spray of Eiochorda grandiflora, a 
handsome, hardy flowering shrub, having 
racemes of large white HoweTs ; the rose-col> 
«nred fonn of Clematis mo n tana, named 
mbeni ; and Trochodendton aralioides, a shrub 
with leathery, ovate, acuminate leaves on long 
petioles, and having a curious terminal inflo- 
rescence consisting of a raceme of apetalous 
flowers, with disc-like gynscium surrounded by 
an indefinite number of stamens : the whole of 
» greenish -yellow colotir. Messrs. Vbitch 
also sent a number of natned Lilacs, including 
Souvenir de L. Spath (purple). President Viger 
^double lilac), Emile Lemoine (soft heliotrope), 
President Grevy (lavender-blue). Mad. Casimir 
Perier (white). Mad. Lemoioe (double while), 
Charles Joly (purple), Uarie Legcaye (while), 
Mdjle. Melide Lannni (lilac), Ac. 

Mr. S. WrNDHAti Fitzrebbebt sends a spray 
of Semele (Ruscus) androgyna from the open in 
Devon, with numerous small flowers upon the 
margins of the phylloclades. Our correspondent 
writes ; " There are good specimens at Penjer- 
rick and at Rosehill, Falmouth, which occasion- 
ally bear fruit. Uy plant has not as yet fruited. 
A wall covered with this climber is a beautiful 
and uncommon sight, tbe glistening green of tbe 
great drooping leaves being very effective and 
pleasing. Small plants require two or thre« 
years to become established, and the younger is 
the plant the earlier it starts into growth. For 
the first two years my specimen commenced to 
grow in November, and by December had 
shoots 4 feet in height. Now that it has in^ 
creased in size it does not start into growth until 

Mr. D. Stouib, of Messrs. Sto«bie ft 
Stobsib, Dundee, obligingly sends Ha examples 
of hybrid forms of Cowslips, Polyanthus and 
Primroses in which a great advance is seen, and 
which promise to be choice acquisitions for the 
garden. Mr. Stosbib writes : " I hope to ex- 
hibit at the Temple Show a small group com- 
prising Cowslips, Cowslip )< Polyanthus, Prim- 
rose, Primrose x Polyanthos, hybrid Folyan- 
thiu. Polyanthus X Primrose, and one solitary 
plant of Cowslip x Primrose — the first I have 
met with as a natural cross. In the meantime, 
I send you by same post three bunches of 
blooms representing tbe three main types, and 
in my exhibit the evolving or intermediate 
stages will be shown, as well as tbe devolving 
■tags from Polyanthus back to Primrose. It is 
a notable fact that in the Cowslip x Polyanthus 
there are no ' white's.' and a while Cowslip is 
.,as yet a thing to dream of." 

RcSKAROH Station at Wiilby. — The 
laboratory and experimental research station 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at 
Wisley will be formally opened, on July 19 next, 
by tbe Right Hon. Lord Avbbobv, P.C, F.R.S., 



Oovknt Oarokm "Emptie*." — For some 
time past there has been an agitation by dealers 
against payment for boxes and baskets contain- 
ing fruit and flowers for sale, the receptacles 
being non-returnable. This practice ts the roost 
common in respect to the imports from France. 
Previously, the crates, baskets, &c., were charged 
[or at the time of sale, but the money was re- 
funded when they were returned empty. Tbe 
buyers have considered the enforced piuchase 
of the receptacles to be an imposition, especi- 
ally as tike charges for the same were considered 



the Apple cases from Anstralia and Tasmania, or 
tbe barTels from America. Soine English 
growers impose a charge for basketi, but in such 
cases full allowance is made for them wlwo 
they are returned as empties. 

Sale op the "Clark Lawn" OnoHiDa.— 
The sale of the Orchids that belonged to the late 
Sir Fkedbkick Wioan took place at Messrs. 
Pbotheboe & MoBBis' Rooms on May 22, S3, 
and 24, and was highly successful, the total 
sum realised amounting to about £4,600. From 



Fig. 147. — AK lupRovBti 



IP PRIML-LA S1BERTCA EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. JAUE9 
VEITCH AND BOMB AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

(It has larger flowers than the type : colour rose-pink.) 



to be in excess of their actual cost. They, there- 
fore, decided to refrain from dealing with any 
broker who charged for the packages, and at a 
meeting of brokers and others held on the 29th ult. 
it was decided to abolish the charges. This deci- 
sion will settle the matter, and save much trouble. 
It will also put the French produce on the same 
footing as goods received from other foreign 
No charges have ever been made for 



tbe sale of the first lot to the last there was keen 
competition, especially for the best varieties, 
including tbe white Cattleyas and tbe remarkable 
hybrids. The most notable feature in tbe 
sale was the increase in the price of good varie- 
ties of Miltonia vexillaria, three plants of the 
very fine M. v. " Memoria G. D. Owen " realis- 
ing 500 guineas, 420 guineas, and 390 guineas 
respectively. Miltonia vexillaria alba fetched 
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38 gaineaB, and other good forms told fur pio> 
portioDKtelj good prices. Caltleyb labiata alba 

weal for 66 guineas ; C. labiala Cooksunin 72 
guineas ; C. Mossia The Queen, 21 guineas ; 
C. Mossin Wagvoeti, 28 guineas ; C. Scbrodeca 
slba, 27 guineas ; and other white Caltleyat 
fetched good prices. A fine type of Sophro- 
Cattleya Doris realised 40 guineas, and for a 
amallar plant 13 guineas was paid. " Botanical " 
and rar« species also found favour among put' 
chasers, a good specimen of Cymhidium Devoai- 
anum selling for S2 guineas, Megaclinum fal- 
catum 6^ guineas, Bulbophyllum vitescens 19 
guineas, B. Ericssonii 6 guineas, B. grandiBora 



mission of C. H. Raftbii, Eiq., Chief Constable], 
n-ill perform belwees 8 o'clock mud 6.80 p.m. 

each day. 



HOIE CORIESPOIIDEIICE. 



opiniom exprtistd by I 
Secret COMMiaviON. — The heavy senlences 
imposed by Mr. justice Jelf in the case of the 
West Ham Guardians who accepted secret com- 
missions from tradesmen, seem to fumi^ a 
useful guide to the attitude which it U the 



the offers of secret commission made by other 
firms he found it impoaaible to secure order* un> 
less he in his (urn were equally ready to givesucb 
commission. It appears to me that the lessons to 
be learn from this case are threefold; (l)"Mur. 
der will out," and however secret these trana- 
actions may be, and however much the servant 
and tradesman may trust each other not to di*- 
close these illicit transactions, there is always 
MriooB danger to be faced by those who may 
seek to evade the provisions of the Prevention 
of Corruption Act. (2) Where a conviction ia 
secured the judges are apparently deteimined to 
award severe terms of imprisonment. (3) 
Honesty is, as it has always been, the best 
policy in the long run. I think the trade should 



£>. Cypripedium bellatulum album, of which 
there were several small plants, sold well, and 
the rose-blotched C. bellatulum " Princess Oe- 
mentioe " went for 44 guineas. The sale was 
unreMrred, and as the collection was very 
varied, and represented all classes, the resulla 
show how valuable the best Orchids leally are. 

Flowck Shows at Bihmimoham.— The first 
of the two flower shows already announced for 
holding in the Botanical Gardens, Edgimston, will 
babetd on Wednesday, June 19, and the second 
on Wednesday, July 8. Intending exhibitors are 
mvited to make early application for space so that 
the necessary arrangements may be made. The 
aihibition will open at 12.30 and close at T p.m. 
The City of Birmingham Police Band (by kind per- 



intention of his Majesty's judges to take In 
connection with the giving or receiving of aeciet 

commissions. It is true that the recent prosecution 
was instituted under the Public Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Act. 1399 (in addition to charges of 
conspiracy to defraud at common law), but this 
Act and the Prevention of Corruption Act 
appear to be framed on aimilar lines; in fact, 
much of the wording of the latter Act is evi- 
dently founded on the phraseology of the former 
Act. Furthermore, the penalties of fine and 
imprisonment under both statutes are the same, 
that ia to say, in each case there is liability to 
Imprisonment (or a term of two years, or £fiOO 
fine, or both. ID seems instructive to remember 
that in the West Ham case the public repre- 
sented the employer, the guardians represented 
the servants or agents entrusted with the giving 
of orders, and the tradesman who save the com- 
mission pot forward the excuse tnat owing to 



feel indebted to the Horticultaral Trades' Asso- 
ciation for the firm stand which they have 
alreadytaken to dealingwith this subject. There 
can be no doubt that the drastic sentences in the 
cases mentioned above have already made a 
deep impression on the minds of traders of all 
classes throughout the country, and the efforts 
of the various trade associations in endeavour- 
ing to stamp out the practice of giving tbese 
commissions are likely to be redoubled. I 
enclose my name and addreas. Anti-Corntflion. 

FRoaT AT Whitiuntidi. — A frost on the 
morning of Whitsunday blackened early Potatoa 
and Kidney Beans in this district, and I hear that 
froat also caused mnch damage to Polatos in 
Comwal] on the same dale. The old saving that 
one cannot safely start summer-beddiug until 
after May 90 has proved only loo true this season. 
J. tttgiiu, Bietmt, Dnea. 
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Roy»l Hortictgltttra.1 Society. 

May 28. 29 and 30. 



THE gtealest floral event of Ihe year, the 
Temple Flower Show, took place on the 
above dales, and another success is to be 
added to the list of Ih^se remarkable eihibi- 
tions. Here, in a space of less than an acie, were 
collected the very finest products of our gardens 
and nurseries, and, one may say, in the world, 
for some continental Iriends send of their best. 
Although the general plan is each year neces- 
•uily similar, some new features were seen, and 
the exhibits in the open garden formed a not in- 
considerable portion of the exhibition. The 
Orchids were more beautiful than ever, and 
especially in the direction of hybrids there was a 
great advance. Roses were, perhaps, not so fine 
aa on some former occasions, and fashion changes 
in flowers as in other things, which accounts, un- 
doubtedly, for the exhibits of Clematis, Cala- 
diums, *nd a few other subjects being of less 
importance than in some of the earlier exhi- 
bitions. But advance is seen in other direc- 
tions, and magnificent were the Carnations, 
tuberous-rooting Begonias, pillar Roses, Cannas, 
and many other subjects. The weather on the 
opening day was dull, and the wind was keen, 
but, although lain threatened, it fortunately 
held oS, The attendance of the visitors must 
have been a record, for at times the tents wer« 
packed, and one could only move with " the 
crowd." This is not to be wondered at when 
one remembers that the society now consists of 
more than 10,000 Fellows, each of whom is 
entitled to be present with friends. 

The arrangements of the show were perfect, 
and the secretaries, the superintendent (Mr. S. 
T. Wright), Mr. Frank Reader, and the other 
officials are to be congratulated upon the eiccl- 
leot way in which the whole was managed. 

Orchid Committee. 

FrtunI: Harry J. Veitch, Esq. |in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien [Hon. See.), De U. 
Crawshay, H, J. Chapman, W. Boxall, K. J. 
Thome, A, Dye. F. Sander. H. Ballantine, li. 
F. Mooie. W. H. White, J. Colman, W. A. 
Bilney, W. P. Bound, W. Cobb, F. M. Ogilvie, 
1. W. Odell, W. Bolton, W. Thompson, H. T. 
Pin, C. J. Lucas, H. A. Tracy, W. H. Young, 
J. Wilson Potter, Francis WelJesley, H. ti. 
Alexander, R. Thwaites. T. W. Bond, E. 
Ashwoith, and F. J, Hanbury. 

Major G. L. Holfoid, CLE,, C.V.O., 
Weslonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Aleianderl, 
bad an extraordinary group of rare, hand- 
some, and splendidly-grown plants arranged in 
the most effective manner and occupying 200 
vjuare feet, and which justly secured the 
Veitchian Cup as the highest award made at 
this show. The different types of flowers were 
admirably arranged so as to show to the best 
advantage, each set being made a special 
feature. Of Odontoglossum crispum of Ihe 
finest type some 50 specimens were used in the 
noup, each bearing fine spikes of 12 to '2U 
flowers. O. crispum Hilda was a fine spotted 
variety, and O, c. Osra, Juno and Egret were 
handsome forms. The stately O. Wilckeanum 
Rex bore 18 flowers, and one specimen of O, 
Pescatorei had a spike of 70 blooms. Of fine 
forms of Miltonia vexillaria there were ISO 
■pikes, Ihe largest specimen having 18 spikes, 
with an aggregate of about 100. flowers. Among 
the best were the richly coloured M. vexillaria 
Empress Aujrusti Victoria and M. v. Cobbiana, 
the while M. v. virginale, the showy M. v. 
Westonbirt variety (see Awards!, and M. v. 
marmorata. Of Hybrids and allies there were 
M, Bleuan.-i nobilior and M. Hoeilii album. 
The fine forms of Cattleya Mo s sis provided 
nearly 150 blooms, and included the white varie- 



ties Reineckiana Westonbirt variety, Reineckiana 
supeiba, and Wagneri. The loims ol Lteiia 
puipurata also were much in evidence, their 
large rose or white petalled Bowers, wiln rich 
crimson or purple labellums, being very effec- 
tive. Remarkable for the bright veining on the 
petals were the varieties Fastuosa, Annie Louise, 
and Backhousiana, and for the clear white of 
its petals the variety alba. Westonb.rl is famous 
lor its hybrid Orchids, and the display in the 
group was well worthy of it. One of the most beau- 
tiful and charming in colour was Lffilia- Cattleya 
Golden Glory [se; fig. 151], »ith a wealth of light 
crimson-lipped golden-yellow flowers. L -C. 
Conhamiana Rex represented the largest dark 
variety, the variety " Lady Wigan " being the 
prettiest light form ; the new Weslonbirt seed- 
ling L.-C. Ganymede well displayed ils peculiar 
colours, and good L.-C. Fascinator and other 
fine forms were noted. Of hybrid Cattleyas 
one of the most attractive was the clear white 
C. Dusseldorfei var. Undine, for which Major 
Hoi ford had already received a First -class 
Certificate. C. Empress Frederick and other 



p. 322 ; the handsome O. crispum xanthotes. 
While's variety, these two being ibe only plants 
out of the flne collection which Messrs. bander 
entered to go before the Orchid Committee, and 
both secured First -class Certificates, Among 
the other Odontoglossums the best appeared to 
be O. crispum Sanderx, of a peculiar red colour, 
with white margin and intersecting lines i O. 
crispum " Beauty,'' a blending of the blotched 
and the punctatissimum diss; O. crispum 
"Prince of the Asturias " (see fig. 150), and O. 
crispum " Lord Cromer " (see fig. 149), two very 
handsome and finely blotched forms obtained uy 
crossing a good blotched variety with O. cris- 
pum Graireanum, the orange-tinted purpteolthe 
latter showing in the progeny. Of hybrids O. 
ardentissimum "The Earl" had grand flowers 
blotched with purple; O, ardentissimum Kalis- 
ton was a distinct and good form ; O. Prince 
Albert, a new type of hybrid with reddish 
flowers, the tips and margins only being white ; 
O, Fascinator, broad and heavily blotched with 
dark purple ; O. mirum magnificum, a great 
advance in tls class ; O. crispo- Harry anun 



Fig. 149. — ODONTOGLOSSUM 



fine hybrids ^nd species were also represented 
in splendid condition, and among the Brasso- 
Cattleyas were B,-C. Digbyano-Schrftdera, 
Westonbirt variety, a grand blush-white flower 
with large fringed tabellum, and various other 
Brasso-Cattleyas end Brasso-Lcelias, including 
the new, broniy-linted B.-L. Gipsy. Of Cypri- 
pediums noted were a flne specimen of C. Law- 
renceanum and its albino Hyeanum, C. Maudix 
magnificum, C. callosum Fanden, good C. 
niveum, &c. Other fine effects were made by 
the arching sprays of large white flowers on 
Phalaenopsis Rimestadtiana. the rose tints of 
Vanda teres, the scarlet of Kpidendrlim 
radicans, and Ihe graceful sprays of Thunia 
Marshalliana, T. Veitchiana, Dendrobium Dal- 
housianum luteum, &c. 

Messrs. Sandeh & Sons, St. Albans, had a 
magnificent group, specially rich in flne Odonto- 
glossums, among which were the unique O, 
crispum "Solum," a marvellous white variety 
with the whole labellum of a rich, dsrk ruby- 
crimson colour, and which was well ill-str!.'--! 
in the Cardmert' Chreniilt for May 27, 1905, 



Brugense, large and finely marked ; and O 
Pescsilorei "Princess," a clear white variety of 
fine shape; O. Wilckeanum Miss Louisa Fowler 
bore two spikes of noble primrose-yellow 
coloured flowers of great sub and frnely 
blotched with chestnut -brown ; O. spleDdidiss> 
mum (Pescatorei x ardentissimum) was very 
handsome. Two plants of the rare Odootoni.i 
Lairessex, with branched spikes of rose-coloured 
and while flowers, were noted ; also among the 
hybrids of Brassavola Uigbyana the very beau- 
tiful Brasso- Cattleya Mrs. J, Lecmann, variety 
"Rajah" (see fig. 148), obtained by usinj 
Messrs. Sander's C. aurea chrysoloxa, was ver/ 
handsome The flower is of bright yellow in 
the centre, shading to chrome-yellow, the fringe 
of the lip and sides of the petals being ex- 
quisitely flecked with tight rose. Among tl-e 
Cattleyas, of which Ihere were many choi'e 
while forms, was a noble masa of C. Mossia. 
with over 100 flowers of fine quality; some 
splendid forms of C. Mendelii ; a very fine 
series of Lselio- Cattle j-is, L.-C. Canhamiina 
Rex, which was shown m <«veral good examples. 
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b.-ing veiy showy, and L.-C. Canhamiftaa albft. 
MiltoDka veiillariB included tbe finely coloured 
M. T. Empicsg AagusU Victoria, Uie scarlet 
Kenantbeia Imschootiana, and many rare 
jipeciea were tbown, including a noble pluit of 
Lulbophyllum Ericssoni, with its luge and 
<)iiaiot umbel of greenish -yellow Sowers blotched 
i.ith purple, and arranged like the cup of a 
Cbineae pagoda. 

Messrs. William Bcll & Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea, had the next group, which was made 
Lp principally of Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, 
And Lzlias. Among the Odontoglossums O. 
* rispum Florence And O. c. Doris were of the 
blotched class ; O. ardentissinium Sunset, O. 
I ercultum, O. amabile, and O. eicellens were 
good hybrids. Cattleya Mendelii Countess and 
I'lincess of Walej were fine white- petal led 
varieties ; C. Mossia Princess of Wales, Lalia 
purpurala Prince of Wales, L. p. illustria, and 
L. p. The Queen, eicellent varieties. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, completed |hi» side of the stage with 
ai) eilensive group, in which the forms ot 
C«ttley« Mossis were good throughout, and 
included several white varieties, the C. Mossin 
alba being purest ; C. M. Leonoia had a clear 
oruige disc. C. M. Mrs. C. H. Feiling, which 
had previously secured aa Award, is a richly 
coloured form, and the varieties of C. Mendelii 
of Messrs. Low's importation showed the strain 
to the best advantage. At one end was a batch 
of interesting species comprising Pbysosiphon 
Loddigesii, Epidendrum atropurpureum, E. 
auranliacuin, Cirrhopetalum picturatum, Onci- 
dium cucullatum, Sophionitis grandiflora, Odou- 
toglo&sum blandpn), &c. Two specialty .fine 
plants In the group. w«e comprised, in a dark . 
cotoated L«lid-Callleya . Dominiana and the 
wbile-petalleil Ltelia purpurata bella. 

On tbe other side of the table jEBeHiAR 
CoLMAN, Esq., Gatton Park, Reigate (gr. Mr. 
W. P. Bound), had a very fine group excelleotly 
well arran^, the end being well filled by a 
number of plarta of the fine orange -coloured 
Epidendrum Boundii and tbe new red Epiden- 
drum patlon Glory, excellent " decorative " 
plants.. In the main group wu a selMlion: of 
splehdidi}' ' grown Odontoglossums, the pretty 
blotcbed O. ctispum " Mary Coltnan," with 
three fin«)y developed spikes, obtaining for Mr. 
Bound a Cultural Commendation ; and the 
handfiomely spoiled O. crispum Richard Caus- 
ton. The centre was of white Cattleyas, and at 
the back were fine plants of Cymhidium 
Lowianum, with one fine form of C. L. concolor, 
and a good specimen of C. Lowio-eburneum, 
" Gallon Park variety." On each side were 
batches of Ltelio- Cattleyas, Cattleya Mendelii, - 
and C. Mossiie, among the latter being tbe very 
distinct variety " Jeremiah Colman," which 
secured an Award of Merit last year. The 
scarlet Renantbera Imschootiana Spatho(;lottia 
aurea, " Gallon Park variety, patches of 
Cypripediom niveum and C. concolor, C. Law- 
renceanum Hyeanum, Bulbophyllum Lohbii and 
its variety colossus, and many other handsome 
species and varieties, were also arranged in the 

Messrs. Chabliswokth & Co., Heaton, 
Bradford, came neil with a magnificenl group 
loo full of eilraoidinary plants to admit of 
reference to a tithe of those deserving notice. 
The Odontoglossums were magnificent, and 
Messrs. Charlesworth's ho me- raised, blotcbed 
crispiims yield their first fruits in five splendid 
varieties, perhaps the best of which is 0. 
crispum beatonense, a grandly blotched flower 
of fine shape, the greater part of its surface 
blotched with red dish -purple, with only a few 
intersecting while lines and a white margin. 
Another fine hybrid was O. Phcebe magnificum 
(cirroium x crispum Luciana [see fig. 151], a 
great improvement on the ori|;inaI and a charm- 
ing flower of novel colour. The ground colour 
is white, with a slight rose shade and the spot- 
'ing of a dark reddish- purple colour, the ciest 
of the lip being yellow. In the group were 
many white Cattleyas, a fine lot of Ltelio- 
Cattleya Fascinator and other Lx I [□- Cattleyas, 
some rare Cypripediums, including the unique 
C. bell.ilulum Princess Clementine, large, 
cream- white, with soft rose-pink spoiling ; 
Bra sso- Cat I leva Queen Aleiandra, a good while 
variety ; Cattleya Mendelii Queen of Spain. C. 
M. Prince,"' Thyra. a mire white with maeenta 
lip ; and C. M. Fushimi, a remarkable form. 
LKlio-Cattleya Canhamiana "Marguerite" is a 



white form with marbling of rose on the petals 



The selection of Millonia veiillaria were tncel- 
lent, and amo^g them was a very pure white 
variety, 

H, S. GooDSON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr. 
Mr. C. Day), staged a wetty group, made up of 
showy Cattleyas, incluaiog a fins C. SchoderB 
alba and some eiceptionally good C. Mendelii 
and while C. Uossim, a grandly Sowered Renan- 
thera Imschootiana with two spikes, a selection 
of Odontoglossums, including a few blotched O. 
crispum, good Millonia yeiillaria, M. Phalreoop- 
sis, &c., the front row being of scarlet Masde- 
vallias and Maidenhair F«rns. 

Messrs. Cvfbeb & Sons, Cheltenham, con- 
tinued with an el^ant group, in which the 
principal feature was made by numerous speci- 
mens of splendidly grown Miltonia veiillaria, 
varying from the liu'ge, bright rose-coloured 
t)T>e to the white-lipped class of the M. veiil- 
laria leucoglossa section tmd the wholly while 
M. veiillaria alba. Among tbe best were M. v. 
Cobbiana, M. *, virginals, M. v. gigantea, and 
M. V. Empress j^ugusla Victoria. At the back 
was a very fine set of Lnlia purpurala of the 
very best type. Ihere were also Dendrobium 
Wardianum album, D. Dalhousianum luteum, 
a good Cypripedium " Miss Louisa Fowler," a 
very pretty and distinct cross between C. Cham- 
beflainianum and C. GodefroyK, and a singular 
form of &e latter with tbe spotting of C, bella- 
tulum. 



crispum, including one plant of their new, 
heavily-blotched seedling O. crispum " Reine 
d'Angleterre," well woruiy to rank with the 
very best of i.he seedling forms by reason of its 
rich claret-red blotching. Messrs. Linden also 
showed good CocbliodA Noezliana, and a yellow 
form of this species. 

J. RuTHEBFOBo, Esq., Beardwood, Burnley 
(gr. Mr. Lupton), showed a selection of white 
Cattleyas, including C. Mossiat Rappariiana and 
C- M. Reineckiana. 

FiAKCis Welleslev, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), sent Cattleya Mossiss Miss 
Mary Knollys, a large pure-white flower of fine 
substance, tbe crimped and broad labellum 
having crimson -purple markings in front of the 
orange-coloured disc, behind which run some 
purnle lines to the base. 

Mr. John Robson, Altrincham, staged a small 
group, in which were some very fine Odonlo- 
glo.ssums, for the best of which see Awards. The 
best of the others were the finely blotched 
0. crispum " JCarthausii," O. c. "Empress 
Frederick," O. c. "Dora," O. c. Moorlebeek- 
ense," O. c. " Madouxianum," and O. " Lam- 

M. CiiAS. VirvLSTBKB, Loochrisli. Ghent, 
showed Odontoglossum crispum " Fabiola," a 
showily-blolched seedling form, and three others 
(see Awards!. 

Mr. R. Robinson. Roaih Parlt, Cardiff, sent 
an inflorescence of a singular, constant abnor- 
mal form of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum near to 
D. I. Gall: 



R. AaewoiTB, Eaq., Newchurcb, Manchester 
(gr. Mr. Pidsley), staged a small selection of 
spotted forms of OdoDtogloaaum crispum, &c. 

Messrs. AxMSTiONG & BiowiV^ Tunbridg*- 
Wells, arranged a very bri^t and efiectiva 
group of fiiiely grown plant*, comprising « 
selection of Odontoglossums, Cattleya Moasi«, 
Ltelia purpurala, &c. High up at tbe back wer« 
graceful sprays of Cymbidium Lowianum and 
two Ccelogyne Day an a, with drooping racemes 
of whitish flowers marked with sepia-brown- 
At one end was a fine spike of Cnlogyne pan- 
durata, and near it a gtoup of Cypiipedium 
niveum and others of the class. C. niveum 
" The Duke " was a very fine flower ; C. Gode> 
froyn leucocfailum and C. bellatulum, «it^ 

Sood ; C. callosum Sanderv, C. Maudin, a very 
ne Odontoglossum ardentissimum, O. amabila. 



Mrs. STOHirOBTR, Kirk Hammerton Hall, 
Yorksbiro, showed an enormous specimen <rf 
Dendrobium thyisiflorum, literally covered with 



Messrs. Jas. Veitch ft Sons, Royal Exotic 

Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, Aowed CattleyB 
Mossin Rosalind, having three very large whit* 
flowers, with a slight blush on their broad 
crimped-edged labeilums ; also two plants of 
their new and fine Brasso-Call.-Lnlia Veitcbii. 

II, L. BisCHOFFSHEiu, Esq., Warren HoutOi 
Slanmore (gr. Mr. Doig), staged a very efiectiT« 
group of excellent varieties of Cattleya Moui«, 
C. Mendelii, Lielia purpurala, &c., together with 
Cypripedium bellatulum. Bra sso- Cattleya Dig' 
byano-MossiK, Odontoglossum citrosmuin 
album, &c. 

AWARDS. 
First-class Cektificate. 

Lalia-CallUya Golden Glery (L.-C. Zepbyra 
X Mossiat Knineckiana), from Major G. L. 
HoLFOBD, C.I.E., C.V.O., Woatonbirt, Tetbtur 
(gr. Mr. H, 0. Alexander). A very fine hybrid, 
with bright golden yollow flowers, with the IroDt 
of tbe Ups rose-crimson (sac fig. 152). . 

Si ill Mia vtxillaria, Westeniirl varitly, from 
Major G. L. Holfokd. A grand form and k 
very near approach to the famous M. v. 
Memoria G. D. Owen, its targe ro»e-tiated 
flowers having the same rich vinous purple 
mask at the base of tbe lip -, the colour, how* 
ever, is rather lighter and shows more crimtoa 
than in the form mentioned. 

Odontaglossmm critfum Solum, from Messrs. 
Sahdeb & Sons, St. Albans. This remarkable 
form stands alone, as its name implies, tber« 
being no other with the remarkable, almost 
wholly dark ruby-purple lip. The sepals and 
petals are white, with an occasional blotch ol 
tbe same colour as the lip. 

OdonloglosiHiH triipum xantkalti, Wkiit'i 
variiiy, from Messrs. Sandeb & Sons. Florally 
tbe best of its class, it has the broad segments 
of the best type of O. crispum. Flowers, white, 
with orange crest to the lip, and some orange- 
coloured spotting on the sepals and petals. 

Cyprifeditim tibtticum, from Messrs. JAI. 
Veitch ft Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea. Tbe very handsome, hardy 
apecies introduced by Messrs. Jas. Veitcb ft 
Sons through their collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
and which was well illustrated in the Gar- 
denirs' Chronult, June 2, 1906, p. S47. Flower* 
large, tbe sepals and petals tessellated with dark 
purple, tbe globose labellum chocolate-purple. 

OdoHtogleimm ardintiiiimum gobsona, Uota 
Mr. John Robson, Altrincham, Cheshire. A 
grand novelty and a great advance on olhei 
forms in size, substance, and colour, and worthy 
to rank with all first-class Odontoglossums. 
The greater part of tbe segments were of ■ 
bright crimson- purple ; the margit: and tip* 

Odoiilogloitnm gandavinie (ardenlis...mum X 
Vuylstekeee), from Monsieur Chableb Vdyi> 
steke, Loochristi, Ghent. A fine hybrid of 
exquisite shape, the greater part of tbe s^ments 
of a peculiar rose-purple colour, the margin of 
the flower white. 

Odonloglosium crimium King of EnglanJ, 
from Moniieur Chablrs Vvvi-STEKE. Flower* 
clarel colour, with white margin and tips to Ih* 
segments. 
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Odontoglossum caruleum (parentage unre- 
corded), from Monsieur Chakles Vuylsteke. 
A new colour in Odontoglossums, the gi^eater 
part of the flower being violet colour, with a 
white ground. 



>/ 



AwASD OF Merit. 

CaitUya Mossia Princess of Wales, from 
Maj«r G. L. HoLFoaD, C.I.E., C.V.O. (gr. Mx. 
H. G. Alexander). A magnificent form of 
typical C. Mossiae, with large rose-coloured 
sepals, petals, and broad ruby-purple lip having 
an orange-coloured disc and blush-white margin. 

Odomtoghssum Thompsonianum superbum(Ed» 
wardii X crispum), from W. Thompson, Esq., 
Walton Grange, Stone (gr. Mr. Stevens). 
Flowers claret colour, with pale lilac margin 
and tips. 

Brasso-LaliO'Catfleya Lido (B. Digbyana X 
L.-C. Henry Greenwood), from Monsieur Chas. 
Mahon, Brunoy, France. Flowers large and of 
good shape, rosy-lilac, with a deep fringe to the 
very broad labellum. 

MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS. 

Groups. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, filled the 
whole end of the large tent with varieties of 
florists' flowers. The group was broken by a 
central oval bay, composed of the stellata or 
star type of Cineraria, and on either side were 
banks of Herbaceous Calceolarias, tuberous-root- 
ing Begonias, and Gloxinias, finishing at 
either end with heavily-flowered plants of 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis. The group also 
found space for hybrid Tobaccos (Nicotiana) in 
a variety of colours, Nemesia strumosa, Strepto- 
carpus, and other greenhouse subjects. The 
whole was staged in the best possible manner, 
with a few foils of Palms, Grevillea robusta, 
ornamental grasses, &c., and it was edged with a 
grass verge, Caladium argyrites, and Ficus 
repens. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, showed ^eenhouse flowers, including 
Gerbera Tamesoni, Ericas in variety, Boronia 
polygalaefolia, tiny plants of Azalea rosaeflora, 
very freely flowered, the colour being pink; 
Pimelia, Hendersoni, Meterosideros floribunda 
Ferns, Roses, &c. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, showed 
large-flowered Calceolarias of the herbaceous 
type, hybrid Streptocarpus, a desirable strain 
of Gloxinias, exquisite small pot plants of Phyllo* 
cactus phyllanthoides var. German Empress, 
with pinJc flowers, a batch of the very finest 
varieties of Cannas, including the following new 
kinds: Hermann Aldinger, a very big crimson- 
coloured flower; Gaekwar of Baroda, bright 
scarlet spots on ayellow ground, a very choice 
flower; Frau E. Kracht (salmon). Mephisto is 
not new, but it is the darkest of all the race, 
being deep crimson. As a background to this 
very pretty exhibit was a row of heavily-flowered 
pillar Roses. 

Messrs. James Carter & Co., High Holbom, 
displayed a very fine group of greenhouse flower- 
ing plants, staged in a very pleasing manner. 
They had excellent Cinerarias of the stellata or 
" star " tjrpe, a fine batch of Gloxinias, a double- 
flowering variety of Lobelia compacta, a choice 
strain of Petunias, tuberous-rooting Begonias, 
also Carnations, Primula obconica, Schizanthus, 
and a well-furnished rockery. 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
London, S.E., displayed a very large number of 
Gloxinias, all excellently flowered and exhibit- 
ing the very best cultural skill. The plants were 
almost all named varieties. Countess of llches- 
ter is one of the very best exhibited, a profuse 
bloomer and good grower; the colour is mauve 
or heliotrope, and the throat T^hite. Countess of 
Carnarvon is very similar to the foregoing, save 
that the colour is rose. Empress of India is a 
purple flower of very large size ; Purity, white ; 
and Queen Maud, a new spotted variety. 

Mr. W. Iceton, Putney, showed a batch o^ 
Lily-of-the-Valley in a setting of Astilbe (Spiraea), 
Saxifraga cotyledon, Ericas, and yellow Aealeas. 
The Lily-of-the-Valley was exceptionally fine. 
Mr. ICETON also furnished the top end of the 
centre tent with similar plants. 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea, exhibited a large group of 
ornamental foliage plants of stove and green- 
house subjects, interspersed with a few Catt- 
leyas, Anthuriums, &c. Anthurium crystallinum 



was represented by a magnificent specimen ; 
there were also many handsome Caladiums, with 
foliage large and splendid in colour ; tall Codis- 
ums (Crotons), choice Ferns, including the new 
Nephrolepis exaltata var. todeaoides; Davallia 
tenuifolia var. Veitchiana; Medinilla magnifica, 
in flower ; large plants of Nepenthes Mastersiana 
and N. sanguinea, on tall pedestals ; and a host 
of other beautiful subjects. 

As a separate group in the same tent, Messrs. 
Veitch exhibited many new and rare plants. 
Magnolia parviflora has a brilliant setting of red 
stamens in a pure-white perianth. Large stand* 
ard plants of Rhododendron '* Pink Pearl ** were 
a feature ; Vitis megalophylla, V. Thorn soni, and 
Actinidia chinensis are good climbing plants ; 
and Lonicera tragophylla is another plant of 
this type of recent introduction ; the flowers of 
the last-mentioned are yellow. The group also 
contained large-flowering Clematis, an assort- 
ment of Azaleas, Eremurus, Primulas, Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, figured in Gardeners* Chronicle, 
June 30, 1906, p. 418, &c., &c. 

Messrs. James Veitch also displayed an 
assortment of greenhouse flowering plants. 
Hybrid Streptocarpus, with flowers a shade of 
carmine-crimson, were noticed; also a hand- 
some batch of Phyllocactus, some pretty hybrid 
Gerberas, Kalanchoe Kewensis, Cinerarias, 
Blandfordia nobilis, a rose-coloured form of 
Lobelia tenuior, and a host of other fine things. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, gave pro- 
minence to a very large plant of Encephalartos 
in a group of choice stove foliage plants. Dra- 
caena Broomfieldii superba has beautiful white 
striations and a similar margin, the centre being 
pale green. Anthurium Scherzerianum, Phcenix 
Roebelinii, Bougainvillea Sanderiana variegata, 
Dracsna Godsefliana, Polypodium Knightiae, 
Pandanus pacificus, and Furcraea Watsoni are 
other rare and beautiful plants exhibited in this 
group. 

Messrs. William Bull & Son^, King's Road, 
Chelsea, displayed a group of ornamental-leaved 
exotic plants. .Some very fine specimens of 
Dracsena Victoria were prominent, notably a 
handsome plant in the centre of the group ; also 
Caladiums, Alocasias, Codiaeums (Crotons)^ 
Aralia Chabrieri, tree Ferns, Phyllotaenium Lin- 
deni, Bertolonias, Nepenthes, Palms, &c. 

The Horticultural College, Swanley, 
showed well-grown plants of Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis, with flowers of a pleasing rose colour. 
Intermingled in the group were herbaceous 
Calceolarias and Ferns. 

Messrs. Heath & Son, Cheltenham, displayed 
handsome varieties of Regal and Show Pelar- 
goniums, together with plants of Streptosolen 
Jamesoni, very profusely flowered. 

The Craven Nursery Co., Clapham, Lancas- 
ter, showed pots plants of Schizanthus Wiseton- 
ensis. 

William R. Chaplin, Joynings Nursery, 
Waltham Cross, had small plants of a well- 
selected strain of garden Petunias. 

WiCKBAM NOAKES, Esq., Croydon (gr. Mr, W. 
Howarth), exhibited large plants of Herbaceous 
Calceolarias in pots. 

Mr. T. A. Hammerston, Epping, Essex, dis- 
played a new double-flowered Zonal Pelar- 
gonium ; name. Pride of Essex. The colour of 
the flowers is pink. 

Clematis.—UessTs. Richard Smith & Co., Wor- 
cester,displayed a very large group of large flower- 
ing Clematis. The plants were balloon-trained, 
taller specimens being at the back, and smaller 
plants with Ferns, Anthuriums, Saxifraga cotyle- 
don, tiny Maples, and other subjects in the 
foreground. Among the more notable of the 
Clematis were C. purpurea elegans (lavender), 
Gloire de St. Julien (a large flower of fine form, 
with the palest suffusion of pink- white), Venus 
vitrex (a double form), Nellie Moser, Mile. 
Edouard Andre (vinous red), purpurea elegans. 
King Edward VII., and many others. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, exhibited well-trained plants 
of showy Clematis in all the more notable and 
finer varieties. At the back overhung pillar 
plants of Wistaria sinensis and tall Palms, and 
at the front a bright edging of Eurya latifolia, 
and the red-flowered Boronia heterophylla. var. 
Albert Victor. 

Rhododendrons and Agaleas. — Messrs. John 
Waterer & Sons, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey, 
staged a group of Rhododendrons in the 



form of a bank ; perhaps a little too 
crowded for the best effect, but remarkable for 
the quality and variety of colouring and general 
culture. A conspicuous place was given to the 
beautiful Pink Pearl variety, among which was 
seen a great difference in the degree of colour- 
ing, some being very pale — almost white; 
Strategist (rose-pink), Duke of Connaught (red, 
with a pale inferior). Duchess of Connaught 
(white, with yellow spots on the upper petal), 
John Waterer (one of the handsomest of the red- 
flowered kinds), Mrs. William Agnew (a delicate 
pink, with deeper-coloured margins). Baroness 
Henry Schroder (white, with purple spotting), 
Minnie, concessum, &c. 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, The Nurseries, 
Southgate, Middlesex, staged a charming group 
of Azaleas of the mollis, altaclerensis, and 
Ghent types. The group presented a sheet of 
colour, the plants being covered in their deli- 
cate-tinted flowers in yellow, pink, red, salmon, 
white, and other shades. Pallas (orange) and 
Fanny (pink) are two beautiful varieties of A. 
indica, and most profuse in their flowering. 
Mrs. A. E. Endty (yellow). Dr. Reichenbach, 
Mme. Anthony Koster (new), and Alphonse 
Lavallee are but a few of the varieties repre- 
sented in this pleasing exhibit. 

Mr. Chas^ Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough» 
staged two dozen pyramidal-trained plants of 
Azalea indica in a setting of showy Maples and 
Ferns. The plants were covered to their bases 
with flowers, and included such handsome varie- 
ties as Roi de HoUande (a remarkably profuse 
bloomer), grandis, Perle de Deleberg (white), 
Rosa Bonheur (double), Helene Thelemann 
(pink), Mme. Van Houtte (pink, with a white 
edging), Mrs. Turner, Hexe, Sec. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts, exhibited trusses of many beautiful 
varieties of hardy Rhododendrons. 

Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Sons, Southampton^ 
showed varieties of Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Caladiums, — Messrs. John Peed & Sons, West 
Norwood, London, S.E., exhibited showy Cala- 
diums, all beautifully coloured. The gradations 
of colour ranged from the palest green through 
darker shades to deep crimson, some of the vane- 
ties being maculated with deeper spottings, and 
others having pronounced veining in crimson> 
green, pink, and other shades set in a paler 
lamina. A selection of the varieties shown in- 
cludes Sir Henry Irving, John Peed, Edith 
Luther (new rose). Marquis of Camden, Mr. 
John Box), Mrs. Iceton (new, pale ^roen). Silver 
Queen (the very palest green), Triomphe de 
Comte (a remarkably fine flower, handsomely 
coloured), May Archer (new), &c. 

Messrs. John Laing & Sons, Forest Hill, West 
Norwood, displayed choice varieties of Cala- 
diums, making a very good display with these 
showy-leaved subjects. Among the finer kindt 
in the group were Triomphe de Comte, red, with 
green markings ; Mme. Imbert Kachlin, greenish- 
yellow ; Rose Lain^, a beautiful kind, with 
rose veins on a greegish-yellow-coloured ground ; 
George Berger, a splendid leaf ; Excellent, red in 
the centre of the lamina, and edged with green 
spotted with silver; Gerard Dow, red, &c. 

Hippeasirums.-^aiioT* G, L. HoLFORD, Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire (gr. Mr, 
A. Chapman), showed a selection of his 
fine strain of Hippeastrums (Amaryllis). 
The plants were staged sufllciently apart to 
display their beauty, and suitable foils, 
such as Ferns, Palms, &c., were included 
in the exhibit. A selection of the varie- 
ties, most of which have been already described 
in our pages, embraces Isis (almost pure white). 
Homer (red), Juno (white ground, streaked with 
red), Firelight (scarlet), Miltiades (crimson), Rob 
Roy, Hamlet, &c. 

Messrs. R. P. Ker & Sons, Grassendale, Liver- 
pool, also exhibited Hippeastrums, the group 
adjoining that last mentioned. The plants were 
sturdier and dwarfer than those in the former 
exhibit, but they were none the less beautiful, 
although, perhaps, a little too crowded. A 
variety named Dreadnought is of remarkable 
size: it measured little less than a foot across, 
but the colour is not of the best, being a weak 
shade of red. Pink Pearl is a fine flower, aptly 
named ; Sylvia is almost pure white, and alba 
perfecta is quite an albino. Lord Chancellor, 
Black Prince (crimson), and Neptune axe other 
excellent varieties seen in this exhibit. 
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CARNATIONS. 

All the exhibitors staged very fine blooEOS. 
Tb» Guernsey growers appear to obtain better 
colour in tbeir flowers than home giowets ; this is 
eipecially seen in such vaiieties fts Enchantress 
aifd others of blush and pi nil shades. 

Mr. H. BuBNBTT, Guernsey, staged a fine 
group, the variety Mrs. H. Burnett being of the 
best quality, also the new Marmion (see Awards) 
and Mikado (a shade of heliotrope). The Ameri- 
can vtuielies, especially R. Craig, were good, 
and there were also several seedlings of promise. 

Messrs. Bell ft Sheldon, Guernsey, exhibited 
flowers of the American type. Helen Goddard 
{roae pink, a fine variety). President, Lady Boun- 



Mesars. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
made an extensive exhibit, chiefly of the Ameri- 
can type : the Pinlc Mrs. Fatten is a most pro- 
misiog variety. The leading sorts of winter- 
flowering Carnatioiu were well shown in this 

Mr. C. Tdsneb, Slough, put up a good group 
of pot plants lepreseuting American, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, and other varietiea. 

Messrs. Cittbush & Sons, Highgate, weie ex- 
tensive exhibitors, all classes being well shown 
in pot plants. The variety King Arthur was 
temacliably fine, as were also tbeir examples of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

Mr, C F. Waters, Balcombe, Sussex, ex- 



tiful (still one of the best " whiles "), FreaideDt 

i crimson), and Enchantress were all remarkable 
Dr tbe siM and colour of the flowers, 

Ur. 5. MoiTnixs, Fambam, Surrey, staged a 
fine lot of blooms. Harry Fenn was the best 
crimson variety displayed io this group, and 
Victory the best scarlet ; Adonis, While Perfec- 
tion, and rnost of the other American sorts were 
all finely shown. 

Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, showed a fine 
usortment of these popular flowers, having such 
standard kinds as President Roosevelt (crimson). 
White Lawion, Mrs. T. W. Law son, and 
Enchantress. 



hibited well-grown Carnations, b 
specially worthy of note being H. Elliott, G. 
Steel, and Souvenir de la MaltnaisoD " Princess 
May." 

Messrs. Hugh Low ft Co., Bush Hill, Enfield, 
were large eibibitocs, having a fine exhibit in 
the tent and another in the opem. Large speci- 
mens of " Malmaison " varieties werea feature; 
Princess Hay was finely shown, Lady Roae, 
Britannia, Fioriana, Robt. Craig, and all other 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Fellham, had some fine 
blooms of Leander among others- 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, exhibited 



the leading American sorts in well-devdoped 
blooms 1 Jessica, R. Craig, White Fedection, 
and others were very fine. 

Mr. A. F. Dditon, Iver, Bucks, exhibited in 
his usual good form his improved White Lawson 
and other leading American sorts, all exhibiting 
veiry best culture. 

Mr. Engeluan.s, Saffron Walden, was another 
good exhibitor of the American sorts. Fiances 
has been condemned by some growers, bat as 
seen hers it was very fine. The variety Mrs. 
W. T. Omwake was also good. Several seed- 
lings were shown hy Mr. Engelmakn. 

The Dnke o( PoaTLJifD, Welbeck Abbey (gr. 
Mr. J. Gibson), put up a fine group of pot 
plants, cbiedy of Souvenir de la Malmaison 
varieties, of which Princess May was prominent. 

Sir S. Scott, Bracklejr |gr. Mr. Topper), 
staged good plants of Cecilia, Lady Henmone, 
and others. 

THE ROSES. 

The large marquee was better filled with 
Roses, shown as plants, than on any previous 
occasion. One of the largest and most varied 
groups was that shown by Messrs, W. Paut, ft 
Son, of Waltham Cross Nurseries. The main idea 
in the arrangement of this exhibit was that of a 
sloping bank of bush Roses, and these were 
excellent lor the size and fine condition of the 
individual flowers and abundance of healthy 
foliage ; dotted among tbem a( wide distances 
were standard Roses, and columns of such 
climbing varieties as Lady Gay, Kathleen, Hia- 
watha, &c., and the group had a backing of the 
same varieties. The new hybrid Tea Madame 
Melanie Soupert had an immense hloom of a 
light flesh tint, a filbert-shaped central mp,£s of 
petals, and very large, circular guard petals. 
Dr. William Gordon is a large — sometimes very 
large — Rose of a bright pink tint, of good form, 
and very full in the centre. 

Mr, Chas. TtTKNEK, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
showed dwarf and climbing Roses extensively. 
Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, &c., being dotted 
about among the former as " staiers." Standards 
of Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Maman Cochel, 
&c., were employed in a similar wa^. The effect 
was pleaaing. 

Messrs. Paul ft Sox, The Old Nurseries, 
Cbeshunt, made with a comer group a great 
show of Rambler and Polyantha varieties, and 
of Hybrid Teas as standards, arranged among 
the dwaifer Roses ahown in pots. Of newer 
varieties there were observed Souvenir de 
Rosieriste R. Vilin, a massive white, of pleasing 
form, solid and full. Cherryripe pleased us by 
reason of its Bright crimson tint that is marred 
by a conspicuous eye; Senaleur St. Romme 
possesses a solid form, and a flesh tint ; Dean 
Hole is a nice bright pink Rose, with the shape 
of Njpbetos ; Grand Duchess Alexandra is a 
fine, light Sesh.coloured flower; N^lie John- 
stone has a filbert- shaped bloom of moderate 
size and of light rose tint. The hloom, when in 
the ball-open state, is a charming one. 

The corner: group facing the last was tet up 
by Messrs. W. Cdtbush ft Son, of Highgate and 
Barnet. In this exhibit the Roses were in com- 
bination with " Malmaison " Carnations. Climb- 
ing and Polyantha Roses were finely bloomed, 
and these formed the background of the group. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, The Old Rosa 
Gardens, Colchester, exhibited Roses, arranged 
in the form of a bank on a table, the back rows 



Ejiighl, Evangeline, Babette, Nance Christy, 
Crimson Rambler, Minnehaha, a pretty douUe- 
flowered, pink variety ; Dorothy Perkins, and 
others. The middle foregroimd vras filled with 
various climbing Roses, and species having 
single flowers, as Atroputpurea, Altaica, Leucht- 
stern, and Killamey; and the front was fur- 
nished with boxes of cut bloom. Among these 
very fine blooms of the best sbow varieties 
were conspicuous. Teas and Hybrid Teas being 
in the majority. 

Messrs. F. Camt ft Co., Braiswick Nursuiea, 
Colchester, made an imposing show of Ramblec 
and Polyantha Roses in great variety, aucb 
bright-looking Roses as Hiawatha being made 
much use of for the forming of arctws and 
pillars. Trier is a semi-double white flower, 
with yellow anthers ; Gruss an Zabern is mora 
double, and not unlike Fe1icit6 et Perpetu£ ; 
Eugenie Lamesch is a semi-double Polyantha 
variety, pale lemon coloured ; Philadelphia 
Rambler has a very bright crimson tinted, and 
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flowers that are fairly full in the centre. Pcrle 
d'Or is pretty as a bud. As cut blooms shown 
in boxes many of great beauty were observed in 
Hybrid Teas. Particularly fine were the blooms 
of Lady Roberts, pleasing in shape, and tinted 
with creamy-orange ; Kaiserine Augusta Vic- 
toria, J. B. Clark, Oscar Cordel, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, Mme. Jean Dupuy, David Harum, 
and Golden Gate were shown in exquisite 
example^/^ 

Messrs.*"!!. Cannell & Sons, Swanley Junc- 
tion, showed a large number of Rambler Roses 
as a background to their exhibit of Strepto- 
carpus, Calceolarias, &c. 

BEGONIAS. 

Tuberous-rooting Begonias were a great fea- 
ture, and the advance made in these flowers is 
surprising. Double varieties were most notice- . 
able, not only in size, but also in the form. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Feltham, exhibited a 
very fine collection of double-flowering varieties 
in many fine shades of colours. Varieties with 
crimpled petals were remarkable, and three new 
ones were granted awards. The whole of the 
plants staged were of remarkable quality, and 
are deserving of the highest praise. 

Messrs. R. B. Davis & Sons, Yeovil, staged a 
good collection, including both double and 
single-flowering varieties of the finest types. 

Mr. J. R. Box, West Wickham, made a good 
exhibit, fringed and fluted varieties being a 
great feature.. 

Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, made 
a fine exhibit of remarkable quality, and it 
would be difficult to imagine anything more per- 
fect than some of his flowers. 

Mr. A. L. GwiLLiM, New Eltham, did not 
stage a large exhibit, but his flowers were of 
the highest quality. An Award of Merit was 
given to his seedling Mrs. J. C, Gwillim ; Pride - 
of Eltham, a rich crimson variety, is also worthy 
of notey . 

Messrs. J. Lainc & Sons, Forest Hill, mad« a 
good exhibit, having double, single and fringed 
varieties of the best types. 



HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

Hardy plants have never before been seen at 
any Temple Show in such numbers and of such . 
good quality, whilst in ' the method of their 
staging we can also record an advance. 

Messrs. AVallace & Co., Colchester, displayed 
a group of hardy plants in the big tent. The 
effective and pleasing arrangement of the plants 
surpassed all their former fefforts, the general 
design being a well-conceived piece of rockery, 
on which were planted bold masses of Eremuri, 
a rich display of Lilies, of which the more 
notable examples were L. Hansoni, L. monadel- 
phum, and L. testaceum ; also many fine Ixias, 
cushion and other Irises, Cypripediums , &c. 
Shady peat-beds contained Trilliums, Dodeca- 
theons. Adiantiun pedatum, and other bog-loving 
plants. , > 

Messrs. Geo. Jacrman & Sons, Woking, had . 
a very extensive exhibit of hardy things, in 
which Troll ius (globe flowers), hybrid Colum- 
bines, and Pyrenirums were leading features. 
Ramondia pyrenaica alba was also very fine, 
and the group also contained many choice hardy 
Cypripediums, Meconopsis cambrica, Eremuri, , 
Early Gladioli, Spanish and other Irises. At 
one end of the exhibit Messrs. Jackman dis- 
played a fine group of large-flowering Clematis. 

A fine specimen of Echium callithyrsum was 
exhibited by Miss B. Talbot, Little Gaddesden 
House,.. Berkhamsted. (Cultural Conmienda- 
tion.) 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C., had a large exhibit of hardy plants, 
including Lilies, Irises, Ixias, and Tulips, the 
latter representative of the old English Darwin, 
cottage, and May-flowering kinds. Other inter- 
esting things in the group were Viola pedata, 
Trillium uniflorum, a very charming kind ; 
Primula farinosa and Incarvillea grandiflora. 
Cushion Irises, together with others of the 
hybrid Regelio-cyclus type, gave a most inter- 
esting touch of colour to the group. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Company, 
Guildford, had, as on previous occasions, a 
rcckery, in which were planted choice Alpine 
and rock-garden shrubs. Daphne cneorum was 
very beautiful, as were also Ramondias, Haber- 
leas, Alpine and other Phloxes, choice Saxi- 
fragas, Cypripediums, &c. 



A small exhibit of rock-garden plants was 
arranged by the Misses Kipping, Hulton, Essex, 
a large number of free-flowering Alpines being 
employed to good advantage. . 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants., had 
an array of the best hardy, Alpine and herba- 
ceous plants in flower. Gentiana verna was par. 
ticularly fine, while Ramondias, and the Alpine 
Asters, Ledum Lyoni, Dodecatheons, Saxifraga 
MacNabiana were all very pleasing. Greater 
masses of colour were seen in the several forms 
of ScilLa campanulata, Hyacinthus amethystinus, 
brilliant Poppies, Eremuri, Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Paeonies, &c. Menyanthes trifoliata (Bogbean) 
was in splendid condition. Tulips also were 
displayed in excellent condition. 

Mr. Frank Lilley, St. Peter*s, Guernsey, ex- 
hibited Ixias, Sparaxsis, Iris, Anemones, &c. 

Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, staged a 
large and varied group, in which were bold 
clumps of Ere.muri, Columbines, and other tall 
subjects, together with a nicely-arranged and 
well-planted rockery, in which Trilliums, 
Phloxes, Cypripediums and the like were 
associated. The same firm exhibited a very 
extensive assortment of Violas, Pansies and 
Pelargoniums as cut flowers. 

Mr. N. Lowis, Levcrsdown, Bridgwater, dis- 
played choice " Poppy '* Anemones. 

Mr. H. C. PuLHAM, Elsenham, Essex, ar- 
ranged an exhibit of Alpine plants, Daphne 
cneorum and Androsace Clumbyi being exceed- 
ingly good. 

Anemones of the A. coronaria group were 
freely displayed by Messrs. Reamsbottom & Co., 
Gea^ill, King's Co., Ireland. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, had a small exhibit of hardy plants, 
including Tulips, Paeonies, Poppies, Geums, 
&c., in company with Alpines. 

Many fine varieties of Oriental Poppies were 
well displayed by Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Ex- 
mouth, varieties with crimson and terra-cotta 
shades being plentiful. Adjoining the Poppies 
were many varieties of Zonal and show Pelar- 
goniums. 

Mr. G. Redman (The Craven Nursery), Clap- 
ham, Lancaster, had a most delightful gathering 
of the choicest of Alpines arranged with much 
taste in a setting of well-weathered mountain 
limestone ; the whole arrangement gave evidence 
of experience and skill. The exhibit was crammed 
with rare things, a few of which are Daphne 
rupestris, a mass of rich pink ; Haberlea rhodo- 
pensis virginalis, Edraianthus serpyllifolius, a 
very handsome form ; Saxifraga Aizoon rcsea, 
S. A. lutea, a rare kind ; Primula farinosa alba, 
Dianthus glacialis, Tiarella unifoliata, &c. The 
Vernal gentian was simply a carpet of blossoms. 
The exhibit was one of the most fascinating 
grouDs of rare Alpines we have seen, 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., Worcester, 
contributed some Paeonies, Pyrethrums, Irises, 
and otiier showy and good perennials. 

Ixias sent by Major-General Campbell, 
Lien t.- Governor of Guernsey, were very pretty. 

The King's Acre Nursery Company, Here- 
ford, had an exhibit of Alpines of the showy and 
free-flowering class, together with some bn'liant 
masses of Gentiana verna, Cheiranthus allioni, 
&c. 

Mr. Howard H. Crane, Highgate, exhibited 
tufted and other Pansies. In all some four- 
dozen varieties were staged, the blossoms 
arranged in shallow pans, looking far more 
natural than in the formal sprays as heretofore. 
We were pleased to note the change. 

Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Dover, had a large 
and varied assortment of the best hardy peren- 
nials in season, finely grown and well arranged. 
The masses of colour were most effective. 

A rockery exhibit arranged and planted by 
Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, attracted 
much attention, both by reason of its form and 
the effective manner of its planting. 

Mr. B. Ladhams, Southampton, brought a 
large collection of Geums, Lupins, Iris, and 
Pyrethrums, and Mr. Kerswell displayed the 
Gentianella in boxes. 

Anemone coronaria in variety from Mr. J. 
Harris, Blackpill, Swansea, made a fine show, 
the variety The Bride being unusually good. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., High Holbom, had 
arranged a rockery in the opening of No. 3 tent. 

A group of herbaceous plants shown by Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, was "very good. Eremuri, 
Poppies, Gerbcras, Cushion, and other Irises, 
Paeonies, Lilies, and a host of other things were 



in splendid condition. Phlox canadensis. Perry's 
variety, still continues a great favourite. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, had a 
splendid lot of the more showy hardy plants, 
such as Cushion Irises, Tulips, Geum, Poppies, 
Paeonies, Primula japonica, Pyrethrums, &c. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware & Co., Ltd., Feltham, had 
a mixed group, in which Carnations, Alpines, 
and choice hardy plants were seen to advan- 
tage. Carnation Leander was very fine. 

The Hon. A. H. T. de Montmorency, Car- 
rickmines, Dublin, staged a fine exhibit of old* 
English Tulips in the best varieties. 

Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, displayed 
a rich and varied assortment of perennials of 
such subjects as TroUius, Poppies, Lilies, and 
Pyrethrums. 

As on other similar occasions, the rockery ex- 
hibit of Messrs. Backhouse Sc Son, York, was 
quite a feature. Many choice Alpines were ar- 
ranged with skill, the flower-laden mountain 
pasture in miniature making a very pretty 
scene. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a large 
assortment of Alpines and choice flowering 
shrubs, and these, with a big display of Tulips, 
made one of the most varied and interesting 
of the many hardy plant exhibits. Embothrium 
coccineum, Crinodendron Hookeri, Magnolia 
Watsoni, and a choice lot of Rhododendrons 
were noted, and Gentians, hardy Orchids, Saxi- 
fragas, &c , were in abundance. 

The Misses Hopkins, Barming, near Maid- 
stone, had an interesting exhibit, chiefly of 
Alpines arranged on rockwork. Primula luteola 
was very fine. 

Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Langport, Somer- 
set, had a rich display of Paeonies and Pyreth- 
rums, each in considerable quantity and variety. 

Messrs. Storrie & Storrie, Dundee, had an 
interesting lot of Primulas and Polyanthus, 
showing the development along certain lines 
by crossbreeding and evolution. 

A large group of Lathyrus Sibthorpii, a 
species with deep rosy-lilac blossoms, came from 
Mr. Baker, Oxford. 

SOME CUT FLOWERS. 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, had a large exhibit of Sweet Peas, 
Lily of the Valley, &c. 

Messrs. H. B. May & Si)NS, Edmonton, 
brought a fine array of cut Pelargoniums of such 
fine varieties as Hall Caine, Lord Kitchener, 
Gloriosa, &c. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, Sussex, staged 
a most beautiful lot of Carnations, Lady Car- 
lisle, Enchantress, and Pride of Exmouth being 
notable examples. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, L^&wisham, had a big display 
of Pelargoniums and Sweet Peas very large and 
representative gatherings of eacn being staged. 

Sweet Peas from Mr. J. Unwin, Histon, 
Cambs., were also fine, the white variety Nora 
Unwin being very good. There were many pro- 
mising seedlings in the group. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farms, 
Wisbech, had a large ^oup of handsome flowers 
of Tulips and Carnations. 

Messrs. Carter, Page & Co., London Wall, 
E.C., had a large collection of Fuchsias, Antir- 
rhinums, Phlox Drummondi, Dahlias, and Pelar- 
goniums. 

Mr. W. A. Myers, Swanmore House, Bishop*s 
Waltham (gr. Mr. E. Molyneux), staged a fine 
collection of double and single Lilac, the 
trusses and individual blossoms being extremely 
fine. 

Messrs. Wallace & Co., Colchester, staged 
a large group of Darwin and other Tulips in 
excellent condition. 

Mr. A. F. DuTTON, Iver, Bucks, had Tree 
Carnations in the best cond'tion, many of the 
blossoms being of quite an exceptional large size. 

Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Sons, Ltd., 
Southampton, had cut blooms of Rhododen- 
drons, Ajzaleas, &c., in considerable variety. 

Messrs. G. Stark & Sons, Great Ryburgh, 
Suffolk, had a large assortment of Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, &c. The Pansies were of much merit. 

Cut Pelargoniums formed the chief feature of 
an exhibit from Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, 
Somerset. ^' 

Sweet Peas from Mr. C. W. Breaduore, Win- 
Chester, were unusually fine, the varieties Helen 
Lewis. Etta Dyke (a really splendid white), and 
Mrs. Collier (cream), being the best in a very 
extensive display. 
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Mr. S. MoiTiMER, FacDhain, set up a Eplendid 
lot of Maiechal Niel Rosea, anjuiged id iiont of 
choke Carnatioas. 

Mesan. Hogg & Rodeit^on, Ltd., Dublin, 
had a fine lot of Darwin and olhn late-flow«iii)S 
Tulips, the varietiei Iiioides, Suzon (fine loee- 
pink), and Chttmel«aD being noticeable ia a 
huge display. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesa)', staged 
Sweet Peas, Columbines, Pansies, Maiigolds, 
and other floweis in many varieliei. The Pan- 
ties were really a aoperb lot, and the colours 
noted in the hybrid Columbines were distinct 
and beautiful. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, Belfaai, had 
a magnificeat display of Tulips, eicellent in 
every way for so late a dale. Clara Butt, the 
" Queen " of the rose-coloured Tulips i Gustave 



by Messrs. £. W. King & Co., Coggeahall, 
FERNS. 

There was an absence of any novelty, ai>d 
none was entered for award, yet Ferna were 
well shown. 

The group of Nephrolepis todeaoides, from 
Messrs. T. RocnroRD & Sons, Ltd., Brox- 
boume, attracted much attention, and the plants 
were certainly superbly grown, representing one 
of the most remarkable varieties we have of this 
now papular Fern. 

Messrs. H. B. Mav & Sons, Upper Edmonton, 
put up a superb group. Space was limited, ao 
they were obliged to elevate the plants in otder 
to obtain tbe maximum room. The newer vaiie- 
, eial- 
:e weU 



and included A. nidus, a Fern introduced b; 
this firm for market purposes. A. Mayi was 
shown in its best form. Davallias w«re repre- 
sented by large specimena ; Platyceriums in- 
cluded fine specimens of P. grande, P. angolenis 
and other choice sorts. Lomaiias were well 
shown, and included the bright-coloured L'Hei- 
minieii, but tbe bright-tinted Fems were not 
quite so prominent as ia usual at this exhibition. 

EXHIBITS ARRANGED OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Messrs. J. Veiich & Sons, Ltd., Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Cbelaea, showed a large group along- 
9id« of th« marquee, consisting of Rhododen- 
drons, Axaleas, inclusive of hybrida &or« plena 
in variety, A. mollis x ainenaia, Rollison's A- 
rosKflora, double flowered and large. The 
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Dor*. Loveliness, Cherry Ripe, 'King's Court 
|bronze|, and Gorgeous were all notable sorts 
in this exhibit. 

l^rd Aldenhaw, Elstree |gr, Mr, Beckett], 
had a beautiful lot of flowenng shrubs — Eio- 
chorda gran di flora, Tree F agonies. Honey- 
suckles, Azaleas, and many others. 

Mr. Henry Eckfoid, Wem, Salop, brought a 
fine gathering of Sweet Peas, the large collec- 
tion containing many good thinga. Henry Eck- 
lord (pale oiante) is a variety of very striking 
appearance. 

A small, yet very interesting, gathering of old 
English Tulip* came from Mr. J. McKkicmar, 
35, Giesbach Road, Holloway. 

Sweet Peas in large numbers were exhibited 
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shown. Davallias included D. fi'lienais, D. 

Veitchiana, D. ornata, and many others. Adi- 
antums were good, A. Veitchi being very bright 
in colour, A. Karleyensc is always well shown 
by this firm. Flatyceriums were a great feature. 
The same firm arranged in the open a large 
group of hardy British Ferns. The Polypodiums 
included some of the best plumose varieties. 
Asplenium felix.fcemina was also represented 
by some of the best crested forms. There were 
handsome Scolopendtiums, Polystichums (Aspi- 
diuma), Ac. 

Messrs. J. HiLL ft Son. Lower Edmonton, had 
a meritorious group, and here again the plants 
were elevated, some being fully 20 ittt above 
the ground level, Aspleniums were a great feature, 



Rhododendrona were shown as buahes and 
standards, the standards being about 6 feet high, 
and every plant showed a wealth of bloom. The 
good qualities of Philadelphus Lemoinei Boul» 
d'Argent was shown by a number of plants 
about 3 feel hi^h grouped together in a basket. 
Tbe P. L. pavilion blanc. a better thing, wa* 
likewise observed. Its white blooms are 1^ inches 
across, and very numerous. A nice "Judas" 
tree in a pot, well flowered, is uncommon. A 
good thing in Viburnums was noted in V, lomen- 
losum Mariesii, the cut sprays shown being 
crowded with the while, single flowers in flat 
cymes. The graft-sport Cvlisus x Adamt was 
noted, the yellow and purplish flowers grow- 
ing on shoots springing on the same stock. 
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Hydrangeas were numerous, and many species 
and varieties were represented. A good show was 
made with varieties of herbaceous Paeonies. In- 
carvillea Delava}^ and I. j^randiflora of deeper 
tint were noted in good nower; Primula pul- 
verulenta, P. Veitchii, a new and excellent variety 
of P. sibirica (see fig. 147), P. japonica var., P. 
X Unique. 

A natural-looking rockery was erected by 
Messrs. Pulham & Son, and nicely planted by 
them with Alpines, dwarf Conifers, &c. 

Mr. Thos. Cripps, nurseryman, Tunbridge 
Wells, exhibited large, pictorial trees, chiefly 
belonging to the genus Acer. Among them were 
many Japanese species and varieties. Clematis, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Vitis. 

Messrs. J. Wateser & Sons, Bagshot, Surrey, 
showed Rhododendrons in much variety, among 
them Mrs. Tom Agnew^ a delicate flesh-coloured 
flower, with a patch of light crimson spotting 
on the upper segment of the bloom ; William £. 
Gladstone, Helen Waterer, a mass of R. 
hybridum azaleoides, some plants of R. 
Baroness Henry Schroder ; of R. George Storey, 
a grand truss and pure white flowers; of R. 
Mrs. £. C. Stirling, puce, very large and fine; 
and of R. Pink Pearl, one of the finest. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, exhibited a great quantity 
of hardy trees and shrubs, such as species and 
varieties of Acers, Fagus, Ivy, Vitis, the pretty 
blue-flowered Ceanothus dentatus, good as a 
free-standing shrub or for covering a wall space ; 
and Spanish broom, plants 1 foot high and free 
in flowering. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, The Old Rose Nurseries, 
Cheshunt^ exhibited a group in which there 
were several fine new varieties of Rhododendrons 
of much beauty, viz., Helen Paul^ H. M. 
Arderne, Duke of York, Boadicea, R. Fortunei, 
Geo. Bennington, several fine Lilacs, and large 
plants of Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 
alba, pure white, and the plant free in flower- 
ing ; shoots of Cercis siliquastrum alba, a faint 
tinge of purple showing in the flowers and be- 
traying tne origin of this sport ; S3rringa {Lilac) 
persica alba^ and several fine varieties of Lilac 
of Continental origin, 

Messrs. W. FaoMOW & Sons, Nursery, Chis- 
wick, showed Japanese Acers. 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co.^ Ltd., The 
Nurseries, Worcester, were also large exhibitors 
of these and other pictorial subjects, including 
some Conifers bavins variegated foliage, such 
as Thuyas, Yews, and C3rpressus. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, 
Crawle3r. exhibited ornamental trees from 8 feet 
up to 12 feet high, including Quercus, Acer, 
Dimorphanthus mandshuricus, Sambucus, 
Fagus in variety, Vitis, Weigela, Rhododendron, 
Viburnum plicatimi, and a number of objects of 
the topiary art in Buxus and Taxus. 

W. RouPELL, Esq., Roupell, Park, West Nor- 
wood, showed four fine examples of Polystichum 
angulare proliferum. 

Anchusa italica, Dropmore variety ^ in ex*> 
amples 5 to 6 feet in height, was shown by Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, of Christchurch, Hants. 

Messrs. H, B. May, The Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, had in an enclosed square a large 
bed of the finest Verbenas, excellent for pot 
culture and bedding out, some with white 
"eyes," others without, the flpwers being of 
purple, blue, scarlet, and pink : all great im- 
provements on the old varieties. Other plants 
noted were Salvia coccinea Zurich, Lobehas in 
three different colours; Heliotrope Lord 
Roberts, a capital dwarf variety for pot work; 
some richly coloured Coleus, Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums of strange new tints in the flowers ; 
two new Zonal Pelargoniums, and a number of 
well-grown British Ferns. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, exhibited miniature trees, an arrange- 
ment of Alpine and other rock plants on a flat 
surface, such as might be formed on a balcony 
or in a roof garden. 

B. Ladhams, Ltd., 60, High Street, South- 
ampton, showed Lupin Rosy Mom, Anchusa 
" Opal," Olearia stellulata, floriferous little 
plants growing in pots ; Aquilegia vulgaris X 
glandulosa, &c. 

Mr. Amos PEkR%, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield 
Chase, Middlesex, showed a variety of Phlox 
canadensis, difi^erent in tint, upright in growth, 
flowers longer than the type. 



Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son showed many 
objects of topiary art, well grown, and showing 
years of culture and training. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park 
Nurseries, Middlesex, showed a large group of 
" Malmaison " Carnations. A plant of Princess 
of Wales had 50 open blooms and flower-buds, 
and another 58. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son, as in some pre- 
vious years, had constructed a rockery on a large 
scale, and well furnished it with suitable plants 
in a flowering state. As the planting had been 
liberally done, the plants being not singly 
planted but in colonies, the effect was good. 

Messrs. David Russell & Son, Essex Nur- 
series, Brentwood, showed a group of miscel- 
laneous plants. These consisted of Azaleas and 
Acers from Japan, Rambler Roses, Clematis, 
hybrid Rhododendrons, Tree Ivies, and many 
species of pictorial trees, &c. This firm showed 
Rambler Roses in variety, Japanese Acers, hardy 
Azaleas, hybrid Rhododendrons, Euonjrmus, 
Brooms, and Viburnums. 

Messrs. F. Cant & Co. had what seemed to 
be overflow groups of Rambler Roses. 

Messrs. Blackman & Langdon, Bath, showed 
their bedding Begonia Argus, a fine, bright 
scarlet variety of compact growth, having 
flowers of a double form and sufficient substance 
as to make a good out-of-doors subject. 

Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High Holbom, 
London, had an exhibit of Japanese or Chinese 
tiees, Conifers, &c. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. showed a collection 
of Callistemons of various shades of crimson, 
also a white one. The plants were plentifully 
covered with their bottle brush-like flower heads. 
The standard forms were particularly efi^ective. 
Messrs. H. Low also exhibited some enormous 
fruits of Strawbexry Kentish Favourite, and some 
plants in flower, in order to show its great crop- 
ping capabilities. 

Floral Ckmunittee* 

Awards of Merit, 

Saxifraga aitoon rosea. — The most beautiful 
of the coloured section of the encrusted Saxi- 
frages, and though as yet rare it is happily of a 
type that quickly increases. The purplish flower 
stalk is seen to advantage above the silvery 
rosette of leaves, and lends an enhanced beauty 
to the flowers. From Mr. Farrbr, the Craven 
Nursery, Clapham, Lancaster. 

Primula x Uniaue (P. pulverulenta X P. 
Cockburniana). — ^This valuable and interesting 
hybrid we may regard as the forerunner of a 
new race of hardy Primulas. The new-comer is 
especially welcome in that it embodies all that 
is good in both parents, and partakes much of 
the size of the seed parent (P. pulverulenta), and 
has something of the rich colouring of the other 

garent. The mealy character is maintained in the 
ybrid, and it has the freedom of flowering 
characteristic of P. pulverulenta. From Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 

Cyiisus Fire-fly. — ^A very showy and good form 
of C. Andreanus. Shown by Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace & Co., Colchester. 

Palaver Princess Ena. — This is a beautiful 
seedling Oriental Poppy from the well-known 
Queen Alexandra variety. The flowers are of a 
medium size and are of a soft salmon shade, 
darker in the centre. A satin-like ^een is 
spread over the main colour, rendering the 
variety quite distinct from all others of its class. 
From Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield. 

Tulip Gorgeous (Darwin). — ^A handsome Tulip 
of the largest size: the colour, as seen under 
canvas, is bronzy-red, with a yellow and clouded 
base. From Messrs. Alkx. Dickson & Sons, 
Belfast. 

Verbena aublitia eompatta. — A dwarf -growing 
variety that is nearly hardy. The plants as 
shown were not more than 6 inches in height, 
the leafage being firm and hard. The rose- 
coloured blossoms are produced freely even in 
quite small plants. The variety comes true from 
seeds, and should be of much value for bedding 
purposes. From Messrs. Dobbie & Co.. 
Rothesay. 

Actinidia ehinensis. — ^This Chinese plant has 
some resemblance to a species of Vitis. The 
ovate-acuminate leaves are of considerable 
beauty, especially when very young, for with 



the new growths they assume a pleasing reddish 
tint, which passes later into a l^ndsome 
velvety-green. The foliage is densely hairy, and 
it is to these that the young leaves owe their 
beauty in the young state, for they are thefi 
reddish. For covering a pergola or trellis work, 
or training up pillars and walls, it is especially 
desirable. Shown by Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Atalea Mme. Anthony Kosttr (Slollis X 
Sinensis). — This variety owes its principal dis- 
tinctive feature to a shade of pink in the wing 
or side petals. The general colour \& yellow, 
and the pink colouring seen on the yellow 
gro\^nd gives a charming shade, which we may 
describe as orange-pink. The flower truss is weU 
formed, and is of very attractive appearance. 
The plant was shown as a standard by Messrs. 
R. & G. Cuthbert, Highgate. 

Carnation Marmion, — ^This at first sight has 
the appearance of a variety of Souvenir de U 
Malmaison, but it belongs to the winter-flower- 
ing section, and was raised from Mrs. Lawson X 
Prosperity. In habit also the plant resembles 
the " Malmaison '* ^/P^* being exceedingly 
strong of growth, an^ with large, very much 
curled foliage. It belongs to the multi-coloured 
or " fancy " section, being bright cherry-red, 
margined and striped with white. The flowers 
are exceedingly large. Shown by Mr. H. 
Burnett, Guernsey. 

Begonia Mrs, /. C, Cwillim. — Of the tuberous- 
rooting section, and in colour a pleasing salmon- 
rose. The flower is large, and possesses a 
charming Rose-shaped centre. Shown by Mr. 
A. Ll. Gwillim^ New Eltham. 

Begonia Rhoda Pope, — ^The flower of this 
variety is a delicate shade of pink, merging to 
almost white in the centre. It has the Camilla 
form, and is altogether most handsome. 

Begonia Wm, Marshall, — ^A varietur cZ jhe 
richest scarlet, the large, full petals being pleas- 
ingly crenated. The flower is of the *' rosette " 
form. 

Begonia Lady Crowur, — ^Another flower of the 
"rosette" type, and having very broad petals 
of a salmon-rose shade. The flowers are large 
and broadly crenated. 

The above thxee Begonias were shown by 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham. 

Pose Dr, William Gordon. — ^A pink variety, 
figured and described in our issue for August 
25, 1906, p. 142. Shown by Messrs. W. Paul k 
Son, WalUiam Cross. 

Caladium Thomas Tomlinson. — ^A variety of 
medium-sized foliage. The leaves are distinctly 
sagittate in shape, cmd in colouring are most 
beautiful. The centre of the lamina is of a rich 
red colour and the margin is green, the inter- 
mediate area being eplashed with the two 
colonra. Shown by Messrs. James Veitch k 
SoNS^ Ltd., Chelsea. 

FRUIT TREES. 

The only group of trees of a distinctive kind 
was that sent by Messrs. T. Rivers ft Son, of 
Sawbridgeworth, and placed in the large tent 
It comprised 30 trees of both standard and 
P3rramidal form in 10-inch and 12-inch pots, the 
principal fruits so presented being Nectarines, 
Early Rivers, and Carditiial. Each of the trees 
carried from 12 to 20 ripe and richly-coloured 
fruits. Peach Peregrine was also included, as 
were Chetries May Duke, Early Rivers, and 
Elton. A prominent feature was a basket of 18 
fine fruits of Early Rivers Nectarine. 

A striking collection, chiefly of Cherries, cadu; 
from Gunnersbury House, sent by Leopold de 
Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. Hudson). Three 
heavily fruited trees of Governor Wood, May 
Duke and Early Rivers, in pots, formed a back- 
ground, these being fronted by numerous ba^ets, 
17 of which contained selected Cherries, each 
basket containing from 180 to 150 ripe fruits. 
There were 10 varieties, as follow: — Blacks: 
Beurr^ de Schrecken, Early Rivers, and Guigne 
d'Annonay. Peds: Empress Eugenie and May 
Duke. Whites: Early Bigarreau, Governor 
Wood, Reine Hortense (very fine), Elton, and 
Belle d*Orleans. In addition, there were 
baskets containing very fine fruits of Early 
Rivers Nectarine and Early Rivers Plum. The 
whole of this really fine collection was gathered 
in one house at Gunnersbury that measured S2 
feet by 16 feet only. 
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COLLECTIONS OF FRUIT. 

From Lord Axj)£NBAm, Aldenham House, 
Elstree (gr. Mr. £. Beckett), came a collection 
of 20 Melons ; the fruits were all finely finished 
and richly perfumed. Amongst the varieties were 
Sutton's Scarlet, Emerald Gem, Royal Favourite, 
Hero of Lockinge, Ringleader, and others. 
Being generally elevated in dishes on stands, 
and pleasingly dressed with foliage, the group 
was in excellent taste. 

From Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, 
cama a wonderfully well-preserved collection of 
Apples and Pears, there being of the former 
some 80 dishes or baskets. The varieties of 
Pears shown were Uvedale's St. Germain, Catil- 
lac, and Belle des Arbres. The Apples seemed 
to be in all cases wonderfully sound and firm. 
How far, if tasted, the best would compare with 
Colonial Apples just now, no proof was 
afforded. Very fine amongst the varieties were 
Calville des Femmes, Prince Alfred, Annie Eliza- 
beth, Lord Derby, Bramley's Seedling, Belle 
da Bois, Wagener, Bamack Beauty, King of 
Tomkins County, Ontario, Bow Hill, Beauty 
of Kent, &c. Rarely has a better preserved 
collection of home-grown Apples been seen at 
the end of May. 

Messrs. T. Laxton & Sons, Bedford, had a 
large group of plants of their very fine Straw- 
bezzy BedK>rd Champion, in pots, some 60 in 
all, and superbly fruited. With these were also 
four laree baskets of picked fruit, each one con- 
tained 60, all very fine and richly-coloured. The 
fruits are rounded and of a bright scarlet hue. 

Messrs. J. & F. Chatfie-ld, Southwick, Sus- 
ses, had plants in pots of Strawberry Royal 
Sovereign, also specially fine, picked fruit in 
baskets and dishes. 

VEGETABLES. 

A v«ry excellent collection of these was staged 
from the gardens of the University College, 
Reading (Mr. C. Foster, Instructor). The 
samples were mostly in boxes or baskets, and 
included Tomatos Eclipse, Sunrise, Winter 
Beauty, Satisfaction, Sunbeam, and others; 
Carrots Early Gem and Champion Scarlet Horn ; 
Peas Early Giant, Ideal, and Little Marvel; 
Potatos Rmgleader, May Queen, and Duke of 
York; Cauliflowers First Crop and Magnum 
Bonum. There were also Cucumbers, Vegetable 
Marrows, Lettuces, Cabbages, Asparagus (a 
superb sample) ; a large free-rooted plant and 
stems of Sutton's Perfection Asparagus, showing 
robustness ; also a few Melons and Royal Sove- 
reign Strawberries. 

From the Studley Castle College Gardens 
(Miss Faithful, Warden), was sent a collection 
of Red Currant, Tomatos, in pots, and fronting 
them Broccolis, Cauliflowers, Tomatos, Cucum- 
bers (rather old), Potatos, Asparagus, Marrows, 
Carrots, dwarf French Beans, and Lettuces. The 
Broccoli heads were unduly large. 

Large bundles of Giant Asparagus, each one 
containing 100 heads, were sent respectivelv by 
Mr. R. Stephenson, Burwell, Cambridgeshire, 
and Mr. A. J. Hah wood, of Colche&ter, both 
samples displaying high-class culture. 

Mr. Hobday, Romford, had numerous stems 
4 feet in length of his new Rhubarb known as 
Hobday's GianL 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, had a sin- 
gularly interesting collection of plants in pots 
of various Potato species, and seedlings from 
them. The stron^^t plants were those of 
Solanum Commersoni, having purple flowers, 
from Uruguay. Then came S. tuberosum, with 
flowers deeper in colour, and taller plants of S. 
znaglia, from Kew-grown tubers. S. maglia 
has white flowers, and S. verrucosum is dark 
purple ; also seedlings from a variety of 
Labergerie's, and from Blue Giant, show- 
ing the ordinary leaf variations found in 
commercial seedlings. Of tubers in dishes were 
large ones of the two varieties just named, old 
and new ones, grown in frames ; very excellent 
samples of Epicure, » Up-to-Date, Sir J. 
Llewellyn, Early Puritan, Abundance, Gladia- 
tor, May Queen, Windsor Castle, Satisfaction, 
Superlative, Reliance, and Ninetyfold among 
white tubers ; and Edgcote Purple, Early Rose, 
The Dean, King Edward, Lord Tennyson, and 
Purple Eyo, among coloured varieties. The 
collection included 45 dishes and varieties. 

There remain for mention two very extensive 
and remarkable collections of vegetables, each 
occupying a table run of 35 feet, and presented 



by growers who, without being in any sense 
rivals, certainly rank amongst the foremost 
vegetable exhibitors of the day. These were 
Mr. E. Beckett, gr. to Lord Aldenham, Elstree, 
and Mr. J. Gibson, gr. to the Duke of Port- 
land, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. Mr. Beckett 
staged about 110 dishes and Mr. Gibson 185 
dishes, this collection being perhaps rather too 
densely packed. Mr. Beckett had his dishes 
more thinly displayed, and included as a back- 
groiLid stems of Victoria and the Sutton Rhu- 
barb ; Celeries Solid White, Dwarf Gem, Superb 
Pink, and Standard Bearer ; Broccolis Latest of 
All, Late Queen, and Satisfaction ; also Seakale 
Beet, Seakale, bundles of Asparagus, Lettuces, 
and Cabbages; and on the table. Cauliflowers 
Magnum Bonum and Early Forcing; Cucum- 
bers Matchless, Peerless, Al, Every Day, Satis- 
faction, and Delicacy ; Tomatos Winter Beauty, 
Eclipse, Peach-bloom, Sunbeam, Golden Per- 
fection, Satisfaction, Best of All, and Al; Po- 
tatos Ashleaf, Sir J. Llewellyn, Crimson Beauty, 
Duke of York, May Queen, Windsor Castle, and 
King Edward; Peas Early Giant, Duke of 
Albany, Continuity, Green Gem, and Gradus. 
There were also numerous dishes of dwarf 
French and Golden Butter Beans, Vegetable 
Marrows, Radishes, and many other kinds. 

Mr. ]. Gibson had clusters of Caiiliflowers 
White Queen, Purity, Early London, and Mag- 
num Bonum; Broccolis Pearl, Satisfaction, 
Standwell, Latest of All, and Late Queen; 
Cucumbers Epicure, Prizewinner, Al, Perfec- 
tion, Lord Roberts, Peerless, Matchless, and 
Delicacy, in all 14 dishes ; Cabbages Tender and 
True, Flower of Spring, and April; Rhubarb 
The Sutton and Royal Albert (8 feet long); 
Lettuces Commodore Nutt, Golden Ball, Ideal, 
Marvel, and Supreme; Tomatos Al, Eclipse, 
Polegate, Satisfaction, Best of All, Prince of 
Wales, Yellow Dessert, Winter Beauty, The 
Grape, and others; Potatos Satisfaction, 
Sharpens Victor, Reading Russett, May Queen, 
Superlative, Gladiator, and Windsor Castle; 
Carrots Early Gem, Early Nantes, and Favour- 
ite ; Peas Green Gem, World's Record, Duke of 
Albany, Early Giant, Superlative, Alderman, 
and Centenary, these latter bein^ wonderfully 
fine. There were many other kinds of vege- 
tables, making up a wonderful collection. 

A fine exhibit by Messrs. Jas. Cakter & Co., 
High Holborn, consisted of their Tomato Sun- 
rise. The fruits were seen in great clusters on 
tall sticks 5 feet in height forming a tripod, and 
some heavily fruited plants in pots. 

[For the list of Medals^ Cups, 6^., awarded 
by the Councilt see p, xiiul 
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May 27. — ^The annual meeting and dixmer of 
past and present Kew men was held at the Hol- 
born Restaurant on the above date. The axmual 
meeting was presided over by the President, Mr. 
W. Watson, A.L.S., curator of the gardens, and 
it was more largely attended than on former 
occasions. The report of the Committee for the 
past year showed that the total assets of the 
Guild are now more than £800 ; the sum of £50 
was invested in stock, and a balance of more 
than £10 remains as the result of the year's 
saving. The Journal is in greater demand than 
ever, and nearly 700 copies were distributed in 
1906. 

The meeting decided that a new president 
should be elected annually, and that the chair- 
man of the annual dinner should act in that 
capacity until the next annual gathering. A let- 
ter from a member in Egypt was read by the 
Secretary, in which the writer advocated some 
change of policy, whereby the interests of those 
members who were practical gardeners, and 
especially o! those in Colonial service, should be 
championed by the Guild. After discussion, it 
was decided that the committee should be 
empowered to consider the question, and, if 
necessary, to co-opt other members to assist in 
the deliberations. 

A statement recently made in the House of 
Commons to the effect that the wages paid to 
the young gardeners at Kew were low partly 
because they were only apprentices, was 
the subject of a discussion, and evoked much 
indignation. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : — 

" That this meeting of the Kew Guild, composed of 
past and present gardeners and others employed at 
KeWf protests against the statement made omcially by 



Sir £. Strachey is the House of Commons on May sj, 
that ' the men employed at Kew are not gardeneri but 
apprentices.' They are men of the average age of 
aj, who have had at least five years' professional 
training before entering Kew as journeymen gardeners, 
and their duties at Kew are the care and cidtivation 
of the living collections of plants. They work from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and from daylight to 
dark in winter ; they also attend certain lectures in 
their own time at night after their day's work is done. 
They are certainly as much entitled to be called ^r- 
deners as any other men of the same age and training, 
and it is a misrepresentation of the facts to describe 
them as apprentices." 

The dinner, presided over by Mr. George 
Massee, was as largely attended as ever, and 
afforded pleasant opportunities for reminis- 
cences between old friends, many of whom had 
assembled from distant quarters of the empire. 



B07AL 0ABDENEB8' OBPHAN FUND. 

May 23. — ^The 19th annual festival dinner of 
the supporters and friends of this institution 
was held on this date at De Keyser's Royal 
Hotel, Victoria Embankment, E.C., under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Sir William P. Treloar, and he was 
supported by Sheriff W. H. Dunn, Messrs. Harry 
J. Veitch, Edward Sherwood (treasurer), Leonard 
Sutton, W. A. Bilney, and a company numbering 
150. The function proved a great success, and a 
sum of more tl^n £1,000 was raised in aid of the 
funds of this deserving gardening charity at and 
in consequence of the dinner. No better Presi- 
dent for such a meeting could be found than 
London's present Chief Magistrate, whose sym* 
pathies with unfortunate children axe well 
Known. TBie tables were lavishly decorated 
with choice flowers, the gifts of friends and sup- 
porters of the charity, and decorative plants 
adorned the approaches about the magnificent 
room in which the function was held, the scene 
eliciting from the Lord Mayor the remark, " It 
is the most beautiful show I have ever seen." 

When the usual loyal toasts had been 
honoured, the Chairman proposed the toast of 
"The Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund." He 
stated the duty of caring for orphans, but 
pointed out that it did not need any speech of 
ids to press the claims of the charity upon his 
hearers, and he called upon Edward Sherwood, 
Esq., the hon. treasurer, to furnish some par- 
ticulars of the charity. 

Mr. Sherwood stated that last year's income 
was a record one, but the need for increased 
support is urgent for, whereas, in 1005, 18 
beneficiares were added to the Fund, last year 
19 were added, and the institution now main- 
taining a total of 122 orphans, in addition to 
aiding others with temporary relief. They had 
collected a grand total of £34,000 since the 
Fund was inaugurated, and had invested 
£11,000, but this latter sum was not sufficient to 
discharge their liability, as the average number 
of years the children already on the Fund will 
receive benefit is 9^, and this will absorb 
a sum of £14,000. The annual subscription list 
is very small; indeed the amount is not more 
than £300, but he was glad to know that every 
penny received at the dinner or elsewhere is 
applied to the orphans, the returns from the 
invested funds bemg sufficient to pay all the 
working expenses. 

The next toast, that of " Gardeners and Gar- 
dening," was proposed by Sir Albert Rollit in a 
speech which showed Sir Albert's wide and 
varied knowledge. Having a knowledge of 
gardens in France, Germany, Florida, Damas- 
cus, and elsewhere, he proclaimed England the 
garden of the world, London a garden city, and 
the Thames the garden river of the universe. 
Not only our gardens, but our flower shows were 
the best in the world, and the British gardener 
was a person who specially claims our con- 
sideration. 

Mr. W. A. Bilney replied, and declared gar- 
deners generally to be honest, sober men, whom 
employers should treat as fellow men, for they 
will find them guides and philosophers. He 
hoped no union of gardeners would be formed 
during his lifetime. It was disagreeable to con- 
template 13 or 15 gardeners on an estate being 
ordered ** out " by a strike committee, the result 
of which would be that the plants would lan- 
guish and die. If ever this were to take place 
it would kill horticulture in this country..^ 

The next toast was " The Visitors," proposed 
by Mr. John Assbee, and responded to by Sheriff 
W. H. Dunn, who, being a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Botanic Society, claimed that 
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that Society is doing much for the interests of 
horticulture. Mr. H. B. May proposed the 
health of the Chairman, and said that Sir Wil- 
liam Treloar would be best known to posterity 
as the " Children's " Alderman. The present 
was the first occasion on which the festival din- 
ner was presided over by the Chief Magistrate 
for London. "The Press** was proposed by 
Mr. W. Poupart, and suitably responded to by 
Mr. John CoUingridge. 

The Secretary announced a sum of over £1,000 
«s the result of the gathering. Among the prin- 
cipal subscribers and collectors were those fol- 
lowing : — Messrs. Sutton and Sons, £100 ; 
Messrs. Hurst and Son, £52 10s. ; Mr. Edward 
Sherwood, £30; Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons, £26 5s. ; the Lord Mayor, £10 10s. ; Mr. 
Leonard Sutton, £10 10s. ; Mr. George Rey- 
Tiolds, £44 Ids. (including £10 10s. from Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild and £10 10s. from Mr. 
Anthony Waterer) ; Mr. George H. Cuthbert, 
i40 2s. 6d. ; Mr. J. F. McLeod, £32 10s. ; Mr. 
James L. Kinnell, £27 7s. ; Mr. W. A. Gara- 
way, £18 13s. 2d. ; Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, £15 
15s. (including 5 guineas from the Gardeners* 
Chronicle, Ltd); Mr. Whitpaine Nutting, £12 
Is. 6d. ; Mr. G. L. Caselton, £11 ; Mr. P. 
de Keyser, £10 10s. ; Mr. J. C. Eno, £10 10s. ; 
Mr. H. F. Tiarks, £10 10s. ; Mr. T. W. San- 
ders, £10 10s. ; Messrs. James Veitch a^ Sons, 
Ltd., £10 10s. ; Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, £11 lis. 
€d. ; Messrs. Barr and Sons, £10 ; and Covent 
Oarden friends, per Mr. John Assbee, £170. 

It may be added that the floral arrangements 
were carried out by Mrs. Ritz, and among the 
firms who contributed flowers or plants were 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, F. Sander and 
Sons, Barr and Sons, T. Rochford and Sons, A. 
Smith, — Crouch, Otto Heihle, Engelmann, &c. 
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E. Ranqcr Johnson. — ^The many horticultura 
friends of this widdy-kocwn and much-respected 
journalist will regret to learn of his death on 
May 16, at Eardley Crescent, Earl's Court, S.W., 
in his 70th year. Mr. Ranger Johnson was one 
of the oldest members of the editorial staff of the 
Morning Post, with which paper he became asso- 
ciated in 1881. He came to London from the 
^Vest of England early in life, and brought with 
him a love of floriculture in particular and an 
enthusiasm for horticulture in general, which 
remained with him through life. For many 
years he was a regular attendant at the principal 
metropolitan flower shows, and had few equals 
on the daily Press as a writer on subjects con- 
nected with gardening. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



• ^ • Tht Editor will be glad to receivi, for considers- 
iioft, largt photographs of horticultural subjects, suitable 
/Jr forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



ItBiiNS : J. R. The blackened foliage of the Beans 
is not associated with any organic disease. It 
may possibly be caused by rapid atmospheric 
changes. The plants themselves afi'ord no 
solution of the mystery. 

Carnation •• Yellows *• : F. A. This yellowing 
of the foliage of Carnations is still somewhat of 
a puzzle, because no organisms can be found to 
Account for it. It has sometimes been called 
Bacteriosis. and cultivators have been recom- 
mended to keep the foliage dry and also to 
syringe with diluted Condy's Fluid, but we have 
heard of no successful treatment. 

Carpenter and Designer: A. M. Your adver- 
tisement will answer most of your questions 
better than we can. Not only is a knowledge of 
geometry necessary in landscape gardening, but 
an intimate acquaintance with the habits of 
liardy plants of all kinds, their suitability for 
•certain soils and positions, colour of their 
flowers. &c.. is equally important. If you 
pursue a knowledge of the art of geometry, it 
will be very useful in your own trade, and 



especially useful in the theory of building con- 
struction, which is taught at most polytechnics 
and art centres. It would probably pay you 
best to stick to your own " last." 

Currant Leaf Blister: E.G. W, The blisters 
on the leaves of your Black Currant appear to 
be caused by a minute insect. If you will send 
us samples of the diseased fruit, we will examine 
them. 

Fruit Culture for Profit : M. J. F, You 
should certainly obtain some knowledge of the 
business before you commence on your own 
responsibility. The capital you mention is 
sufficient to make a start upon, but you must 
remember that you will have to compete with 
men of experience and wide knowledge of the 
subject. Make enquiries in such fruit-growing 
centres as Evesham, Worthing, Swanley, &c., 
and endeavour to obtain work for a year or 
more in one of the most famous firms. You 
would probably meet with better success in the 
fruit-growing colonies. See also reply to Sussex 
Amateur on p. 340. 

Grapes Diseased : H. C. The berries are affiected 
with the "spot" disease. Glaeosporium ampe- 
lophagum. Cut out and bum the diseased 
fruits and spray the healthy bunches with liver 
of sulphur, using half-an-ounce to one gallon of 
water. This chemical will turn paint a black 
colour, therefore be careful of the woodwork in 
the vinery. 

Insect on Orchid: W. B. The specimen ycu 
send is a clay -coloured Weevil, and we certainly 
suspect Weevils are the cause of the injury, for 
they are amongst the worst of garden pests. 
Trap them with pieces of some vegetable root, 
such as Carrot or Potato, and hunt them when 
it is dark, at which time they feed. 

Melon Wilt : /. P. The Melon plants appear 
to be attacked by some species of Anthracnose 
(Gloeosporium), but no pustules and no spores 
are developed, so that it is impossible to identify 
the species. Syringe the plants with a weak 
solution of the Bordeaux mixture, having first 
removed the spotted leaves. It is. however, 
doubtful whether the affected plants can recover, 
and they are a danger to healthy plants in their 
vicinity. 

Moss ON Lawn: T. R, C. Rake off the Moss 
and apply some nitrogenous manure in order to 
encourage the growth of the Grasses. The 
presence of Moss is generally the result of a 
badly drained turf or a shaded situation. If the 
subsoil is limestone, you did wrong to apply 
calcareous matter as a top-dressing. 

Names of Flowers. Fruits and Plants. — Wo 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
wo consistently can. but they must bear in 
mind that it is no part of our duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them proper! v, to give 
every information as to the county the niiits are 
grown in. and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the variety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Correspondents 
not answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good at to consult the following numbers. 
Plants : /. F. Rubus nutkana. — F. S. 1, 
Rubus spectabilis ; 2. Lonicera tatarica var. 
punicea ; 3, Erica mediterranea ; 4, Hydrangea 
Hortensia var. Mariesii ; 6, Hao^uetia Epipactis. 
— Subscriber. Corpus mas, variegated form. — 
Interested. Pynis Ana. — F. E. G. Akebia 
quinata. — L. G. P. 1, Lycaste aromatica ; 2, 
L. Deppei. — Norwood. (The package arrived 
without a letter.) 1, Staphyfea colchica ; 2. 
Scilla campanulata.—Cr. T. W. 1, Odonto- 
glossum triumphans. not a good variety ; 2, O. 
Hunnewellianum ; 8, O. Pescatorei (nobile).— 
A. K. 1, Cypripedium villosum ; 2. Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum ; 3, Rivinia humilis (Rouge 
plant) ; 4, Celsia cretica. — C. B. G, 1, Orchis 
Morio : 2, Gvmnadenia conopsea. — U. N. A. 
1, Tainia barbata; 2. Pholidota chinensis; 3, 
Coelogyne ocbracea; 4, C. odoratissima ; 6, 
Pholidota imbricata : 6, Dendrobium dixan- 
thum.— /. E. S. Epidendrum osmmthum syn. 
E. Capartianum.— y. F. Rose L'Ideale.— /. S. 



1. Billbergia Reginae ; 2, Mamillaria sp. : 3, 
Cereus speciosissimus ; 4, Mamillaria tenuis. — 
E. F. 1, Stauntonia hexaphylla; 2. Olearia 
stellulata; S.Ceanothusazureus; 4,Polemonium 
coeruleum (fine variety) ; 6, Helianthemum vul* 
gare var.; 6, Silene pendula. — Aramel. 1. 
Primula mollis ; 2, Asparagus Sprengeri ; 3. 
Akebia quinata. — A. M. 2, Geitonoplesium 
cymosum, a native of Australia. — E. W. 1, 
Kerria japonica double variety ; 2, Lonicera 
tatarica; 3, Phlox subulata var. Vivia. — A. B. 
1, Phlox canadensis; 2, Jasminum Sambac. — 
A. B. C. Crassula hybrid (Coccinea x jas- 
minoides).— /. McG: 1, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
badly infested with thrips; 2, Gymnogramma 
japonica variegata — H. P. A show Pelar- 
gonium, perhaps Emperor of India — Cov. 1, 
Kerria japonica ; 2, Gaultheria Shallon ; 3, 
Ruscus hypophyllum ; 4, Lonicera japonica 
aurea reticulata ; 6, Saxifraga granulata ; 6. 
Cardamine pratense. — P. G. T. 1, Dendrobium 
Falconeri; 2, Dendrobium clavatum. — H. A. 
1, Phlox frondosa; 2, P. subulata var. Nelsoni; 
3, P. G. F. Wilson x ; 4, P. subulata variety ; 
6, P. s. var. Vivid ; 6, P. s. var. The Bride ; 7, 
P. s. variety; 8. Saxifraga granulata double 
form ; 9, Primula farinosa ; 10. Gypsophila 
cerastioides ; 11, Phlox amoena ; 12. P. subulata 
var. atropurpurea ; 13, Phlox stellaris. Yoo 
send more than six ; a small contribution to the 
Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund box would be 
appropriate. 

Pansies : T. G. The pest injuring the roots of 
the Pansies is one of the millipedes, Jolus 
guttatus, sometimes known also as the "false 
wireworm." though it has no relation to the 
true wireworm . These pests are general feeders, 
for they attack both living and desid vege- 
table matter, and are often distributed in manure 
and leaf-mould. They may be collected in 
numbers by placing pieces of hollo wed-out 
Potatos or Mangolds just below the surface of 
the ground near the infected plants. The bait 
should be examine^ frequently and the p^s 
removed and destroyed. Soot and water with 
a very little nitrate of soda added is said to drive 
them away, though it may be doubted if this 
application has any other effect than that of 
stimulating the growth of the plants. 

Rose Mildew : Constant Reader. The foli«fe is 
badly affected with the common Rose mildew. 
Dust the plants freely with flowers of sulphur, 
and in the case of those growing in a heated 
structure, smear some of the sulphur made in 
the form of a paste upon the water pipes when 
they are in a heated condition. 

Soil from Green : F. W. G. The soil has all 
the appearance of having been over-fed with 
strong nitrogenous manures. It has a fungus- 
like smell and is permeated with mycelium 
growth. There is a small proportion of lime 
present, but not enough for this character of 
soil ; a dressing should be given of say — 1 ton 
per acre of lime ground finely (not slacked) 
which can be purchased in bags. The lime, 
however, must not be received until you are 
ready to sow it. for if stored it will burst the bags. 
Let the lime be sown broadcast in the autumn 
or early in winter as soon as you can spare the 
ground from play, because it cannot be after- 
wards used until the lime has been well washed 
in. If you cannot spare all the ground at once, 
treat portions only at one time. The cinders 
have had nothing to do with the failure of the 
grass. Applications of sand are not required, 
but some finely-sifted mould to which may 
be added a quantity of decomposed horse- 
droppings would be beneficial. The mould and 
horse-droppings should be applied after the 
lime has been washed in. Early in the spring 
of next year sow some fresh grass seeds on the 
bare places. 

Vine Leaves : F. W . /. The warty excrescences 
on your vine leaves are the result of a too 
clo«te and moisture-saturated atmosphere in the 
vinery. 

Communications Receiveo.— J. W. F. R. — ^J. G —J. M.— 
J. R.— G. P.^Mrs. R.— B. L.^A. G.— L. B.— S. T. A Co. 
— H. W. W.— G. H.— Rer. H.-F. B.-H. H. S.— S. W. F. 
-D. R. W.— W. B. Coleriiill— A. J. H.-W. I.— J. D. G.- 
G. K.— A. & B., Ltd.-J. C— J. J. D-J.— W. D.-J. McG.- 
J. S.— H. W.— D. & Sonft— I. O., Upsalm— S. A.— S. L.— 
J. U.— H. W. J. S.— W, & Son-J. R.-G. W.-W. C. G. 
-F. E. S. & Co.-E. B.— F. M.-C. J.— J. U.-A. E. G.- 
W. R. P. 

For Market RepoHs see page s. 
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ROOT-ROT FUNGUS. 

ATTENTION is now being directed in 
the United States to a disiea<« which 
alt-icks indiscriminately a great variety 
of cultivated plants. It was first observed 
in this country hy Berkeley and Broome 
in 1850, as attacking the stems of Peas, 
and also plants of Nem<^hiia. Then 
it was described and named Torula ba- 
sicola (B, and Br.), under which name 
it appe;irs in Cooke's Handbook (p. 477)- 
The fungus is described as black, and 
effused, the creeping threads here and there 
rising from- the jjentral mass, and giving off 
fascicles of short fertile branches, consisting 
of from five to seven joints, which at lenpth 
separate as conidia; since which time it has 
annarently not been obser\'cd as a pest in the 
United Kingdom. In 1876 it was recorded 
in Germany, on the roots of a species of 
Seneeio, and .later, on a number of legumi- 
nous plants. Subsequently it occurred in the 
United States on the roots of Violets, threat, 
ening them seriously in 1891; but in 1906 it 
was found inflictintr serious injury in the 
Tobacco beds of the Connecticut Valley, hav. 



ing already proved i serious pest in Cuba, 
soon spreading to an alarming extent over 
the Tobacco districts of America. So far as 
present information extends, it has been 
found on Nemophila and Peas in England ; 
on Aralia, and Begonia, in Ohio and Ger- 
many; on Horseradish in Russia; on Cycla- 
men in Germany, as well as on Lupins ; on 
Tobacco in Italy and United States, as well 
as Cuba ; on Onobrychis in Germany, as well 
as Trigonella ; on Seneeio in Germany, and 
•on Viola odorata in North America. 

At first it was regarded as simply a sapro- 
phyte, like so many of its congeners. Zopf 
considered it a true parasite, but Sorauer 
concluded that it had a saprophytic as well 
as a parasitic existence, since be found it on 
leaf moulds, and stated that it might occur 
on soil, at times, without ddng' injury to the 
roots of plants. Sorauer arvd Aderh(dd a.i^rec 
that it becomes an aggressive parasite, under 
certain favourable conditions. 

Later investigations have resulted in the 
removal of this fungus from fhe genus 
Torula, so that now it is called Thielavia 
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D, chlamydoApor«a; E, iBCQsporcs. 

basicda, having previously been described 
as Helminthospm-ium fragile in 1876, and as 
Cladosporium fragile in 1886. 

The vegetative portion of the fungus con- 
sists of hyaline, septate, branched threads 
{tig. 153, a), which penetrate the tissues of the 
host plants. The external portion of this 
mycelium soon becomes slightly tinted, and 
eventually gives rise to three kinds of repro- 
ductive bodies, with suggestions of a fourth 
kind, or spermatla, but this latter is still 
doubtful. 

I. — Endospores formed in a special thread 
of the mycelium (fig. 153, b). The endospore 
case is terminal on the threads of the my- 
celium, with a slightly swollen base, several 
short basal cells, and a long, tapering 
terminal cell. The endospores are gradually 
formed in the apex of this terminal cell, and 
are pushed out at the ruptured end. These 
are hyaline, thin-walled, oblong, or linear, 
and vary in size from to lo 25 mm. in length 
and 4 to 5 mm. in breadth (tig. 153, c). 

I!.— Chlamydospores are thicker- walled, 
dark reddish-brown bodies, which rarely 
germinate at once, but are of the nature of 



resting spores, and are adapted for carrying 
the fungus over unfavourable periods. They 
are borne on the same mycelium as the en- 
dospores, and often as side branches. The;- 
may be considered as compound spores, con- 
sisting of one, two or three sterile basal cells, 
and from one to seven fertile'cells. Jhr 
basal cells are hyaline or slightly tiiiteil, 
while the fertile cells, are dark reddish- 
brown, thick-walled, and ultimately separnt- 
ing into flattened individual cells. As 4 
whole, the compound spores are oblong, with 
the terminal cell rounded, the sterile basal 
cells tapering downwards. The length of 
these compound spores, without the sterile 
base, is from 10 to 50 mm, and their width 
from 10 to IS mm. (fig. 153, d). 

III. -^Ascospores.— These are dark-col- 
oured, single-celled, lenticular spores, about 
12 by 5 mm. and are produced in asci or hya- 
line sacs. Each ascus contains eight asco- 
spores, and, in turn, these asci are enclosei) 
in a spherical receptacle called the pcrithe- 
cium. The perithecia and asci appear to be 
very fragile and temporary, so that the aseo. 
spores may be found towards the end of the 
season commonly shed out on the older 
Tobacco roots (tig. 153, e). 

The root-rot fungus, as studied in connec- 
tion with Tobacco crops, develops almost en- 
tirely under ground, attacking the roots and 
the underground part of the stem. The lap 
root, prominent in young plants, is often 
rotted off close to the stem, or there is a 
general rotting of the tap and ..econdary 

According to observation, a very weak 
strength of formalin (about i to 1,500) 
sprinkled several times on the plants in the 
infected beds dki not give very favourable 
results. 

I am indebted for most cf the details of 
this communication to the report of . the 
Connecticut .^ricultural Experiment Station 
for 1906, part V., which concludes with an 
enumeration of the literature, ; 
twenty-four separate articles, and c 
cations, on this special pest. M. C. Cooke. 



LILIES AND THHR CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 

THE variable conditions which have pre- 
vailed during the past spring, however 
adversely they have affected other plants, 
seem to have been extremely favourable to 
the growth of Oriental and Occidental Lilies. 
There is nothing more interesting in the 
practise of horticulture than to watch the de- 
velopment of such invaluable introductions as 
these Lilies, which have come to us from the 
remote regions of the East and of the West. 
Not even the much -prized Magnolias of 
America and Japan (of which the loveliest, 
M. Watsoni, flowers exquiwtely here), have 
proved of greater value for border and shrub- 
bery ornamentation. This affirmation is 
especially expressive of Lilium auralum, of 
which the older forms are assuredly the best 
for decorative purposes, for, such varieties as 
L, auratum platyphyllum, however impres- 
sive in the dimensions of their flowers, arc 
lacking in those charming chocolate spots 
which constitute half the beauty of this justly 
celebrated Lily of Japan. Perhaps the finest 
of all the forms of L. auratum— at least, in 
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the direction of picturesque tx^ouring — is 
Lilium auratum rubro-vittatum, which can 
easily be recognised even from a long dis> 
tance, by reason of its radiant loveliness. It 
is, however, according to my experience, ex- 
ceedingly evanescent, having been in my own 
garden " a dream of beauty " too bright to 
last. It would almost require to be treated as 
an annual, and planted every year, if grown 
in a cold and adhesive siAX. I used to 
imagine that Lilium Washington ianum was 
reliable, but after flowering gracefully for a 
few years in my garden, it has entirely died 
out, the cold rains of winter and of earlj 
spring having ultimately proved too much for 
its tender constitution. This is one of the 
loveliest of American Lilies; it is a native of 



ing year. I had, I confess, some difficulty at 
first with Lilium pardaltnum, but after the 
second season of planting it rapidly developed 
and redeemed its reputation. Its finest deriva- 
tive, Lilium X Burbankii, multiplies its bulbs 
with astonishing profusion, and (lowers well. 
I have never seen the fairest of Levantine 
Lilies — Lilium candidum — to greater advan- 
tage than in Logan Gardens in this pictur- 
esque parish, where, grown extensively 
amongst pink and crimson Roses, it has a 
memorably artistic effect. Lilium giganteum, 
cultivated in richly fertilised borders, is also 
very successful in these gardens, and fre- 
quently reaches a height of more than lo 
feet before displaying its great masses of 
ivory-white, violet-streaked, intensely-frag- 
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ANSELUA GIGANTEA. 

again indebted to Sit Chu. W. Strick- 



land, Bart., for a photograph of an ioterestine 
Orchid, and from which the accompany iug 
illustralion of Ansellia gigaatea wai pcepiicd. 
It represents a specimen that floweied in the 
gardens ot A. J. Cholmondley, Esq., at Newton, 
near Malton, Yoihs., who originally brought the 
plant from the neighbourhood of the Crocodile 
River, Africa. The plant developed 13 spikes 
of flowers, each spike being about ona foot in 
length, and carrying from 45 lo 50 blooms of a 
pale yellow colour spotted with red-brown. 

Ansellia a(rkana, which is taller than tbo 
species here illustrated, is the oldest and best- 
known in gardens, and in coasequence of the 
geneial reBcmblance of the different members 



. Fig. 154. — ANSELLIA gicaktea: coloub op flowkks pale yellow, spotted with e 



California. The refined, white flower is 
faintly suffused with spots of pink, and it 
exhales a most fascinating fragrance, remind- 
ing one of the odour of the honeysuckle. 

Among the noblest of all Lilies, and, when 
firmly established, one of the most reliable, 
is Lilium monadelphum Szovitzianum, which 
here attains to almost unique dimensions. 
This is an Eastern species, which is easily 
distinguished, not only by its unusual 
strength and stature, but also by its per- 
fectly formed and charming lemon coloured 
flowers. The long buds, before expansion, 
are supremely beautiful. Lilium pardalinum 
— the Californian Panther Lily— while not 
quite so attractive, is highly distinctive, and 
though it is some years before it becomes 
well established, unless grown in a fibrous, 
peaty soil, it eventually succeeds, and after- 
wards increases in vigour each succeed- 



rant flowers. It is to be regretted that this 
great Indian Lily requires so many years for 
the development of its bulbous offsets, for this 
is doubtless the reason why its planting is 
restricted. David R. WiUiamion. 



VEeETABLES. 

CARTER'S FORCIN'G PEA. 

I SOWED seeds of this Pea in the third week 
in February, in 7|-inch pots in a compost of 
loam, and manure from a spent Mushroom-bed, 
planting five or six Peas in each pot. I put 
them in the Peach-house, which had no 
artificial heat, and was able to pick nice-sized 
Peas on May 7. The height of the plants is 
only about 15 inchei. therefore if a fevr twigs 
are placed to them whilst growing, these arc 
all the support they requ-.re. T. W. Biriin- 
jAflw, Haticy Pari Gardtis, Sandy, Bids. 



of the genus they aie often found bearing that 
name in gardens. 

But even for garden purposes the genus give) 
great variety and beauty, A. africana, A. con- 
fusa, and others which inhabit the Western 
African region being well separated from the 
more eastern A. giganlea, which, as it spreads 
to Natal and other cooler situations, in itself 
give^ great variety, the almost wholly yellow 
form being so different in colour from the type 
as to cause the name Ansellia lutea to be given 

The Anaellias ate easy to cultivate in a waro 
greenhouse or plant stove. They require an 
abundance of water during their actively grow- 
ing period, and it much prolongs the duration 
of the flowers if they are removed to a warm, 
airy conservatory at the time the plants are in 
bloom. After flowering, a restricted snpoly of 
water should be given until growth commences 
again. /. O'B. 
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THE GENUS ENKIANTHUS. 

(Conclud4d from page 344.) 

E. CHiNBNSts. — A moch branched bush or small 
tree, 2-6 metres high. Leaves shortly stalked, very 
variable in size and form, but usually elliptic or 
obovate-elliptic, narrowed to the base and apex, 
serrulate ; always glabrous and pale-green below. 
Flowers in pendulous, thyrsoid, or sub-umbellate 
racemes 6-7 cent. long. Pedicels li«2 cent, long, 
slender, glabrous. Corolla widely campanulate, 
yellowish-orange striped with red; corolla-lobes 
variable in size and form, usually dark red, some- 
times slightly reflexed. Fruit similar to that of 
E. himalaicus. 

This species is possibly nothing but a geographical 
form of £. himalaicus, but its entirely glabrous 
leaves and pedicels readily distinguish it. As a 
rule, the flowers of E. chinensis are larger, more 
deeply cleft, the style longer, the stamens, ovary, 
and style very much less setulose than in those 
of £. himalaicus; but all these characters vary, 
and the only constant one is the entirely glabrous 
leaves and pedicels. The leaves in both species 
vary in size, form, and degree of serrature. 

£. CHINENSIS was first discovered near Tali, in 
Yuanan, by Delavay, Henry subsequently col- 
lected it in Hupeh, and P^re Farges in North-east 
S:echuan. In my wanderings in Hupeh I met 
with it very frequently in precipitous places from 
5,000 to 7.500 feet, but not once did I see it in 
West Szecbuan. As far as my observations go it 
is to Hupeh what £• himalaicus is to West 
Szechuan. It is equally beautiful when in flower, 
and its autumn tints are similarly brilliant. Plants 
were raised in Messrs. Veitch's Coombe Wood 
Nursery from seeds collected in Hupeh. 

E. brachyphyllus is described as dififaring from 
E. chinensis in having sub-orbiculate or rhomboid 
leaves, erect corolla-lobes and rose-coloured 
flowers with no red striae. These distinctions, in 
view of the variable character of £. chinensis. are 
too slight to separate the species. The late M. 
Franchet founded his E. brachyphyllus on speci- 
mens collected by P^re Delavay at Outchay, a 
village midway between Ta-kuan and Chau Tung 
on the main road from Sui-fu to Yunnan-fu. 

E. RosTHORNit is described as a provisional 
species standing between E. chinensis and E. 
brachyphyllus, with broadly elliptic leaves, which 
in serrature approximate to those of E. campanula- 
tus. Dr. Diels founded this species on a barren 
leafy shoot collected in September by Baron von 
Rosthorn, near Nan Chuan, in South Szechuan. 
Whilst I have seen no specimen of E. chinensis 
with serratures exactly as described for E. 
Rosthornii, I have no doubt but that it is merely 
a form of this variable species. 

B. CHINENSIS. Franchet in Morot Joum. de Bo*, 
ix. (1895) p. 371. 

E. himalaicus var chinensis, Diels in Englet 
Jahr xxix,. p. 503. 

E. brachyphyllus, Franchet, 1. c. 

E. Rosthornii, Diels 1. c. p. 509. 

E. PAUCiFLORUs, E. H. Wilson, sp. nov. Bush 
1-8 metres, much branched ; bark dark brown, 
winged, peeling off in the third and fourth year. 
Leaves clustered at the ends of shoots, petioled ; 
blade elliptic or obovate, usually narrowed to 
base li'SJ cent. long. 6-15 mm. broad, rounded or 
obtuse, mucronate, finely serrulate, teeth mucro- 
oulate, glabrous, primary and secondary veins 
brown, prominent, puberulous; petioles 2-5 mm. 
long, winged in upper part ; slightly pubescent. 
Flowers yellow with few red striae, solitary or very 
rarely in pairs; peduncles flattened, recurved. 
1 cent. long, slightly hairy ; calyx lobes 1-li mm., 
ovate, acute ; corolla globularly campanulate. 
8-10 mm. broad, somewhat puberulous on both sur- 
faces; lobesshort. usually reflexed; stamens half the 
length of the corolla; filaments 2-2J mm. long, 
dilated at base ; anthers 1 mm., horns as long as 
anthers, divaricate and somewhat recurved, very 
ily setulose ; ovary dark coloured, sub-glo- 



bose ; style 1 cent, long, glabrous or very finely 
puberulous ; stigma simple. Fruit immature but 
apparently similar to that of E. himalaicus, only 
smaller. 

W. China, Prov. Szechuan, Mt. Wa., 10,000- 
11,000 feet, Wilson, 8,918 1 

A very neat species allied to E. himalaicus, but 
readily distinguished from it. The uniflowered 
character is seldom departed from, but two flo>4ers 
do occasionally arise from the same axis. Native 
of humus-clad cliffs on the upper part of Mt. Wa. 
Not in cultivation, and as a garden plant the 
least valuable of the family. 

E. suBSBSSiLis. A much branched shrub, 1-8 
metres high, with reddish bark, young shoots hairy. 
Leaves, shortly stalked, membranous, obovate- 
elliptic, 2}-8 cent, long, 1-1^ cent, broad, crenulate- 
serrulate, with a few scattered hairs on both sur- 
faces but more numerous below ; petioles hairy. 
Flowers white in pendulous racemes, 4-5 cent, long ; 
pedicels straight, filiform, 1^-2 cent. long. Calyx- 
lobes ovate-acuminate, ciliate. Corolla urceolate, 
about 5mm. long and broad, lobes short, reflexed. 
Style very slightly exserted. Fruit globose, 2-2^ 
mm. long, ribbed, pendulous. 

This is one of the least ornamental of the genus ; 
the flowers are small and '* the foliage assumes a 
brilliant red colour in the autumn." In cultiva- 
tion in the Arnold Arboretum, where it was raised 
from seeds collected in 1892, in Japan, by Prof. 
Sargent. It is also in cultivation with M. Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin, at Les Barres. 

E. SUBSBSSILIS. — Makino, in Tokyo, Bot, Mag, 
viii. (1894), 215. Sargent, Tr^s and Shrubs, part 1, 
p. 49, fig. xxv. 

Enkianthus nikoensis Makino, I.e. 

Andromeda subsessilis. Miq., Ann, Mus. Lugd. 
Bot. i.. p. 32 (1868-64). 

Andromeda nikoensis, Maxim. 3uU, Acad. Set., 
St. Petersburg, xxxi., p. 496 (1888). 

E. NiPPONicus. — This species is not represented 
in the Kew Herbarium, and is probably not in culti- 
vation in this country. Palibini (I.e.) describes it 
as a small twiggy bush, with the corolla twice the 
length of the calyx, and the anthers and filaments 
equal in length. The corolla is campanulate and 
sharply toothed, as in E. Meisteria, indeed, it is 
very possible that E. nipponicus is merely a form 
of this species. 

E. nipponicus is native of the island of Nippon, 
in the province of Ise, near Kamino-Yama at 
5.000 ft. 

E. nipponicus, Palib. in Rev. Gen, Enkianthus, 
ii. — Japan. 

E. Meisteria. — A much branched shrub 2-3 
metreshigh, with obovate leaves, including petioles, 
1-4 cent long. ^-2 cent broad, reddish hairy below. 
Flowers in pendulous racemes. Corolla campanu- 
late. 4-7 mm. long and broad, fringed, with acu- 
minate teeth. Fruits similar to, but smaller than, 
those of E. campanulatus. 

In the type the flowers are white, but there is 
a variety, ruhens, in which the flowers are reddish. 
This species is in cultivation at Kew under the 
name of E. cernuus. and as such it is recorded 
in the Kew Hand-list of trees and shrubs. Bentham 
and Hooker are cited as authorities for the 
name, but there is some mistake about this, since 
these authors never made the combination. The 
fringed corolla neatly distinguishes this species 
from all others save E. nipponicus. E. Meisteria is 
native of Japan, being apparently rather widely 
spread, and is known by the vernacular name of 
•• Biniaodan." It is a neat and very pretty species, 
well worth growmg The variety rubens is even 
better than the type. 

E. Meisteria. — Maximowicz in Melanges Biolog. 
v. xii., p. 741. 

E. cernuus, Benth. & Hook, f, ex.. Kew Handlist, 
Trees and Shrubs, 2nd ed. 

Andromeda cemua, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Bot., 
Lugd. Bot., i., 31. 

Meisteria cemua, Sieb & Zucc. in Abl. Akab. 
Moench, iv., iii. (1846), p. 127, T.l. E. H. Wilson. 
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ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL PLANTS AT 

EXETER. 

That part of Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons' 
Exeter nurseries known as the Hoopern Nur- 
series is now being built upon, and a pretty 
spot is thus lost to the town. A public path 
ran through it, and it was, to quote a para- 
graph from a local newspaper, " one of Exeter's 
greatest charms and most popular walks, being 
always well-kept and containing many beautiful 
specimens of the flora of this and other coun- 
tries." A special feature of this part of the 
nursery was the large collection of trees of the 
geneia Prunus and Pyrus ; some of these have 
been removed to the Cleve Nursery at Exwick, 
and others to the Retreat Nursery at Exminster. 

The Royal Nursery, a few minutes' walk from 
the London.atid South -Western Railway Station, 
Still remains the depdt for all kinds of stove, 
gceenhousei and herbaceous subjects. The 
plants seen in late April included a fine batch 
of Dimorphotbeca Ecklonis; Arctotis revoluta, 
with its freely-produced orange-yelloW flowers; 
and Myosotidium nobile, the Chatham Island 
Forget-Me-Not, bearing large racemes of blue 
and white flowers abpve it? glossy leaves. 
Amongst shrubs suitable for outdoor culture in 
the south-west of England or in Ireland were 
seen healthy plants of Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
and T. dependens; Othera japonica, a white- 
flowered species; and Mimulus [Diplacus] glu- 
tinosus coccineus, a plant having deep ^ red-col- 
oured flowers, and which has proved hardy in 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Amongst economic plants seen were Quillaja 
Saponaria (Chili soap bark), Ipomaea purga 
(common Jalap), and Fabiana imbricata (the 
Piche of Chili). This last-named plant was first 
brought to notice in 1886 as a remedy in lum. 
ba^o, sciatica, and rheumatic aiSections. Though 
the plant belongs to the Solonaceae, its heath- 
like habit and white flowers give it quite the 
appearance of a species of Erica.. E^ucommia 
ulmoides is another interesting plant, the b^rk of 
which is laden with rubber, which can be readily 
drawn out in fine silk threads by breaking the 
bark across. It is a native of China. lUicium 
reHgiosurii is a Japanese tree, and is clbSety 
allied to the Star Anise of commerce.- Leuca- 
dendron argenteum, well known as the Cape 
Silver Treej Cassia marylandica (North Ameri- 
can Senna) ; Drimys Winteri (Winter's Bark) ; 
Punica Granatum (Pomegranate) ; Spigelta 
marilandica (the Indian Pink Root of North 
America) ; and Sanguinaria canadensis (the 
Bloodroot or Puccoon of North America) were 
also noticed. /. R. /.j Lymf stone. 



PLANT NOTES. 



RHODODENDRON x SESTERIANUM. 

Although this hybrid is usually classed as a 
greenhouse subject, it thnives admirably out of 
doors in these gardens, and I send you a few 
flower trusses with these notes. The tree is 
planted close to a high wall and in a fairly 
sheltered comer, with a good rooting medium 
of peat. The flowers remind one of the variety 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, being creamy white 
and having a very sweet perfume. The foliage is 
rather small and dark green in colour. Growing 
in the position mentioned, the plant has a some- 
what straggling habit, but a few stakes suflice 
to keep it symmetrical. The flowers usually 
open about the end of May, and thus they escape 
late spring frosts. 

SPIRiEA ARGUTA. 
Few plants are more handsome at this time 
of year than this shrubby Spiraea, for its long 
pendulous shoots are now prettily wreathed with 
flowers of the purest whiteness. One plant 
in these gardens opens its flowers quite early in 
April, and the only difference that can be 
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noted is that it is not quit* 9o robust as others 
o[ the same species. Doubtless this shrub can 
be rooted by inserting cuttings io early autumn, 
but (be best and quickest method of propagation 
is by labeling the bottom branches, which 
quickly form roots and soon make good plants. 
When the flooiers have faded most of the old 
growths should be cut out, soioe quite to the 
base, after which robust shoots will appear, and 
these will furnish flowers next year. 

REHMANNIA ANGULATA. 

This plant has stood out-of-doors the past 
winter here, and is now (May 25) well in flower. 
It is planted at the foot of a south wall, against 
the other side of which is a powerful tubular 
boiler, which accounts, no doubt, for the plant 
having survived the rather severe winter. For 
neighbours it has the old Jacobea Lily, Spieke- 
lia [Amaryllis] formosissima, which is now 
pushing up its flower-spikes, and Agapanthui 
umbellatus, but the foliage of the last-named 
plant has somewhat suSeced from the cold of 
winter. Bebmannia angulata is a useful subject 
for the greenhouse. The indoor plants were 
wintered in cold fiamea, and were plunged in 
ashes with a layer of sifted lealsotl spread over 
the surface of the pots. 

CYTISUS ALBUS. 

This white-flowered Broom has long, wiry 
shoots that are laden with bloom early in June. 
It grows well and flowers abundantly hero 
among a bank of old Laurels. This plant resents 
much pruning when it has reached a good size, 
and it is not a Iang4ived subject, but, being 
readily raised from seeds sown as soon as they 
are ripe, there is no difficulty in maintaining a 
stock. Pot the seedlings when they are large 
enough and plkce them under glass, where cool 
treatment is afforded. Shift them later into 
&-inch pots, and stand them in the open until 
October, when they can be planted in their 
permanent quarters, A spadeful or two of rich 
loarn and Isafsoil will be hetpfuL to them if ap- 
plied at the tiuie of planting. Nothing further 
is necessary except supplies of water during dry 
weather. J.Maym, Bicton Gardm, East Devon. 



ARUNDO DONAX (THE GREAT 
REED) AND ITS FORMS. 
It is remarkable in what a number of ways 
one can use the Great Reed and in every in- 
stance And tbe association a happy one. This 
is another way, perhaps, of saying that it will 
grace any position that may be assigned to it, 
and whilst this is an undoubted fact, the plant 
requires from the cultivator the best attention 
be can a&ord it, from the landscape gardener 
his best skill in finding for it a position worthy 
. of its grace, and from the owner of the garden 
some such measure of protection as he is accus- 
tomed to afford to trees, shrubs, and herbs des- 
tined to form permanent features in the land' 
scape. It is not the plant for a planter in a 
hurry, for it will probably take several years to 
leacb its maximum height, and at least ten 
years to develop into massive clumps possessed 
of an inimitable beauty and a stately grandeur 
rivalled only by the best of the Bamboos. By 
an unwritten law which everyone recognises, 
but which no one strictly observes, the Arundo 
should be isolated, not as individuals, but as a 
group from other groups. The ideal " setting " 
is that aflorded by a carpet of grass or low herbs 
that adrails of every erect stem and gracefully 
recurved leaf being seen at its best. Its own 
ri^id yet graceful outlines forbid a muddle at its 
base, and it requires no help from, other plants 
save from those modelled on its own stately 
scale, and these other groups should be widely 
separated from it and each other. 

Itself an old-tima plant, it accords well with 
old-time surroundings, and is peculiarly fitted 
for association with garden architecture, as 
" sentinel " groups guarding a massive garden 
gateway and as a corner group to destroy the 



loo acute angle of a wa]led-in enclosure. The 
outlines of the plant being a study in straight 
lines and curves, it serves a useful purpose in 
blending with an English landscape garden de- 
signs from warmer climes, notably those of the 
Italian school. Here are the straight canals, 
llraight paths, straight balusltading, straight 
pergolas, straight beds, &c., &c., that accord 
so well with Italian rools and terraces, but 
which need some modifying influence to 
blend them with English mansions and 
their environment. This influence the Arundo 
provides in a surprising measure, and its inter- 
vention carries the eye from the straight lines to 
free grouping without abrupt transition. 

It has unlimited value in tbe garden landscape 
also. It is an excellent subject for bold group- 
ing by the waterside, for planting tn the open 
glade, in the Bamboo garden, oi wherever there 
is ifaaisture, a good soil, and particularly where 
there is abrupt transition from the formal garden 
to the informal. The type plant of the Mediter- 



the leafage is produced in similar proportion. 
It proves to be quite as hardy as the older type 
Don ax, hut whether it will reach 14 feet in 
height or surpass it I have no knowledge. It 
has loimed clumps of from six to eight stems 
each, and the stems are from 6 to 7 feet high, 
from tiny scraps planted three seasons i^p : tbe 
current year's shoots are remarkably vigorous. 
A form of A. Donas named variegata is quite 
diSerent, It is a comparative weakling, and the 
least that is said about it in connection 
with garden landscape the better. It is wholly 
incapable of withstanding ordinary winters un- 
banned, but for the greenhouse, the cool con- 
servatory, and for water-gardens under glass it 
is a splendid subject. This variegated form doe<i 
not exceed feet in height, and is inclined to 
branch too freely at the base : in every respect, 
however, it is the best of all variegated grasses, 
and the finest coloured. Pan dan us Veitchii 
cannot surpass in beauty a well-filled pot of 
Arundo Donax variegata. 



Fig. 155- — some of the gloxinias exhibi.e 
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ranean reaches a height of from 12 to 14 feel 
in this country. It must have tbe best of cul- 
ture, however, or a maximum of 10 feel is all 
that can be expected ; shelter is necessary from 
violent winds, and the plant must be cut down 
to the ground level every April in order that 
the young grass may grow away unhindered. 
This annual pruning maintains the plant in 
vigour for a great length of time. 

If the old growths are left, the young shoots 
live as competitors ; numbers ol ofi-shoots from 
the old stems and much of the plant's vigour 
thus goes in undesirable channels. 

A new variety, with which I have been 
acquainted for about four years, promises well. 
It is named macrophylla glauca, and the name 
describes it well. The growths are stouter than 
those of the typical Donai, and, in addition, the 
stems and leaves are very glaucous, but grandly 
effective. There is a denser vegetation also, and 
for every single shoot a Donai sends up the 
variety macrophylla glauca sends up three, and 
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The planting of these grasses should be per- 
formed in April when the soil is thoroughly 
wanned. The roots start within a week of 
planting, and suffer no check thenceforward. 
A cartload of good loam is a oeoessity for every 
plant destined to live undisturbed for many 
years, aided by an annual mulch of cow manure 
every spring after the old stems are cut away. 

Propagation, other than that by root division, 
is possible in good warm seasons such as 1906, 
by cutting the stems, when removed in the fol- 
lowing April, into foot lengths, leaving a node 
or two on each piece, and sticking tbem in sand 
in a tub three-parts filled with water. Place 
the tub in a warm greenhouse ; shoots will issue 
from every piece of stem that is fresh and green 
within a month or two ol severance ; these 
should be raised to high-water level till roou 
are emitted. The severance of the new plants from 
the old stem and their establishment in pols is 
the final treatment in their propagation by cu'- 
tings. G. B. Mallell. 
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KEW NOTES. 

ALPINE GARDEN. 
Ebimostachks sdpekda. — Although the ^nus 
Er«mostachys consists of aome 27 oc more 
Specw9, all natives of Western and Central 
Asia, the only one well known in gardens is 
E. laciniata from Asia Minoi. Tbis handsome 
species has been in cultivation since Ih« year 
1731, and is quite an attractive planl, its woolly 
spikes bearing pleasing purple and brown- 
coloured flowers. E, superba, a species having 
deep-primrase-colouied Sowers, and a native 
of the Western Himalayas, is a welcome 
addition to this family Seeds were received at 
Kew in 1B02 from the Warsaw Botanic Garden, 
and the plants have flowered there for the first 
time this year. The pinnatisect leaves are pro- 
duced in a rosette at the base oC a simple stem, 



flowers. A good figure of this plant is given ia 
the' Gardiner^ Chronicle, 1897, XXI., p. 182, 
from a photograph taken in its native habitat on 
the Cilician Taurus, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, 
where it grows in open rocky places. It first 
flowered at Kew in 1896, and the plant was 
drawn and figured in the Betanical MagoMtnt, 
t. 7,742. The rosette of large handsome leaves 
of a glaucous hue at their base gives the whole 
plant a stately appearance. In its native habitat 
it reaches a height of 7 feet or more. 

CoNANDBON RAuovDiocDis.— Although intro- 
duced into cultivation by Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons, Ltd., in 1S79, this plant is still rarely 
seen in gardens. It is now in flower in the 
Alpine house at Kew, having been accommo- 
dated through the winter in a cool house. It 
has not proved hardy at Kew, and although it 
will stand the severity of the winter, provided a 



two to three flowered, and foliage possessing 12 
to 20 leaflets. The flowers are rose coloured, 
wilb a purple base, and are freely produced. It 
flrst flowered at Kew in 1005, and is figured ia 
the Bolaniial Uagnini, I. 8,054. Thriving under 
the same conditions, both species are now 
flowering in pans in the Alpine house, after hav> 
ing been grown plunged in ashes in a frame with 
a northern aspect. 

PoDOPHVLLUU vEESiFELLE. — In the rock-gar- 
den at Kew this recently- introduced Chinese 
plant is now producing its pendulous chocolate- 
coloured flowers. The species is a native of 
China, where it is found in woods and shady 
situations in Western Hupeh and Eastern 
Szechuen. Podophyllum versipelle is a singular- 
looking plant, with stems neatly 3 feet ia 
height, dividing into two near the top, each 
portion bearing a large, lobed, peltate leai IB to 



Fig. 156, — MESSRS. button aho sons' strain 05 schizanthus. 

(From ■ pholograph Uodlr lupplicd ui ■< Ibi Tfcople Show J 



which Machei a height of about one foot, while 
the flowers are borne in woolly heads 4 to 6 
inches in length and 8 to 4 inches broad. Al- 
though a dwarf plant, it is a very attractive one ; 
it has proved quite hardy at Kew, and as easy of 
culture as the older £. laciniata. 

MiCHAt;xiA TcHiHATCHKFFu. — A fine specimen 
of this handsome biennial is now in flower at 
Kew on a warm border facing south. This 
species may sometimes be had in bloom within 
18 months from seed-sowing, but frequently a 
period of two ot thre« years, or even more, 
elapses before the flower-slems are produced on 
seedling plants. The Kew specimen has a stout 
flowering-stem between 4 and 6 feet in height, 
with lateral branches from the base upwards, 
die whole being coveted with large white 



cold frame be afforded it, the plant i* not a 
success under those conditions. II is a close 
ally of Ramondia and Haberlea ; the leaves ai« 
large and in colour deep green. The inflorescence 
is an elegant drooping cyme of purplish rose or 
while flowers with a purple eye. This Conan- 
droo grows naturally on moist rocks on the 
mountains of Nippon and Kinun in Japan, and, 
when growing, requires plenty of moislure, but 
not of a stagnant nature. It is figured in the 
Gurdentrs' Chronicle, IBTO, II.. p. 232. 

Okaus ADENOpavLLA, — This Chilian species 
was collected by Mr. H. J. Elwes, neat Saa 
Martin, at an elevation of 6,000 feet. It forms 
an excellent companion to the Falkland Island 
species, O. enneaphylla, but differs from that 
plant in having a bulb-like rootstock, peduncles 
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The 



. bunches of from 12 \t 
leaves, and they are more curious than orna- 
mental. The value of the plant lies in its bold, 
handsome foliage. It is quite hardy, and grows 
luxuriantly In strong soil. 

Pentstehoh caBCLECS,— One of the earliest 
of the genus to bloom, this species is also dis- 
tinct by reason of the charming light blue of its 
flowers, which are produced in dense panicle'. 
In habit the plant is about 9 inches high, and 
the narrow leaves are glaucous. Treated as a 
biennial, it forms a pietly pot subject, besides 
being useful for planting ou( in a warm, shel- 
tered part of the rock garden. The plains of 
Dakota and Montana in the Western United 
States are its native habitat. W, I. 
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TREES ANO 9HBUB8, 

Dead Wood on Trees. 
Far too much dead and dying wood is allowed 
to remain on our park and woodland trees, the 
result being a sense of neglect and untidiness, 
•danger from falling branches, and the encourag- 
ing of injurious insect pests. By the removal of 
<lead branches cut well back to the living wood, 
jrbung growths are induced to form and an im- 
proved condition of the trees results both in 
health and in appearance. Travel where one 
will, the same conditions are seen, and the 
presence of stag-headed trees and dead or dying 
side-branches are more often the rule than the 
-exception. On well-managed estates the prun- 
ing of ornamental timber trees is regularly 
attended to, but often on smaller properties, 
where a forester is not employed, this condition 
•of untidiness prevails. Possibly the cost of 
removing dead wood from trees is one reason 
why it is often neglected, but when the health 
•of the tree, its generally improved appearance, 
^nd the enhanced value of the property of which 
it forms a part are considered, the expenses 
incurred thereby will be more than recompensed. 

The Earthing-up of Tree Stems. 

This is a ruinous practice, and often the 
•cause of unhealthy and dying trees in parks 
and woodlands. When a quantity of surplus 
soil has to be disposed of, a site beneath a clump 
of trees or about the woodland margin is 
generally chosen as the most convenient and 
out-of-the-way position where such may be 
placed. Few persons fully realise the amount 
•of damage that is caused by the indiscriminate 
placing of soil deeply beneath and around the 
stems of even large and vigorous-growing trees. 
When soil has been placed to a depth of, say, 
from 3 to 4 feet, the trees will usually die out 
in a year or two, but in our parks and gardens 
the covering soil has been lighter and the decay 
is slower. First, the foliage becomes meagre 
and rusty, next the branch-tips die back, the 
bark loosens and falls off in flakes, and gradu- 
ally the whole tree succumbs to what might well 
be termed root-suffocation. 

A light top-dressing of good soil will benefit 
rather than injure a tree, but it should not be of 
3. greater depth than 4 inches. Where it is 
imperative that several feet in depth of soil must 
be added to the woodland, then the only chance 
of saving the trees is to leave a space about 
^ feet in diameter around the stem of each large 
tree, and on this reserve area little or no top- 
•dressing should be added. 

Ornamental Willows. 

Apart altogether from the value of the osier 
and the timber obtained from these trees, several 
species are highly ornamental and eminently 
suited for planting by the stream or lake side. 
For this purpose the Carter or red-twigged 
Willow is particularly effective in its €;xtremely 
dark red branches, as is also the Golden Willow 
(S. aurea), which, for clump planting by the 
water side in conspicuous positions, has, per- 
haps, no equal. S. sanguinea has clear, shining 
bark of a rich vermilion colour, which appears 
beautiful in the setting sun of an autumn day. 
Another desirable species is S. regalis, the Royal 
Willow, and though introduced fully a century 
ago, is not half so commonly planted as its 
merits deserve. The foliage is of an almost 
unique silvery tint, and it associates well with 
those of the puqjle and golden kinds. Among 
weeping kinds are the desirable and well-known 
Kilmarnock Willpw, the Babylonian Willow, and 
American Fountain ; the last-named was intro- 
-duced from France about the 3rear 1852. Wil- 
lows are readily raised from cuttings. They are 
inexpensive and beautiful, and one wonders why . 
they are not more often planted. A.D.W, 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 

The Unheatcd Qrkenhouse.* 

By Mrs. K. L. Davidson. 

This is a carefully-compiled and charmingly- 
written book, containing a mass of interesting, 
useful, and practical matter regarding the select- 
ing and arranging of the most suitable subjects 
for rendering the unheated greenhouse attractive 
and engaging during the late autumn, winter, 
and spring months. The work consists of 248 
pages, wherein the advantages attached to an 
unheated greenhouse are indicated in a clear, in- 
teresting, and very readable manner. There are 
46 good illustrations. The book is divided into 
22 chapters, dealing with the following sub- 
jects : — The Advantages of an Unheated Green- 
house; Typical Cold Greenhouse; Some Hints 
on Construction; Regulation of Temperature; 
Plants Suitable and Unsuitable; The Alpine 
House; Foliage Plants for Grouping; Bulbs 
and Tubers — Hardy Species; Half-Hardy 
Species ; Lilies ; Flowering Shrubs ; Some 
Hard- Wooded Plants; Roses; Hardy Peren- 
nials for Spring ; Autumn Perennials under 
Glass ; Annuals and Biennials ; Hardy Orchids ; 
Succulent Plants; The Potting Shed — Summer 
Quarters ; and Routine Work. 

The manner in which each subject indicated 
above is treated shows that the authoress is not 
only a close observer of all that is interesting 
and beautiful in plant life, but that she also has 
a practical knowledge of the requirements and 
cultural treatment of the plants enumerated. 
At page 4 an additional plea is urged in favour 
of the unheated greenhouse, in that it affords 
an opportunity to the delicate amateur gardener 
of both sexes to indulge in the pleasure derived 
from watching and tending to tne requirements 
of plants at a time of the year when it would 
be unsafe for them to work out-of-doors. ** It 
is no small boon, then, on a dreary winter's 
day to have a place of shelter, neither too cold 
nor too hot, and a possible occupation where an 
hour or two may be safely spent in the company 
of the plants we love." 

The unheated greenhouse may take on occa- 
sion the form of a glass corridor, and when this 
happens to be a lean-to passage-way connecting 
garden structures, or it may be outlying rooms 
of a dwelling, it is a place of all others in which 
to grow specimens of flowering shrubs (page 4) 
such as Carpenteria califomica, which succeed 
best when trained against a wall, and which 
are all the better for having their root-room re- 
stricted by a narrow and not too deep border. 
The roof may also be embellished with hardy 
climbers such as Clematis and Jasmines, Tea 
Roses, &c. Agapanthus and Crinum Moorei 
and similar strongly-growing plants would also 
succeed in the unheated corridor, and should 
be grown in tubs or in large Italian pottery. 

Practical and useful hints are given at pages 
15 to 22 on the construction and aspect of glass- 
houses suitable for the growth of certain kinds 
of plants named. Glazing, shooting, and under- 
ground covered-in cement tanks for the storage 
of rain-water are all dealt with in a clear and 
expert manner, as also are such details as the 
regulation of temperature, ventilation, and shad- 
ing. 

Each of the 98 pages of excellent appendices 
(in which lists of various kinds of plants suit- 
able for growing in the unheated greenhouse are 
^ivenj is divided into five longitudinal columns 
m which, reading from the left are given (1) 
name, (2) height and colour, (3) native country 
and season under glass, (4> soil, (5). general re- 
marks. 

The book can be recommended with every 
confidence of its affording pleasure and useful 
information to all who consult its i>age6. The 
paper, type, illustrations, and text are all alike 
good, and the matter, from the beginning to 
the end of the book, is not only expressed in a 
clear and practical manner, but has literary 
charm in addition. "The Cool Greenhouse" 
would perhaps be a more appropriate name for 
the book, seeing that frequent reference is made 
therein (pages 2 and 5) for the provision of 
means for preventing the temperature falling 
below 35°. 



The Week's Werk. 



FRUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Albxanobr Kikk. Gardener to J. Thomson Patch, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, C lack mannan fthi re. 

FfuU'trtn in Pots, — Apples. Pears. Plums, Ac. 
in pots will now be swelling their fruits, and the 
latter will require a final thinning, which should be 
severe in the case of weakly and unhealthy trees. 
Syringe the foliage both morning and evening 
when the weather is hot. and give abundance 
of ventilation to the orchard-house. A£ford 
liberal ^supplies of water as often as necessary, 
and liquid manure at the roots twice a weeK. 
Support any branches which are fruiting heavily, 
by means of a strand of bast tied to the mam 
branch. Supply the plants with a rich top-dress- 
ing during the time the trees arQ maturing their 
crop. 

Strawbirriis. —Batches of these plants, in a late 
Peach or Orchard bouse, that are required for late 
fruiting should be watered twice daily during hot 
weather, for if the foliage is allowed to flag, it will 
soon become infested with red spider, and this 
pest also soon attacks Strawberries on shelves 
near to the glass at this season. Sjrringe the plants 
with hot water each rooming, which will greatly 
assist in warding off mildew and red spider. As soon 
as the fruits are set, thin the berries to about eight 
or nine of the best on each plant, and afford a stimu* 
lant to the roots once or twice every seven days. 
Support the trusses of fruit with forked twies, or, 
better still, with patent wire stakes ; this will keep 
the fruits clean and prevent the weight of the 
fruit from bending the stalk over the sides of the 
pots. Plants that have furnished early supplies of 
fruits this season should now be sufficiently hardy 
for planting in the open borders, where they wiU 
fruit well next year. ' * 

Cucumbers planted in hot-beds must have their 
shoots regularly pinched and pegged down. Spray 
the foliage lightly when the frames are closed for 
the night during the hot weather. Never allow the 
voung shoots to become overcrowded, but remem- 
ber that Cucumbers planted in hot-beds make gross 
growths. Do not over-crop the plants. As soon 
as the heat from the decomposing materials 
declines, apply a lining of short green grass and 
stable litter all around the frame. This will 
enable the plants to continue fruiting for another 
month. Sow seeds for providing a succession. 

Melons which were planted in frames last month 
should have their flowers pollinated each day. 
Pinch the young growths, and when three or four 
fruits are " set " on each plant remove any others 
as they appear. Thin the young growths when 
they are too thick to allow plenty of sunlight to 
reach the fruits. Do not allow the bottom-heat 
to decline, but, instead, line the frames afresh 
with grass and leaves mixed together to maintain 
a steady temperature. 



• Published by George NewDes, Ltd. (Country Life 
Library), Londoo ; price 8s. 6d. 



TH£ HABDT FBUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Maynb, Gardener to Lord Clinton, Bictoo, 

East Devon. 

Gooseberries, — In gathering these fruits those 
nearest the ground should be selected first. Fur 
bottling purposes the fruits should be picked 
before they are large. Warrington is a good 
variety for bottling, and the present in a suit- 
able time for thus conserving them. Guard 
against the Gooseberry caterpillar and keep the 
ground well stirred beneath the bushes with 
the flat hoe on every favourable opportunity. 
Should there be any suckers present, cut them 
out early, as these rob the top growths of 
nourishment. 

Recently 'grafted trees of Apple and Pear need 
examining, and where union between stock and 
scion is apparent the clay or wax should be re* 
moved, the ligatures loosened so that swelling 
may be unrestricted, and a small stick or tutor 
be secured to the stock and the graft tied to 
prevent injury from birds and wind. A few 
shoots from the stock may be allowed to remain 
until the growth of the scion is well advanced. 
Any of the grafts that are still plump, though 
dormant, should be syringed several times daily 
to encourage the buds to burst. 

Raspberries. — Established plants usually throw 
up far more growths than are required for next 
season. They should be thinned considerably, 
reserving only the strongest shoots that are 
nearest the stool. Autumn fruiting varieties 
should be treated similarly and be given a heavy 
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mulching of manure. The (trainings from the 
stables or cow stalls may be poured on the roots 
ot these plants at any season of the year ; it will 
help the fruit>crop later on and strengthen the 
young canes which will furnish next year's 
fruits. 

Apples. — Early varieties that have set heavy 
crops of fruits should be moderately thinned at 
first, for if they are thinned again in a few weeks 
time the fruits will then be serviceable for use in 
the kitchen. It is a great mistake to allow trees 
to carry more than a fair crop, especially trained 
trees. American blight increases fast at this 
time of the year, and should be combated 
vigorously, usin^ methylated spirit, Gishurst 
Compound, or diluted paraffin for its destruc- 
tion. The grass in orchards should either be 
eaten off by sheep, or be mown with the scythe, 
but the stems of young fruit-trees must be pro- 
tected from sheep or cattle. Mown grass should 
be placed around the younger trees ; it will 
keep the roots moist and cool, and is especially 
valuable in the case of sandy or gravelly soils. 

Protecting fruits with nets. — Numerous birds 
in this locality remind one that preparations 
must soon be made to ward off their persistent 
attacks on the fruit crops. Do not wait until 
colouring in the fruits indicates ripening, but 
make preparations as soon as stoning is finished. 
Early Strawberries growing on south borders 
should be netted immediately they pass out of 
flower. In case the weather should be showery 
during the Strawberry season, it is advisable 
to place about three sticks around each plant, 
and to tie the fruit trusses clear of the litter 
and foliage, especially of that robust variety 
Royal Sovereign, whose canopy of foliage com- 
pletely hides many of the fruits, and hinders 
the sun from reaching the berries. Where mice 
abound, traps should be set in the vicinity of 
the beds. 



PLANTS UNDEE GLASS. 

By y. G. Weston, Gardeaer to H. J. Kimg, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations. — The main 
batches of these plants are now fast approaching 
their flowering stage, and it will be necessary to 
see that the bands by which the flower-stems are 
tied are not too tightly fastened, otherwise the 
stalks will snap as growth develops. Remove 
the lateral flower-buds as early as possible, and 
also afford the blooms, before they have fully 
opened, the requisite support. The " Ascott" is 
one of the best supports for this purpose, and it 
can be procured in various colours to suit the 
different varieties. Shade the blooms froni strong 
sunshine, or they will quicklV lose their colour. 
Keep the house cool and well ventilated, and on 
very hot days, damp occasionally the staging 
between the pots. 

Amencan'tree,or Winter-flowering Carnations. — The 
term winteft-flowering is somewhat misleading, for 
although in common with many other plants they 
may fcw flowered in winter, they probably flower 
better as the days lengthen and the amount of 
sunlight increases. Perpetual blooming they cer- 
tainly are. and this name would appear to be more 
appropriate for them . A batch of these plants from 
which flowers were cut in mid-winter have at the 

C resent time more flowering-shoots and better 
looms than ever, and have every appearance of 
still continuing to flower for a long period. Plants 
required for flowering next autumn and winter 
should now be repotted into their flowering-pots 
and. if the weather is favourable, be stood outside 
on a bed of ashes. In more northern localities or 
in places where the rainfall is heavy, they should 
be placed where they can be protected from 
inclement weather. In all cases, when newly 
potted, they should be protected from continuous 
heavy rains, and if nothing further can be done 
in this direction, it will suffice if the pots are 
placed on their sides for a day or two. Pinch 
the points out of the shoots, to induce a bushy 
habit, but do not practise pinching too late in the 
season. Afford stakes to the plants as required, 
and syringe them occasionally in the evening with 
weak soot water ; this will help to ward off insect 
pests and will also stimulate the roots. Remove 
the plants in September, early or late, according 
to the locality, but it is better to err in bousing the 
plants indoors too early, rather than to allow them 
to become saturated with heavy autumnal rains. 
Late-rooted cuttings should be potted as required. 



for on no account must they become pot-bound. 
This later batch of plants will flower in the winter 
if their shoots are not pinched too late in the 
season, but the quantity of bloom will be much 
smaller from them than in the case of the earlier 
plants. 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William H. Honkss, Gardener to C. Coubb, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Tomatos may now with safety be planted in the 
open. Place a good strong stake to each at the 
time of planting, for if this were done later there 
would be the danger of damaging the roots. Make 
the plants firm in the soil, and if thev be thoroughly 
soaked before turning them out of the pots, further 
waterings may not be necessary for several days. 
Tomatos planted at the foot of walls a fortnight or 
more since will now require attention in the 
matters of watering and tying. 

Onions both spring and winter sown, including 
those that were transplanted, aie now making 
good growth. The former are quite large enough 
for salads. Any gaps in the rows should be made 
good by transplanting. In gardens where spring 
Onions are in demand for salads, periodical 
sowings should be made throughout the summer. 
The hoe should be frequently applied between 
the rows of Onions to keep the spil porpus and 
sweet, and if hoeing is well carried out, very little 
weeding will be required. 

Root Crops. — Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, Turnips, 
&c., will now require further thinning, and this is 
better done at intervals and when possible during 
showery weather. In the case of Carrots apply a 
sprinkling of soot along the rows immediately 
alter the plants are thinned. This will check the 
maggot, which is often particularly active after 
the operation of thinning. 

Cardoons. — The present is a suitable time for 
planting this vegetable in trenches already pre- 
pared, as advised in a previous calendar, keeping 
them well supplied with water. Should the 
seedlings appear too forward, make another sowing 
immediately, as very early plants are apt to ' * bolt. " 

Gourds and Pumpkins are often used in winter in 
soups, and in the autumn time they are in demand 
for harvest festivals. They are also objects of 
interest when growing up posts or when allowed to 
ramble over out-houses and trellis work, and there 
are many curious and pretty varieties. A spent 
hot-bed that has been used for early* Carrots, 
Lettuce, &c.. makes a good rooting medium for 
these cuiious plants, provided the surroundings 
will permit of their rambling at will. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Whitb, Orchid Grower to Sir Trbvor Lawrbncb, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Cypripediums. — Amongst the species of Cypri- 
pedium now in flower are the rare C. Sanderianum 
and C. caudatum. The former thrives best when 
placed in a shady comer of the hottest house, 
while C. caudatum prefers the cooler atmosphere 
of an intermediate house, and a position where it 
can obtain pleivty of fresh air and sunlight. Un- 
fortunately both these Cypripediums are seldom 
met with in a flourishing condition in gardens. 
The rare and curious Uropedium Lindenii is closely 
allied to C. caudatum, and it should be afforded 
exactly the same treatment. Other species and 
hybrids now in bloom in the warm bouse include 
C.superciliare. C. Stonei.C. barbatum, C. Curtisii, 
C. Rothschildianum, C. Swanianum, C. macro- 
chilum, C. Lawrenceanum, C. L. Hackbridgensis, 
C. callosum Sanderae, &c. After their flowering 
period is over these plants should be examined 
at their roots and be afforded more rooting space if 
necessary after first removing the old flower-scapes. 
A mixture of rough, fibrous peat, sphagnum-moss, 
and broken crocks will form a suitable rooting 
medium for them all. About one third of the 
depth of the pots should be occupied by drainage 
material. After repotting, keep the surface of the 
compost just moist, but a[fford abundance of water 
when the plants are re-established, and at all times 
shade them from bright sunshine. C. superbiens 
(Veitchii) flourishes in a shady part of the Cattleva 
bouse, and if it is grown in a warmer structure the 
^elicate foliage is liable to become infested with 
small yellow thrips. All the Cypripediums 
requiring cool treatment, including C. insigne. C. 
Leeanum, C. villosum. C. Boxallii, C. Sallieri 



Hyeanum, C. Euryades, &c., are now in their ful> 
growth and will rcKjuire copious waterings at their 
roots whenever the compost appears the least dry, 

Cattleya labiata. — Plants that are showing their 
flower-sheaths should be given plenty of water 
until their new pseudo-bulbs are fully developed, 
after which time the amount of moisture at their 
roots should be considerably reduced, giving only 
sufficient to prevent the paeudo-bulb« from 
shrivelling. Immediately the flower-buds are 
seen pushing through the sheath, the quantity 
of water must again be increased, but at no time 
should plants of this useful Cattleya be kept in a 
saturated condition, and each plant should be- 
come properly dry before water is again applied. 
These remarks apply also to C. gigas, C. Dowiana, 
and its variety aurea. 

Plants of Vanda • • Miss Joaquin^ ' * which are show- 
ing their flower-spikes should t>e placed near to the 
glass so as to obtain the maximum amount of Iight» 
on the south side of the East Indian house. A 
similar position in the Cattleya-house will suit the 
rare Renanthera Storiei. 

Shade-loving Orchids^ such as Bolleas, Pesca- 
toreas and Warscewiczellas, should be placed in a. 
damp comer of the Cattleya or intermediate 
house, and be given a position where they will be 
protected from all direct sunshine. In addition 
to the ordinary shading, it is advisable to place a 
garden mat immediatel); over them during the 
hottest hours of the day. They must be kept welt 
sprayed with water overhead- all through the 
summer months, and they will aeed plenty of water 
at their roots for eeveral months to come. 



PUBLIC PABKS AND GABDENa 

By W, W. Pbtticrbw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces In the City of Cardiff. 

Children's playgrounds. — In the majority o£ 
public parks, children's playgrounds x^ow 
occupy an important place. 'lliese are some- 
what diverse in character, and even in ti»e 
same town it sometimes happens that they are 
not all conducted on exactly the sanve lines. 
Some may be furnished with swings, see-saws,, 
giant strides, and sandpits, while others may 
simply be part of the recreation ground that is. 
set aside for the use of small children only* 
Where a whole acre or more space can be spaied 
for a playground, it is well to have it turfed, and 
there is then little need for swings and such like 
amusements. It, however, the space is limited,, 
it had much better be asphalted and proviaea 
with the additional means of amusement above 
indicated. In the latter case it is essential to- 
have a smart able-bodied caretaker always in at- 
tendance to keep the children under proper con- 
trol and to prevent accidents. There seems to- 
be a considerable divergence of opinion among 
various authorities as to the value of swings 
and gymnastic apparatus in children's play- 
grounds. Some, during recent years, have dis- 
continued, while others have extended, their 
use in playgrounds. In congested areas, 
where it is impossible to get a large open space 
for the use of children, swings, &c., supply the 
only form of amusement that can be adequately 
provided for them under the circumstances^ In 
the larger spaces there is little need for such ad- 
juncts as these, for the children will furnish 
their own amusement in games, &c. 

Infants* playgrounds. — It may seem some- 
what ridiculous to suggest that the addition of 
an infants' playground might be found exceed- 
ingly useful in a public park. Such an institu- 
tion, however, has been in existence in one of 
the pleasure gardens in this city for a number 
of years past, and has proved such a decided 
success that the idea is about to be extended. 
The one in question is an isolated lawn about 
I^ acres in extent, and is kept regularly mown 
with a machine, so that the grass is always* 
short. Here the little ones are allowed to amuse 
themselves, and as no games are permitted in 
the vicinity there is less danger of these infants- 
getting injured, as sometimes they would in an 
ordinary children's playground. One has only 
to visit this park on a fine summer's day and see 
the infants' portion covered with litt'e ones to- 
realise how greatly it is appreciated by them 
and their parents. In a crowded city it must 
be a very great boon for parents to be able to 
take or send their babies to a place wbe*e they 
aro absolutely free from ordinary dangers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS should be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER, 4i« Welllaffton Street, Covent Qardea, 
W.C 

Letters for Publlcetloii, as weU as specimens and plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oardea, London. 

Commumcattons should be writtbm on one side only or 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the weeh as possible, and duly 
aigned by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good f.-Uth, 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— TA« Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illu^rations, or 
to return unused commumcations or illustrations, unleu by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opiiwms expressed by his correspondents, 

lllustnitlons. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to ulect 
photograpks or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, /lowers, treett &c*, but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local titWB,— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sendingto 
tke Editor eetrfy tntelligence of local events Ukely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring under the ntmee of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENS0IN6 WEEK. 



MONDAY, JUNE 10- 

Unit. Hort. Ben. and Proy. Soc. Com. meet. 

TUESDAY, JUNE U— Roy. Hort. Soc. Coma. meet. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12- 

Roy. Cornwall Sh. at Liskeard (3 days). 
Roy. Hot. Soc. Summer Exhib. (8 days). 

THURSDAY, JUNE IB- 
Colonial Exhib. at R.H.S. Hall, Westminster (9 days). 

SATURDAY, JUNE lff-<;erman Gard. Soc meet. 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 68'6'. 

Actual Temperatures: — 

LonDon.— Wednesday, Tune 5 (6 p.m.): Max. 68^' 
Min. 61*. 

Gardeners' Chronicle 0£Bce, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— TAurj^iav, June 
6 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 29*6; Temp., 02'; Weather— 
Bright. 

VmovwcKS.-- Wednesday, June 6 (6 p.m.): Max. (F7«, 
Cornwall ; Min. 50*, Scotland N. 



SALKS FOR THK KNSUINQ WKKK, 

WEDNESDAY— 

The beneficial interest In the lease of the Nursery, High 
Road, Clapham, and afterward the whole of the stock 
of Palms and Plants. On the premises, by order of the 
executors of the late G. B. f ischer, by Protheroe & 
Morris, at IS. 

Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks. &c.. Palms, Bays, &c., 
at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 12. 

FRIDAY- 

Imported and established Orchids in variety, at 67 & 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.45. 



It is our melancholy duty to 
DR. record the death of Dr. Maxwell 

MASTERS. Tylden Masters, F.R.S., Editor 
of this journal, who passed 
quietly away to his rest on the 30th ult. at 
his residence at Ealing, after an illness 
extending over a period of one month. 

The name and personality of Dr. Masters 
have so long bi>en associated with the 
Gardeners^ Chronicle that our minds may 
have unconsciously imagined a state of per- 
manence to exist in regard to something in 
which permanence is impossible. How dif- 
ficult it is to bring ourselves to write of our 
revered chief as one who has gone for ever 
from our midst ! 

So long ago as forty-one years last Novem- 
ber, Dr. Masters first became part editor of 
the Gardeners^ Chronicle, Dr. Lindley died 
on November i, 1865. His death was briefly 
announced in the issue for November 4, and 
in that of November ii there appeared a 
short biography of the great botanist, written 
by Dr. Masters — probably the first article 
he'* contributed after his appointment. 
During all the subsequent years, the influ- 
ence of the mind, character, and ability of 
Dr. Masters has been stamped upon these 
pages. It is not our intention to write at 
length on the details of the life and published 



botanical works of our chief. The loss we 
have sustained is of far too personal and pain- 
ful a character. In our next issue another 
pen will do for our readers this important 
service, also necessary in the interests of 
botanical and horticultural science. In the 
meantime, we recall some of the more im- 
portant questions upon which, as Editor of 
this journal, Dr. Masters was led to use his 
influence either in the guidance of pub- 
lic opinion, or in giving expression to 
the wishes and thoughts of his readers. 
He entered on the consideration o^ ^1 
such matters with a mind absolutely free 
from prejudice of any kind and from all 
mean or selfish motives. A purist of the 
most uncompromising kind, his policy was 
determined by one question, and that alone : 
Which is right? No thought of mere ex- 
pediency ever influenced him. The right 
course was to him the only course. This 
marked conscientiousness was indeed his 
chief characteristic, and next to this was 
his extreme kindness. It is conceivable that 
those who were less familiar with the leader 
we now mourn, may have been so impressed 
with his Idndly nature that his other equally 
excellent qualities were less conspicuous to 
them. But they were just as real. Those who 
came into daily association with Dr. Masters 
could never mistake his kindliness for vacilla- 
tion, or his extreme desire to avoid hurting 
the feelings or prospects of others, for weak- 
ness- Occasions have arisen when his heart 
would fain have prompted him in one direc- 
tion, but his judgment and unswerving 
obedience to the dictates of conscience have 
obliged him to proceed in another. His 
sympathies were of the widest description. 
In every branch of botanical and horticultural 
science he found occasion to interest himself. 
His mind was too catholic to allow him to 
form a partisan appreciation of particular 
flowers, or even of special forms of garden- 
ing. He saw good in everything, and pos- 
sessed the enviable gift of being able to 
exhibit that good to others. 

His memory for circumstances that 
happened many years ago was remarkable. 
Many ^ time has Dr. Masters referred to the 
excellent botanical lectures that Dr. Lindley 
used to deliver in the Physic Garden at Chel- 
sea more than fifty years ago. He always 
described them as the most interesting scien- 
tific lectures he had ever heard. 

Dr. Masters has told us of the incidents 
attending the fight he undertook in the pages 
of the Gardeners^ Chronicle on behalf of the 
interests of good gardening, when a proposal 
had been made in respect to the management 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew, which would 
have placed the care of the plants in the hands 
of a Government department, instead of in 
those of the Director. This was probably the 
longest sustained fight that Dr. Masters ever 
waged on a political question. He won the 
day, and events have proved that he was 
right. Most of the circumstances connected 
with that somewhat embittered controversy 
were as fresh in his memory as ever. 

Another subject in which he always main- 
tained the liveliest interest was that of the 
great International Horticultural Exhibition 
of 1866, of which the late Sir Charles Went- 
worth Dilke was president. Dr. Masters 
acted as Congress Secretary for that event, 
which proved, it may be remembered, so 



financially successful that there was a large 
balance, of which ;£J" 1,000 was given to the 
Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution, and 
the remainder applied to the purchase of 
the Lindley Library. The exhibition has 
now a melancholy interest for us. For some 
years past it has been the custom of Dr. 
Masters to make a special note when death 
overtook a member of the Committee that 
was charged with the arrangements for that 
exhibition. One by one they have passed 
away. Since the death of Richard Dean, the 
only two surviving members were Mr. Harry 
J. Veitch and Dr. Masters. A month or two 
ago the latter, after drawmg our attention 
to this fact, remarked that copies of the 
photograph, being exceedingly rare, it would 
be interesting to publish it as a supplement 
to the Gardeners^ Chronicle. The photo- 
graph was prepared for publication, and 
the intention was to have issued it in Temple 
Show week, with some reminiscences that 
Dr. Masters alone was in a portion to write. 
Unfortunately, his fatal illness commenced so 
suddenly the reminiscences were not pre- 
pared, and the photograph was put back for 
use after his hoped-for convalescence. To- 
day, when we mourn his loss, there appears 
no reason for further delaying the publica- 
tion of the phot<^^aph. It is, indeed, appro- 
priate to a number relating the entering into 
rest of one who edited the account of the 
1866 " Proceedings." 

Another subject Dr. Masters used to talk 
about freely was the Royal Horticultural 
Society. He was always one of its most 
loyal supporters. The assistance he was able 
to give to the reforming party towards the 
close of the South Kensington period was 
extremely valuable. The important incidents 
connected with that uninspiring chapter in 
the society's history were as fresh in his 
memory as ever, including the extraordinary 
measures that were adopted to preserve the 
Lindley Library from the probable confisca- 
tion by the society's creditors. 

At a much more recent date the late Editor 
felt it his duty to oppose the proposal that 
was made to purchase a new garden for the 
society, when it had no better place in which 
to hold its fortnightly exhibitions than the 
Drill Hall in Buckingham Gate, and no 
building of its own that could be used as 
offices. The wisdom of the opposition on 
that occasion is now generally recognised, 
and how perfectly the feelings of the great 
body of horticulturists were expressed in these 
pages was proved by the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm with which the ** Hall " scheme 
was subsequently taken up, the satisfactory 
completion of the building, and the excellent 
uses to which it is now applied. 

Dr. Masters used to relate many interesting 
incidents connected with the society's old gar- 
dens at Chiswick, and our readers will remem- 
ber how reluctantly he at length acknow- 
ledged the need there was for relinquishing 
them before the expiration of the lease. Never- 
theless, when the late Sir Thomas Hanbur>' 
presented the Wisley Gardens, he was as 
delighted as anyone, and from that date he 
pleaded for the establishment there of a 
research department and laboratory. Whilst 
he lay ill an invitation was addressed to him 
from the Council to attend the opening cere- 
mony of tljis station on July 19 next, but he 
knew not of its receipt. 
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At th€ annual dinner of the Kew 
•tow. Guild, on May 27, Mr. George 
Massee, who presided, made 
some good-humoured criticisms of gar- 
<lening as it is commonly practised. Fearing 
that all praise and no fault-finding would 
not be calculated to inspire efforts towards 
improvement, he found occasion to read 
several lessons, which, greatly exaggerated 
as they were, may not have been without 
value to those who listened to his remarks. 
One of the failings specially rebuked was that 
of cultivating an excessive appreciation for 
primary colours and introducing these into 
the flower garden to the exclusion of all in- 
termediate shades. This is a conspicuous 
error in some gardens, and there can be no 
doubt but more satisfying effects and greater 
refinement are obtainable from a system in 
which gradation of colour, and colour-har- 
mony are given proper representation. In 
the pruning and lopping of trees there is just 
as much need for improvement, but in this 
respect the collection of trees and shrubs at 
Kew afford an object-lesson of the good re- 
sults that follow a moderate degree of prun- 
ing and training, one in which the cutting of 
trees of different habit to one stereotyped 
form is avoided, and yet proper care taken to 
assist by judicious pruning the development 
of good specimens. The ** mixed ^* flower 
border, likened by Mr. Massee to a ** trial *' 
* border, has always caused considerable contro- 
versy, and in no part of the garden is greater 
care and better taste needed than in the selec- 
tion of suitable plants for such positions. The 
chairman was equally critical in regard to the 
workers in the herbarium, and besought 
botanists to get beyond the ** species " stage. 
It was all very well to name new species, but 
botanists should utilise the species as a 
groundwork for further research. 

Mr. Curtis, in responding for the Guild, 
and Dr. Henry, in a subsequent speech, 
showed how greatly disseminated are Kew 
men, and Dr. Henry, referring to the pre- 
sent condition of Kew Gardens, stated that, 
although he had travelled widely, so far as 
he knew there was ** no spot in the world so 
beautiful as Kew.** 



Royal Horticultural Society. — The 

Committees of this Society will meet on Tuesday 
next, June 11, in the Hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. In the afternoon, at 8 o'clock, Mr. 
Walter P. Wright will deliver a lecture on 
•'Arches, Pillars and Pergolas." 

Botanical Magazine. — The following sub- 
jects are illustrated in the issue for June : — 

Rhododendron Delavavi, tab. 8,187. — This 
Chinese species is very similar to forms of R. 
arboreum, as was stated by Mr. W. Watson in 
Gardtners' Ckronidt, 1904. vol. xxxv., p. 262. R. 
Delavajd has intensely red flowers with black 
blotches on the inside. It has been in cultivation 
in Europe for nearly 20 years, and at Kew previous 
to 1894. but has never flowered there. The figure 
was prepared from a specimen from the garden of 
Mr. Thos. Acton, Kilmacurragh. Wicklow, where 
it first flowered in 1904. The note is contributed by 
Mr. W. Dotting Hemsley. 

Tamarix pentandra. tab. 8,138. — A species 
described by Dr. Staff as growing wild in countries 
extending from the Balkan Pemnsula through 
Southern Russia to Turkestan, and from Asia 
Minor to Persia, adorning the banks of the rivers. 
The flowers are usually rose-coloured, but some- 



times white or nearly white. The species has been 
known as T. Pallasii and a note by Mr. Bean was 
printed in these pages on September 23, 1905. p. 
229, under the name of T. Pallasii var. rosea.* 

EupATORiUM GLANDULOSUM, tab. 8,139 —This 
Mexican species was figured in the Botanical 
Register in 1885. tab. 1.728. Mr. Hemsley now 
considers E. trapezoideum, Kunth. of which a note 
by Mr. Rolfe appeared in Gardenets' Chronicle, 
May 5. 1906. p. 274. to be synonymous. 

Gentiana ornata, tab. 8,140. — The plant 
originally described in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 
6.514, is not the true G. omala, and no dried 
materials of the specimen figured having been 
preserved, its identity cannot now be established, 
but it is considered to be near G. nipponioa, Maxim. 
A note by W. I. on the plant now figured, of 
which Mr. Hutchinson supplies the description, 
was published in Gardeners* Chronicle on September 
8, 1906, p. 112. 

Dendrobium Ashworthia, tab. 8.141, and 
O'Brien in Gardeners* Chronicle, February 9, 1901, 
p. 86, fig. 36. — A plant of this species now in the 
collection of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., at 
Burford, is believed to be the only surviving 
specimen in Europe. The flowers are creamy 
white with a few purple streaks at the base of the 
lip. The description is by Mr. Rolfb. 

R.H.8. Committees' Outinq to Burnham 
Park. — Those members of the Royal Horticultural 
Society's committees who were present at the 
ordinary meeting on May 14 will rememt>er that 
a cordial invitation to visit East burnham Park, 
Slough, at an early date, was given them by Mr. 
Harry J. Veitch, V.M.H., and a game of 
cricket on the excellent ground there was sug- 
gested. The week of the present month begin- 
ning on the 17th is considered as presenting the 
most favourable time for the trip, and it will be 
for the members of the committees in conference 
when they meet on the 11th inst. to fix which day 
of that week other than Saturday will be most 
convenient for the majority. Mr. Veitch gener- 
ously intimates that he will provide conveyances 
for the party from Slough Station to East Bum- 
ham Park. He invites all members of the 
committees who may desire to accept his invita- 
tion, and trusts that those who do not play 
cricket will yet find ample means of spending a 
very enjoyable time. Intending cricketers, writes 
a correspondent, will do well to employ the inter- 
val in polishing up their batting and 
bowling. As the entire party should not 
exceed 80 in number, it is hoped that 
those desirous of joining the excursion will 
inform Mrs. H. J. Veitch at 34, Redcliffe Gar- 
dens, South Kensington, S.W., at an early date. 
Generally, it is hoped that all coming from 
London will travel to Slough by the 10 a.m. 
train from Paddington, and those coming from 
other directions will endeavour to reach Slough 
about 10.30 a.m. at the latest. East Burnham 
Park is some four to five miles from Slough 
Station, and therefore it will be most convenient 
if all the party can assemble at Slough at the 
same time. Any, however, who cannot possibly 
reach Slough at the time stated, should in their 
acceptance state the time when they will arrive. 

QooD Prices for Asparagus. — There was a 
fine exhibition of Asparagus in Evesham Town 
Hall on Monday, May 27, writes Mr. J. Udale, 
and at the close the whole of the exhibits were 
sold by auction. The bundles contained 120 
heads each. The heaviest bundle weighed 
24^1bs., and sold for 48s. The best bundle in 
the show realised 50s. ; others sold for 40s. 6d., 
d5s. 6d., 28s., 26s., 25s., 21s., and 20s., re- 
spectively. The remainder — between 80 and 90 
bundles — realised from 17s. 6d. per " 100" doun 
to 4s. 6d., the majority realising upwards of 
10s. per " 100." 



New York International Conference 
ON Plant Hardiness and Acclimatization. 
— The Horticultural Society of New York have 
inaugurated a conference on these subjects to 
take place from September 30 to October 2 in 
the rooms of the American Institute and the 
Museum Building of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The second day, October 1, will be 
devoted to some form of pleasure, possibly an 
excursion to a place of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Poultry Conference. — We have received 
a copy of the provisional programme of the 
second National Poultry Conference, to be held 
at Reading on July 8, 9, 10, and 11 next. Those 
who require particulars should write to the 
general secretary, Mr. Edwakd Brown, 12, 
Hanover Square, London, W., or to the local 
secretary. Miss Ridley, Orwell House, Reading. 
There is an influential local committee at 
Reading, of which Mr. Leonard Sutton is 
chairman. 

Cabbage Lettuce Maikonig (Mavking). — 

When this variety first came into commerce, now 
some few years ago, the verdict of the gudeners 
was that this was a first-class novelty. For a 
time, indeed, it was possible to get seeds true 
to name, but it is now very difficult to obtain 
seeds that produce a plant of the quality once 
so good. It was supposed by some growers that 
the variety was not constant. The raiser, H, 
David Sachs, of Quedlinburg, states in the 
Deutsche Gartner Zeitung that it always came 
true with him, but that in the following autumn, 
after he sold his stock of the variety, other seed, 
under the name Maikdnig, from France and 
elsewhere, was offered at very low prices, and 
this fact has brought discredit on the variety. 
The true Maikonig is described as a quick 
grower, every plant forming a good heart, and 
they withstand hot, dry weather. According to 
H. Sachs, the variety makes any other quite 
unnecessary. If sown under glass in January 
and February and planted in the open air at the 
end of the month of March, it affords hard- 
hearted Lettuces as early as the ordinary, 
autumn-sown varieties. It is equally valuable 
planted in cold frames. F. M, 

The Perpetual Flowering Carnation. — 

This is the title of a brochure by Montagu 
C. Allwood, and published by Hugh Low & 
Co., Bush Hill Park. The book is a practical 
one, written by a cultivator who knows his busi- 
ness and how to convey instruction in a pleasing 
manner. If, after consulting its pages, a gar- 
dener or amateur fails in the attempt to grow 
the new t3rpe of winter- flowering Carnation, Mr. 
Allwood must be held innocent, for the instruc- 
tion he supplies and the advice he tenders are 
alike admirable. There is little connected 
with the " American " Carnation (a designation 
objected to by the author) that is not clearly 
described, and though there may be nothing 
advanced which is not already well known to 
the trade grower, gardeners will find many 
cultural hints of much value. The instruction 
given regarding the stopping of the different 
varieties, of which a list is supplied, is extremely 
valuable, and that is only one of many hints 
equally desirable. There are short chapters 
on the Souvenir de la Malmaison type and on 
Border Carnations. The author is, however, 
mistaken in asserting thai the production of 
flowers of Souvenir de la Malmaison varieties 
out of season " is not practised by any grower 
without loss and uncertainty," and in assuming 
that they must be forced to flower in winter. 
There is a good chapter on pests and diseases, 
as well as one on manures, and these are some- 
what marred by compositors' mistakes. The 
book is well illustrated. 
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Thk Qardcncrs at Kew. — •* Few of those who 
are acquainted with the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew will be other than surprised, to say the 
least, at the statement recently made in the 
House of Commons by Sir E. Strachey that 
the men employed at Kew are not properly gar- 
deners, but only apprentices. It appears that 
the Kew men have asked for the same conditions 
of employmeat as the Government concedes to 
men of the same age and character in the Royal 
parks, such as Hyde Park, not to mention the 
L.C.C., whose men are even better treated. Cer- 
tainly, the condition of the gardens at Kew is 
one that reflects credit on that section of the 
staff which is responsible for its management, 
and if such high-class gardening as is there 
displayed can be accomplished by apprentices, 
who, we are told, are not paid wages, but 
receive only what is called ** a subsistence allow- 
ance,*' we recommend other Government depart- 
ments to adopt the Kew apprentice system. On 
inquiry, however, we were informed that Sir E. 
Strachey's statement was incorrect. The facts 
are, that some 60 journeymen gardeners of the 
average age of 24 years, who must have had at 
least five years training in good gardens before 
entering Kew, are employed to do the work, for 
which they are paid wages of 21s. per week, 
:heir hours of labour being from six to six, or 
daylight to dark. From what we understand 
of this question, the Board of Agriculture is not 
dealing fairly with a body of men whose work 
is a proof of their skill and assiduity, and that 
it is appreciated by the taxpayer is proved by the 
large crowds that daily visit the gardens for 
instruction and enjoyment. We have every rea- 
son to be proud of Kew, and in our opinion 
the treatment of the employees should be such 
as would not justify complaint." — Fields June /. 

RcTiRCMCNT OF Mr. MoIntyrc. — Tbis well- 
known Scottish gardener is retiring from his charge 
of The Glen Gardens. Innerleithen. Peeblesshire, 
in which place he has been head gardener for the 
|>ast 30 years. He proceeds to Honolulu, where 
several members of his family reside. As an 
exhibitor and judge, writes a correspondent, Mr. 
McIntyre was most courteous, his unassuming 
manner rendering him very popular. For many 
years he has been one of the leading exhibitors at 
the Royal Caledonian and Scottish Horticultural 
Society's shows, winning many valuable prizes. 
It will be remembered that Mr. McIntyrb was 
the recipient of the Neil prize given by the Royal 
Caledonian Society in 1900 as a successful culti- 
vator and botanist. Mr. and Mrs. McIntyrb 
have received presentations from the garden em- 
ployees at The Glen. 

Cauliflower and Cabbaqc Rot. — Our 

valued correspondent. Dr. Cooke, writes : "For 
many years Cabbages and Cauliflowers in the 
United States have suffered from attacks of Black 
Rot, which has been attributed to bacteria, under 
the name of Pseudomonas campestris. During the 
past two years the same vegetables growing in 
the vicinity of the Missouri Botanical Garden have 
been aff^ected with a dark rot, which at first was 
attributed to Pseudomonas, but latterly the disease 
has been found to have quite a different origin. 
Although it is affirmed that Bacteriosis is respon- 
sible for more diseased plants than all other 
causes, yet the present pest is likely to inflict 
serious injury, and, as it is known in this country 
and in Europe generally, as affecting other plants 
it is a serious matter. This rot is more watery than 
that caused by bacteria, and the diseased tissues 
are not so dark in colour. The younger grow- 
ing portions of the plant are favourite places 
of attack. The petioles of the leaves are often 
rotted away at their base, the leaves droop, and 
the fungus grows down through each leaf, 
rotting it, and often forming sclerotia on the 
thinner portions. Sometimes older plants of 



Cauliflower are attacked at the base, and rot off, 
before the inflorescence becomes diseased. The 
fungus produces a white fluffy mycelium, but it is 
not stated whether the presence of conidia has 
been observed, under the form of botrytis, al- 
though this is probable. The rot is often accom- 
panied by numerous black specks, which are the 
sclerotia. and from these, by culture, have been 
developed the peziza-forms, well known under the 
name of Sclerotinia Libertiana. These sclerotia 
have been observed, after remaining dry for over 
a year, to throw off filaments,- develop an exten- 
sive mycelium, and form new sclerotia. thus 
indicating great vitality at this stage. The cup- 
like receptacles, which terminate each stalk-like 
development from the sclerotia, are trumpet 
shaped, with, at first a convex cup, then flattened, 
and ultimately concave when mature, and of a 
light brown colour. The inner surface of these 
cups is covered by the hymenium, or fructifying 
portion, and consists of cylindrical sacs, or tubes, 
each containing eight ascospores, measuring 9-13 
by 4-6 mm. Inoculations with the ascospores 
produced the typical rot of the Cauliflower. 
These details are taken from the reports of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, but, at present, they 
are not accompanied by any suggestions for com- 
bating, or the results of any experiments, in the 
control of the disease. The fungus is described in 
Dr. Cooke's Pests of Cultivated Plants, p. 102, as 
Cucumber sclerote, and is probably also the same 
as that which attacks Potato haulms. One precau- 
tion may be taken, by burning all infected plants 
at once, and thus preventing the spread of the 
disease. 

Amateur and Professional Rose 
Growers. — A note in our American contemporary 
Horticulture upon the methods of the American 
Rose Society serve to remind us how perfectly 
our own National Rose Society has won the 
esteem and support of both amateur and trade 
growers. Many of the American horticultural 
societies represent trade interests almost ex- 
clusively, and our contemporary remarks that 
if ever popular enthusiasm is to be awakened 
on behalf of a National Rose organisation in 
the States, it will undoubtedly be by the em- 
ployment of very different methods from those 
that have proved effectual in the upbuilding of 
the professional societies to which we have 
alluded. The circumstances are so different in 
England that at every exhibition of the National 
Rose Society there are Roses staged by new 
amateur exhibitors, and it would be difficult for 
the visitor to estimate whether the nurserymen 
or amateurs have the greater enthusiasm for 
cultivating and exhibiting their flowers. The 
American Rose Society may, therefore, be recom- 
mended to ascertain from the genial secretary, 
Mr. Ed. Maw ley, by what means such a satis- 
factory condition has been brought about. 

Dinner to Continental, Horticulturists. 

— A company of 220 foreign horticulturists re- 
cently visited London in order to inspect the 
Temple Flower Show, Kew Gardens, and other 
places of horticultural interest. The party was 
entertained at dinner on the second day of the 
Temple Show by a number of British horticul- 
turists, in the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. S. Brunton. The 
foreign friends were numerous, and the company 
included M. Huguenet (Editor of La Chronigue), 
Mr. Geo. Schneider, M. Lageat, M. Gab. 
Dedrie, several officials of the Alliance Frater- 
nelle Internationale, M. L. Chenault, M. 
Letellier, of Caen, M. and Mme. Vachbrot, 
M. G. Van den Heede, Mr. F. Sander, M. C. 
Deloncle, the Mayor and Mayoress of DuN- 
KERQUE, &c. The usual loyal toasts having been 
honoured, the Chairman proposed the toast of 
" Our Guests," which he did in the warmest 
terms of welcome, and with references 
to visits spent abroad with brother horti- 
culturists. The speech was translated into 



French by M. Dumont, the Mayor of Dun* 
kerque. Responses came from M. Delonclk, 
Deputy of the Seine and President of the 
Federation of French Horticultural Syndicates, 
who replied on behalf of the French visitors in 
an excellent speech full of friendly allusions to 
the organisers of the great gathering and admira- 
tion at the grand exhibits they had that day 
seen at the Temple Show, which had been of 
great educational value to them. Messrs. Neu- 
BERT and KoENEMANN replied for Germany. They 
called attention to the Mannheim Exhibition, 
and read a telegram from the Burgomaster of 
that city offering a hearty welcome to all Eng- 
lish horticulturists. M. RuYS, in excellent Eng- 
lish, replied for Holland, repeating his speech 
in French for the benefit of those visitors who 
were unacquainted with English. Belgium was 
represented by Mr. F. Sander, who, in an able 
speech, referred to the extensive commercial 
relations existing between Belgium and Great 
Britain. The Mayor of Dunkerque, Sir 
Thomas Barclay, M. Lebel, and several others 
also made speeches. 

Departmental Committee on Aqrioul- 
TURAL Education.— This committee, of which 
Lord Rbay is chairman, held meetings on May 28» 
29, and 80. Mr. }. Marshall Dugdalb (nom- 
inated by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England), the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Mr. Walter E. Collingb, 
Birmingham University, Mr, Richard P. Ward, 
the Director of Education Cheshire County 
Council, Miss May Crooke, of Bredon's Norton, 
Tewkesbury ; representatives of the University 
College, Reading; Hampshire Farm School, 
Basing ; and of Studley College, Warwickshire, 
attended and gave evidence. 

National Chrysanthemum Sooietvs 
OuTiNQ. — The annual outing of the members of 
this society will take place on Thursday. June 20, 
when, by kind permission of Jeremiah Colman, 
Esq., a visit will be paid to Gatton Park, Surrey. 
The whole of the grounds and greenhouses at 
Gatton will be open for the inspection of the 
members. Brakes will convey the party to 
Gatton, and also from Gatton to Redhill for 
lunch, and during the afternoon there will be 
a drive through the surrounding country. Tea 
will be served at Redhill. Tickets, price 10s. 6d. 
each, which includes railway fare, dinner, tea and 
drive, can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
Richard A. Witty, St. James's Villa, Swain's 
Lane, Highgate, London, N. 

Carnation Pest— Alternaria. — Mr. Woods, 
of the Department of Agriculture, U.S.A., gives 
some important information respecting this new 
Carnation pest. He says: ''The disease is 
quite serious on the softer-leaved varieties, such 
as those of the Lawson type, especially the Law. 
son and the Enchantress. The disease behaves 
very much like the other Alternaria diseases, 
especially the one on the Violet, attacking not 
only the leaves, but the stems, cutting the plants 
back very seriously in many cases. In fact, I 
have seen whole houses of Carnations practic- 
ally stripped of their leaves, and losing a large 
part of the top. Plants grown out of doors, ex* 
posed to rain and dew, especially in the night, 
are very subject to the disease and sufier 
seriously when the plants are moved from the 
house. It is, of course, then rather difficult to 
free the plants of the disease, without cutting 
them back very severely and spraying thera 
thoroughly with soap Bordeaux (mixture). The 
proper treatment is to spray the plants from the 
time they are set in the field imtil the time 
they are moved into the house, keeping the 
young growth well covered with Bordeaux, and 
continuing the treatment after the plants axe in 
the house until they become well established. 
If the plants are grown in the house all the year, 
and the leaves are not allowed to remain wet 
overnight, the disease seldom, if ever, does 
much injury." 
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HOIE COaRESPOHDENCE. 

{Tht Editor dots not hold himself rapoitsible for t)u 
opinions expressed by his correspondents,) 

Thc PneacRVATiON op Plants mv Stkkp- 
INO AND SAND-DnviNa. — Decorative plants may 
b« made to preserve their freshness and beauty 
for some considerable time by the employment 
of a method discovered by an Italian, 
The method employed consists in washing 
the roots thoroughly, so as to remove 
every particle of oarlli from them, and then to 
cover the plant with dry sand in a box. Caie 
must be taken that the leaves do not fade or 
shrivel, and that those packed closely together 
do not ferment, otherwise th« foliage, when dry. 



sand thus prepared will last for a considerable 
time. The fatty matter is to prevent the sand 
from sticking to the roots or foliage, and the 
salicylic acid and alcohol prevent fermentation 
and preserve the colour. A box of sufficient size 
to permit of the branches being stretched out 
their full length without crushing them must be 
used. The box should have thin aides and a 
sliding bottom, and on the top a grating with 
spares sufficient for the sand to pass through. 
At the bottom of the box is placed a thin layer of 
sand, and then the plants, leaves, or branches 
are placed as much as possible in their natural 
positions, and the sand is dropped in through a 
sieve or funnel so as to fill every interstice 
closely. When the plants are coveted completely 
with sand, the box is placed in a stove or oven 



bonate of copper for two or three hours, ax:cord- 
ing to whether the plants are much faded, and 
whether an intense green is required or not; 
tbey should then be hung up to dry, and placed 
ia a preparation consisting of gtycerina. /. /, 
Dtnininglen-Jeferton . 

SuocuLCNCY OUK TO 8alt. — The Besby 
Primrose described on p. 832 has, of course. 
become succulent by the direct action of the salt, 
as M. Lesage long ago proved to be the case with 
maritime plants,* A very similar occarreoce 
takes place at Bad Nauheim, where a (alt sprinf; 
rises as a natural fountain, some 10 or more feci 
in height, and the water is conducted to a coD' 
straction for condensing the brine, An erection of 
faggots, some GO feet in height in a frame-work, 
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[For deiails see last June.] 



will turn black. In order to prevent this hap- 
pening, the plants are plunged into a solution 
of salicylic acid in the proportion of one part 
of the acid to 600 parts of alcohol, heated 
in a water bath. It is only necessary to 
place the base of the leaves and of the larger 
branches in the solution for some hours. For 
plants of finer growths, such as Asparagus plu- 
musus, the lower parts are immersed in a solu- 
tion of 15 parts of alum and two parts of nitre to 
80 parts of water, in which they must remain for 
four days. I£ only the leaves and branches are 
required to preserve, it will be sufficient to im- 
merse their bases in the solution, and in this 
manner the natural colour of the foliage remains 
unimpaired. One may also use the sand of 
fine gravel, well screened, and cleansed from all 
earth, and dried thoroughly in the sun or in a 
stove, with an emulsion well mixed, composed 
of 70 parts of alcohol to three of slearine, three 
of paraffin, and four of salicylic acid. The 



heated sufficienlty to dry its contents thoroughly 
in six hours, after which it is taken out, and a 
day or two later the sliding bottom is runoved so 
that the sand falls through below, leaving the 
branches and leaves sterilised but uninjured. 
In Germany a different method is adopted for 
sterilising green plants, each leaf having a hot 
iron passed over it to remove any moisture from 
the tissues and to prevent fading. To further 
secure absolute dryness, each leaf is placed flat 
between pieces of blotting paper. To give the 
leaves their former suppleness, and to make 
their colour lasting, they are steeped in a bath 
containing carbonate of copper and alcohol for 
half an hour, and then bung up separately to 
dry. After two or three days they are given a 
coating of white varnish and are again hung up 
to dry, after which they may be arranged to 
form a decorative plant. If ttie plants are faded 
and it is desired to make them green again they 
should be steeped in a bath containing car- 



forms a long wall. The brine is pumped up to 
the top of this, and as it trickles through the 
faggots the water evaporates and the denser brine 
is collected below. The effect upon the plants 
in the neighbourhood is to make several of a 
more or less fleshy character than is normal to 
them, I collected specimens of Plantago, Atripex, 
Daucus, Spcrgutaiia, &c. The influence was 
most characteristic in the first-named plant, and 
its appearance was so altered as to resemble 
P. marilima, the leaves being long and without 
teeth or smalt projections as in P. Coronopns. 
There were plants of various sizes ; the largest 
had leaves 1 foot in length, the scape measuring 
1^ feet, with the flower-bearing extremity 3-S 
inches long. As the nearest sea-board is some 
SOO miles off, I would suggest that it is a local 
evolution of a new species or variety of P. 
Coronopus. Gtorgt Hmslovi. 
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To Prune or Not to Prune ^The judicious 

pruning of fruit trees is too well established a 
practice to be injured by anything that Mr. 
Simpson may write against it, but any unneces- 
sary mutilation of the trees deserves condemna- 
tion. Neglect with regard to careful pruning 
and manuring is largely responsible for the 
immense quantity of inferior fruits seen in our 
markets. During the past 42 years, which em- 
braces the period of my horticultural experience, 
probably all of our best fruit-growers have been 
pruners. If we pass to commercial fruit-culture, 
we find similar results : the men who prune, 
manure, and spray are the men who obtain com- 
mercial success, because they obtain the highest 
average quantity and quality of fruit. Since 
May 15, I have received six letters from as many 
fruit-growers living within a radius of IQ miles 
of Droitwich, and together they cultivate a total 
area of 664 acres of fruit of all kinds — partly 
arable and partly grass. Each gentleman states 
that he annually prunes his fruit-trees; and, 
even in the case of old orchards, they prune 
more or less every year, according as they can 
find time. There is no sentiment in their case, 
but strict business methods, for fruits of good 
quality must be obtained in abundance to s^ord 
a profit. Within a radius of six miles of Eve- 
sham there are more than 9,000 acres of land 
devoted to the culture of fruits and vegetables, 
and practically the whole of this land is dug or 
ploughed. Plums, Gooseberries, and Straw- 
Derries are the staple fruit crops, and in the 
order here given. Apples are not much grown, 
but their cultivation is extending, and I observe 
that the trees are generally trained as bushes 
and half standards. The varieties of Plums 
grown are mainly Pershore, Victoria, The Czar, 
River's Early Prolific, Damascene, White Mag- 
num Bonum (so-called), and Heron. Of these, 
Pershore, Damascene, and Magnum Bonum — 
which is either Abricot or White Perdrigon — re- 
quire little pruning, owing to their habit of 
growth; the other varieties need and receive 
more attention in this respect. The Pershore 
Plum is such a reliable fruiter in this county that 
it is a great favourite, and is grown in large 
quantities. I have said it requires and receives 
little pruning, hence, it is easy for a stranger tak- 
ing a chance journey through the county of Wor- 
cester — especially in certain directions — ^to form 
the erroneous opinion that pruning, in a general 
sense, is little practised. The experimental re- 
sults published by the county of Worcester are 
as trustworthy as daily note-taking, careful 
weighing, and measurement can make them. 
James I/dale^ Z>roitwich, 

^The subject of the pruning of fruit 

trees is so important commercially that it de- 
mands a full discussion, and though I have no 
desire to share in the controversy between Mr. 
Udsde and Mr. Simpson, certain facts which 
have come within my own experience may be 
placed on record. As a rule, after the first 
year's training of a bush or standard tree in a 
nursery or elsewhere, the tendency is to either 
prune too much or not at all, and the happy, 
reasonable mean has been the exception. Both 
these extremes are to be condemned. Within the 
past 18 months my journeys have covered an 
area extending from Yorkshire to Cornwall, and 
during this time some himdreds of commercial 
fruit and vegetable gardens have been inspected. 
In the majority of the young and recently- 
formed plantations the hard pruning formerly 
too conspicuous is being rapidly discarded for 
a more common-sense procedure, because experi- 
ence has proved the increased money value of 
the much heavier crops of Apples and Pears 
thus secured. The fact is when once the founda- 
tion of a well-developed tree is formed, the 
sooner pruning can be reduced to the lowest 
point, consistent with maintaining an equal dis- 
tribution of the branches, preventing either 
crowding or the production of long, straggling 
growths, the belter will be the prospect of secur- 
ing paying crops. This is especially the case 
where the trees grow very vigorously, and, in 
consequence, remain comparatively unfruitful. 
Root pruning is often a remedy in such instances, 
but it frequently happens in market plantations 
that neither the expense, labour, nor time can 
be found for this operation, the reduction or 
temporary cessation of branch pruning, in these 
instances, forming a cheaper and commonly 
efiicient means of correcting the evil Add to 
this a judicious thinning of the fruits, and the 
result, in nine cases out of ten, is highly satis- 



factory to the grower. In one large plantation 
of comparatively young Apple trees under my 
observation, the trees had borne but few fruits, 
but growth had been extremely strong. They 
had been previously pruned severely, and 
not with much judgment, early each autumn, 
but it was decided to leave them unpruned last 
season, and all have flowered with great profu- 
sion. The remarkable point was, however, that, 
on a careful examination of 50 trees of different 
varieties in different parts of the 20 acres, I 
found that, taking an average, nearly 80 per 
cent, of the shoots bearing trusses of flowers 
would have been removed in any pruning of the 
type which had prevailed. A fortnight after the 
examination in question another plantation was 
seen, where identically the same practice had 
been followed, only the reduction had been 
conunenced the year before. The soil and con- 
ditions were similar, and the trees were about 
the same age, but the improvement was most 
noticeable, as less unduly vigorous wood bad 
been produced, and there was a greater propor- 
tion of the desired fruit-spurs forming. The 
owner had resolved henceforward to confine his 
pruning to thinning and moderate shortening 
where necessary. As regards the older planta- 
tions and orchards, non-pruning has, unfortun- 
ately, resulted in the grossest neglect, and I 
have seen scores of examples in the Western 
coimties where trees that might have been hand- 
some, productive specimens are nothing but 
thickets, which are only reduced when the 
owners are in want of firewood. Lewis Castle. 

Strawberry Royal Sovereign. — As the 

growers of the large fruits of this Strawberry, 
referred to by F. M. and A.D ,v/e should like to 
say that they were the largest ripe fruits picked 
from a batch of about 600 pots. During their 
season of forcing they were given three appli- 
cations only of a fertiliser, and weak manure 
water was applied the same number of times, 
which certainly does not represent gross feeding. 
As growers for market we do not over-thin the 
fruit, but always expect to have a fair crop of large 
fruits, which last year were even larger in size than 
they have been this year. None of your correspon- 
dents has mentioned " Sir Harry," one of the very 
finest forcing varieties of former times, but now worn 
out — at any rate in this district. President was 
good for some years, but it has deteriorated like 
Sir Harry. Thef variety James Veitch is a very 
large fruit but it is •• woolly " and of poor colour. 
We have forced all these kinds in quantity, and 
now grow only Royal Sovereign, but like v4. D. we 
are waiting for a t)etter one. 5. Ledsham 6* Son, 
Chester. 

^The remarks recently made by F. 

M, (p. 304) regarding the quality of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry are contrary to the high 
opinion formed of it by every cultivator of this 
and otiier varieties of the Strawberry that I am 
acquainted with. I have grown large quantities 
of plants under glass and out of doors of many 
varieties, including those mentioned by F. M., 
during the past 35 years, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, all points being considered, 
Royal Sovereign is, in my opinion, one of the 
.best Strawberries in cultivation; and were I 
confined to four varieties I should choose Royal 
Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, Auguste Nicaise, 
and Elton Pine, the last-mentioned variety 
planted on a north border for yielding late sup- 
plies of fruit. F. M, states that " many visitors 
to a recent meeting of the R.H.S. would doubt- 
less ask themselves if there is merit in producing 
Strawberries of such enormous size," adding 
'* that the variety has nothing to recommend it 
on the score of flavour, and that the sixe and 
weight of the fruits — 2 oz. each— seemed scarcely 
desirable points in a Strawberry." My answer 
to the above is that the fruits in question bore 
evidence of high cultural skill on the part of 
the cultivator, and the fact of the individual 
fruits being double the weight of the normal size 
ones does not necessarily tend to deteriorate the 
flavour. On the contrary, I consider large fruits 
of good varieties of the Strawberry are better in 
flavour than smaller fruits of the same variety. 
And why should this not be so? The plants 
in pots are not over-cropped, the fruits being 
thinned out to a certain number, and they 
are generously and judiciously tended in the way 
of watering and feeding at the roots during the 
whole period of the plant's growth, especially 
while swelling their fruits. Small, starvecf- 
looking fruits afford evidence of faulty culture. 



Royal Sovereign Strawberry has everything to 
recommend it — productiveness, large fruits of 
good shape, and fine flavour. The varieties men- 
tioned by F. M. as greatly excelling Royal Sove- 
reign — namely, Doctor Hogg, Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Vhury, La Grosse Sucrde — are, as a 
matter of fact, very inferior to that variety in 
every respect, and, as might be expected, were 
discarded by cultivators generally after Royal 
Sovereign was introduced. One of the other 
varieties mentioned by F. M. made quite a stir 
among Strawberry-growers when it was first 
shown, on account of its large size — I refer to 
James Veitch; but to say that it is superior to 
Royal Sovereign in shape, colour, and flavour 
is a mistake : the reverse is the case. In con- 
clusion I may say that were I limited to the 
cultivation of two varieties of the Strawberry, I 
should at once select Royal Sovereign and Sir 
Joseph Paxton, for, in addition to the plants 
being good bearers, the fruits of good size, hand- 
some shape, bright colour, and fine flavour, 
are firm in texture, and stand the effects of travel 
well — a point not to be lost sight of. Your 
correspondent's remarks at p. 304 seem to sug- 
gest the erroneous idea that size in fruit is de- 
veloped at the expense of quality. This as- 
sumption is wrong. If extra size is an ad- 
mittedly good variety of fruit — whether it con- 
sists of, say, a British Queen Strawberry, Pine- 
apple, or bunch of Mtiscat Grapes — be attained 
through proper cultural skill, why should the 
flavour of the fruit be thereby impaired? In 
short, why should a fruit of normal size in 
British Queen Strawberry be superior in flavour 
to one weighing 2 oz. ? And, again, why should 
not the quality of a Queen Pineapple weighing 
7 lb., or a bunch of Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes of like weight,* consisting of large, fleshy, 
well-ripened berries, be as good — not to say 
better — as that which characterises smaller 
specimens? H. W. Ward, Lime Houses 
Rayleigh. 

Protection from Slugs.— Slugs will not 
crawl over roughly-broken bricks. I had some 
put round the roots of my Peach trees last 
year, and no slugs atUcked them. This is done 
in India to keep snakes out of houses. G, M, 
Scriven, Watchfield, Shrivenham, Berks, 

Watsonia Ardernei.— In the spring of 1905 
I obtained bulbs of this handsome plant, and 
these were potted separately into 5 and 6-inch 
pots in a mixture of equal parts peat and loam, 
with a fair admixture of sand. The pots were 
stood in a cool greenhouse upon ashes that were 
kept moistened. They flowered fairly well during 
the early part of the succeeding summer. Most 
of these bulbs were unfortunately lost, the result, 
I believe, of having been kept too dry during 
their dormant stage. Early last year four dozen 
fine bulbs were received from South Africa, and 
these were at once potted into 6-inch pots, but on 
this occasion a porous soil of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand was used. These plants were given the 
same position as the preceding batch, but they 
grew with more freedom, and developed tall, 
branching flower-spikes of pure white flowers. 
This sprmg after each bulb had successfully 
passed through the winter, they were given the 
same culture as before, but the resultant growth 
is^ deplorably weak and in no way compares 
with the robust, self-supporting growth made 
when the bulbs were first imported. The Wat- 
sonias are extremely handsome subjects, but 
their fickle nature under cultivation (depreciates 
their value as garden plants. F, W, G, 

Red Cabbage and Purple Beeoh.— Will 
some reader who has had experience with 
these two plants in the same locality state 
whether the red-coloured form is in each case 
hardier than the normal or green type, viz.. 
Red Cabbage than ordinary Cabbage, and 
Purple Beech than common Beech? Ruber. 

Gardeners Excel at Cricket.— Consider- 
able interest is taken in sport at Welbeck, espe- 
cially in cricket, and his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, K.G., in order to encourage the sport 
amongst his employes, presents a solid silver 
cup to be competed for in a three-round, annual 
contest between the employes of the various de- 
partments on his estate. This year the gardeners, 
captained by Mr. J. Gibson, beat the house de- 
partment in the final match, thus becoming 
the holders of the trophy. A. F. Gould ^ Welbeek. 
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Wistaria and Bamboos at Lathom House, 
Ormskirk. — I was surprised to see at Latbom 
House recently Wistaria sinensis in almost full 
flower. The plant is rambling over the upper 
portion of a wall above the roof of one of the 
houses 12 yards 'n length and a yard in width, 
and is planted in the west end of the glass 
house. Are there any other specimens north of 
Manchester? [Yes, many.— Ed.] My next 
surprise was a clump of Bamboos 88 
yards in circumference and about 15 feet 
in height that was planted by Mr. Ashton 10 
years ago. The late Earl of Lathom was very 
anxious to include these plants in his gardens, 
and Mr. Ashton was requested to select the 
most suitable place for them. He excavated the 
space 5 feet deep and flUed it with a suitable 
compost containing a large quantity of manure. 
Mr. Ashton supphed me with the names, as 
follow : Bambusa stricta, B. M^tak^, B. tessel- 
lata, B. viridi-glaucescens, B. nigra, B. Henonis, 
B. Quilioi, Arundinaria Veitchii, and A. Simoni. 
An orchard house 150 feet long and 8 feet wide 
was planted with cordon Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries three years ago, and there are Peach 
trees of long standing on the back wall. All 
are well furnished with fruits. Between the 
cordon trees are culinary Peas in pots. There 
were also noticed fine crops of Figs and thou- 
sands of plants of both Tree and Souvenir de 
la Malmaison Carnations. W. R, 

The Bcrbcris. — The species of Berberis are 
amongst the most beautiful of spring-flowering 
shrubs, and in their freedom of flowering and 
their graceful habit they never fail to impress 
the beholder with their worth. Few shrubs, 
when grouped together in large beds or in 
borders, afford a more pleasing and flictilresque 
eflect than the<ie. Of the many species and 
varieties worthy of notice are B. Darwinii, a 
native of Chili, and one of our most charming 
flowering shrubs. Its rich deep green, box-like 
leaves, and profusion of brilliant orange-coloured 
flowers, render it a conspicuous object in 
any collection of shrubs. B. stenophylla, a 
hybrid between B. Darwinii and B. empetri- 
folia, is characterised by its arching and grace- 
ful shoots, that are clothed with small deep 
^een leaves, and it bears a profusion of golden- 
yellow flowers. B. dulcis, or buxifolia, is of a 
rather upright habit, with solitary golden 
blossoms, suspended from unusually lon^ stalks. 
B. empetrifolia is a most desirable subject for 
a rockery, and rarely attains to a greater height 
than 2 feet. Its slender branches are clothed 
with narrow leaves, and later in the season are 
studded with yellow blossoms. F. G. Tutcher, 

The Hardiness of the Camellia.— It is a 

matter for surprise, after the experience of many 
years in various parts of the kingdom, that a sug- 
gestion should be made to test the Camellia as to 
its hardiness. At St. Leonards. The Dell, Windsor, 
Glen Eyre. Southampton and on a north border 
at Chiswick, Camellias proved themselves quite 
hardy for almost generations. The late Mrs. 
Eyre Crabbe, of Glen Eyre, where noble Camellias 
actt grown in all positions, some of which are 
Mly exposed to the sun, and others shaded 
«■> sheltered, declared they were hardier than 
th» common Laurel. She once said to me. 
*' We have often had the young shoots of 
Laurels killed by late frosts, but never those of 
Camellia, as they at least are not made till danger 
from frost is over and the old wood and leaves 
Dever sufier." Camellias came to us with the 
somewhat ignorant tradition that they were essen- 
tially greenhouse plants. Granted to have them in 
the greatest beauty they ne^ glass covering, but 
none the less those who knew the great specimens 
I have seen at Glen Eyre in March, April and 
May, for the varieties were early and late, will admit 
they were fine healthy shrubs carrying enormous 
quantities of flowers. Mr. W. Stewart, the veteran 
gardener who planted them some 45 years ago. can 
vet happily tell how he has cut flowers from them 
by the barrow load each year. A suitable soil 
consisting of a compound of loam and peat seems 
to be an essential feature to their success, and none 
but sturdy young hard-grown specimens should be 
planted. A.D. 

YouNQ Gardeners and Study.— i4. D., p. 
^05. calls attention to the general lailure of young 
Kardeners in their literary efl^orts and I agree with 
his conclusions. I recently received over fifty 
letters from journeymen gardeners, in answer to an 
advertisement, and only two expressed themseh'es 



clearly and lucidly. What chance can a man 
have in securing a situation when his written 
application cannot be easily deciphered? It is 
true that many good gardeners are indifierent at 
composition, but the importance of good penman- 
ship must be clear to all. I am of opinion that 
young gardeners do not read to the extent they 
should, for by reading one may learn spelling 
and also gain a knowledge of composition. The 
perusal of good books broadens the mind, and the 
well-read man stands a better chance of securing, 
and holding, the best position. Httd Gardentr. 

Poisonous Plants. — One hears much about 
the poisonous efiects of certain species of Primula, 
but little about the inconvenience caused to many 
people in handling certain members of the Com- 
posite family, such as Humea elegans. Doronicum, 
Chrysanthemum sinense, &c.. yet the inflamma- 
tion produced by these latter plants is quite as 
severe as that caused by, say. Primula obconica. 
Perhaps some reader will elucidate the matter for 
the benefit of those who suflier, but who do not 
fully understand the cause of the poisoning and 
how it can be guarded against or cured ? /. Gamtr, 

Carbonio Acid Qas.— I have been hoping that 
the question of carbonic acid gas supply, raised 
by me in your issue of May 4 (p. 2/7), would 
have evolved some explanations, but so far the 
only reference thereto has been the very inter- 
esting note of Mr. T. J. W^illis (see p. 804). 
Obviously, the case he quotes of a bottle con- 
taining 200 ounces = 12^ lbs. of soil at Rotham- 
sted, involves very different conditions to mine 
of a small pickle jar containing only about an 
ounce of well-washed silver sand merely thor- 
oughly wetted. Mr. Willis speaks of the forma- 
tion and exhalation of carbonic acid gas, that is 
to say, the carbon resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of the organic compounds contained in the 
bottle, and this is feasiUe enough in the case 
cited by him, assuming always, and this is 
rather a crucial point in my primary question, 
that carbonic acid gas is so generated, but in 
my case there was practically no material for 
such generation bevond the minute piece of 
Scolopendrium frond base upon which the bud 
was present, which is now filling the bottle with 
fronds. That a Fern spore should have been 
present in such a mass of surface soil is no 
wonder, the wonder to me is that a forest of 
such and other plants did not, at any rate, start 
into existence in the closed bottle. I am not 
quite clear why Mr. Willis imputes the con- 
densation of water on the sides of the bottle to 
transpiration and not to mere evaporation from 
the soil itself. The interior of my bottle is 
always wet, and would be so if merely the wet 
sand were inside it. This, however, is a minor 
point, and in any case I note with pleasure that 
even in the Rothamsted case, Mr. Willis echoes 
my query, "How is it done?** At a recent 
meeting of the Scientific Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society I exhi- 
bited the bottle and its contents, and as 
the bottle had not been sealed, but merely 
closed by means of a glass stopper sur- 
rounded by a very tightly fitting rubber ring, 
the suggestion naturally arose that it was not 
absolutely airtight, and Mr. Massee stated that 
glass was permeable by gases. How far that is 
the case I do not know, but I should imagine, 
seeing the duration of vacua in incandescent 
globes of extremely thin glass, that the pos- 
sibility of sufficient carbonic acid finding its 
way through the thick glass of a pickle jar in 
anything like adequate quantity for the results 
shown is very remote indeed. Mr. Chittenden 
has suggested peimeation through the rubber 
ring, which, however, was hardly exposed at all 
to the air, the glass stopper having a projection 
which covered the ring and rested tightly on the 
glass edge of the bottle itself. In any case, 
however, I have now sealed over the interstice 
and made the whole perfectly airtight ; at any 
rate, in the ordinary sense of the word, though, 
of course, not gastight, if Mr. Massee's remark 
implies ordinarily appreciable diffusion. The 
great question, however, of the maintenance of 
the proportion of carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere, in view of the annual locking up of car- 
bon solidified by plant action, is untouched. 
Chas. T. Drutry, V.M.H.y V.L,S. 

Swirrs Lead Arsenate as an Insect'- 
CIDE. -In the article on fruit pests of the season, 

f). 343. A Working Growir mentions the use of Swift's 
ead arsenate as an insecticide. The makers of this 



preparation advise the use of from 1 to dibs, in 
50 gallons of water. Will your correspondent 
describe at what strength he is using this prepara- 
tion with safety? With reference to the Apple 
sucker which he is hopeful of having banished 
from his trees, will he tell us as to what particular 
wash, winter or spring, he attributes his success ? 
This pest is very greatly in evidence in my garden. 
Caustic wash applied at full strength in winter 
and spring has had no appreciable efiect upon this 
enemy of Apples. R. G. 

Hardy Rhododendrons* — I read with much 
interest the paper on hardy hybrid Rhododen- 
drons in the Gardenns' Chronick for June 1. but 
I think the writer does imperfect justice to the 
capabilities of R. arboreum. He pronounces it 
*' not l^dy, except in a few favoured parts in the 
south and west." Now. as it grows freely and 
survives the hardest winters, provided it b 
sheltered from violent winds, on all parts of the 
west coast of Great Britian from Cornwall to Ross- 
shire, and in all parts of Ireland where the soil is 
not limestone. I think it would be more exact to say 
that there are districts where this beautiful tree 
cannot be grown. I wish more people could be 
convinced of the advantage of planting R. 
arboreum, R. barbatum, R. cinnabarinum. R. 
niveum. R. campy locarpum, R. Thompsoni and 
other species, instead of confining themselves to 
hybrids, which never present, to my eye, at least, 
that appearance of race and delicate harmony of 
blossom and foliage which the natural species 
possess. Castle Kennedy, near Stranraer, can 
scarcely be pronounced an exceptionally favoured 
spot in the matter of climate, for the grounds lie 
fully exposed to the sweep of west and north-west 
winds across a wide sheet of water ; but there are 
hundreds of plants of R. arboreum there, some of 
them 20 feet high, which, although often seared on 
the windward side, w ere abundantly furnished with 
flowers this past spring, and after the most trying 
winter expenenced since 1894-5. Htrbitt Maxwell, 
Moureiih, 

Cutting Asparagus. — Many gardeners con- 
tinue cutting the finer growths of their Asparagus 
almost as long as there are any, leaving only the 
very smallest heads. This treatment must neces- 
sarily result in weak crowns. I cut all large and 
small shoots until about the second week in June, 
when I leave one or two strong shoots to any 
crowns that appear to have been hard cut, and 
after the longest day (June 21) none is cut. Three 
of our beds are about 40 years old, and 1 am 
cutting better heads probably than when I 
took charge of these gardens 13 years ago. Of 
course, the above date to cease cutting would 
not be suitable for all localities, but strong 
growths must be encouraged in order to induce 
strong crowns. F. B. 

Hydrangeas in Tubs for Garden Dboo- 
RATION. — In the milder parts of the country all 
varieties of the Hydrangea form beautiful objects 
on the lawn when planted in small groups, or as 
solitary specimens and background plants in 
flower borders. In other parts, where the winters 
are often too cold, the plants have to be treated to 
glass protection throughout the winter, being stood 
in frames or pits, or, failing these, in some warm 
aspect to make their growth and ripen their shoots 
thoroughly, otherwise flowering is not satisfactory. 
If it is decided to form large specimens (they may 
be grown to 12-15 feet in circumference) to grow 
in tubs, vases. &c. Plants three to four years old, 
which have never been forced in heat, should be 
planted in late spring in a warm aspect, together 
with a considerable ouantity of loam, rough peat, 
and leaf mould mixed with the staple, and at a 
distance of 3 feet apart, affording them water in 
abundance in dry weather, and an occasional dose 
of manure water — preferably that from the cow- 
stalls. In the autumn these plants should be dug 
up carefully, the leaves, with the exception ol 
the four around the buds, stripped off, and the 
bulbs laid*in in a light frost-proof glasshouse. 
In the following spring these plants, when danger 
from hard frosts has passed, should be planted out 
as before, allowing a little more space between 
them, and the same sort of treatment afforded. 
Under three years of this kind of treatment the 
plants will have reached a size that will fit them 
for vases. &c. When once the flowering habit 
has been obtained it is an easy matter, with annual 
top-dressings with loam and manure, to keep them 
in health and floriferousness for many years, with 
an occasional thinning of the growths. F. M. 
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BBinSH GABDENEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

May 29. — ^The third annual general meeting of 
this association was held on this date in the 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., under the presidency 
of the chairman of the association, Mr. W. H. 
Divers. There was present a company of about 
80 members. The original intention to hold a 
conference at the close of the ordinary business 
was abandoned, the whole of the time being 
taken up by discussion. The annual report 
was presented, of which we extract the fol- 
lowing: — 

'* During the past year the association has 
made steady progress in almost every direction. 
It has about 1,100 members, a capital of nearly 
£300, and an established Journal of its own. 

At the same time the executive council would 
be glad if the gardeners of the United Kingdom 
could be brought to realise without delay the 
desirability of joining an association that has 
been established solely in their interests. 

The executive council wishes to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that journeymen 
and apprentices over 15, and under 20 years of 
age, may now join the association on the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

(i.) That they have had at least one year's 
practical experience in some recognised branch 
of gardening at the time of application. 

(ii.) That such application be accompanied by 
a testimonial as to ability and character from 
a horticulturist recognised by the British 
Gardeners' Association. 

(iii.) That a registration fee of Is. 6d. be 
paid, and an annual subscription of Is., until 
such junior members become fully qualified 
members in accordance with rules 2St and 26. 

(iv.) Junior members may attend all open 
meetings of the association, but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

The executive council recognise the desira- 
bility of instituting some commendable form of 
examination by which not only the professional 
experience and ability, but also the general 
education of the younger gardeners who wish 
to join the association will be tested. 

The executive council has rejected several 
applications for membership from men who 
were obviously unqualified. By this means the 
association is being gradually built up into a 
body of competent gardeners. 

The association has every reason to congratu- 
late itself on the fact that at least one important 
public body — the Cardiff City Council — has 
recognised the value of having qualified gar- 
deners in its parks and gardens, and that 
possession of the certificate of the association 
IS regarded as a proof of professional training. 

The executive council have considered the 
question of having a paid secretary, and will 
be prepared to recommend the appointment 
when the funds of the association permit. 

The attention of the members is called tb the 
first number of the Journal. For the present, at 
least, this is to be a quarterly publication. In 
the future, however, hopes are entertained that 
the resources of the association will be sufficient 
to warrant the regular publication of a monthly 
journal." 

Mr. Divers, referring to the report, considered 
it generally encouraging, there being nearly 
1,100 members. The question of a special certi- 
ficate was deferred for the present, but it was 
occupying the attention of the executive council, 
and they hoped to procure a suitable design in 
the near future. He complimented the members 
on the appearance of the first number of their 
Journal^ and he believed it to be a medium 
capable of doing much good for the cause. It 
was a band that would further unite the mem- 
bers, afford them a means of expressing their 
views on the policy of the association, enable 
them to ventilate their grievances, and he hoped 
it would not only voice their complaints, but also 
their expressions of loyalty to employers who 
were honest in the treatment of their employes. 
The report, together with the financial state- 
ment, which showed the society's assets to be 
£313 6s. 7d., and no liabilities, were adopted. 

The action of the executive council in 
appointing a president without consulting the 
members was challenged. The secretary pointed 
out that under the rules power is granted the 



council to carry out anything that is for the 
good of the association and not contrary to the 
rules. On a motion being presented to test the 
feeling of the meeting in this matter, only the 
proposer and seconder voted, and the matter was 
dropped. 

Mr. E. F. Hawes, the treasurer, appealed for 
help to defray the expenses of the Journal, and 
he urged the present members to induce others 
to join the movement. The financial position 
was good, and next year he hoped it will be 
better. 

Mr. W. Watson ur^ed a more progressive 
policy for the association. There were plenty 
of gardeners' grievances needing redress, and 1^ 
would like to see the sword drawn on their 
behalf. The society had done little for gar- 
deners in the three years of its existence, and 
he was afraid it was because there were timi'd 
persons connected with the association. To 
such he would say, sever your connection with 
us. The progressive section might be com- 
pelled to start afresh if nothing was to be done 
to remedy grievances. 

Mr. Purdham declared that the association 
was drifting away from the objects for which it 
was inaugurated, and that its present policy was 
not nearly strong enough on the side of the 
worker. Nursery employes in a district of 
North London are enquiring how to form an 
association. They would not join the British 
Gardeners' Association because its policy is not 
sufficiently progressive. 

The secretary (Mr. Weathers) replied that at 
the instigation of those same men a meeting was 
inaugurated by him, and advertised to take 
place. It was not attended, and the presence 
of a deputy to record their names was a suffix 
cient deterrent to prevent them attending. 

At this stage it was decided to postpone the 
holding of a conference, and to utilise all the 
remaining time in discussion. 

Mr. W. Watson next proposed the appoint- 
ment of a paid secretary who would devote all 
his time to the affairs of the association. They 
were in a position to do this, as they had a 
balance of over £300 in hand, and his advice 
was spend as you go on, and money would 
follow as the result of the secretary's work and 
influence. It is impossible for the present secre- 
tary to do the work properly and thoroughly. 
His proposal was: This meeting instructs the 
executive council to proceed at once to appoint 
a paid secretary. Mr. Lyne seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Pearson thereupon advised the meeting to 
leave this matter for the consideration of the 
executive council, who were just as anxious as 
the members then assembled to take this step 
when circumstances were sufficiently favourable. 

As an amendment it was proposed that the 
council be asked to again consider the question 
of a paid secretsiry. This amendment was 
carried by a majority of four votes. 

Mr. Weathers was again appointed hon. secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hawes was reelected hon. 
treasurer. 

The gentlemen nominated for the executive 
council were elected, including Mr. Watson, 
Kew, and Mr. Lewis Castle was afterwards 
elected by the meeting to fill a vacancy. 



BATH AND WEST AND SOUTHEBN 

COUNTIES. 

June 5, 6, 7, 8, & 10.— This society's agricul- 
tural exhibition at Newport surpasses any of the 
previous shows held under its auspices. 

Viscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport 
(gr. Mr. Bone), shows a group of well-grown 
stove and greenhouse plants, conspicuous sub- 
jects being Caladiums in variety. Palms, Acaly- 
pha hispida, Clerodendron fallax, C. Thomsonae, 
Carnations, Lilium longiflorum, &c. 

Messrs. J. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, have 
a group of stove plants. Orchids, and Hippeas- 
trums, the Hippeastrums being remarkably 
vigorous in growth. 

Messrs. George Paul & Son, Cheshunt, have 
a fine display of Roses, including such beautiful 
varieties as Lady Gay, Snowstorm (a new white 
polyantha variety), David Harum, and Rosa- 
lind. 

Pelargoniums in their various sections, to- 
gether with hybrid Oriental Poppies, Solanum 
Wendlandi, and cut herbaceous flowers have 
been sent from Exmouth by Mr. W. Godfrey. 

Messrs. Cripps, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 



have groups of well-coloured Japanese Maples 
and other foliage shrubs, interspersed with 
climbing varieties of Roses. 

Messrs. Heath k Son, Cheltenham, send 
Pelargoniums, Gloxinias, Orchids, and Carna- 
tions. 

Messrs. J. Garaway k Co., Bristol, stage 
Roses, Lily-of-the-Valley, Schizantbus, &c. 

Messrs. R. Veitch k Son, Exeter, axe show- 
ing a collection of shrubs, Alpine, herbaceous, 
and greenhouae plants^ incliiding Rehmannia 
angulata. Primula japonica, Hydrangeas, Lupins, 
Kalanchoe x kewensis, Gerbera Jamesoni^ 
Kalmia latifolia, Enkianthus campanulatus, In- 
carvillea Delavayi, Cytisus purpureus, &c. 

A superb collection of Rhododendrons is seen 
from the nursexy of Messrs. John Waterer k 
Sons, Bagshot, Surrey. The collection includes 
such standard varieties as Pink Pearl, Baron 
Schrdder, Lady Eleanor Cathcart, Marquis of 
Waterford, F. B. Hayes, and B. W. Currie. 

Messrs. Cooling k Sons, Bath, have a fine 
mixed collection of flowers, which includes many 
Roses and Carnations. Among the Roses are 
choice examples of Philadelphia Rambler, Lady 
Gay, Blush Rambler, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and 
Austrian Copper. The group also contains 
hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, tricoloured 
Geraniums, and the blue double-flowered Lobelia 
Kathleen Mallard. 

Tuberous Begonias, both single and double- 
flowered, are well shown by Messrs. Blackmork 
& Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Mr. Cedars, the Hardy Plant Nursery, Wells, 
has staged a group of Clematis. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush k Sons, Highgate, have 
a well-arranged collection of Roses, Carnations, 
Ericas, Richardia Elliotiana, Palms, &c. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Colchester, show 
Spirseas Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom, 
Eremurus, Ostrowskia magnifica. Poppies, 
Lilies, Pyrethrums, and numerous other hardy 
plants. 

Mr. Walters, Nurseryman, Bath, exhibits 
Roses, Clematis, perennial plants, and a pretty 
rose-coloured Mesembryanthemum with flowers 
2| inches across. 

Mr. W. Treseder, The Nurseries, Cardiff, ex- 
hibits a collection of well-grown Conifers, Roses, 
&c. 

Mrs. Williams, Bryn Glas (gr. Mr. J. Duff), 
has a group of well-grown herbaceous Cal- 
ceolarias. 

The Forestry exhibits comprise examples of 
pruning, showing good and bad methods, and 
the results ; injuries caused by insects, fungus 
diseases, and wind and snow ; sections of timber ; 
photographs of forest and nursery planting; 
large trees, &c., creosoted wood, gates, fences, 
posts ; seedling trees in various stages of growth, 
cut specimens of Conifers, rough and polished 
sections of timber, and many other things. 



MANOHESTEE AND NOETH OF 
ENQLAND OECHID. 

May 16. — Committee present: E. Ashworth, 
Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. Sander, Ashton, 
Parker, Cypher, Stevens, Thompson, Thorp, P. 
Smith, H. H. Smith, Ward, Warburton, Cowan, 
Walmsley Duckworth, Williamson Rogers, Up- 
john, and Weathers (hon. sec). 

This occasion was the annual general meet- 
ing of the society, and the report of the past 
year's proceedings showed the society to be in 
a good position. The honours of the session 
went to W. Thompson, Esq., of Stone, who 
gained the " Sander Cup *' for the greatest num- 
ber of points for the year. In the coming ses- 
sion, 1907-1908, trophies are to be competed for, 
viz. : — ^W. Thompson, Esq., offers a Cup, value 
£15, for the highest points gained during the 
session ; also a Cup, value £5, for the second 
highest, wiUi money prizes for the growers. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons (who generously con- 
tributed last year's "Cup") offer a "Sander 
Cup " for Cypripediums, under certain easy con- 
ditions. Messrs. H. Low k Co. also offer a 
" Cup " for Lalias and Cattleyas (hybrids ex- 
cluded). 

The society is growing rapidly, and there is 
a great amount of enthusiasm anoongst the mem- 
bers. 

H. Whateley, Esq., Kenilworth, exhibited a 
few good varieties of Odontoglossum crispum, 
one of which, Odontoglossum crispum var. 
" Kenilworth Beauty," received an Award of 
Merit. 
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Mr. J. RofasoN, Altrincham, exhibited a num- 
ber of good [Plants. A First-Class Certificate was 
awarded to Cattleya x Thayeriana var. alba in 
this group : the plant is a hybrid between C. 
X intermedia var. alba x Cattleya Schrodersa 
var. alba. Odontoglossum crispum var. '* Queen 
of Spain " was given an Award of Merit. 

A similar award was also given to Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium var. Robsoniae and to 
Odontoglossum x Rolfeae x O. crispum var. 
Grairieanum in Mrs. Robson's collection. 

Mr. W, Shackleton, Bradford, exhibited a 
good form 6f Cypripedium niveum, the plant 
receiving an Award of Merit. 

Mr. John Stott, Radcliffe, sent a good plant 
of Calanthe veratrifolia. 

£. RoGERSbN, Esq., Manchester, was granted 
an Award of Merit for Odontoglossum crispum 
var. Rogersonae, and a similar distinction was 
given to his Odontoglossum x fascinator var. 

R. L. Overton, Esq., Neston, exhibited two 
good forms of Laelia purpurata. 

Messrs. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, gained 
an Award of Merit for Cattleya Skinneri var. 
Fairy Queen, a beautiful pale form of the t3rpe. 

W. Bolton, Esq., Warrington, staged a 
choice group of plants, for which a Silver 
Medal was awarded. A very beautful variety of 
Odontoglossum x loochristiense, called £ol- 
toni, in this exhibit, received an Award of Merit. 

Messrs. Low & Co. were given Awards of 
Merit for Laelio-Cattleya x Dominiana, Low's 
var., and for Cattleya x Parthenia var. Prince 
of Wales. P. W. 
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8iA Dietrich Brandis. — The death of this 
distinguished scientist is announced, at Bonn. He 
was a son of Dr. C. A. Brandis, Professor of 
Philosophy at' Bonn University, and was born in 
1824. He received his education at the Universities 
of Copenhagen. Gottingen, and Bonn. In 1856 
he was appointed Superintendent of Forests in 
Pegu ; and he was Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Indian Government from 1864 to 1883. 
From 1887 to 1896 Mr. Brandis was closely as- 
sociated with the forestry course in connection 
with Cooper's Hill. He was knighted in 1887. 

F. Q. Lane. — We learn with much regret of 
the death on the 2nd inst. of Mr. Frederick 
Quincey Lane, head of the firm of Messrs. H. ' 
Lane and Son, of the Nurseries, Berkhampstead. 
Mr. Lane, who was a genial and much-respected 
member of the trade, was a son of the late Mr. 
John Edward Lane, who died in Tuly, 1889, at 
the advanced age of 82 years, and grandson of 
the Mr. Henry Lane who founded the business, 
retired into private life about 1853, and died in 
July, 1865, at the ripe age of 88 years. Mr. 
Lane*s brothers pre-deceased him, but he leaves 
some sons to carry on the nursery business, 
which for many years was specially famed for 
the high cultivation of Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Muscat Grapes, and fruit trees. 



EHQUIBIES OND REPLIES. 

Mice Attacking Lilies. — Can any reader say 
what is the best course of action to pursue ? We 
have 15 to 20 kinds of Lilies growing in a wood, 
and field mice are destroying them at their flower- 
ing period 'entirely. They*climb up the stalk, eat 
all the leaves, and bite off the shoot. Is it a com- 
mon d65e? B. L. 



AH8WERS TO C0RRE8P0HDEHT8. 

Associate of the Royal Horticultural 
Society : A. E. J. Apply to the secretary, 
Rev.* W. Wilks, Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 

Calceolarias Malformed : E. P. D. (Sr^ Sons. 
The flowers exhibit peloria ; it is a common 
occurrence for these flowers to assume such 
abnormal forms. 

Caterpillars Attacking Lime-trees : /. R. 
The leaves are attacked by the caterpillars of 
the "winter moth," Cheimatobia brumata. 
Your trees are of such a size probably as to 
render hand-picking impracticable, in which 



case the only remedy you can adopt is spraying 
with some poisonous wash ; the best is 
acetate of lead, 2} ozs. ; arsenate of soda, 1 oz.. 
thoroughly dissolved and mixed in 10 gallons of 
water. Spray the trees next spring with the 
same mixture soon after the buds have opened, 
but if the trees are too large for effectual spray- 
ing, place earlv in October grease bands around 
the stems of the trees as is done in the case of 
Apple trees. 

Climbing Roses : /. H. Harm does not always 
result from the use of galvanised wires, if the 
shoots are not tied too tightly to them. 

Cucumbers Failing : F. H. The injury has been 
caused by an excess of water in the soil, aided, 
probably, bv overfeeding with artificial fer- 
tilisers. There is no disease present due to 
fungi or insects. 

Dutch Garden : M, L. We know of no special 
work on this subject, but you will find all the 
general principles regulating the construction of 
such a garden in The Art and Craft of Garden 
Making, by Thomas Mawson, price 86s. ; a less 
voluminous work is The Booh of Garden DesigHt 
by Charles Thonger, price 2s. 9d. Both works 
can be obtained from our publishing depart- 
ment. 

Gooseberry Plants Failing : Temple Hill. There 
is no fungus disease present ; the cuttings was 
formed nrom wood that was too old for this 
purpose, and few if any roots have formed in 
consequence. 

Grapes Spotted: A. E. P. The berries are 
affected with the spot disease. See answer to 
H. C. in our last issue. 

Grubs Devouring Plants; W, R. P. The in- 
sects attacking your plants are specimens of the 
flattened snake millipede or *' Galley worm." 
Polydesmus complanatus. They are very de- 
structive pests and very difficult to destroy. 
Insecticides have not much effect upon them, 
but you might try watering the soil freely with 
a strong solution of nitrate of soda, or common 
salt. They can be trapped by burying small 
slices of Turnip, Mangel-wurzel, Potato, &c., 
just below the surface of the soil. A more 
certain method of destruction is to dress the 
land with gas lime and then to allow it to remain 
fallow for a period. 

Insect: E. B. The insect you send is by no 
means uncommon, and is a specimen of one of 
the Longicom beetles, Clytus species. This 
beautifully-marked insect is often found on 
flowers, particularly members of the Umbel- 
liferx. The grub lives in the wood of posts, 
palings, &e. 

Lean-to Fernery : HodshiU. The best arrange- 
ment possible in the circumstances would be to 
prepare a ground plan, showing an irregular 
pathway through the house in conjunction with 
bays ot an informal character on each side. 
The pathway could terminate at 3 feet from the 
end farthest removed from the door or any con- 
venient distance that may be desired. By 
adopting such bays or recesses a very consider- 
able frontal surface would be available for 
planting, and in the lower ledges or pockets 
many of the small-growing species could be 
accommodated, while reserving the summit 
and the prominences formed by the bays for 
plants of larger growth. This arrangement if 
carried out in detail would necessitate the form- 
ing of a considerable number of pockets for the 
plants, as the sides or front portion would not 
be suitable for plants of the larger growing 
species By so arranging two bays or recesses 
at the back portion, that the pathway will pene- 
trate towards the wall, all the plants will be 
well under the control of the cultivator. We 
do not know whether you have decided upon the 
species you intend to cultivate, but upon this 
decision must depend to a large extent the size 
of the necessary pockets. In any case it is 
important that all pockets intended for plants 
should be charged with soil to their very base, 
otherwise the water might pass away without 
benefit to the plants. By arranging pockets 
with the stones, in place of using pots, the pockets 
could be filled with suitable soil as in potting, 
but it may be necess'iry to fix the stones to- 
gether with cement to ensure stability. You could 
so arrange the larger pockets that they would 
constitute receivers for large pots, the latter to 
be quite hidden from view. Such arrangement 
would have its advantages when potting time 



ca m e round, and in that way any plant could be 
attended to at any time. Success may be ob- 
tained, however, from the planting-out method 
if this be rightly carried out. You do not say 
what kind of stone you propose using, but we 
suggest "tufa" unless you can get some 
weathered limestone in your own district. 

Lilac Leaves Injured: C. E. No fungus is 
present ; the injury has been caused by frost. 

Melon Plant Injured : T. Af . The brown spot- 
ting has been caused by scorching. Admit 
more air to the structure in which the plants are 
growing and keep the atmosphere rather less 
moist. 

Names of Fruits : A. E. G. Photinia japonica : 
the Loquat or Japanese Quince. 

Names of Plants : R. 0. Y, 1, Odontoglossum 
Wallisii ; 2, O. blandum ; 8, Oncidium macu- 
latum ; 4, Ada aurantiaca ; 5, Codia Bau- 
eriana ; 6, Brassta maculata. — £. 1, Heuchera 
sanguinea ; 2, Anchusa italica ; 3, Allium nea* 
politanum : 6, Spiraea Anthony AVaterer ; 6, 
probably Metrosideros floribunda — send when 
in flower ; 6, Allium neapolitanum. — Wolf, 1. 
Spiraea conf osa ; 2, Olearia Haastii ; 8, Taxus 
baccata (Yew) . — F. R. 1, Pemettya mucronata ; 
2, Saxifraga umbrosa serratifolia ; 8, Anten- 
naria tomentosa; 4, Aubrietia Campbelli; 5, 
Scilla peruviana ; 6, Begonia semperflorens 
gigantea. — H. S* Co. Alyssum (Koniga) man- 
timum. — G.S.J. Odontoglossum triumphans 
and Odontoglossum crispum. The " Tea tree " 
Lycium chinense. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of Roses. — E. C. C. D. Saxi- 
fraga granulata, double-flowered variety. — 

C. W. Cytisus racemosus. — C. E. F. Aendes 
falcatum. — B, P. t, Berberis stenopbylla ; 2. 
Spiraea confusa ; 3, Spiraea ariaefolia. — F. E. A. 

1, Cotoneaster frigida : 2, Ulmus campestris 
var. viminalis ; 8, Cydonia (Mespilus) vulgaris; 
4, Weigela rosea.— C. P. Lepidium Smithii. — 
A. B. 1, Iris germanica ; 2, Scilla peruviana : 
8, Asphodelus ramosus ; 4, Phlox canadensis ; 
6, Veronica spicata ; 6, Saxifraga hypnoides. — 

D. R. 1, Scilla peruviana: 2, Veronica gentia- 
noides. — Af, 1, Eriobotrya japonica ; 2, Anthe- 
ricum liliastrum; 3, Jasminum revolutum; 4, 
next week ; 5, Asphodelus ramosus ; 6. Weigela 
hortensis rosea. — /. C B. *• Schinus Molle 
(Pepper-tree). — Z. Y. X. 1, Akebia quinata ; 

2, Maurandya Barclayana ; 8. Spiraea callosa ; 
4, Euphorbia Lathyris.— /. 5. A. Pteris longi- 
folia; B, Adiantnmconcinnum. — Freuo. land 2, 
Cystopteris bulbifera ; 8, Polypodium vulgare 
cambricum ; 4, Lastrea spinulosa ; 5, Cysto- 
pteris montana ; 6. C. fragilis. It is very difficult 
to name dried barren fronds of Ferns. Fresh 
fronds, both barren and fertile, should be sent 
whenever possible.— <^. E. A. 1, Saxifraga 
pyramidalis ; 2, S. hypnoides. — F. G. C. Prunus 
(Cerasus) pseudo-Cerasus fiore pleno (double- 
flowered Cherry). — L. S-Son. We cannot under- 
take to name varieties of Spanish Iris with cer- 
tainty. The one you send may be Avalanche. 

Peach Leaves Injured : /. S. The brown 
markings are caused by the shot-hole fungus 
— Cercospora circumscissa. Bum all the fallen 
leaves and spray the trees with ammoniacal 
solution of copper carbonate at intervals. 

Peach Mildew : H. IV. The fruits are attacked 
by a fungus — Oidium leucoconium. . Syringe 
the trees with a rose-red solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. 

Pelargoniums : /. Mc. The plants have 
received some check. They will probably 
grow out of this condition later. 

Yellow Wallflower: A. S. All the varieties 
of Wallflowers are fragrant; apply to a nur- 
sery firm who makes a speciality of these 
flowers. 

Worms on Strawberry Leaves : B. H. M. 
The thread-like worms are a species of 
Gordius, a genus of Annelida. Their common 
name is hair eel. 

Communications Received. — F. H — E. B.— C. J.— E.— 
J. R.— W. R. P.-J. A. W.—J. F.— J. F. S.— A. R.-J. J. F. 
-G. J. Ingram— H. M. Vcitch— W. Bull & Sons— R. D. N, 
—J. W. & Sons, Ltd.— Roy. BoUnic Soc.-F. S.— A. D.— 

F. M.— A. & B., Ltd.-J. D. G.— W. E. B.-R. H. C- 
I. L. R.— H. C— R. T. H.— J. Collingridge— J. A. A.— 
W. A. C.-F. W. J.-G. T.— F. J. H.— H. A. W.—J. P.— 

G. S. S.— W. H. D.— A. D.-A. Worsley— F. M. W.— 
A. J. H.-H. S.— W. W.— H. J. C.-^. F. & Co.-S. \V. F. 
-O. Thomas-R. L. C.-J. M.— H. G.— W. H. D.- 
H. J. W.-F. J.-T. B. D.— A. B.— P. B,-J. D. H.- 
F. E. S.-W. T.-S. P.— E. D. L.-B. L.— T. Smith- 
Sir E. L.— G. W.-C. B. L. S. 
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THE COUNTRY GARDEN- 

THE massing of tender plants into small 
and formal beds is falling more and 
more into disfavour. As patches of 
colour, we are bound to say such beds 
were well and good; but, fortunately, mere 
masses of bright colour arranged in heart, 
crescent, lozenge, or other forms are failing 
to satisfy those who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in their flowers to require of them more 
than that they should supply mere displays 
of colour. 

The beds are there; they must be filled. 
The orthodox bedding plants fill them with 
as brilliant a display as anything would pro- 
duce. There is no gainsaying the first and 
second of these statements — the beds exist in 
most gardens, and they need filling ; from the 
last, however, I dissent. 

The gist of the matter is to find a treat- 
ment that shall make a practical and effec- 
tive alternative to the old one, and I never 
saw the puzzle better solved than in an old 
country garden where the parterre — which 
dates from a singularly uninteresting 
period in the history of English garden- 
ing — was transformed into a particularly 



beautiful Rose garden. For the larger and 
bolder beds it became necessary, or, at any 
rate, advisable, to run two or even three of 
the small conventional beds into one. Thus, 
at the corners, two small circles and one 
square were at each corner transformed into 
a simple effective bed that I can best describe 
as of kidney shape. There is a good deal to 
be said for this particular shape; if large 
enough, it is never assertive nor aggressive. 
It goes without saying that an alteration 
such as I am suggesting reduces the grass 
area to a certain extent, for I am speaking 
of beds cut in grass; but that is not neces- 
sarily to be regretted, especially as the whole 
character of the position changes with the 
use of Roses in the place of bedding material. 

I have chosen this subject for the present 
article for two reasons. First, because if 
any such change is eventually to be made, 
the various considerations as to the position, 
size, shape of beds, &c. — so far as these have 
to be determined in relation to background 
and general setting — will be made far more 
easily and effectually in the mind, when the 
background and setting are clothed in their 
summer foliage, and the surrounding beds 
have their plants at their summer heights. 
We cannot afford to leave out considerations 
such as these when contemplating altera- 
tions — the surroundings of a position count 
for much. Secondly, I have chosen this sub- 
ject because, if the Rose bushes are desired, 
we have in the immediate future the most fav- 
ourable time for budding, or, if we desire 
specimens on their own roots, then for rooting 
cuttings. I know many never think of put- 
ling in cuttings until October, but I often 
find these early specimens root very quickly, 
and practically six months is thus saved, be- 
cause cuttings put in during the late autumn 
frequently do not root until spring. 

Strenuous efforts should be made to pro- 
long the flowering season of the rock garden 
as long as possible. There is no other djeco- 
rative feature that is so telling as this. It 
goes far to break the monotony of beds and 
borders. It is distinct, and it gives charac- 
ter. Too often the display is practically over 
when the Aubrietia, the Saxifragas, Alyssums 
and other brilliant spring-flowering plants 
have ceased to flower. We ought, as a matter 
of fact, to pay especial attention to planting 
sufficient subjects to make a really decorative 
effect in late July and throughout August. 
For glowing radiant colour I know nothing 
that I can recommend with greater confi- 
dence than Potentilla nepalensis. It is a host 
in itself; and, if I may say so, furnishes a 
wider space by far than it covers. P. alpestris, 
with yellow flowers, is valuable, and so also 
is P. nitida grandi flora, with rose-pink blos- 
soms. Indeed, many of the rock-loving Poten- 
tillas may be made a distinct feature late in 
the summer. 

For this same late season Prunella Webb- 
iana grandi flora is remarkably showy, and 
intense in colouring, and it is wonderful how 
effective is even a small patch of colour that 
is vivid and brilliant over and above the majo- 
rity of flowering plants in proximity to it. 
The late-flowering Gentians have this same 
excellent quality, that of possessing colours 
that remain effective for a very considerable 
distance. G. arvernensis, G. purpurea, and 
G. septemfida are all choice and beauti- 
ful subjects. I may add that all the plants 



I have mentioned flower simultaneously. I 
keep a notebook to jot down the flowering 
time of plants. My notes for all these are 
dated August 3rd, and at that time most of 
them are at the height of their flowering, 
sc that they, when used in conjunction, really 
make the rock garden almost as showy and 
effective as during the spring-time. Practical 
Gardener, 



BOTANICAL WORKS OF THE 
LATE DR. MASTERS. 

Dr. Masters was a prolific writer hi many 
branches of botany, beginning, like most of us, 
with the British Flora. The earliest article of 
which we find a record is "On the Arrangement 
of the Air-cells in Aquatic Plants," in T/ie Ash' 
molean Society^s Proceedings, 1853, vol. iii., pp. 
16-19. This we have not »een, but it was fol- 
lowed by a note on Kentish plants (Phytologist, 
1855, vol. i., p. 189), in which the following 
characteristic sentence relating to plant-life, 
occurs: — "Those who attach so much import- 
ance to the physical state oi the soil, as deter- 
mining the growth of certain plants, will per- 
haps explain how it is that the Sutice Limo- 
nium grows so abundantly in two soils of such 
opposite degrees of consistency as the chalk in 
the cliffs about Dover and elsewhere, and the 
soft mud in which it thrives at Whitstable." 

On leaving King's College, Dr. Masters went 
to Oxford in the capacity of Sub-Curator of the 
Fielding Herbarium, and during his residence 
in that city he actively investigated the flora of 
the neighbourhood, and drew up an analytical 
sketch, which was pubUshed by the Ashmolean 
Society in 1857. Although only filling an octavo 
sheet, this little essay was well received, and 
three pages were devoted to a notice of it in the 
Phytologist, 1857, vol. ii., p. 112. It is an epi- 
tome of interesting facts, and a note on Ophrys 
apifera merits reproduction here, although not 
innnediately connected with the flora of Oxford- 
shire. It runs : — " Writing to my father on the 
subject of the Bee Orchis, G. Chichester Oxen- 
den, Esq., of Broome Park, Kent, remarks : 
* For forty years of my life a certain field on this 
estate was under the plough ; after this it was 
laid down for grass ; and the third year after 
it was thus laid down, there appeared in it at 
least a hundred Bee Orchises, more, in fact, than 
existed in a circuit of five miles round.' " 

This was xegarded as very extraordinary 
in those days, and difficult of explanation, but it 
is now known that seedling Orchids are by no 
means rare some seasons, and it may be assumed 
that the very small seed of the Bee Orchis was 
sown with the grass seed. 

Dr. Masters had many special studies : among 
the earliest was vegetable teratology, and we 
find a contribution of his to this subject in the 
same volume of the Phytologist, This was suc- 
ceeded by numerous articles on the same sub- 
ject in various publications, and culminated in 
the appearance of his book, entitled Vegetable 
Teratology t in 1869. The continuation of the 
title, "An Account of the Principal Deviations 
from the Usual Construction of Plants," affords 
an idea of the nature of its contents. As a con- 
temporary reviewer stated, it is a collection of 
facts rather than a statement of theories, differ- 
ing in this respect from Moquin-Tandon's Eli- 
ments de la Tkratologie Vigitale, 1841, and 
Kirschlcger's Essai Historique de la Thatologie 
Vigitale, 1845. It was the first work of its kind, 
and it met with universal acceptance, and it is 
still unsuperseded in the English language ^ It 
was soon out of print, the author's calls in 
other directions preventing him from preparing 
another edition ; but a German translation, with 
numerous additions and corrections by the 
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author, appealed in 168S. In following up the 
teiatologicBl work of Masters, w« have got in 
advance of the march of events, and must now 
go back a little. His illustiious predecessor, as 
chief Editor of the Gardcntrs' ChranitU, John 
Lindley, died Novembei 1, 1865, and Masters 
was at once appointed, one of his fiist duties 
being to write an account of his departed friend. 
We have only to turn to the pages of the 
ChronUlt immediately following the event, to 
l«ain how fully and aympatbelically he executed 
this sorrowful task. Then take succeeding lead- 
iDg articles, and we cannot but be impressed 
with the ability, sincerity, versatility, and open- 
mindedoess of the writer. The following year, 
1&6S, saw the great international exhibition ; a 
great historical event in horticulture, which has 
not been surpassed in this country up to the 
present day. The amount of work, c^ligatoiy 
and voluntary. Masters accomplished in connec- 
tion with the Botanical Conference and the Show 
is perhaps better known by the writer and Dr. 
Ed, Goeze, who assisted him in some of the 
literary and linguistic details, than by any other 
persons now living. It was almost night and 
day, and Sunday, too. It was he who edited 
the voluminous Report of the Proceedings, 
though bis name does not appear on the title- 
page. 

As the visitors' book shows. Masters worked 
two or three days a week in the Kew Herbarium 
as early as 1865, when be was engaged describ- 
ing the Malcaces, Steiculiacece and the Tiliacece 
(or Oliver's Flora ef Trofical Africa, the first 
volume of which was completed in 1868. He 
also worked out the Samydacece, Loasacete, 
Turneracea and the Passifloracese for the 
second volume of the same work, which was 
published in 1871 ; and h« subsequently elabo- 
rated practically the same natural orders for 
Hooker's Flora of Briliih India, with the addi- 
tion of Dm 01acaoe«. 

(To b( COrttinuti.) 



ORCHID HOTES *HD GLE1NIN68. 

ARPOPHYLLUM GIGANTEUM. 

A fine inflorescence of this old Orchid, which 
in the days when priies were given for 12 or 20 
large apecimen Orchids, often supplied one of 
the most beautifnl plants in a collection, is sent 
by Mr. H. Haddon (gr. to J. J. Neale, Esq., 
Lynwood, Penarth), whose accompanying letter 
is worth quoting, as it eiplains the reason why 
this species often fails to flower in gardens. Mr. 
Haddon says : " The plant has been here for 
many years, but it never flowered until now. 
Last year I removed it to an un&hadcd corner of 
the cool-house, and it made fine pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves, and this year it produced four fine 
spikes similar to the one I send, and they have 
been in flower a long time." 

The plant is a very robust grower, and will 
keep in good condition eiven in an atmosphere 
which is too warm and "close" to admit of its 
blooming. A good light and well -ventilated 
situation, however, are necessary to the produc- 
tion of the flowers. It is a native of Mexico and 
Guatemala, and was first introduced to the Chis. 
wick Gardens of the Horticultural Society 
through Hariweg, in 1839. It is recorded that 
from October to March the plants in theii native 
habitat are occasionally exposed to violent 
storms, during which the force of the wind is so 
great that a man can only with difSculty keep 
on his feet. The flower- spikes are produced 
from the tops of the pseudo-bulbs, are 10 inches 
or so in height, and bear densely-set purple and 
rose-coloured flowers, arranged in erect cylindri- 
cal racemes. 

NEW SPECIES IN KEW BULLETIN. 
The last issue of theATnv Bullitin contains the 
following " Decade of New Orchids," described 
by Mr. K. A. RoUe. 
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Bulbophyllum dichromum. — ^Allied to B. fusco- 
porpureum Wight. Flowers in a loose raceme of 
about 12. Colour bright yellow, with purple lip. 
An introduction by Messrs. Sander and Sons. 
Flowered at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin. 

Bulbophyllum irideniatum. — ^A rather large- 
growing species allied to B. mandibulare, but 
with narrow, elongated sepals. Dull yellowish- 
green and brownish-purple. Flowered with 
Messrs. Sander and Sons in May, 1902. 

Calogyne Mooreana, — Flowers white, with yel- 
low crest, and approaching C. cristata. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Sander and Sons, and 
awarded a First-Class Certificate at the Royal 
Horticultural Society in December, 1906. 

Calanthe bur manic a. — Of the C. veratrifolia 
section, allied to C. Ceciliae. Flowers mauve- 
purple, with yellow crest. Native of the Shan 
States, Burma. Flowered at Glasnevin, 1906. 

Cymbidium pumilum. — A dwarf species allied 
to C. ensifolium. Introduced by Mr. Peter Barr 
through a Japanese nurseryman, and known to 
be indigenous in Yunnan. 

Stauropsis ehinensis. — A Chinese sp^es allied 
to S. gigantea. Not yet in cultivation. 

Stauropsis luchuensis. — Allied to S. undulata 
Benth., but has yellow flowers spotted with 
brown. From the Malay Archipelago. 

Sa^colabium Woodfordii. — Allied to S. fiexum. 
Flowers pale vermilion, tipped with brown on 
the inside of lip. Native of the Solomon Islands. 

CUisostoma secundum, — Introduced by Messrs. 
Hugh Low 8z Co. from Burma, and flowered by 
them in 1890. Flowers rose-pink, with rose- 
purple front to the lip ; racemes one-sided. 

Disa Bakeri, — Allied to D. Deckenii, Rchb. f. 
Flowers pink. British East Africa, alt. 2,400 to 
3,000 feet. 

THE ALPINE eARDEN. 

SOME HARDY PRIMULAS. 

Primula marginata grandifiora, — Of the very 
numerous forms of Primula marginata, grandi- 
flora is decidedly the best, not only because of 
its larger flowers, but also on account of their 
soft, yet bright and pleasing colour, which is 
difficult to describe, but may be called a shade 
of lilac-purple. The blooms, which are produced 
in a stout truss, are larger in size than those of 
any other variety of this species, and the plant 
itself grows well, although it does not increase 
rapidly. Many cultivators of hardy Primulas 
give all the species the same treatment, but 
there is the greatest difference between the 
requirements of, say, such a species as P. mar- 
ginata, which is a rock-lover, and which should 
have a rather dry position, and P. rosea, which 
requires moisture. The plant under notice does 
well in my garden planted on a dry terrace in a 
rock-garden, and with a little calcareous matter 
about it, for the silvery margin of the leaf seems 
to become clearer and whiter when lime is 
present in the soil. 

Primula rosea grandiflora. — There are several 
types of this lovely Himalayan species, and 
these differ greatly in value and in character. 
The variety named grandiflora shows consider- 
able difference m the size and brightness of its 
flowers. The best 1 have seen I obtained from 
an English nursery some years ago as P. rosea 
grandiflora, and which has done very well with 
me. It is conspicuous for its dwarf habit, and 
good, cpmpact truss of bright rose-coloured 
flowersf Two years ago I brought a single plant 
of some four or five crowns from my old garden 
to my new one, and I divided it during the early 
part of the summer, re-dividing it late the 
following autumn, and again last year. I have 
given away a few plants and have still a good 
group, which yielded some 60 inflorescences. It 
grows in my garden in a low bed, at the base of 
a portion of my rock garden, and where the 
surface water from an adjoining path soaks into 
the bed. The soil is composed of light loam, a 



little sand, some old decayed turf, and a very 
little peat. I believe that this Himalayan Prim- 
rose requires frequent division at its roots, and 
that this treatment result? in greater vigour and 
strength. 

Primula capiitllata. — Blooming beside P. 
rosea grandiflora in my garden is a good speci- 
men of the comparatively scarce P. capitellata, 
not to be confused, of course, with P. capitata, a 
Primula of no great importance. P. capitellata 
has trusses of small flowers of a purple colour 
and pleasing green leaves, somewhat similar to 
those of P. rosea, but considerably larger. It has 
proved hardy in my garden for two years. This, 
according to Pax, is a member of the same 
section as that to which P. rosea belongs, and 
appears to flourish under the same conditions. 
It is a native of Armenia, Eastern Persia, and 
Afghanistan. 

Primula involucrata, — This is another Hima- 
layan species of much beauty, and which 
appears also to enjoy a moist position in a 
rather peaty compost, but one not absolutely 
laden with moisture or continually in water. 
It is placed in the same section by Pax in his 
monograph as P. farinosa and P. scotica, but it 
is quite a different plant from a garden stand- 
point. Its leaves are light green, and the stem 
is fleshy. The creamy-white flowers with a yel- 
low eye are produced in clusters. The plant is 
quite hardy with me, but if is not top-dressed 
with a little soil in autumn some little care is 
necessary to prevent its loss in winter. Its 
height is about 6 inches. 

Primula farinosa, — The exquisite Bird^s Eye 
Primrose, although a native of this country, pre- 
sents many difficulties in its culture. Last year 
I saw it in its native habitat on the steep, moist, 
grassy banks sloping to a mountain lake, and I 
noticed there were few large clumps, but many 
scattered plants, probably seedlings, which 
points to the fact that its period of existence is 
short even in a wild state. In a garden it is 
almost impossible to afford the plant the condi- 
tions it enjoys in nature, but it can be so grown 
that a plant of some other kind will shelter its 
roots from the summer's sun, which on the 
mountains is done by the grass. Chickweed has 
been found excellent for this purpose, and I am 
also trying Saxifraga C}rmbalaria, a purely sur- 
face-rooting plant, with the same object. S. 
Arnott, 



GLADIOLUS ATRO-VIOLACEUS 

(Boissier). 

This little Gladiolus from the plains of Syria has 
been cultivated in botanic gardens for a consider- 
able time. The earliest reference to it I can trace 
is in the first Hand-list of Herbaceous Plants pub- 
lished at Kew in 1895, wherein G. aleppicus, also 
of Boissier, is cited as synonymous. 

It is a pretty plant of comparatively easy culture 
that one can recommend for the bulb-border, the 
rock-garden, or for pot culture in the cool house. 
It has the slender growth of G. Colvillei, produc- 
ing arching spikes 18 inches in height that carry on 
an average six flowers each, and these measure 
2 inches across the expanded flower. 

The upper petals are the broadest, and they are 
somewhat hooded ; in colour they are rich violet. 
The lower or lip petals are faintly pencilled with 
white or yellow on a violet ground colour. I have 
had the plant under cultivation for two years, but 
have not tested its degree of hardiness, but that it 
grows wild intermingled with the Turkish Com 
Flag (G. byzantinus) is sufficient to prove that it 
will be hardy in this climate provided it is afforded 
a light, warm soil in which to grow. It flowers in 
May, but one can force it into flower as early as 
March by gradually raising the temperature of the 
house in which it is grown. 

The species received the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit when shown by Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., 
on May U last. /. B, M, 



TWO NEGLECTED FRUIT PE3TS 

In my last article (see p. 309) I referred to the 
fruit pests of the season as noticed in my own 
plantations ; but it seems desirable to refer more 
in detail to two which are commonly neglected, 
especially as the damage caused by them is in 
evidence at the time of writing. One is an 
insect, and the other a fungus pest. These are 
the larvae of the pith moth (Laverna atra) and 
"brown rot" of fruit (Monilia, or, as it is now 
more often styled, Sclerotinia) fructigena. The 
most noticeable symptom of both attacks at this 
period of the season is the same on off-hand 
inspection, consisting of the drooping and ulti- 
mate withering of fruit spurs and ends of shoots. 
But if these are dissected, in those attacked by 
the pith moth a small reddish -brown caterpillar 
will be found, while the shoots and spurs 
destroyed by "brown rot" are simply rotten. 
The withering is generally attributed to frost, 
though the real causes are more easily identi- 
fied than they were a few years ago. 

In 1898, the late Miss Ormerod said that the 
attack of the pith moth caterpillar appeared to 
be very seldom noticed in this country, two 
reports on it in 1898 being the first she had 
received. Even in his report on " Orchard and 
Bush Fruit Pests in 1906," Professor Theobald 
stated that he had received only one reference 
to the pith moth, and he added that " Messrs. 
Newstead, Warburton, and ColUnge do not seem 
to record it in any of their reports." I venture 
to believe that the reason of this freedom 
from notice is, not that the pest is not widely 
prevalent, but that its damage is generally attri- 
buted to frost. Certainly it is more the rule 
than the exception to find many withered trusses 
of fruit blossom and ends of shoots, including 
laterals, at the end of May or early in June in 
any plantation of Apples ; and, if this damage 
is not the result of brown rot or canker, I am 
persuaded that proper inspection would prove it 
to be usually attributable to the pith moth. 

Let any grower not familiar with the injuries 
caused by this pest cut off a few withered ends 
of shoots or fruit spurs, and break or cut them 
in halves near the tips. If he finds them hollow 
inside he will only have to pursue the borings 
made by the caterpillars to find them inside. 
I have recently cut some thousands of withered 
ends of shoots and trusses of blossom off trees 
in a plantation of 5^ acres, and in nearly all 
that were examined and that were not affected 
with brown rot, I found the pith moth caterpillar. 
I cannot suppose that what is so extensive in my 
orchard is uncommon elsewhere. .Besides, I 
have found the pest only too prevalent in other 
people's plantations. To some extent, it is to 
be found in dying buds on other parts of 
branches than the ends or fruit spurs, if they 
are cut or scraped off. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to cut off and burn the affected parts 
without delay. The caterpillar will shortly 
develop into a chrysalis, from which in July the 
moth will emeree to deposit its eggs on the trees. 

As an example of a pest escaping observation 
for years, or possibly generations after it has 
become common, the case of the bud moth 
(Hedya ocellana) may be mentioned. In Miss 
Ormerod's Handbook of Insects Injurious to 
Orchard and Bush Fruits, it is not even named, 
and when shortly after or before the publica- 
tion of that work I sent her specimens, she had 
had some from only one other correspondent. 
At the present time this pest is known to be 
widely prevalent. But so it was at the earlier 
period, as I found it in every fruit plantation 
which I visited at the time, although not one 
of the occupiers knew anything about it. 

As to "brown rot," it is only the symptoms 
of the disease in its present stage that are not 
commonly recognised, as all growers must be 
familiar with its attack upon the fruit, on which 
it appears in brown patches, or at least with the 
mummified Apples which often hang on the 
trees till those of another season are partly 
grown. The attack on the leaves resembles that 
of scab. • 

Mr. George Missee, in his Text-book of Plant 
Diseases, says but little about the attack of 
"brown rot" on shoots and fruit spurs, but 
gives a good illustration of an affected Apple, 
enabling any reader to distinguish it from scab. 
He states that the mycelium of the fungus is not 
permanent in any part of the host, so that every 
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spring the lM«a ate perfectly free from the dis- 
ease, and would lemain so it not inoculated by 
Bpoies derivBd from the sffected fniit of the 
pieviotis season— meaning, it is to be supposed, 
the momrai&ed fmit. In that caw my cue in 
cutting oS affected fruit spurs and ends of 
shoote »nd boming tbem may have been supei- 
fluons, but, without examination, it cannot be 
determined whether the withering ia due to 
"brown rot" or to the pith moth Mterpillar. 
Besid«s, the tcussea of withered blossom, ftnd in 



As a rule, the trees badly affected with "brown 
iot" are nearly or quite free from pith moth 
attack, or tbe evidence of it. Possibly this is 
because the rotting result of " brown rot " attack 
has starved any caterpillars in the diseased 
shoots or fruit spurs. But I do not find tbe 
boring of • caterpillar in any spur witheied b; 
" brown rot." 

Both peals are extremely and permanently 
damaging to the trees which the; attack, 
especially in the destruction of fruit spurs. Tbe 



described as heroic. Fruit growers have some 
other work than spraying, thoogh this fact does 
not seem to be recognised by their scientific 
advisers. A Woriing GnrtEtr. 



ROSE "PARADISE." 

LiKB many other recent varieties of rambler 

Roses, the one under notice has been introduced 

here from America. It was raised by Mr. M. H. 



Fig. 159. — ROBB "paradise," a new rambling varietv raised in auerica: colour op flowers p 






some cases the fruit spurs, quite down to their 
bases aie rotten, while the rottenness of many of 
these has penetrated into the branches. It must 
be important, then, to cut off the affected spurs 
before their rottenness has gone so low down. 

As the result of this disastrously wet season, 
" browu rot" has developed to an extent never 
known before in my plantations. It was recently 
showing very extensively among Apple trees, 
and to a less extent among Plum and Cherry 
trees, now cleared of withered parts. 



only remedy for the pith moth known to be 
effective is that of cutting off and burning the 
parts of a tree attacked by it. As to " brown 
rot," Mr. Massee recommends, besides tbe burn- 
ing of all aSected fruit, the drenching of trees 
early in the spring (before the buds expand) 
with a solution of sulphate of iron, and, after 
the buds have expanded, spraying at intervals 
of ten days with dilute Bordeaux mixture. If 
he means up to the time when the fruit is 
mature, or nearly so, the remedy must be 



Walsh, Wood s Hole, Massachusetts, and tbe 
illustration at fig. 159 has been reproduced from a 
photograph obtained from the original plant. U 
is described as a hybrid from Rosa WJchuraiana, 
having single flowers which measure 4 inches in 
diameter, the petals recurving somewhat when 
fully eipanded. The petals are pink at the marpn. 
Ibe larger portion of the base being crearoy-«hi(e. 
whilst the centre of the flower is ornamented hy 
the bright yellow anthers. The variety is alreadj 
in cultivation in tome English nurseries. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 



VIBURNUM UTILE.* 

This new species was recently in flower in the 
nursery of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons at 
Coombe Road, Kingston Hill. It was raised 
from seed collected by E. H. Wilson in Central 
China, where it is abundant on exposed cliffs 
in the neighbourhood of Ichang and on northern 
mountains. 

Specimens had previously been collected by 
Thomas Walters, of the British Consular Ser- 
vice, by General Mesny, Dr. Augustine Henry 
and others, but prior to their introduction by 
Wilson, seeds had not been available in this 
country. 

The plant at Coombe Wood is a neat shrub 
about 4 feet high, with spreading branches 
clothed with glossy green leaves and numerous 
cymes of pure white flowers, which latter suggest 
those of the familiar Viburnum Tinus, but they 
are pure white and the individual florets are 
larger. The stems are covered with a stellate 
tomentum when young, but become glabrous 
when mature, and are said to be used by the 
Chinese as pipe stems. The leaves are shortly 
pctiolate, thick, lanceolate-oblong or ovate 
lanceolate, 1 to \\ inch long by J to 1 inch 
broad, obtuse with an entire margin ; the upper 
surface is glabrous and shining^ the lower is 
covered with a whitish tomentum. The flowers 
are produced in dense, almost hemispherical 
cor3rmbose cymes abou^ 3 inches across at the 
apices of the numerous small branches ; the 
florets are about J inch in diameter, campanu- 
late, with rounded and spreading lobes; the 
short stamen^ are exserted. 

It is an extremely floriferous species, the small 
plant under notice bearing no fewer than 90 
trusses of bloom. No protection has been 
afforded the plants at Coombe Wood ; they are 
growing in open, exposed positions, so one may 
conclude it is quite hardy. The glossy leaves, 
pure white flowers, floriferousness and neat 
appearance of this shrub will undoubtedly gain 
for it many admirers. It is a desirable addition 
to hardy spring-flowering shrubs. H, Spooner. 

THE DOUGLAS FIR AND ITS VARIETIES. 
There is r.o doubt that, if given the proper 
conditions, the Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii) can be more quickly and profitably 
grown as a timber tree than some of the other 
forest trees so commonly planted. That it 
is beginning to find favour in the eyes of the 
planter is proved by the fact that there is an 
ever-increasing demand for young Douglas Firs 
for planting. Some idea of its value is shown 
by the following extract, referring to a visit to 
the Durris estate, Lower Deeside, from the 
Transactions of tht English Arboricultural 
Society, Vol. VI., part I., p. 16 : " The Douglas 
Fir of Oregon takes precedence of all other 
exotic deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, and, owing to its free growth, freedom 
from disease, and wonderful adaptability to a 
wide range of soils, sub-soils, and elevations, 
has proved to be a valuable asset to our limited 
number of commercial timber-trees." Again, on 
p. 18: "A sawmill was seen at work, where a 
trunk of Douglas Fir was split up, revealing the 
remarkable growth of 14 inches of red or hard 
wood [the serviceable part] in an 18-inch deal.'* 
>The value of any timber depends to a great 
extent upon the quickness with which it can be 
produced; the proportion it contains of heart- 
wood to sap-wood ; the uses to which the wood 
can be applied ; and the ease with which it can 
be wotked. The Douglas Fir is valuable from 
all these standpoints : it is a fast grower, 
eclipsing the Silver Fir (Abies pectinata) in this 

•Viburnum (Tinus) utile, Hemslcy. Index Flora Sinensis, 
irol. t., p. 866. 



respect, and this is admirably shown by a photo- 
graph of a section of each which may be 
seen in the No. 8 Museum at Kew. The two 
trees from which the sections were taken 
were grown in Ireland on the same kind 
of soil and under the same conditions of 
climate. Their age when cut down was about 
22 years, and the Douglas Fir was 19^ inches in 
diameter to the 10^ inches of the Silver Fir. 
The latter is a quick-growing tree, but the former 
produced nearly twice as much timber in the 
same time. The proportion of heart-wood in 
the Douglas Fir is unusually large, as far as can 
be ascertained from trees that have been cut in 
this country, and in addition it is said to be 
" fine-grained, elastic, strong, heavy, free from 
knots, very durable, and not liable to warp or 
split.*' It is easy to work, takes a high polish, 
and has a very handsome appearance. Freedom 
from knots is a great desideratum in timber, as 
they render wood harder to work, and detract 

from its appearance and strength. 

Soil and Climate. 

As stated, the Douglas Fir can be grown on 
almost any soil, and at various elevations, so 
that it may be said to be suited to practically 
any part of the British Isles. In growing trees 
for timber, the character of the sub-soil is of 
more importance than that of the top-soil, but 
the Douglas Fir has been grown well on gravel, 
clay, and practically every syb-soil to be found 
in the kingdom, with the exception of chalk, and 
even with regard to calcareous soils it is an 
open question whether it will succeed or not. In 
places where the chalk forms the bulk of the sub- 
soil, and with only a thin layer of humus on the 
top, the Douglas Fir would probably be unable 
to succeed, but where it could get through a 
comparatively narrow calcareous layer into the 
gravel or clay beneath, it would probably thrive. 
This question is, however, one which needs ex- 
perimental planting to decide. 

It has occasionally been found that this Fir 
will make good growth for a few years, and then 
become stunted and thin for a while, but finally 
grow freely again. This is due to the pre- 
sence of an unbroken sub-soil or pan of a hard 
nature, and cne that the roots cannot quickly 
penetrate, but once they have bored through 
it they commence to make strong and healthy 
growth again. If the top-soil is thin and poor, 
some of the trees may die during a dry summer 
through lack of moisture at the roots. Where 
this is the case a little labour expended in break, 
ing the sub-soil when planting will be of benefit. 
The fact of ground being poor and stony need 
not deter foresters from planting the Douglas 
Fir, as this tree will thrive provided it can obtain 
a sufficiency of moisture. A damp, stagnant 
soil, however, is fatal to success, a well-drained 
ground being absolutely essential to the plant's 
well-being. 

The above remarks apply to the so-called 
Douglas Fir of Oregon, but which is found from 
Oregon northwards on the western side of North 
America, both on the hills and in the valleys, 
where it is stated to attain upwards of 250 feet 
in height with a diameter of 12 feet at the base. 
(The largest specimens in this country are some- 
what less than half this size.) Being spread 
over a large extent o^ country and at different 
elevations, it is naturally variable in its habit 
of growth, though not to the extent that might 
be imagined. If my memory serves me rightly. 
Professor Sargent found plants only about 3 feet 
in height on the hill-tops, but whose concentric 
rings showed them to be about a hundred years 
old. 

The Typical Douglas Fie 

is a tall tree pyramidal in shape in a young 
state, but becoming more conical with age, with 
loose, open branches, borne horizontally or 



slightly pointing upwards, and very small- 
wooded in proportion to the trunk that bears 
them. The leaves are about one inch or so in 
length, arranged all round the stems, soft to 
the touch, of a bright green shade at>ove, and 
marked beneath with two silvery lines. The 
cones are 3 inches to 4 inches in length, pendent, 
and they ripen in the first year. The scales are 
persistent, and each one has a three-lobed bract 
attached. 

Vaeieties. 

There are some ten or a dozen varieties that 
have been named ; the following vary but little 
from the type: — ^Var. elegans, var. macrocarpa, 
var. Pattoniana, var. revoluta, var. Stairii, and 
var. taxifolia. These kinds differ but slightly in 
habit and foliage, and considerably more varia- 
tion can be found in a batch of young seedlings, 
if one studied every slight difference, than there 
is between these named varieties and the type. 
The differences amongst young plants consist 
chiefly in their rate and mode of growth, the 
typical plant being loose-branched and fast- 
growing ; others are denser and sturdier, while 
others again are slow-growing and have varying 
foliage. Forms are also to be noted in which 
the branches assume a fastigiate habit, but prac- 
tically all these differences disappear with age, 
with the possible exception of a few dwarf' 
growing plants. 

The Colorado Douglas Fie ^ 

(P. D. var. glauca). 

This variety is fairly well known, and has 
attained some popularity of late years on 
account of it being recommended as a timber- 
tree, and also as being hardier than the type. 
There is, however, no justification for this latter 
assumption ; it is of comparatively slow growth 
whei^ compared with the Douglas Fir, and it is 
certainly no hardier. It succeeds in certain 
parts of the country and yields serviceable 
timber, but the type grows better in the same 
time, and is preferable for* timber purposes. As 
a specimen tree for the park or garden, P. D. 
var. glauca is to be recommended, the habit 
being pyramidal without excessive formality, and 
the foliage being of a glaucous-blue tint, which 
becomes deeper and better as the tree gets older. 
The leaves are 1 inch to 1^ inches in length, 
rather stiffer and harsher to the touch than 
those of the type; sometimes curved, but more 
often pointing forward towards the growing 
point. 

There is a weeping form called var. glauca 
pendula, but it is not of much value, being an 
irregular-growing tree, with semi-pendulous 
branches. The weeping Douglas Fir (P. D. var. 
pendula) is a quaint tree with the branches 
hanging straight down the stem ; a well-grown 
specimen has a picturesque effect in the garden. 
P. D. var. nana is a dense-growing little plant, 
attaining about 3 feet to 4 feet in height and 
with foliage like that of the type. P. D. var. 
brevifolia has leaves less than half-an-inch long 
that are clustered all over the stems, giving the 
plant a strong lesemblance at the first glance to 
Tsuga Sieboldi. 

Diseases and Insect Pests, &c. 

The Douglas Fir is not affected by any 
fungus disease, whilst it is rarely attacked by 
insect pests, such as scale, &c. It is also free 
from the attacks of squirrels, so far as I have 
been able to see and hear. 

In conclusion, the common Douglas Fir can 
be recommended for timber or as a large orna- 
mental tree ; the Colorado Douglas Fir is of 
ornamental value only ; while the other varieties 
have a certain interest as showing the extent of 
variation from the type. /. Clarke Bagshot^ 
Surrey, 
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THE PROPAGATOR. 
Leaves Eu?loved as Cuttings. 
In regard to tbis m«lbod of plant propagation, 
no certain period of tfae year can be named in 
which it can be best carried out. The right 
condition of tlt« leaves of the various species 
difier in accordance with the tteatment of the 
parent plants. Tile propagator who ia un- 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the plant he 
desires lo increase must find out the most suit- 
able time by experiment ; but usually it will be 
(onnd that a leaf-cutting will make coots more 
Kadily and be less liable to decay if used when 
fully developed and approaching maturity. 
Leaf-cuttings should be handled with care so 
as not to bruisa tbem. Some plants possess 
leaves which will fonn roots wb«ever the mid- 
rib is cut across, «ach bit making a plant. 
Such are Gloxinias, many Begonias, Rochea 
falcata. Cotyledon, Bryophyllum, Peperomia, 



D show these close to the base of 



Bia the first 
the midiib. 

For the proper directions for the propagation 
of Carnations, Pinks, Azaleas, Kalmias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, TabernKmantanas and Allamandas, 
the reader may refer to the aiticle on propaga- 
tion in tbo Gardtnir^ Chrtniclt, Jmie 23, 1906, 



PSOPACATION BY MEANS OF EVES (BtJDS). 

This method is practised with such plants as 
possess large leaves, hard wood, and large, 
strong buds. The buds must be chosen from 
one or two-years-old wood, and each should 
have a healthy leaf attached. The shoot with 
a good bud must be cut through sii or eight 
lines above and below the bud, and the 
wood cut away, so Ibat the pith is got 
rid of, and tbe wood beneath the bud 
reduced in thickness to two lines. The buds so 
prepared must be placed in tbe usual manner 



and Achlmenes. Tbe medium in which the leaf- 
cutting should be set may be sandy soil, finely 
powdered brick, ot pure sand, the more readily 
decaying subjects being placed in the brick or 
sand. The propagator should take care to bring 
the base of the midrib of a leaf-cutling under 
the surface of the material, and in the case of 
a leaf cut in several places to lay it on the 
material, securing it with small hooks at the 
Mveral incisions in order to bring the midrib 
at these points close lo the sand, &c. 

When roots have been made, the plants should 
bo gradually inured to the air of the glasshouse 
in which they will have to live, and receive the 
same treatment as that afforded sboot cuttings. 

Theophrastas may likewise be increased by 
means of leaf -cuttings, cutting these in half, 
sticking both pieces in the soil, and preferably 
under a bell glass or in a close case with a 
bottom heat of 80° Fahr. The first shoot arises 
from the callus-joint just above the roots, which 



in small pans of sandy soil covered with a layer 
of sand, so that the "eyes" rest on the soil, 
and are then covered about one-tenth of an inch 
with sand, pressing them firmly and securing 
the leaves to little stakes, so that the "eyes" 
cannot shift. They are treated in the manner 
usual with ordinary cuttings, and must be kept 
in a moderately moist condition. The follow- 
ing plants may be thus treated : Pyrus, Wi^ilaria, 
Hydrangea, Camellia, Clethra, Magnolia fus- 
cata, Pittosporum, Vitis, Citrus, Rosa, Chimon- 
anthus, Dracxna, and others. 

The corms of Caladiums may be cut into as 
many pieces as there are buds on tbe corm, and 
similarly treated. 

Gbaftino. 

There are various greenhouse and stove sub- 
jects which may be grafted at this season— 
Aralias, Ficus, Begonias — on thick pieces of the 
roots of the same or allied species, the roots 



being furnished with a few rootlets. The 
method employed may be cleft or side grafting, 
and after tyin? in tbe scion the point of union 
should be coated with grafling-wax applied in a 
lukewarm state. After the grafting process, pot 
them up and place them in a moist atmospheie 
over a bottom heat of 80° to 85" Fahr. 

Budding. 

The present is a good time for budding 

Hollies. Roses, Jasmines, Aucubas, &c. It is 

said tbat ibe Banksian Rose forms the best 

slock for the Marechal Niel Rose. F. M. 



CHOISYA TERNATA. 
OcR illustration represents this tragnnt white- 
flowered, Rulaceous shrub from Mexico, as it Is at 
present in bloom at the front of thedwelling-hoose 
in the charming garden of W. A. Bilney, Esq.. Fir 
Grange, Weybridge Heath, and which annually 
produces its show of fragrant blooms there, and in 
many other gardens in Great Britain. Although 
known in this country for many year? past, it will 
be within the memory of many gardeners thai the 
species was first cultivated as a stove shrub. Tbe 
Sowers were recommended as a good substitute 
for Orange blossom, for which purpose they have 
often been used. The species never appeared at 
its best until the plants were grown as hardy 
shrubs, and in such conditions its bright green 
leaves render it effective even when tbe plant is 
not in bloom. 



THE JROSART. 

RAMBLER ROSES. 
Raublbk, Wichuraiana, and Peoiance Roses 
will all submit lo gentle forcing, and with care 
can be bad in flower very early in the year, but 
they must not be subjected to excessi^'e heat, 
for this will cause tbeir petals to lose much of 
their colour, and the blooms will be pale in 
consequence. The plants should be induced to 
form a good root-system, which should quite 
fill the pots, and when they are introduced 
to heat it should be applied gradually, «nd 
not until they are accustomed to their new 
conditions should tbe temperature be greatly 
raised. Tbey should be plunged in an old 
hot -bed where just sufficient heat is pro- 
vided to start root action. As soon as the 
new growths develop tbey should be carefully 
tied and trained so that the stake or other sup- 
port will be completely hidden, but when this is 
accomplished the growths may be allowed to 
hang loosely and thus show off their blossoms to 
advantage. Keep tbe foliage clean by frequent 
syringings and fumigations, for good foliage 
enhances the beauty of the flowers. The plants 
should receive some stimulant as soon as the 
flower-buds show, hut if they possess a weakly 
root-system and cannot assimilate nunores, 
feeding should be left alone. 
Koses on their own coots will force well and 
:inually increase in size if the requisite 
. be given at the time of potting. Roses 
may be propagated from cuttings of young 
wood or from ripened shoots in the late summer, 
but by rooting cuttings of the young wood a 
season is gained. The following list of varieties 
of climbing Roses will all submit to forcing ■.— 
Dorothy Perkins, Meg Mertilies, Hiawatha, 
Lady Gay, Crimson Rambler, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, and Queen Alexandra. All these are 
good growers, and can be had almost any size in 
three years from the time of inserting tfae 
cutting. 

Rambling Roses trained on arches, tripods, 
old trees, &c., in the open, have a delightful 
effect in summer time. Amongst some of the 
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bett varieties for this purpose, with their 
colours, are Rosa sinica anemone (pink), Agtaia 
(yellow). Dorothy Perkins [soft pink, -a veiy 
robust grower), Annie of Geierstein (a fine shade 
of red, one of the best climbing Roses), Carmine 
Pillar (lOSj'-caTminc), Crimson Kambler, Helene 
(a seedling from Crimson Rambler, with 
petals a sulphur-yellow colour tinted with rose- 
violet). The flowers of " Helens " are large and 
double, and as many as SO to 50 are developed 
on a single stem ; Alisler Stella Gray (straw- 
yellow), Euphrosyne (pink), Lord Penzance 
(fawn). Lady Penzance (copper), Meg Merrilies 
(crimson), Hiawatha (scarlet with yellow centre), 
Leuchtstern (bright rose with an attractive white 
"eye "), Lady Gay (deep rose-pink), Stella, May 
Queen, multiflora, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
(vivid red, with lovely foliage], Thalia (white), 
Una (one of the finest of all the white varieties), 
Roaa aericea (white). Queen Aleiandra (rose- 
pinlc), Manda's Triumph (white and very sweet 
scented), and Electra (yellow buds, changing lo 
a paler shade in the older flowers). 
The roots of pillar Roses should be covered 



does service in this way. Two other Poly- 
podium a, which are somewhat of the same habit, 
and which also might be put to the same use, are 
F. piloselloides, a native ot high elevations, and 
P. loriceum, which inhabits an intermediate 
position — neither so low down as P. vaccinii- 
folium nor as high up as P. piloselloides. The 
thiee species are found here. 

CEDKEtA ODO»ATA L, 

(The West Indian Cedar.) 

There is at the present time a brisk local 
demand for the limited number of these trees 
found growing here. 

I am informed the few that do exist on the 
island — where doubtless Ihey were introduced 
and planted a long time ago, as it is question- 
able whether the species really belongs to the 
native flora of Grenada — have been bought up 
by a local merdiant, some having already been 
felled and carted into town for shipment to Eng- 
land. During the tree's flowering period, which 
occurs about the middle of the year, a peculiar 
and strong -smelling odour pervades the air, and 



X SUBULATA LILACIHA GROWIHC ON A 



with a good mulching of manure several times 
during the season, and the foliage should be 
kept clean and healthy. W. A. Cvok, Ltonardi- 
III Gardeni. 

COLONIAL NOTES. 

GRENADA. W.I. 

FOLVPODIUU VACCINIIFOLIUU L. & F. 

Wrebg a bare surface exists which requires 
screening, such as a wall, or where a tree trunlc 
might be beautified by a covering of some plant 
growth, this Polypody can be recommended. 

The thick, reddish-brown rhizomes grow in 
masses or in clumps together, which renders 
easy the accomptishment of such a covering. 
The leaves are not conspicuous for their size aa 
both fertile and barren ones are very small when 
compared with those of many of the other 
species of the same Renus. In Grenadait thrives 
at low elevations in the open, as well as in partial 
shade. It is a pleasing change from the stereo- 
typed Ficus stipulata (F. repens), that usually 



The F:c [Ficus camca) is Gxenada. 
It is unusual to bear of a Fig tree producing 
fruits in abundance on this island, but at Mount 
St. Ervans, the Rev R. J. C. Wolseley, the 
Roman Catholic priest of St. Andrew's parish, 
has succeeded in establishing a tree after a great 
deal of trouble, and in fruiting it ; the fruits 
being of large size and of first-class quality. 
The name Fig, or Figue, is given, generally, in 
the island to the different kinds of Bananas, 
which, of course, belong to a very different class 
of plants. 

Famicum f 



I HAVZ noticed that when basic superphos- 
phate has been applied in Cocoa fields in 
Grenada this grass springs up spontaneously, 
and to such an extent, that it suggests at once 
the question as to what has caused so much of 
one kind of grass to grow to the exclusion of 
nearly all other weeds. Going through an estate 
not long ago, one saw at a glance, by the pre- 
sence of this Panicum, where this manure had 
been put down a few months previously. 



POLVTIIAS 



IN Gkenada. 



In the parish of St. George this grass has 
become established in some of the pastures and 
along the waysides. Swards appear red at the 
time of flowering, and thMi the contrast to the 
surrounding gieeoery is very marked. 

It forms a soft bottom, as well as being • 
fodder grass of considerable value, for I notice 
that animals feed upon it with much apparent 

Professor Urban informs me that it is only 
indigeooos in Java, near the aea, and is nature. 
lised in the Botanic Gardens at Singapore. How 
then did it find its way to this island? From 
enquiries made on the spot, I am unable to say, 
but it has been noticed for at least 25 years, 
which would be before the Botanic Station was 
started here. Large patches of it occur in the 
Richmond Hill district. 

Considering diat it makes a thick turf, I should 
be inclined to recommend it for use on lawns 
and pastures in the tropics. W. E. Broadway, 
The FlanI and SeU Nurseries, Grenada. 



this is especially noticeable at night-time. The 
limber furnishes a fine cabinet wood, and it is, 
in addition, very fragrant. 

Advertisements appear in the newspapers of 
the neighbouring island of Trinidad for " Cedar 
logs at the highest market rates.'' 

A Double White -flowering Hibiscus. 
This is a very uncommon plant in Grenada. 
About two years ago 1 accidentally came across 
a solitary weakly -looking plant in a private 
garden. When I returned a little later on, I was 
disappointed to hear that it had died, but I was 
not surprised, owing to its sickly condition. 
Quite recently I saw a fine healthy plant some 
10 feet high of this Hibiscus in a poor man's 
garden, and the owner informed me it was 
known as the " Halifax." From it I obtained 
cuttings, several of which ate now flowering, 
although the plants are not more than from 
8 inches to a foot in height. Its sturdy habit, 
and the purity of its large while< flowers, which 
are produced in profusion, render it a most use- 
ful garden subject. 



PHLOX SUBULATA LILACINA. 
Pklox BUbnIata, the Moss Fink, is a valuable 

subject for the rock.gaiden or for places it is 
desired to cover completely with greenery. It 
forms a mat-like growth, which, at this season 
of the year, is almost hidden with numerous 
star-shaped flowers. It succeeds well on a dry 
bank, over which it will ramble and flower pro- 
fusely. The species is a native of Virginia, and 
since its introduction many varieties have origi- 
nated, some having white flowers and others 
flowers of various shades of pink and mauve, 
&c. F. s. lilacina is shown in flower in the 
illustration at fig. 161. 



Rhodobenonon Show in thi Royal 
Botanic QAHDENa.-^Messrs. John Waterbr ft 

Sons, Ltd., Bagshot, opened their annual exhi- 
bition of Rhododendrons in the Royal Botanic 
Society's Gardens, Regent Park, on Monday 
last. The area enclosed within the tent is 
one-third of an acre, and the effect is biilliaol. 
About 2,000 Rhododendrons of various sizes 
from 2 feet to 10 feet or more in height ore used 
in making up the various beds, which are laid 
out in much the same vray as they would be 
planted in private gardens. From 200 to 30O 
different varieties are shown, amongst ihem 
being the best of the older kinds and also most 
of the novelties of merit, such as Pink Pearl, 
Mrs. Stirling, Gomer Waterer, and others. 
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NOTES FROM ISLEWORTH. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Groweks in W. Middlesex will again experi- 
«nce a somewhat disappointing season in the 
orchard, the more disappointing as the promise 
at the end of April was so exceptionally good. 
The great fluctuations of temperature during 
May caused the trees to shed half their crop, and 
it now seems as though the only crop above the 
average will be that of cooking Plums. Apples 
generally will yield about half a crop, Pears 
about one-third of a crop, and Plums three- 
quarters. 

On the contrary, all small fruits promise well, 
and Black Currants will be exceptionally plenti- 
ful. There is a record set of Apricots on wall 
trees, and a very fine show of Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Morello Cherries on similar trees. 
The season will be a good one for those few who 
gzQw Apricots, Peaches and Nectarines as bush 
trees, for this year remunerative crops should be 
secured, and this does not occur more than once 
in about eight years. 

There will be a great shortage of the best class 
of dessert Pears, Apples, and Plums. 

Wall fruit is not included in the following 
estimate, nor trees that have been protected. 
The figure 100 represents the maximum crop that 
should be left on the trees after thinning, so 
that the figure 70 may be taken as about the 
average crop over a series of years. 

Apples. — Cooking varieties, 75; (Prince Al- 
bert, 75) ; dessert varieties, 25 ; (Cox's Orange 
Pippin, 15 ; Ribston Pippin, 50) ; various des- 
sert sorts, 50. 

Pears, — Dessert varieties, 12 ; (Marie Louise, 
10 ; Doyenne du Cornice, 15) ; various dessert 
sorts, 55 ; cooking varieties, 40. 

Plums. — Cooking varieties, 160 ; Damsons (re- 
sults still doubtful), 20; (Coe's Golden Drop, 
15) ; various dessert sorts, 15 to 70 ; Greengages, 
100; Jefferson's, doubtful. 

Cherries. — Sweet sorts, 55. 
Apricots. — Moor Park, 55. 
Peaches and Nectarines. — 80. 
A. Worsley, Isleworth. 



FRUIT REeiSTER. 

APFEL AUS LUNOW. 
Long-keeping Apples are not too numerous, 
and one that is edible from the month of Janu- 
ary till August is an acquisition of the first 
ordsr. The variety is given in the German name 
as above (Apple from Lunow), and is highly 
spoken of by Hm. Bkett-Schneioek in the 
Cartenflora for May 1 as a pleasant fruit for the 
dessert. The blossom is large, 5 cm. in diameter, 
with shell-like petals, which do not touch each 
other; strong fruit buds with long, fleshy 
envelopes ; petals pale pink with darker veins. 
The diameter of the Calville-like fruit is about 
10 cm., the height 9.5 cm. ; the shape conical, 
the greatest circumference being about one-third 
distant from the stalk, which is set in a deep, 
smooth cavity. Towards the eye the diameter 
decreases sharply. The fruit is ribbed smoothly 
and possesses a regular form. The eye pointed 
and closed sits in a deep basin, which is 
ribbed. Stalk is shorty woody, sunk in a wide 
and deep depression, above which it does not 
rise. The rind is fine, slfghtly shining, ground 
•colour light straw-yellow ; on the sunny side 
of a light carmine tint, with darker patches and 
broad stripes running over it. Small, dark 
points are visible over the entire sunny side. 
On the other side it is yellow with white specks. 
The flesh is white with a yellowish tinge, fine 
in the grain, juicy, with a pleasantly refreshing 
flavour. The core is broad, with a few large 
seeds. The flavour is the most pronounced in 
March and April, and does not decrease much 
as the f:4 it ages. It is valuable as a table fruit, 
and for orchard culture. It has a remarkably 
high weight when well developed. The tree is 
described as a vigorous grower, compact in 



habit, vrith erect young growths, and is an eariy 
fruiter. The fruit was figured in the Gartenflora 
in 1895 from specimens taken from the nursery 
of H. Lorberg, of Berlin and Biesenthal, in 
which year it was put into commerce. Owing 
to its lateness in flowering and hardiness, the 
variety is recommended for cultivation in cold 
districts, and the poor classes of soil. F. M. 



The Wook^s Work. 

FBUITS XTNDEB aLAS& 

By Alsxamder Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson PATOM,Esq., 
Norwooa, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

The vinery. — Careful attention must be given 
to vines that have had their bunches finally 
thinned, and whose berries are now swelling 
freely. See that both the outside and the inside 
borders are in a suitable condition of moisture, 
and this can be best ascertained by means of 
the border tester, which should be driven into 
thd soil as far as the drainage material, and then 
be twisted two or three times so as to bring up 
a sample of soil. Our borders are tested in 
this manner near their centres at either end. If 
a state of dryness at the roots is permitted it 
will be followed by an attack of red spider on 
the foliage. Wlien watering use tepid water and 
if a stimulant is required liquid manure: this 
application of water will suffice until the berries 
show signs of colouring. Apply a fresh mulch- 
ing with manure from a spent Mushroom-bed, 
or moss litter to both the outside and the inside 
borders. If it becomes necessary to use the 
front ventilators during very hot weather, see 
that they are not opened sufficiently to admit a 
draught of cold air; allow the top ventilators 
to remain open a little way at night time. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere in the vinery by 
damping the paths and iht borders twice dail^, 
which is best done in the morning and again in 
the evening. Do not unduly force the vines just 
now, for the berries are at their stoning stage. 
The minimum atmospheric temperature at night 
time should be 65° Fahr., and 80° by day. 
Increase the amount of ventilation up to noon 
each day, at which time the maximum tempera- 
ture is reached if the house has a south aspect. 

Late vines, including Lad}r Downe's Seedling, 
Lady Hutt, and Black AUcante, should now 
have their bunches thinned for the first 
time. Lower the temperature to 65° at night 
time and 85° by day, and close the structure 
early in the afternoon when the thermometer 
registers 90°. Maintain a moist atmosphere by 
damping the paths freely both morning and 
afternoon. Continue the thinning of the 
bunches, removing first the small and stoneless 
berries. Open i)^ ventilators in the mornings 
as soon as the thermometer registers 70°, and 
gradually increase the amount of ventilation as 
the day advances. Should red spider make its 
appearance, sponge the foliage with soft soap 
and hot water and apply the s)rringe freely. 

Young vines rooted from " eyes *' this spring, 
and that are intended for early fruiting in pots 
next year, should be shifted into their final pots, 
using a good rich compost, consisting of 
chopped turfy loam, some wood ashes, and 
sifted lime rubbish. To each barrow-load of 
this compost add a 6-inch potful of coarse- 
grade vine and plant food. Provide plenty of 
drainage material in the bottom of the pots, and 
after the soil has been well consolidated about 
the roots place stakes or trellises to the plants 
for securing them, and then apply a good soak- 
ing of tepid water. Keep the structure in which 
they are housed close and warm, and the young 
roots will soon ramify in the soil. 



THE HABDY FRUIT GABDEN. 

By J. Maynb, Gardener to Lord Clinton, Bioton, 

East Devon. 

Apricots. — ^Trees that have set large crops of 

fruus will be benefited by an application of 

liquid n^nure water at their roots fortnightly, 

and this should be continued until the fruits be- 

* gin to change colour. A good substitute for liquid 

manure is- Peruvian guano sprinkled about their 

roots and soaked in with clear water. Although 

Apricots are seldom attacked by red spider and 

thrips, an occasional washing of the foliage 

with the garden engine will prove beneficial to 

the trees after a hot day. Young trees showing 

robust growths should have their leading shoots 

pinched to divert the flow of sap to weaker 



shoots. All sub-lateral growths should be 
pinched at the first leaf, and each fruit should 
be allowed sufficient space to develop. > 

Figs. — These trees are usually afforded a 
position facing south, and although they do not 
require the same amount of water at their roots 
as stone fruits in similar places, an occasional 
dose of manure water during the next two 
months will be of benefit. Reduce the number 
of fruits where they are thickly placed, doing 
this before they have absorbed much of the 
plant's energy. Remove superfluous shoots 
weekly, and give the roots a good mulching of 
manure. Similar to the Apricot, the foliage of 
the Fig is seldom infested by insect pests unless 
the roots are allowed to sufEer from drought. 
Scale insects are sometimes present, but these 
may be quickly dislodged with an ordinary pot 
label. Old trees are prone to develop much 
sucker-growth ; any suckers should be cut away 
as soon as they aro noticed. 

General work. — Owing to the continued rains 
it is most difficult to keep down weeds ; the only 
thing that can be done to combat them is to 
ply the hoe frequently. Shorten the more 
robust shoots of red and white Currants; this 
will allow the breadths of bushes to be netted 
more expeditiously a little later on. The north- 
west winds of June 2 and 3 respectively were 
rather severe, and did damage to the Apple 
crop, especially on standard trees. Perpetual 
fruiting Strawberries that are required to furnish 
a supply of fruits after the ordinary Straw- 
berries are over should have all their flower 
spikes and lunners persistently cut off till within 
SIX or seven weeks before the fruits are wanted. 
Recently planted Strawberries from the forcing 
houses should have all runners removed and the 
soil around their crowns stirred with the flat 
hoe. The varieties Royal Sovereign and Vicom- 
tesse Hericart de Thury are both suitable kinds 
for autumn-fruiting after having first been 
forced. Plant the remainder of the pot plants 
immediately the fruits are cleared, as the 
ground is now moist and in a good condition 
for the roots to obtain hold. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By William H. Honess, Gardener to C. Combb, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Cauliflowers that were wintered in pots in a 
cold house, or in cold frames, and planted out 
as directed, on warm borders, &c., should now 
be about turning-in, but they may be greatly 
benefited if copious supplies of liquid manure, 
such as drainings from the stables, be afforded 
them. The damp and dull weather appears to 
have suited this vegetable, for the plants are in 
far better condition with us this season than 
they have been for several years past. 

Asparagus. — In established beds that have 
provided the main supply, the plants should 
henceforward be cut less severely, and cutting 
should cease altogether before the end of the 
present month, or, at the latest, early in July, 
after which time the stronger shoots should be 
allowed to grow, the cultivator thinning out all 
the weakly ones to admit of plenty of light and 
air circulating abK)ut the plants. Cleanse the 
beds and alleys from all weeds, and apply a 
further dressing of artificial manure, eventually 
cutting out all seed-bearing growths before the 
seeds fall, for were these allowed to ripen and 
fall to the ground, many of them would germi- 
nate in the spring and the bed would become 
over-crowded with weakly seedlings, causing the 
crop to be very unsatisfactory. Similar atten- 
tion must be afforded the younger plants in the 
matter of cleansing and dressing, taking great 
care the plants are not allowed to become over- 
crowded. 

Potatos. — The showery weather being so 
favourable to the quick growth of weeds, fre- 
quent hoeing is more necessary, even than usual, 
and should be continued until the Potatos are 
ready for earthing-up, which should be done as 
soon as the plants are about 6 inches hieh. 
Continue to make periodical plantings during 
the next three weeks. 

Endive. — ^A sowing should now be made for 
tho main supply. The moss-curled and broad- 
leaved Batavian are the two varieties generally 
found to be satisfactory. Sow the seeds in 
shallow drills, drawn at distances of about 6 
inches apart. When the seedlings are large 
enough to be handled, prick them off into some 
rich ground, putting them at distances of 12 and 
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16 inches apart. Blanching is usually brought 
about by tying the ends of the leaves together, 
but should the weather in autumn be wet, the 
plants so treated are very liable to " damp." If 
the plants can b^ so arranged at the time of 
planting, that when the time comes for blanch* 
ing a certain proportion can be entirely covered 
with some old lights, over which garden mats, 
or similar covering, can be thrown to exclude 
light, but at the same time admit a proper 
amount of air, very few plants will be lost in Uiis 
way. Continue to make small sowings at fort- 
nightly intervals throughout July and August. 

Scarlet Hunners. — The plants will now be get- 
ting hold of their sticks and making good head- 
way. Those raised from seeds that were sown 
in the open will require to be thirmed^ and to 
have their sticksr or poles placed in position. A 
later sowing should now be made for raising 
plants that will yield a supply later in the sea- 
son. 



THE FLOWER GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlbtt, Gardener to Mrs. Ford« Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Flmotring shrubs. — As they pass out of flower, 
such hardy shrubs as Forsythia suspensa, 
Prunus triloba, Staphylea pinnata, Philadelphus 
coronarius, &c., which flower on the previous 
year's growths, should receive any pruning that 
may be necessary. In many gardens the cutting 
of sprays for furnishing the vases is done with 
care and judgment, and it suffices to keep the 
shrubs in a good condition without further 
pruning. But the same rule which requires fruit 
trees to be kept " open " in habit, for the sun and 
air to ripen the growths, and so induce them 
to produce flowers, applies with equal force to 
flowering trees and shrubs, and those which 
consist of a dense mass of soft, weakly shoots 
cannot be expected to produce an abundance of 
blossom. Shrubs in such condition as this 
should have some of the branches entirely re- 
moved, and the weaker side-shoots on the re- 
maining branches should be pruned back to a 
basal bud. After they attain a height of about 
10 to 12 feet, specimens of Magnolia conspicua 
and the M. Lenn6 hybrids have a naturally free 
and graceful habit, which does not require any 
treatment by the pruner's knife ; but Uie beau- 
tiful little species M. stellata has a much more 
congested habit, and, if treated as advised 
above, handsomer and more floriferous speci- 
mens may be obtained. Old and exhausted 
bushes of Diervilla (Weig«la) rosea, when sawn 
back to within a few inches of the forks of the 
main branches, and the roots top-dressed with 
farmyard manure, soon break into growth, and 
throw out long graceful branches, which in two 
years bear a profusion of fine flowers. 

Flower beds, — If the plants which have a trail- 
ing habit, such as the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
are kept pegged down, they will more quickly 
cover their allotted space. Standard Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes will now only require an occa- 
sional shoot stopped to maintain the symme- 
try of the specimen. These plants and all quick- 
growing sub-tropical plants (Eucalyptus, Rici- 
nus, &c.) must be kept securely tied to strong 
sticks, keep the flowers removed from those 
plants which are grown only for their foliage. 
While there is yet room between the plants to 
do. so, ply the small Dutch hoe frequently ; this 
will materially lessen the work of hand-weeding. 

Winter Aconites. — A few clumps dotted here 
and there in the front of a border give a very 
poor idea of the possibilities of this lovely early 
flower which is seen at its best when grown in 
large masses. It will thrive well under any 
large tree where the shade in spring is not too 
dense. The present is a good time to plant the 
tubers shallowly and in clumps at about 6 inches 
apart. 

PUBLIO PABKS AND GARDENS. 

By W. W. Pettiorkw, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Surplus bedding plants. — In public parks the 
methods of dealing with surplus plants of all 
kinds vary in different towns. Some authorities 
make it a hard and fast rule to destroy all plants 
that are not required for the work of their 
immediate department, and absolutely forbid 
the disposal of surplus plants in any other way. 
From a public standpoint there is much to be 
said in favour of this procedure, and when once 
enforced it saves the officials from much un- 
necessary worry, trouble, and unpleasantness. 



When this drastic method of dealing with this 
question is not followed, it is only fair that the 
plants should not be distributed in such a 
manner as to bring the parks department unduly 
into competition with local nurserymen and 
market growers. When from unforeseeh cir- 
cumstances a large surplus of bedding plants 
has to be disposed of, it is not a bad policy to 
sell them to nurserymen at trade prices. No 
one ^ould then have any cause for complaint. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is generally 
found that after such public institutions as 
sanatoria, council schools, police stations, &c., 
which ,all more or less look to the parks depart- 
'ment for some help, are supplied, tnere are very 
few surplus bedding plants left on hand. 

Distribution amongst the poor. — Some public 
bodies in their endeavour to bri|[hten slum pro- 
perty make a practice of distributing bedding 
plants among the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. One or two corporations have even 
gone a step farther, and lend the people win- 
dow boxes in which to grow these plants. 
Unfortunately this commendable action has not 
met with the success it deserved, for although 
there are always plenty of applicants for boxes 
and plants, many of the recipients soon tire of 
attending to the plants, which therefore die. 
Many of these borrowers also forget when the 
time comes to return the boxes, and they ulti- 
mately convert them into firewood! 

Sale to working-class' people. — ^A parks com- 
mittee in one of the large towns in the Midlands 
has devised a rather novel method of dealing 
with surplus bedding plants — a method which, 
imder favourable circumstances, is well worth 
copying. Each season more plants are propa- 
gated than are actually required for bedding 
purposes, and the surplus is sold at reasonable 
prices to working-class people. In the early 
part of August each year a flower show is held 
(under the auspices of the corporation) for two 
days in one of the parks, where every person 
who has purchased plants as above stated is 
entitled to exhibit them for competition. Al- 
though the public is only charged Id. and 2d. 
for admission to the show, the revenue derived 
from this source alone is sufficient to provide 
excellent prizes for the successful competitors, 
and pay all necessary expenses. 



PLANTS UNDEB GLASa 

By J. G. Wbston, Gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — Spring-rooted cut- 
tings of this pretty winter-flowering plant will 
now be ready for re-potting. See that the pots 
are well provided with material for drainage, 
and use a light, rich soil, to which has been 
added some sand and charcoal. Return the 
plants to an intermediate house after potting, 
and allow them to remain in this structure until 
they are re-established, after which they will 
thrive well in frames. Care should be taken 
that ventilation is given without causing 
draughts. Syringe the plants and close the 
frame early in the afternoon to take full advan- 
tage of the sun-heat. By the latter part of 
September the plants should be taken into a 
warm house or stove, where they will quickly 
advance to the flowering stage and afterwards 
bloom through the whole of the winter. 

Decorative foliage plants. — The lightest places 
in a small stove should be reserved for plants 
that are required for table decoration in the 
residence, and they should receive special at- 
tention, in order to have the foliage and recep- 
tacles in the cleanest condition. Small 
Codisums (Crotons) and Dracsnas that were 
rooted early this spring may now require a 
shift into larger pots, but the plants should be 
kept in as small pots as are consistent with their 
well-being, for, as a rule, these small plants are 
very useful for purposes of house embellish- 
ment. Among the more useful of plants for this 
form of house decoration may be mentioned the 
finer varieties of Aralias, including A. elegan- 
tissima, A. Veitchii and A. V. gracillima ; small 
plants of Pandanus Veitchii ; Reidia glaucesens 
(especially pleasing when in flower); Rivina 
humilis, with its long racemes of scarlet ber- 
ries ; small plants of Cocos W^eddelliana ; 
Geonoma gracilis, Fhcenix rupicola and P. 
Roibelcnii, Thrinax elegans, and Ferns in 
variety. 

Solanum capsicastrum. — Last season's plants 
that were cut back this spring and plants of 



this. season's propagation should now be placed 
outside, and they may be either plunged in their 
pots or be turned out and planted in a border, 
for either system is to be recommended. Syringe 
the foliage each evening to ward off red-spider, 
for if this insect is allowed to appear, the leaves 
will turn yellow and eventually fall off. Ihis 
Solanum, if planted out, should be lifted and re- 
potted in September, and after the necessary 
shading for a few days after potting, they should 
be exposed to full sunshine. The berries will 
quickly become coloured in a moderately warm 
house, and after they are red a slightly cooler 
temperature should be afforded the plants. 



THE OBOHID HOUSEa 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence* 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Epiphronitis Veitchii, a garden hybrid between 
Epidendrum radicans and Sophronitis grandi- 
flora, has become so popular and plentilul that 
it is represented in almost every garden where 
Orchids are cultivated. It is very useful for 
decorative and exhibition purposes, the flowers 
having much value for use in a cut state. In 
some collections where many plants of this 
hybrid are grown, the lovely, cinnabar-red 
coloured flowers may be seen almost the whole 
year round. Being of dwarf habit the plants do 
not occupy a gieat deal of space, and tney yield 
an abundance of bloom. At this season, after 
the flower spikes have been cut, young shoots 
appear on the old growths, and these small 
pieces, as soon as they begin to push forth roots^ 
may be removed with a portion of the stem 
attached to them, and potted singly in pots of 
the smallest size that can be conveniently used. 
If a large specimen plant is desired, a sufficient 
number of these growths may be planted out in 
a teak-wood basket or shallow pan, using a com- 
post consisting of sphagnum-moss and small 
crocks. This pretty hybrid thrives best when 
suspended in a light, and well-ventilated 
position in the Cattleya-house, and if the plants 
and sides of the basket are kept well damped 
with the fine sprayer, the usual root- waterings 
will not be necessary. Should the " spot " 
disease attack the leaves at any time, keep 
the plants a trifle drier and place them in 
anotner position where more ventilation is 
afforded. 

Thunias. — As these plants pass out of bloom 
they should be placed in a sunny position in the 
cool greenhouse. Any plants that have failed 
to flower, and are growing to an undesirable 
length, should have the young points of the 
growths carefully pulled out, otlwrwise they will 
continue to grow for a long time. The plants 
will require an occasional watering at the roots 
so long as the leaves keep green. When the 
weather becomes warmer they may be stood out 
of doors by day in full sunshine, and each night 
replaced inside the greenhouse. 

Miltonia vexillaria, — Plants that have passed 
the flowering stage will not need so much water 
during the next month or two, and if it is given 
them too liberally the old roots will certainly 
decay. Through the summer months plants of 
this Miltonia should be kept in as cool and well- 
ventilated conditions as are generally afforded 
Odontoglossum crispum. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum. — Plants that require 
fresh material about their roots should be given 
attention at onoe. They will succeed either in 
teak-wood baskets or in shallow pans, and 
should be suspended close to a roof ventilator 
in the Cattleya or Mexican house. These plants 
appreciate much fresh air at night as well as by 
day. Keep them well suppli<Ki with moisture 
throughout the growing period. 

Anguloas. — The present is a good time to re- 
pot plants of Anguloa Clowesii, A. ebumea, A. 
Ruckeri, and A. uniflora. Bein^ free-rooting 
subjects, they require a good depSi of compost, 
therefore only about one-fourth drainage is 
necessary. The rooting material should consist 
of two parts of peat to one of turfy loam, the 
remainder consisting of chopped sphagnum- 
moss and small crocks. Grow the plants in the 
Cattleya or intermediate house, and after re- 
potting, and throughout the growing season, 
water should be afforded as advised in a former 
Calendar for :he deciduous Calanthes. Care- 
fully guard against water from any sou^c- 
lodging in the young ^owths, as this is very 
liable to decay from this cause. 
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EDiTORIAJ^ NOTICE. 



ADVERTI5BMBNTS sboold be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER, 4i» Wellingrton Street, Coveot Qerden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Publication, as wtU as specimtns and plants 
for naming, should be addnssed to th* EDITOR, 
41, WelllniTtoii Street, Covent Oerdeo, London. 

Communicattons should bs written on one side only op 
THE PAPER, sent as sarly in ths wuk as possibU, and July 
tigntd by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith, 

Specie! Notice to Correspondents.— rA« Editor does not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused commumcations or illustrations, unless by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

Illustrations,— T/m Editor will be glad to receive and to selut 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, €rc., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury 

fitWBimp€rs»^Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Local NtWB*— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending to 
the Editor early i$ttelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desir<^le 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



AProiNTIiENTS FOR THE ENSUINS WEEK. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 15— German Gard. Soc. meet, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19— York Gala (8 days). 
THURSDAY, JUNE aO-Linnean Soc. meet. 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 69'6*. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

LoKDOH.— Wednesday, June IS (6 p.m.): Max. 65°; 
Min. 66*. 

Qardeners* Chronicle OfiBce, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, LoTtdon.— Thursday, June 
18 (10 A.M.): liar.. 39-8: Temp., 64*; Weather— 
Bright. 

VvLOwnczs^^Wednesday, Junt 12 (6 p.m.) : Max. 69°. 
England N.E. ; Min. 49% Scotland N* 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding Plants, dwarf Trees, Palms, Bays, Ferns, &c., 
at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 1. 

FRIDAY— 

Importation of Cattleya Mendelii, choice Odontoglos- 
sums, Cypripediums, (Jattleyas, &c., at 67 & 68, Cheap- 
side, E.C., by Protheroe 8c Morris, at ia.46. 



Even at the present day, the 
Tli« Soil, manner in which soils support 
the life of plants and animals 
is mysterious in the sense that we are 
yet in the dark as to the nature of many of 
the substances contained in the soil, of the 
changes which they undergo, and of the part 
which they take in plant nutrition. 

The soil is not a dead, inert mass, but is 
full of living organisms, which are constantly 
at work ; it is, in fact, teeming with life. It 
has been well described as a laboratory or 
workshop, in which a number of the most 
wonderful chemical actions are taking place, 
whereby plant-food is always being prepared, 
little by little, for reception and assimilation 
by growing crops. 

In this way the agencies of nature assist 
the cultivator of the soil in converting insolu- 
ble organic matter and mineral, rocky sub- 
stances, into an assimilable form for plant- 
food. 

It is scarcely two decades since it became 
known to philosoflhical chemists and botanists 
that the micro-organisms or bacteria of the 
soil played such an important part in aiding 
the growth of plants, and at the present day 
this new soil doctrine has already been the 
means of creating a distinct branch of re- 
search, termed agricultural and horticultural 
bacteriology. Scarcely ever before has a new 
discovery excited more engrossing enquiry 



than this branch of science, as is abundantly 
proved by the extensive and constantly in- 
creasing literature and researches on the 
subject. i^ 

Thfs can scarcely be a matter of surprise, 
when we consider the immense probabilities 
which may be concealed, and possibly may be 
realised by the correct conception of the fac- 
tors that govern the vitality of the minute 
vegetable and animal organisms upon which, 
it has been conceived, so largely depends the 
perfect development of the higher plants, and* 
more especially those cultivated for human 
food. 

Hitherto, cultivators of the soil have, with 
few exceptions, given no thought to the in- 
visible bacterial life that plays such an im- 
portant part below the surface of the ground, 
through whose agency crops and individual 
plants are enabled to respond to the manurial 
ingredients added to a well-tilled soil. Yet 
this rational conception of the fundamental 
cause of soil productiveness will in future 
have to be taken into account by farmers, 
gardeners, and fruit-growers who wish to 
progress with the times, and who aim at 
deriving the greatest possible results from 
the capital and labour invested in their estab- 
lishments. 

It is not meant that every cultivator of the 
soil should become a bacteriologist, but he 
should make himself sufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of soil germs, and under- 
stand the conditions favourable to their life 
and well-being, to be able to appreciate and 
utilise the results achieved by the study of 
those who have special opportunities for 
searching out the intricacies of their be- 
haviour in the soHl he cultivates. 

To enable us to appreciate the work which 
the mysterious bacteria perform in the soil, 
it will be necessary to consider shortly the 
place they occupy in the economy of nature. 
The three-fold functions of plant-life are — 
nutrition, assimilation, and reproduction. 
These functions are concerned with the food 
of plants, the digestive and storage power of 
plants, and the various means they adopt for 
multiplying and increasing their species. 

Respecting the nutrition of plants, it is 
obvious that, like animals, they must feed 
and breathe, to maintain life. Plant food is 
of three kinds, viz., water, chemical sub- 
stances, and gas. Water is an actual neces- 
sity to all plants, not only as a direct food and 
food solvent, but as the carrier of many essen- 
tial inorganic materials into the tissues of the 
plant. 

The chief chemical substances of which 
vegetable protoplasm is constituted are 
potash, magnesia, soda, lime and phosphates. 
The gases necessary to plant-growth are four 
— carbon dioxide (carbonic acid), hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen. The last-named, viz., 
nitrogen, which constitutes more than two- 
thirds of the air we breathe, is, perhaps, the 
most important food required by plants. Yet, 
although this is so, the plant cannot absorb 
or obtain its nitrogen in the same manner in 
which it acquires its carbon, namely, by ab- 
sorption through its leaves, nor can the plant 
take nitrogen into its own structure by any 
means as free nitrogen. Hence, although this 
gas is present in the atmosphere surrounding 
the plant, the plant will perish if nitrogen 
does not exist in some available form in the 
soil. It is in this respect that the great value 



of the micro-organisms of the soil is appar- 
ent. The work is accomplished by two 
species of bacteria, the first, which converts 
ammonia gas to nitrites, and the second 
which converts the nitrites into nitrates, in 
which form it is taken up and used by plants 
as food. 



Our Supplementary Illustration repre- 
sents a view in the Rhododendron dell at Kew 
in early summer. Of all the many distinct 
and ornamental features of these famed gar- 
dens, this dell is one of the most attractive, 
especially at this season of the year, for, 
although it is possible to find some plant of 
Rhododendron in flower out of doors at almost 
any time between Christmas and the middle of 
July, late May and early June is the time when 
the most brilliant effects are produced by these 
plants. Plants of hardy Rhododendrons .are to 
be found at Kew in several other parts of the 
gardens, but the general collection of the larger- 
growing, evergreen species and varieties is to 
be found in the spot depicted in our illustration. 
The dwarf evergreen species and varieties, and 
a few of the rarer deciduous kinds are planted 
near to King William's Temple, whilst the de- 
ciduous or Azalea section is grouped together in 
a number of large beds on the north side of the 
Syon House Vista. On either side of the path 
known as the Broad .Walk, and which leads from 
the main entrance on Kew Green to the Palm 
House, are planted, in large beds at intervals, a 
number of the best garden varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons. By this means it is possible to see at 
a glance what effect a particular sort produces 
when planted in a large mass. In these beds are 
accommodated such handsome varieties as Lord 
Palmerston, Madam Carvalho, Michael Watercr, 
Lady Grey Edgerton, James NasmytH, 'John 
Waterer, Mrs. A. Waterer, Mrs. W. Agnew, 
Doncaster, and Minnie. In addition to these 
beds there are others containing groups of 
species and special varieties, including R. yun- 
nanense, R. rubiginosum, R. raoemosum, R. 
indicum amoenum, R. ledifolium, &c. Near to 
King William's Temple are found R. punc- 
tatum, a free-flowering, evergreen species, 
a native of the United States ; the ex- 
ceedingly beautiful R. yunnanense, which 
bears numerous white flowers that are heavily 
blotched with reddish-brown ; the lovely little 
R. racemosum from Western China ; the tiny- 
leaved R. parvifolium, and R. serpyllifolium, 
with still smaller foliage. An interesting de- 
ciduous species is R. rhodora, from N. America. 
The collection also includes the two Japanese 
rosy-purple-flowered species, R. rhombicum and 
R. dilatatum ; the curiously flat-flowered R. 
lepidotum ; R. Smithii aureum and R. Brough- 
tonii aureum, both hybrids between evergreen 
and deciduous species ; R. Przewalskii, R. 
myrtifolium, R. hirsutum, R. glaucum, R. arbu- 
tifolium, R. dauricum, R. campylocarpum, R. 
Metternichii, R. Smirnowii, R. rubiginosum, R. 
indicum varieties, and many another. As stated 
above, the Rhododendron dell contains a very 
fine collection of the hardier, strong-growing 
species, together with a selection of the more 
ornamental garden varieties, both old and new. 
Some are small plants, but the majority are of 
large dimensions, some specimens being from 
12 to 15 feet in height and as much across. 
Among the larger specimens are examples of 
R. macranthum, R. purpureum splendens, R. 
fastuosum fl. pi., the varieties Lord Wolscley, 
Lord Palmerston, Blanch Superb, Madam Car- 
valho, Lady Eleanor Cathcart, Kewense, For- 
tune:, Broughtonii, Manglesii, catawbiense, 
and Luscombei. There are also a num- 
ber of hybrids of the fragrant-flowered R. 
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Fortnnei. 'The Azaleas or deciduous Rhododen- 
droaa are represented by many hundreds of 
plants, beautifully situated between slumps of 
old trees in an open glade, fn this quarter of 
the garden is to be seen just now some of the 
most exquisite shades of colouring imaginable, 
including yellow (pale and bright), orange, t«ds 
of many shades, delicate pink, white, rose, and 
all intermediate shades. These Azaleas repre- 
sent both species and hybrids, the former in- 
cluding R. calendulaceuni, K. nudiflorum, R. 
sinense, S. occidentale, and R. flavum. For 



'Anchusa and some of the other members of the 
Boraginacez is only equalled in depth and beauty 
by that of the Gentians, and in "Opal" is 
seen the beautiful shade of blue suggested by 
the Dune. 

LlNNEAN 80OICTV. — The next meeting will be 
held on Thursday, June 30, at 8 p.m., when the 
following papers will be read : 1, by the late Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., "Distribution of 
Conifers of China"; 2, Mr. Clement Reid, 
F.R.S., and Mrs. Reid, " Pre-glacial Flora of 



Canadian HorticaJlurisI tor the month of May, the 
prospeclsarc favourable for all kinds of fruits. The 
trees have come through the winter uninjured 
except in Kent county, where the Peach buds are 
badly cut and many young trees killed ; as also 
four'y ears-old Pear trees. Fruit buds on Apple 
trees are plentiful everywhere, and the trees 
are healthy. 

RovAL Metkorolooioal Sooietv.— a meet- 
ing will be held in the rooms of the Society. TO. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. S.W., on Wedoes- 



FlG, 162. — SPRAV OF 



FLOWERS WHITE AND FRAGRANT (see page 382). 



delicacy of colouring and for richness of per- 
f-jme deciduous Rhododendrons are unrivalled 
amongst plants, and no garden should be con- 
sidered comptete without a selection of them. 

F LOWER* IN SEAaoN. — From Messrs, B. 
Laohams, Lid,, Shirley Nurseries. Southampton, 
we have received flowering sprays of Anchusa 

itatica "Opal." The blue of the flowers of 



Great Britain"; 3, Dr. J. Stanley Gardiner 
■' Cruise of H.M.S. ■ Sealark ' " Part II. ; 4, Mr. 
A. W. Waters, "On Tubucellaria " ; 5, Dr. N. 
WOLFENDEN, " Crulsc of the ' Silver Belle ' " ; 6, 
Mr. E. A, N. Arber, " Triassic Species of Zauites 
and Plerophyllum." 

Fruit Prospeotb in Canada.— According to 



respondents of the "sheltering" 



day, June 19, at 4.30 p.m., when the following 
papers will be read : " Weather and Crops, 1891- 
1906," by Francis Campbell Bavard, LL.M. : 
" The Relation of the Rainfall to the Depth of 
Water in a Well at Cirencester, 1903-1906," by 
Charles P. Hooker. L.R.CP. Mr. Walter 
Child will exhibit the " Step " Anemometer, an 
which he has designed to obviate the 
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National Rose SooicTva Exhibitions in 

1907. — The Metropolitan Exhibition will be held 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens. London, on Thurs- 
day, July 4 : the Provincial Exhibition at Saltaire, 
in Yorkshire, on Tuesday, July 16; and the 
Autumn Rose Show, in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent ^uare. Westminster, on Tuesday, 
September 24. 

Potato "Midlothian Early."— The ScoH- 
WMfi last week stated that: "Market gardeners 
along the coast report very rapid growth in Potatos 
during the past week, especially in plants of Mid- 
lothian Early, which in many gardens are just 
meeting in the drill." This variety secured both 
first and second prizes at the recent show of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society in Edin- 
burgh. 

Thk Frknch Tounino Club.— This body has 
divided the sum of 6,000 francs among several 
forestry societies for the purpose of improving the 
woods and meadows. The club seeks to inBueoce 
the. schoolmasters and the children in this scheme 
of beautifying the landscape by ofifering prizes. 
Arbour Days, which in previous years have had 
good results in the same direction, will likewise be 
instituted, seeing that these serve the aims of the 
club in an excellent manner. 

Thk Tkrminal Buds of Rubus. — An 

example of the manner in which plants may 
suffer injury from hard frosts is given by a corre- 
spondent in the Gar ten flora for May 1, 1907, p. 
238. He observes that when nature's warning 
is disregarded the plant may suffer, stating as an 
example some one-year-old shoots of the large- 
fruited Blackberry, some of which had been 
taken down from a fence and laid on the surface 
of the soil, but others had been left on the 
fence. The points or end buds of the long 
growths of the Blackberry consist in late autumn 
of a globular thickening — a winter bud capable 
of developing roots. This point is intended to 
form a new plant by sinking into the soil and 
taking root. The union with the earth affords 
protection to these terminal buds, for all shoots 
that were in a position to do this escaped injury 
from frost; whilst those of the same age that 
were fastened to the fence were more or less 
damaged. 

The Veoetablk Productions of Bul- 
garia. — The visitor to the exhibition now open 
at Earl's Court who has observed the large col- 
lections of pulses, grains, and other seeds of 
plants, as well as the fine specimens of timber in 
the rough state, and also worked up into articles 
of domestic use ; the wines, tobacco, and hemp, 
and the attar of Roses made at Kasanlik, may 
have been astonished at their intrinsic good 
quality and gieat abundance. Whilst the so- 
called Balkan States were under Turkish rule, 
every kind of art and culture remained in a 
backward condition, but under the more en- 
lightened rule of the present Sovereigns there 
are many signs of improvement and progress on 
every hand, and internal trade and exports have 
largely increased. It is interesting to learn from 
Thalacker's Oferie Journal, of recent date, the 
amount and value of the imports and exports in 
plants, shrubs, flowers, flowering bulbs, and 
garden and forest tree seeds. The imports in 
these articles in 1905 amounted to 41,562 kg. 
(52,516 frs.), of which Germany contributed 
15,946 kg. (18,766, frs.) The imports of fresh 
fruits amountcd'f^to 1,357,985 kg. -in value, 
237,161 frs., of which quantity only 19 kg. of 
the value of 7 frs. came from Germany. Bul- 
garia's exports came to about 1,817,814 kg. 
(61,528 frs.), of which total 24 kg. (7 frs.) only 
came to Germany. The above statistics show 
that Bulgaria is a country in which horticul- 
turists may find a market and do good business 
U ordinary prudence is exercised. 



The Onion 8eed Crop in California, 

Ac. — ^The latest estimate of damage to the pro- 
spective Onion seed crop in California places the 
number of acres totally destroyed at something 
over 1,000, and a crop of from 80 to 50 per cent, 
on the remaining area. One grower states that, 
in his opinion, Onion seed will be worth from 
2 dollars to S dollars per pound next autumn. 
In Germany Onion seed was among the short 
items this season, except Giant Zittau, which was 
in abundance, owing to the unusually large plan- 
tations made in 1906 ; and the price of this variety 
went down lower than ever. 

Electricity and the Vine. — Mr. Georgb 
mASSEB, writing in Knowledge and Scientific News 
respecting the use of electricity in promoting the 
growth of the Vine and in destroying its parasitic 
enemies, states that the " discovery was first made 
by a cultivator of Vines. The method consisted 
in the arrangement of two series of metallic con- 
ductors traversing the roots at a depth of about 
60 centimetres, so as not to injure the above- 
ground portion of the Vines. Each series of con- 
ductors forms with the plants it traverses an 
electrode, and electric currents are liberated by 
neighbouring electrodes of contrary signs. One 
of Uie collectors is bound to a lightning rod. about 
90 metres in height, furnished at its extremity with 
a quantity of small copper points. The other is 
attached to a metal plate buried in the ground. 
The experiment was tried on Vines badly infested 
with Phylloxera, and at the end of the first season 
it was found that most of the insects were killed, 
and at the end of the second season not a single 
living insect could be discovered. In addition to 
destroying the Phylloxera, it was observed that the 
treated Vines grew more vigorously than a check 
batch of untreated ones, the quantity and quality 
of the fruit was also much better in the treated 
batch. This primitive method of applying elec- 
tricity has been modified by Professor Bards, who 
finds that in place of a current of about 120 volts 
as first used, currents varying between 1,000 and 
2,000, or even 3.000 volts can be applied without 
producing the slightest injury to the plants treated. ' ' 

Leoaoies for Servante.— The Hon. Mark 
Rolls, who died in April last, left his butler and 
housekeeper £60 each, his gardener, forester and 
keeper, £50 each, all of Stevenstone. North 
Devon ; while at Bicton, his East Devon Estate, 
the gardener, forester, clerk oi works, and keeper, 
all benefit by £50 each. 

The Cherokee Roee (R. lmvioata).— A 

correspondent in Horticulture, U.S.A., writing in 
regard to the statement that is made in Cyclopedia 
of American Horticulture that the Cherokee Rose 
" can be grown satisfactorily away from its native 
regions only in a greenhouse," states that if the 
author of that sentence is still alive, and will 
cross the Continent, he may see a hedge of this 
Rose 50 feet high, as many feet in width, and 
eight times as long, growing in the private grounds 
of Mr. Tevis, at Bakersfield. When in bloom 
it is one of the most beautiful sights in California. 

PiCEA morindcides, Rehder. — We have 
received a cone-bearing shoot of this interesting 
Spruce from Sir Edmund G. Loder, Bart. The 
tree from which it was taken is growing in his 
garden at Leonardslee. Horsham. This is the 
first recorded instance of this Spruce bearing cones 
in Great Britain. We only know of one other 
tree of goodly size, and that is in Lord Annes- 
ley's garden at Castle wellan. Picea morindoides 
(see Gardeners' Chronicle, April 7, 1906, Fig. 84) 
is of Himalayan origin, and is one of the •• Flat- 
leaved Spruces." In habit it resembles P. morinda, 
but in leaf-character is scarcely distinguishable 
from P. sitchensis. Its status as a species was 
first recognised by Mr. Rehder, who found the 
tree in the garden of M. Allard, near Angers. 



This tree produces cones every year, but M. 
Allard says it has never borne fertile seed. We 
hope Sir Edmund Loder may have better fortune. 
It is not unlikely, as was pointed out by Dr. 
Henry in these columns, March 3, 1906, that 
other specimens are in existence in Britain. An 
illustration of the Castlewellan tree was given in 
our issue for May 5, 1906. p. 394. The cones are 
H to 2 inches long, cylindrical, and in colour 
reddish purple. 

Agricultural Education. — The Depart- 
mental Committee, of which Lord Reay is 
chairman, held meetings on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
inst. Professor Lloyo Morgan, University 
College, Bristol ; Dr. H. R. Mill, Royal Meteo- 
rological Society ; Mr. S. Kidnbr, Milverton. 
Somerset ; Mr. E. V. V. Wubelbr, Worcester 
County Council : Mr. Edward Brown, lecturer 
in poultry keeping, &c. ; and representatives of 
the Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport. 
Salop, of the University College of North Wales* 
Bangor, and of Bigod's Hall, Dunmow. Essex, 
attended and gave evidence. 

Wanetead Park. — Last winter the West 
Ham Distress Committee, with the consent of 
the Epping Forest Committee, undertook the 
task of excavating and concreting the bed of the 
Heronry Pond in Wanstead Park, and enlarging 
the islands; the Distress Committee were thus 
able to find work for a large number of un- 
employed men for many weeks during the winter. 
The amount originally voted has been foond in- 
sufficient to complete the undertaking, and the 
Epping Forest Committee has therefore agreed 
to provide /500 out of the capital account of the 
Epping Forest Fund, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to finish the work. 

Irish International Exhibition. — We are 

informed that an exhibition of Sweet Peas will 
probably be held within the precincts of the Irish 
International Exhibition, Dublin, towards the end 
of July. Due notice will be given of the arrange- 
ments as soon as completed. 

The Law of Trespass.— At a eeneral meeting 
of the Leek and District Agricultural Society^ 
held on May 15, it was decided to send to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture and the 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
following resolution: — "That owing to the 
unsatisfactory state of the law relating to tres- 
pass, and the great amount of damago fre- 
quently caused thereby to farmers, . Parliament 
be petitioned to amend the law with respect to 
the penalties, &c., or possibly, a clause might 
be inserted in the English Land Bill which the 
present Government have introduced.*' 

Gladiolus '• Peace." — Referring to the 
description of this variety on p. 205, Mr. H. H. 
Goff, Simcoe, Ontaria, Canada, writes us as fol- 
lows : — "The variety is not pure white, but has 
a delicate lilac feathering on the inferior petals. 
It is, however, a grand flower of rare quality, 
and the plants are extremely vigorous. It was 
named before Messrs. Kelway's flower of the 
same name came under my notice." 



Publloatlons R^omivd,— Flower Decoration in 
the Houu. By Miss Gertrude Jekyll. Country life 
Library, George Newnes. Ltd.. Covent Garden. W.C. 
^The Art and Craft of Garden Making. By Thomas 
Mawson ; 3rd Edition. B. T, Batsford, 94, High 
Holbom, London.— From Collins' Clear Type Press, 
London, and Glasgow. Ths Great Refusal, Th4 Secret 
Woman, Tlu Brown Eyes of iiary, and The Golden 
Butterfly. These are the first four books in the issue 
of Collins' " Handy " Modem Fiction, published at 
7d. each net. These little books are neither so 
ephemeral as the 6d, novels in paper covers, nor 
expensive like the 68. volumes. Each book is clearly 
printed in bold type, with coloured frontispiece and 
title page specially drawn for the series. 
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A DiSKASK OF AOAVCS. — These plants have, 
under cultivation, hitherto escaped the attack of 
fungoid disease, but now Dr. Cooks writes that 
a species of anthracnose, which developed on 
young Agaves in Italy, has made its appearance in 
the United States, and may ultimately reach these 
islands. All the species of glceosporium and col- 
letotrichum are most persistent pests of plants 
under cultivation. He says: " In the present in- 
stance a number of small Agave plants were placed 
in one of the greenhouses of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, and in a short time many of them were 
found to be dying from a disease which at first 
attacked the older leaves. The conidia of the 
fungus apparently germinate on the surface of the 
host plant, and gain entrance through the stomata 
or through wounds. The tissue of the leaf is 
penetrated by the mycelium in all directions, 
and forms either a circular or an elliptical spot, 
which is at first darker in colour than the sur- 
rounding tissue, but changes finally to either a 
brown or a grey colour. The adjacent tissues 
under moist Conditions turn brown and rot 
rapidly, the mycelium penetrating to all parts of 
the leaf. Under less humid conditions the affected 
tissues of the host slowly darken in colour, often 
assuming a purple tinge. The pustules are usually 
formed in concentric rings, and differ from those 
in species of glceosporium in being furnished with 
setoe. which is a characteristic of coUetotrichum. 
The following is a more explicit description of the 
fungus causing the disease. 'Spots circular or 
elliptical, often becoming confluent, olive, chang- 
ing to grey or brown ; pustules spherical to oblong, 
usually breaking through the epidermis in con- 
centric rings, and ejecting orange-coloured masses 
of conidia; setce acute to blunt, light brown, 
2 to 5 septate, 160 to 170 x 5 to 6 mm. Conidia 
oblong or cylindrical, hyaline, with one or two 
guttules 16 to 81 X 5 to 6 mm. Conidiophores 
erect, hyaline, usually simple, but variable in 
length. No ascigerous stage has been found.' 
This pest has been recognised upon leaves of six 
or seven species of Agave under cultivation, and 
often causes the death of young plants. The 
species thus characterised is named CoUetotrichum 
Agaves (Cav.), and was first detected on leaves of 
Agave Utahensis, and has presumably developed 
on the leaves of a species from Mexico. The 
superintendent of the garden has been successful 
in checking the spread of the disease, which is 
favoured by moist conditions. All the diseased 
plants are placed in a separate locality, and the 
lower leaves are removed as soon as they show 
signs of the disease. Bordeaux Mixture, made 
according to the ordinary formulae, is beneficial in 
preventing the spread of the fungus to adjacent 
plants." 

Rkmkdy for 8luo8. — A correspondent in a 
morning paper writes: " A capital means of com- 
bating slugs is malt-dust, which can be obtained 
from any brewery. It should be sprinkled around 
the seedling plant in an unbroken circle. As soon 
as the slug gets into this dust its attention is 
centred on ridding itself of the clinging material." 
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ijht Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

A Ykllow Rhododkndron.— I read with 
much interest the article on hardy Rhododendron 
hybrids in the issue for June 1, but I cannot agree 
with the writer when he says that "up to the 
present no hardy, yellow-flowered Rhododendron 
has been raised." We have had in the garden 
here for many years a pure yellow variety precisely 
similar to R. Thompsoni except in colour. It is 
about 3 feet in heif^ht and the same through, and it 
is quite hardy. We have also R. Smithii aureum, 
sent to Lord Annesley from Kew, which is a good 
yellow colour and has been some years out-of- 
doors ; this also appears to be perfectly hardy here. 
/. Ryan, The Gardens, Castlewellan, co. Down, Ireland. 



Thk Cultivation of Watsonia Ardkrnki. 

— The account (on p. 273) of failure to grow Wat- 
sonias, by F. W.G., may just as wel^ have been 
written of many thousands of bulbs or corms that 
find their way to English gardens, and in practi- 
cally every instance the trouble arises during the 
restmg period and immediately before it. It is 
here, certainly, that cultivation is faulty, and more 
generous treatment is necessary for the plants 
whilst in growth and at rest also. In the first 
instance F. W. G.*s pots were too small. A 
Watsonia could not perfect a flower spike and 
form a new bulb of flowering strength in such 
confinement, and particularly would failure be 
likely to ensue if every endeavour was not made 
to maintain the leaves in a green state as long as 
possible. Their root system is exceedingly strong 
and the roots are often as much as one yard in 
length. A good way of treating Watsonias is to 
grow three bulbs in a 12-inch pot, using a compost 
of fibrous loam mixed with one-fourth its bulk of 
dried cow-manure, and taking care to provide the 
pots with good drainage. The bulbs may touch 
the sides of the pots with advantage to their roots. 
Forcing will destroy their vigour ; they should be 
allowed to grow slowly in the temperature of a cool 
vinery, giving cow-manure water when the pots 
have become filled with roots. Here they may 
remain till the spikes develop, when exposure to 
more sunshine will prepare them for the conserva- 
tory or display-house. Cultivation does not end 
here, however, for as long as a green leaf remains to 
do the work of building up new corms, water 
will be required, and if plenty of leafage in an 
active state survives the inflorescence, manure 
water may be freely given. All the ripening the 
bulbs will need is readily provided by half plunging 
the pots in the open sunshine ; here they will rest 
quietly till winter, such rainfall as they may get 
sufficing to maintain their freshness and vigour. 
They will start into growth at their accustomed 
time, but often remain quiescent for many weeks 
with the growths just appearing through the soil, 
and one can extend the flowering season by select- 
ing such as are precocious, introducing these to 
more heat, allowing the others to follow. A 
Watsonia that flowers exceptionally well generally 
makes two or three corms. and these need every 
chance of development after the flowers have 
passed. If such development is continued at the 
expense of a dry resting period it does not matter. 
One can flower a fully developed corm without 
previously resting it for a long time, but one 
cannot flower an undeveloped corm under any 
conditions. The more one studies Cape bulbs, or 
those from other warm climates, the more is one 
inclined to regard the ptolonged resting period as 
of secondary importance. The plants cannot do 
the work in a handful of soil they have been 
accustomed to do in a bushel ; pot culture is still an 
artificial way of growing plants, and successful only 
so long as it is aided by good culture. One can 
follow guardedly in the footsteps of the man who 
grows Chrysanthemums and vegetables well ; build 
up flowering bulbs by extending the growing season 
to the uttermost limits ; rest can follow this if the 
bulbs have gained strength enough to flower. Any 
reference to Watsonias would be incomplete 
without a warning. These plants are wholly 
incapable of withstanding fumigation without 
injury, a character shared by many Iridaceous 
plants from the Cape. G. B. Mallett. 

Crushed Shklls as a Fkrtiliskr.— The 

value of shells in a crushed state is not generally 
recognised when the compost for various plants is 
being prepared, or top-dressings for Vines and other 
fruit-tree borders. It is the custom to mulch such 
freely each >ear with farmyard manure, and it 
may be sometimes carried to excess causing the 
borders to become soddened and soured. A bene- 
ficial change may be made occasionally by the use 
of crushed shells, even if a slight mulch of some 
kind has to be given later for conserving moi&ture 
in the soil. It is with pot plants, however, that I 
have noticed the most satisfactory results from 
the free addition of crushed shells in the 
compost, and also as part drainage. The roots of 
fruiting Pines revel in it, proving it to be a good 
" root producer " as well as fertiliser. In turning 
out the old stools of these as well as those of Chry- 
santhemums that had been grown for producing 
exhibition blooms. I have found a solia mass of 
roots where an inch of crushed shells has been 
placed over the crocks. I would not advise the 
use of oyster shells in a whole state for drainage. 
as they decompose only very slowly and the soil is 
apt to collect in the inside of the shells and prever^t 



the water getting away freely even when the con- 
cave side is placed downwards. Such shells 
should be well broken and then passed through a 
sieve with a half-inch mesh, using the rougher 
for placing over the crocks and the finer for mixing 
with the soil. We prefer this to scmd, as porositr 
is the better secured and the staple improved. 
The shells need not be those of oysters, as I have 
used, with equally good results, shell gravel which 
forms suitable paths in ferneries. Richard Parher. 

Hardiness of thk Cam klli a. —Referring to 
Practical Gardener's note, p. 846, 1 do not think the 
Camellia can be considered hardy in this county* 
for on three occasions stout, carefully-hardened 
bushes have been planted at Grimston, but in the 
course of two or three years they have all died. 
They were afforded sheltered positions and had 
their stems and main branches wrapped with the 
common bracken for protection in the antumo. 
In one case the trees survived through two mild 
winters practically unhurt, but the third season, 
when upwards of 15*^ of frost were registered the^ 
succumbed. The plants included half a dozen 
varieties. Marchioness of Exeter bein^ the hardiest. 
It may be stated that Grimston is situate in mid- 
Yorkshire, at the end of lower Wharfdale. and at 
an altitude of about 60 feet above the sea-level. 
The sub-soil consists of magnesian limestone. 
H.J. C, Grimston Gardens. 

Strawberry "Kentish Favouritk." — I 

wish to direct the attention of gardeners and 
market growers who have not yet grown this 
variety to its valuable qualities as an early forcing 
kind. I forced a few plants this year in the same 
house, and concurrently with a batch of Royal 
Sovereign. The fruits set well, swelled evenly 
and rapidly, and ripened eight days before those 
of Royal Sovereign. Each plant perfected from 
eight or ten fruits, which averaged from 2| to 8 
ounces each. They were solid and firm in tex- 
ture, somewhat sweeter and deeper in colour than 
Royal Sovereign, and possessed a distinct " pine " 
flavour. The firm texture of the fruit should 
ensure their travelling well in transit. The habit 
of the plant is dwarf, sturdy, and compact. I 
should not like to prophesy that it will supersede 
Royal Sovereign as an early forcing variety, but I 
predict that it will speedily attain a prominent 
position, as a variety for early forcing. T. ChaUiSp 
Wilton House, 

Yorkshire Qala.— This annual horticultural 
exhibition will be held on June 19, 20, and 21. 
The Yorkshire Gala is the only northern proto- 
type of the Temple Show in the south. Next 
year (1908) is its jubilee, and already the enter- 
prising committee has issued a preliminary 
schedule of extra prizes to be awarded on that 
occasion. These prizes are certainly of an 
original character, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce good competitions. I should 
like to suggest that medals of varying value be 
given for the best plans of how to lay out 
gardens varying in size from half an acre up* 
wards, and for the best exhibit of implements 
useful in horticulture generally. The cost of 
doing this would not be great, and it would 
have some educational value. Yorkshire Gar* 
dener. 

Mick Attackino Liliks. — ^The best course 
for B. L, to take in regard to field mice 
destroying his Lilies is to dust the flower heads 
and young leaves with red lead. He will find 
that the mice will not eat many buds, as they 
dislike the taste, and it will poison them if the) 
venture to do so. I have Known mice to eat 
Lilies before, and have found poisoning the only 
remedy. E, H, Hallett. 

SoHiZANTHUS AT CoTK HousK.— Of late years 
the greenhouse Schizanthus has become exceed- 
ingly popular as a pot plant, and p;reat improve- 
ment has taken place in the (quality and colour 
of its flowers ; especially is this seen in the type 
known as S. Wisetonensis. Amongst the 
improvers of this flower must be included Mr. 
W. H. Bannister, of Cote House Gardens, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. Mr. Bannister's 
strain is a very fine one, the plants being of 
medium size and neither very dwarf nor of the 
gieat height to which plants of the older stocks 
will rise, but averaging about 4 feet Many of 
the lateral sprays of his flowers are fully 18 
inches in length, the habit of the plants being 
much branched, and the colours very varied. 
The flowers are in demand at Cote House for 
^Mtting, and sucoessionsl batches are raised 
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to furnish a supply throughout the year. In a 
laige roomy gieenhouse in these gardens these 
plants make a beautiful display. The colours 
of their flowers have been specially selected ; 
among them are some very distinct shades, 
and from n stock of plants yet unflowered more 
" breaks " are anticipated. Any plant that 
falls below the required standard is at once 
removed, so that no opportunity is aSorded tor 
retrograde influence in the stock. An observable 
point in Mr. Bannister's plants is their eitieme 
floriforousness, with an accompaniment of neal 
foliage, the habit generally being devoid of 
coarseness that is common to many slocks. 
This is due to cultivation, for instead of using 
a rich compound, or even new turfy loam, 
Mr, Bannister employs soil that has been 
turned out of Chrysanthemum pots in 
spring, and to this is added leaf-mould. This 
is found to provide ample leaf growth without 
coarseness, and a plentiful supply of blossoms. 
Tlie plants are grown in pots of various sixes, 
but the main batches are accommodated in 
6-inch and 6-inch leceptacles. A few selected 
plants required for special porposes are given 
still larger-aiied pots. W. S. 

Sequoia (Taxooium) BEMPenvmENS.— Is 
there any gardener now surviving who can lell me 
by whom and in what year Ibis tree waaintroduced 
to cullivatian ? Kent, in Veitch's Umnuai of 
Cenifira, and others who have copied bim, assign 
it to Hartweg, in the year 1846. Now, I have 
searched Hartweg's journals, and the volumes 
of the/odturi/of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for several years, and can find no mention of his 
having Bent seeds to the Horticultural Society, for 
whom he was working. Neither is the trett 
mentioned as among the introductions of the 
society by Cordon. The first mention I can find 
0( Ibis Iree in the Gardtntri' ChtonicU is on March 
17, 1849, when James Duncan, writing from 
Basing Park, says that in the latter part of July. 
1B17, a plant 9 inches faigb was transferred from 
a pot and planted out. In the same vol.. p. 3S0. 
the Editor, in notices to correspondents, says : 
" In general i( may be considered hardy, but i( is 
sometimes injured in severe winters." This looks 
as (bough it had been some years in cultivation at 
that lime. But Hartweg's first joomal from 
California only arrived in London on November 
4. 1S46. in which he speaks of having seen Taio- 
dium sempervirens near Santa Cruz, where he did 
not arrive (ill June 23, 1S16. Even if seed was 
collected then, which seems extremely doubtful, 
it could hardly have produced a plant 9 inchea 
high bjr (he following July. H. 



PRIMULA X UNIQUE. 
Wheh Primula Cockburniana was fiis( ex- 
hibited by Messrs. James Veilch & Sons, Ltd., 
at (he meeting of the Royal Horticultural 

Society on May 23. 1903, it was at once recog- 
nised as a very valuable addition to the genus, 
for although the plant itself did not possess the 
habit and characteristics of a good garden 
Species, the orange- scarlet colour of its flowers 
was distinct from anything of the kind pre- 
viously seen in Primulas. Therefore il was 
said, when the plant was illustrated in these 
columns, that il used as a parent it might pro- 
duce a new race having orange -scarlet flowers 
and a good garden habit. The beginning has 
been made, and in Primula x Unique (fig. 163) 
a hybrid is illustrated in which P. Cockburniana 
has been blended with the strong-growing and 
free-flowering P. pulverulenta. Several plants 
from this cross were exhibited leoently by 
Messrs. Veilch at the Temple Show, and from 
these Mr. Worthiogton G. Smith has prepared 
the illustration. One plant bore sii stout in- 
florescences, with flowers in verticillate whorls, 
the calyces and pedicels being covered with a 
white mealy wai, or farina. The foliage of the 
hybrid greatly resembles that of the common 
Primrose, the lamina being decurrent along the 
petiole, as in P. pulverulenta, but in P. Cock- 
burniana (he lamina is de>eloped very little on 
Fio. 163. — PRIMULA X UNICtJE, A HVBRiD FROM P. cocKBDRKlANA AMD P. PULVERULENTA tho petiole. The colour of the petals is de- 

WITH DETAtLs, scribed by our artist as " Turkey red ; it appears 
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to b« ft muture of the colouia seen ia (h« parents. 
By futther ciossings and sports, aided by careiul 
■election, we have no doubt but the cleaj- 
orang« colouc of F. Cockbuiniana will be re- 
•lored, and it will be allied with the vigour of 
P. pulveiul«nta. P. pulvemlenla i; a perennial, 
and P. Cockburaiana is QOt ; it will Iherefore be 
inleresling to see if P. x Unique has a peteii- 
nial character. It will be seen from the illus- 
tration thai tha pollen-grains of P. pulveru- 
lenla and P. Cockbumiana aie alike, but those 
of the hybrid are of two sizes. 
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JCNE 11.— Th* Hall in Vincent Square, West- 



Walker, J. F. McLeod, C. R. Fielder, H. J. 



Jennings. 

Messrs. H. B. May & Sons, Edmonton, dis- 
played 46 varieties and species of Nephrolepis, 
This rich collection was of much merit, many 
of the plants being exceedingly large, and all 
were well developed. The most snowy were 
varieties of Nephiolepis eiallata, N. e. Piersoni, 
and its handsoine derivatives, N, e, Todaeoides, 
N. e. canaliculala (some of the leaves had tassel- 
like growths], N. e. Whitmani, &c. We noticed 
a magnificent plant of N. eleganlissima, and 
another of N. eialtata superba. There were also 
seen the rare N. acuta, with very dark foliage, 
and the climbing species, N. oblitetata. (Silvei- 
Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, displayed handsome foliage 



species introduced by their collector, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. Aconitum rlemsleyanum is a climbing 
species ; Vitis flexuoaa Wilsoni is another climb- 
ing plant, and an addition to the numerous orna- 
mental vines already in cultivation ; Lonicera 
Maackii was figured in otir issue for April 27 last. 
Entfianthus campanulatus, Magnolia parvifiaia, 
Olearia iltcifolia, and Vitis Henryana are other 
. interesting plants noticed in this exhibit. As a 
separate group Messrs. Veitch exhibited 110 
plants of Gloxinias, and a desirable strain of 
long-spurred Aquilegias. (Silver-Gitt Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. HvGR Low & Co., Bash Hill Park, 
Enfield, showed a remarkable collection of Cbi- 
nations, principally vases of American or winter, 
flowering kinds, but many were pot plants, in- 
cluding some fine specimens of Souvenir de la 
Malmaison varieties, amongst which were 
Duchess of Westminster, H. J. Jones, Baldwin, 
Lady Rose, and Princess of Wales. Larga 
plants of this latter variety were presented, one 
of which was carrying 56 blooms. Messrs. 
Hi-CH Low & Co. also exhibited plants of 
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The following awards were made by the 
Obchid Couuittee to novelties submitted for 
certificate, namely, one First-class Certificate 
and one Award of Merit. 

The Flobal Couuittee recommended an 
Award of Merit to a btue-fiowered species of 
Meconopsis (M. racemosa), and similar awards 
to SIX other plants. 

No award to a novelty was made by (he 
Fkuit and Vegetable Com suttee on this occa- 

1n the afternoon 135 new Fellows and four 
Associates were admitted to the privileges of 
the Society, and Mr. Walter P. Wright delivered 
a lecture on "Arches, Pillars, and Pergolas." 

Floral Committee. 

Frtunl: W. Marshall Esq., and Messrs. H. 

B. May, T. W. Turner, G, Rcuthe, Chas. Dixon, 

J. W. BaiT, W. P. Thomson, E. H. Jenkins, W. 



plants of stove and greenhouse species. Well- 
grown and highly-coloured DiacKnas, Pandanus 
Veilchii, Bertolonias in variety, Codia-ums 
(Crolons), Maranta hieroglyphic a, Heliconia 
illustris rubicaulis, Ficus radicans varicgata, 
Aralias, Alpinias, Phyllanlhus, and other equally 
beautiful subjects made a pleasing display, the 
inclusion of Nertera depressa, in fruit, along 
the front of the display giving a pleasing finish 
to the exhibit. 

Messrs. Wii. BulL & Sons, King's Road, Chel- 
sea also displayed ornamental-leaved plants of 
exotic species. The back row was formed of 
Aralia Veitchii, and in the main group were 
Bertolonias. Aglaonema pictum, Dioscorea chry- 
spphylla, Hoffraannia Ghiesbreghtii, Ctyplan- 
thus Beuckeri, Dorsienia argentea, Eugenia 
myriophylla, &c. 

Messrs. Jaues Veitcb & Soks, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, S.W., again showed an assort- 
ment of new plants principally of Chinese 
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Metrosideros floribunda. (Silver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. C. F. Watebs, Deanland Nursery, Bal- 

combe, Sussex, also showed remarkably well- 
grown Carnations in the best varieties, includ- 
ing Nelson Fisher, Floriana, Pride of Exmouth, 
Lady Bounlifui, Enchantress, Lady Carlisle 
(rose), J. Street (scarlet), &c. (Silver-Gilt Bank. 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs. G. Bovis & Co., Aylestone Nurseriee. 
Leicester, displayed vases of Carnations of the 
winter- flowering type. 

Mr. GEOkGE Mount, Canterbury, contributed 
a magnificent display of Roses thai occupied the 
whole side of one of the long tables. Arches of 
rambling varieties formed a pleasing back, 
ground, and at intervals large banks ol such 
handsome varieties as Captain Hayward, lllrich 
Brunner, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford, and Frau Karl Druschki, with smaller 
epergues and vases filled with specimen blooms 
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of exquisite kinds, and with here and there a 
pillar plant of Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, or 
Blush Rambler formed one of the prettiest and 
most meritorious displays in the Hall. (Silver- 
Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Colchester, ex- 
hibited varieties of garden Roses, especially note- 
worthy being single Briar varieties such as 
Austrian Briar (copper and yellow forms), Bar- 
dou Job, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Colchester, also 
showed garden varieties of Roses, and some ex- 
cellent plants of the i>opular Dorothy Perkins 
variety. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
displayed Roses of climbing varieties all very 
freely flowered. Especially beautiful were the 
white Trier and the large single white Rosa 
sinica. Sotae grand blooms of the variety Dean 
Hole were noticed, and in the group were speci- 
mens of the long tubular-shaped flowers of 
Lonicera HildebrandtiL (SUver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, Berks, showed 
bunches of Roses from the open, and some 
choice specimen blooms of such notable kinds 
as Mrs. Ed. Mawley (excellent examples), Medea, 
E. V. Hermanos, Maman Cochet, Rainbow, Car- 
mine Pillar, Mme. Abel Carri^re, &c. 

Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, showed 
pillar Roses, Vitis Henryana, and large-flowering 
Clematis. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., showed a group of hardy flowers, a 
number of neenhouse flowering plants, and 
vases of Well-grown Carnations. Among the 
hardy flowers were a large batch of Viola 
Munbyana, Hieracium villosum, Eremuri, &c. 
Ericas, Hydrangeas, Calla Elliottiana, Ver- 
benas, Roses, &c., were also well shown. (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

* Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Kilnfield Gar- 
dens, Colchester, exhibited an array of season- 
able hardy flowers, amongst which we noticed 
Aquilegias, Liliums in variety, gorgeous- 
coloured Poppies, Heucheras, Pentstemons, Ere- 
murus, Dodecatheon media, and its white form ; 
Cypripediimi calif omicum, Dictanmus fraxi- 
nella, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, showed rare and choice 
hardy flowers. Many beautiful '* bearded" 
Irises were noticed, also Pjrrethrums in variety, 
the dwarf Gypsophila cerastioides (with pale 
pink flowers that are marked with red lines), 
Ixiolirion tataricum. Anemone Pink Pearl, the 
beautiful yellow-flowered Lilium monadelphum 
Szovitzianum, Brodissa coccinea, &c. (Bronze 
Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Woking, 
Surrey, displayed an array of hardy flowers and 
Alpine plants. A good batch of the red Lilium 
davuricum erectum was noticed. In the centre 
of the exhibit were plants of the large-flowered 
Clematis Lady Nortnclifle, with lavender-blue- 
coloured p^als ; there were also Irises, Pyre- 
thrums, Oriental Poppies, some choice blooms 
of the yellow Hemerocallis, and a host of other 
pleasing subjects. 

Messrs. Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, 
Middlesex, filled much table space with 
garden flowers, all of which were shown 
in good condition. They had examples 
of Melittis melissophyllum, a large labiate 
flower with violet lip set in a white peri- 
anth ; Linum arboreum, a very handsome 
yellow-flowered species ; Ostrowskia mag- 
nifica alba, Campanula glomerata, Pyrethrums, 
Paeonies, Irises, &c. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield Chase, Middlesex, 
showed hardy flowers and plants in great 
variety. Irises were remarkably fine, and espe- 
cially good were I. Susiana, I. Lorteti, I. 
sibirica maxima, and I. graminea. Very many 
Oriental Poppies were included in the exhibit, 
the colours ranging from very pale pink to the 
richest scarlet ; one of the best is the variety 
Prince of Orange. Other fine things noticed 
were Lindelofia spectabilis, Nymphaea alba 
rosea, Phlox canadensis. Perry's variety; An- 
thericum liliastrum giganteum. and Lilium 
monadelphum Szovitzianum. (Silver-Gilt Bank, 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs. G. Bun\'ARD & Co., Maidstone, Kent, 
showed seasonable hardy flowers, amongst 
which were seen choice Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Poppies, '^Lupines, Paeonies, Heucheras, &c. 
Papaver pilosum has petals a fine coppery-red 
colour : Baptisia australis is a leguminous plant 



with blue flowers not unlike those of a Lupin. 
(Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Gl'nn & Sons, Olton, Birmingham, 
showed a number of herbaceous Phloxes. The 
inflorescences were not so compact as when 
grown in the open. The selection included Lady 
Napier, La Soleil, Eclaireur, Indian Chief, &c. 

Mr. J. FiTT, Frythe, Welwyn, showed vases 
of a double-flowered form of the common 
Rocket, named Hesperis matronalis alba plena. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lin- 
colnshire, had showy Anemones, interspersed 
with Aquilegias and Iceland Poppies. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

J. A. Young, Esq., Stone House, West Hill, 
Putney (gr. Mr. G. H. Street), exhibited a batch 
of herbaceous Calceolarias, and another of 
Gloxinias. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Exhibits of Alpine and hardy flowers were 
also displayed by the Misses Hopkins, Hillside 
Nurseries, Banning; Lady Northcliffe^ Sut- 
ton Place, Guildford (gr. Mr. Goatley) (Bronze 
Flora Medal) ; Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christ- 
church, Hants (Silver Flora Medal) ; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent (Silver Banksian 
Medal) ; Messrs G. & A. Clark, Dover (Bronze 
Banksian Medal) ; The Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery Co., Guildford, Surrey; and 
Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, 
London. 

Messrs. G. VAN Waverin & Kruijff, Sas- 
senheim, Holland, displayed two varieties of 
Astilbe (Spiraea) with rose-coloured flowers, 
named Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom, 
the former being the deeper coloured. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
staged a small group of plants of a new white 
Carnation named Lady White. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex, 
showed their rose-coloured form of the common 
garden Lupin that now comes true from seeds. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Burford, Dorking (gr. 
Mr. Bain), showed a white-spathed Anthurium 
named A. X Lawrenceae. 

Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, 10, Eaton Place, 
London, S.W., exhibited a yellow Gloriosa 
from Rhodesia, and other South African plants, 
including a species of Arum from Zululand, and 
a Haemanthus from the same country. 

Messrs. Bakers, 67, 69, 71, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton, showed some fine flowers of 
Aquilegias with extra long spurs, and in charm- 
ing shades of colours. 

A very fine strain of these flowers was also 
exhibited bv Messrs. Dorbie & Co., Rothesay, 
N.B., and Mark's Tey, Essex. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts., exhibited a new dark-red flowered Rho- 
dodendron named Glory of Waltham. The 
variety is very floriferous, and the flower trusses 
are large. 

Messrs. Carter Pace & Co., 62 and 53, Lon- 
don Wall, London, .E.C., showed an assortment 
of Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Cactus 
Dahlias, with a few vases of the clear, yellow- 
flowered Coreopsis grandiflora. 

Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
showed a group of Cannas, in their usual high 
standard of quality. Some of the best varieties 
were Franz von Vecsey, Frau E. Kracht, E. 
Steinkoff, J. B. van der Schoot, Black Prince, 
and West Grove. Messrs. Cannell also dis- 
played Gloxinias in very large plants that were 
carrying numbers of well-develop)ed flowers in 
the rich colours seen in this showy flower. 
(Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Kelway & Son, Langport, Somerset, 
staged garden Pyrethrums in great variety, 
Paeonies, and Delphiniums. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. Chas. W. Breaduore, Winchester, 
showed vases of Sweet Peas of such standard 
varieties as Helen Lewis, Miss M. A. Linzee 
(rosy pink), Henry Eckford (orange). Countess 
Spence^ (pink), Nora Unwin (white), and Miss 
Audrey Crier. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
displayed Sweet Peas, amongst which were many 
seedling varieties. 

Messrs. Liberty & Co., Regent Street, Lon- 
don, showed garden pottery in sundials, vases, 
pedestals, flower-pots, &c., in terra-cotta ware 
and ornamented with artistic designs in relief. 

Awards of Merit 

were recommended to the plants named below : 

Davallia braziliensis, Hort. — Messrs. H. B. 
May & Sons exhibited a plant under this name, 



having smooth fronds, with attenuated pinnules. 
This and other plants have been raised from 
spores from a specimen introduced from Brazil, 
where it is found in mountain nooks. In this 
country the plant succeeds well in the green- 
house, and it should make a good subject for 
the decoration of the dinner-table. The original 
specimen, we were told, has fronds 4 feet in 
length. It is distinct in appearance from other 
Davallias. 

Hipptastrum ^^ Mrs, Carl Jay:*—li for no 
other quality, this variety was deserving of the 
Award for the extraordinary floriferousness the 
plants exhibited. We noticed in one pot, 
about 5 inches in diameter, three bulbs, 
two of which had produced one flower scape 
each, «nd the other bulb two flower scapes. 
Some of these bore six flowers, others seven ; 
therefore, from this small pot there were 
about 26 flowers and buds. In another re- 
spect this Hippeastrum is interesting, for the 
white band along the centre of each leaf clearly 
indicates that it has been derived partly from 
H. reticulatum, a species whose influence can 
also be seen to a lesser extent in the flowers. 
These are veined and netted with rose-pink 
colour on a white ground, much as in the smaller 
flowers of H. reticulatum, the colouring in 
places almost suffusing over the intervening 
spaces of white. The leaves are 2| inches wide, 
and the flower scapes grow to a height of about 
2 feet. A group of plants were shown in a 
basket by Mrs. Carl Jay, Blendon Hall, Bexley. 

Iris X Cater ina is a hybrid from I. cypriana 
X L pallida, and is capable of growing to 4 
feet in height. The flowers are pale mauve- 
coloured, except the base of each *' fall," which 
is white marked with brown. The yellow an- 
thers are very effective. The hybrid is one that 
would be suitably planted in the wilder portion 
of the pleasure grounds, on banks near to water. 
Shown by Messrs. Barr & Sons. 

Iris " paracina." — This is a pretty little Iris 
obtained from a cross between I. paradoxa and 
an unknown variety. It grows about 18 inches 
high, and produces flowers of moderate size. 
The three standards are wholly purple, and the 
falls are of purple, which is prettily veined with 
white. It is said to have been raised by Mr. 
Van Tubergen, Junr., of Haarlem, Holland. 
Shown by Messrs. Barr & Sons. 

Lonicera Maackii. — This hardy Honeysuckle 
from Eastern Asia was described and flgured in 
our issue for April 27 last (p. 265). Shown by 
Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd. 

Meconopsis racemosa, — Plants of this Chinese 
species were shown by Lady Northcliffe, Sut- 
ton Place, Guildford (gr. Mr. Goatley). The 
plant was mentioned in Gardeners" Chronicle^ Sep- 
tember 17, 1904, p. 196, as growing in Messrs. 
Bee*s nursery at Neston. It is somewhat like 
M. aculeata, but has entire leaves about 4| inches 
long, whereas those in M. aculeata are lobed. 
The plants shown were \\ feet high, and growing 
in 5-1 nch pots. The flowers were 2| to 3 inches 
in diameter, of deep purplish-blue — almost 
gentian blue. The stems and leaves were thickly 
covered with rigid, white or greyish, hair-like 
prickles. 

Syringa Josikaa eximia. — This is a very fine 
variety of the type, having larger panicles of 
flowers. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. (gr. Mr. 
W. Bain), who showed flowering sprays, re- 
ceived the plant from M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
This fragrant variety is reddish-rose in colour, 
and is particularly valuable because it flowers 
after most of the Lilacs have passed out of 
bloom. • 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Gurney Fowler, Esq. (in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. 0*Brien (hon. sec), Harry J. 
Veitch, De B. Crawshay, H. Little, W. BoxaU, 
R. G. Thwaites, Francis Wellesley, F. M. 
Ogilvie, J. Wilson Potter, A. A. McBean, H. T. 
Pitt, A. Dye, W, P. Bound, J. Charlesworth, 
W. H. Young, H. G. Alexander, W. H. White, 
H. A. Tracy, F. J. Hanbury, and W. A. Bilney. 

Messrs. Jas. & A. A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
arranged a very beautiful group, in which their 
speciality of fine forms of Odontoglossum cris- 
pum was the principal feature. At the back 
were a number of profusely-bloomed plants of 
Oncidium macranthum, covered with their large 
bright-yellow flowers, and showing the species 
probably in better condition than it has ever 
been seen before. Amongst the forms of white 
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Odontoglossum crispum were some magnificent 
varieties, th« largest being named Goliath. Of 
the blotched forms were seen O.c. Empress of 
India, and several others as yet unnamed. Be- 
tween the specimens of Oncidium macranthum 
were well-flowered examples of Cymbidium 
Lowianum and good Lselia purpurata, and 
others noted included a very fine form of 
Vanda Sanderiana, some fin« Cypripedium bella- 
tulum, the bright scarlet-coloured Cochlioda 
Noezliana, Odontoglossum cirrhosum, and other 
species. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks 
(gr. Mr. Stables), showed a group of rare and 
well-grown Odontoglossnms, among which were 
two plants of th« new Odontoglossum Leo 
(Halhi X triumphans Lionel Crawshav), de- 
scribed in the Gardeners* Chronicle, May 26, 
p. 926; also O. Souvenir de Victor Hye de 
Crom, differing from the original plant of this 
name in having a clear white labellum; O. 
Crawshayanum, O. Urania, O. bellatulum, O. 
Othello, two finely-coloured O. Queen Alexan- 
dra, and other hybrids ; good scarlet Cochlioda 
Noecliana, and a magnificent and very dark- 
coloured form of O. Harryanum. (Silver Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, had an effective and interesting group, the 
centre of which was occupied by good specimens 
of Thunia Veitchiana, T. Marshalliana, and 
Phalsenopsis amabilis Rimestadtiana. The 
hybrid Odontoglossnms included the original O. 
PhoBbe, and tlu> variety magnificimi, illustrated 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle, June 1, p. 855. 
There were also a selection of Miltonia vezil- 
laria, Cochlioda Noezliana, Zygopetalum crini- 
turn, and the beautiful Z. Roeblingianum ; Seleni- 
pedium caudatum, Promensea xanthina. with a 
profusion of pretty ^llow flowers ; Denarobium 
atro-violaceum, Trichopilia crispa marginata, 
LasUo-Cattleya Canhamiana alba, Oncidium 
phymatochilum and other Oncidiums; Aerides 
Fieldingii (seldom seen in such fine flower), 
various pretty and curious species, including a 
trailing rlatyclinis from Java, Acanthophippium 
javanicum, and the rar« Indian Cryptochilus 
sanguinea, bearing an inflorescence of bright red 
flowers, which somewhat resemble those of the 
lesser Tillandsias. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, staged 
an attractive group, in which the beauty and 
variety of their " Rex " forms of Lslio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana was well displayed, the colours 
varying from white with crimson labellum, to 
rosy-lilac with reddish-purple lip. With them 
were a pretty selection of hybnd Phaius, in- 
cluding P. Phcebe and P. Cooksonise, both show- 
ing the pleasing form of P. Humboltii in the lip ; 
a very fine blue Vanda coerulea, Lelio-Cattleya 
Bertha, the lar^ cream-white and claret- 
coloored Maxillana Sanderiana, Brassia verru- 
cosa, Odontoglossum cordatum, and other 
Odontoglossnms; a fine specimen of Dendro- 
bium Falconeri, another of the handsome 
Odontoelossum crispo- Harryanum of the Bru- 
gense class, various Cypripediums, &c. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, arranged 
a showy ^roup composed principally of Cat- 
tleya Mossise and C. Mendelii. Ajnong the for- 
mer was a fine specimen of C. Mossiae " Queen 
of Denmark " of the C. M. aurantiaca class, 
and similar to the old-time favourite C. M. 
McMorlandii, the lip being, save the whitish- 
crimped margin, of a bright chrome yellow 
colour. There were also several white forms 
of Cattleya Mossiae. C. Mendelii was shown in 
great variety, but chiefly of the mauve-purple- 
lipped class. Others noted were C. intermedia 
alba, Calanthe veratrifolia, Dendrobium Ben- 
sonise; a batch of Vanda teres, two distinct 
forms of Coelog3rne Massangeana, with shorter 
and denser racemes of flowers than the original ; 
the pretty light-coloured Lselia purpurata 
Lowiae, &c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Stanley & Co., Southgate, displayed 
a group of Cattleya Mossiae of excellent quality, 
some of the plants having exceptionally large 
and richly-coloured flowers. The white C. Mos- 
siae Fieldiae has chrome-yellow markings on the 
lip, in front of which are a few pfQe-purple 
lines. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, 
Camberwell (gr. Mr. Smith), had a small group 
of exceptional interest, and including more than 
forty species and varieties. The Masdevallias 
tnclud<Kl M. tridactylites, M. xanthocorys, M. 



muscosa, varieties of M. ignea; M. Lindenii, 
forms of M. Chimaera, and others. The groups 
also contained two plants of the rose-purple 
Saccolabium ampullaceum, the orange-coloured 
S. curvifolium, Kestrepia elegans, Pleurothallis 
ornata, C3rpripedium callosum Sanderae, C. sel- 
ligerum majus, C. Curtisii, Laelia purpurata, 
&c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

H. S. GooDSON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr. 
G. E. Dav), sent Cattleya Mossias King Edward 
VII., a fine dark variety, having a close re- 
semblance to a good form of C. labiata; the 
sepals and petals were of a purplish-rose colour, 
and the front of the lip was deep crimson. Mr. 
GooDSON also showed Laelia purpurata " Fair- 
lawn," a light variety; and Cymbidium Hut- 
tonii " H. S. Goodson,*' a variety with a raceme 
of yellowish flowers that are densely spotted 
with blackish-purple. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Wok- 
ing, showed Cypripedium Lawrenceanum 
" Purple Emperor," a very richly-coloured form 
approaching the variety Hackbridgense, and 
with a decided purple sliade over the labellum 
and the rose crimson-tinted dorsal sepal which 
bears dark chocolate-purple lines from the 
emerald green base to the margin; also the 
beautiful Cattleya Mendelii "Francis Welles- 
ley." (See Awards.) 

Major G. L. Holford, C.I.E., C.V.O., Wes- 
tonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. H. G. Alexander), 
displaced Cattleya Mendelii delicata, a large 
and finely-formed blush-white flower, with a 
chrome-yellow disc to the lip, which also has 
a distinct light-purplish blotch in the front. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, sent two speci- 
mens of Brasso-Laelia Digb3rano-purpurata, and 
one of the yellow, rose-tinted Sobralia Veitchii. 

G. D. Bailey, Esq., Roseleigh, Burgess Hill, 
sent a ^ood specimen of Bifrenaria Harrisoniae 
alba, with several flowers. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class Certificates. 
Milionia vexillaria chelsiensis superha, from 
Major G. L. Holford, CLE., C.V.O., Weston- 
birt (gr. Mr. H. C. Alexander). A very distinct 
and large-flowered form, and the best of the M. 
V. radiata class. The flowers are broadly-ovate 
in outline, and are of a delicate Peach-blossom 
tint, the bases of the petals being rose colour. 
The broad, triangular mask at the base of the 
lip is composed of several confluent lines of a 
claret-crimson colour, the central one being the 
longest. There are also three similarly coloured 
lines on the lower half of the petals. The plant 
shown was a finely-grown specimen with four 
flower-spikes — ^three oearing five flowers each, 
and one four flowers. 

Award of Merit. 
Cattleya Mendelii ''Francis Wellesley,'* from 
Francis Wellesley, Esq/, Westfield, Woking 
(^r. Mr. Hopkins). A charming and delicately^ 
tinted flower of large size and of perfect form. 
The flowers are white, with a slight suffusion 
of blush-pink. The base and disc of the lip 
has chrome-bellow lines, and the front has a 
slight freckling of rosy-lilac. The plant is a 
robust grower and carried several finely-de- 
veloped flowers. 

Frnit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Present. — Geo. Bunyard, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. W. Bates, Geo. Woodward, A. Dean, H. 
Parr, A. R. Allan, Ed. Beckett, R. Lye, Jas. 
Vert, H. Markham, Tno. Lyne, Geo. Keif, P. 
D. Tuckett, Owen Thomas, W. Poupart, Geo. 
Reynolds, and T. Davis. 

The principal exhibit before this committee 
was a collection of about three dozen Melons 
in seven varieties and one seedling, shown by 
Lady Northcliffe, Sutton Place, Guildford 
(gr. Mr. Goatley). The fruits were a fine 
sample, and included Ringleader, Hero of 
Lockinge, Superlative, The Peer, &c., and they 
were interspersed with small foliage plants. 
(SUver-Gilt Knightian Medal.) 

Miss C. M. Dixon, Elmcroft Nursery, Wester- 
gate, Chichester, showed several fruits of a 
yellow-skinned, netted Melon named Swanley 
Horticultural College Seedling. (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge, Farnham, 
Surrey, showed boxes of a dark-skinned Cucum- 
ber named Market Rival. The fruits were an 
excellent sample, about 18 inches in length, 
somewhat thick, and with a tapering " handle." 



B07AL BOTANIC. 

June 12, IS, 14. — ^An interesting ei^ibition of 
plants and cut flowers was held on the above 
dates in the gardens of the society. Regent's 
Park. ». 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, made 
a fine display of Roses growing in pots and as 
cut bloom ; climbing varieties and forms of 
Rosa polyantha formed the more entrancing 
objects in the group, and we noted fine flowered 
examples of Weddmg Bells, Crimson Rambler, 
Lady Gay, Debutant^, Rubra, Waltham Ram- 
bler, Waltham Bridej Kathleen, and Sweetheart, 
and the single-flowered white Rose Nymph. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Spenser, Merveille 
de Lyon, A. Colomb, Etoile de France. Ella 
Gordon, Baroness Rothschild, Crimson Queen, 
and Teas and Hybrid Teas Mme. de WaUeville, 
Beatrice, Souvenir du President Camot, Earl 
of Warwick, Celina, Maman Cochet, and Tenny- 
son, made up the major portion of the exhibit. 
The plants showed their beauties well enough 
individually, but there was something wanting 
t^ make the group effective as such ; perhaps 
there was too much bloom and no foliage other 
than that of the Roses to serve as a foil. (Large 
Gold Medal.) 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Exotic and Rose Nurseries, 
Canterbury, exhibited extensively climbing 
Roses, such as Hiawatha, Leuchtstem, Lady 
Gay, Crimson Rambler, ftc. The finest features 
of the exhibit were the cut blooms, especially 
fine being those of Ulrich Brunner. Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, Caroline Testout, 
Richmond, Captain Haywood, and Mrs. Shar- 
man Crawford. Many other varieties were 
shown of fine quality, and in great numbers. 
(Large Gold Medal.) 

Mr. S. Mortimer, The Nurseries, Rowledge, 
Farnham, exhibited American Carnations in fine 
form. We noted Lady Bountiful, a large fim- 
briated white flower ; Nelson Fisher, similar in 
form, and of deep rose-pink colour; America, 
a regularly formed bloom, bright scarlet in tint ; 
Thos. W. Lawson, Fair Maid, Norway, and 
other beautiful varieties. 

Mr. Mortimer also showed a new Cucumber 
Market Rival, a handsome, dark-fi[reen, spineless 
fruit, 18 inches long. (Large Suv^ Medal.) 

Messrs. G. Jackman & Sons, Woking Nursery, 
Surrey, showed a large collection of Iris in 
variety, a few well-bloomed plants of Oematis 
Lady Northcliffe, a large single-flowered novelty ; 
many varieties of Pyrethnim roseum, Papavers, 
including Princess Victoria Louise, a cherry- 
red« semi-double flower, &c. (Large Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Nur- 
series J London, N., showed Carnations, English, 
American, and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
varieties. The English-raised Carnation 
Britannia, of a scarlet colour, was shown in 
fine form ; also Leander, Fianc^, Princess of 
Wales, a " Malmaison *' of light rose tint ; and 
Mrs. Burnett, of a soft rose colour, and with 
slightly dentate edges. The collection was rich 
in "Malmaison** varieties, and the striped Sir 
Evelyn Wood was extremely well shown, also the 
pure white Nell Gwynne, and pink-coloured Bald- 
win. A specimen plant of " Malmaison " Princess 
of Wales possessed 56 flowers and buds. Some 
well-flowered plants of Callistemon floribunda 
were noted in this collection. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood 
Nurseries, showed miscellaneous border plants 
in large numbers, includine Iris and Pyre- 
thrums, in great variety. Gloxinias in innu- 
merable variety of colour, and all of the erect 
type, were also shown by Messrs. Peed. (Silver- 
Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Thos. Ware & Co., Ltd., Feltham, 
showed a comprehensive collection of hardy 
perennials as cut blooms, and small plants, Iris, 
Papaver, Pyrethrum, and Pseenia being the 
more conspicuous species. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. H. Crane, Highgate, a well-known grower 
of Violas and fancy Pansies, showed 86 bowls 
full of blooms of these plants^ (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
showed hardy perennials as cut bloom, Ere- 
muri. Irises, and Pyrethrum s being the chief 
subjects. (Large Silver Medal.) 

A fine and varied collection of Sweet Peas 
came from Mr. C. W. Breadmore, Winchester, 
the flowers being large and of good substance. 
There were many varieties having charming 
colours and tints amonsr them. (Gold Medal.) 
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Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham and London, showed 
a number of Rambler and Polyantha Roses ar- 
ran^d as a group for e£Eect. (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Deanland Nursery, Bal- 
combe, Sussex, exhibited Carnations of all tyi>es 
in a rich collection containing the latest novelties 
amongst these flowers. (Large Gold Medal.) 

Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
showed large-flowered Papavers and Pyrethrum 
roseum in variety; a good variety of Papaver 
orientale is Mrs. Perry, a single-flowered variety, 
with satiny-pink petals that have a black blotch 
at the base. The new single-flowered variety 
Princess Ena was likewise shown. It has small 
cup-shaped flowers of a salraon-pink tint. Iris 
pallida, a new cross between I. iberica and I. 
pallida, was observed here. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed a large 
miscellaneous collection of hardy perennials as 
cut bloom. Flowering shoots of Embothrium 
coccineum and Rhododendron cinnabarinum 
were included in the exhibit. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. R. Rassmussen, Eastville Nurseries, Wal- 
tham Cross, showed Petunias in wonderful 
variety. (Large Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. G. & A. Clark, of Dover, showed Pyre- 
thrum roseum, both single and double-flowered 
varieties ; Iris in variety, and miscellaneous 
hardy perennials as cut bloom ; the exhibit was 
a collection rich in good plants. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Coyent 
Garden, showed Japanese pygmy trees, Conifers 
and Acers ; also hardy flowers, including Irises 
Pyrethrums, and miscellaneous hardy perennial 
plants as cut bloom. (Gold Medal.) 

Ed. Wagg, Esq., The Islet, Maidenhead (gr. 
Mr. D. Phillips) showed a number of Souvenir 
de la Malmaison Carnation Princess of Wales, 
almost as many of C. Cecilia, a lemon-yellow 
coloured flower and tall grower, and Calypso, a 
pale flesh-tinted variety. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. T. S. Rivers & Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts, showed some well-fruited trees of Nec- 
tarines, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, including the 
new Peaches Duke of York and Peregrine. (Gold 
Medal.) 

S. Heilbut, Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Camp), The 
Lodge, Holyport, Maildenhead, showed a splen- 
did collection of fruit trees in pots. (Gold 
Medal and Special Prize.) 

Colonial Exhibits. 

South Australian produce. — Exhibited by the 
Agent-General for South Australia, Thread- 
needle House, London, E.C. This exhibit con- 
sisted of red and white wines in bottle, honey 
in the run state. Apples and Pears of large size, 
fine colour, and clear m the skin. The fruits 
were exclusively dessert varieties. We tasted 
a fruit of Winter i>relis, and found it to be ex- 
cellent. There were specimens of Mme. Cole, 
Broom Park, and one other Pear without a 
name. Among Apples we noted Strawberry 
Pippin, Shortland*s Eclipse, Prince Alfred, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Schroeder, Hoover, Esopus 
Spitzbergen, Northern Spy, Dunn's Seedling, 
Stone Pippin, and Garibaldi, also a dish of large 
Quinces. 

An exhibit of wines from South African vine- 
yards was made by Messrs. J. Sedgewick & Co., 
colonial wine and spirit merchants and distillers, 
of Cape Town, whose London agents are Messrs. 
Jeremiah Lyon & Co., 4, Lombard Court, E.C. 

Messrs. R. Jackson & Co., direct importers, 
172, Piccadilly, London, W., had an interesting 
exhibit of South African products. There were 
preserved fruit as whole fruits and as jams and 
jellies, jams from the Cape Gooseberry ; from 
Plums, Green Figs, Grape, Pineapple, Peach, 
and other fruits. Natal tea is another product 
of South Africa sold by this firm that is making 
its way in this country, selling at Is. lOd. per 
lb. It is intermediate between the Chinese and 
Indian teas. 



THE HOBTICULTUBAL CLUB. 

" OUR WONDERFUL WORLD." 

June 11. — The final meeting of the season was 
held at the Hotel Windsor on the above date, 
and, after the usual dinner, at which Mr. Harry 
J. Veitch presided, Mr. Chas. T. Druery, 
V.M.H., F.I^.S., read a paper entitled "Our 
Wonderful World.*' In this paper Mr. Druery 
condensed a description of the earth's origin, 
taking the nebular hypothesis for granted, and 
divided his discourse into four headings — the 



Earth, the Aerial Ocean, the Aqueous Ocean, 
and the Life which exists in and upon all three. 
Handling so inexhaustible a theme in this way, 
he was enabled to give, in treating each section, 
a glimpse of the wonders involved in geologi- 
cal records, which demonstrate beyond doubt 
the most incredible changes of scene within the 
same area, citing as an instance the chalk hills 
of Kent and the coal formations below them as 
testifying to the existence at different periods at 
the same place of immense forests, an ocean, 
and now of a broad prospect of hill and dale, 
which was once that ocean's bed. The aerial 
ocean, at the bottom of which we live, has its 
points of similarity with the watery ocean in its 
currents and whirlpools represented by winds 
and cyclones. The gaseous composition of both 
air and water was described, and Uie wonderful 
differences brought about by different condi- 
tions of gaseous admixtures alluded to, the very 
air we breathe being a mixture of precisely the 
same gases oxygen and nitrogen as constitute 
that most corrosive acid (nitric acid), while the 
innocuous nitrogen of the air, a mere diluent 
of the too active oxygen, is the basis of the 
most powerful explosives. 

It was, however, the life in our wonderful 
world which appealed most to one's sense of 
the marvellous, and the lecturer demonstrated 
how the history of the cell, the basis of life, 
tended to support the doctrine of evolution, the 
chain of progress being repeated in every in- 
dividual. Nor were we only indebted to cell 
action for our own existence and that of all 
other organic life, but the by-products, as it 
were, formed the bulk of our surroundings, pro- 
viding the materials by which we are fed, 
clothed, and, to a large extent, housed. Even 
our thoughts, he pointed out, and all that 
thought leads to in the way of invention, etc., 
are due to subtle cell activity in our brains, 
the culmination, as it were, of the wonders in- 
volved in creation generally. The lecturer con- 
cluded with some lines written by him nearly 40 
years ago. 

UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT. 

June 10. — ^The monthly committee meeting of 
this society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on the above 
date. Mr. Charles H. Curtis presided, and five new 
members were elected, making a total of 48 this 
year. The stocks of the society have been duly 
transferred from the old to the new trustees. 
Sympathy and condolence were expressed with the 
widow and family of the late Mr. George Wheeler, 
who was one of the original members of the society, 
and had held the office of trustee for 31 years, and 
from which he had just retired. 



Cl>E18 GUINKKN8I8 VAR. LiSOMBE. — This 

variety of the oil Palm, as we learn from the 
Garten-flora for May 15 last, in a report of the 
Prussian States Horticultural Society's meeting 
on April 21, was discovered several years ago by 
the celebrated African traveller and collector. 
Professor Dr. Preuss, in th© Lisombe forest in 
the Cameroon territory, and was introduced to 
the Botanic Garden at Victoria, of which he was 
earlier the director. It was stated at the meet- 
ing by Hrn. Klar that the seeds are ground, 
and the oil thus obtained smells very strongly 
of Violets, and is consumed as food and also 
made into soap (Elaine). This new introduction 
is in every particular better, and in oil produc- 
tion more abundant, than the common oil Palm. 
The demand for the seeds is considerable, but 
the supply is at the present time small ; more- 
over, the variety is not in commerce. The 
British Colonies are almost exclusively supplied 
by the ordinary oil Palm tree, and that most 
abundantly. In appearance the seeds of the new 
variety do not differ from those of the type. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 



THE WEATHER, 

The Following Summary Record of the 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending June 8, is furnished from the Meteoro- 
logical Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The weather was generally cloudv or overcast, with fre- 

3uent and sometimes heavy rain in tne northern and western 
istricts, and with occasional slight falls in the south and 
south-east. Thunderstorms occurred over a hLrge part of 
England on Wednesday, and in some places on Thursday, 
while at Swarraton thunder was heard both on Tuesday and 
Friday, and at Chester a thunderstorm was experienced at 
the commencement of the week. 

The temperature was again below the average, the defect 
ranging from rather more than 1*' in England B. to about 8^ 
in several other English districts and in Ireland N., and to 
more than 4<' in Scotland N. and E. The highest of the maxima 
were mostly recorded on Saturday, and ranged from 70* in 
the Midland Counties to 64° in Ireland N. and Scotland E., 
and to 68« in Scotland W. During the early days of the 
period some of the maxima were again below fiO*' in the 
north. The lowest of the minima, which occurred during 
the earlier half of the week, varied from 88° in the north 
and east of Scotland to 44° in Ireland S., and to 48" in the 
Channel Islands. At some of the Scottish stations and at 
Cockle Park, Morpeth, the thermometer on the grass fell to 
80° or 81°. 

The mean temperature of the sm.— The water was rather 
colder than during the preceding week on nearly all parts of 
the coast, the loss of heat being more than I*' at some Scottish 
stations and 0*8° at Margate. The mean temperature ranged 
from 56° at Newquay and 54*6° at Eastbourne to about G2* 
off the east of England, and to less than 48° on the coasts of 
Scotland and north-eastern England. The lowest reading 
was 46*8° at Bummouth. 

The rain/all was less than the average over eastern, 
central, and southern England, and also in the English 
Channel ; elsewhere it was above it, the excess being very 
large in the western and northern districts. On the tod and 
6th a fall of 1 inch was measured at Stonyhurst, and on the 
4th a similarly large fall occurred at Aspatria. 

The bright sunshine was less than the average in all pails 
of the kingdom. The percentage of the possible duration 
was only 8 in England N.W, and Scotland W. and 18 in 
Scotland N. ; elsewhere it ranged from 15 in Scotland E. to 
27 in England S., and to 29 in the English ChanneU . 

i . 
THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Week ending June f2. 

Frequent showers. The days have been, as a rule, some- 
what cool for the time of year, while the night readings have 
been, on the contrary, mostly rather above the average. 
On the warmest day of the week the temperature in the 
thermometer screen rose to 72°, and on the coldest night the 
exposed thermometer fell to within 61° of the freezing ooint. 
The ground is not now so cold as it has lately been, being 
both at 1 and 2 feet deep only 1° colder than is seasonable. 
Rain fell on all but one day, and to the total depth of three 
quarters of an inch. On the 5th inst., during a brief but 
very heavy shower, the rain was falling for a minute at the 
very exceptional rate of 8 inches an hour. Percolation 
through lx>th soil gauges still continues. Since the begin- 
ning of the month about two gallons of rain-water has come 
through both gauges. The sun shone on an average for 
6^ hours a day, which is about a seasonable duration for the 
middle of June. The wind has been moderately hish through- 
out the week, and has come almost exclusively from soma 
point between south and west. The mean amount of 
moisture in the air at 8 p.m. was 1 per cent, less than a sea- 
sonable quantity for that hour. A large bush of the wild 
Dog Rose came into flower in my garden on the 7th inst., 
which is two days later than the average for the previous 
21 years, and the same date as last year. E. M,, Berkham- 
stedtJuneJ2, 1907. 



DEBATING SOCIETIES. 



WARQRAVK AND DISTRICT OARDKNKRS'^ 

The last meeting of this association of the session was held 
on Wednesday, May 29, when Mr. H. Stoten, of Bearwood 
Gardens, read a short paper on " The Culture of the Persian 
Cyclamen." Cultural directions, including advice on seed 
sowing, suitable soils> potting, manuring, and pests were 
carefully dealt with in the paper. 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDEN ERS'^Tbe 

first meeting of the summer session of this association was 
held on Thursday, May 80, when W. E. Bodgett, Esq., pre- 
sided over a gcxxl attendance. The subject of the lecture 
was " Alpine Plants," the lecturer being Mr. J. C. House, 
Westbury-on-Trym, who staged many Alpine plants to 
illustrate his remarks. To those persons aoout to build a 
rockery, he suggested a visit to Clifton Downs, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a lesson from nature in the manner of 
constructing a rock-garden. Mr. House gave advice on the 
management of Alpine plants and gave a list of those that 
should be frequently moved and others that should not be 
disturbed; he also mentioned subjects suitable for sunnv, 
shady, and moist positions, and gave the names of suitable 
shruDs for planting between them. Mention was made of 
the pretty little Scilla autumnale, some plants of which were 
given by a lady to Mr. Brunei, the noted engineer, who, when 
building Clifton Suspension Bridge, planted them in an 
almost inaccessible nart of St. Vincent's Rocks, where they 
are still growing. H» W. 



James Dyson & Co., Atlas Works, Elland— Dyseleine 
Insecticide. 

FOREIGN. 

Julius Roehrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, New 
Jersey— Orchids, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and 
Nursery Stock. 



SCHEDUL ES R ECEIVED. 

Lydney Horticultural and Cottage Garden Society's 
2nd annual exhibition to be held in the Lydney Town Hall, 
on Saturday, July 27, 1907. 

Cambridgeshire HoRTicuLTtniAL Society's summer 
show to be held on Tuesday, July 9, in the Fellows' 
Gardens, Trinity College, Cambridge, and autumn show to 
be held in the Com Exchange, Cambridge, on Wcdncaday 
and Thursday, November 6, 7. 
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t.d. t.d. 
a 0-86 
4 0-60 
80-40 
40-60 
16-26 



COVENT GARDEN, Jum 12. 

[We Cftnnot accept any reaponsibility tor the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us reeularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several otthe principu 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be rememt>ered that these Quotations do not repre- 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and thev may fluctuate, 
not only from day to day, but occasionally several times 
in one day.— Ed.j 

Out no««n« fto.: Av«ra<« Wholesalt PrloM. 

s.d. 8.d« 
Myosotis. per doz. 

bunches ... 10-30 
Narcissus, perdos 

bunches ... 2 0-30 

— poeticus, per 
dozen buncnes 10-30 

Odontoglossum 

crispum, per 

dozen blooms 3 0-36 
Pasonies, per doz. 

bunches ... 6 0-00 
Pancratiums,dz.fls. 8 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show, per doz. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
^ Zonal, double 

scarlet 4 0-60 

Poppies, Iceland, 

doz. bunches... 6 0-13 

— Oriental ... 6 0-90 
Pyrethrums, per 

dozen bunches 3 0-40 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen buncnes 4 0-60 
Rhodanthe, per dz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Roses. 13 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 10-80 

— Bridesmaid ... 3 0-80 

— C. Testout ... 2 0-80 

— General Jacque* 
minot 10-30 

— Marshal Niel 16-80 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 16-80 

— Mrs. J. Laing 2 0-40 

— C. Mermet ... 8 0-40 

— Liberty ... 3 0-40 

— Mad. Chatenay 3 0-80 
Stephanotis, per 

dozen trusses 4 0-60 
Stocks, per dozen 

buncnes .^ 3 0-80 
Sweet Peas, p. doz. 

bundles ... 3 0-60 
Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms ... 4-06 

Tulips, p. dz. bcbs« 4 0-60 

— Special varie- 
ties 6 0-90 

Wallflowers, per 

dozen buncnes 3 0-80 



Azalea Fielder! , per 
dozen bunches 

— mollis, per dz« 
bunches 

Anemones, per dz. 

bunches 
Bouvardia. per dz. 

bunches ... 
Calla atbiopica, p. 

dozen ... 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various ... 3 0-60 

— smaller, per 
doz. bunches 13 0-18 

-> Malmaisons, p. 

dozen blooms.. 6 10-0 
Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms * ... 10 0-12 
Cornflower, per dz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Euoharis grandi- 

flora, per doz. 

blooms ... 8 0-40 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 10-30 

Gladiolus, The 

Bride, dz.bchs. 6 0-00 
Gypsophila elegans 

p. dz. biraches 8 0-40 
IriS| German, per 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 

— Spanish, p. dz. 
bunches ... 4 0-00 

Lilac, white, per 

bunch ... ... 1 0- 8 

Lilinm auratum ... 2 0-80 

— candidum, bch. 10-30 

— lancifolium, 
rubrum and 
album 16-30 

— longiflorum ... 3 0-80 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 6 0-00 

— extra quality ... 10 0-16 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 3 0-80 

— Vellow, per dz. 
bunches ... 1 6- 3 

Mignonette, perdz. 

bonchet ... 8 0-40, 



C«t foUA^t, Act AY«ratf« WheltiaU Frleti* 



s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum cunea- 

turn, per dozen 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
Asparagus pin- 

mosus, long 

trails, per doz. 6 0-90 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 16-30 

— Sprengeri ... 6-10 
Berberis, per doz. 

buncnes ... 2 0-36 
Croton leaves, bch. 10-16 
Cycaa leaves, each 16-30 
Pern, English, per 

dozen buncnes 3 0-80 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 3 0-40 



s.d. s.d« 
Galax leaves, per 

dozen buncnes 3 0-30 
Hardy foliage 

(various), per 

dozen buncnes 8 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 3 0-80 

— long trails per 
bundle 16-80 

— short green, 

doz. bunches... 3 0-80 
Moss, per gross ... 4 0-60 
Myrtle (English), 

small-leaved, 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 10-16 

Smilax, p. dz. trails 9 0-80 



Plaato iB Pots, fte.t Av«ratf« WholMalt Prleti. 



s.d. s.d. 
Ampelopsis Veit- 

chii, per dozen 6 0-80 
AraliaSieboldi,dz. 4 0-60 

— larger 9 0-13 

Azaucaria exoelsa, 

per dozen ... 13 0-80 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen ... 18 0-80 
-> variegated, dz. 80 0-43 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 9 0-12 

— Sprengeri, doz. 9 0-13 

— tenuissimus 

per dozen ... 9 0-12 

Azaleas mollis, 

each 2 0-86 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, per dz. 12 0-80 

— heterophylla ... 12 0-24 
Calceolarias, her- 
baceous, p. dz. 6 0-80 

— yellow ... -. 6 0-00 
Callas, per doz. ... 9 O-ia 
Clematis, per do^. 8 0-90 

— in flower ... 12 0-18 
Cocos Weddelli- 

ana, per dozen 9 0-18 
Coleus, per dozen 4 0-60 
Crassulas (Kaloz« 

anthes), perdz. 9 0-12 
Crotons, per dozen 12 0-80 
Cyperus altemifo* 

lius, dozen ... 4 0-60 



Cyperus laxus, dz. 
Dracaenas, per doz. 
Erica Cavendishi, 
per dozen 

— candidissima. . 
•~ persoluta alba 

— ventricosa, per 
dozen ... 

Euonymus, per dz. 

Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— m small and 
large 60's 

— in 48*8, per dz. 

— in 8«'8, per dz. 
Ficus elastica, per 

dozen 

— repens, perdoz. 
Fuchsias, per doz. 
Heliotropiums, per 

dozen 

Hydrangea Thos. 
Hogg, per doz. 

— Hortensia, per 
dozen ... 

— paniculata, per 
dozen 

Kentia Beltnore- 
ana, per dozen 

— Fosteriana, p. 
dozen 

Latania borbonica, 
per dozen 



s.d. s.d. 
4 0-60 
9 0-24 

24 0-860 
18 0-24 
21 0-800 

18 0-80 
40-90 

7 0-10 

16 0-26 

4 0-10 

10 0-18 

9 0-12 
4 0-60 
60-90 

60-80 

12 0-18 

8 0-12 

13 0-800 
13 0-18 
13 0-310 
13 0-18 



Planto in Pott, Ac: Av«rA|« WholMalt PrioM (Contd.) 

s.d. s.d. 
Petunias, double, 
per dozen 



s.d. s.d. 
Lilium longi- 
florum. per dz. 13 0-94 

— lancifolium, 
per dozen ... 13 0-18 

Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen ... 12 0-16 
Lobelia, per dozen 6 0-60 
Marguentes,white, 

per dozen ... 4 0-60 
Mignonette, perdz. 6 0-80 
Musk, per dozen... 4 0-60 
Pelargoniums, 

Ivy-leaved, 

Mde. Crousse 

and Galilee, p. 

dozen ... ... 

— Zonals, per dz. 
^ show ... 



60-84 
40-61 
9 0-13 



4 0-60 
8 0-6 
4 0-60 



— single, per doz. 
Rhodanthe, per dz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per doz 94 0-86 

Roses, H.P's., per 

dozen ... ... 13 0-24 

— Ramblers, each 6 0-21 
Sazifraga pyramtd- 

alis, per dozen 12 0-18 
Selaginella, dozen 4 0-60 
Spiraea japonica, 

per dozen ... 4 0- 6 
Stoclcs (intermedi- 
ate) per doz. ... 6 0-60 
Verbena, Miss 

Willmott, doz. 



9 0-12 



Prolt: Av«ratf« WhoItwJt PrlOM. 

s.di s.d. 



Apples, per box, 
Tasmanian : 

— London Pippins 6 (^ 9 

— Scarlet Pear- 
mains 9 <mi 

— Ribstons ... 9 6-10 6 

— Scarlet Nonpa- 
reils ... ... 8 0- 9 

— Sturmer Pip- 
pins ... .^9 0-11 

— French Crabs.. 7 0-80 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins ... 18 0-90 

— Alexandras ... 7 6-86 

— Prince Alfreds 9 0-96 

— Alfrestons ... 8 0-86 
Australian, box : 

— Monro's Fav- 
orite, per box 6 0-10 6 

-' Roman Beauty 8 (^ 9 6 

— Cleopatras ... 11 0-13 6 

— Jonathans ... 10 6-12 

— Ribstons ... 9 6-10 6 

— New York Pip- 
pins ... ... 10 0-12 

— Five Crowns... 8 0-90 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins ... 12 0-16 

— Rymers ... 9 0-96 
Apricots (French), 

per box ... 18-19 

— French, cases 2 6-86 
Bananas, bunch: 

— No. 2 Canary .60 — 

— No. 1 ,,...60-66 

— Extra „ ... 7 (^ 8 

— Giants „ ... 8 0-10 

— Jamaica ... 6 0-76 

— Loose, per dz. 9-18 
Cherries (French), 

box 10-30 

— French, ) sieve 8 6-66 

— squares ... 3 6-39 
Cranberries, p. case 8 0-86 
Dates (Tunis), doz. 

boxes 9 6^ 

Figs (Guernsey), 

per dozen ... 3 0-60 

Gooseberries (Eng- 
lish), ^ sieve ... 8 0-40 

Grape Fruit, case 19 0-39 



s.d. s.d. 
Grapes (English), 

Hambro's, p, lb. 1 0- 3 

— English Mus- 
cats, per lb. ... 16-60 

— Belgian Ham- 

bros, per lb.... 10-16 
Lemons : 

— Messina, case 8 0-14 

— Naples, p. case 22 0-80 
Lychees, perbox... 10 — 
Mangoes, per doz. 18 0-34 
Melons( Guernsey), 

each 10-26 

Nectarines (Eng- 
lish), per doz. 8 0-13 

Nuts, Cobnuts, per 

doz. lb 8 — 

— Almonds, bags 54 — 

— Brazils, new, 

per cwt. ... 40 0-42 6 

— Barcelona, per 

bag 82 6 — 

— Cocoa nuts, 100 12 0-17 
Oranges, per case : 

— Palermos, lOO's, 

box ... ... 6 0- 6 6 

— Valencia ... 17 0-88 

— Navels ... 10 0-10 6 

— Jaffa 12 0-14 

— St. Michaels, 

rr box ... 6 0-10 
a 1 e r m o 8, 
Bloods, lOO's, 
boxes 6 0-90 

— Murcias, box 8 0-14 
Pears ((^if omian) , 

per case ... 10 0-13 

— Australian, per 

bdle. of Obexes 8 0-13 
Peaches (English), 

per dozen ... 8 0-16 
Pineapples, each ... 3 6-40 
Strawberries (Eng- 
lish) 
(a) per lb. ... 3 (^ 8 6 
(6) per lb. ... 10-16 
glfsh, per 
basket 6 (^ 8 

— French, per 
crate of 4 bas- 
kets ... ... 10 (m3 



tlBU 

-k 



Ya^ttablei : AY«rM« Whol«ial« Prleoi* 



s.d. s.d. 
3 0-36 




1 


1 
3 
3 



0- 
- 
0-3 



1 6 



8 0-40 
2 6-80 

0-18 

6-80 

0- 

8 

6 



16 



ArUchokes(French), 
per dozen 

Asparagus (Eng- 
lish), p. bundfe 18-19 

— Toulouse, per 
bundle 18-16 

— Montauban, p. 
bundle 18-30 

^ French Giant, 

per bundle ... 6 0-60 
Beans, Jeise/,p.lb. 9-10 

— Broad (rrench) 

Sid ... ... 8 (^ 4 
ome -grown, 

per lb 9-10 

Beetroot, bushel ... 10 — 
Cabbages, per doz. 9-10 
Cabbage Greens, 
bag ... ... 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots.French pad 3 0-36 

— French, new, 
per bunch ... 4-06 

— per bag, un- 
washed ... 3 6-80 

— washed ... 6 0-60 
Cauliflowers, per 

Ully ... ... 10 0-13 

— per dozen ... 3 0-36 
Celery, per dozen 

bundles ... 6 0-10 

Chicory, per lb. ... 3|-0 8 

Chow chow (Sec- 

hium edule)dz. 8 — 

Cucumbers, p. doz. 3 0-80 

Endive, per dozen 9-10 

Horseradish, for- 
eign, dz. bndls. 12 0-18 

Leeks, 13 bundles 16 — 

Lettuce (English), 

Cos, per score 4-06 

Marrows (English), 

per dozen ... 4 0-70 

Mint, per dozen 

bunches ... 3 0-401 

Remarks.— The largest shipment of Australian Apples 
received this season arrived during the past week, and in 
consequence prices for most varieties are considerably 
lower. Frencn Cherries are now very plentiful and much 
cheaper. English Tomatos are seen in increased quantities, 
and prices realised are lower than those of most previous 



s.d. s.d. 
Mushrooms(hou8e) 

per lb 6 — 

— buttons, per lb. 7-06 

— '•Broilers"p.lb. 6 — 
Mustard and Cress, 

per dozen pun. 1 (^ 1 6 
Onions (Valencia), 

case 6 0-70 

— pickling, per 
bushel 3 0-36 

— Spring, pr. dz. 
bunches ... 1 6 

— Egyptian, bag . 6 0- 

— French, 4 bag.. 3 6 
Peas (Frencn), per 

ricket 4-06 
rench, per 
crate 

— French, per (ad 

— English, pr. lb. 
Parsley , 13 bunches 

— i bushel 
Parsnips, per bush. 

— per bag 
Potatos (Canary), 

per cwt. ... 6 0-90 

Radishes (Guern- 
sey), per dozen 4-06 

Rhubarb (English), 

natural, perdz. 10-16 

SalsafT,p.dz.bdls. 86 — 

Seakale, doz. pts. 7 0-10 

Spinach, English, 

per bushel ... 9-10 

Tomatos:— 

— Canary, per 
bundle 6 0-80 

— selected, per 
dozen lbs. ... 4 — 

— small selected, 
per dozen lbs. 8 (^ 8 9 

Turnips (French), 

new, per bunch 8-04 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches... 4-06 



Tears at a corresponding season. A good demand exists for 
best home-grown Strawberries ; a large quantity of inferior 
fruits of Strawberries are seen, but they have practically no 
demand. P» L., Covtni Garden, WtdfUiday,Juni 12, IwJ, 

Potatos, 

Blacklands, 86s. to 96s. ; LincoUis, 100s. to llOs. ; Yorks, 
100a. to 116s. ; Scotch, lOOs. to UOs. ; Dunbars. llOs. to 180s. ; 
Dutch (bag), 4s. to 48. 6d.; German (bag), 4s. 6d. to 68.; 
Jerseys, 7s. to 7s. 6d. per cwt. ; St. Malos, 7s. ; Teneriffe, 
7s. to 8s. The trade is normal for the season. W, /• C. & 5., 
CovttU Qturden,Jun$ 12, 1907 » 



OOVKNT OARDKN FLOWKR MARKKT. 

Large supplies of most plants are still seen, but stocks of a 
few things are short, and care is needed in accepting orders 
for some plants. Large quantities of Hydrangeas are 
seen, and tnia morning many were left unsold, especially 
plants of H. Hortensia. The variety Thos. Hogg is not quite 
so plentiful, but H. paniculau grandiflorais taking its place. 
Rambler Roses are of good quality, but they do not clear 
well. Some very food plants of hybrid perpetual Roses 
are to be had, ana dwarf Polyantha varieties are well 
flowered. Lilium longiflorum may be procured in pots from 
8 inches up to those containing three or four bulbs and 
measuring 8 inches. Marguerites may be had in all sizes: 
those grown for decorative purposes are now very good, and 
young plants for window boxes and bedding puiposes are of 
the best ouality. Standard Fuchsias are plentiful this season. 
Zonal Pelargoniums may be had in all the leading sorts, in 
well-flowered plants ; the Ivy-leaved and the show varieties 
are also well supplied. The new double-flowered Lobelia 
is more suited for edging flower-beds than for window-box 
decoration, but well-flowered pot plants would command 
a sale. Growers often spoil the trade for a new plant 
through being in too great a hurry in marketing it. Vellow 
Calceolarias are good. Intermediate Stocks are now prac- 
tically over for the season. Both single and double varieties 
of Chrysanthemum segetum are seen in well-floweredplants. 
A few good Yellow Marguerites are procurable. There is 
but little variation in supplies of foliage plants. Trade 
generally is uncertain for all pot plants. 

Cut Flowers. 
Supplies are still over abundant. Best Roses clear out 
fairly well and Carnations have a rather better demand, the 
Malmaisons are now very good, but prices for these flowers 
are much lower when compared with those of a few yeau^ 
ago. The very finest are certainly dear, but flowers of second 
quality are difficult to dispose of for satisfactory prices. 
The double white Narcissus may be finished at any time 
now. Spanish Irises are good and plentiful. Herbaceous 
Pyrethrums are coming from some growers in wagon 
loads, and thev include some of the finest varieties of TOth 
single and double forms. Gladiolus Colvillei alba, and also 
the hybrid varieties are good. Sweet Peas are abundant, and 
only those of best quality and with long stems are valuable. 
Tuups are nearly over lor the season, which has lasted for 
fully seven months. One grower exhibited a bunch of 
Chrysanthemums for sale a morning or two since. A,H.t 
CovetU Garden Market, June 12, 1907. 



Ernest A. Cannkll. — We regret to record 
the death on Tuesday, 4th inst., of Mr. Ernest A. 
Cannbll, youngest son of Mr. Henry Cannell, 
Swanley. The deceased gentleman was an active 
member of the firm of Messrs. Cannbll Bl 
Sons, and he devoted much time to the develop- 
ment of the Cockmanning Nurseries of the firm at 
St. Mary Cray. The late Mr. Cannbll, who was 
40 vears of age, was engaged in the business until 
within a few hours of his death. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 



r« ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



• ^ • Thi Editor will he glad to receive, for considera- 
tion, large photographs of horticultural subjects, suitabU 
for forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



Apple Shoots Curled : /. T. S. The effect 
of injury by frost followed by bright sun killed 
one side of the imperfectly ripened shoots ; 
the opposite side continued to grow and thus 
caused the twisting. 

Asters Diseased: F. E. S. &* Co. The seed- 
lings arrived in a dead and shrivelled condi- 
tion, and were not sufficiently fresh to enable 
the cause of their failure to be determined. 

Books: A. B. The Glossary of Botanic Terms 
is not an illustrated work. It is a list of 
botanical terms and not of plant names. The 
Botanical Dictionary, by Sir Joseph Paxton, is 
out of print, and can only be obtained from 
the second-hand booksellers^^: The best garden 
dictionary is Nicholson's Dictionary of Gar- 
dening : a cheaper but good work is Johnson's 
Gardeners* Dictionary. Both of these b^ oks 
may be obtained from our publishing depart- 
ment. — Weekly Reader. Begonia Culture, by 
B. R. Ravenscroft, will suit your purpose. 
This work can be obtained from our publish- 
ing department, price Is. 2d., free by post. 
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CoLBS FOR Forcing: A. R. B. If you have the 
use of the houses from November to March 
only, we doubt if it is wise for you to force Irises 
.at all. Had you the use of frames in addition 
to the continuous use of the houses the Iris 
crop would come in useful enough as a succession 
to the earliest forced Daffodils. Irises cannot 
be successfully forced in the ordinary way be- 
<:ause they require a long season of preparation. 
The boxes wili do quite well and are more satis- 
factory for the purpose than an^ other receptacle. 
Bulbs planted below ground m the greenhouse 
•are of little value for purposes of early forcing, 
and remain far too long uninfluenced by the 
internal conditions of the house. A frame, or 
frames, beside the greenhouses on the south 
side, would be best for the Iris crop till early 
in February, at which time the greenhouse and 
■the temperature you name (50^) would prove 
suitable. It is impossible to say whether these 
would be more remunerative than last year's 
crop, for no two seasons are alike in this respect. 
There should be more profit on the large 
number of bulbs you forced, but. although we 
know the dates on which they flowered were 
•moderately early, you do not state whether or 
not the bulbs flowered satisfactorily. We think 
that either many bulbs failed to flower or the 
quality was not first class. Had you given us 
«ome idea of the manner in which the houses 
are heated and the average temperature that 
•can be maintained in winter we might have sug- 
gested other plants, Tulips for example. Tulips, 
however, when used for early forcing succeed 
best when bottom heat is afibrded. In no case 
would Irises prove good substitutes for early 
Narcissus. We would suggest Hyacinths as a 
catch crop rather than as a primary one. 

Dandelions : G, S, You did wrong to allow 
the plants to seed: they should have been 
mown down before they reached the seeding 
stage. Perhaps you have no power to mow 
over the adjoining fields, in which case we 
are afraid you can do nothing but exterminate 
the seedlings as they appear in your garden. 

Foliage Plants at an Exhibition : F. L. The 
. Cycads and the Palms are quite distinct, and 

you need have vo fear of entering a Cycas in 

your exhibit along with a Palm. 

Holly : T. B. D. 6* Co. The variety of Holly 
appears to be similar to that known as nigrescens. 
We are unable to explain why birds avoid the 
berries. 

Laburnum Aoami : /. J. F. There is nothing 
very unusual in your specimen of this tree bear- 
ing three kinds of flowers, although it is true, 
as you say, that the production of only two 
kinds is more common. Besides the ordinary 
flowers of the hybrid L. Adami your tree is 
also bearing the flowers of the two parents, viz., 
the common Laburnum (yellow) and Cytisus 
purpureus (purple^. We have noticed a tree in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew which for 
some years past has regularly borne the three 
sorts of flowers (see note and illustration in 
Gardeners' Chronicle, September 24, 1904, p. 217.) 
.*rhe double-flowered form of Prunus triloba 
does occasionally form young fruits like those 
you send, but we think you will find that they 
will soon drop off. We, at any rate, have never 
known such fruits to attain maturity. 

Lawn : F. J. H. A good turf is not to be had 
in a season or two from the sowing of the seed. 
It will need careful mowing and rolling, and 
then in time the fine matting of roots and 
stem will give the springy sward desired. The 
application of a mulching of manure in the 
autumn, and small doses of artificial manures 
now the grass is growing freely will all tend 
to stimulate and strengthen the grass. 

Manure for Carnations : Dunsland Carnations 
will succeed in any ordinary soil, from light, 
sandy loam to a firm clay, but they prefer a 
moderately rich loamy soil. A compost con- 
sisting of well-rotted turf with one-fourth its 
bulk of decomposed manure, adding \ bushel of 
air-slacked lime and \ bushel of wood ashes to 
every load of soil, would be very suitable. If 
the turf used is from a clayey soil, horse drop- 
pings are recommended ; if from a light, sandy 
soil, use cow manure. For a medium class of 
soil use a mixture of horse and cow manure. It 
is certain that Carnations thrive better in every 
way in fresh or virgin soil. No potting ma- 
terial can beat fresh loam obtained from the top 



spit of a pasture. Out-of-door beds should be 
prepared in September by trenching the soil to 
a depth of 16 inches. The soil of the first 
trench is thrown out. and the bottom or subsoil 
broken up. then a good layer of cow manure 
and a sprinkling of superphosphate is put in. 
the top spit of the next trench being turned on 
the manure. At the same time keep a sharp 
look out for wire worm, which is one of the 
worst enemies of the Carnation. Add another 
layer of cow manure and superphosphate, and 
so on as the work progresses. With the fine 
soil incorporate some lune rubbish and soot. 
The soil recommended for pot culture is two 

{>arts fibrous loam and one part well decomposed 
eaf mould, with a good sprinkling of sand. 
Apply a. good watering after the potting is done 
and plunge the 'pots into cocoa fibre or coal 
ashes in a cold frame, keeping the plants as near 
to the glass as is practicable. Carnations 
should not be over-fed with manures, nor grown 
in an excessively heated atmosphere, for if this 
is done the constitution of the plants becomes 
impaired, and disease quickly sets in. All varie- 
ties of these plants require a lasting, rather 
than a forcing manure; that is, one which 
becomes available slowly but regularly. For 
pot culture use a little bone meal or horse hoof 
parings from a shoeing shop if you can get them. 
If the plants look weakly add 14 oz. of nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), to each gallon of water and 
apply this once a week. 

Melon Root: T. M, G. The roots you send 
were badly infested with eel- worm. All the 
old soil in which they have been grown should 
be turned out of the house and sterilised by 
burning. The surroundings in the Melon pit 
should be thoroughly drenched with a solu- 
tion composed of carbolic acid in the propor- 
tion of one part to twenty of water. 

Names of Flowers, Fruits and Plants.— We 
are anxious to oblige correspondents as far as 
we consistently can, but they must bc^ir in 
mind that it is no part of oor duty to our 
subscribers to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time and money, and cannot be allowed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 
than six plants or fruits at one time : they should be 
very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every information as to the county tne fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimens 
which show the character of the vanety. By 
neglecting these precautions correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. Corrtspondents 
noi answered in one issue are requested to 
be so good at to consult the following numbers. 
Plants: Primula. Primula cortusoides (** Sie- 
boldi"). — E. R. F. 1, Saxifraga tricuspidata : 
2, S. species ; S, S. hirta ; 4, S. muscoides. 
— Hugh Aldersey. 1, Erodium hymenodes; 2, 
Saxifraga lingulata : 8, S. cotyledon var. ; 4, 

5. Aizoon ; 6, S. Hostii ; 6, S. elatior. — E. 4. 
Baptisia australis.— 7, W.H. 1, Lonicera, sp. near 
L. Xylosteum; 2, L. tatarica var. punicea; 8, 
Spirasa cantoniensis-; 4. Lonicera involucrata ; 6, 
Viburnum Opulus; 6, Magnolia acuminata. — 
E.D.L. 1, Fritillaria pyrenaica; 2, Clematis 
mpntana; 8, Cryptomeria japonica; 4, Sequoia 
sempervirens ; 5, Abies cepbalonica; 6, Picea 
excelsa pygmaea. — A. B. 1, Rosa spinosissima 
var. altaica ; 2. Acer japonicum var. nlicifolium ; 
8. Lencothoe Catesbaei ; 4, Cornus alba; 5. 
Berberis Aquifolium var. macrophylla ; 6. Cara- 
gana arborescens. — F. /., Hants. 1, Fraxinus 
Omus ; 2, Spiraea Van Houttei ; 8, Kerria 
japonica fl. pi.; 4, Spiraea arguta; 6, Picea 
orientalis ; 6, Juniperus chinensis ; 7. Spiraea 
prunifolia fl. pi. — S. P. 1, Distylium race- 
mosum variegatum ; 2, Cotoneaster buxifolia.— 
T.A. 1, iErides odoratum ; 2, Brassia verru- 
cosa ; 8, Miltonia Russeliana ; 4, Odontoglos- 
sum blandum ; 6. Odontoglossum Hunnewelli^ 
anum ; 6, Lycaste plana.—/. R. Varieties of 
Iris germanica. The flowers were quite over 
when received, and as the class is so numerous 
it is difficult to name them correctly, even from 
good blooms. — N. G., Wales. 1, Oncidium 
praetextum : 2, Oncidium crispum. — L. E. W. 
Dendrobium fimbriatum. — V . I. M. 1, Selagi- 
nella laevigata; 2, Pteris longifolia; 8, Adian- 
tum assimile. — H. L. M. 1, Pyrus Aria ; 2, 
Geranium pratense ; 8, Geum coccineum ; 4, 
Mespil us germanica (Medlar) ; 5. Arbutus Unedo; 

6. Not recognised, send when in flower. — 
F. W.J. 1, Geum grandiflorum (very fine form) ; 



2, Veronica, send when in flower ; 3, Begonia 
Arthur Malet ; 4, Cyperus longis; 6, Begonia 
incamata; 6, Pteris cretica var. Wimsettii.— 
T. P. 1, Odontoglossum citrosmum ; 8, Brassia 
verrucosa.— H^. C, P. The sorrel is Rumcx 
Acetosa; 2, Lepidium Smithii.— H. C. Fraxi- 
nus Omus.— F. W. 1. Agathaea coeleslis ; 2. 
Cedronella triphylla (Balm of Gilead) ; 3, pro- 
bably Diplacus glutinosus (no flowers) ; 4, send 
in flower ; 6, Eupatorium Weinmannianum ; 6, 
Cassia corymbosa; 7, Anthericum lineare varie- 
gatum.— Z)<f/iaiw. 1. Potentilla variabilis ; 2. 
Asperula stylosa ; 8. Anchusa italica ; 4, Esch- 
scholtziacalifornica; 6, Geranium sanguineum ; 
6, Muscari comosum.— Frwo. 1, Veronica 
spicata; 2, Saxifraga species; 8. Helianthemum 
vulgare ; 4, Sedum species ; 6, Thalictrum 
adianafolium ; 6, Saxifraga hypnoides. — 
C. B.L. S. Paulownia impeialis ; it is common 
in gardens in favourable localities, but is not 
planted so extensively as formerly. 

Peaches Dropping : R. M. There is no fungus 
present \ the dropping is due to some cultural 
defect, probably improper watering of the 
border during the resting season. 

Peaa Leaves Injured : E. M. C. and G, W. R. 
The injury has been caused by the Pear-leaf 
blister-mite. Spray the trees thoroughly with 
paraflin emulsion prepared by boiling together 
equal proportions of paraffin and soft soap. 
This should be thoroughly mixed with & 
times its bulk of water. Spray in the autumn 
and again in the early spring when the leaf 
buds are expanding. 

Preserving Specimens of Coniferous Trbbs: 
H.A. W» There is no satisfactory way of pre- 
vendng Conifer "needles" from becoming 
detached. The best plan is to lightly touch 
the under surface with a film of seccotine. but 
it is impossible to secure them all. The loose 
ones may be kept in an envelope attached to the 
page. The season of the year for gathering the 
specimens, and the dipping of the specimens 
into boiling water, have been the subjects of 

• experiment, but with no success. We have 
sometimes stitched the needles down to the 
paper in their places with dark cotton, but this 
was a tedious process, and, after all, they soon 
became detached from the stem. 

Rainfall : A. J. You will receive this informa- 
tion from the Meteorological Office, 63, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W. The records of 
the rainfall at Chiswick for k period of 00 
years is published in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Journal, 

Rose Rust ; B. M. 6* Sons. The Orange-coloured 
appearance of the shoots is due to the presence 
of a fungus, Phragmidium subcorticatum. The 
appearance of the disease in spring depends on 
the presence of resting spores from the previous 
autumn. It is, therefore, necessary to collect 
and bum all fallen leaves in the autumn. Spray- 
ing with diluted Bordeaux mixture or ammoni- 
ated carbonate of copper solution will check the 
spread of the disease. The fungus also grows on 
wild Roses, and these may become a source of 
infection unless proper precautions are taken. 

Strawberry Flavouring : F, R, A. .We have 
no knowledge of any special variety used for 
flavouring ice-cream. 

tuLiPS Diseased: Miss G. and A. R. The 
mould on the leaves — Botrytis cinerea — is a 
dangerous pest, and has been favoured by the 
wet weather. The soil in which the bulbs 
were planted should be given a dressing of 
gas lime, otherwise the infection will spread. 
Seed produced by plants of the diseased 
Forget-me-Nots should not be kept. 

Willow Diseased : Windermere. The injury is 
due to a well-known fungus — Physalospora 
salicis. The only remedy is to remove and 
burn as much as possible of the injured parts 
to prevent further infection. 

Communications Received.— Aldersev (Thanks for 9s. for 
R.G.O.F.).— F. Denis (France).— C a. M. (a note upon tb« 
book mentioned was published in our last issue). — Suttoo 
and Sons— A. W.— E. H. Krelage — Mm. Richmond— 
J. B.-H. J. E.— H. E. E.— Rev. W. R. W.— J. D. G.— 
R. H. C— S. C— C. Sprengcr— True Blue— A. J. H.— 
F. Z.—De B. Crawshay— W. A. C— P. M., Dublin— 
H. M. V.-H. J. C— H. L. B.— H. W. W.-T. A. H.— 
Rivers-W. H. D.— G. S. S.— W. M.-W. H. C— J.G. W. 
_G. W.— C. P.— E. T. €.— W. L.-C. W.-P. B.-Rub. 
rum-K. S. L.— F. G. B.— W. D. & S.— H. H. J.-G. W. 
—J. W.— Anxious-J. G. B.— E. R.-F. C— W. T.— R. S. 
_W. T.-G. M.-G. W. R,— P. M. G.-J. A^E, P. D.— 
E. R.-G. &Co. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
DRIVES AND PATHS. 

THE object of a drive or path is to pro- 
vide easy access to the main features 
of interest in its locality, and in such 
a manner as to enable them to be viewed to 
the best advantage. 

Before deciding upon the course of a drive, 
it is well to go very thoroughly over the 
ground, not only with a view of mapping 
out the most attractive direction, but also the 
most convenient gradient, which should be 
as uniform as possible, and in no case exceed 
a fall of one foot in eight. Straight lines 
sl.ould, generally speaking, be avoided, and 
in their place a succession of long, sweeping 
curves should be made, which will present, 
as one proceeds, an ever-varying change of 
scenery. It may lead, we will suppose, from 
the vicinity of a dwelling-house through the 
open park or garden into an adjoining wood, 
emerging from under the shade of lofty forest 
trees to an open glade, upon which Prim- 
roses, Bluebells, and other native wild flowers 
vie with each other for supremacy; next, 
turning a corner and following, through a 
plantation of Willows or Alders, the course of 
a babbling brook, afterwards ascending 



through a cutting of heather-clad rocks, and 
so on. 

Should the required drive lead to the top 
of a steep hill, it will sometimes be advisable 
to assume a zig-zag course, and consequently 
turn rather abruptly at the corners; ample 
provision must be made for turning these 
corners safely, and it is well to err on the 
safe side as regards allowing suflicient space. 

The course to be taken should be accu- 
rately mapped out by means of wooden pegs 
driven firmly into the ground at convenient 
intervals. The work of construction will 
have to be carried out according to circum- 
stances and the kind of drive or path desired. 
The heavier the traffic is expected to be, the 
more solid must the drive be constructed. 

In the formation of either drives or walks, 
it is usually best to make up the sides first, 
so as to obtain a good line, and if the gradient 
can be so arranged that the soil from the 
cuttings can be made suflicient for all filling 
that may be required in other parts, so much 
the better. 

One of the most delightful, and at the same 
time most natural, means of access rs the 
grass-covered path, which enables one to get 
within easy reach of subjects of individual 
interest, such as a group of flowering shrubs, 
or a particuljar tree, or some choice specimen 
on the rock-garden; also for woodland pur- 
poses a grass vista is often very desirable. 
Provided the ground is fairly even, and the 
woods not too dense to admit a certain 
amount of sunshine, a grass-covered walk 
can be formed with very little trouble, either 
by levelling the surface of the existing grass 
and adding a little additional turf where neces- 
sary', or by sowing seeds of a suitable 
mixture of woodland grasses along the 
track after it has been brought to the re- 
quired level. One of the greatest attractions 
of a grass-covered path is, as before men- 
tioned, its natural appearance, and the ease 
with which its surroundings can be beautified 
by means of wild flowers, naturalised bulbs, 
&c. 

Such a path may vary in width from 5 to 
20 feet, according to the space available; 
20 feet wide it might also be iised for occa- 
sional light trafiic and sporting purposes. 
The ground should be well drained, and if 
the soil is very retentive, additional drainage 
should be provided by forming a small ditch 
along each side of the walk. 

If a drive has to be made which will form 
an apptx>ach to the dwelling-house, it must 
be so constructed as to effectually withstand 
all kinds of traffic without injury, and allow- 
ance must be made in excavating, for the 
spreading of 8 to 12 inches of hard, porous 
material over the surface of the drive. 

Upon the completion of the necessary exca- 
vations, provision must be made for suitable 
drainage. In some cases it will suffice to 
turn the surface water on to the adjoining 
land by means of outlet channels. This, how- 
ever, is not always possible or desirable, in 
which case a drain of 3 or 4-inch pipes should 
be run along the course of the drive, either in 
the centre, which is preferable, or at the side. 
The pipes should be laid at about 3 feet deep, 
and be filled over with rubble, in order to 
conduct the water. So-called gully-holes, 
consisting of square holes built in brick, and 
fitted at the top with an iron grid, should be 
constructed at intervals along the side of the 



drive for the purpose of conducting the sur- 
face water into the drain. On perfectly level 
ground or steep places these gully holes 
should not be more than 25 yards apart, but 
on an easy gradient a distance of 50 yards 
apart will suffice. 

Outlet pipes from gully holes should be 
fixed in such a manner as to allow a few 
inches at the bottom for the accumulation of 
refuse, and thereby allow of its being cleared 
out occasionally. If it is desired that the 
approach should admit of two carriages pass- 
ing each other conveniently, it should not be 
less than 15 feet in width. The stone or other 
material used for strengthening the road 
should be laid on in such a manner as to be 
2 or 3 inches higher in the middle than at 
the sides. 

The ordinary drive, by which is under- 
stood a drive for light traffic only, especially 
if it is to traverse uneven ground in hilly 
districts, should also be provided with a suit- 
able depth of strengthening material, but 6 
to 9 inches will be sufficient. The drain- 
age in this case can either be con-r 
ducted on to the adjoining land or pro- 
vided for by means of gullies, as circum- 
stances permit. The width of an ordinary 
drive should not be less than 8 feet or more 
than 14 feet. If the drive is to be carried 
along the wde of a steep slope, I have found 
it a good plan to bank up the soil obtained 
during the excavation on to the lower side, 
and to secure it by means of a wattled fence 
buried in such a manner as to be hidden from 
view as far as possible ; these fences; if well 
constructed, will last a number of years, by 
the end of which time the banked-up soil will 
have become sufficiently self-supporting^ A 
drive of this kind is very useful for the purpose 
of making a circular tour round the premises, 
and should be provided with one or more main 
branches, in order to secure a near " cut '' from 
one side of the grounds to the other. The walk 
or pathway should serve the purpose of con- 
necting up different parts of the drive or drives, 
and may vary in width from 4 to 10 feet, 
and may be surfaced with grass, moss, gravel, 
or some other porous material. 

The advantages of a grass covered path have 
already been referred to, but where the soil is 
poor and the ground uneven, a gravel path is 
preferable, and has the advantage, if well made, 
of being dry to walk upon all the year round. A 
few inches of rough, moderately-solid material 
may be used with advantages as a foundation 
for the gravel to work into. By means of a path, 
access should be possible to such features of 
interest as cannot easily be reached, on account 
of the gradient or other reasons, by the drive, 
and as such a piath can easily be furnished with 
steps, the question of gradient need not be taken 
into consideration. 

Having completed the necessary preparatory 
work according to the requirements, there arises 
the question of the most suitable material for 
strengthening purposes. The best material to 
be used will depend on circumstances, and a 
good selection may be made from among the 
following: — Basalt stone, granite, limestone, 
shingle, cinders, bricks, builders* refuse, and 
clay. Except where the proposed drive is to 
stand the wear and tear of heavy and constant 
traffic, it is generally best to make use of such 
of the materials mentioned as are most easily 
obtainable in the district. It often happens, 
especially in hilly districts, that suitable stone 
can be found within easy carting distance upon 
the estate, or even be procured from the exca- 
vated material of the drive itself. P. M. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOTANICAL WORKS OF THE 
LATE DR. MASTERS. 

(Co«lin<^ /mm pagt Sit.) 

It has been mentioned that Dr. Masters bad 
many special studies, among which vegetable 
teratology held the foiemost place for many yeiarB. 
In Taxonomy he was an acknowledged authority 
on the orders Conlferae, Reatiacez, Arislolo- 
chiaceK, and Fassifloiacex. Excluding the 
contributions on the Couiferse which appeared 
in the Gardinen' ChtenUU, his writings on this 
order are more numerous and more compre- 
bensive than on any other, and appeal equally 
to the botanist and horticulturist. The princi- 
pal papers are in the Journal o( the Linnean 
Society, beginning with : " Notes on the Rela- 
tions between the Morphology and Physiology 
in the Leaves o£ Certain Conitera," 1880, vol. 
svii., pp. 547-552, and followed by II., "The 
Conifers of Japan," 1B81, vol, xviii., pp. 473-524, 
It. 19 and 20, and many figures in the text. 
III., "Contributions to the History of Certain 
Species of Conifers," 1886, vol. uii., pp. 169- 
212, tt. 2-10, and numerous Sguies In the text. 
IV., "Review of some Points in the Compara- 
tive Morphology, Anatomy, and Life-History 
of the Conifer*," 1800, vol. uvii., pp. 22fl-332, 
with 29 figures in the text. V., " Notes on the 
Genera of Taiaceaa and Conifers, '■ 1893, vol. 
iix., pp. 142. VI., "A General View of the 
Genus Cupressus," 1896, vol. xxii., pp. 312-363, 
with numerous figures in the text. VII., " Cuni- 
fern of China," in Forbes' and Hemsley's 
"Enumeration of the Plants of China,- 1B02, 
vol. xxvi,, pp. 540-558. VUL, "A General 
View of the Genus Pinus," 1904, vol. iixv., 
pp. 560-650, tt. 20-23. IX., "On the Conifers 
of China," 1906, vol. xxzvii., pp. 410-124. 
Masters also took the leading part at the Conifer 
Conference of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1^2, and delivered the opening address, the 
theme of which is, " Some Features of Interest 
in the Order of Conifers." He also contributed 
a " List of Conifers and Taxads in Cultivation 
in the Open Ait in Great Britain and Ireland." 
This is really much more than a list, contain- 
ing, as it does, historical, bibliographical, and 
descriptive information, and a copious syno- 
nymy of Che genera and species. It appeared in 
the Society's Journal, 1692, N.S., vol. liv., pp. 
179-256, and it was also issued separately. Theie 
are some smaller con Itibu lions on Conifers, 
such as ; " De Couiferis quibusdam sinicis vel 
japonic is Adnotaliones quaedam," in Bulletin 
de VHerhier Boisiiir, 1888, vol. vi., pp. 289-274. 
II., " Taxodium and Glyptoslrobus," in Journal 
of Botany, 1900, vol. xixviii., pp. 37-40. III., 
" Chinese Conifers Collected by E. H. Wilson," 
in Journal of Botany, 1903, vol. xli., pp. 267- 
270. Finally, the first paper on the list for 
reading al the meeting of the Linnean Society 
on Thursday last, June 20, was one by the late 
Dr. Masters, "On the Distribution of Conifers 
in China and Neighbouring Countries," 

The foregoing list does not pretend to bo a 
complete bibliograp'.y of Dr. Masters' contribu- 
tions to the literature of the Conifers ; but it 
includes all the papers to which I have 
references at hand as likely to be useful. One 
exception deserves to be made with regard to 
th,i Gardeners' Chronicle, namely, " Description 
of West American Conifers," 1880. vol. xiii., 
p. 648; 1880, vol. xiv., p. 720; 1881, vol. iv., 
pp. 179, 236, 660; 1883, vol. xix., p. 45. I had 
almost forgotten the fact that Masters was a 
contributor to the great Pinctum Britatinicum. 

Passing to the elegant and curiously -con- 
structed Passilloiaceie, the most important work 
is the monograph of the South American species 
in the Flora Brasilientis, 1872. vol. liii., pp. 
529-SlS, tt. 106-128. In this monograph, Tac 
sonia is treated as a genus, and 25 species are 



described ; all Andine, or, at least, westerc ; 
none Brazilian. Of Passiflora ilseK, 175 species 
are described, nearly half of which are Brazi- 
lian. Since that dale many new species have 
been discovered in South America, most of 
which were described by Masters himself. 
There is also the new genus, Mitostemma, 
Masters, of two species ; one from British 
Guiana, the other from Brazil. 

No one knew better than Masters that there 
were connecting links between typical Passiflora 
and typical Tacsonia, but he preferred retain- 
ing them as separate genera to the end. On 
this point he makes the following observation 
under Tacsonia : " Genus sat naturale cum 
Passiflora ab auctoribus pluiibus conjunctum, 
differt ab ilia tlorum forma, coronas dispositione 
nee non distributione geographica specieium. 
Species intermediEe, quae a Candolleo in Tac- 



Distephana el Psilanthus dis- 
ponuntur, mihi rectius ad Passifloras veras per- 
il nere videntur." 

Since the foregoing was written, further con- 
necting links have been discovered, yet it seems 
more convenient for practical purposes to keep 
up both. Passiflora fuchsiiflora (Hooker's 
Iconii Planlarum, t. 2553) again, is a Dilkea in 
structure, except that it has only three style- 
arms instead of four. 

In regard to the distribution of Passiflora, 
Masters remarks that no indigenous .^species had 
been found in Africa, and recent explorations in 
all directions have not yielded one, (hough sev- 
eral very curious new genera of the order Passi- 
Boracex have been disccvered in that country. 
Only two species were known to inhabit India, 
and the number has not been increaseil, but, in- 
cluding unpublished ones, six new species have 
been found in Western China. 



Unfortunately, the colossal Flora BraiHinsit 
is accessible to comparatively few persons, bnt 
Masters published the results of his studies and 
researches in various places. His " Contribu. 
tions to the Natural History of the Passi- 
iloraeeK " (Transaction! of the Linnean Society, 
1871, vol. Dvii., pp. 593-646, tt. 64 and 65) are 
very comprehensive and highly interesting, 
treating, among other things, ol the organo- 
graphy, development of the various organs, tera- 
tology, anatomy, fertilisation, and germination 
of the order. The beautiful and often complex 
coronal structures are described in detail. 
Under the head of corona is included all that 
series of rings, scales, or threads intervening 
between the petals and the stamens. From theii 
almost universal presence in the species of the 
order, their variety of form, and the parts they 
play in the physiological functions of the flower, 
considerable interest attaches to them. The 
corona is met with in its greatest complexity in 
some species of Passiflora, and in its greatest 
simplicity in the genera Malesherbia and Gyno- 
pleura. In the latter it exists only as a thick- 
ened rim or a series of tubercles projecting from 
the margin of the floial-tube, whereas in some 
species of Passiliora, such as P. quadrangularis, 
it is exceedingly complex. Masters describes the 
different series from above downwards. I., per- 
fect rays, consisting of two or three rows, of 
distinct threads. II., imperfect rays, consisting 
of a variable number of short and, as it wer«, 
imperfect or rudimentary threads. III., a mem- 
branous ring, t&« " false operculum " fotmd tm 
P, quadrangularis and in one or two othet 
species only. IV,, a membranous sheath called 
the " operculum," which shuts off the nectary 
proper from the upper part of the flower-lube. 
Below this there is, in some species, a thickened 
rim projecting from the side of the nectar; and 
partially dividing it into two compartments, an 
upper and a lower. Lastly, there is sometimes 
a shallow membrane or thickened cup al the 
base of the gynophore. 

In this connection we might extract from the 
paragraphs on fertilisation did space permit ; 
but, passing over many minor papers, chiefly 
descriptions of new species, we come to the use- 
ful " Classified Synonymic List of all the Species 
of Passifloraces Cultivated in European gar- 
dens, with references to the works in which they 
are figured." This appeared in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, 1874, vol. iv., 
pp. 125-148, tt. 6-8, and a new edition brought 
ijp to date is very desirable. 

(To be continued.) 



GLADIOLUS "THE BRIDE." 

The pure white variety of Gladiolus Colvillei 
IS by far the most hardy of all the early Gladioh, 
and may be grown in a light, well-drained soil 
without difficulty. A spot which is exposed to 
full sunshme on a south terrace suits this plant 
perfectly, and a few bulbs, planted in such a 
position in August, will quickly increase, form- 
ing a handsome group alter the lapse of a year 
or two. The (lowers open in June. Bulbs 
grown in this way for three years should 
then be taken up after the foliage has 
died away in summer. The finest of the bulbs 
can be selected for forcing if desired, re- 
planting the others in a fresh position without 
delay. They succeed best when not removed 
from the soil for any length of time, as they 
naturally start into growth early in the autumn. 
A mulch of well-decayed manure should be laid 
over them in March every year, and in cold 
districts it may he desirable to cover them with 
a conical pile of fine coal-ashes during the 
winter ; but they do not appear to sufier from 
frost when cultivated in a well-drained position. 
/. L. S. 
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ORCHID NOTES tllD GLElllllieil. f.w p«,pi. .po„ h.™ d...iop,d on ih. „p<j. 

and petala, one having (hem v«ry quaiDlly ar- 

ODONTOGLOSSUM NOBILE ranged along the mid-riba of the segments to- 

(PESCATOREH. waids the tips, ll is said that in some gardens 

OOONTOCLOSSUM nobils, although it is not O. nobile is a shy flowerer, but here, allhough 

equal to the varieties of 0. crispum, is very the plants are rather small, most of ihem are in 

beautiful when properly grown, and might well bloom and are very effective arranged with the 



Fig. i66.- 

claim the second place as an attractive, white- 
flowered species. A very nice batch of plants 
is in flower in the Orchid nursery of Mr. H. A. 
Tracy, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, show. 
ing great variety in the flowers. One has pure 
white flowers with an orange crest to the lip ; 
some have unusually large Ubellums decorated 
with dark violet blotches ; and in several a 



irkslo b] F. Mason 



larger -flowered O. ■ 
Odonlogtossums. 

ODONTOGLOSSt'M ANDERSONIANUM. 

An etiremely beautiful example of abnorma 
character<^ in Ihe flowers of Odontoglossui] 
Andersonianum, in which the parts of twi 



fiowera represent one, is sent by F. Menteith 
Ogilvie, Esq., The Shrubbery, Oxford (gr. Mr. 
Balmforth). There are five segmenU of .the 
nature of sepals, and one which is pan sepal 
and part petal, the other three petals being 
perfect. There are two tabelluioa diverging 
right and left, and two columns joined from the 
ovary lo neat the apex. All the parts are regu- 
larly displayed, and the colour is primrose- 
yellow spotted with reddish -brown, the sepals 
having the larger spots and the petals the 
smaller, together with a thin reddish line at tho 
base, and which can be traced in the part of a 
petal which is joined to a sepal. 

EPIDENDRUM (NANODES) MEDUS*. 
A VEEV fine specimen of this extraordinary 
species is in bloom in the gardens of Malcolm 
S. Cooke, Esq., Tankerville, Kingston Hill (gr. 
Mr. Buckle), where it is considered one of the 
most attractive of cool house Orchids. The long 
fleshy stems, furnished with two rows of greyish- 
green leaves, are pendulous, and bear at (heir 
eitremities one or two flowers of thick sub- 
stance, the showy portion of which is the 
orbicular, deeply-f ringed, claret-purple label- 
lum, which measures from 2 lo S inches across. 
With its drooping growths furnished with a 
good number of these very remarkable flowers, 
the specimen is a fine object. It was described 
as Nanodes Medusa by Reichenbach in the 
Gardtntn' ChronicU, 18S!, p. 432, and was 
figured in the Botanical Magaiittt, t. 6723. 
EPIDENDRUM (NANODES) 
MATTHEWSII 
is also in cullivaition. It is of dwarf tufted habit 
and bears pretty ruby-purple tinted flowers. 
Both species remain for a long time in flower- 
The Nanodes should be grown in baskets or 
Orchid pans, and suspended in the Odonto- 
glossum house or the coolest part of tbe Cattleya 

DENDROBIL'M THYRSIFLORUM 
GALLICEANUM. 
A FHOTOGRAPH of an ally of this singular 
varielVi which was flgured in Liiidtnia, VI., t. 
241, is sent by Mr. R, Robinson, Roath Park, 
Cardiff, who also sent an inflorescence to the 
Temple Show, but which arrived in a withered 
condition. The photograph shows a fine plant 
with three spikes, and the flowers have the 
sepals and petals as in typical D. tbyrsiflorum, 
but the labellums by an abnormal development 
which is :n this plant, as in the original D. t, 
Calliceanum, a fired character, are narrowed, 
elongated, not cupped, the colour being whitish 
tinged with yellow. I| is a very singular and 
pretty variety. 



POLYGONUM BALDSCHU- 
ANICUM. 

This hardy, perennial -climbing plant, intro- 
duced from Bokhara, is now betler known in 
gardens than in 1897, when we reproduced a 
photograph kindly sent us by M. V. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. At the sam« time, from numerous en- 
quiries we receive respecting this species, it is 
evident that there are many gardeners who have 
not cultivated ii, and therefore the illustration at 
fig. 166 may serve to show what a charming 
species it is for training over tree slumps, pillars, 
fences, ot pergolas. The plants are now ap- 
proaching the flowering period, and they will 
continue in bloom until the end of summer. 
Polygonum Baldschuanicum, like mosi of the 
other species, succeeds in ordinary garden soil, 
but this should be well enriched wilh manure, in 
order thai the plants may be able to make long 
and stout growths, capable of flowering pro- 
fusely as shown in the illustration. The flowers 
have been described as pink, and white on 
various occasions, owing partly to slight varia- 
bility in the plants, and to the different condi- 
tions in which they are cultivated. II tbe plants 
are introduced to artificial beat it has the efiecl 
of destroying the pink colour. 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.] 
See also leading article on page 404. 



DATE CONSIDERED BEST TO COMMENCE SUMMER 
PRUNING OF APPLE, PEAR, AND PLUM TREES, &c. 



GENERAL RESULTS FROM 
SUMMER PRUNING. 



SCOTLAND: 

0, Scotland, N. 

Applet and Pears, July 15 >...»•> 

Bcfinning of July 

1, Scotland, E. 

Plami, first ct July; Pears, middle ci July; Apples, eod of July .. 

End of June 

Seoond or third week in August 

If growth is rigorous, in June and July; if moderate, in August .. 

End of July 

3Ciddle of August *. 

Pears, Plums and other stone fruits, June 26 to July 15 .. .. 

Third week In July • ». 

Middle of July, commendng with CTherriee and Plums 

Apples, Pears, Apricots, and Sweet Cberriee on walls as soon as the 
fruits are set, and again later. Standard Peaches, Nectarines, and 
MoreUo Cherries, August 1 to 10. 

Middle of July to Middle of August, aooording to aeason 

First to third week in July 

Apple and Peers, middle of July ; Plxuis, Apricots, Ac., at the end of July 

Plums, tho middle of June; Apples and Pears, July 1 to 15 

The flnt week in August 

Stone fruits, middle of July ; Apples and Pears, the first week in August 

About the last week of June 



6, Scotland, W. 

Peers and Plums, early in July; Apples, abcot mid-eommer; Sweet 

Oherriee, when growths hare made about Are inter-nodes. 
Stone fruits, third week in July; Apples and Pears, first week in August 

About July 15 

Middle to end of July 

lA»t week in June ot first in July 

Apples and Pesr^. beginning of July; Plums and other stone fruits, 

middle of Jnne. 
Last week in June 

Beginning of August 

Apples and Pears, end of July; stone fmite, second week in July .. 

Last week in July and the first in August 

Middle of August 

In June 

First week in August 

Last ten days <^ July; oordoo trees earlier 



ENGLAND : 

2, England, N.E. 

DURHAM. 

Prom July 13 to 80 

xn *f uiy •• •• •• •• •« ■• •• ,, ,. ., .,' ,, 

YORKSHISE. 
Apples and Pears, middle of July 

Plums, first week in July 

Strong-growing Apples and Pears, seoond week in J'uly; weaker kinds. 

ton days earlier; ApriooU and Plums on iwlls. first week in July. 
Middle of July 



S, England, E. 

CAMBBIDGESHIHB. 
▲pplei and Pears, August 1; Plums and other stone fruits, July 18 

ESSEX. 
Commence with Pears, middle of June, following with Plums and Apides 

Middle of July 

Middle of July 

Second week in July 

LINCOLNSHIItE. 
Stone fruits, last wesk in Jnne; Pears, first week in July; Apples. 

second week. 
End of June to middle of July 

NOBFOLK. 

Pears. *econd week in July; Apples, third week 

First week in July 

Augu-t 

SUFFOLK. 
8?oind week in JnU, commencing wth Cherries, snd following with 

pi'iniB Pfsrs, and Apples; Apples, end of July or b^^inning of 

Angnst. 
Apples, lait week in July ; Peers and Plums, first we^ in August . . 



Good 
Indifferent 



Indifferent 



Fairly satisfactory 



Good 



Beneficial; Apples are not 

treated. 

Valuable only in the case of 

wall trees and espaliers 

Increased fruitfulness of 

trees 

Good 

Most satisfactory. 



Good 
Good 



Good 

Good 

Good 

Fairly good 



Good 

Good 

Indifferent 



Good 
Good 



Induces the formation of flower 

buds 

If performed earlier the resuUe 

are bad 

Good 

Good 

Good 
Indifferent 

Good 
Satisfactory 



Indifferent 

Good (in the case of wall trees) 

Good 



Indifferent; crops Uwiays less 

Good 

Fairly good 

Good (in the case of wall trees) 



Good 

Good 

Good 

Aids the formation and the 
plumping of fruit buds, and 
assists in securing symmetrical 

trees 

Good 



Good 

Good, if growths are not 
shortened too severely 

Indifferent 
Good 

Indifferent: no effect on 
cropping 

Good, if not performed too 
early 

Good 



NATURE OF SOIL. 



HeaTy loam on stiff subsoil of 

clay 

Heavy loam on clay 



Medium, shallow loam on hard 

pan subsoil 

Heavy soil on clay 

Deep black soil with many 

stones on a subsoil of sand and 

stones 



Good loam on clay 

Red loam on sand 

Light soil deficient in loam; 

subsoil gravel 



Light loam on saud 

Along coast, sandy on gravel; 

inland, heavy loam on clay 

Sandy loam on almost pure 

sand 

Light soil on gravel subsoil 

Sandy loam on gravel 

Stiff sandy clay on rock 

Light sand on gravel 

Bed loam on red clay 

Heavy loam on clay 

Light loam on gravel 



Sandy loam on pure sand; part 

of orchard sandy peat 

Solid rock 6 to 18 inches below 

the surface 

Heavy loam on clay 

Good loam on gravel 

Light on sandy subsoil 

Shallow and cold on rocky base 

Olay-loam on heavy clay 

Loam, on sand and gravel 

Shallow, on a gravel bottom 

Li^t, sandy loam on clay 

Stiff loam on clay 

Sandy on a gravel subsoil 

Loam on gravel 

Good loam on gravel and sand 



Limestone 

•Strong 16am on clay 

Black, heavy soil on cold, heavy 

clay 

Moderately good loam on York- 
shire grit 

Strong loam over clay resting 
on chalk 

Stiff loam on magnesium lime- 
stone 

Light loam on sand or stones 



Light and open on gravel and 
chalk 

Stiff loam 

Loam on clay 

Loam on clay 

Light, sandy soil on gravel 



Brown loam, <m blue day or 

ironstone 

Strong loam on clay 



Mostly sandy, on chalk or navel 
Mixed soil on gravel 

Light 



NAME AND ADDRESS. 



Mixed soil on sand 



T. MacDonald. Balfour Ca«tk Ci^vleoi. 
J. Mclvor. Skibo Castle Gardens, Oomcch. 



J. Grant, Bothienorman Gardens. 

J. Brown, Delgaty Gantle Gardens. 

G. Edwards, Ballindalloch Castle Gardcna 



A. Blackwood, Academy Gardens, Dollar. 
W. Henderson, Balbimie C9ardens. 

P. McRobbie, Tarvit Gardens. 

B. P. Brotherston. Tynninghame Oanleas,. 

C. Simpson, Wemyss Castle Gardens 
T. Wilson, Glamis Castle Gardens. 
W. Alison, Seaview Gardens. 

W. Galloway. Goeford Gardens. 



J. M. Brown. Blarkhall Castle Gardens. 

W. Knight. Fasque Gardens. 

W. Pirie, Dalhonsie Castle Gardens. 

J. Whytock. Dalkeith Gardens. 

W. McDonald. Cardrona Gardens. 

J. Farquharson, Kinfanns Castle Gardeask 

J. Robo, Catherinebank. 



D. S. Melville, Poltalloch Gardens. 

H. Scott, Torloisk Gardens, Aroa. 

W. Priest. Eglington Gardens. Kilwinn ng. 

D. Bnchanan. Bargany Gardens. 

T. Gordon, Eweo field Gardens. 

D. Stewart, Knockderry Castle Gardcr^ 

J. Urqnhart, Hoddom Castle Gftrdent. 

J. MacDonald, Dryfeholm Gardens. L-tckcr- 

bie. 
N. Macfadyen, Glenlee Park Gardens. New 

Galloway. 
A. Marshall, Ballikinrain Castle Gardenv 
J. Miller, Castlemilk Gardens. 
T. Lnnt, Ardgowan Gardens. 
J. Bryden, Dnnragit Gardens. 
J. Day, Galloway House Gardens, GarS^ca* 

ton. 



R. Draper, Seaham Hal) Gardens 

J. Noble, Woodbnrn Gardens. 

J. Machar, Smelt House Gardens. 



J. Simpson, Stodfield. 

John AUsop, Dalton Hall Gardens. 

Henry J. Clayton. 

John McClelland, Bibston Hall Garden*. 



B. Alderman, Babraham Hall Gardens. 



Arthur Bullock, Copped Hall Gardeas, 
Epping. 

Henry Lister, Easton Lodge Gardens. Dan- 
mow. 

H. W. Ward, Lime House, Bayletgh. 



W. B. Johnson. Stanway Hall Gardcni. 

H. Vinden, Harlaxton Manor Gardens. 
F. J. Fleming, Weelsby Old Hall. 



E. C. Parslow. Shadwell Court Gardrna 
J. W. Dradhook, Ketteringham Park Crar> 

dens. 
W. N. Thurston. Witton Park Gardens. 



Thos. Simpson, Henham Hall Gardcna. 
A. Hickford, Darsham House Gardens. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES-{continued). 



DATE CONSIDERED BEST TO COMMENCE SUMMER 
PRUNING OF APPLE, PEAR, AND PLUM TREES, &c 



GENERAL RESULTS FROM 
SUMMER PRUNING. 



4, Midlaikd Counties. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Applet «nd Peart, seoond week in Jnly; stone frolU, June 19 .. 
Apples, Pe«r». Plums, and Cbenies, from the latter pert of June to 

end of July. 
Nerer before the fruits arr gathered, unless the trees have failed to 

bear. 

Pruning is r^ulated by the seaaon 

End oc June • •• 

Pears, Plums, and other stone fmite. second week in June; Apples, 

third week in June. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Early in July , 

AFPlea and Pears, second week in July; Plums, end of July 

End of August and early September 

July 20 

CHESHIRE. 
Middle of July 

Apples and Pears, last week in Ju^, Plums, middle of July 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Plums, early in July; Apples and Pears, middle of July ^ 

June 20 

Apples, not earlier than July 10; Pears and Plums, about July 20 .. 

Apples. July 10; Pears wd Plums, July M 

Older Pear trees on walls, end of June; Apricots and pyramid Apple 

trees, in July. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Apples and Plums, end of July; Pears, early in August; CSierries, when 

fruits oommenoe to colour. 

P<;ars, July 14; continuing wjth Amdes. Plums, Ac 

Apples, not sununer pruned ; Pears, first week in July 

First week in July 

Apples and Pears. July 20; Stone fruits, July 15 

Middle to «nd of August 

Second week in July 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

Peach trees, middle to end of June; following with Plums. Pears, and 

Apples in order named. 
Pears and Plums, middle of June, taking the younger trees first: Apples, 

Cherries, and Apricots, middle of July; Peaches and Nectarines 

throughout the growing season. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

End of July 

From July ^ to middle of August 

Last week in July 

NOTTINOHAMBHIItE 
Apples. Jul/ 25; Pears and Plums. July 30; other itoae frnita, 

August 3. 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, from middle to the end of July. 

After the middle of July 

0XF0RD6HIBB. 

Completed at end of July 

First week in July 

SHROPSHIRE. 

About second week in July .. 

End of Jane 

Beginning of July 

8TAFF0RDSHIRB. 

Finished in July 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Summer pruning not much prsotised; unnecessary 

Apples. July: Pears, Sopiember; Plums and other stone fruits, from 
July to AugUitL 



5, Southern Counties. 

BERKSHIRE. 
Pears, July; Plums and other ston9 fruits, end of June; Apples, early 

in August. 

Wsll trees, middle of June; bush trees, middle of July 

Middle of July 

No summer pruning of standard trees of Apple and Pear; wall trees 

pruned middle of July. 
-Cherries and Plums, at beginning of July; Pears and Apples afterwards 

DOR8ET8HIRR 

Early in August, excluding weak-growing rarieties 

Stone fruits, beginning of July; Apples and Pears next, excluding 

bush and pyramid-trained trees. 
June 24 to middle of July; Apples, Pears, and Plums in rotation .. 

Apricots snd Cherries, end of June, continuing with Plums, Pears, and 

Apples. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Midsummer 

Pears, Plums, and Cherries, middle of July; Apides afterwards .. 

Plunu, beginning of July; Poars next, and Apples aXtiBrwazds .. 

Pears and Plums, end of June; Apples in August 

* KENT. 
End of July 

Apples and Pears on Paradise and Quince stocks, middle of July; 
Plums. July and Augiut. 

August 1 

July 10 

Cherries, Plums, kc., middle of June; Peers and Apples, early in July 
Apples and Pears, July 25 to August 1; Plums are not summer-pruned 



Indifferent 
Indifferent 

Indifferent, owing to poor 
quality of soil 

Good 

Very indifferent 

Good 



Good 
Good, if root-pruning is prac- 
tised in addition 
Fairly food 
Good 



Very good 
Good 

Indifferent, but conduces to 
neatness, and, in Plums, de- 
stroys many aphides 
Good 
Very indifferent 

Very indifferent 

Good 

Tree9 flower freely 

Satisfactory 

Good 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Good 

Good 

Good 



Indifferent 
Good 
Good 



Good 
Good 
Good 



Good 
Good on dwarf treoa 



Fairly good 

Good 
Usually good 



Good 



Admits air and light, other- 
wise of little use 



Good 

Good 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Good 



Good 

Advantageous 

Causes trees to flower freely; 

bettor than winter pruning for 

Plums and Apricots 

One operation answers well 



Good 
Good 

Aids maturation of wood. In- 
duces formation of fruit buds. 
Good 



NATURE OF SOIL. 



NAME AND ADDRESS. 



Good. Aids ripening 
mainlng buds 
Very good 

Most beneficial 

Good 

8at*«f«rtory 
Good 



of ze- 



Gaulty clay 
Very strong loam on clay 

Sand, loam and gravel 

Sandy loam, chalk and clay 

Sand, on stiff, blue clay 

Bandy loam on sana 



GraTelly 
Heavy loam on brick-earth 

Heavy loam on clay 
Heavy clay 

Light, sandy loam on a clayey 

bottom 

Light and open on a boggy 

subsoil 



Heavy on clay 



Friable loam on clay 
Close, retentive, and cold on 

clay 
Retentive and cold, with an ab- 
sence of lime; subsoil clay 
Medium to heavy texture; 
subsoil gravel 

Strong loam on layer of clay, 

resting on sand 

Good loam on gravel 

Light loam on gravel 

Strong clay 

Loam with gravel and chalk as 

subsoils 

Gravelly 



Loam on subsoil of red clay 
Stiff clay on the lias formation 



Heavy loam on clay 

Ironstone 

Gravelly loam on gravel 



Clay 

Light loam on gravel and 

chalk 

Very strong loam, on gravel or 

clay 

Heavy loam on clay 
Sandy loam on gravelly subsoil 



Strong clay on limestone 

formation 
Light, on gravelly subsoil 
Heavy, on a marly subsoil 



Stiff loam on water day 

Light loam resting on red clay 
Heavy clay to gravel 



Stony on gravel . 

Light, resting on gravel 

Chalky loam on rock subsoil 

Gravel on clay 

Retentive, on stiff clay 

Sandy nature on chalk 
Heavy loam on rocky subsoil 

Light texture on chalk 

Light loam and vegetable mould 
on loose, sandy gravel 

Heavy clay 
Heavy and retentive, on clay 

which overlies chalk 
Clayey loam on London clay 

Light, resting on gravelly clay 

Sandy loam, resting on sand 

Stiff, with a subsoil of pin- 
nick. ThU latter is like clay, 
and conteins many stones. 
Sandy loam on Kentish iT 
ragstone ^^ 

Light, resting on the Kentish 
. rafftAne . 

Loam on Kentish ragstont 



H. Nimmo, Cranfield Court Gardens. 

T. W. Birkinshaw, Hatley Park Gardens. 

H. W. Nutt, Flitwick Gardens. 

George Mackinlay, Wrest Park Gardens. 

Wm. F. Palmer. Proxfleld Gardens. 

C. J. Ellett. Chicksands Priory Gardens. 



John Fleming. Wexham Park Gardens. 
Chas. Page, Dropmore Gardens. 

W. Hedley Warren. Aston Clinton Gardena. 
James BiacGregor, Mentmore Gardens. 



Geo. W. Lilley. Moreton Hall Gardens. 
Peter Wilkinson, Walton Lea Gardens. 

J. C. Tallack, Shipley Hall Gardens. 

T. Keetley, Darley Abbey Gardens. 
F. G. Mills. Glossop Hall Gardens. 

F. G. Mills, Loneside Home Farm. Glossop. 

J. Tulley, Osmaston Manor Gardens. 

C. B. Fielder, North Mymms Park. 

C. E. Martin. The Hoc Gardens. 
H. Prime, Hatfield House Gardens. 
F. W. Gooch, Ekige Grove Gardens. 
E- Beckett. Aldenham House Gardens. 
W. Whitelaw. Batohwood Gardens. 

H. Parr. Trent Park Gardens. 

D. Roberts, Prestwold Hall Gardens. 
W. H. Divers, Belvoir Castle Gardens. 



R. Johnston, Wakefield Lodge Gardens. 
H. Turner, Fineshade Abbey Gardens. 
A. Parr, Holme Pierrepont Hall Gardens. 

James Gibson, Welbeck Abbey Gardens. 

J. A. Hall, Shiplake Court Gardens. 

A. J. Long, Wyfold Court Gardens. Read- 
ing. 

J. Broadfoot, Shotover Gardens, Wheatley. 
A. 8. Kemp, Broadway, ShifnaL 

J. Louden. The QuinU. Chirk. 

C. Robinson. Pitehford Hall Gardens. 
T. Bannerman. Blithfteld Gardens. 

G. Woodgate. Rolleston Hall Gardens. 

W. MiUer. Berkswell. 

T. -Masters, Estete Office, Shuckbnrgh. 



G. Cooper. Oakley Court Gardens. 

J. Hrward. Benham Park Gardens. 
W. Fyfe. Lockinae Gardens. 
J. Coombes, Englefleld Gardens. 

W. Pope, Higholere Gardens. 



H. Birkinshaw, Chedington Court Gardeni. 
T. Turton. Castle Gardens. 

T. Denny. Down House Gardens. 

B. Campbell. Kingston House Gardens. 

A. Lee, Palace House Gardens. 
E. Molyneux. Swanmore Park. 

A. G. Nichols, Strathfleldsaye Gardens. 
J. Wasley. Sherfteld Manor Gardens. 

H. J. Knight. Preston Hall Gardens. 
G. Woodward. Barham Court Gardens. 

Geo. Bunyard. Maidstone. 

W^ Lewis, East Sutton Park Gardens. 

G. Fennell. Bowden. 

B. Champion. Mereworth. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES-iconiinued). 



DATE CONSIDERED BEST TO COMMENCE SUMMER 
PRUNING OF APPLE, PEAR, AND PLUM TREES, &c. 



5| Southern Counties. 

KENT (continued). 
ApplM, end of Jane and middle of Augiut; Pears, middle of July; 
Plums, Ac, end of July. 



Fint and second week* in July 



MIDDLESEX. 
Apples and Pears, after middle of July; stone froiti, much earlier; 

Peaclies, as soon as fruits are remored. 
Any tima during July 

ApricoU and Sweet Cherries. Pears, Plums, and Apples on walls, first 
or second week in June; second growth pinched to aeoond or third leaf, 
middle of August. 

Apples and Pears, in July; Plums, Ac. in Novembwr 

Apples, first week in July; Pears and Plums, end of June 



SURREY. 



July 

End of July or early in August 



Middle of July 



End of July and early in August 

Apples, Peara^ and Plums, second week in August (only laterals are 

pinched). . . ^ . a*. 

End of July and early August (needs much dlscreiiou in choosing the 

proper time). ' . ^. , , » _. 

Apricots, last week in July; Apples. Pears, and Plums, early in August 

SU88E«X. 
Plums and other stone fruits, middle of June; Apples and Pears, the 
first week in July. 

First week in July, taking Apples first, and following with Pears, after 
wards Plums and other stone fruits. , , - » . 

Plums snd other stone fruits, early in July; Apples, the end of that 
month; Pears, in August. . ^ ^ , 

All spur growths and side shoots when about 3 inches in length; Apples 
and Pears, generally in July. 

About the second week in July 

Pear^ Plums, and other atone fruits, third week in June; Apples, end 
of June. 

Stone fruits, early in July; Applet and Pears, from middle of July .. 

About the first week in July 



WILTSUIRB. 
Pears, the first week in July; Plums and Applea, a week later .. 

Plums, Apricots, Pears, and Apples in this mder. from June 25 to July 15 
Pears. June 1; Apples, June 15; Pluma and other stone fruits, end 

of June. 

End of July 

Plums and other stone fruits, July 6; Apples and Pears, July 20 .. 
Middle of June, oommendng with sweet Cherries and Plums, next 

Pears, finally Applea. 



Seoond week in July 
End of July 



7, England, N.W. 

CUMBERLAND. 



LANCASHIRE. 

Upper half of the trees, before end of July; lower part, a fortnight or 
more later. 

Early in July 

Pears. July 5; Apples, July 13; Plums and other stone fruits, July 20 
End of June and in July 

End of July ; stone fruits other than Plums are not summto pruned . . 

Last week in July 



* Seoond week in July 
End of July 



WESTMORELAND. 



First or second week in July .. 
From middle of July to end of August 



8, England, S.W. 

_ CORNWALL. 

Wall trees, early in August; orchard ti«es. in August and September .. 

DEVONSHIRE 
Pears and Plnms. middle of July; Apples, second week in August .. 
Middle of July to middle of August 

Atigust 

Apricots, middle of April; Pears and Plums on walls, June 21; Apples. 

afterwards. 
After the middle of July 

Stone fruits, August 8; Apples and Pears, August 15 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

End of Mav 

Cherries and Apricots. mid-June; Plums. July 115; Pears. Julr'lS^f' 

Apples, July 30 to August 15. -i •* i 

The first week in July 

Wsll trees, the last week in June 

End of July \ [\ 

At interval! from beginning of June until August (PeacheeJ NeotariuM 

and Morello Cherries are disbudded, not pinched). ' 



GENERAL RESULTS FROM 
SUMMER PRUNING. 



Indifferent here, except on 

young trees. Other districts 

beneficial 

Good 



Good 
Good 



Good 
Very good 



Good 



Very good 

Far better left alone, unleu 

performed hj a very skilful and 

careful operator 

Satisfactory generally 

Good, if shoots are shortened 
to three leaves 



Very good 



Indifferent, except it allows the 

sun's rays to reach the fruiting 

spurs on trained trees 

Good 

Very good 

Good 

Fairly good 

Good. Aids the development 

of the current season's fruits 

and the maturation of the wood 

Good 

Fair 



Good 
Good 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 



Few failures 
Good 

Good 

Good 
Very good - 
Good, but judicious root-prun- 
ing is better in many cases 
Good 

Practised only in the case of 
wall trees 

Fairly good 

Adrantageous if the roots are 

under proper control 

Good 

Advantageous, but Plums re 

quire moderate pruning only 



Good 

Beneficial 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 

Good 

Good 



Aids maturation of fruit-buds 
Beneficial 

Very good 

Good 

Good 

Good, when done in conjunction 

with occaBional robt-prnning 



NATURE OF SOIL. 



Light loam to gravel on a 
pan 

Heavy loam on a brick-earth 



Light in texture, resting on 

gravel 

Shallow and sandv, resting on 

gravel 

Loam, resting on clay 



Loam, resting on gravel 
Light loam on gravel subsoil 



Chalk and flints 
Sandy, on sandy subsoil 

Calcareous loam on chalk 



Light and sandy on subsoil of 

pure sand 

Sandy and poor 



Light, almost gravelly loam 



Light to clayey loam; subsoil 

sandstone impregnated with 

iron 

Flinty loam on chalk 

Poor, resting on sandstone 

Retentive loam 

Clayey loam, overlying yellow 
clay 
Mixture of loamy clay and 
sand 

Light in texture and overlying 

chalk 

Subsoil of sandy rock 



Heavy and fairly deep on 

yellow clay 

Sandy loam on stiff clay 

Marl and chalk on gravel 

Light loam on sand 

Brash limestone 

Friable loam on chalk or gravel 



Medium in quality, resting on 

clay 

Clay subsoil 



Good soil on clay 



NAME AND ADDRESS.] 



W. Humphreys, Blendon Hall Gardens 
W. Dixon. Old House Gardens, Walmer. 

G. Wythea (late). Syon House Gardens. 
H. Markham, Wrotham Park Gardens. 
W. Watson, Harefteld Place Gardens. 



W. Bates. Cross Deep Gardens. 
J. Hawkes, Osterley Park Gardens. 



W. Bain. Burford Gardens. Dorking. 

S. T. Wright, Royal Horticultural Society's 

Gardens, wisley. 
W. P. Bound. Gatton Park Gardens. 
Rev. W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage. 

W. H. Honeas. Cobham Park Gardens. 
C. J. Salter. Woodhatch Lodge Gardens. 
Alex. Dean. Kingston. 
G. Kent. Norbury Park Gardens. 

A. Eeid, Possingworth Gardens. 

W. H. Smith. West Dean Park GardeniL 

W. Brnnsden, Brambletye Gardens. 

G. Grigg, Ashburnham Place Gardens. 

W. Langridge, Ote Hall Gardens, Bnrge» 

Hill. 
W. A. Cook, Leonardslee Gardens. 

E. Burbury, Arundel Castle Gardens. 
H. 0. Prinsep. Buxted Park Gardens. 

H. Oandy, Longleat Gardens. 

J. Bannerman, Laokham Gardens. 
T. Challis, Wilton House Gardens. 

Geo. Brown. Bowood Gardens. 

W. Tinley, Malmesbnry. 

S. H. Tucker, Longford Oaatle Oardena> 



T. Tunstall, Carleton Hill Gardens. 
B. Gowan. Castle Gardens. Whitehaven. 



W. P. Roberts. Cuerden Hall Gardens. 

Preston. 
E. F. Haselton. Knowsley Gardens. 
W. Asbton. Wrightington Hall Gardens. 
B. Cromwell, Cleveland Gardens, AUeiton. 



Heavy loam on clay 

Light loam on gravelly subsoil 

Moderately heavy on the red 

sanrJstone , 

Light lime -tone overlying rotten ; G. Tansley, Witherslack Hall Gardens, 
rock and clayey sammel 
Dark, sandy loam on white 
sand 



Heavy soil, retting on clay 
Gravelly and thin 

Principally limestone 
Heavy loam to a light, sandy 
soil overlying clay and gravel 



B. Ashtjn, Lathom House Gardens. 



F. Clarke. Lowther Castle Gardens. 
W. A. Miller, Underley Gardens. 

W. Gibson, Levens Hall Gardens. 

James Conpland. Brougham Hall Gardens. 



Adhesive loam and clay 



Light loam on gravel 
Good, heavy loam, sandy in 

parts 

Very light, resting on the 

Devon waterstone 

Deep sandy loam on the red 

sandstone 

Heavy loam, subsoil sand, and. 

in parts, clay 

Stiff loam on clay 



Stiff loam, on the blue lias 
Friable to clayey loam on the 

old red-sandstone formation 

Light loam on limestone brash 

Loam on limestone 

Heavy soil on bine clay 

Strong loam on clay 



W. Sans\..a, Trclisslck Gardens. 

W. H. Bennett, Menabilly Gardens. 
A. Hope, Exeter. 

G. Baker, Membland Gardens. 

J. Mayne, Bicton Gardens. 

T. H. Slade, Poltimore Park Gardens. 

T. Seward, Saltram Gardens. 



W. Kenn. Bowden Hall Gardens. 
J. Banting, Tortworth Gardena. 

W. Nash. Badminton Gardens. 
F. Walton. Stanley Park Gardens. 
A. Chapman, Weston birt Gardens. 
A. Rogers, Sudeley Castle Gardens, Wioch- 
combe. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED FRO¥ THE SUMMER PRUNtNG OF FRUIT TRBES-{coniinueil). 



NATURE OF SOIL. 



NAME AND ADDRESS. 



rniti. Uwini 
D July, commflDdng with AliplH 
wk in Asinit; Finn 
MONMOtTTHSHIRE. 



a, EnCl&nd, S.W. 

Fcui. Plomi, ind o1 

Appin uB Pun. Uh Hi 

Pltlmmid t mw at ApplMlIoii pMll""3l^i^alj; irall U 

«nd Fiun, from Ant weu Ln Juljr 



WORCEaTERSUIKE. 
}iil7i App'lu In ibe apEB. ' midille ol Asiuit; 'Fcui, 



WAL.ES: 

Phii, bKlnalQE ot Jolr: Appla*, (lom middla ts 
Firvi 4Dd HCODd wttk in Aoffiul ., 
W*U Ina. lut wnk la Jalr ot dnt la Anfoit . . 
Hiddia (HJnlT 






S, Irtland, N. 

Pimiii mnd ApriDOU. middls of Jnkj; Fuc^ lut waak in Join Appla. 

FaAcboB, A^icDti, iJxd N«44riM, Aftrlj in Jolr; Appln. Peu^ And 

Ifot pr>ctu«d 

Appl« uid Fhti, from middto of Jalj to mlddlo of Aocnst; Plnmi, 

ib4 «nd or AugniL 
OoouDtnotd, tba middla of Jnly; Appkt nnd Peut, aatIt In AniQat -■ 

Plami and Fun, Juno Iti Applei, Jona M 



Owd 
ladlffereot bn 
wdy^^lm-K 



aood 

Satiitutscr 



Ko kd»ntue in tha ctiM ot 

Varr utii(ac((R:r 

Oood 

Cood; aldi cIpcbIdi ot tb* wood 



BtioD(. leovnoni" ^am < 



T. Bpencai. Goodrlcb Ooait Gardeni. Bei 
a. HnUlni. Eutnoc Caitle Gardeni. 
0, Snilb. Barton Cosit Oaideu, Oolnt 

W. F. Woodi. Ltanfncbft Oianfe Oarda 
T. Coomber. Tba Bendn Oktdona. 
H. Townund, Haindlfl Oonit Gaidau. 



W. Hallatt. CouinctoD, Brldiwati 
A. Yonnt. Wltlci Conrt Oaidani. 



L<(ht. nitlni on b 
Li»bt, ""JrJnjJ " 



1^ Ap^ai. and ot Jolj ., 

10, Iretaad. S. 



witb Pun, Applai, ■nd'PlDma, In Ibli ordar. 

Pluma, Jnlr ft; Applea^ Paaii. »nd other fruit trcu, mid-Jnlr .. 

Lut two waaki la Jnlf _ 

lAit waak In Jul; ot aailj in Anssit; mtll [miH aulr In Jnlr .. 

Joly B ....__-._- _ 

From Jnlf 10.31 _.>__-__ __ 

CHANNEL ISLANDS: 

Appla and Putt, bj mldjnninin ; itona finita. br mid.Jtir]' _ — 

Ttia practice of "tmniag" In Baptambar Ir jnatiflcd bj r«u 
In JaiKT t)iB foliiic g( fnilt treei lenarallT often hu(a ni 
middle at Decamber. 
Jnly .._....-_ 



Uo«l. wben praQtlied In con- 

Good (belpi to prevent canker 
Id tha Uc*a) 



Good In tbe caw of wall Ireee; 

dlKMtdf.l In'Sete'iarde'i 
Oo'-.d 

Onod 

Good 



Jfnloneib- 
leni, Uonl- 
deni, Pnn- 



A. Campbell. St. Anne'e Oaidi 

A. Porter, Woodiawn Oardeu, Oalway, 

T. Dnnna. Liiiitb Oolta Oaitle Gardeni, 

P. Ctmn'llj. Otanmora Gardeni, Maio. 

F, Walton, Sion Honu Oanlini, Oo. 



".SS" 



Ligbt, OB a RraTBllr, marl 
Betenllre clay and timatom 
Good, rich loam on llmutoi 



Good toll, Hi feel Id deptb 



V. Broana, Bonli Bonia Gaii 



r. Oairlgaran, Co. C 



u Oiatla Gaideni, Co. 



a Gacdent, Clonmel, TJp- 



O. SDltfa and Bon. Caledonia NnrKiT. 



ISLE-OP-MAN : 

About Uw middle oC Jnlj .. 
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The Week's Work. 



LABURNUMS. 

The freedom in which these beautiful de- 
ciduous trees have flowered this season has 
caused much admiration. Many gardeners ap- 
pear quite satisfied with the beauty of the 
conmion variety, but there are others that are 
superior in every respect, and that produce 
flower-sprays which measure from 12 to 18 
inches in length. As individual specimens on the 
grass few trees can excel the beauty of Labur- 
nums, and, if arranged in groups, their effect 
is visible for some considerable distance. They 
will also thrive and furnish a good effect by the 
water side, or when planted on slopes, in parks 
or woods. Many varieties of the common Labur. 
num (L. vulgare) are to be seen, but these are 
seedlings, and, in some cases, are scarcely worth 
planting. The named sorts are usually budded 
upon stocks of the common variety, and the union 
of stock and scion can be detected either within 
a few inches of the ground, or, if standards are 
required quickly, some 5 or 6 feet of the com- 
mon stock is allowed to grow before the bud or 
graft is inserted. I mention this because I 
have seen some cases in which the stock had out- 
grown the scion, which had, therefore, died. A 
conclusion must not be arrived at too quickly in 
the case of the graft hybrid L. Adamsii, the 
purple-flowered Laburnum, if yellow blooms 
are found intermixed with them, for it frequently 
happens this particular kind has not only sepa- 
rate branches of yellow flowers, but the two 
separate colours, yellow and purple, occur on 
the same shoots (see Gardeners* Chronicle, 
September 24, 1904, p. 219). 

The usual form of standard is not the only 
means whereby these Laburnums may be grown 
in order to disnlay their flowers to advantage ; 
pyramids, as an instance, are in some cases pre- 
ferable, while the practice of training the 
branches thinly and nailing them to the walls of 
dwelling-houses, provides an attractive feature. 
They are also very suitable for covering arches 
and pergolas, and the long flower-sprays of the 
varieties Vossii and Watereri hanging above 
one's head produce an effect that well deserves 
the name of " Golden Rain " sometimes applied 
to varieties of Laburnum. Of several varieties 
grown in these gardens, the best is certainly 
Vossii. The trusses, in some cases, measure 24 
inches in length, and it flowers profusely. This 
variety and all the other Laburnums flower 
freely in pots, and form excellent subjects 
for decorating the conservatory or dwelling- 
house early in the season. Next in order of 
merit is Watereri : the habit of the tree is close- 
growing, and it is a very beautiful kind, with 
long racemes of flowers of a pale tint, very 
freely produced, and remaining in good condi- 
tion for a considerable time ; this variety forms 
a good succession to the common kind. Parksii 
is a large-flowered variety, and somewhat darker 
in tint than the two already mentioned, but per- 
haps its most distinctive feature is its large, 
bright-green, glossy foliage, which is very much 
like that of the commoner autumnalis. The 
golden-coloured foliage and flowers of the same 
hue are pleasing in this variety, and, for small 
and large gardens alike, it should be used much 
more freely than at present. As a single speci- 
men upon the lawn Uie Weeping Laburnum has 
a distinct charm, and, if it hangs over the water, 
it is even more effective. Other desirable varie- 
ties are Alschingeri, crispum, Gumperi, and 
fragrans. The present time is a favourable one 
to make a selection of varieties for planting in 
the autumn. W, H. Clarke^ Aston Rowant, Oxon. 



THE ALPINE BARDEN. 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA HIRSUTA 

ALBA. 

Frw Alpine Campanulas are more satisfactory 
even in northern gardens than C. garganica 
hirsuta, where it appears to thrive even better 
than the typical C. garganica. The white- 
flowered variety, C. g. hirsuta alba, is still far 
from plentiful. In habit it is practically a 
replica of the blue form, but has white flowers 
and is of rather less vigorous growth. The plant 
is a good subject for a sunny rockery, or it may 
be planted in wall gardens. This little white 
Bellflower is increased by cuttings inserted in 
summer time. A mixture of sand, loam, and 
grit form a suitable rooting medium. S. A, 



THE FLOWER QABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartleot, Gardener to Mrs. Foito, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

II edge* pruning. — As soon as the deciduous 
subjects have completed their growth, the hedges 
should be pruned. This work is often, through 
press of circumstances, delayed until the current 
growth has become tough and hard to cut ; the 
secondary growth is then made late in the 
autumn and, failing to become properly ripened, 
gets cut by early frosts. Whenever possible, the 
pruning should be done with a pair of secateurs 
in preference to using shears and hooks, which 
slice the leaves and give the hedge a very un- 
attractive appearance. 

Tofiary work will now entail much labour in 
pnming, stopping, and tying-in. Great care and 
patience must be exercised, as an error of judg- 
ment would, for a season at least, spoil any 
beauty this type of gardening possesses. It is 
usual to entirely entrust this work to one man, 
who, as a natural result of practice and experi- 
ence, can carry out the work with greater satis- 
faction than would be the case if several men 
were employed. 

Border Carnations. — ^These plants usually bear 
such a profusion of flower buds that to ensure 
flowers of good quality it is necessary to thin 
out the buds, leaving from three to five on each 
stem. The stalks should be kept tied to slender, 
inconspicuous sticks. The siurface soil should 
be frequently hoed, and if a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure be applied at this stage it will 
be beneficial. 

W all flowers. — ^Transplant the seedlings into 
the reserve garden before they become drawn and 
crowded in the seed- bed. The seed bed should 
be in a fairly open situation, and a liberal quan- 
tity of leafmould, or manure from an old Mush- 
room bed, should be forked into the top spit, so 
that the plants will " lift " with a good " ball " 
of soil next October, when they are moved to 
their flowering quarters. Plant them out in 
rows, drawn at distances of one foot, putting the 
plants 9 inches apart in the rows. The Dutch 
hoe may then be freely worked on the surface 
soil as occasion requires. As soon as the plants 
have become established, pinch out the leading 
shoot to induce a dwarf and compact habit. 

Double Wallflowers need to be increased by 
cuttings, which should be moderately firm in 
texture, but not tough and wiry. When possible, 
secure shoots having a " heel " of old wood 
attached to them. They will be the more certain 
to make roots if they are firmly inserted in pots 
or boxes of sandy soil, and kept close in a cold 
frame. When roots have formed the plants 
should be planted out in the same manner as 
seedlings. 

FRUITS UNDER QLASS. 

By AlbxaMder Kirk. Gardener to J. Thomson Paton, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 

Pineapples. — E^ly started Queens, from which 
the fruit has been cut, should have the 
suckers detached, and these suckers should be 
potted up into 6-inch pots, llie old plants may 
afterwards be thrown out. Provide each pot 
with perfect drainage, and pot the suckers 
firmly in turfy loam. Plunge the pots in a bed 
having considerable bottom heat, and the plants 
will soon make roots. Shade them from bright 
sunshine, and keep the house close and the 
atmosphere moist. Suckers that are already 
well rooted should now be potted into the pots 
in which they will fruit next year. 

Plants that are swelling their fruits require a 
moist atmosphere, and a temperature of 95" 
during the day and 80" at night. When air has 
been admitted during the day, let the ventilators 
be closed again early in the afternoon. Aflord 
manure water in a tepid condition twice each 
week to all such plants. 

Figs. — As soon as the crop is gathered, supply 
the plants with manure water whether they are 
growing in ix>ts or borders. Apply a fresh 
mulch of short stable litter in order that it 
may assist in the development of the second 
crop. Syringe the trees freely, maintaining a 
moist atmosphere, and guard against the 
appearance of red spider. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — ^Where early crops 
have been gathered, syringe the trees three times 



a week, and if red spider has been troublesome 
syringe every day with a solution of soft soap, 
hot water, and sulphur, as directed in a pre- 
vious Calendar. This will keep the foliage 
fresh and clean throughout the summer. Keep 
both top and bottom ventilators open both night 
and day. If the borders are found to be in the 
least <ky give them a thorough watering. A 
most important item in their culture at this 
season is to thin out the shoots wherever the 
trees appear to be overcrowded with young 
wood. Remove bare shoots and those that wiU 
not be required to tie in for next year*s crop, 
lliis system of pruning prevents "gumming," 
and allows the remaining shoots to become 
thoroughly matured. 

In the later house, where the Peaches and Nec- 
tarines are stoning, the trees require to be kept 
comparatively cool, as they must not be hurried 
at this particular stage. Examine the trees and 
give the fruits a final thinning, always leaving 
those fruits which are placed on the upper side 
of the shoot. Syringe the trees until colouring 
commences night and morning, except where 
mildew is feared ; in such cases, the afternoon 
syringing must not be practised. The atmos- 
phere can l)e kept hiunid by partly closing the 
house early in the afternoon. Tie in all young 
growths it is wished to retain, but cut out any 
that are of extra and undesirable strength. 
Keep a sharp look-out for red spider. 



THE KITCHEN QARDEN. 

By WiLLiAU H. HoNEss, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Peas. — Plants raised from the sowings made 
last November will now be in full bearing. 
We commenced on the fith inst. to gather 
Peas from the variety Little Marvel sown in 
November and cultivated on a south border. 
Continue to make further sowings for pro- 
ducing late supplies. All plants that are well 
advanced in growth should be given a good 
mulching of stable litter. If the weather be- 
comes dry afford them a good soaking of water, 
and syringe them overhead early in the evening. 
This will greatly assist the pods to set and the 
Peas to develop ; make another sowing of Sugar 
Peas if this type is appreciated. Sugar Peas 
should be afforded the same liberal treatment 
as is advised for ordinary Peas, for if neglected 
in dry seasons the plants soon become 
exhausted. 

Brussels Sprouts. — If the work has not already 
been done, the main crop of these should hie 
planted out at the first opportunity, for un- 
doubtedly this is the most appreciated of all 
winter vegetables, and failure, or but indifferent 
results, would cause great disappointment. 

Broccoli and late Cauliflowers. — Make further 
plantings of these, and all other winter vege- 
tables. Afford them waterings in the event of 
dry weather occurring before the roots get well 
established in the soil, and if the surface of the 
ground should become "caked," this must be 
broken by the use of the hoe. Should the 
weather remain showery, frequent hoeings will 
be all that are necessary. 

Leeks should be planted out at once in ground 
which has been prepared previously. Plant them 
in rows made from 6 to 12 inches apart, in holes 
which should be deep enough to cont'^in the 
plants so that the base of th^ leaves only will 
appear above ground. If the soil is very dry 
at the time of planting, it will be well to pour 
water into the hole^. before .inserting the plants. 

Carrots. — Early varieties should be sown now 
for drawing whilst young, and if another sowing 
be made a little later on, in a border where they 
can remain throughout the winter, if covered 
with a few leaves, the crop will be found very 
serviceable. 

Onions. — For the raising of jroung plants for 
use in the making of salads, seeds should be 
sown at frequent intervals, as it is advisable to 
have these young and tender. ^ 

General work. — Close.^tteption must be given 
to all crops in the kitchen garden, in the matter 
of keeping them free from weeds ; the surface 
soil should be broken frequently, and a loose, 
crumb-like layer kept as a surface. If watering 
has to be resorted to, this work must be done 
thoroughly, and it must be repeated at intervals 
until a heavy rainfall occurs, when it may cease 
to be necessary. 
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PLANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By J. G. Weston, Gardener to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Cyclamen.^U the early batch of seedlings have 
not been placed into the pots in which they will 
flower, no time should be lost before doing this 
work, as the plants will be expected to commence 
flowering in autumn. Choice flowers are especially 
valuable late in autumn, and it is doubtful if many 
plants are capable of giving better returns at that 
time than may be obtained from well-grown 
Cyclamen. For the potting mixture use a compost 
consisting of two parts fibrous loam and one part 
leaf-soil, adding sand, charcoal, and a little dried 
cow-manure. Return the newly-potted plants to a 
frame that will not be fully exposed to the sun's 
rays. In any case careful attention must be given 
to providing the plants with proper shade. Arrange 
them thinly in the frame in order that the air may 
easily circulate amongst them ; with this object in 
view it is a good plan to stand them on inverted 
flower-pots. When the plants are well established 
and growing freely the lights may be drawn 
entirely off^ in the evening, the cool night dews 
being very beneficial to Cyclamen. Replace the 
lights early on the next morning. Many growers 
advise throwing the old plants away after flowering, 
but this is a pity unless the space is required. I 
usually select the best forms when the plants are in 
flower and retain these for another season, discard- 
ing those only which are inferior. These two-year- 
old plants always bloom splendidly. These should 
also be potted up, taking care not to destroy the roots, 
which on examination will be found to be active. 
We do not dry off the corms so severely as was 
the practice formerly, and after they are repotted, 
the old plants are treated similarly to seedlings. 
Keep a look-out for thrips and aphides, fumigating 
regularly to prevent these pests obtaining a footing. 

Scutellaria Mocdniana.— For brightening up the 
stove a few well-grown plants of t;his species are 
very useful. It is fairly easy to propagate, young 
shoots taken off half ripened wood rooting readily. 
When ready for potting a compost consisting of 
turfy loam, manure from a spent Mushroom- 
bed with charcoal and sand added, will be found 
suitable. Pinch the tops of the shoots once or 
twice to ensure a good habit in the plants, and in 
the spring cut back old plants fairlv nard, keeping 
the roots drier than usual. When the young 
growths are about an inch long repot the plants, 
giving them a fairly good shift. The plants will 
require but little more attention than is necessary 
to keep them clean. 



THE OBCHID HOUSEa 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrxmcb, 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Heating, shading, and ventilation. — Up to the 
present time the weather has not been favour- 
able generally to the growth of Orchids, 
especially tropical species, which delight in a 
great amount of sun-heat. Opportunity should 
be taken on warm, sunny afternoons to give th« 
plants which occupy the warmest division 
generous treatment in every respect. Close the 
house and draw up the blinds as early as may 
safely be done without causing injury to the 
plants, so that the atmospheric temperature may 
rise to between 80° and 90", or higher if the 
sun is sufficiently powerful. At the same time 
thoroughly damp the stages and floors, par- 
ticularly under and near the hot-water pipes. 
If the roof glass is stippled, as advised in a 
former Calendar, the blinds may be raised soon 
after 3 p.m., but plants that have no such pro- 
tection from direct sunshine should not be ex- 
posed to its influence until 4 p.m. at the earliest, 
or even half an hour later. In a mixed collec- 
tion it is difficult to suit all the various species, 
&c., in this division as regards shading, but if 
the tender-leaved plants are placed at one end 
of the house, they may easily be nrotected from 
the sun with ordinary garden mats after the 
blinds are taken up. Such species as the 
deciduous Calanthes, Dendrobium, Catasetum, 
Cycnoches, Mormodes, Schombnrghia. terete- 
leaved Vandas, and others of the same habit 
of growth as Scuticarias, &c., also Lissochilus, 
Eulophias, Cyrtopodium, Renanthera, frc., 
thrive in almost an unlimited de^ee of sun 
beat. While such genera as Cypripedium, 
Phahenopsis, Angraecum, Aerides, Saccolabium, 
CirrhDpetalum, Bulbophyllum, Phaius, &c., also 
revel in the tronical warmth, thev require 
much more shade than the others. It is essential 



that all of these plants, with the exception of 
Phalaenopsis, that are now making their growth, 
should be well supplied with water, particularly 
Dendrobiums that are making many roots, be- 
cause if these are allowed to become too dry at 
the root, the young shoots may get a check 
that would cause them to finish up prematurely, 
and then to start a fresh lot of young breaks, 
which would cause the plants to bloom unsatis- 
factorily. Immediately after closing and damp- 
ing the house, it is advisable to afford these 
Dendrobiums a good syringing with tepid rain 
water, directing the water well up \mder the 
leaves, which will assist to promote healthy 
growth, and to keep the foliage free from red 
spider and other insects. Should red spider 
make its appearance, it must be immediately 
eradicated. My practice is to take every plajit 
down and well syringe the foliage with Gis- 
hurst's compound, mixed according to the direc- 
tions given by the manufacturers, and adding 
XL- All liquid insecticide at the rate of one 
part to 20 of the former mixture. The prepara- 
tion should be applied at a temperature as warm 
as it is possible to bear one's hand in. When 
syringing the foliage hold the plant over a large 
bath, so that none of the mixture will be wasted, 
and immediately after each plant has bsen 
cleansed, give it a thorough syringing with clean 
tepid rain water. After closing the house early 
in the afternoon with sun heat, the atmospheric 
temperature will rise to the figures mentioned 
above, and probably higher, but it should 
gradually fall during the evening, and the last 
thing at night, if the weather is suitable, a 
"chink" of air may be admitted through the 
top ventilators, leaving these open all night, so 
that by early morning the thermometer will 
register about 70° of heat. 



THE HABDY FBUIT OABDEN. 

By J. Mayne, Gardener to Lord Clihton, Bicton, 

East Devon. 

Pears. — Some varieties in these and other local 
gardens require the fruit to be thinned, but others 
have been severely thinned by the Pear midge, a 
pest that cannot be easily exterminated. Trees 
that axe annually attacked, after due precautions 
have been taken in respect to spraying, &c., 
should be removed to fresh sites in the autumn. 
This would tend to lessen the numbers of the 
pest, especially if the old soil is removed and 
the trees are replanted in fresh soil. Secure 
all leading shoots to the wall or trellis where 
there is still room for extension, and apply 
manuxial waterings to trees growing against 
hot walls, as the rainfall is always exceptionally 
light near to the base of a wall. 

Pea(h and Nectarine trees should be assisted 
with frequent manurial waterings during the 
next few weeks, the stoning process causing a 
great strain upon the trees. Good crops appear 
general this season. Owing to so much cold 
and sunless weather black fly has proved 
troublesome on some of our trees, causing 
us to make frequent applications of quassia 
extract, followed up next morning with 
a thorough washing with clear water so 
that no stain shall be left on the fruit. 
Continue to regulate and train the young 
shoots, pinching out any lateral growths. Re- 
lieve any pressure there may be on any of the 
swelling fruits. Expose the fruits of early 
varieties of the Peach, such as Waterloo, 
Amsden June, and Alexander, as well as Early 
Rivers Nectarine (one of the best for outside 
culture), in such a manner that the rays of the 
sun will reach them. Do not rely on the 
frequent showers to keep the trees free from red 
spider. It being underneath the foliage that 
this pest makes its appearance, t])e periodical 
syringings twice or thrice each week should still 
be carried out. 

Morello Cherries. — The shoots will now re- 
quire to be trained in the direction they are 
to take, which may be quickly done by using 
similar material as advised for the Peach three 
weeks ago, care being taken that the young 
shoots are not damaged in the operation. Pinch 
at the fourth leaf any shoots retained to form 
spurs, and the points of any leading shoots 
that will be cut away later in the season. The 
quassia extract must be persevered with if 
black fly is still in evidence. Most of the recent 
rains have come from the south or south-east, 
so have not benefited much those fruit trees 



which are growing on north aspects, a position 
usually, and I think rightly, allocated to the 
Morello Cherry. Manure water, as in the case 
of the Peach, will assist the trees greatly at this 
season, and there is no better stimulant than 
that to be obtained from cow manure or the 
stable-yard, the former for preference. Unless- 
very hot weather sets in a mulch is unnecessary 
for trees growing in these cool positions, 
especially if the surface soil is frequently stirred 
with the flat hoe, or pricked up with the fork 
so as to prevent it getting hard and therefore 
cracking. If it is thought necessary to apply a 
mulch, it should consist only of light, strawy 
litter. 

PUBLIO PABKS AND OABDENS. 

By W. W. PKTTIGREW, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Birds. — The bird-life in a park, whether 
introduced, semi-domesticated waterfowl, or 
native wild birds, is a source of pleasure to 
most visitors. Everyone is more or less suscep- 
tible to the charm of the notes given forth by 
native songsters, and during spring and early 
summer birds are by no means the least attrac- 
tion a park may possess. The interest that they 
evoke is not confined to their songs, for their 
very appearance, coupled With the fact th^rihey 
are living, moving creatures, always make them 
attractive objects. Although there is ncthing 
musical in the note of the duck or swan, yet 
these birds are a source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the younger visitors. 

How to encourage birds. — Few creatures perm 
to realise when they are in a safe asylum so 
quickly as do wild birds. In public parks> 
where all birds are more or less free from 
molestation, the most timid and wary species, 
as a rule, throws off its shyness and appears 
boldly in the open. A good illustration of this 
is often seen in some of the busiest London 
parks, where that most shy bird, the wcod- 
pigeon, feeds quite unconcernedly within a few 
yards of visitors. The " dab-chick," or les.ser 
grebe, the coot, and the moorhen — all naturally 
very shy birds and difficult to approach in their 
wild haunts — ^have become constant park 
habitues, the first and last breeding freely in 
some of the most frequented places where ponds 
or lakes exist. In this neighbourhood king- 
fishers, wood-peckers, tufted-ducks, poachards» 
widgeon, and teal are regular vistants to the 
parks, and disport themselves so openly that the 
public has become quite familiar with their 
appearance. The kingfisher has bred regularly 
for many years past within a few yards of one 
of our fish hatcheries. Although it has on 
several occasions been caught making too free 
with the 3roung trout, its rarity and beautiful 
plumage have saved it from well-merited 
punishment. 

Greater interest in habits of birds. — Apart from 
what may be considered the sentimental regard 
for wild birds which is common to us all. a 
large and increasing section of the public takes 
an interest in them by, among other things, 
studying their distribution and migratory habits. 
So popular has ornithology become that few 
park guides are published now which do not 
include a list of the various kinds of wild uirds 
observed in the park from time to time. Daily 
newspapers also appreciate the interest taken in 
this subject, and are ready to publish any infor- 
mation sent to them regarding the presence of 
rare, or the arrival of migratory, birds in the 
locality. It is pleasing to note that this 
increased scientific interest is not accompanied 
by a craze for collecting, and few are more per- 
sistent in their denunciation of the destruction 
of rare birds than true ornithologists. A few 
living specimens in a free state are usually of 
far more actual interest than a whole collection 
of stuffed ones. Notwithstanding the fact that 
most birds are looked upon as very bad gar- 
deners, and are ruthlessly diBstroyed in many 
private gardens, they can do but little damage in 
a park. They should not merely be protected, 
by prohibiting birds-nesting, netting, and the 
use of the catapult, but where possible every 
facility should be given the birds for b-eeding. 
In the vicinity of water, reeds may be planted in 
many out-of-the-way corners where thev could 
easily be left intact when cleaning-up opcrjit-on^ 
take place in the autumn. These could afford 
protection to many kinds of birds during the 
winter, and nesting places for them in spring. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



ADVBRTLSBMBNTS shoald be sent to the PUB- 
LI5HBR, 41, Welllagton Street, Coveat Qarden, 
W.C. 

l.etters for Pabllcatlon, as well as sptcimens and piantt 
tor naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Commimkations should be written on one side only or 
THE PAPER, sent as early in the wuk as possible And duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith, 

Special Notice to Correspondents.— 7*« Editor does not 
undettake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, or 
to return unused commumcations or illustrations, unleu by 
special arrangement. The Editor does not hold himulf 
responsible for any opinions expressed by his correspondents. 

illustrations. - The Editor will be glad to receive and to ulect 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, &c., but he 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

fitwaimverB.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

AjocaJL Kc'WB.—<^orre5pondents will greatly oblige byundingto 
the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be of 
interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



MONDAY, JUNE %^-Midsummer Day. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 36- 

Rov. Hort. Soc. Corns, meet. 
Brit. Card. Assoc. Ex. Coon. meet. 

^VEDNfiSDAY. JUNE 36— 
Colchester Rose Sh. 
Richmond Fl. Sh. 
Reading Rose Sh. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 37— 

Isle of Wight Rose Sh. at Shanklin (provisional). 

Canterbury Rose Sh. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 38— Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 



Average Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 61 -a*. 

Actual Temperatures:- 

honDOH.— Wednesday, June 19 (fi p.m.): Max. 67*; 
Min. 61'. 

Gardeiurs' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— rA«rs<irtv, June 
30 (10 A.M.): Bar.. 39*9 ; Temp., 61*; Weather-^ 
Bright. 

VKonKCVS— Wednesday, June 19 (6 p.m.) : Max. 63*. 
Lancaster ; Min. 55*, Bedford. 

SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Palms, Bays, Ferns, and other plants, at 1 ; 100 lots of 
Dwarf Japanese Trees, at 3, by Protheroe & Morris, at 
67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C. 



At the present season the ques- 
Summer tion of the desirability or other- 
Ppunlng. wise of summer pruning is 
doubtless receiving attention 
from those engaged in the cultivation of 
fruit trees. Of late years the practice has 
apparently become more general, and so 
far as our information goes there are few 
■cultivators of high-class fruits that do 
not prune some of their trees, in more 
or less degree, whilst they* are still in 
leaf. It is generally recognised, however, 
that trees which are grown without any root 
restriction, and that have ample room for 
branch development, need no summer prun- 
ing, and in any case it would be impracticable 
to attempt to apply the system to stand- 
ard trees in the orchard. All the prun- 
ing such trees require is an adequate thin- 
ning of their branches, that thereby the 
trees will continue in such a condition that 
most of the shoots will be exposed to the 
rays of the sun, and to the influence of the 
air as it circulates freely among them. Every 
fruit-grower should know that thinning is 
necessary in order that the leaves may be 
able to properly discharge their functions in 
respect to the 'elaboration of the sap, to en- 
sure the thorough maturation of the shoots 



before winter, and 'the development of the 
buds to the degree essential for the produc- 
tion of good crops of fruit. This system suits 
the type of tree we have mentioned very well, 
but it will be admitted that it is not a method 
that best secures regularity in the crops, or 
that may be depended upon to produce fruits 
of the finest size and quality. It answers 
satisfactorily the purpose in view, which is 
the production of fruit crops under the simp- 
lest and least expensive conditions. 

Fruit trees are grown under many diverse 
circumstances, and in the cultivation of al- 
most every other form of tree, whether cor- 
don, espalier, wall, pyramidal or bush, some 
degree of training is adopted. Following the 
practice of training, which in every case im- 
poses some degree of restriction in growth, 
summer pruning has become part of the 
recognised yearly treatment. Severely trained 
trees are grown in limited areas, and the 
various of>erations to which they are sub- 
jected are always of an artificial nature, for 
pruning of any description, and in any sea- 
son, is admittedly artificial. If a gardener 
were asked for his reason for pruning at all, 
he would probably justify the practice by the 
object he has in view, that of fruit produc- 
tion, to secure which result it is necessary 
that the production of wood growths should 
be restricted. It is an attempt to divert the 
natural forces within the tree into channels 
that favour the objects of the fruit-grower 
rather than those of the tree itself. 

One fact in regard to summer pruning ap- 
pears incontrovertible ; the more restrictive 
the general treatment to which a tree is sub- 
jected, the greater need there is for remov- 
ing part of the growth in summer. Thus, 
if we take an extreme case, the trained trees 
against walls or on trellises, owing partly to 
the branch pruning they receive, almost in- 
variably make such a quantity of ** breast- 
wood '* that it becomes imperative to stop 
such growths when they have made a few 
leaves, in order that the fruits may have 
an opportunity to ripen, and the lower buds 
on the new shoots become sufficiently ex- 
posed to the sun and air. 

In respect to espalier, and even bush, 
and pyramidal trees, it is claimed that by 
summer pruning the current season's shoots 
are made to produce ultimately fruit, through 
the creation of flower buds or ** spurs,** from 
what are primarily merely wood-producing 
buds, and would remain such in the absence 
of pruning. It may also be urged, and with 
good reason, that if trees which produce a 
large number of long shoots are left un- 
touched until winter, and most of them are 
then shortened or cut out, the trees may be 
expected to produce as much useless wood in 
the following summer as hitherto. By sum- 
mer pruning the tendency to make such 
growth is not increased as it would be by 
severe winter pruning; it is rather dimin- 
ished. 

But the gardener has another means of 
controverting such a tendency, and it consists 
in root-pruning. Theoretically, it may be 
advanced that if branch-pruning and disbud- 
ding are practised ujx>n a tree for any con- 
siderable length of time, a condition is 
brought about which renders it necessar}^ to 
prune the roots in order to bring about 
the balance or proportion between the root 
system and branch development that is 



necessary for fertility. Root-pruning, how- 
ever, is laborious work, and, therefore^ 
expensive, and how often it should be 
employed in the place of summer pruning is 
a matter for the judgment of the individual 
fruit grower after consideration of the par- 
ticular circumstances in his case. At the 
best, root-pruning is a treatment of an occa- 
sional kind only, but summer pruning is 
much more easily performed and can be car- 
ried out every season. ^ 

In summer pruning the operator has to 
distinguish carefully as to the best time of 
growth for carrying out the work. The pur- 
pose being to cause the buds on the lower 
part of the shoots so pruned to become per- 
fectly matured, it is important that the prun- 
ing should not be done so early in the season 
that such buds will be forced into growth 
during the same season, for the result of this 
would be that the ripened buds being forced 
into growth, new shoots would form, upon 
which the buds would be very immature at 
the commencement of winter. It might, on 
the contrary, be done too late for the opera- 
tion to be followed by the good effects de- 
sired. 

For these reasons, and because we had 
grounds for believing that there was much 
divergence in the opinion of gardeners as to 
the choice of dates for the practice, we col- 
lected last autumn the opinions of many 
correspondents who take special interest in 
fruit cultivation. The information they 
obligingly sent us we reproduce in the present 
issue as affording to every fruit grower some 
details of the practices followed by others en- 
gaged in the same pursuit as himself. The 
exact questions submitted to our corre- 
spondents were as follow : 

(i) What date is, generally speaking, the 
best in your district to commence summer 
pruning of — (i) Apples, (2) Pears, (3) Plums 
and other stone fruits? 

(2) Are the general results good or indif- 
ferent ? 

(3) What is the nature of the soil and sub- 
soil? 

Reference to the tables will show that the 
replies to the first question vary considerably. 
Some operators commence summer pruning 
in June, others in August, but the great ma- 
jority do so in July. It does not seem possible 
to perfectly explain the discrepancy of the dif- 
ference in locality, or the character of the soil 
where the trees are growing, though these 
circumstances may be expected to. have some 
bearing, at least, on the subject. It appears 
highly probable that, whilst some growers 
prune too early, others commence too late 
to obtain the best results. Plums are gener- 
ally treated before Apples and Pears. 

The answers to the second question indicate 
that the great majority of cultivators of first- 
class fruit believe that summer pruning is 
benefirial, for, whilst more than 150 reporters 
state that the results are satisfactory, only 
35 express doubts on the efficacy of the prac- 
tice. It seems likely that summer pruning is 
least called for in gardens where the soil 
is of a light nature iand rather poor, especi- 
ally if these conditions exist in localities 
where there is usually a considerable amount 
of sunshine, because in such cases the trees 
are not likely to make an excessive quantity 
of growth. 
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Rhododendron, Duke of Cornwall, recommended an award of merit by R.H.S. 
ON March 19 last; colour of flowers, brilliant red with dark spots. 
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It may be remarked here that the experi- 
ments carried out on the Duke of Bedford *s 
experimental fruit farm have not been favour- 
able to summer pruning. In the Seventh 
Report of the Woburn Fruit Farm (1907) re- 
ference is made to the subject, and it is stated 
that there is nothing further to add to what 
was recorded in the Fifth Report, but it is ad- 
mitted that ** so much depends upon the cha- 
racter of the season and soil, on the nature of 
the varieties, and on the actual date of treat- 
ment, that it is impossible to give any cer- 
tain pronouncement on the strength of the re- 
sult available up to the present. It is in- 
tended to make other ex|>eriments on a more 
extensive basis in the immediate future." On 
the contrary, an experienced fruit grower, 
writing to us on the subject of summer prun- 
ing, states that, ** with the retention of good 
leafage on the spur, there is developed 
through active sap agency a change in the 
nature of hitherto dormant leaf buds, and ere 
the leaves fall, these buds have become 
changed from mere shoot-producers into in- 
cipient fruit buds, and, if in the winter the 
spur be cut back to but two such buds, one or 
both will swell up the next year, and thus 
become effective fruit buds.** 

Naturally, the circumstances are different 
in the case of Peach and Nectarine tr.ees, 
Morello Cherries, and Black Currants, all of 
which produce their fruits on shoots of the 
previous season's growth. Therefore, in these 
cases, not summer pruning, but ordinary thin- 
ning out or removal of crowded shoots is re- 
quired. There are certain varieties of Apple, 
also, which bear at the ends of the shoots, and 
these should be exempt from summer prun- 
ing. It is good practice to commence sum- 
mer pruning at the top of a tree, and com- 
plete the pruning of the lower branches a 
ifew days afterwards. Many careful fruit 
growers have found that good results 
follow a system of summer pruning, 
which consists merely in twisting the 
shoot partly off, allowing the end to hang 
down until it is cut off in the winter. The 
effects appear to be better than if the end of 
the shoot is cut off in summer, but the ap- 
pearance of the trees thus treated is untidy 
and the practice is scarcely one that is likely 
to be adopted generally. 

We do not know that any positive conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the details our cor- 
respondents have been good enough to fur- 
nish, but, at the least, they represent the 
opinions of numerous experts, and are, there- 
fore, worthy consideration from those who 
are interested in the subject of summer prun- 
ing. _^^_____^_^^ 

Our Supplementary Illustration to the 

present issue is reproduced from a sketch made by 
Mr. WoRTHiNGTON G. Smith of a hardy Rhodo- 
dendron which was shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society held on March 19 
last. It was exhibited on that occasion by Mr. 
R. Gill. Tremough, Devon, who informed us that 
the parentage of R. Duke of Cornwall was that of 
a variety of R. arboreum, crossed with the species 
R. barbatum. The leaves of " Duke of Cornwall " 
are 10 inches long. 2 inches across at the widest, 
and almost smooth on the under surface. The 
variety is specially valuable for its brilliant colour- 
ing, the brightly-tinted red lighting up grandly 
nnder the rays of the sun. The illustration shows 
that the flower-truss is compact and shapely, and 
the variety will undoubtedly be welcomed, its 
hardiness being equal to that of R. Pink Pearl or 
R. X Kewense. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 
meeting of the committees will be held on Tues- 
day, June 25, in the Hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. In the afternoon, at 8 o'clock, a 
lecture will be given on '* Peculiarities of Leaf 
Arrangements.*' 

The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution. — The 68th Anniversary Festival 
Dinner, in aid of the funds of this institution, will 
take place at the Hotel Metropole, London, on 
Wednesday. June 26. The Hon. Walter Roth- 
schild, M.P., will preside, and will be supported 
by, amongst others, the Rt. Hon. MarkLockwood, 
MP., Alderman Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart.. Sir 
Edgar Speyer. Bart.. Sir E. D. Stern, Sir 
Clifton Robinson. J. P.. Sir George Barham, 
Stuart M. Samuel, Esq., M.P., Edward Terry, 
Esq., &c.. &c. Contributions, to be placed on the 
chairman's list and announced at the dinner, will 
be thankfully received by the treasurer, Harry J. 
Veitch. Esq.. 84. Redcliffe Gardens, South Ken- 
sington ; the bankers. Messrs. Glyn, Mills. 
CuRRiE & Co.. Lombard Street, E.C. ; and the 
secretary, Mr. George J. Ingram, at the offices, 
176. Victoria Street. Westminster. We hope all 
our readers will do their utmost to make this event 
successful. In order to place the committee in 
a position to provide for the necessitous candidates 
a larger income than heretofore is absolutely 
necessary. 

Summer Pruning in the Transvaal.*— 

Too little attention has been paid in the past to 
the systematic pruning of all fruit trees in the 
Transvaal, either in winter or summer, and con- 
sequently we find that the fruit produced here, 
though sometimes plentiful in quality, is almost 
always lacking in size and appearance. Summer 
pruning is one of those op)erations which has 
become popular comparatively recently. Its ex- 
tensive adoption in California originally was 
caused by the fact that, when practised, it 
sometimes had the effect of making the Moor- 
park Apricot, which is there a somewhat shy 
bearer, produce crops more regularly. Success 
in that direction led to a more extended use of 
the practice, and now it is applied in a more or 
less general manner to Apricots, Peaches, and 
Plums with similar intent. The right time for 
this operation to take place has been a matter of 
much discussion, and a good deal depends upon 
local circumstances. In this Colony it will be 
generally acknowledged that all trees have a 
tendency to make a rampant growth during our 
hot and usually wet summer months. One re- 
sult of this is that, if left untouched until the 
ordinary winter pruning, a good deal of the 
energy of the tree has been wasted, in so far as 
the producing of fruit is concerned. Another is 
that the heavy top growth tends to render the tree 
more helpless in case of the high winds which 
are sometimes prevalent, as, owing to the extra 
leverage, the wind obtains greater power, and 
blows the limbs about in such a manner as to 
cause serious damage to both the tree itself and 
possibly any fruit that it may be carrying. 
Another reason for summer pruning is present 
in considering the form one wishes the tree to 
assume. Oftentimes one or two branches will 
display a tendency to much more rapid growth 
than the others, and it is advisable to stop these 
by pinching off the tops with the thumb and 
finger, thus reducing the whole growth to some 
degree of symmetry. A frequent trouble is the 
*• Water Sprout," a long, straight-growing, green- 
ish-looking shoot, which is liable to start up from 
the interior branches of the tree. These should 
l>e removed entirely by cutting them off close 
to th« base, either with a knife or pair of prun- 
ing shears ; they only run away with an amount 

** Extract from a leaflet issued by the Transvaal Depart' 
ment of Agriculture. 



of sap which should proceed in the ordinary 
channels to help support the entire head of the 
tree. It is, further, a good plan to remove by 
rubbing off in the early stages any incipient 
growths of new limbs which show themselves in 
places where they are not desired ; this also 
helps to strengthen the top, whilst, at the same 
time, preventing undue crowding in the centre 
of the tree. It will be seen, therefore, that there 
are three prominent reasons why summer prun- 
ing should be practised. As a rule, it is safe to 
commence that operation, when intended to 
induce regular bearing, as soon as the fruit is 
picked. When the object to be attained is the 
strengthening and general conservation of the 
energies of a tree, it may be performed at almost 
any time during the growing period, when it 
appears that the tree is getting out of hand. If 
practised before an unduly heavy growth has 
been made, the necessary work may be done 
by simply nipping off the ends of the green 
shoots ; this has a tendency to the formation of 
fruit buds, as well as to mature the growth 
already produced. If the branches have attained 
some considerable thickness, recourse must be 
had to the pruning shears, and a general lopping 
off of superfluous growth undertaken. When 
merely intended to conduce to the general ap- 
pearance or symmetrical form of the tree, the 
necessary work may be done any time when the 
limbs which seem undesirable make themselves 
unduly prominent. It is also a good plan to cut 
back all new growths from grafts put in during 
the previous winter or spring to a reasonable 
limit, say 18 inches or thereabouts, and, if neoes* 
sary, a further shortening in may be resorted 
to later. 

Rhododendron Exhibition in thk Royal 
Botanic Society's Qardcns.— The exhibition 
of Rhododendrons by Messrs. John Waterer & 
Sons, Ltd., of which a note was published in 
our last issue, will remain open until the end 
of the present month. A splendid effect is made 
with plants of R. hybridum in the sunken exhi- 
bition area, the plants in tubs, pots, or with- 
out receptacles at all, as dug up from the open 
ground, being formed into groups 'of irregular 
shape, with borders surrounding them. These 
are arranged in somewhat compact masses, slop- 
ing from the front backwards, the taller plants 
being standards of chiefly older varieties, and 
every plant, new or old, is flowering abundantly. 
Owing to the ground being raised at the ends, 
the whole exhibition can be seen at once. A few 
foils to the masses of bright tints are afforded 
by standard trees of variously tinted foliage, and 
the introductioa of such plants as Kalmia lati- 
folia. Viburnum plicatum profusely flowered, 
and hardy Azaleas. It being impossible to give 
a list of all the beautiful varieties observed, it 
will suffice to notice a few of those which apf)ear 
most remarkable and distinct. Baron Schroder 
has flowers of a purplish tint, with a yellow 
blotch. Concessum has a light centre, bordered 
with rcse colour ; Cynthia is rosy crimson and 
has a fine large truss ; delicatissimum is a well- 
known light coloured flower, very showy ; Earl 
of Shannon has flowers of dark crimson, and 
they possess fine shape ; fastuosum is a semi- 
double flower of light lilac tint ; Frederick 
Waterer has large flowers and truss, and is 
coloured bright crimson ; Gomer Waterer is 
white, with a slight flush, and the flowers are 
produced in a very large truss ; John H. Agnew 
is pale blush, with brown spois ; Kate Waterer 
is of clear crimson-rose ; Michael Waterer, 
bright crimson, of extra fine form and habit ; 
Mrs. John Glutton is a clear white flower ; Mrs. 
Tom Agnew, white, with a blotch of pale 
yellow ; and Princess Hortense has lilac-ros^ 
coloured flowers, produced in extremely fine 
trusses. 
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The Late Dr. Masters, F.R.8.— The Rev. 
W. WiLKS, M.A., has addressed the following 
letter to the editor of the Times: — "Sir, — My 
excuse for addressing this letter to you is that 
all England has of late years been roused to 
a love of Nature and gardens, and the Times, 
more than any other paper, reaches all England. 
The whole gardening community has undoubt- 
edly experienced a very great loss by the death 
of Dr. Mastess. I am old enough to remember 
him as a comparatively young man — indeed, I 
distinctly remember his father before him — and 
during my life-time (the whole of which has 
been intimately connected with garden pursuits 
and interests) I do not think we have ever had 
a man with such a combined capacity, willing- 
ness, and aptitude for instructing us everyday 
gardeners in the bearing and application of 
science as regards gardening. It is an exceed- 
ingly common failing with all teachers to teach 
over the heads of their audience, and this, I think, 
is specially noticeable in men of high scientific 
attainments. They seem to be so immersed 
in scientific terminology as almost to think in 
technical phrases, and so become almost, if not 
quite, unable to express their meaning in terms 
and in words which we, * the vulgar,* can 
appreciate. Dr. Masters was quite the oppo- 
site. I never knew anyone who could present 
a natural law or a- scientific discovery and their 
bearing on the art of horticulture in such simple, 
every-day language, easy to be understood of 
the people. He combined, as I said, the capa- 
city to instruct, with the willingness to impart, 
and, best of all, with the aptitude of haw to 
instruct ; and he never minded condescending to 
explain in the most simple words of the people. 
His loss, therefore, is great, and I think that all 
who love gardens ought to do something to per- 
petuate his memory, and what I would venture 
to suggest as the most fitting memorial issues 
directly from what I have said of him. Just as 
there are foundation lectures in law, in medi- 
cine, and in theology, so let us establish 'The 
Masters Lectures ' on the application of science 
to horticulture. Let us raise a fund sufiicient to 
provide an adequate fee acceptable to the most 
renowned scientists among us to deliver a series 
of three or five lectures annually, the lectures 
to be delivered in the first instance before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and to be after- 
wards printed and circulated amongst all the 
gardeners* mutual improvement and similar 
societies throughout the land. In this way we 
should not only perpetuate the memory of 
our good friend, but also his work — a point 
vrhich he himself, with his habitual modesty of 
demeanour, would, I am certain, have considered 
of far greater importance. If this suggestion of 
mine meets with the general approval of those 
who knew Dr. Masters personally, or through 
the Gardeners' Chronicle (of which he was for so 
«3any years the distinguished editor), I shall be 
happy to join with them in its promotion. — 
W. WiLKS, Vicar of Shirley, Sec. R.H.S., Shirley 
Vicarage, Croydon." 

Transplantation OF AN Old YewTree.— In 

consequence of the transference of the Botanical 
Garden of the Senck'*-»burg Natural History 
Society in Frankfort-on-the-Main from the in- 
terior of the city to the Ginheimer Hohe, the 
removal of the great Yew tree, planted 300 
jears ago, was decided upon, and was actually 
carried out by the Frankfort building firm of 
Messrs. Philipp Holzmann & Co. The work 
lasted from May 24 to May 30, 1907, so difficult 
vras the passage of the enormous mass through 
the streets to the new situation. The tree had 
been gradually prepared for removal during the 
three previous years by cutting through the 
roots and encouraging ihe formation of young 
roots at the wounded ends by the introduction 
of rich soil, a work that was carried out by Mr. 
Rudolf Guktheb, the head gardener. This 



operation had reduced the size of the ball to 
about 4 metres square and 2 metres in depth, 
and having a total weight of tree and soil of 
40 to 45 tons. The distance to be travelled was 
3| kilometres. It may be of interest to state 
that advice was sought from Messrs. W. Barron 
& Son, Derby, a firm which has had much ex- 
perience in the removal and transplanting of 
large trees. [See Gardeners' Chronicle, April 6 
last, p. 222.] The representative of this firm 
gave advice in the same sense as the earlier 
specialists who were consulted, and which could 
only be followed in part. The ball, a quad- 
rangular mass, was securely boxed-in on all 
sides, and placed upon four baulks of stroijg 
timber, under which were placed several rollers. 
The hauling power consisted of a steam-driven 
street roller. The operations are recounted and 
illustrated in Die Gartenwelt for June 15. 

Horticultural College, 8wanley. — The 

prizes will be presented to students on Friday 
afternoon, July 12, by Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Bart. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., will take 
the chair at 4 o'clock. 

Agricultural Education. — The Depart- 
mental Committee, of which Lord Reay is chair- 
man, held meetings on the lltb, 12th, and 13th 
inst. Representatives of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Farm School, Newton Rigg ; the 
Agricultural College, Aspatria, Cumberland : (he 
University College of Wales, Aberyswyth; the 
National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ash ton, 
Bristol, aod of the Agricultural Committee of the 
Gloucester County Council attended and gave 
evidence. On the 12th inst. also the Committee 
heard evidence from Lord Fitzmaurice. After 
taking evidence on Thursday, the Committee 
considered their future procedure during the 
absence of the chairman at the Hague Conference. 

QooD Price for Cox's Orange Pippin 
Apple. — Mr. B. G. van Heyst, Wyk, a Dutch 
correspondent, sends us from Holland a cutting 
from an American publication, American Fruits^ 
in which it is said that " The Cox Orange 
Pippin, an Apple of English origin, sells regu- 
larly on the British market at one shilling or 24 
cents each. It can be grown successfully in 
this country.'* It is a well-known fact that good 
fruits of this incomparable variety always sell 
well here, but we are afraid that cultivators have 
to be content with about one-third of the price 
stated, although in late winter, in particular 
seasons, it is possible that samples have been 
sold at 6d. each, or even more. 

Arrangements for the Congress of 
German Rosarians. — A congress will be opened 
at Mannheim on Sunday next, June 23, under the 
auspices of The Society of German Rosarians. A 
prize will be awarded for the best new Rose, 
whether shown by a German or foreign exhibitor. 
The lectures will include one by Prof. Dr. 
Behrbns. Karlsruhe, on ** Enemies of the Rose 
and Means for Combating Them " ; one by Dr. G. 
Krugbr. Freiburg, on '* Crossing and Hybridising 
the Rose, according to the most modem methods," 
illustrated by pictures painted from nature. The 
Rose exhibition will be opened on Jane 22. 

At **The City Beautiful** Conference, 

to be held in Liverpool, on June 27 and 28, the 
following subjects will be discussed. On the 
morning of the 27th inst., a meeting at the 
Town Hall will be presided over by the Lord 
Mayor, the subject for discussion being '* Town 
and Suburban Planning." In the evening there 
will be an open meeting, presided over by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, when the 
subject, "The Beautifying of our Cities," will 
be discussed. On the morning of the following 
day, Sir Robert Hampson will preside at a 
meeting in the Town Hall for the discussion of 
** Garden Cities." Prizes have been offered for 
the best essays written by children in the ele- 



mentary schools and by pupil teachers in Liver- 
pool on the subject of "The City Beautiful,*' 
and also for the most beautiful private house 
fronts and for shop and business fronts. The 
hon. sees, are: — The Rev. Canon Morley 
Stevenson, Training College, Warrington ; Miss 
Harrison, Belmont, Storrs, Windermere; 
and Norman Wyld, Esq., The University, 
Liverpool; from whom all information can bo 
obtained. 



INDIA. 

CLIMATIC EFFECT ON PLANTS IN THE 

HIMALAYAS. 
No worse practice could be indulged in than 
the summer pruning of fruit trees here in the 
Himalayas ; it has been tried, and there ensued 
a regular thicket of undesirable shoots. As fur. 
ther illustrating the vast difference climate 
makes, I may mention that some years ago I 
resolved to lift some 900 fruit trees, ranging from 
three to five years of age, owing to their unprofit- 
ableness. They were all grafted on seedling 
Apple and Pear stocks. The operation was per- 
formed in our monsoon — July and August, every 
tree being taken quite out of the ground, severely 
root pruned, and put back in the same place. The 
operation was quite successful, the plants re- 
covered rapidly, made new roots, and by the 
ensuing spring-time very little check was notice- 
able. Since that time many fruit trees have 
been lifted and root pruned in July and August 
with perfect success. 

Scarlet Runner Beans. 
. This vegetable often becomes a perennial here, 
and forms very large roots and undergroimd 
stems something like a Globe Artichoke. 

Dahlias. 

Cuttings of this plant, if dibbled in the soil 
out-of-doors in the month of July, make roots 
easily, but the curious point is that the tubers 
without exception run very long. In no case 
have I been able to get tubers at all like im- 
ported ones ; they all become long and of tor- 
pedo shape. Old tubers, when three years old, 
can only be described as monstrous, as they 
measure some feet in length. 

Chrysanthemums. 
A considerable modification ensues with 
rapidity even in imported plants. It is with diflS- 
culty ordinary cuttings can be got to make rocts 
in this country, but cuttings having attached to 
them underground rhizomatous-like stems will 
root freely. This is exactly the form the plants 
assume ; what eventually become shoots have all 
a rhisomatous underground stem, all of which 
root freely up to the ground surface, and also in 
some sorts travel a considerable distance. Prac- 
tically all plants sold in this country are pieces 
detached from the parent plant, and in no sense 
the simple cuttings known in Europe. 

Mignonette. 

As I write I see before me a small plot of 
Mignonette, but it is derived from last yearns 
plants, which, while apparently killed outright 
by the heavy winter snow, have nevertheless 
grown again, the roots having remained alive. 

Apricot. 
The one outstanding fruit of this particular 
part of the Himalayas is the Apricot ; it grows 
rapidly, forms handsome trees very quickly, 
fruits enormously, and is the one fniit that never 
by any chance fails to crop. The fruits ripen 
for the most part in grand weather before the 
advent of monsoon. I think this fruit could be 
sent to Covent Garden Market with advantage to 
the producer at 15 rupees per maund — that is to 
say, one pound sterling per maund of 80 lb., say 
threepence per lb. — wholesale, of course. But, 
owing to the nature of this fruit, I fear it is quite 
impracticable, for it would have to be sent a dis- 
tance of 1,400 miles by railway across the great 
plain of India down to Bombay, and in May 
this plain is indescribably hot and dry. F, W. 
Seers, Nairn Tai, India, 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 
H EATON EN SE. 

The illustralion at fig. 187 represents a flower 
of a very fine blotched variety ot Odontogloasum 
crispum raised by Messrs. Chableswokth & 
Co., Heaton, Bradford, and which was eihibiled 
by Ihem together with others of the balch at the 
Temple Show on May 28. The flower is whit«, 
with a shade of purple showing from the back to 
the surface. The larger blotches are reddish 
purple in colour, and the smaller ones dark- 
rose colour. A fault of many of the homo- 
raised varieties of O. crispum obtaii;ed from 
spotted forms, is that in the progeny the colours 
are often diffused and not distinctly displayed. 
In this form and others of tb« Meatoneuse 
class the blotching is clear and resembles that 
of the imported varieties. 



may be put down at about £5 pet acre, as the 
following figures from various parts of the 
British Isles will show ; — 

England and Wales, — Kent, cost of plant- 
ing, £6 39. per acre ; Yorkshire, cost of planting 
and fencing, £4 18s. 9d. ; Carnarvonshire, for 
planting and fencing, £5 2s. 

Scotland.— Perthshire, 3,663 acres (planting), 
£2 10s. per acre ; Ros3-shir«, 3,950 acres (plant- 
ing), £2 10s. 1 Inverness-shiie, 1,29& acres 
(planting and fencing), £3 10s. 

Ireland.— Co. Wicklow, 700 acres, £4 
13s. lid. 

In connection with these figures, it may be 
assuring to stale that in each case the cost of 
forming the plantation was carefully noted, and 
the figures given are strictly correct. The cost 
of fencing and drainage will often make a dif- 



FORESTRY. 

OUR FUTURE TIMBKR SUPPLIES. 

In a previous paper (see Cardinen' Chroniili, 
December 15, 1906, p, 401| under this heading I 
gave a rough outline of the principal timber sup- 
plies of the world, with special reference to our 
own requirements as by far the largest consumers, 
and at the same time I pointed out the pressing 
necessity for planting up some of the waste 
lands of this country as an asset for the future. 

The cost of forming plantations would vary 
greatly with the nature of the soil, whether 
fencing and drainage are necessary, and the cost 
«f labour in the particular district where plant' 
ing is to be engaged in. 

For all practical purposes, however, the cost 



fer«nce of quite £2 per acre, but, where neither 
has to be engaged in, I have known the work to 
be carried out at le«s than £3 per acre. It is 
somewhat difficult, however, to arrive at an aver- 
age as to the cost, the difference between notch 
and pit planting being considerable, as is also 
the rate of wages paid in different parts of the 
country. In Scotland especially, what is termed 
" notch " planting is that generally adopted on 
rough, exposed, and rocky ground, and the 
plantations so fornied will not cost much more 
than one-half of such as were pilled. With 
" notch " planting much smaller, and, conse- 
quently, less expensive, plants are used. 

The Ross-shire plantations referred to above 
fornied a bleak and- barren moorland, which the 
crofters, who used it as a common for their 
cattle and sheep, refused to rent at Is. per acre 



per annum. It may be well to remember, too, 
that all the above-named plan Ut ions were 
formed on bleak, eiposed moorlands — the very 
class of waste lands that are so strongly advo- 
cated as the woodlands of the future, and, there- 
fore, the cost of planting may be considered ai 
identical, in both cases about £6 per acre. 

This, with £2 6s. for cost of purchase, and 
5s. for incidentals, would bring the initial total 
expenditure to £7 10s. per acre. In my previoua 
article I suggested that altogether 1,000,000 
acres should be planted over a period of 2!b 
ytais, at the rate of 40,000 acres per year, tbe 
cost of which would be, roughly, £300,000— ft 
comparaiively small sum, it must be admitted, 
when compared with the £25,000,000 annuaUy 
expended by this country on supplies brought 
from abroad. 

Financial Retdbns from ArroiESTiNC Waste 

There is ample evidence that land will jdeld 
not less than £1 per acre annually for 60 years 
under a crop of timber, and many instance* 
can be recorded where the standing crop after 
half a century realised from £50 to £75 per 
acre. The extensive plantations formed by tbe 
late keen arboriculturist. Lord Powerscourt, near 
Dublin, by the Duke of Athol, of Dunkeld, and 
Blair.Athol, in Ross-shire, Inverness-shire, but 
particularly in Aberdeenshire — all of which wer« 
formed from 35 years to fully 75 years ago, 
8:Td the cost of planting carefully noted — ar« 
surely sufficient evidence not only of the feasi> 
bility of afloresting waste mountain lands, btlt 
of the profits which have attended the under- 
takings, not to speak of the incalculable benefits 
that have been secured in the way of shelter 
to the dreary, treeless wastes and the bleak, ex- 
posed uplands where the planting was caiiied 

Mr. Lewis Miller, of Benacbie, Perth- 
shire, tells me that between tbe years 1870-90 
he cut down in Scotland growing timber to tbe 
value of over £250,000, and his unique eiperi- 
enoe with native woods during tbe past 30 yeari, 
and on the basis of prices ruling during that 
tinie, justified him in saying that growing 
Larch, Scotch Fir, and Spruce would give to « 
proprietor from the time it was planted an aver- 
age of £1 per acre per annum, apart from tb« 
cost of planting. A great many of the planta- 
tions he had cut down in Scotland were about 
50 years of age, and yielded over £50 per acre, 
apart from the value of the thinnings taken out 
of them previous to the time they were finally 
cut down. To one proprietor in Aberdeenshire 
he paid over £60,000 for plantations about 50 
years of age, and the price on an average worked 
out at more than £50 per acre. One plantation 
of Larch in Atierdeensbire, about 70 years of 
age, yielded £150 per acre ; another plantation, 
all Larch, about 44 years of age, gave over £100 
per acre, and these plantations were for tbe 
most part grown on pasture oi waste land. 

Mr. Miller also added that there were mil- 
lions of acres of pasture land in Scotland, whicb 
at present only yielded the proprietors a rental 
of a few shillings per acre, and which, if 
planted to a height of 1,500 feet above sea-level, 
would give them not less than £1 per acre per 
annum on the average. As far as actual profit 
is concerned, it will be prudeut to assume that 
for the first 20 years no return whatever will 
be derived from hillside plantations, tbe thin- 
nings up to that time doing little more thaa 
covering the expense of felling and interest OD 
first cost. For 25 to 35 years an annual rettuv 
of fully 12a. per acre has been forthcoming, 
whilst the value of the standing crop at the latter 
age has been found to be from £50 to £60 per 
acre. Generally speaking, I do not think that 
these figures would be too high, as on the eetate 
of Balfour, in Scotland, the Larch on a hill- 
side of 45 years' growth were valued at 2Qs. each, 
while a similar valuation was made of the in- 
dividual trees on two well-known estates in 
North Wales at tbe age of 40 years. 
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The price paid, too, by Mr. Miller for Larch 
plantations in Scotland, from 40 to 00 years* 
growth, was never less than £60 per acre. From 
all these figures it is reasonable to assume that 
land under plantations yields not less than £1 
of rent annually from the time of planting on- 
wards for, say, 60 years, at which date the crop 
will be ripe for felling, especially Larch, which 
is the tree above all others for afforesting the 
waste and mountain lands of Scotland and 
Wales at least. 

After careful computation I have found that 
the waste lands referred to in this paper were 
rented at an average price of 2s. 8d. per acre, 
and when this is compared with the 20s. per acre 
now returned under a crop of timber, besides 
the interest on the money originally expended, 
the value of the lands will be found to have in- 
creased about sevenfold. 

The profits of timber culture on the Continent 
would appear to be about on a par with those 
returned in this country, as Dr. Schlich has 
told me of some of the German woodlands, and 
Professor Fisher, in writing to me, said that the 
woods on the Vosges Mountains pay annually 
£2 per acre after all expenses have been de- 
ducted ; while in Belgium the returns are about 
similar. The Saxon State forests he also men- 
tions as having returned 21s. per acre of net 
profit during 1908. A. D. Webster, 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Alphabet of Qardcninq (Illustrated).* 

This book, as the author tells, is a primer 
for amateur and professional gardeners, also for 
the use of students in horticulture. It deals 
with plant life, soils, manures, plant propaga- 
tion, hybridising, and the elementary principles 
of practical and scientific gardening. We may 
say at once that when the reader has read and 
digested this A Iphabet of Gardenings and supple- 
mented the knowledge thus gained by some 
years of work in a garden under an efficient 
gardener, he may make his way in the pursuit 
of gardening. As of necessity in a work so 
small and cheap, the matter, though trustworthy 
and. accurate, is much condensed. The author 
has, therefore, afforded the reader a few names, 
where he has considered it to be needed, of 
authors whose more elaborate works will prove 
of much service to him in his work and enable 
him to gain a knowledge of the how (art) and 
why (science) of every matter connected with the 
life and cultivation of plants, and the soils in 
which the latter are grown. The work contains 
many illustrations of the various methods of 
seed sowing, grafting, layering, budding, dis- 
budding, planting, transplanting, hybridis- 
ing, and many other operations, all of which 
will be found useful in assisting the reader to 
understand the text, which necessarily contains 
many technical terms. 



COLONIAL NOTES. 



TOBACCO IN JAMAICA. 
The following reference is made to the cultivation 
of tobacco in Jamaica in the World's Commercial 
Products : — In Jamaica the cultivation of tobacco 
has lately received much attention. The soil, 
climate, and general conditions are favourable 
in many parts of the island, and the area ^t present 
ander tobacco is about 400 acres. The tobacco 
trade has progressed satisfactorily during the 
past 11 years. Jamaica cigars and cigarettes, 
which are manufactured at Kingston, have gained 
an enviable reputation in the market, and the 
industry may now be considered to be well estab- 
lished. In the opinion of many experts, Jamaica 
cigars are the finest produced in the British 
Empire. The exports in 1904-6 were valued at 

• By T. W. Sanders, F.L.b. Published by W. H. & L. 
Collingridge, 148 and 149, Aldersgate Street, E.C. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 



£22,408, as compared with a value of £19.567 in 
the preceding year, and these figures are exclusive 
of the locally-grown tobacco consumed in the 
island. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

The exports of Rice from British Guiana, during 
the year ended March 81 last, amounted to 
8,474,612 lbs., valued at 89,078 dols., the corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year being 
29,728 lbs. and 718 dols. (Demerara Argosy,) 

A GRENADA MOUNTAIN ESTATE. 

During the month of January, I accepted 
the temporary charge of a large estate in this 
island. 

At the time of my stay there, January 21 to 
March 81. it was the dry season. My regular 
home is situated near to the sea at St. George's, 
the capita] of the colony, where the effects of the 
dry weather are immediately felt after the wet 
season, and Cocoa and other deciduous trees be- 
come bare for weeks together. The grass tunas 
brown, fodder is scarce and expensive, and the 
heat relatively intense. But in my new home, 
with refreshing mountain streams, shaded valleys, 
and a deliciously cool atmosphere, the conditions 
during the dry season are quite the contrary. The 
trees when the Cocoa crop was gathered were 
green with their leafage, fodder was plentiful, and 
Bananas, Plantains, Bread Fruit, the Bread Nut, 
and many other tropical fruits and food-producing 
plants were giving plentiful returns. And yet this 
estate is situated Only four to seven miles away 
from St. George's. Large crayfish were plentiful 
in the streams. 

On the slopes and mountain ridges monkeys 
roamed in troops in search of fruits. Along the 
streams the white and blue gaulins, or herons, 
were occasionally seen flying, or, it may be, were 
settled in some tree or upon a favourite boulder. 
Many interesting Orchids, both terrestrial and 
epiphytal, were seen, also majestic and low- 
growing Ferns, Mosses, and a host of other 
interesting plants. The following trees may be 
mentioned as standing out especially prominent 
among their fellows in the mountains : Mimusops 
globosa (the bullet- wood), the largest and most 
valuable of all our timber trees, and Dacryodes 
bexandra (the mountain Gommier), from which a 
white and fragrant gum is obtained. Woodsmen 
value this tree and make use of it to light fires at a 
time when the air is charged with moisture. As 
an incense it is also utilised in the local Roman 
Catholic churches. The bole of the tree is used 
for making "dug-outs," or rough canoes, and 
the wood when cut up is utilised for roofing 
houses; Prestoda trinitensis (the mountain Cab- 
bage), is a large gregarious Palm. The heart or 
growing point at the apex of the tree sometimes 
forms one of the ingredients of our home-made 
pickles. 

Monkeys I found very troublesome. They often 
destroyed scores of Cocoa pods early in the morning 
or later in the afternoon aiter the men had ceased 
work for the day. One can always tell whether 
the pods have been bitten by rats or by monkeys. 
Monkeys bite ofif the tip of the pod, whereas 
a rat usually makes a hole on the side. Many fine, 
well-formed fruits, just ready for picking, are ren- 
dered useless by these animals. The seeds are 
extracted and the acid- flavoured material which 
covers the seeds is sucked off and then the 
seed is allowed to fall to the ground.. The 
rat, I believe, eats the seeds. Where these two 
animals abound no one but those who have direct 
dealings with a Cocoa estate, situated as this one 
is, could know of the serious loss the proprietor 
undergoes from this cause. Of course, the losses 
can be minimised by employing poisons, or by the 
aid of traps and guns. Wood ants were another 
pest, but doses of calomel placed in their nest 
readily destroyed them. 

Under cultivation I found, besides Cocoa and 
Nutmegs, large plantations of the Castilloa rubber 
tree, some having been planted as tiny seedlings at 
the end of the preceding year, others had become 



fine healthy trees almost fit for bleeding. The 
Nutmegs were free from insect or vegetable pests, 
excepting an occasional wood ant's nest, but the 
Rubber and Cocoa trees did not escape attack. A 
fungus was working mischief at the base of the 
Rubber trees, killing them eventually, whilst 
destructive beetles and black blight were also 
doing much mischief. 

The Cocoa tree was a prey to numberless 
epiphytes, parasites, and the obnoxious and des- 
tructive Cocoa beetle, whose boring grub is a 
source of continual annoyance. On some estates 
gangs of boys are engaged to collect the mature 
insects. 

Phthirusa (Loranthus) pyrifolia. known locally as 
Captain Bois, furnished an unwelcome parasite. 
This had to be vigilantly sought for and removed, 
otherwise the trees would be so injured that little 
or no crops could be expected, as whole branches 
would be killed outright by the roots of this plant. 

The following plants, in alphabetical order, I also 
found in more or less abundance upon the Cocoa 
trees apart from the Captain Bois. These were : — 



Antburium Hookeri, Kiinth. 

^-comznoD. 
Columnea Scandens, L. — 

frequently met with. 
Caraguata iingulata, Lindl. 

— plentiful. 
Catopsis nittda, Baker — 

found occasionally. 
Dichaea muricata, Lindl. — 

scarce. 
Epidendrum elongatum, 

Jacq.— plentiful. 
E. gfobosum, Sw. — a de- 
structive pest to the trunks 

of Cocoa trees. 
E. difforme, Jacq.— rarely 

seen. 
E. fraffrans, Sw.— very plen- 

E. noctumum, L. — common. 
£. anceps, Sw. — common. 
E. ramosum, Jacq. — very 

plentiful. 
E. rigidum, Jacq.— rarely 

seen. 
E. strobiliferum, Rchb. f. — 

not common. 
Gymnogramme elongata. 

Hook.— not common on 

the Cocoa. 
Hymenophyllum poljran- 

thos, Sw.— seldom ob- 
served on Cocoa. 
Macromitrium brevipes, C. 

MiiU. — a Moss pest. 
Neckera undulata — a lovely 

little Moss found in the 



more shaded parts of 
Cocoa fields upon the 
tree trtmks. 

Ornithidium coccineom» 
Salisb.— plentiful. 

O. confertum, Griseb.— a 
veritable plague on the 
Cocoa branches. 

Pleurothallis pruinosa,Lindl. 
— I regard this among the 
worst of all the epiphytes, 
as it is difficult to clean off 
the trunks and branches if 
the trees are in the least 
dry condition. 

Polystachjra luteola. Hook, 
— met with occasionally. 

P. foliosa, Rchb. f.— seen 
here and there. 

Polypodium pectinatum, L. 
— common. 

P. piloselloides, L. — a most 
obnoxious plant opon the 
Cocoa, owing to its num- 
bers and to the long 
rhizomes covering the 
trunks and branches. 

P. repens, L.* plentiful. 

Peperomia nummulariv- 
loUa, exceedingly plen- 
tiful. 

Trichomanes Krausii, com- 
mon. 

Ttenitis angustifoUa, R. Br. 
— great quantities ob- 
served. 



— W. E, Broadway, The Plant and Seed Nursmts^ 
Grenada, W,I. 



THE HARDY FLOWER 
BORDER. 



PENTSTEMON GLABER. 

The advantage of having free-flowering peren> 
nials, normally short-lived, with which to make 
good the blanks that occur in plant borders after 
the earlier bulbs have passed their best, will 
appeal to every gardener. There are many plants 
that can be reared in a reserve garden that will 
serve this purpose admirably, and of those that 
flower well at this season the " Smooth Snake's 
Head," Pentstemon glaber, is a good type. A 
sowing of new season's seed in August, or the 
cuttings formed on old plants that have been cut 
back to induce them to break freely, if inserted 
in a cold frame, will provide excellent plants for 
the following season*s display, and they may be 
allowed to remain in the nursery quarters till 
within six weeks of the time they are due to 
flower if the soil is retentive and strong. Of the 
typical P. glaber there is not so much to de- 
scribe as of its varieties Brandegii and roseus. 
Brandegii has flowers of rich amethystine blue, 
and practically every plant is a cluster of one- 
sided spikes, so densely flowered that individual 
blooms are often misshapen, but they produce an 
excellent colour effect. If the exhausted spikes 
are cut away as they become shabby, relays of 
new ones appear and carry the display over a 
period of two months, almost without intermis* 
sion. Roseus is of very attractive colouring. It 
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11 deep_ pinli. touched with lose on the outside 
of th« tubes, and it is equally as florifeious as 
Biandegii. la cold and w«t soils it will be 
found an advantage to keep the stock young 
by frequent propagation. Although really peren- 
nial and capable of living five lo six years with- 
out deterioration, as I have been able to prove, 
the plants often Sovei and produce seed so 
freely that they live tor only two yeara. 

EREMURUS TUBERGENIl. 
One of the latest hybrid Eiemuri is Tubetgen's 
variety, a cross between E. himalaicus and E. 
Bungei, and a very attractive and hand- 
some plant it is. Tfae root-stock is slender, 
like E. himalaicus, the leaves form a 
neat funnel of glaucous green that never 
appear untidy, and which maintains its shape- 
liness until the leaves wither. They are prac- 



•re surprisingly easy to intercross. If I may 

suggest a species for use as a patent when much 
that has been done in so good, it would be that 
E. OlgEe be more freely used. There is a grace 
of spike in this species that will ensure freedom 
from stumpy spikes in its offspring, and its rapid 
increase by crown division is another desirable 

E. TuBERGENi is a beautiful plant, unique in 
colour and pleasing in its compact habit. It 
cannot fail to attract, and, so far as my eiperi- 
ence shows, is not in any respect difficult to 
grow. It flowers with the last of the E. robustus, 
three weeks later than E. himalaicus. C. B. M. 



FIR GRANGE, WEYBRIDGE. 
In our issue for March 90 last a note was pub- 
lished on p. 211 which described the spring 
flowers that were jn^t commencing to bloom 
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H*Ri>Y QuNNKnAB— la February. 1903, I 
found a species of Gunnera growing among 
stunted Beech trees, on a thin stratum of stony 
d^ris, which had fallen from the cliffs above 
on to the ice, near the foot of a glacier descend- 
ing from the great mountain known as ihe 
Tronador, in tfae main range of the Andes of 
Chile in latitude 41. The fruit was then tipe, 
and I succeeded in raising plants from it on mj 
return home. When young they seemed impa- 
tient of spring frost, and having no living plants 
of G. scabra or C. manicaia with which to com. 
pare tbem, I was doubtful as to whether this 
variety could be looked upon as hardier than 
those species. Mr. A. C. Bartlelt, however, now 
writes me from Pencarrow, Cornwall, saying that 
the plants have proved to be much hardier than 
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tically those of E. Bungei, much broadened and 
more rigid. The spike is also a model of neat- 
ness. It measures 5 feet in length, and about 
2 feet of this is occupied by the inflorescence. 
The flowers are coloured a pretty shade of 
chrome yellow, a little stronger than that seen in 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Mease, but the soft shad- 
ing is there nevertheless. The habit of tfae spike 
is that of a shortened, many -flowered £■ hima- 
laicus, and the flowers are of the size and shape 
of E. Bungei. With such plants as Tubergeni, 
Warei, Mrs. Reuthe, Shelford, and others avail- 
able as material to start with, one may expect a 
host of hybrid Eremuri in the near future. They 



freely, in the gardens at Fir Grange, Weybridge, 
the residence of W. A. Bilney, Esq. Since the 
note was published, Mr, Gregory has photo- 
graphed the ground rockery near to the dwel- 
ling house, this being reproduced at fig. 166. 
Our readers will thus be able to see how in- 
teresting and attractive it is. The path over 
the stepping stones, between which tfae Thrift 
and other dwarf plants are growing, is one way 
by which the more distant parts of the garden 
may be reached from the house. For further 
notes on the Fir Grange gardens, see our issues 
for April 14, 1906, p. 227, and March 30, 1907, 
p 198. 



tfae species above mentioned ; be says that the 
young leaves ate not cut by the frost in spring, 
and that they are not so easily blackened in the 
autumn. Plants which I sent to Poltalloch in 
Argyllshire, and elsewhere faave also grown well. 
My plant ripened seeds last year which are now 
germinating, and I shall be glad to send seed- 
lings to anyone who is interested in this genus 
if &ey will ask me for them in the autiunn. Tfa« 
plant in my garden thrives in an ordinary boidet 
on the north side of a high wall, and though il 
differs somewhat in appearance from G. scabra, 
yet there is so much individual variation among 
my plants that I do not know how to distinguish 
it specifically. H. J. Elwes, Colnbarne, miar 
Chtilenham. 
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Clematis montan*.— There are few faardy 
climbing pluita which, al this leason of (he year, 
produce luch a bewildering profusion of white 
flowers aa Clematis montana. Notwithstanding 
that the individual flowers are cami»TaEively 
small, the [uclureiqne effects afforded by its grace- 
ful banging ihooti, clothed with innumerable 
white flowers, mote than compensate for their lack 
in size,*! ,A most pleasiog eaect may be secured 
with this Clematis when associated on the wall of 
the house with an Ampelopsis, The beautiful 
light-green foliage of the Ampelopsis will be found 
to admirably set off the festoons of white flowers 
of the Cleniatis. It is also a desirable subject for 
dambenng over uoaighlly coniferous trees. This 
Clematis will succeed equally well in almost any 
position , and if at the time of plantiiig it is pro- 
vided with good soil it will make rapid growth. 
F. G. Tutiktr. 

Berbkri* buxifoua. — We should fare ill 
without the Barberries during the first sii months 
in the year, for we rely on them for a constant 
succession of fragrant and beautiful blossoms from 
early January, when B. Bealii puts forth its 
crowded racemes oE sulphur yellow till June, 
when B. Knightii and our native B. vulgaris are in 
beauty. Inferior to none, superior lo many 
species, in fragrance and grace, is the box-leaved 
Barberry, B. buxifolia, which used to be called 
B. dalcis — a better name, I think, for the foliage 
is not very like that of a box, and the epithet 
dulcis (sweet), is peculiarly descriptive not only of 
the odour when in flower, but of the deliciously 
sweet berries, like small Grapes, which this plant 
ripens in abundance. The enclosed photograph 
[not reproduced — Ed.J does no justice to the 
display of flowers, because, being yellow, they 
come out dark. The bush is 13 feet hish and 90 
feet in circumference. It was planted here about 
85 years ago. Hnbtrt iiaxv*ll, MoHreilh. 

Cekeu* ORANDiFLonua. — This gorgeous- 
cactaceous plant is both handsome and quaint 
when in flower. When growing against a wall it 
curls and twists about Uke so many snakes. We 
have it trained along th« back wall of a hip- 
roofed vinery, and in such a position the plants 
grow and flower very freely. The flowers gener- 
ally begin to expand at about 6.30 p.m. ; by B,30 
p.m. they are fully developed ; and by 12 o clock 
begin to fade. Tbey will, however, last in a 
cut state for about 12 hours. Theii effect is best 
when seen by artificial Ught as they grow upon 
the plant. When opening they appear lo be all 
on the shiver. In cultivation they require little 
soil, but plenty of old mortar rubble with it- 
The plants should be kept moderately dry at 
the roots, except when they are growing quickly, 
at which time tb^ need copious supplies of 
water, and should be syringed twice each day. 
If it is intended to plant this species out in a 
border, half the depth should be filled with 
crocks and potsherds, and care taken to leave no 
room for more soil than the roots will be likely 
to penneaie. Propagation is easy, as in a warm 
temperature tbe plants produce roots from the 
stem. W. A. Caek, UoitardiUe. 

Imhatuke Siko Potatob. — Complaint has 
been made with respect lo the huge importations 
of young Potatos which at this time of year come 
from the Channel Islands and France, that, be- 
cause so plentiful, they have been selling 
at Ib« low price of la. Od. per 40 lbs. 
That is, indeed, a small return to the 
growers, let the crop be ever so great, and 
there is a plentiful crop this season. It 
is odd to read also that this low figure is due 
to a combination of merchants and shippers, 
because combiaalions or " rings " of that descrip- 
tion rather tend to keep prices up. However, 
there is the fact, whether the grower be satisfied 
or otherwise, that these young Potatos have been 
selling retail at Id. per pound, thus bringing 
them within tbe reach of all consumers. A 
woise class of vegetable food than these unripe 
and sappy Potatos can hardly be found, for are 
they not our old acquaintance, tbe once-famous 
Interaational Kidney, so beautiful as an exhi- 
bition variety,t"^so bad when cooked? The 
cheapness of these iminature tubers offers to all 
who may desire it an admirable opportunity to 
test next year the merits or otherwise of imma- 
ture seed Potatos when planted, as against well- 
ripened or mature seed Potatos planted beside 
them at tbe same time and under tbe same con- 
ditions. Remembering that this old Kidney was 
raised some 40 years ago al Woodstock, by Mr. 
Robert Feon, and that only two or three yean 



elapsed before it was pot into i 
great a cropper was the variety, it affords evi- 
dence that some varieties at least do not readily 
deteriorate. Is this long life due to the inherent 
quality of the flesh of tbe variety, which is never 
dry, but always of a close, sappy nature ot 
because the tubers are generally lifted whilst 
they are still unripe? In any case, there is now 
the opportunity to obtain some of them, and, by 
exposing them to full light and air, induce 
" greening " and bud formation. By planting 
these tubers about the middle of July, tbe re- 
sulting crop should consist of tubers of similar 
size and of the same unripe character to lift and 
store in October for seed purposes. The test 
would not be complete, unless some roots of such 
Potato plants were lifted early in July, tbe rest 
being allowed to remain six weeks longer to en- 
able the tubers to fully ripen for (he purpose of 
planting equal quantities of botb sets of tubers 
the following spring side by side and under pre- 
cisely the same conditions. Important as is this 
question as to tbe relative value for spring plant- 
ing of unripe and fully-ripe Potatos, it is feared 
that few are testing it. Apart from tbe purchas- 
ing of unnpe seed tubers, growers may lift a few 
tools ot any one or more varieties now being 
grown, doing so, if late ones, at the end of July, 
saving tbe tubers, and planting these, with others 
from the same slocks, which should be allowed 
to remain in the ground till October to fully 
ripen. A. D. 

TniLUUM ORANDtFLORUM. — Mr. Mallett's 
paper (see p. 338) on the TrilUnms is interesting 
and vaJuable boianically, bat to the ordinary 
gardener it does not indicate clearly 
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enough, I think, tbe immense snperiority of T. 

Eindiflomm over every other species. Except in 
tanical collections I do not think any other kind 
is worth growing. In 19 private gardens out of 30 
what n required is a guide to selection, not an aid 
to collectiou. Tbe multitude to choose from is so 
bewildering that the chief difficulty consists in 
growing tbe best species, and exclodmg or reject- 
ing those of inferior bMuly. Haring plenty of 
T. grandiflorum, both in the garden and in tbe 
woods, I do not care to cultivate any other 
species. 1 enclose a photograph (see fig. 169) ot 
this beautiful plant in full bloom. HirWrl Maxwill, 
tSanrtitti . 

Early Roaaa.— The season has been a good 
one for early Roses. In tbe absence of much 
brilliant sunshine the flowers have maintained 
belter and brighter colours. Rosa sericea has 
been grand, and if cut off in large branches it is 
most beautiful. Rosa lantbina has been bril- 
liant. Hme. Capucine, of a shade of coppery- 
scarlet, excited much admiration. Rosa mgosa, 
" Blanche Coubert," a semi-double variety, with 
large, snowy-white flowers, is handsome, whether 
growing in masses ot as isolated clumps. 
It flowers alt tbe summer, is beautifully 
fragrant, and very suitable for the furnish- 
ing of vases. The white and yellow varieties 
of the Banksian Rose have been grand, and they 
are useful for the decoration of tables. W. A. 
Richardson and Marechal Niel are still very 
effective. These produce flowers of better 
quality when growing on their own toots ; they 
are much deeper in colour, and ate produced 



much longer period. The Bride, Sunset, 
Anna Olivier, Ac, nave all give 
W. A. Ceok, LtanardiUt, UoTtkem 



1 fine flowers. 



sociErriEs. 

BOYAL HOBTICITLTTIBAL. 

Bciantific Oommittee. 

JtJSE \\.—Pr,sint: Sir J. T. D. Uewelyn, 
Bart, (in the chair) ; Dr. M, C. C[>oke, Lieut.- 
Col. D. Prain, Prof. G. Boulger, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Messrs. J. T. Bennelt-Poe, 1. Douglas, A. W. 
Sutton, G. S. Saunders, 6. Massee, C. T. 
Druety, F. J. Baket, G. Gordon, A. Woraley, 
W. C. Worsdell, E. M. Holmes, H. T. Gtissow. 
and F. J. Chittenden (hon. sec.|. 

Tlu latt Dr. M. T. Masters, F.X.S.— The 
chairman. Sir J. T. D. Llewelyh, alter re- 
ferring in sympathetic terms to tbe loss the Com- 
mittee bad sustained in the death of Dr. 
Mastess, who had for so long presided over tbe 
deliberations of the Committee, a loss which 
would be felt not only by them, but by the whole 
Society, and by the whole horticultural world, 
moved tbat a letter ol condolence should be sent 
to his family. Dr. Cooke seconded tbe motion, 
and it was carried by all the members of tbe 
Committee upstanding in their places. 

Genitics. — Mr, Chittendbn reported tbat be 
bad received a communication from Mr. Bat>- 
EON concerning the proposed meetings for tbe 
special consideration of the progress in the study 
of genetics, brought forward at a recent meeting 
b^ Mr. A. WoBSLEV. Mr. Bateson expressed 
himself in sympathy with the scheme. Mr. 
Chittenden also announced that Mr. Biffen 
would, at the next meeting, show a series of 
hybrid Sweet Peas to illustrate the Hendelian 
laws of inheritance. 

British flantt, — Mr. DitiESV showed some 
plants of Senecio squalidus, collected by Mr. C. 
D. Cbeeh, of Acton, on the railway bank Dear 
Soatball, Middlesex. Mr. Woisdell said he 
bad found il near the same place. The same 
gentleman sent the Orchids, Aceras anthropo- 
pbora, Orchis Mono, Habenaria conopsea, and 
Orchis maculata, collected near Harefield, in 
Middlesex. 

Firm diitnbulim.—Vkr. DBrEBV also showed, 
on behalf of Mr. A. Dean, a Fern, Adiantum 
Cap 1 11 us- Veneris, enclosed in a bottle, one of 
many others growing in similar situations (but 
not all of the same species). A ncwly-lormed 
garden in Surbiton was edged with these bottles 
forced neck downwards inio tbe soil, and the 
spores from which the Fems had grown must 
have been present in the soil. As Mr, Dbubkv 
remarked, this illustrated well tbe ubiquily of 
tbe spores of Fems. 

Fruit of Carum mgrwni, Soy/e.— Mr. E. M. 
Holmes showed tbe fruit of this Indian plant. 
Tbe fruit possesses a distinct odour of Cummin. 

Sfurtess Ajniltgia. — Mr. EUPSON, of North 
Walsham, sent flowers of a seedling Aquilegia 
which possessed no spurs. Tbe form is not at 
all uncommon. 

Injured Pistaechio Nuts. — Cecil Whitakes, 
Esq., sent a number of Pistacchio Nuts, grown 
in Sicily, which had been rendered completely 
useless owing to the attacks of some insects. 

Matfarmatiim of MiltBnia vtxiltaria, — Baron 
ScHBODES sent a cuiious spike of this Orchid, 
which bore four apparently double flowers. The 
spike was produced on a small and not very 
vigorous plant, taken from a larger plant, which 
bad previously borne only single flowers of the 
ordinary type. 

Sfiraily-lwistid Cidar. — Mr. Chittenden 
showed photographs and shoots from a Cedar 
(Cedrus atlantica), tbe trunk and branches of 
which appeared to be spirally twisted, so that a 
cork screw- like groove ran down them. Many 
of the young shoots upon the tree showed the 
same curious character. The tree is growing in 
the garden of Miss Seadiook, Spring&dd, 
Chelmsford, and appears to be unique. 

SiBis sanguintum douilt. — Mr. Woesdell re- 
potted that he had examined the double Ribes 
shown at the last meeting by Sir E. Lodes, and 
found tbat each "flower " was not only doubled, 
but was, at the same time, of a compound 
structure, representing a rudimentary phase of 
splitting up into a number of flowers. No fungi 
or insects could be found in the flowers or twigs, 
although one or other of these may have occurred 
At an early stage in the plant's growth. A plant 
beailng similar flowers occurs at Eew, 
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LINNEAN SOOIETT. 

June 6. — ^At a general meeting held on th« 
above date. Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R.S., 
President, was in the chair. 

The President invited Dr. W. Carnithers, 
F.R.S., the representative of the Society at the 
recent Linnean celebrations in Sweden, to make 
a report, upon which Dr. Carruthers gave an 
account of thti proceedings (see our issue for 
June 1, p. 349). 

The General Secretary added a few supple- 
mentary remarks, pointing out on a map on the 
screen the position of the places named, and 
then showing lantern slides of Lund University, 
the obelisk at Rashult, the Cathedral at Up- 
sala (three views), and a students* procession m 
front of Upsala University. 

Mr. G. C. Druce, F.L.S., showed a specimen 
of Orobanche Ritro from the Channel Islands, 
which had been named var. hypochoeroides by 
Giinther von Back ; also fresh specimens of 
Bromus intemiptus from N.W. Northants, and 
Orchis Simia, gathered the previous day. 

Mr. G. Glover exhibited a small portrait of 
William Kirby, the entomologist, painted on 
Academy board. The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing 
recalled the early history of the celebrated '* In- 
troduction to Entomology '* from the pens of 
Kirby and Spence. 

June 7. — The President and Council held a 
reception in the rooms of the Society, in honour 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of Linnxus 
on May 13/23, 1707. Nearly three hundred 
guests were present, almost one-half being 
ladies, amongst the guests being His Excellency 
Count Wrangel, the Swedish Minister, and other 
members of the Legation, and several Swedish 
visitors. A special feature of the exhibition was 
a display of manuscripts, books, personal relics, 
medals, &c., of the great Swedish naturalist, 
which belong to the Society, and the beautiful 
Inlander medallion was surrounded by a wreath 
of laurel, whilst the Swedish flag formed a back- 
ground to the small model of Kjellberg's statue, 
in the library. During the evening Mrs. D. H. 
Scott exhibited her animated photographs of 
the ^owth and movements of plants. In the 
meeting room a series of short lectures was 
given: — (1) By Prof. Poulton, on " BurchelPs 
Travels ani Discoveries"; (2) Prof. Herdman, 
on " Ceylon Pearl Fisheries,'* prefacing his re- 
marks by a short discourse on Linnsus and the 
recent celebraticns in Sweden, "it being under- 
stood that all that we do, and our very presence 
here this evening is in honour of Linnaeus and in 
commemoration of the foundations he laid in the 
science we love" ; (8) Lieut.-Colonel Prain, 
** The General Interest of Economic Studies '* ; 
and (4) Mr. F. J. Lewis, on "The Plant Remains 
in British Peat Mosses." These lectures were 
timed to extend from 9 to 10.45 ; the conversa- 
zione closing at 11 o'clock. 



BIRMINGHAM BOTANICAL AND 
HOBTICULTUBAL. 

June 12. — ^Two extra flower shows were held 
by this society last summer, and in March this 
year it was decided to repeat the experiment 
during the present season. The first of these 
was held on the above date, the second one 
being arranged for July 3. The display on the 
12th inst. was an excellent one. Orchids being 
exceedingly well shown by both amateur and 
trade growers. 

Three First-CIass Certificates, two Awards of 
Merit, and one Cultural Commendation were 
awarded to individual plants — all Orchids. 

Orchids. 

The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 
Highbury, Birmingham (gr. Mr. J. Mackay), 
sent a t>eautifully-arranged group in which were 
some finely-grown and well-flowered varieties of 
Cattleya Mossiae and Miltonia vexillaria. Ar- 
ranged with these were good plants of Laelio- 
Cattleya Canhamiana, with large, shaoely 
flowers ; L.-C. Aphrodite, also Thunia Ben- 
soniae, Phalaenopsis Rimestadtiana and Odon- 
toglossums. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

W. W. BiTTLER, Esq., Norfolk Road, Edgbas- 
ton (gr. Mr. R. Jones), showed an extensive and 
interesting collection containing excellent speci. 
mens of T lelio-Cattlcya Martinettii, L..r, Fas- 
cinator P.incess Maud, and L.-C. Dulcis ; 



also Lslias, Phalaenopsis Rimestadtiana, Tri- 
chopilia Wagneri, Thunia Winniana, Phaius 
hybrids, a good selection of CaKleyas, and a 
few very fine Odontoglossums. (Silver-Gilt 
Medal). 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, contributed a bright group of large, 
well-flowered varieties of Cattleya Mossise and 
C. Mendelii. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. James Cypher & Sons, Queen's Road, 
Cheltenham, sent a group in which were many 
plants of botanical interest. Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums and Miltonias formed the prin- 
cipal features of this very instructive group. 
Epiphronitis Veitchii, Cirrhopetalum Cumingii, 
Masdevallia muscosa and Trichopilia marginata 
were also noted. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. A. J. Keeling & Sons, Westgate Hill, 
Bradford, staged a group consisting principally 
of Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas and Cypripediums. 
(Bronze Medal.) 

Miscellaneous Flowers. 

Messrs. James Randall & Sons, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham, had a splendid lot of flowers of 
.American Carnations and Sweet Peas. (Silver 
Medal.) 

Hugh Mitchell, Esq., Augustus Road, Edg- 
baston (gr. Mr J. Batchelor), displayed a large 
number of vaneties of Pansies on the old- 
fashioned "show" boards. (Vote of Thanks.) 

Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham, contributed a pleasing assortment of 
Sweet Peas, Spanish Irises and Iceland Poppies. 

From E. Martineau, Esq., West Hill, Edg- 
baston (gr Mr. O. Brasier), came a batch of 
Schizanthus plants bearing a profusion of de- 
licately-coloured flowers. Also forced hardy 
shrubs and Mignonette. (Bronze Medal.) 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., Worcester, 
sent hardy flowers comprising Paeonies, Orien- 
tal Poppies, German Irises, &c. (Vote of 
Thanks.) 

From G. H. Kenrick, Esq., Whetstone, Edg- 
baston (gr. Mr. J. V. Macdonald), came a pretty 
group of Miltonia vexillaria and some remark- 
ably well-flowered Calceolarias. (Bronze Medal.) 

Messrs. GuNN & Sons, Olton, Birmingham, 
sent a collection of Phloxes arranged in large 
bunches in tall stsnds and jars. The most effec- 
tive varieties were Lady Napier (white), Le 
Soleil (pink), and Perfection (white, with purple 
centre). (Bronze Medal.) 

First-Class Certificate. 
Cattleya Mossia Queen of Denmark, from 
Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield. A very 
pleasing variety, with large, pale, purple sepals 
end petals; the lip is orange-yellow-coloured 
and beautifully frilled; throat brown, streaked 
with purple. 

Brasso'Cattleya Tkorntonii (Brassia Dighyana 
X Cattleya Gaskelliana), from Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. The plant exhibited 
carried large, well-formed, light purple flowers 
with a broad, deeply-frilled lip. The throat 
is stained with deeper purple and blotched with 
yellow. 

LctliO'Cattleya Martinettii fiavescens, from 
Messrs. Jas. Cypher & Sons. A shapely, fawn, 
coloured flower with a rich purple lip beauti- 
fully fringed. 

Odontoglossum pereultuniy from Messrs. Jas. 
Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham. Medium-sized 
flowers white, heavily spotted with purple, and 
marked with yellow on the lip. 

A Cultural Commendation was awarded to 
Mr. J. Mackay (gr. to Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M.P., Highbury), for Cattleya Mossiae 
growing in a small pot and carrying twenty 
large flowers. 

MANOHESTSB AND NORTH OP 
ENGLAND 01 
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June 18. — Committee present: Messrs. E. Ash- 
worth (Chairman) ; A. Warburton (Vice-Chair- 
man) ; J. Cowan, Z. A. Ward, F. K. Sander, 
W. Stevens, A. J. Keeling, J. Cypher, F. W. 
Ashton, P. Smith, C. Parker, and P. Weathers 
(Hon. Sec.). 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, staged a 
fine group in which were many choice forms of 
Odontoglossums, including both hybrids and 



species. One of the most remarkable was O. X 
ardentissimum var. Robsonae^ a very distinct 
flower with well-defined markings and a larger 
area of white than in most forms : the plant was 
given a First-Class Certificate. A good form of 
Cattleya Mo^sie named ** Queen of Denmark " 
gained an Award of Merit. There were also 
some good forms of Miltonia vexillaria. (Silver- 
Gilt Medal.) 

J. Leemann, Esq., Heaton Mersey, exhibited 
a fine group of plants which included several 
beautiful Laelio-Cattleya hybrids, and a number 
of choice albino forms of Cattleya Mossi«, the 
latter being particularly well cultivated. (Silver. 
Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. W. Bolton, Wilderspool, Warrin^on, ex- 
hibited a magnificent group of Miltonia vexil- 
laria, in all about seventy plants, many of which 
were carrying four flower spikes. Cattleya 
Mendelii var. compacta, shown by the same 
exhibitor, received an Award of Merit. In the 
group were also half-a-dozen examples of Cypri. 
pedium callosum var. Sanderae. (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr. D. McLeod, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, ob- 
tained an Award of Merit for a distincf variety 
of Cypripedium Lawrenceanum called " Mc- 
Leod's var." 

Messrs. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, obtained 
a Silver Medal for a group containing Cattleya 
Mendelii, C. Mossiae in variety, and good Odon- 
toglossums. Cypripedium X Mary Patrice var. 
magnificum shown by this firm, was voted an 
Award of Merit. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, gained an Award 
of Merit for Cypripedium bellatulum var. 
excellens. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Bradford, ex- 
hibited a small but very choice display of plants, 
including varieties of Masdevallia, some good 
plants of Phalsnopsis Rimestadtiana, Cattleya 
X Empress Frederick, Promenaea citrina, &c. 
(Silver Medal.) Zygopetalum Roeblingianum re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, Middle- 
sex, staged a collection of good forms of Cat- 
tleya Mendelii. 

G. W. Jessop, Es<|., Rawdon, Leeds, staged a 
small group of Orchids which contained Laelias, 
Cattleyas, some Odontoglossums, and the dis- 
tinct Promenaea stapelioides. Dendrobium 
Parishi var. exquisitum in this group was given 
an Award of Merit. (Bronze Medal.) 

Mr. A. J. Keeling, Bingley, Yorks., was 
awarded a Bronze Medal for a small group, prin, 
cipally of Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Brow^n, Tunbridge 
Wells, exhibited a fine specimen of Odontoglcs- 
usm naevium, which received an Award of Merit 
and a Cultural Certificate. P. W, 



T0BK8HIBE GALA. 

June 19, 20, 2L— The 49th gala and floral 
exhibition took place on these dates at Yrrk. 
The weather was unlike summer, nevertheless a 
large number of exhibits were brought together, 
and on the first day at least there promised to 
be a record attendance. 

The show, as a whole, brought forth fine 
specimens of the gardener's cultural skill, but 
the arrangement — at least, in some of the prin- 
cipal and most highly-prized classes — left much 
to be desired. For example, a class was pro- 
vided in the schedule for a number of specimen 
plants, and, instead of arranging the exhibits 
under this class together, so that comparison 
would be easy, some of the plants were staged 
amongst other classes, and m some instances 
they Uius won other prizes. This was particu- 
larly noticed in Class 11, where three com- 
petitors were each supposed to stage '* six orna- 
mental fine foliage or variegated plants to in- 
clude two CodiflBums (Crotons).'* Instead, how- 
ever, of meeting with three groups of six plants 
each, only one plant, a Cycas circinalis, ap- 
peared by itself, with the first pri^ card at- 
tached to it. The other plants were probably 
in the big groups of miscellaneous plants, in 
Classes 1 and 2. Such conditions should lead 
to disqualification, as not being in accordance 
with the terms of the schedule. 

Groups of Plants. 

Class 1 called for a group of miscellaneotit 
plants, in or out of bloom, arranged for effect, 
and to occupy an area not exceeding 900 square 
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feet. This was the most important class in the 
show, and prize money amounting to £71 was 
offered, attracting six competitors. The 1st prize 
was won by Mr. Joe S. Sharp, Valley Nur- 
series, Almondbury, Huddersfield. His group 
consisted of some well-grown examples of taU 
Codiaeums (Crotons), Abutilons interspersed 
with trained pillar plants of Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, and Crimson Rambler Uoses. The 
groundwork was furnished with dwarf plants 
such as Caladiums, Ferns, Marantas, Gloxinias, 
&c., while here and there were specimens of 
Lygodiums, Pandanus, and a small central 
group of Cattleya Mossiae and Phalaenopsis ama- 
bilis. 

The 2nd prize was awarded to J. Pickersgill, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. J. Donoghue, B.C. A.), for a 
bright group, in which Roses, Codiaeums (Cro- 
tons), Orchids, Ferns, Kalanchoe flammea, 
Ixoras, Alocasias, &:c., were conspicuous fea- 
tures. The whole was very effectively set up, 
and comprised a great variety of really good 
plants. 

Jas. Blacker, Esq., Thorpe Villas, Selby (gr. 
Mr. W. Curtis), secured the Srd prize with 
standard Codiaeums (Crotons), Rambler Roses, 
Lilium longiflorum, Ixoras, &c., with foils of 
Aralia Veitchii, Dracaena Sanderiana, Panda- 
nus Veitchii, &c. The 4th prize was won by 
Mr. W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Ches- 
terfield. 

Class 2 was for a similar, but smaller, group 
to occupy an area of not more than 200 sq. feet. 
There were four competitors. The 1st prize was 
secured by Mr. W. A. Holmes, West End Nur- 
series, Chesterfield. He showed tall Codiaeums 
(Crotons), Bamboos, and Abutilons, smaller 
plants on the ground being Caladiums, Ferns, 
Ixoras, Cineraria, &c. 2nd, Mr. J. S. Sharp, 
Huddersfield, who had some good examples of 
Dorothy Perkins Roses, interspersed with nar- 
row-leaved Codiaeums (Crotons). Srd, Mr. W. 
Vause, 53, Warwick Street, Leamington. 

A class was provided for a group of hardy 
herbaceous and perennial plants with ix}ol of 
water, &c., to occupy space measuring not more 
than 30 feet by 10 feet. The 1st prize was won 
by Messrs. J. Backhouse & Son, York, with a 
most artistic exhibit of rock and Alpine plants, 
shrubs and water plants. The effect was charm- 
ing for it was enhanced by the artistic blending 
of tne colours, and the natural methods of show- 
ing the rocks springing out of the ground. 

The 2nd prize was secured by Messrs. W. 
Artindale & Son, SheflSeld, and the Srd prize 
by Mr. G. Cottam. 

Specimen plants. — The best single specimen 
stove plant in bloom was shown by Mr. W. 
Vause in a fine Anthurium Scherzerianum. 

The class for a single specimen greenhouse 
plant in bloom attracted eight competitors. The 
1st prize was won by Messrs. R. Simpson & Son, 
Selby, for a fine plant of Erica Cavendishii ; 2nd 
Mr. J. W. Clarke, Clifton, York, for a " King 
of Denmark " Pelagonium. 

Messrs. R. Simpson & Son also secured the 
1st prize for three ornamental foliage or varie- 
gated plants, to include at least one Codiaeum, 
and they won again in the class for three Cro- 
tons, distinct, being followed by J. Blacker, 
Esq. (gr. W. Curtis). 

The best single specimen plant of a Codiaeum 
was shown by Mr. W. Vause. 

Orchids. 

Valuable prizes were offered for Orchids, and 
seven classes were devoted to these plants. The 
following are the principal winners: — 

The Gold Medal for the best collection of 
Orchids was awarded to Messrs. Charlesworth 
& Co., Heaton, Bradford, who staged a small 
but good group, containing Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum *' The Princess,*' O. Phoebe 
" Queen of Spain," O. Williamsianum, Cattleya 
Warned alba, C. Whitei, and Laelia-Cattleya 
Phoebe. 

Messrs. J. Cypher & Sons, Cheltenham, were 
awarded the 1st prize for a table measuring 
12 feet by 5 feet, arranged with Orchids for 
effect, and the same firm also won the 1st prize 
for 10 Orchids, a similar award for 6, and the 
2nd prize for three specimens of these plants. 

Messrs. Moore, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, were 
awarded the 2nd prize for a table of Orchids. 



Hardy Flowers. 

The class for hardy cut flowers produced a 
very fine display of colour by four competitors. 
The 1st prize was taken by Messrs. G. Gibson & 
Co., Leeming Bar, Bedale ; 2nd by Messrs. 
Harkness, Bedale; 3rd, Messrs. G. Cottam, 

Similar exhibits, but in smaller quantities, 
appeared in other classes. 

FRtHT. 

In the class for a decorated table of fruit, 
Lord Barnard, Barnard Castle, Yorks. (gr. Jas. 
TuUett), was awarded the 1st prize, receiving 
92 points out of a possible 136 : Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Plums were well shown, and the 
arrangement of flowers and foliage was excel- 
lent. 

The 2nd prize was won by the Earl of Har- 
rington, Elvaston Castle, Derby (gr. J. Good- 
acre), with 85 points ; and the Srd prize by Mr. 
Chas. E. Simpson, York, with 80 points. There 
were numerous other classes for fruit. 

Honorary Exhibits. 

The Premier Prize of five guineas to the group 
considered *^ best and most attractive in general 
arrangement, and most calculated to awaken the 
interest of visitors,'* was awarded to Mr. Geo. 
Mount, of Canterbury, for a display of Roses, 
which was universally admired. 

Messrs. J. Backhouse & Son displayed 
Liliums, Dwarf Polyantha Roses, Azalea rosae- 
flora, Lily of the Valley, Hydrangeas, Cala- 
diums. Begonias, Hydrangeas, Metrosideros, 
Euryas, &c. (Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Colchester, 
staged a fine exhibit of hardy herbaceous Alpine 
and water plants. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, had a 
choice exhibit of various kinds of Tomatos, 
Melons, Cucumbers, and Peas, with a central 
group of hybrid Nicotianas and Rhodanthes. 
(Gold Medal.) 

Messrs. Clibran & Son, Altrincham, exhi- 
bited Pyrethrums, Carnations, Clerodendron fal- 
lax, and a new giant purple Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, staged a 
choice collection of long-spurred Columbines, 
Sweet Peas, Pansies, and Violas. The same 
firm also exhibited samples of well-grown 
Potatos. 

Messrs. Peed & Son, W^est Norwood, occu- 
pied a considerable space with a fine collec- 
tion of Caladiums. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, secured a 
Gold Medal for a large and artistic group of 
plants, including Metrosideros, Carnations, 
Rose Mrs. W. Flight, Calla Elliottiana, Ver- 
benas, &c. 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., Worcester, 
had a very fine display of Golden Yews, Cle- 
matis, Paeonies, and hardy herbaceous plants. 
(Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, displayed 
hardy herbaceous plants, tree Carnations, and 
Roses, with the double Lobelia Kathleen Mal- 
lard. (Silver-Gilt Medal.) 

Messrs. Wm. Artindale ^ Son, Nether Green, 
Shefiield, contributed an exhibit of tufted Pan- 
sies and Violas. (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, Berks., staged a 
fine display of pillar and climbing Roses in 
variety. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Feltham, had a beauti- 
ful collection of tuberous Begonias and tree 
Carnations, the former in the most exquisite 
shades of colours. (Silver Medal.) 

Messrs. Jarman & Co., Chard, made a con- 
spicuous feature of Centaureas, Iceland Pop- 
pies, Scabious, &c. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Deanland Nursery, Bal- 
combe, Sussex, had a fine exhibit of tree Car- 
nations in red, cerise, pink and white, and other 
colours. (Silver Gilt Medal.) 

Mr. C. Breadmore, Winchester, staged a 
choice collection of Sweet Peas that was 
chiefly conspicuous for the new varieties it 
contamed. (Silver Medal.) 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
exhibited Water Lilies and general herbaceous 
plants. (Silver Medal.) 

A Gold Medal was awarded as a special prize 
to Messrs. E. P. Dixon & Son, Huli, for the best 



collection of ornamental trees or shrubs and 
other decorative plants. These consisted of 

iapanese Maples, Picea "Kosteri," Standard 
luonymus, Genistas, Bay Trees, and a very 
pretty tricoloured Beech. 

Messrs. Jas. Backhouse & Son were also 
awarded a Gold Medal for a group mainly com- 
posed of choice Conifers, Japanese Maples, 
Standard Buxus, Bays, Rhododendrons, and 
Golden Privet. 

A very interesting exhibit of hybrid and cross- 
bred Inses, and Hemerocallis came from Mr. 
Geo. Yeld, Clifton Cottage, York, who was 
awarded a Certificate of Merit. Some of the 
Irises were remarkably fine, especially one 
named " Lord of June." 



The Fruitarian Hospital.—- The Founders* 
Day garden party of the Lady Margaret 
Fruitarian Hospital will be held at Bromley on 
Saturday, June 29, from 4 to 7 p.m. Mr. 
Labhshankar Laxmidas, who has come from 
India as a commission to investigate the work- 
ing of the hospital with the object that similar 
foundations may be established in India, will 
give an address. Cards of invitation may be 
obtained from the Hon. Florence Colborns, 
hon. sec. 



THE WEATHER. 



The Following Summary Record of tb« 
weather throughout the British Islands, for the 
week ending June 15, is furnished from the Meteoro- 
logical Office: — 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The oca/A«r.— The general condition was a^jain ▼ery 
unsetded. More or less rain was experienced daily over a 
large (Nut of the kingdom, and thunderstonns occurred at 
some time during the period at nearly every station. They 
were, however, more prevalent on Sunday than on any other 
day. 

The Ump$fcUuft was high at the commencement of the 
week, but was subsequently rather low for the time of year. 
Over nearly the whole of Great Britain the mean tempentnre 
for the week was above the average, but in the southern 
districts and in Ireland it was below the normal. The 
highest of the maxima—recorded at most stations on Sunday 
—ranged from 76^ in Scotland W. and 75** in several other 
districts to 66" in Ireland N. The ma»ima were below 60* 
at Portland Bill during the whole period, and occasionally 
below that figure in some other localities. The lowest of 
the minima, which were registered on rather irregular 
dates, varied from iV in Scotland N. to 48" in England E., 
and to 60" in the English Channel. In Scotland E. («t 
Balmoral) the lowest reading was 88". 

The nuan tempiraiun of the Ma.— The water was warmer 
than during the preceding week at almost every station, the 
advance being about 3" on the north-east coast of Great 
Britain and nearly 6" at Margate. The actual figures ranged 
from 480" at Aberdeen and only slightly higher at some 
other norib>eastem stations, to 56*6* at E^lyglass and 
Seafield, dGK)" at Eastbourne, and 57*8" at Margate. 

The rainfall was largely in excess of the normal over the 
whole kingdom. On Sunday the fall at Tunbridge Wells 
and Chester amounted respectively to 1''06 in. and 1*86 in. 

The bright sunshine was less than the mean except in 
England N.E. and £., the percentage of the possible duration 
ranging from 17 in Scotland W. and below 26 in the 
** Western Section " generally to 89 in England S., and to 
41 in England E. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Weth endin/i June 19. 

Cold and Showery. — There have as yet been only two 
days during the present month which have been in any 
way unseasooably warm, and on the other hand only 
seven nights which were unseasonably cold. Four of the 
latter, however, occurred in the past week, and on the 
coldest of them the exposed thermometer fell to within 
5^ of the freexing point. The ground is now 
decidedly cold for the middle of June, the temperature 
at a feet deep being a^ colder, and at x foot deep 
4^ colder, than is seasonable. Since the month 
began rain has fallen on all but four days, but the 
daily amounts have been as a rule very moderate, so 
that the total fall only amounts to i| inch. Owing to 
the light falls of rain during the last ten days only a 
few drops of rain water have come each day through 
either percolation gauge during the week. The sun 
shone on an average for s\ hours a day, which is three- 
quarters of an hour a day short of the June average. 
On one day the sun was shining brightly for over 13 
hours, but on three others for altogether less than three 
hours. The winds have again come almost exclusively 
from some point between south and west, and have 
been, as a rule, high for the time of year. For no hour, 
however, did the record exceed 14 miles— direction west. 
The mean amount of moisture in the air at 3 p.m. ex- 
ceeded a seasonable quantity for that hour by 4 per cent. 
E. M., Berhkamstidt June IQ» J907. 
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Bf ARRETS. 



CO VENT GARDEN, Juns 19. 

{We cannot accept any responsibility tor the subjoined 
r«>orts. They are furnished to us re|(ularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several otthe principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. It 
must be reroemtMtred that these Quotations do not repre- 
sent the prices on any particular day, but only the 
general averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the 
samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply 
in the market, and the demand, and thev may fluctuate, 
not onlv from dav to day, but occasionally several times 
in one day. — Eo.j 

Gat Flo«trs« Ate. : Avtrage Wholesale Prloes. 

s.d. s.d* 



s.d. s.d. 
Axalea Fielderi , per 

dozen bunches 2 0-86 

— mollis, per dz, 
bunches ... 4 0-60 

Anemones, per dz. 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Bouvardia, per dx. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 
Calla aethiopica, p. 

dozen 1^96 

Camations. per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various ... 16-80 

— smaller, per 

doz. bunches 9 0-13 

— Malmaisons, p. 

dozen blooms.. 6 10-0 
Cattleyas, per doz. 

blooms ... 10 0-12 

Cornflower, per dz. 

bunches ... 2 0-80 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, per doz. 

blooms ... 8 0-40 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms 10-20 

Gladiolus, The 

Bride, dz.bchs. 6 0-90 
Gypsophila elegans 

p. dz. bunches 8 0-40 
Iris, German, per 

doz. bunches... 4 0-60 

— Spanish, p. dz. 
bunches ... 4 0-90 

Lapagoria alba, dz. , 1 0- 1 6 
Lilac, white, bunch 10-80 
LUium auratum ... 8 0-80 

— candidom.bch. 10-20 

— lancifolium. 
rnbrum ana 

album 16-20 

— longiAorum ... 1^26 
Lily of the Valley, 

p. dz. bunches 6 0-90 

— extra quality ... 10 0-16 
Marguerites, white, 

p. dz. bunches 

— Vellow, per dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette, perdz. 
bunches 



Myosotis. per doz. 

buncnes ... 16-20 
Narcissus, double, 

per doz. bchs. 8 0-40 



— poeticus, uer 
dozen buncnes 1 



0-20 



iozen bunci 
Odontoglossum 

cri spurn, per 

dozen blooms 2 0-26 
Paeonies, per doz. 

bunches ... 4 0-80 
Pancratium8,dz.fls. 8 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show, per doz. 

bunches ... 4 0-60 

— Zonal, double 

scarlet 4 0-60 

Poppies, Iceland, 

Joz. bunches... 6 0-12 

— Oriental ... 4 0-80 
Pyrethrums, per 

dozen bimcbes 16-26 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 4 0-60 
Rhodanthe, per dz. 

bunches ... 3 0-40 
Roses, 12 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 10-30 

— Bridesmaid ... 2 0-80 

— C. Testout ... 2 0-80 

— General Jacque- 
minot 10-20 

— Mar^chal Niel 16-80 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 16-80 

— Mrs. J. Laing 2 0-40 

— C. Mermet ... 2 0-40 

— Liberty ... 2 0-40 

— Mad. Chateuay 2 0-80 
Stepbanotis, per 

dozen trusses 8 0-60 
Stocks, per dozen 

buncnes ... 2 0-80 
Sweet Peas, p. doz. 

bunches ... 2 0-60 
Tuberoses, per dz. 

blooms ... 4-06 



20-80 

. l(V-80 

80-40 
Qui Foliage, ate.: Average Wholesale Prlcee. 



Tulips, p. dz. bchs. 4 0-60 
— Special varie- 
ties 6 0-90 

Wallflowers, per 

dozen buncnes 8 0-80 



s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum cunea- 

lum, per dozen 

buncnes ... 4 0-60 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus, long 

trails, per doz. 6 0-00 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 16-80 

— Sprengeri ... 6-10 
Berberis, per doz. 

bunches ... 2 0-26 
Croton leaves, bch. 10-16 
Cycas leaves, each 1^20 
Fern. English, per 

dozen bunches 2 0-80 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 2 0-40 



Galax leaves, per 
ihes 



s.d. s.d. 



dozen bunches 2 0-26 
Hardy foliage 

(various), per 

dozen buncnes 8 0-90 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 2 0-26 

— long trails per 
bundle 1 (V- 8 

— short green, 

doz. bunches... 2 0-80 
Moss, per gross ... 4 0-60 
Myrtle (English), 

small-leaved, 

doz. bunches... 4 (^ 6 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 10-16 

Smilax, p. dz. trails 16-86 



Plaiiti la Poti,ato,: Average Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 
Ampelopsis Veit- 

chii, per dozen 6 0-80 
Aralia Sieboldi, dz. 4 0-60 

— larger 9 0-18 

Arauca^a excelsa, 

per <*ozen ... 12 0-80 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen ... 18 (^80 

— variegated, dz. 80 (M2 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 9 0-12 

— Sprengeri. doz. 0-12 

— tenuisstmus 

per dozen ... 9 0-12 

Azaleas mollis, 

each 2 0-86 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, per dz. 12 0-80 

— beterophylla ... 12 0-24 
Calceolarias.yellow 6 0-9 
Callas, per doz. ... 0-12 
Clematis, per doz. 8 0-9 

— in flower ... 12 0-18 
Cocos Weddelli- 

ana, per dozen 9 0-18 
Coleus. per dozen 8 0-60 
Crassulas (Kaloz- 

anthes). per dz. 9 0-12 
Crotons, per dozen 12 0-80 
Cyperus alternifo- 

lius, dozen ... 4 0-60 
Cyperus laxus, dz. 4 0-60 
Dracssnas, per doz. 9 (MM 



Erica Cavendishi, 
per dozen 

— ventricosa, per 
dozen 

Euonymus, per dz. 

Fenis, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— In small and 
large 60' s ... 

— in 48*8, per dz. 

— in 82*8, per dz. 
Ficus elastica, per 

dozen 

— repens,perdoz. 
Fuchsias, per doz. 
Heliotropiums, per 

dozen 

Hydrangea Thos. 
Hogg, per doz. 

— Hortensia, per 
dozen 

— paniculata, per 
dozen 

Kentia Belmore- 
ana, per dozen 

— Fosteriana, p. 
dozen 

Latania borbonica, 
per dozen 

Lilium longi- 
Aorum. per dz. 

— lancifolium, 
per dozen 



s.d. s.d. 

84 0-860 

18(^-800 
4 0-90 

7 0-10 

16 0-26 

4 0-10 

10 0-18 

9 0-12 
4 0-60 
40-80 

40-60 

12 0-18 

8 0-12 
12 0-300 
12 0-18 
12 0-210 
12 0-18 
12 0-84 
12 0-18 



PlaiitilnPoti,6to.: 



Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen 
Lobelia, per dozen 
Marguentes,white, 

I>er dozen 

— yellow 

Mignonette per dz. 
Musk, per dozen... 
Pelargoniums, 

Ivy-leaved, 
Mde. Crousse 
and Galilee, p. 
dozen ... ... 

— Zonals, per dz. 

— show ... 
Petunias, double, 

per dozen 



s. 

12 
6 

4 

12 
6 
4 



Average Wholesale Prlees 
.d. s.d. 

Petunias, single, 

per dozen 
Rhodanthe, per dz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per doz. ... 
Roses, H.P's., per 

dozen 

— Ramblers, each 

Saxifraga pyramid- 

alls, per dozen 

SelagineUa, dozen 

Spiraea japonica, 

per dozen 
Stocjcs (intermedi- 
ate) per doz. ... 
Verbena, Miss 
Willmott, doz. 



0-18 
0-6 

0- 8 
0-18 
0- 8 
0-6 



0- 
0- 
0- 



40-80 



Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 



6 



Apples, per box, 
Tasmanian : 

— London Pippins 8 

— Scarlet Pear- 
mains 

— Scarlet Nonpa- 
reils 7 

— Sturmer Pip- 

fins 6 
rench Crabs.. 6 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins ... 18 

— Alexandras ... 7 

— Prince Alfreds 6 

— Alfristons ... 7 
Australian, box : 

— Monro's Fav- 
orite, per box 7 

— Roman Beauty 7 

— Cleopatras ... 7 

— Jonathans ... 10 

— New York Pip- 
pins 7 

— Five Crowns... 6 

— Cox's Orange 
Pippins ... 12 

— Rymers ... 6 
Apricots (French). 

per box 

— French, cases 
Bananas, bunch : 

— No. 2 Canary . 

— No. 1 

— Extra 

— Giants „ ... 

— Jamaica 

— Loose, per dz. 
Cherries (English), 

4 sieve... 

— * sieve... ^ 

— French, box ... 

— French,) sieve 

— squares 
Cranberries, per 

case 

Currants (French), 
black, 4 sieve... 

Dates (Tunis), doz. 
boxes ... 

Figs (Guernsey), 
per dozen 

Gooseberries (Eng- 
lish), 4 sieve ... 

Grape Fruit, case 19 

Grapes (English), 
Hambro's, p. lb. 



s.d. s.d. 



6-90 

(V-76 

(V-80 

0-70 
0-70 

0-200 
6-86 
6-76 
(^76 



»» 
ft 



.. 8 



0-9 
0-8 
0-9 
6-12 

0-9 
6-7 

0-16 
0-7 

6-1 
6-4 



8 



8 



— 
0-66 
0-80 
0-10 
0-76 
I^ 1 8 

0-10 
(^6 6 
8-8 
6-10 6 
6-29 

0-86 

(^90 

6 — 

6-40 

8-80 
0-82 

»- 16 



Grapes, Alicante, 
per lb 

— uros Maroc, 
per lb 

— English Mus- 
cats, per lb — 

— Belgian Ham- 
bros, per lb.... 

Lemons : 

— Messina, case 

— Naples, p. case 
Lychees, per box... 
Mangoes^ per doz. 
MelonsC (juernsey), 

each 

— French, Rock, 
each 

Nectarines (Eng- 
hsh), per doz. 

Nut^ Cobnuts, per 
doz. lb... 

— Almonds, bags 

— Brazils, new, 
percwt. 

— Barcelona, per 
bag 

— Cocoa nuts. 100 
Oranges, per case : 

— Palermos, lOO's 
box 

— Valencia 

— Navels 

— Jaffa ... 

— St. Michaels, 

fer box 
' a 1 e r m o s, 
Bloods, lOO's, 
boxes 

— Murcias, box 
Peaches (English), 

per dozen 

— French, p. box 
Pears (Australian), 

per bundle of 8 
boxes ... 

Plums (French), 
per box 

Pineapples, each ... 

Strawberries (Eng- 
lish), per peck 

— per lb 

— English, per 
handle basket 

— French, per 
crate of 4 Imss- 
kets 



(Contd, 
s.d. 8.d. 

80-60 
40-60 

24 0-36 

12 0-240 
6 0-21 

12 0-18 
4 0-60 

60-80 

60-60 

60-00 

s.d. s.d. 
18-16 
18-20 
16-40 
0&-18 

8 0-14 
12 0-20 

10 — 
18 0-24 

10-26 

8 0-60 

8 0-12 

26-80 
640 — 

40 0-42 6 

826 — 
12 0-17 



60-6 6 
16 0-85 
10 0-10 6 
12 0-14 

6 0-10 



60-80 
8 0-14 

2 0-16 
1(^ 19 



... 10 0-18 

18-16 
26-60 

60 — 
10-20 

16-80 
8 0-UO 



Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 

Artichokes(French), 

per dozen ... 2 0-26 

Asparagus (Eng- 
lish), p. bundle 18-19 

— Montauban, p. 

bundle 16-19 

— French Giant, 
per bundle ... 

Beans, JerseY,p.1b. 

— Broad (French) 
pad 

— Home • grown, 
per lb 

Beetroot, bushel ... 
Cabbages, per doz. 
Cabbage Greens, 

— red, per dozen 
Carrots, French pad 8 0-86 

— French, new, 
per bunch ... 



60-60 
08-09 

2(^26 

08-09 
10 — 
01^ 1 

1(^1 6 
20 — 



un- 



4-0 6 
60-60 



per 



— per bag, 
washed 

Cauliflowers, 
tally ... 

— per dozen 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Chow Chow (Sec- 

hium edule),p. 
dozen 

Cucumbers, perdz. 

Endive, per dozen 

Horseradish, for- 
eign, dz.bndls. 12 0-18 

Leeks, 12 bundles 16 — 

Lettuce (English), 
Cos, per score 

Marrows (English), 
per dozen 

Mint, per dozen 
bunches 



10 0-12 
20-2 6 
2H>8 



80 — 
2 0-80 

oim 



4-06 
4 0-70 
16-20 



s.d. s.d. 
Mushrooms(house) 

Eer lb 8-0 10 
uttons, per lb. 10 — 

— "Broilers'p.lb. 6-07 
Mustard and Cress, 

per dozen pun. 10-16 
Onions (Lisbon), 

case 6 6-70 

— pickling, per 

bushel 2 0-96 

— Spring, pr. dz. 
bunches ... 16 — 

— Egyptian, bag . 8 0-86 
Peas (English), per 

bushel 8 0-46 

— French, per 

crate 8 0-40 

— French, perpad 2 6-80 
Parsley, 12 bunches 16-20 

— \ bushel ... 10-16 
Potatos (Canary), 

per cwt. ... 7 0-80 

Radishes (Guern- 
sey), i>er dozen 4-06 

Rhubarb (English), 

natural, per dz. 1 (^ 1 6 

Salsafv,p.dz.bdls. 8 6 — 

Seakafe, doz. pts. 7 0-10 

Spinach. English, 

per bushel ... 9-10 

Tomatos : — 

— Canary, per 
bundle 6 0-80 

— selected, per 

dozen lbs. ... 8 6 — 

— small selected, 

per dozen lbs. 8 0-88 
Turnips (French), 

new, per bunch 6-06 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches... 4-06 



Remarks.— The first arrivals for the season of English 
Cherries, also Strawberries, from Kent have realised satis- 
factorv prices. Plums in boxes and Black Currants in half 
sieve baskets have been received from France. Green 
Gooseberries are arriving in large quantities, but the de- 



mund for them is not good, and they are not a populau^ 4ruit 
with the general public. Apples, as is usual auring the 
Strawberry season, are much cheaper. Trade generallv is 
improving. P. L., Covint Garden, Wedtuulay,June t9, 1907, 

Potatos. 

Lincolns, UOs. to 120s.; Yorks, 110s. to 120s.; Scotch, 
100s. to UOs. ; Dunbars, 110s. to 180s. ; Dutch (bag), 4s. to 
4s. 6d.; German (bag), 4s. 6d. to 6s.: Jerseys, 7s. to 7s. 6d. 
per cwt. ; St. Malos, 7s. ; Teneriffe, 7s. to 8s. Owing to the 
cold weather there is still a fair demand for old Potatos, and 
prices for best tubers have advanced 6s. to 10s. per ton. 
Trade generally is fair. W. /. C. & S., Covtnt Garden, Jun* 
19, 1907, 

OOVKNT QARDKN FLOWKR MARKKT. 

This morning (Wednesday), salesmen complained of 
dull trade. Good blooms of Carnation Mrs. T. W. Law- 
son could be purchased at is. per dozen late in the 
morning, and many flowers of Enchantress, but not the 
best quality ones, were sold at a very small price. Much 
the same conditions obtain in the case of Roses. 1 was 
offered very good blooms of Bridesmaid at is. per 
dozen ; medium quality flowers of the variety Mrs. John 
Laing were realising 3s. per doscn on Saturday last 
Many Spanish Irises are sold at prices which must be 
disappointing to growers. Iceland Poppies are also 
cheap compared with their value an former years. 
Oriental and Shirley Poppies are now of good quality. 
Lilium longiflorum does not advance in price, ana many 
were unsold at closing time. Tuberoses, Stephanotis, 
and Lapagcrias are all well supplied. Herbaceous Pyre- 
thrums arc seen in very large quantities. Violets are 
not now procurable ; one grower is marketing a 
small blue Viola as a substitute, but, unfortunately, it 
has no perfume. Some pretty varieties of the Corn- 
flower (Centaurcd cyanus) are seen ; one of a rosy-pink 
shade is very pleasing. 

Pot Plants. 

Supplies of most subjects are more than equal to 
demands, although a few things are becoming scarce. 
Lobelia has advanced in price, and Stocks arc almost 
over for the season. Yellow Calceolarias arc good. Both 
the yellow and the white Marguerites are wefi flowered. 
On Saturday I saw well-flowered Fuchsias sold in the 
streets at 4d. each, but this must not be Uken as an 
indication of their ordinary paarket value. The same 
vendor was offering good Zonal Pelargoniums in 48's 
at 3d. each, which would cost at the lowest 4s. per 

?*^.^^ ^^^y ^"^ especially ordered. Show varieties 
of Pelartconiums were offered by this hawker equally 
cheap, and he had beautiful plants in 48*8 at 6d. each. 
This class of business cripples the trade of the ordinary 
florist, who pays the full market prices for his plants 
all tne year through. Rambler Roses are still very fine. 
Lady Gay is certainly among the best varieties, but the 
old Crimson Rambler is still appreciated. Hydrangeas 
m well-flowered plants are over-plentifuL The variety 
Thos. Hogg is nearly over, but H. paniculata is now 
very good. Lilium longifloruros have been over-plentiful 
Good Petunias, both double and single-flowered varieties, 
arc procurable. Most growers have large supplies of 
bedding plants on hand, but much of their stock is 
now "rough," especially in the case of store boxes. 
Best Pansies and Mimulus are now over for the season. 
A. H., Covent Garden, Wedmetday, June ig, jgoj. 



DEBATING SOCIETY. 

«,"?"^** ,^"9 P"«TRICT OARDKNKRS'.-On 

Wednesday, June 6, the members of this society visited the 
beautiful gardens and pleasure grounds at the Dell, Egham. 
the residence of Baron Schroder. The members first in- 
spected the glass houses, wherein many rare varieties of 
Orchids were seen in bloom. The out-of^oor features gave 
much pleasure to the visitors, and especially remarkable was 
a row of Rose Papa Gontier, the plants being covered with 
the beautiful pink blossoms. Very gay also were the 
Rhododendrons T, /. W, 



SCHEDUL ES R ECEIVED. 

Southampton Royal Horticultural Society's summer 
show to be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 8 and 8, 
in the County Cricket Ground, Southampton ; and the 
annual Carnation show, to be held on the Royal Pier, 
Southampton, on Friday, July 96. 

Stockport and District Society's Chrysanthemum, 
Flower, and Fruit Show, to be held in the Volunteer 
Armoury, Greek Street, Stockport, on Friday and Saturday. 
November 15-16, 1907. 

Reading and District Rose Society's fifth annual exhi- 
bition, to be held in Forbury Gardens, Reading, on Wednes- 
day, June 96, 1007. 

Windsor Rose Show to be held on June 99, at the foot 
of the wooded slopes in the private grounds around Windsor 
Castle. The King off'ers a handsome Silver Challenge Cup, 
open to all England, for the best collection of Rose blooms. 



CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 



William Sydenham, Bolehall, Tam worth — Carnations, 
Picotees, Chrysanthemums, Sundries. &c. 



TRADE NOTICE; 



JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, LTD. 

This company has been registered with a capital of £19,000 
in £10 shares («)0 preference). The objects of the company 
are to take over the business of a nurseryman, seedsman, 
florist, horticulturist, farmer, &c., carried on at Cirencester, 
Siddington, and Somerford Keynes, all in Gloucestershire, 
or elsewhere, by W. J. Jefiferies, as John Jefl^eries & Son. 
There will be no initial public issue. Registered Office : 1, 
Castle Street, Cirencester. 
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IHSVERS TO G0IRE8POHDENTS. 



\ttBlhit}B¥Tlial. 

Adiantdm Fern : W. S. The rusly leaves are 

not diseased, but have merely the condition 
of age. These old tionds should have been 
cut oH earlier in the seasoD. Encourage the 
plants to make a more liberal growth. 

Abum Lilv Diseased 4 /. A. The chocolate- 
coloured spot is caused by Botiytis cinerea, 
a fungus, the growth oi which is favoured by 
eicess of moisture and heat. It aficeted the 
plant before its removal from the greenhouse. 
We shall t>e pleased to have your note. 

AsPABACL-s : C. W. The plants are attacked by 
& (ungus— Rhiioctinia. Plant a new quarter 
with the vegetable, as far removed as possible 
from the diseased beds, and use plants from 
a healthy source. Treat the old beds with 
permanganate of potash, and do not carry the 
disease from the old to the new quarter, on 
your boots. 

AsTEB Disease : F. E. S. &■ Co., and E. P. D. S- 
SoBi, Lid. The seedlings are attacked by a 
fungus— Erysipbe cichoracearum. The plants 
and the soil should be sprayed every five days. 
until the disease is checked, with a solution of 
permanganate of potash diluted with water to 
a pale rose colour. 

Carnation Diseased -. Mack. The plants are 
affected with the fungus — Helminthosporium 
echinulatum. All diseased leaves should be 
removed and destroyed by burning. Spraying 
with potassium sulphide — 2 oi. to one gallon 
of water — checks the disease. Do not wet the 
foliage with water, but ventilate the structure 
freely in which the plants are accommodated. 

Carnation Seedling : LM. The flower appears 
to possess little merit at present, but you should 
culiivale it (or a season or more to see if it will 
improve : good yellow varietisB of Carnations 



LiNKEAN Society's Joornal: H. J. T. Apply 
to the secretary of the Linnean Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W. 

Maggots on Brussels Sprouts ; Z. S. The soil 
appeals to lack lime, and there is an eicess 
of humus present, which has caused sourness. 
You might try the eHect of watering with 
lime-water. Bisulphide of carbon may be 
tried against the pests. 

Peach and Nectarine Leaves Dyino; F. S. 
The disease on your trees is known as " silver 
leaf," and for which, unfortunately, no cure 
is known. It is favoured by applying too 
much nitrogenous manure to tne soil in which 
the ttees are growing. 

Peaches Splitting: E. R. There is no fungus 
disease present to account for the trouble, 
which has been caused by some cultural de- 
fect — probably improper watering of the 
border during the resting season. See that 
the border is furnished with a sufficiency of 
lime, and if it is not, apply some old mortar 
rubble. We could not possibly name the 
variety from stich imperfect specimens. Send 
fruits that are well developed and ripe, packed 
in a box with proper care, and we will 
endeavour to oblige you. 

Pear-fruits : /. G. B. The fruits are infested 
with the grubs of the Pear midge. 



E Roots : E. R. The 

t the junction of coot 
-called canker is caused by 
allowing too much water to settle about the 
"collar" of the plant. Apply lime or wood 
ashes around the lower parts of the stem. 

CucL-siBRK Leaves -. J. C. You are right in yout 
assumption ; the plants are aflected with the 
" spot " disease. Spray tb« foliage with some 
fungicide, such as liver of sulphur dissolved 
in water, or a rose-red solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. It is doubtful, however, if 
you can arrest the disease by any treatment 
which would not cause injury to the plants. 

CVCUUBERS: A. B. It is usual to stop the 
plant as soon as it has reached the trellis and 
to train the laterals thinly over the trellis. 
The lateral growths will need to be thinned 
out and pinched frequently. Read the notes 
that appear in these pages from time to time 
under " Fruits under Glass" in the "Week^s 
Work." 

CrcuiiDERS Curled : F. J. G. We often receive 
specimens such as you send. The injury is 
caused by som? check to the growth of the 
plant, caused perhaps by draughts or sudden 
chilling of the roots by cold water. The sii 
stamps have been placed in the K.G.O.F. box. 

Ferns; C- M. The small Ferns have no dis- 
ease present. The injury has been caused by 
some check, probably cold. 

Gooseberries Injured t G. H. There is no 
disease present ; the damage has been caused 
by red spider, which has now disappeared 
owing to the recent wet weather. 

Grapes Diseased : P./. P. and Anxioui. The in- 
jury on your berries is known as the Grape-rot, 
and is caused by afungusGloeosporium ampelo- 
phagum. Dredge the bunches wiih a mixture 
of one part quicklime and two parts of flowers 
ol sulphur. The use of stable manure in the 
borders favours the disease. 

Lilv Disease : G. 0. P.. H. E. £., \V. T., G. B., 
and If. R, The injury is caused by the Lily 
mould— 3olry lis cinerea. a fungus disease which 
has been much favoured by the wet season. 
Spray the plants, and the surrounding (ground 
also, with sulphide of potassium, one ounce in 
three gallons ol wilier. 



FlO. 170.— PROLIFBROUS ROSE, 

pEOLiFEROi's Rose : W, D. Gf Sans. By no 
means uncommon. Many such cases have 
been figured in these pages, and the subject 
is treated of in Masters' Vcgetablt Tiralolagy. 

determined, the centre of the flower, instead 
of remaining arrested in its growth, lengthens 
into a branch. 

Sha> 

beTrifoliuB 

authorities as the true Shamrock, but others 
consider T. minus to be the correct plant. The 
question is a much*debated one, and other tri- 
foliate plants, including species of Oxalis, have 
been regarded as the true Shamrock. See Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith's article, published in 
these pages, April 7, 1900, p. 332. 

riiMATO Diseased ; S. W. W. The plants are 
attacked by a fungus Macrosporium solani. 
There is no known remedy once the fruits are 
attacked, and the best plan is to destroy the 
diseased plants ; thoroughly sterilise, by burn- 
ing, the soil in which they were growing, and 
the interior of the house also by carbolic acid 
or some other strong fungicide. Do not grow 



I the s 
; unless unavoidable. 
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E4AUE3 OF Flowers. Frdits and Plants.— Wa 
■re anxious to oblige carrespondeuts as far u 
we consistently can, but they must bear in 
miud that it is no part of our duty to our 
Eutiscriheri to name either flowers or fruits. 
Such work entails considerable outlay, both of 
time aud money, and caunot be allawed to dis- 
organise the preparations for the weekly issue, or to 
encroach upon time required for the conduct of the 
paper. Correspondents should never send more 

very careful to pack and label them properly, to give 
every inCormaUon as to the county the fruits are 
grown in, and to send ripe, or nearly ripe, specimen* 
which show the character of the vanety. By 
neglecting these precaution! correspondents add 
greatly to our labour, and run the risk of 
delay and incorrect determinations. CorTUptnuUnit 
not amuitrid in out iiiu* at* tiqittsttd to 
be 10 good at to UHUHlf tin foUouing numbtrt. 
Plants : W. H. F. Muscari Comosum.— Frj'i 
Chocalati Bex. No letter was found, I, Tecoma 
jasminoides; S, Libertia formosa. — G. IV. 1, 
Polygonum species : S. Saxilraga Cyipbalaria ; 

3, Saxifraga marginata ; 4, Tradescantia vir- 
ginica ; 6, Hemerocallis flava ; 6, Muscari Co- 
mosum. — /. W. Metrosideros flnribunda. The 
small Grape berries appear to be affected with a 
fungus disease. Send more specimens when the 
disease has further developed. — K. &■ B. Jnoi- 
perus virginiana. ^ G. W. R. Cotoneaster 
frigida.- /. R. I, Tradescantia virginica, while 
\anety; 3, Lychnis viscana ; 3, Veronica spi- 
cata ; 4, Campanula persicaefolia : o, Hemero- 
callis llava ; G, Aochusaitalica.— H. A. 1. Send 
when in flower; 3 and 9, garden forms of 
Helianthemum or Rock Rose; t, Saxifraga 
species ; 6, Aubrietia deltoidea purpurea.— 
H H.J. 1, Spiraea species ; 2, Veronica genti- 
anoides; S.Thalictrum adiantifolium. — -F.C.B. 

1, Anihericum liliastrum : 2, Saxifraga species : 
8, Helianthemum vulgare ; 4, Geranium sylves- 
Iris ; 6, Kalmia latifolia,— P * San. Flower 
much withered, but it is probably Marica 
Northiana.— ^.S. 1. Weigetarosea; 3, Euony- 
mus europseus : 6, Spirxa arixlolia. —f. L. 1. 
Ulmus campestris variegata; 3, Hippophae 
rhamnoides [Sea Buckthorn).— C. fV. 1. Penl- 
slemon glaber ; 2, HoETmannia Ghiesbrechtiana 
variegata : 8, Periploca graeca. — E. M. L. 
Habenariabifolia, the larger variety often called 
H. chlorantha.— S. B. l.Pellionta Daveauana ; 

2, Fittonia argyroneura; 3, Veronica salicifolia; 

4. Fuchsia procumbens ; S, Panicum plicaium. 
~W.D. DendrobiumBensoniae,— vi.fi. l.Den- 
drobium parcura : 9, Dendrobium stuposum ; 

3, Dendrobiumcrystallinum.—£. C.C.D. Mueh- 
lenbeckiacomplexa,— T, W.C. Probably Chirita 
sinensis. — H. S. We do not undertake to name 
varieties of Roses ; the succulent plant is 
Mesembryanlhemum edule. — C. E. A. Saxi- 
fraga rotund if olia. 

Vine Leaves ; /. C. There seems to be no 
fungus present, but the leaves have the appear- 
ance of having" matured before their proper 
season, and this, wel suspect, results from un- 
satisfactory conditions at the roots. If you 
have allowed the border to become dry at 
some period since the vines have started into 
growth this would be sufficient to account for 
the trouble. — C, M. The damage is caused by 
the Grape mildew — Plasmopara viticola. The 
fungicide advertised as Lysol should be used 
on the vines as given in the directions on the 
bottle. 

Warts on Vine Leaves: /. R. The excrescences 
on the leaves are not caused by Phylloxera 
or by fungus disease. They are the result of 
some cultural defect. The vines have been grown 
in too much heat and an excess of atmospheric 
moisture. Ventilate the vinery more freely, but 
with great care in order that the foliage ouiy 
not be injured by cold draughts. 

Wallflowers -. S. F. &• Co. We have no 
knowledge of severe cold affecting the colour 
of Wallflowers, unless the plants were 
crippled, in which case, of course, thK flowers 
would also be aSected. 

iobmaitSatt—™. C— H. E, 5.— V. N. c"— P. m' W,— 
H. P.-H. A. S,-Mis» W.— R. S.-K, S. L.-Rubcniii— 
H. H. J.-T W. R.— P. C— *, J.— P. H. R.-A. E— 

E. A. L.— P. M. L P. McC.— W. P.— W. H. W.— 

Recular R*«dec-H. C— H. A. P.-F. B.— A, A. Y.— 
H. W.-Pfo(. Sargent-A. D. W— F. W. J.-C. T. I>.- 
T. G. F.— W. S.— ]. D. G.-G. B. M.— R. D. W.-C.M,— 
A. J. K.-H. O. B.-Freeman Page— J. D.G.-Clifs, Blois 
-W. G. S.-H. G. C.-W. R. C-P. W.-P. M.-Soc. of 
Gfrman Rourims-W. H.— W. B. H.— W. A. C— E. U. 
(leiier hi> been forwarded)— C. S. Sargent. 
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AMERICAN IRISES. 

WHILST there is no lack of interest 
taken in the Irises of the old world, 
particularly those of the bearded 
group, other species from the Continent of 
America are but little known, and so far ds 
cultivation is concerned are as little under- 
stood. They all belong to the Apogon (or 
beardless) group, and the species are re- 
markable for their great diversity of form 
and colour, puzzling to the systematist, but 
a source of delight to the plantsman. He 
finds in their variable characters just that 
element of uncertainty and change that gives 
zest to all pursuits; for every bad form he 
may get there is a particularly good one as 
compensation. The Irises indigenous to 
America, so far as my studies of them show, 
are more than usually well distributed. A 
species may spread over several districts and 
will vary in each district — a rule of " one 
district one form " prevailing. This charac- 
ter is mainly responsible for such confusion 
as now exists in the nomenclature of 
American Irises, and such confusion will con- 
tinue to exist so long as colour variation in 
relation to Irises is given such little con- 
sideration as it receives at present. 

There is now before me a bed of seedlings 
of Iris Watsoniana flowering freely. There are 
no fewer than 14 distinct varieties in a given 
103 plants, and the range of these alone 
connects Iris tenax with I. versicolor in an 
unbroken chain. In other species it is 
possible to find yellow or blue flowers of the 
same specific type. 'Such variation has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages, and 
the best one can do is to accept " species " 
of American Irises as collections of forms that 
agree with each other in some important 
character. 



Their value in gardens has never been 
realised. Some of the species and varieties 
are charming plants of easy culture that one 
can recommend as the ^.qual of many Eastern 
species, and in one or two cas<^s there is a 
colour scheme as unique as it is beautiful. 
Their cultivation cannot be described in a 
few words. There are water plants among 
them, plants suitable for the flower border, 
for the cool house, and for the rock garden. 
There are some that will not thrive in any 
kind of garden, but live only long enough to 
perfect a flower that would baffle a clever 
artist to portray, and then disappear. For 
these there is but little to be said, but fully 
three-fourths of the American Irises can 
easily be reared and grown, and the garden 
would be considerably the richer if all of these 
were included within its boundaries. Quite 
young plants should be used in starting a 
collection. 

Spbcibs and Varirtibs. 

I. BRACTEATA. — It is Scarcely possible for 
an Iris to have a more beautiful flower than 
this, and probably so bad a constitution. It 
forms a hard, running rhizome bearing a few 
very slender, sickle-shaped leaves less than 
half an inch wide, the margins of which are 
distinctly horny. There is hardly any flower 
stem, the long tubes serving instead. Three 
fk>wers are produced from each rhizome, and 
they have slender yellow tubes 8 inches long 
and half enclosed in broad foliaceous bracts. 
The broadly lanceolate " fall " petals are 4 
inches long, the standards equalling these in 
length, but being only half their width. I have 
two specimens before me. One is of a greyish- 
lilac tint, the other is a lovely flower of pale 
bulT-yellow suffused with amber and very 
elegantly traced with palest lilac on the falls, 
the lilac lines merging into purple at the 
bend of the fall and into transparency at its 
tip. Rarely have I seen a flower so beautiful 
as this. The plant is of stow growth, re- 
quiring a dry and rich soil, and to be grown 
between boulders on a rocky slope or in some 
sheltered corner, thrusting the roots as deeply 
into the soil as they will go. Only very young 
plants may be transplanted safely. 

I. CAROLINIANA. — I have not seen living 
specimens of this species. 

I. CRiSTATA. — The little marsh Iris from the 
south-eastern U.S.A. has long been culti- 
vated. It has running rhizomes that secure 
for the plant a fresh site every year, broad 
Pea-green leaves that are an ornamental 
feature all the summer long, produced in fan- 
shaped tufts a foot high, and the pretty sky- 
blue flowers are borne early in June. The 
flowers are but 4 inches high and 3 inches 
across, the style crests are daintily fringed, 
and the golden yellow markings on the falls 
are very beautiful features. This plant is 
closely allied to the tender Iris japonica. It 
grows best in wet mud or stony soil overlying 
mud, with its root-stock a few inches above 
water level. Once established it will bear 
frequent submersion of the root-stock, and 
will often extend its growths to the water's 
edge. It is an ideal plant for the bog garden 
and the rock pool. 

I. DoucLASiANA.— This very distinct and 
attractive species can be grown in any good 
garden soil. It is a long-lived plant with 
evergreen leafage of a deep bronze-green in 
fan-shaped clusters. The flowers average 



two from each slightly flexuose stem, and they 
nestle Among the foKage. The tubes -are 
twice the length of the stems, the petals are 
coloured creamy-white in the specimen before 
me, heavily suffused with lilac-purple around 
the creamy, purple-veined signal patch, and 
the standards and style branches are coloured 
a beautiful shade of creamy-grey. A very 
attractive Iris whose flowers average 5 inches 
in diameter and whose margins everywhere 
are delightfully frilled and waved. It is very 
variable. Forms occur which approach a self 
purple in colour; others are practically all 
cream coloured with a trace of lilac here and 
there. A good garden plant that one can 
heartily recommend. 

The variety known as picturata is a selec- 
tion which has a white signal patch similar 
to that of Iris tridentata. 

I. FUX.VA (I. cuprea). — This old species is 
in many respects a remarkable plant. 
Botanically it connects Iris with Morsea. 
Its colouring is a lovely coppers-maroon, 
heavily lined with yellow along the claw. The 
fall petals are twice the size of the standards, 
but all agree in their colouring; the style 
branches alone show a lighter tint. It is a 
marsh species, delighting to grow with its 
feet in water, and its rhizomes bedded in mud. 
The leaves are produced in handsome clusters 
2 feet high, and the fk)wer stems overtop these 
in June, and flower in July. A warm position 
and liberal supplies of water are very necessary 
for the plants, and they grow splendidly in 
some stagnant mudbank that absorbs heat 
during the day. The stems are markedly 
flexuose and branch freely, yielding six to 
eight flowers, each 4 inches across, the 
spathulate falls suggesting those of Moraea. 
I have seen many flowering specimens, but 
none showed divergence from the typical 
copper-maroon. 1 1 has been considered tender, 
but will survive any English winter if well 
grown. It is a poor plant under the drier 
conditions of a flower border. 

I. HEXAGONA is One of the giants of its race. 
It has broad leaves and sturdy rhizomes sug- 
gestive of Acorus calamus. The flower stems 
are 5 feet high, markedly flexuose, bearing 
three to four fk>wers each, cok>ured a deep 
sky-blue with orange tracery at the bend of 
the horizontally poised claw, and averaging 
5 inches across the flower. It comes from the 
Southern States, where it grows in marshes 
and swamps. It is too tender to withstand 
our winters unharmed, but may be grown in a 
cool house, potting it liberally and allowing 
plenty of room forward of the growing point. 
The rhizome makes a growth a foot long 
annually, and as many leaves are produced it 
is preferable to stand the pots in pans of water 
throughotit suxnmer. Its hexagonal fruits hang 
by flexible tubes to the flower stem and re- 
semble the fruit of Passiflora in size and habit, 
but not in shape. 

The variety alba has white flowers Vith paler 
signal patches. It is of weak growth compared 
with the type. 

Another variety known as Lamancei is a hardy 
variety that thrives apace in bog earth or by the 
waterside. It has the running rhizome of the 
type, but shorter leaves and stems. These latter 
are markedly flexuose, barely 18 inches high, 
and bear lovely, blue flowers that are like 
glorified flowers of Iris tectorum, having a simi- 
lar colour scheme. It is a very beautiful Iris 
that soon makes giant clumps. G. B. M. 

(To he continued,) 
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THE ALPINE eARDEN. 

SAXIFRAGA AEOON ROSEA. 
I FUST made the acqnaintanoA of this verjr 
dislincl and choice plant in Mr. Fancr's group 
of A]piDea at the Temple Show in 1005. LUie 
other varieties of the aizoon sectioa, this Saxi- 
frage is a fiee-growing *abject, and its Bowers 
provide a pleasing lone of colour that i» quite 
new among encnisted kinds. I am flowering the 
plant this season (or the first time, and am 
greatly pleased with the erect spray of rose- 
coloured blossoms. Like the other members of 
its class, tbii new-comer will be teen to best 
advantage when planted in groups. The corym- 
bose inflorescenoe is nearly 1 foot in height, 
■lightly viacid and glandnlor ; the pedicels are 
one or two flowered. The purplish colour of the 
petals is extremely pleasing, and is seen to the 
best adTantagewheiithepIant is grown in full «x. 
posute. 1 regard this as one of tbo best additions 
to the genus of recent years. It thrives wril in 
a mixture of sandy loam and finely-broken old 
mortar. At the recent Temple Show it leoeived 
■n Award of Merit. E. J. 

ALYSSUM MCELLENDORFIANUM. 
This small, singularly beautiful Alpine plant 
has pretty glaucous foliage that much resembles 
that of A. argenteum, but the plant is mucb 
dwarfer and more compact in habit than the 
latter species. The bright-yeUow flower* are 
borne on toagb, wiry stems 4 inches in height. 
The plant is quite hardy and easy of culture, 
and should be planted in a rich, aandj loam in 
a sunny position. It should be given frequent 
waterings in hot, di; weather. 



H0TICE8 OF BOOKS. 

' Oami and Oami Covirt*.* 

I CANNOT call to mind any book which deals 
ewlugively with game coverts, though numerous 
articles on the subject have appeared from time 
to time in horticultural and other journals- 
Mr. Simpson is therefore to be coogratulated 
upon giving us a well-written and illustrated 
book on the subject, though the work is not 
nearly so comprehensive as could be desired — in 
the matter, at least, of the various trees and 
shrubs that have proved themselves of value for 
game coverts. The formation of game coverts 
differs so much on vaiions estates — owing 
mainly to difierenc«s in soil and situation — that 
on' no two properties do w« find either the same 
plants in use or similar methods of distribution 
adopted, and what is rightly objected to in one 
situation is valuable in another. 

Thus, the Bracken is unreservedly condemned 
by the anthor, yet some oE the best shooting 
areas I know are woods carpeted with Bracken 
and contiguous to grazing fields. 

Our English coppice woods, too, are iavalu- 
able game coverts at almost any age, while 
tbinly-grown Birches and Thorns carpeted with 
Brambles and native grasses are bard to beat. 
But it should be remembaed that open clear- 
ances, not dense, far-reaching masses of covert, 
are desirable. The remarks regarding the dif- 
ferences between the Austrian and Corsican 
Pines are good, but with possibly a wider ex- 
perience of the two forms, I must agree with the 
late Dr. Masters in merely ranking them as 
varieties, though Mr, Simpson is quite right in 
the value of the extreme types for shelter and 
their immunity from the attacks of game. Con- 
trary to the author's experience, I have always 
found that in order to thicken tiie exposed side 
of a plantation, early and careful thinning is 
necessary — it is better than the killing- out 
process by the survival of the fittest, as prac- 
tised by some gardeners. The evergreen Oak 
might well be added to the list of shelter-giving 
trees, while the Dogwood, Sea Buckthorn, Ribes, 



Viburnums, and shrubby Thorns are all nsefnl 
plants for particular ailualions. 

The book, which includes 83 pagea, with M 
illustrations, is nicely got up and well printed, 
and should commend itself to all those who are 
interested in game and game coverts. A. D. W. 



CYPRIPEDIUM CALIFORNICUM. 
Thzrb are seven or eight species of Cyprl- 
pedium hardy enough to be grown in cool and 
sheltered gardens without protection. Such 
species as Cypripedinm calceolut, C. btmiile. 



Fio. 171.— cvrKiraoiDH califorkicdm, a habdv 
OKCKtD : COLOUR of fldwbrs, white and ckbbn, 

WITH PINK BLOICSSS. 

C. Bpectabile, and C. pnbesceos are tolerably 
well known, but the little, but none the 
less pretty, C. califomicum has always been 
a rare plant. Importation from Western 
America is attended with difficulty— the 
long journey proving too much for tol- 
lected specimens, whilst such old-established 
plants as we possess are too pnecious to 
disturb with a view to propagation. C. califomi- 
cum is a very dainty plant that resembles 
Orchis in its babit. The root system of a good 



specimen is a dense mat of tough fibres 3 square 
feet in extent, the living roots running just below 
the suriace of the soil. The crowns are 
clustered, and there are from five to twelve in 
a cluster. The stems avecage 18 inches in height 
and bear six to ten flowers in a stout spike, well 
leaved in the lower half, but sparsely so above. 
Tbe sepals are greenish, lanceolate, three- 
quarters of an inch long ; the columns are 
cupola-shaped, white, with a medium line of 
green, and the nearly spherical pouches are 
white, woolly intemaUy and with two pink 
blotches just below the column. The plant 
grows wild in the alluvial soil of Califomian 
mountain streams, in sheltered but not shady 
places; its rooting medium being a mass of 
wet, vegetable debris, moss, Ac, and its coot 
extiemities reaching to th« water level. It 
thrives in this country under conditions enjoyed 
by Pamassia and the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis 
tenella). The best planting season ia early in 
spring. G. B. M. 



BOTANICAL WORKS OF THE 
LATE DR. MASTERS. 
(CotKliuUd from pagt 398.) 
Thb principal papers on the Aristolochiace» 
are; — "Remarks on the Structure, Affinities, 
and Distribution of the Genus Aristolocbia, with 
Descriptions of some hitherto Unpublished 
Species," in the Journal of the Linnean Society, 
1875, vol. xiv., pp. 467-495; and the mono- 
graph of the South American species in the 
Flora Bratiliniiis, 16f75, vol, iv., pars 2, pp. 
77-114, tt. 17-26. The Linnean paper was read 
on February 6, 1873, though it was not pub- 
lished till April, 1875. Since then little has been 
added to our knowledge of the order, except ad- 
ditional species. Masters estimated the number 
of species of Aristolocbia at about 200, dis- 
tributed as follows ; — 

Brazil and Guiana 67 

Central America, Mexico and Texas ... 20 

West Indies 23 

Northern South America 16 

Peru & 



South of Europe and the Levant ... 22 

Peninsular India and the Archipelago... 12 

HimBlayas 4 

Australia 4 

Tropical Africa 10 

Madagascar and Mauritius b 

China and Japan 

At least GO species have to be added to this 
total, mostly from tropical Africa, South 
America, New Guinea, and China. The increase 
is greatest from China, whence we now have 20 
species, and 16 species of the genus Asamm are 
on record from the same country. From the 
foregoing data it will be seen that Aristolocbia is 
spread all over the world, excepting the colder 
regions. No other genus presents such variety 
in the size and shape of the flower. A. Goldieana 
has a flower over 2 feet in total length, and one 
foot in diameter; whilst in A nuinmulari> 
folia it is only about } by | of an inch. The 
flower of A. trilobata is like the pitcher of a 
Nepenthes, except that the pari corresponding 
to the operculum has a long tail. In other 
spFcies it is like a Masdevallia, except that tbe 
tube is longer. Poilination or fertilisation is 
efiecled by insects conveying the pollen. In re- 
ference to this Masters says : " I may point out 
tbe frequency with which a membranous pro- 
cess pointing downwards and inwards is formed 
in the flower-tube of certain species of Aristo- 
locbia between tbe basal distended portion and 
tbe median tubular portion of the perianth. This 
process has been for the most pari overlooked 
by descriptive authors It is gener- 
ally a mere rim ; but in other cas«s it is more 
highly developed, and is so placed as to prevent 
the egress of insects which may have entered." 
In A. Clematis, and oth^ species, the narrow 
tube is furnished inside with deflected hairs, 
which at first efEectually bar the ontwaid pas- 
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(age of insects. But, as Hildebrand has shown, 
these hairs shrivel up later, leaving an open 
passage; otherwise, cross- fenilisation could not 
be effected. It is probable that the membrane 
described by Masters alters its position at some 
period, and tbui allows the going to and fro of 

In the same volume of the Journal of the 
Linnean Society, pp. 495-C07, tl. 14-16, is a 
"Monographic Sketch of the Durionew" by 
Uasters. 

Dr. Masters also contributed to the Eneyeh- 
padia Brilannica, aad, going back to 1666, I 
find that he was one of the principal contiibD- 
tOM to that useful work, The Tnaaay •/ 



in cultivation, the elegant Restio subverticillatus, 
Mastees, being an exception. This has been in 
cuItivatioD many years, originally under the 
name of WiUdenovia teres. It was first de- 
scribed by Dr. Masters in his "Observations on 
the Morphology and Anatomy of the Genus 
Restio, Lina., togethw with an Enumeration of 
the South African Species," ra the Journal of the 
Lincean Society, 1B66, vol. viii., pp. 211-251, tt. 
14 and 15. 

The Bestiacefe are an exceedingly interesting 
grotip botanically, being mostly dioicous plants, 
the two sexes of the tame species being some- 
times so difierent in aspect as to have been taken 
but different genera. Besides a number of 



Fig. 17a. — BRYOPHYLLUM crehatum; calyx purplb, petals pale yellow. 
(See ptge 411 aad SupplraieDtaiT Illailniloa.] 



Botany, bis initials appearing on every other 

page at least. It may be mentioned in passing 
that a new edition of this book would be very 
welcome. I have seen in more than one place, 
including Men and Women of Iht Time, that 
Masters was a contributor to De Candolle's 
ProdTomui; but it was De Candolle's Mono- 
grafhia Phantragamarum to which he was a con- 
tributor, having elaborated the Restiaceee for 
that work, vol. i. (1878], pp. 218-398, tt. 1-5. 
This natural order, comprising 20 genera and 
about 240 species, is almost witirely confined to 
South Africa and Australasia. Solitary oulUers 
are recorded from Chili and Cochinchina. They 
are rush and sedge-like plants, almost unknown 



smaller contributions to the literature of the 
order. Dr. Masters was author of the Restiacece 
in Hooker's edition of Harvey's Genera of South 
African FlanSi, 1868, and in the Flora Cafeniii, 
vol. vii., pp. 59-149. 

Irrespective of the orders which be specially 
studied, Dr. Masters published a number of small 
articles on morphology and anatomy, among 
them:— "Vegetable Morphology: Its History 
and Present Condition," Brit. For. Med. Chir. 
Hev., 1862, vol. vtix.., pp. 202-218; "On the 
Morphology and Anatomy of Philydrum lanu- 
ginosum, Br., Journal of Botany, 1668, vol. i., 
pp. 105, 106; "On the Anatomy of the Leaf- 
stalk in Thalia dealbata," op. cit., p. 107. 



Masters was also author of some elementary 
books, the chief being Botany for Btgiitneri and 
Plant Life, of both of which, it is recorded, 
Russian, French, and Dutch translations have 
appeared. He was also editor, or part editor, 
and author, of the second, third, and fourth 
editions of Henfrey'f Ellmenlary Count of 
Bolany. 

Keference has been made to Masters' work on 
the Malvacen. Among the many new species of 
that order described by bim are two of more 
than ordinary interest, namely, Gossypium 
Kirkii and G. Stockaii, wild cotton plants, the 
former a native of tropical Africa, the latter of 

No one will ever know hovr much Dr. Master* 
wrote on practical horticulture or cultivation 
in the Gardener^ Chroniele, but we know that 
he was joint author with the late Sit Henry 
Gilbert, or sole author, of certain " Reports of 
Experiments made in the Gardens of the Roval 
Horticultural Society at Cbiswick in 1869 and 
1870 on the Influence of Various Manures on 
Different Species of Plants." He was also joint 
author of an elaborate report on the " Results 
of Experiments on the Mixed Herbage of Per- 
manent Meadow, Conducted for More Than 
Twenty Yeats in Succession on the Same Land : 
Fart 2, Botanical Results," in the Philosophical 
Transiuliont of the Royal Society, 1888, voL 
dniii., pp. 1,181-1,433. 

The foregoing uncritical and somewhat dis- 
jointed review of the late Dr. Maslets' botani- 
cal writings outside of the Cardtmrs' ChronitU 
is incomplete, but it is sufficient to give an idea 
of the immense amount and great variety o[ 
vork he accomplished, and it may be useful for 
reference. 

In conclusion, I should like to put on record 
in the first person my appreciation of our de- 
parted friend, with whom I have been well ac- 
quainted ever since 1865, and whom I knew 
several years previously as an occasional visi- 
lor to the Herbarium at Kew. Before my break- 
down in health in 1667, and the consequent re- 
signation of the post I held at Kew, I was a 
budding contributor to the Cardetieri' Chroniett, 
and, as soon as I was well enough to resume 
work, Dr. Masters put all he possibly could in 
my hands that I was capable of doing. During 
the many years that I had to live entirely on my 
pen this kindness was continued, with great 
liberality in material acknowledgment. But it 
is not so much my gratitude for benefits received 
that I wish to express, as my esteem and admira- 
tion for the genial man who steered his ship so 
well and wisely through often-troubled waters. 
W. Bolting Hemslty. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF DRIVES 

AND PATHS. 

(Concluded from page 397.) 

TsEATiNG the different materials accordingto 
their individual merits, a grey basalt or granite 
makes the best foundations for heavy traffic, but 
the stone is not always easily obtainable. Blue 
or red limestones occur pleniifuUy in some dis- 
tricts, and as they contain a good percentage of 
silica and iron, they also make durable roads. 

Grey and yellow limestones are more brittle, 
and not to be recommended for heavy wear, but 
will do well for footpaths and light traffic, and 
have the advantage of setting very quickly, 
owing to the soft nature of the stone. Shingle 
is a good material for paths intended for light 
traffic, but, owing to the roundness of the stones, 
they will not " set " easily unless mixed with a 
certain proportion of clay. Firebricks, common 
bricks, and cinders where obtainable in suffi- 
cient quantities are excellent materials for ordin- 
ary purposes, an J constantly maintain a good 
dry surface, even in wet weather. Builders' 
refuse, consisting of broken bricks and other 
more or less durable materials, may also be 
used, provided it is well rolled and tiiotoughly 
soaked with water. 
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Clay by itself is not to be recommended, but 
when worked into with a good layer of gravel 
it will serve its purpose well. 

There are other more or less artificial 
methods of providing a road with a good sur- 
face, but these do not come within the scope 
of this article. The ultimate durability of a 
drive or path will depend largely upon the care 
that is taken in la)ring on the surface. The 
newly-excavated drive should first be provided 
with a solid edging of fairly large stones, partly 
sunk into the ground in order that they may 
not protrude above the finished surface ; a layer 
of stones, each as nearly as possible 6 inches 
square, should then be packed carefully and 
closely with their broadest end downwards over 
the surface. Similar stone, broken up small 
enough to pass through a ring 2 inches in 
diameter, should then be spread over the first 
layer in such a manner as to completely cover 
it. The surface should afterwards be well 
watered, and a good heavy roller brought into 
play, or if a traction engine be available so 
much the better. The addition of a coating of 
sand or fine gravel will serve to make the rolling 
more effective. A layer of coarse chippings 
should be carefully worked into the stone 
foundations, followed bjr about 2 inches of finer 
chippings or gravel laid on in two coatings 
of 1 inch at a time, and well rolled on each 
occasion. The chippings or other surface 
material used should first be passed through a 
screen. After the construction of the drive is 
finished, it should be reserved from traflSc for 
three or four weeks if possible. When traffic is 
• commenced, it should be frequently diverted 
from one side of the drive to the other, in order 
to wear the surface evenly, until it becomes 
thoroughly set. ,1 have found from experience 
that these necessary practices are not always 
willingly carried out, but they may be enforced 
on drivers of vehicles by placing large stones 
on the surface of the drive in such a manner 
as to steer the traffic into the desired direction, 
moving the stones occasionally to other points 
as the requirements demand. 

A drive intended for light traffic should also 
be provided with a good foundation of about 6 
inches of suitable, porous material, but the 
layer of larger stones at the bottom may in this 
case be dispensed with. Gravel or chippings 
should be added after the manner described, and 
a good rolling of the surface is essential. 

Footpaths may be treated in the same way, if 
modifications are made according to the material 
used for their construction. P, Mayer, 



ORCHID NOTESJiND GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS FROM MONCREIFFE. 

The excellent quality and fine culture of the 
plants of Odontoglossum crispum in the gardens 
of Sir Robert D. Moncreiffe, at Bridge of Earn, 
N.B., is well shown by a series of flowers sent 
by his gardener, Mr. A. Common. The white 
forms ate of the very finest type, and among 
the spotted varieties are several of the O. cris- 
pum Trianae and O. crispum guttatum classes. 
The freshly imported plants developed at Mon- 
creiffe have been prolific in blotched varieties, 
the best of which is the fine O. crispum Lady 
Moncreiffe, for which an Award of Merit was 
given at the Royal Horticultural Society on May 
19, 1903. 

VANDA TRICOLOR SUAVIS. 

A COMPLETE inflorescence, with all the flowers 
exhibiting the same peculiar deviation from the 
normal tjrpe, is sent us from the gardens of 
Monsieur le Comte Henri Visaert de Bocarm6 at 
St. Croix, near Bruges, Belgium. The petals are 
incorporated with the sepals, and thus the 
flowers are composed of three enlarged sepals 
and a labellum, all being so s)rmmetrically ar- 
ranged that the beauty of the flowers is retained, 
without any striking appearance of abnormality, 
the petals having become part of the sepals with- 
out the twisting of the parts often seen in such 
cases. The three segments, which are much 
broader than usual, are of cream colour, evenly 
blotched with red-brown, and, as in the normal 
form the p>etals and sepals are similarly 
coloured, the combination of both is the more 
perfect. The column and side lobes of the lip 
are white and the front of the lip rose colour. 



The Week[8 Work. 

THE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

By William H. Honess, Gardener to C. Combe, Esq., 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Celery. — The earliest plants that were pricked 
out wiU now be large enough and quite ready 
for planting out in the trenches. The trenches 
should be from 4 to 5 feet apart from each other, 
but directions for preparing these have already 
been given in a previous calendar. The newly- 
transplanted plants should be frequently 
sprinkled overhead with soot, as a check to the 
"fly" or leaf miner. Lift only a small number 
of plants at one time, so that the roots will not 
suffer from long exposure. Apply water to 
each trench as the work of planting proceeds, 
and immediately follow this with a sprinkling 
of soot. 

Asparagus, — Cutting should now cease for the 
season, in order that the plants may acquire 
strength in the crowns for furnishing a good 
crop next year. The beds should be thoroughly 
cleared from all weeds, and be given a final 
dressing of artificial manure, as previously ad- 
vised. 

Cabbages and Coleworts, — If a sowing of these 
be made at the present time, the plants will 
prove most serviceable for the furnishing of 
vacant ground as the different crops are cleared 
off, and in autumn the late Cabbages and Cole- 
worts will be valuable. 

Lettuce. — Sowings of both the Cos and Cab- 
bage varieties must srtill be made frequently If 
any of the previous plantings should suffer 
neglect in the matter of watering during hot or 
dry weather, " bolting " will follow immediately, 
and the batch be lost. 

Cauliflowers. — No vegetable suffers more 
quickly from dryness at the root than do Cauli- 
flowers, and the complaints that one often hears 
of buttoning are generally brought about 
through this cause. Water should be frequently 
and liberally applied to' this crop, and, if pos- 
sible, let liquid manure be afforded at every 
alternate watering, applying mulchings also in 
order to conserve the moisture and maintain 
the soil cool. It is unfortunate that mulchings 
are apt to have such an untidy appearance ; it is 
impossible to employ them in some cases where 
theii effects would be most valuable. 

Parsley. — For the purpose of providing a good 
supply during the winter, a sowing might now 
be made. This crop, like most others, pays the 
grower well for liberal treatment at the root. A 
dressing of manure from a spent mushroom is 
as good as anything, and, as plants from this 
sowing will be for winter use, ift will be well to 
sow the seeds in a warm and sheltered position. 
Select the most ornamental or best curled varie- 
ties of Parsley, as these are quite as hardy as 
those which are less ornamental. 

Globe Artichokes will now be starting to de- 
velop their "chokes." If the plants are grow- 
ing m very light ground, let them be afforded 
frequent and copious applications of liquid 
manure. 



THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. White, Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrsnci 
Bart., Burford, Surrey. 

Cattleycu and Lcelias. — In collections contain- 
ing Cattleyas, Laelias, and th^ir hybrids, there 
will usually be some plants that require attention 
as to re-potting, &c. Therefore it is a good plan 
to look over these plants (especially those which 
are rare and valuable) every day, selecting for 
receiving immediate attention those which have 
overgrown their pots, and others that are worn- 
out masses and therefore need rejuvenating, 
either by re-making them up into small, neat 
specimens or by placing the pieces singly into 
suitable-sixed pots. These remarks apply parti- 
cularly to such plants as Cattleya Mossis, C. 
Mendelii, C. Skinneri, C. intermedia, C. 
Schroderie, C. Harrisoniae, C. amethystoglossa, 
Laelio-Cattleya Myra, L.-C. G. S. Ball, L.-C. 
Dominiana, L.-C. Haroldiana, L.-C. eximia, 
L.-C. Fascinator splcndens, &c. ; also several 
of the Brasso-Cattleya and Brasso-Laelia hy- 
brids, and others. For instructions as to 
re-potting, composts, &c., readers may refer to 
the Orchid Calendar for May 18. Many be- 
ginners in Orchid culture often find the 
watering of their plants, esp>ccially Cattleyas 
and Laelias, a difficult performance, not know- 
ing for certain whether they have given too 



much or too little, but with careful study and 
experience they gradually become more confident 
and accustomed to the work. The inexperienced 
cultivator, as soon as he observes a slight 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs of plants which 
have recently been re-potted, frequently commits 
an error by thoroughly watering the plant with 
the idea of making it plump. This it will do foi 
a time, but the old roots, instead of pushing out 
fresh ones, rapidly decay from excess of 
moisture, and very often cause the loss of the 
plant. The safer plan when watering freshly 
re-potted Cattleyas and Lselias is to keep the 
compost rather on the dry than on the wet side, 
and to carefully water the soil around the edge 
of the pot until each plant has become firmly 
re-established, when with plenty of new roots 
present, and the growths progressing favourably, 
the amount of water may be gradually increased ; 
but no plant should receive water at any time 
until the whole mass of compost has first become 
thoroughly dry. Plants which are in large pots, 
and have considerable material to root in, do 
not become dry so quickly, or require so much 
water at one time as those in smaller pots 
that are well rooted. Wood-lice do much mis- 
chief to the young growing roots of these plants, 
and means must constantly be taken to catch 
them ; large numbers may be trapped with 
hollowed-out pieces of Potato. Many may be 
seen on the surface of the soil after the plants 
have been watered. Afford fresh air to. the 
Cattleya-house whenever this is practicable. If 
the temperature of the outside atmosphere is 50°, 
the bottom ventilators should be left wide open, 
employing enough fire heat at night to keeo the 
atmospheric temperature of the house at 65^. 

PXJBLIO PA^KS AND GABDENS. 

By W. W. Pettigrew, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Open Spaces in the City of Cardiff. 

Bathing in parks. — The provision of bathing 
facilities in cities usually falls upon a special 
municipal department, but it often happens 
that the presence of a lake or large pond in a 
public pleasure ground makes it possible for 
the parks department to provide open-air bath- 
ing accommodation easily and cheaply. Where 
this is done a much-appreciated boon is 
conferred upon the public. Open-air bathing 
is, as a rule, possible only in parks which are 
situated some distance from the smoke 
and dirt of factories. When these favourable 
conditions do not obtain, the water is better 
covered with a roof, and it is then scarcely in 
keeping with the ordinary surroundings of a 
park. In those parks possessing lakes or ponds 
suitable for bathing purposes such as those sup- 
plied by a constant stream of clean water, very 
little exp)ense need be incurred in adapting them 
to the requirements of an open-air bath. A 
stage, constructed cither of wood or concrete, 
built close to the edge of the water and fitted 
with plain plank seats, and a few diving boards 
overhanging deep water are, as a rule, all that 
is necessary. Dressing-boxes under such cir- 
cumstances are not usually provided, but the 
stages are screened at the backs and sides with 
trees and shrubs, so that from most points of 
view the bathers are out of sight of other visitors 
whilst undressing and dressing. For obvious 
reasons bathing must be restricted to certain 
parts of the water and to special hours of the 
day when ornamental waters are put to this 
use. All-day bathing could hardly be permitted 
under any circumstances, but more especially 
where boating is carried on. 

In some parks, where natural facilities for 
bathing do not exist, open-air baths have been 
constructed to meet the needs of the bathing 
public. In forming these the excavated material 
is usually tipped in the form of high mounds 
all around the site. When these banks are 
thickly planted with trees and shrubs, the water 
is hidden from view, and in consequence thej* 
can be used all day. 

As a matter of course the cost of upkeep of 
these baths is greater than in the case of a lake 
used for the same purposes. The most im- 
portant and usually the most costly matter is 
the water supply. This must be clean and 
plentiful, as a much-frequented bath should be 
emptied and re-filled twice or three times a 
week. When partly filtered water can be taken 
in sufficient quantities from a stream, the cost 
of maintenance need not be great, but if the 
supply is only obtainable from a water company, 
it can hardly fail to be high. 
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Faywunt for bathing, — The question aS to 
whether or not a charge should be made for th« 
use of the baths or lakes for bathing purposes 
is a much debated one. The general opinion is 
that where maintenance charges are not great, 
bathing for many reasons should be free ; where 
the provision of bathing accommodation results 
in a heavy outlay, those benefiting by the 
accommodation should be made to contribute 
direct to its upkeep. 

An attendant necessary. — ^The use of swimming 
baths is attended by a decided element of 
danger,' and every precaution must be 
taken by the responsible officials to guard 
against accidents. Where the depth of water 
is more than 4 feet, an expert swimmer should 
always be in attendance to look after the safety 
of bathers. Where swimming is allowed in 
lakes, this gentleman should be on the water in 
a boat, from which he can throw life-lines, pick 
up exhausted swimmers, or render any other 
assistance needed. Eleven years ago, in conse- 
quence of two drowning accidents, this method 
of protecting bathers was adopted in one of our 
parks, and, although since then over 250,000 
persons have used the lake, no further fatality 
has occurred. 

PLANTS nNDEBaLA8& 

By J. G. Weston, GardeDer to H. J. King, Esq., 
Eastwell Park, Kent. 

Chironia foribunda. — ^This extremely orna- 
mental flowering plant is fairly easy to propa- 
gate; cuttings made from the young snoots, 
taken in spring, rooting without any difficulty in 
a frame in the propagating house. Such rooted 
cuttings having been potted singly into small 
60's (2^-inch p>ots) will now be ready for re- 
potting. Be careful not to place them in pots 
that would be too large; those measuring 4 
inches or 5 inches in diameter being quite large 
enough for them during the first season. The 
roots arc very fine, and if over-potted would be 
liable to suffer from an excess of water. At all 
times the operation of watering should be car- 
ried out with the utmost care, but more especially 
is this necessary during the winter months, 
when the supply has to be much restricted. For 
the present potting, a compost should be used 
which is of a light nature, and contains turf in 
only a partially broken condition. If two parts 
peat, ore part loam, and one part leaf-soil are 
mixed, with a liberal addition of sharp sand to 
keep the whole porous, this will be a suitable 
mixture. The older plants should be neatly staked 
and tied, for they will soon be showing bloom. 
Younger plants rooted this spring will form' a 
succession later in the season. Whilst in the 
earlier stages of growth the plants should be 
kept in a light position in a warm house, but 
as they become more advanced an intermediate 
temperature will be found suitable. When in 
flower, Chironia s show to great advantage if 
staged thinly amongst Adiantum Ferns in a 
cooler house than that in which they made 
their growth. 

Gloxinias, — Plants in bloom should be placed 
in a cooler and drier atmosphere, the blooms 
lasting in ^ood condition longer than if kept 
in a warm house under the same conditions as 
for cultivation. Well-flowered plants standing 
on inverted pots are very effective amongst 
Ferns or other foliage plants. A few plants 
if staged in this manner have a more pleasing 
api>earance than a larger quantity grouped by 
themselves. Re-pot the batches of seedlings as 
required. 

Chrysanthemums. — Get all arrears of potting 
finished as soon as possible, as plants that be- 
come starved and stunted through being pot- 
bound rarely grow satisfactorily afterwards. 
Afford stakes to the plants when they have been 
potted, and fasten the stakes securely to wires 
in their permanent positions as a protection from 
wind. Endeavour to allow each plant sufficient 
Toon^ for development, and sufficient to permit 
a perfect circulation of air between each. If a 
proper compost is used when potting, no feed- 
ing will be required for some time to come. The 
grower, however, must be guided by the appear- 
ance of the plants in determining when stimu- 
lants are necessary. Keep a look-out for the 
first appearance of mildew, and take preventive 
measures early. If aphides are troublesome, 
apply tobacco powder frequently, and syringe 
t'^e plants occasionally in the evening with clear 
ciluted soot water. 



FBXnXS UNDEB GLASS. 

By Alxxandir Kirk, Gardener to J. Thomson Paton, Esq., 
Norwood, Alloa, Clackmannanahire. 

Early Vineries, — ^When all the Grapes have 
been cut from early vines, the foliage should be 
thoroughly syringed twice daily, unless the 
weather is dull and wet, when a morning syring- 
ing will be sufficient. This practice will help to 
maintain the vines in health, and will keep red 
spider at bay, if an abundance of ventilation is 
afforded both day and night. 

Grapes commencing to colour should receive 
carefiil attention. They must not be hastened 
into ripening by an excess of artificial heat, and 
it should be remembered that the variety Black 
Hamburgh finishes best when given a fairly cool 
treatment. If the variety Madresfield Court has 
finished the stoning of its berries, and they 
begin to colour, the atmospheric moisture must 
be reduced in amount. Allow the air to circulate 
amongst the vines by opening the top and 
bottom ventilators a little ; also circulate a little 
heat from the hot-water pipes for the same 
reason, and do not entirely close the ven- 
tilators at night-time. Excess of moisture 
in the atmosphere in which they are 
growing causes the berries of this variety to 
split, and scalding in the fruits is also brought 
about by the same cause. The day temperature 
of the vinery should be 85°, and the night TO*' 
with a dry atmosphere. Test the borders both 
inside and outside, and if they are found to be 
<3ry, give a good watering with manure water, 
after which application the vines will probably 
not require any more moisture at their roots 
until the bunches are mature. 

Late Grapes, — ^The bunches should be examined 
and have their berries thinned, so that the fruits 
which remain may have space to develop 
to the fullest size. As soon as the variety Lady 
Downes has finished the stoning of its berries, 
special treatment must be given to prevent the 
fruits scalding. Keep the nouse cool and well 
ventilated throughout the day-time, open the top 
and the bottom ventilators slightly at night, and 
keep the water circulating in the hot-water pipes. 
The night and day temperatures should vary 
litUe— 70° at night and 10° higher by day wUl 
be suitable. Never entirely close the house for 
a penod of about 15 days. 

Strawberries. — It is now time to prepare for 
next season^ « plants in pots. The first batch of 
runners should be pegged down into d-inch 
pots. The receptacles should be filled with a 
mixture of fresh loam and leafmould. Plunge 
tne pots in the Strawberry-beds, and peg the 
runner into them with wire pegs. Never allow 
the stolons to become dry. They will soon form 
roots, after which they must be potted into their 
fruiting pots. Later batches of runners which 
have been pegged down can be detached, and 
be potted at once into their fruiting pots with 
very good results. Place them in a cold frame, 
where they will soon root into the fresh com- 
post. Keep the frames close for a few days, and 
afterwards gradually expose the plants to full 
sunshine. 

THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A. C. Bartlett, Gardener to Mrs. Ford, Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Clematis moniana. — Now that they have 
finished flowering, many old plants will need 
overhauling, or they will become tangled masses, 
and fail to be as effective as could be desired. 
Many of the shoots which have flowered should 
be cut out, and this year's growths be trained 
in their place. A mulching of good organic 
manure, or a dressing of some quick-acting arti- 
ficial manure would be ot assistance, and plants 
which are growing against walls should be 
afforded a good watering. The summer-flowering 
Clematis will flower better and longer if they 
receive some manurial assistance. 

Fyrethrums and Delphiniums should be 
trimmed of their inflorescences as soon as the 
last flowers fade. Lightly prick over the surface 
soil, and apply some manure. These plants will 
then yield some useful flowers in the autumn. 

Carpet bedding. — Where this style of garden- 
ing is still practised, the flower-beds will now 
require constant attention to make the designs a 
success. Such beds, if laid out in grass, will 
require to be edged even more frequently than 
others, for in their case a hard and fast out- 
line is essential. The plants must be frequently 



pinched,* or they will not assume that brilliant 
colouring which is one of the chief attractions 
of carpet bedding. The Altemantheras especially 
lose colour if pinching is neglected, because that 
portion of the plant so shaded becomes greenish 
and dull. 

Intermediate Stocks, — If seeds are sown at the 
present time, the plants will have a sufl^ciently 
long period of growth to enable them to success- 
fully withstand the winter. Sow th% seeds thinly 
on a warm border, where a fine tilth has been 
prepared. Thin out the seedlings when they are 
large enough to handle, and plant them in their 
flowering quarters towards the end of the 
autumn. 

Herbaceous Paonies, — ^After these handsome 
plants have ripened their foliage, there are large 
blanks left by them in the herbaceous borders. 
These can be partly furnished if some annuals 
were transplanted so that they have formed nice 
balls of soil ready for planting around the 
crowns of the Peonies aiter the leaves have 
died. The Psony leaves must not be cut away 
prematurely, or the quality of next year's 
flowers will suffer. 

Gravel paths. — ^We have experienced such a 
wet season that the weed killer applied in the 
spring has now lost its efficiency, and tiny weeds 
are showing, which necessitates another applica- 
tion of the weed killer. These compounds, or 
solutions, are of such a deadly nature that', as 
previously advised, every precaution should be 
taken to prevent accidents attending their use. 



THE HABDT FBIJIT GABDEN. 

By J. Mayns, Gardener to Lord Clinton, Bictoo, 

East Devon, «• 

Summer pruning is a necessity in the case of 
trained trees, and my system is to perform the 
work from midsummer day until it is finished. 
Growth during the present cold and compara- 
tively sunless season is less advanced and not 
so firm as usual, consequently summer pruning 
has been deferred for ten days or more. Trees 
of weakly growth should be lightly pruned, de- 
ferring the work in their case until the last. 
Trees planted against warm walls are naturally 
more forward than those occupying less con- 
genial quarters, therefore they will claim first 
attention. Cut back to within 4 inches or so of 
their origin lateral shoots that are not wanted, 
leaving any that are required for covering bare 
spaces or for extension until the winter prun- 
ing. To avoid causing a sudden check to the 
tree, it is advisable to do the upper part first, 
and the lower half a few days afterwards. Gather 
up all the prunings daily and bum them, by 
which means many insect pests will be destroyed. 
As soon as the wall trees have been pruned, the 
shoots that are left should be tied or nailed 
to prevent them breaking. 

Budding fruit trees, — Stocks for budding can 
easily be raised by sowing the stones of Peaches, 
Apricots, Plums, and Cherries, as well as the 
pips of the Apple and the Pear. July and early 
August are the best times to insert buds on fruit 
trees, choosing dull and showery weather for 
the operation. Half-ripened wood of medium- 
sized shoots of the current season provides the 
best buds. Cut out each bud with some bark 
and wood attachea, \\ inch long, eventually re- 
moving the wood with the haft of the budding 
knife, and leaving only the pith, which should 
be full or prominent at the "eye." Previous 
to cutting out the bud, prepare the stock at the 
desired height by making an incision an inch 
long with a cross cut at the top, thus forming a 
T : the cut should not go deeper thaL the bark. 
Raise the edges of the cross cut with the handle 
of the knife, and insert the bud without damag- 
ing it. Bind the stock and bud moderately firm 
with raffia, commencing to tie at the bottom of 
the cut, and so completely that no air can reach 
the wound. 

Strawberries. — Runners should be layered 
early for planting in the open garden in August 
or early September. Pots 3 inches in diameter 
are the most convenient, and these should either 
be stood or plunged in the rows. Fill the pots 
moderately firm with fresh loam ; a few rough 
pieces of turf-loam at the bottom of the pots will 
afford the necessary drainage Peg the runners 
in the pots, using only one plant from each 
stolon, and keep the roots weU supplied with 
water. Remove any leaves from the old plantf 
that are likely tr. unduly shade the plantlets. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



A0VBRTI5BMBNTS tlioaUt be sent to the PUB- 
LISH BR, 41, Wellloffton Street, Covent Oarden, 
W.C. 

Letters for Pnbllcatlofl, as wtll as tptdmwt andplants 
tor naming, should bt addressed to tkt BDlTOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Oarden, London. 

Commumcations should b€ written on one side only op 
THB PAPER, SMt OS tarlv in th* wuh as possibU,and duly 
Hgned by the wHUr. If disired, th$ signatur* will not be 
printed, but hept as a guarantu of good Jaith. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR JULY. 

TUESDAY, JULY 2- 

Scottish Hort. Assoc, meet. 
Nat. Amateur Card. Assoc, meet, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 8- 

Haoley Park Floral Fftte (2 days). 
Ealing Fl. Sh. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4- 

Nat. Rose Soc. Sb. at Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. 

SATURDAY, JULY 6- 

Soc. Franc. d'Hort. de Londres meet. 
German Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY. JULY 9- 

R07. Hort. Soc. Summer Ezh. at Holland Park (3 days). 
Wolverhampton Fl. Fete (8 days). 
Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soc. Exb. in Edinburgh (4 days). 
Cambridge Fl. Sh. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 10— 
Tunbridge Wells Fl. Sh. 
Croydon Fl. Sh. 
Brixton, Streatham and Clapham Hort. Soc. Sh. 

(provisional). 
Bath Rose Sh. (9 days). 
Southend-on-Sea Fl. Sh. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Fl. Sh. (8 days). 
Lee, Blackheath & District Fl. Sh. (2 days). 
Hereford & West of England Rose Sh. . 

THURSDAY, JULY 11— 

Addlestone, Chertsey and Ottershaw Fl. Sh. 

SATURDAY, JULY 18-Woodbridge Fl. Sh. 

TUESDAY, JULY 1«- 

Nat. Sweet Pea Soc. Sh., Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster. 
Saltaire Rose Sh. 

WEDNESDAY. JULY 17— 

Women's Agric. and Hort. Union Ezh. in Bot. Gardens, 
Regent's Park. 

SATURDAY, JULY 2a-German Gard. Soc. meet. 

TUESDAY, JULY 28- 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Coms. meet. 

Bnt. Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 24- 

Nat. Carnation Soc. Sh. in R.H.S. Hall, Westminster. 
Cardiff and County FL Sh. (2 days). 
Harpenden Fl. Sh. 

niURSDAY, JULY 25- 

Roy. Ulster Agricultural Society's Exh. and Fl. Sb., 
Balmoral, Belfast (2 days). 

FRIDAY, JULY 26— Roy. Bot. Soc. meet. 

SATURDAY, JULY 27-Lydney Fl. Sh. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 81— 

Midland Carnation & Picotee Soc. Exh. in Birmingham 

Bot. Gardens i2 days). 
Chesterfield Fl. Sh. 
Bishop's Stortford Fl. Sh. 



Atskaoe Mean Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the last FiAy Years 
•t Greenwich— 61*6*. 

Actual Tbupbraturbs:— 

ljoni>on.^Wtdn$sday, Turn 26 (0 p.m.): Max. 70*: 
Min. 66*. 

Gardtmrs' ChronicU OfBce, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— rAursioy, Tun* 
27 (10 A.u.): Bar.. 29*9: Temp., 60*; WtatfM^ 
Overcast. 

PtiOViHCEs. —Wedntsday, Junt 26 (6 p.u.) : Max. 62^. 
Lancaster ; Min. 62*, Scotland W. coast* 



8AUBS FOR THB BNSUINQ WBBK, 

FRIDAY— 

Choice imported and established Orchids from various 
sources, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 12.45. 



Our readers may remember that, 

^Jjj****'' at the close of last year, Mr. E. 

China. ^- Wilson left this country in 

order to make a third visit to 
China, this time under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Massachusetts. The accounts of Mr. Wil- 
son's previous visits to China as plant collec- 
tor for Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, pub- 
lished in these columns in 1905 and last year, 
met with such high appreciation, we have 
much pleasure in printing the following ex- 
tracts from a letter written by Mr. Wilson to 



Professor Sargent, and dated Ichang, April 
2 1 St, 1907 : — 

** I returned here on the evening of the 
19th inst. after an absence of 18 days. Every- 
thing went well on the journey, but 
the weather was wet for the most part, 
making travelling uncomfortable. I visited 
a part of the mountainous region to the west 
south-west of Ichang — a part where I had 
not previously been, reaching an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet. The woods in the moun- 
tains were still as dormant as in mid-winter, 
and snow was lying on the crevices. In 
the ravines and open valleys vegetation was 
advancing, and I made a collection of about 
180 species of trees and shrubs. Deciduous 
trees belonging to the Incompletae were very 
abundant. I noted several species of Popu- 
lus, Ulmus, Celtis, Betula, Carpinus, Cory- 
lus, and many species of Oaks. I saw many 
trees of Fagus longipes— more than I have 
met with elsewhere. For the first time, too, 
I found a living example of Gymnocladus 
chinensis. The specimen was a fair-sized tree, 
being about 40 feet high. It was growing 
at an altitude of 3,600 feet. 

"The rose-pink-flowered Magnolia (re- 
ferred heretofore to M. conspicua) was fairly 
common at an altitude of between 3,500 and 
SjOoo feet, and was a beautiful picture, being 
one mass of flowers. 

*' In the woods at an altitude of between 
3,500 and 5,000 feet the Sassafras was abund- 
ant. It was in full flower and consequently 
very conspicuous. There were hundreds of 
trees, varying in size from 12 to 50 feet 
in height. I examined the flowers of many 
of these trees, and they all appeared to be 
normal and hermaphrodite. However, I am 
inclined to think that the tree is usually 
dioecious. The plant has no medicinal value, 
the wood being .simply used for fuel. 

** Alongside the mountain paths and else- 
where the Cherry trees made a fine display. 
I collected specimens of five species. Of 
shrubs in the mountains, Hamamells mollis 
was the most beautiful with its wealth of yel- 
low flowers. On the low hills Loropetalum 
chinense was a sight never to be forgotten. 
The conifers were especially interesting and 
noteworthy. Keteleeria Davidiana was 
abundant in places at altitudes between 1,500 
and 3,500 feet. I gathered cones 8 inches 
long ! But the most interesting discovery of 
the whole journey was Pinus Bungeana grow- 
ing wild. It was growing on steep, precipi- 
tous mountains at an altitude of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet. There were many hundreds of trees 
scattered along for many miles, evidently the 
remains of a considerable forest. The trees 
vary considerably in size, and one and all had 
the characteristic white bark. Many were 
bent at a sharp angle immediately above the 
ground, then becoming vertical; few only 
branched from a point near the ground. 
The wood is brittle and, therefore, used 
only for fuel. The situation and con- 
ditions under which the trees are grow- 
ing preclude any possibility of their hav- 
ing been planted. There cannot be a 
shadow of doubt about their being truly in- 
digenous to this particular locality. If this 
species (P. Bungeana) is also truly wild in 
the mountains north of Pekin, why should 
not P. Koraiensis also occur here as was 
thought to be the case by the late Dr. Mas- 
ters? If P. Bungeana is not truly wild near 
Pekin, then this is the district from whence 
it has been introduced. 



** I collected a Pine new to me on the cliffs 
at 6,600 feet. It has black, ragged bark, 
very smooth cones, and two rather short, 
stiff needles in the sheath. 

** Pinus Armandii was common on preci- 
pices at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,500 feet. 
This species forms a very graceful tree, but 
apparently does not attain to any consider- 
able size. 

** Amongst the economic problems cleared 
up during this journey is one upon which 
I have had considerable doubt, namely, 
that the seeds of the Varnish tree (Rhus ver- 
micifera) yield, when submitted to pressure, 
an oil used for culinary purposes and for the 
manufacture of candles. I saw the whole 
process in operation. I discovered also a 
new use for the wood-oil (Aleuritis Fordii). 
It is used in the country as an illuminant, 
and is considered superior to rope-oil for 
this purpose." 



Our Supplementary Illustration to the 

present issue represents a portion of the inflores- 
cence of Bryophyllum calycinum, a fleshy, succu- 
lent evergreen shrub, native of India, and allied 
to Kalanchce, having cream-coloured flowers 
shaded with pink. It requires a moderate stove 
temperature in this country, and if the flowers 
cannot lay claim to being exceptionally showy, the 
plant is nevertheless interesting, for it possesses 
the singular property of producing buds from each 
of the indentations sdong the margins of the leaves, 
when the latter are laid on the surface of moist soil. 
The leaves have even been known to form young 
plants along their margins after being pressed for 
preserving in the herbarium. The genus Bryo- 
phyllum is a small one, and only five good species 
are enumerated in the IndiX Ketvensis, B. caly- 
cinum with B. crenatum, a new species from 
Madagascar, having purple and yellow flowers, a 
drawing of which is reproduced at fig. 179, are the 
best known species in gardens. 

Annual Festival Dinner op the Qar- 
DENERS* Royal Benevolent Institution. — 

The sixty-eighth annual festival dinner of the 
Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution took 
place on Wednesday evening last at the Hotel 
Metropole. The chair was occupied by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, M.P., who was supported 
on the right hand by the Rt. Hon. Colonel 
Mask Lockwood, M.P., and Sir Walter 
Smythe, Bart., and on the left by Sir Edgar 
Speyer, Bart., and Stuart M. Samuel, Esq., 
M.P. A very distinguished company was pre- 
sent, the number exceeding any previous atten- 
dance. The toast of ** Continued Success to the 
Gardeners* Royal Benevolent Institution" was 
proposed by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
M.P., and responded to by Mr. Harry J. 
Veitch, treasurer of the Institution and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Mr. Samuel, 
M.P., proposed " Horticulture in all its 
Branches," and Colonel Lockwood, M.P., re- 
sponded. Other toasts included that of "The 
Chairman," proposed by Sir Edgar Speyer, 
Bart., and "The Secretary," proposed by Sir 
Samuel Bythe, Bart. The receipts from dona- 
tions and subscriptions amounted to nearly 
£2,500, a larger sum than has ever been raised 
in connection with the annual festival. The list 
included an annual subscription of £5 5s. from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (president), and 
£105 from the Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Mr. Harry J. Veitch referred to the recent 
losses sustained by the Institution, mentioning 
the names of the late Dr. M. T. Masters, 
vice-president, and Harry Turner and George 
Norman, members of the committee. We shall 
hope to refer to the proceedings in our next 
issue. 



Inflorescence of Bryophyllum calycinum ; colour of flowers cream 
shaded with pink. 

Temple Preu Ltd., Pilalen, 7-15, Roiebeiy AveDue, Loaioa, B.C. 
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Thk R.H.8. Committees Have a Pleasant 
OuTiNO. — A party oi some 40 members of the 
various R.H.S. committees, who had accepted 
Mr. Haery J. Veitch's invitation to visit 
East Burnham Park, travelled to Slough on the 
morning of the 21st inst., where they were met • 
by Mr. Veitch, who had provided brakes, in 
which the visitors were conveyed to the park. 
In order that the natural beauty of that part of 
Buckinghamshire might be the better enjoyed, 
the journey was made via Stoke Park, a very 
extensive and well-wooded demesne; also by 
Stoke Poges churchyard, so famous because 
therein lie the remains of the author of " Gray's 
Elegy." From thence through country lanes em- 
bowered in leafy trees, and with hedges aglow 
with the wild Rose, the party passed through the 
ancient village of Farnham Royal and so on to 
East Burnham Park. Here the greater trimness 
of the hedgrows, and the trees, shrubs, and 
park-like expanses, with some glorious masses 
of colour from climbing Roses lighting up here 
• and there, showed the visitors at once that they 
were near the home of a distinguished horicul- 
turist. In the pleasure grounds roomy tents 
had been erected, and in these refreshments were 
served before an inspection was made of the gar- 
dens. The glorious effects of the yellow Aus- 
trian Briar were seen in many directions. The 
climbing Roses on arches, pergolas, or pillars, 
were much admired. These included such varie- 
ties as The Dawson, of soft rose colour j Paul's 
Carmine Pillar, Electra (white). Mad. Alfred Car. 
riere (a splendid double white), Aglia, and many 
others. The wild-garden, associated as it is with 
water and rockwork, also elicited much admira- 
tion, and gardeners were continually noting some- 
thing they saw for the first time. The survey over, 
luncheon followed, and at its conclusion Mr. 
W. Marshall proposed the healths of Mr. and 
Mrs. Veitch, to which Mr. Veitch responded, 
and said that he hoped the visit might be re- 
garded as an annual one. A cricket match then 
took place, the captains being Messrs. W. Howe 
and James Gibson. Mr. Howe's side batted 
first, but were very unfortunate, and were all 
out for 18 runs. Mr. Gibson's side followed, 
their captain scoring 87 runs, and the entire 
side getting 111 runs. Mr. HoVe's side resumed 
the batting, and Messrs. Howe and W. Poupart, 
both then in fine form, scored 34 runs, not out, 
but the tea bell rang, and play was discon- 
tinued. After tea, the party dispersed, many 
having to travel long distances, but all were 
delighted with their outing. 

Seedling Suqar Canes in the West 
Indies. — From the Agricultural News we learn that 
the cultivation of new seedling sugar canes, as 
compared with the Bourbon and other varieties 
hitherto grown in British Guiana and elsewhere 
in the West Indies, shows considerable progress 
in recent years. From returns to hand it appears 
that 28.801 acres were planted in British Guiana 
in seedling canes in 1906-7. The area in 1905-6 was 
14.743 acres, and 1904-6, 9.518 acres. Amongst 
the more important seedling varieties are the 
Deraerara seedlings. B. 109 and B. 625, while two 
Barbados seedlings, B. 208 and B. 147, are also 
largely cultivated. It is pointed out that an 
Editorial note, which appeared in the International 
Sugar Journal, in May last (pp. 219-220) , discussing 
the •• Identity of Seedling Canes in Demerara." 
and stating that it was •' an ascertained fact " that 
the seedling cane B. 208, cultivated on the well- 
known Diamond Plantation in Demerara, "was 
not the original seedling of that variety," is abso- 
lutely without foundation. Samples of B. 208 
from Diamond Plantation have since been sub- 
mitted to a critical examination by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, 
and it is stated that they are identical with the 
original seedlings of that variety raised at Barbados. 



The National Rose Show.— In connection 
with the Metropolitan Exhibition of the National 
Rose Society, which will be held on Thursday 
next, an enthusiastic amateur grower writes us 
as follows: — "To the lover of Roses all roads 
will lead to Regent's Park on Thursday, July 4. 
In the spacious and delightful gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, the National Rose Society 
will hold the great Rose show of the year. Suc- 
cess is a foregone conclusion. The National 
Rose Society now numbers well over 2,000 mem- 
bers as against 500 or 600 a few years ago, 
and the membership is rapidly increasing. Rose 
cultivation is likewise extending, not only as re- 
gards the production of specially fine flowers for 
the orthodox exhibition stands — and it may be 
said that in this respect competition is keener 
than ever — but in respect to the lovely decorative 
varieties also, which have received deservedly 
increased attention. On July 4, in addition to 
the glorious exhibition blooms, we shall see 
the loveliest forms of decorative Roses, climb- 
ing Roses, buttonhole Roses, groups of 
Roses, and arches, tables, bowls, baskets, 
and vases decorated with Roses. The pro- 
verbial vagaries of an English spring and 
early summer have excited the usual hopes and 
fears in the hearts of devotees, but their ardent 
enthusiasm will doubtless be found to have con- 
quered difliculties, and the show will furnish the 
choicest results of their unsparing attention. 
Rose growers are looking forward to an exhibi- 
tion surpassing any previous display, and one 
which will be of the greatest interest to every 
lover of the queen of flowers. The hon- 
orary secretary of the Society is Mr. Edward 
Mawley, Rose Bank, Berkhamsted, from whom 
full particulars may be obtained in regard to 
the show, or the National Rose Society." 

Soldiers as Qardeners.— Colchester being 
one of the most important military stations in 
Britain the War Office owns a large area of land 
in the district. It was, therefore, considered by 
those in authority that some of it might be utilised 
to interest the soldiers in practical horticulture. 
The proposal originated in conjunction with a 
scheme for the technical instruction of soldiers, 
and in the hope that the knowledge gained would 
be useful to them after leaving the colours. 
Towards this end a contribution was made by the 
Army Council, such contribution being utilised 
for making a small grant to each of the original 
applicants for allotments to aid them in procuring 
seeds, erecting the necessary fences, and for the 
payment of an instructor, &c. Over 100 non- 
commissioned officers and privates applied for 
allotments, and at present 97 plots are under culti- 
vation. Each plot is l-16th of an acre, for which 
the sum of sixpence per month is required as rent 
from the men. Each cultivator is supplied with 
what manure is necessary, and is allowed the use 
of garden tools, and original applicants were given 
grants of money to purchase seeds, &c. A capable 
local gardener devotes a part of two days in each 
week to instructing the men by practical demon- 
stration. Cultivation of the plots commenced on 
March 1, and on June 22 the plots were judged by 
Mr. O. G. Orpen, Chairman of the Colchester 
Horticultural Society, and Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson, 
J. P., of Messrs. Dobbib & Co., Rothesay and 
Marks Tey. Prizes to the number of 31 were 
awarded, amounting to nearly £6. They were 
scheduled according to the number of plots taken 
up by individual corps, and championship prizes 
were also awarded to the best of the plots taken 
collectively. In all the plots, writes a corres- 
pondent, Potatos are a leading feature, and with 
few exceptions they look remarkably well, some of 
the growers already lifting their early varieties. 
Between the lines of Potatos in nearly every 
instance winter Greens have already been planted. 
Peas are grown on all the plots, and they have 



been sown with due regard to succession. 
Broad Beans, Runners and Kidney Beans are very 
popular. The following is a list of the crops 
grown on one which might be called an average 
plot : Peas, Potatos, Cabbages, Beans (Broad, 
Runner and Kidney), Parsnips. Turnips. Beet» 
Carrots, Lettuces, Parsley. Tomatos, Onions^ 
Shallots and Celery. Some of the plots have a 
few flowers, such as Sweet Peas, Poppies and 
Nasturtiums. The general condition of the plots 
as regards cleanliness and neatness is remarkable, 
and it was impossible to find a weed in many of 
them on June 22. The produce is the absolute 
property of the cultivator. In pointing up the 
plots for prizes the judges had some difficulty in 
making their awards ; the general condition of the 
best plots being very even and the whole testifying 
to the great interest taken in the work by the men. 
The following cultivators were awarded the 
championship prizes : 1st, Sergt. Hadlev, King'ft 
Own Regt. ; 2nd, Pte. W. Clarke, Queen's Regt. ; 
Srd, S.Q.M.S. Chisholm. A.P.C; 4th, Sergt. 
White. 2nd Northampton Regt.; 6th, Pte. Vin- 
cent. 2nd Northampton Regt. ; 6th, Q.M.S. 
Clarke. R.E. ; 7th, Pte. T. New, The Queen's 
Regt. ; 6th, Sergt. Smith, A.P.C. 

The Hortioultural Society op Frank- 
fort - ON - THE - Main. — It is recorded in the 
Proceedings of this Society that the commission 
for the care of plants by children in the schools 
distributed 8,840 plants amongst the scholars in ten 
schools. The town gardens contributed 1,000 
plants. 

The Yorkshire Qala.— Messrs. ]. Backhouse- 
& Son, Ltd., write us as follows: — "The pre- 
mier award for the best trade exhibit in the show 
was given to us, and the special premier award 
for Hoses was given to Mr. Mount. From your 
report, it would appear that Mr. Mount was 
awarded the premier prize." Our representative 
informs us that at the time his notes were taken 
the only premier award mentioned in the 
schedule had been awarded to Mr. Mount, but 
we are glad to publish this additional informa- 
tion. 

Publloationa Reo«lvad.— Fii^s and How to Grow 
Them, Hugh Low & Co., Royal Nurseriet, Bush Hill 
Park, Middlesex. 



HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsibU for ih^ 
opinions expressed by his correspondents.) 

Strawberry Kentish Favourite. — After 
reading the interesting note, p. 389, on the new- 
Strawberry Kentish Favourite, I have sent 
you some fruits gathered from the open 
field, and packed as I send them to Covent Gar- 
den Market. Experienced Strawberry growers 
who have seen the crop on my farm have b«en 
astonished at the crop. Bein^ an early 
variety, I have nearly finished picking the fruits 
from one bed. Those who have tasted the fruits 
on the farm in comparison with Royal Sovereign 
have pronounced Kentish Favourite decidedly 
superior in flavour. I have never seen any mil- 
dew on the plants, although some were planted 
next to a variety which were a£fected badly. Th© 
flower-trusses stood the frost much better than 
some other variety, and, although the variety 
does not bloom early, the fruits develop quickly, 
so that they are ready for harvesting first. The 
market growers of Strawberries are buying the 
runners in large quantities for planting next 
autumn. W. R. Pierce^ St. Dunstan's Nursery^ 
Canterbury. [These fruits were of extra larg^ 
size and good flavour. See p. 427.— Ed.] 

Fruit Prospects in South-east Essex.— 

The Apple and Plum crops are very poor indeed 
this year. Well-established trees that bore heavy 
crops of Apples last year are. as is usually the 
case the following year, quite fruitless. Trees of 
the following varieties of Pears are fairly well 
cropped: Beurr^ d'Amanlis. Beurr^ Did, and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. Apple trees nearly threo 
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years old from the bad, owing to the semi-tropical 
weather and loag spell of dronght nhkh ne 
axperieaced laal mmod, made very I'ttle wood 
RrowEh, cooseqaently plenty of (nut-budi vere 
formed and matnred. These opened into fine 
blossom in May ; the blooms being large and 
strong, and a fine set of fniit resulted, thtn- 
ning of the (roils being necessary. The trees 
tboagh so yoong are strong, and with few excep- 
tions, very healQiy. The varieties which are bear- 
ing so freely are Lane's Prince Albert, Allingtcn 
Pippin, Devonshire Quarreoden, Bismarck, Coi's 
Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, King of Tompkins 
Coonty, and Worcester Pearmain, Gooseberries 
are very plentiful, also Black Currants and Rasp- 
berries. H. W. Ward. Lim Hmu. R^ldgk. 

HvDRANaKAS IN TUB«. — In reference to 
F. M.'i now, p. 374, on "Hydrangeas in tvbs 
for garden decoralion," I enclose a photograph 
[aot reprodnced. — Ed.] of a pUnt of Hydrangea 
Mortensia, which has flowered for the past four 
seasons in a tub in the garden of H. L. Clarke, 
Esq,, Wroiham, Norfolk. There is another 
eqn^y good specimen, and the plants have 
received no special attention beyond being given 
a mulching of manure in the spring when growth 
is starling, and an application of a fertiliser at 
intervals of a fortnight while tbey are develop- 
ing their flower trusses. In autumn the tubs 
«r« placed in a motor-bouse that is attached to 
the residence, and here they remain until the 
following spring. /. C, Norwith. 

Summer Prunino of Fruit TncEa. — The 
report on snmmer pniDing, published io the last 
issue of the Gardttier^ CkronUtt, is a most in- 
teresting record, and will serve to direct atten- 
tion to a subject of considerable importance. If 
all the results claimed for the practice, and 
which might be theoretically expected, could be 
secured, it would constitute a most valuable aid 
to fruit growers of all classes. Were it possible 
to determine the production of fruit buds with 
this expenditure of labour alone, an ample 
reward would tw obtained for the outlay, tur. 
ther, if the transformation of wood buds in the 
current season's growth into flower buds could 
be thus readily eSecIed, as some appear to 
assume, the greatest problem in connection with 
fruit growing would be solved, and, given immu- 
nity from frost, insects, or diseases, the grower 
might regulate his crops at pleasure. It ia nearly 
40 years ago since my attention was first directed 
to this subject, and it has been a matter for 
study on all favourable occasions ever since,, 
under most diverse conditions and with all kinds 
of fruit-bearing trees or bushes grown in the 
United Kingdom. The results of my observa- 
tions are as follow :^(1) Definite dates cannot 
be fixed for the work ; they must be determined 
by the season and the weather. It is evident the 
reporters, whose opinions were published, have 
found this difficulty, for the dates given 
range ^ over a period of three months, 
i.e., from the first week in June to the 
first week in September. (2} The operation when 
really beneficial is mainly so in reference to 
specially trained and restricted trees in removing 
superfluous growth and permitting the matura- 
tion of wood or fruit of the current season. (3) 
This exposure to light and air may assist in the 
formation of flower buds, if these develop sub- 
sequent to the performance of the pruning. But 
in the majority of cases buds are already formed 
when the work is done, and I have never been 
able to obtain sufficient evidence that current 
year's wood buds in this stage can be trans- 
formed into flower buds tbe nett year by any 
method of summer pruning or pinching. The 
term " good," which so many reporters employ 
without any qualification, probably is used in a 
general sense in most cases, and refers more 
to wall trees and genera! convenience than 
to tbe chief object in view. In only 13 instances 
out of th« ISO is any special term employed, such 
as " very good," " excellent," or " most bene- 
ficial," and then generally without any addi- 
tional remark. In nine cases, how«ver, observa- 
tions are added indicating that the operation 
has resulted in the production of a greater num- 
ber of flower buds, and here at once the question 
arises " How was tbe increase measured and 
recorded ? " We are alt incliued to found 
general conclusions upon imperfect or in- 
adequate evidence, and in no work in 
this error more readily committed than in gar- 
dening, because so long a period often elapses 
e and the effect that something 
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of the utmost importLnce may be quite over- 
looked or forgotten in the meantime. What evi- 
dence can be produced to show that growth buds 
on the current season's wood have been altered 
by summer pruning into fruit buds the follow- 
ing year? This is the critical point. The 
general advantages of summer pruning are 
admirably reviewed in the leading article on 
page 406, which I can confirm from my own 
practice, but the essence of the whole matter is 
contained in the question I have submitted, and 
replies would be both interesting and useful. 
Ltwis Castle, 

The excellently tabulated report from 



191 gardens in the United Kingdom, printed in 
last week's issue of the Gardeners' ChronicU, 
affords interesting and useful reading for expert 
fruit-growers residing not only in England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, but in every colony and most 
other parts of the world. Out of 34 reports sent 
from Scotland four correspondents report the 
results as indifferent. Out of 142 reports from 
various parts of England 14 record indifferent 
results, iHit eight reports from Wales are all 
favourable to summer pruning, while two reports 
out of 16 received from Ireland attach no advantage 
to the practice. A few out of the 21 " indifferents " 
express definite opinions without giving any reason 
for doing so. One reporter, writing from Norfolk, 
states that summer pruning has no effect on 
cropping, whilst our esteemed friend and able 
practitioner, Mr.W. Miller, writing from Berkswell, 
Warwickshire, says '* that summer pruning is not 
much practised," that it " is unnecessary,*' adding 
that the practice " admits air and light, otherwise 
of little use. ' ' The remaining 170 correspondents, 
writing from various parts of Scotland, northern, 
eastern, and midland counties of England, Wales, 
&c., have found that summer pruning is productive 
of good results. Mr. George Bunyard, whose 
opinion should carry great weight, writing from 
Maidstone, says summer pruning is *' most benefi- 
cial," whilst another Kentish fruit grower of note, 
Mr. George Woodward, pronounces the practice 
••very good," and Mr. W. Speed and Mr. 
R. Milner, writing from Denbighshire and Gla- 
morganshire respectively, both affirm that summer 
pruning is very satisfactory in its results. It 
would be interesting and useful to learn upon what 
grounds the "indifferents" base their opinion as 
to the non-beneficial results attending the practice 
of summer pruning fruit trees. H. W, W, 



HIPFEASTRUM MRS. CARL JAY. 

This Hippeastrum (fig. 173) received an Award 
of Merit at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on June 11, principally for its ex- 
treme floriferousness. The flower is pleasing in 
its colouring, which is a shade of pink, on a 
white ground, the pink forming a veining over 
the surface of the petals. Each leaf has a white 
band along its centre, as is present in H. reti- 
culatum. A description of the plant appeared 
on p. 382. The variety was exhibited at the 
meeting already mentioned by Mrs. Carl Jay, 
Blendon Hall, Bexley. 



SOCIETIES. 

BOTAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 

JxjNE 26. — The meeting on Tuesday last in 
the new hall in Vincent Square, Westminster, 
might be almost described as a "Paeony" ex- 
hibition, such an outstanding feature did these 
showy flowers make among the exhibits. Many 
other hardy flowers, however, were presented, 
and there were, as usual, miscellaneous plants 
and flowers exhibited before the several Com- 
mittees. 

The Orchid Committee's Awards to novelties 
included one First-Class Certificate, two Botani- 
cal Certificates, and two Awards of Merit. 

The Flokal Committee recommended 11 
Awards of Merit, and the Fruit & Vegetable 
Committee recommended Awards of Merit to a 
seedling Melon and Strawberry Kentish 
Favounte. 

At the afternoon meeting of Fellows the usual 
election of new Fellows took place, and the 
Rev. Prof. George Henslow delivered a lecture 
on "The Peculiarities of Leaf -Arrangements." 



Floral Committee. 

Present'. W. Marshall, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. H. B. May, Jno. Green, Chas. E. Shea, 
J. T. Bennett P6e, J. W. Barr, Walter T. Ware, 
R. W. Wallace, Jas. Douglas, C. Dixon, H. J. 
Jones, Chas. E. Pearson, W. Cuthbertson, W. 
P. Thomson, E. H. JeiiJdns, H. J. Cutbush, 
Geo. Paul, R. C. Reginald Nevill, G. Reuthe, 
J. F. McLeod, John Jennings, R. Hooper Pear- 
son, and R. C. Notcutt. 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed flowering plants in 
great variety, including both hardy and exotic 
species. Many beautiful greenhouse flowers 
were staged by Messrs. Veitch, of which we 
may enumerate Angelonia salicariaefolia, with 
purple flowers, and a white variety named 
grandiflora alba; Rhododendrons Souvenir de 
J. H. Mangles and President; Swainsonia gale- 
gifolia, Rodgersia pinnata, and varieties of Car- 
nations. There were also hardy plants, includ- 
ing Kalmia myrtifolia. Salvia Souliei (a very 
coarse-growing variety, with large violet flowers), 
Drimys Winteri, a very extensive collection of 
Paeonies, and an equally representative display 
of Spanish Irises. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
displayed plants of Gloxinias, each having a 
large number of flowers, vases of long-spurred 
Aquilegias; a beautiful salmon-rose-^aded 
Canna named Frau Emma Kracht, and excel- 
lent tuberous-rooting Begonias. These last-named 
Elants were exceptionally fine, some of the more 
andsome being Lady £. Malet (salmon). Lord 
Roberts (scarlet), Mary Lady Vivian (salmon- 
pink), Mrs. A. G. Hubbard (scarlet), Mrs. Mat- 
thews (white). Sparklet (richest scarlet), and 
Sunflower (yellow). (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. James Carter & Co., High Holborn, 
London, displayed Gloxinias in a pleasing set- 
ting of small Palms, Ferns, Selaginellas, &c. 
The plants were all unnamed seedlings, with 
flowers in many pretty shades of colours, and 
were raised from seeds sown on September 15 
last. 

Mr. C. W. Breadmore, Winchester, again 
contributed a display of handsome bunches of 
Sweet Peas, all showing the very highest degree 
of culture, and representative of the best and 
newest kinds in commerce. A selection includes 
Miss Audrey Crier (pink), Helen Lewis (rosy- 
salmon), Miss H. C. Philbrick (blue). Vera 
Teffery (pale pink). King Edward VII. (crimson), 
Mrs. Collier (yellow), Henry Eckford (orange), 
George Herbert (magenta), and Phenomenal (a 
pale variety with a heliotrope edge — of Picotee 
type). (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Miss H. Hemus, Holdfast Hall, Upton-on- 
Sevem, showed seedling Sweet Peas of much 
merit. Two were distinguished by Awards, and 
there were other good varieties in blue, pink, 
cerise and other colours. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, showed Roses from the open. Sprays of 
a large, single, rambling variety overhung from 
the back of the exhibit— the name Starlight is 
not prettier than the flowers, which are white 
tipped with pale rose. Another having long 
sprays is Buttercup, the growth being studded 
with tiny yellow blooms. Both these Roses are 
new, and another exhibited for the first time is 
Paula, a new Tea variety — a derivative of Mare- 
chal Kiel and Georges Nabonnand, but showing 
the influence of the former parent more largely. 
There were also such handsome kinds as Lady 
Roberts, Mad. Abel Chatenay, Mad. Pemey, 
Carmine Pillar, Mad. E. Resal, &c. As a 
separate exhibit, Messrs. Paul showed Paeonies 
which were equal to the best of these flowers 
in the Hall : Dictamnus fraxinella, Verbascum 
olympicum, &c. The following Paeonies were 
exceptionally fine: Mad. de Vemeille (white). 
Mad. Loise (carmine). Mad. Lemoinier (pink 
centre), La Perle (pink), and Princess Mathilde, 
having a creamy rosette-shaped centre, the outer 
petals being pink. (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, displayed Carnations; especially fine 
was the variety Sir Evelyn Wood of the Souve- 
nir de la Malmaison type. Lady Rose (rose 

ink) and Nautilis (pink) were also shown well 

y Messrs. Low. 

Mr. James Douglas, Edenside, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, showed border Pinks in variety, 
most of which were raised by the ex- 
hibitor. Morna is one of the finest of the laced 
kinds, the flower is large, and has deep maroon- 
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crimson lacings on a white ground. Excellent 
is worthy this name ; it has a vinous red centre 
and claret-coloured lacing. Oriel is a fringed 
variety. Other good lunds are Wedgwood» 
Rainbow; Beauty, Lufra, and Snowdrift. 

Messrs. Ben. R. Cant & Co., Colchester, 
Essex, showed bunches of garden Roses, amongst 
which we soticed Bellefleur, Gruss an Teplitz» 
Perpetual Thalia, Pharisaer, Le Progr^s, Ards 
Rover, Dr. Campbell Hall, &c. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, Surrey, again 
displayed ornamental-leaved exotic plants as at 
the previous meeting. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Spanish Irises were very* plentifully repre- 
sented. A large collection of seedlings was dis. 
played by Messrs. H. Homan & Sons, Noord- 
wijk, Holland, the blooms being remarkably 
bright in appearance and fresh, although they 
had travelled so far. Some of the best will be 
found described under Awards, and other com- 
mendable kinds included ** Dream,'* the whole 
flower of which is streaked with blue on 
a paler blue ground ; Mad. de Stael, white with 
a yellow blotch on the falls; and Sweetheart, 
the yellow falls overhung the white erect stan* 
dards. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. W. Bull & Sons, King's Road, Chel- 
sea, showed Spanish Irises and a few of the Eng- 
lish type. Flora is a Spanish Iris of a pretty 
shade of lavender with white falls marked with 
yellow. King of the Blues is another fine thing, 
and Cajanus is the best amongst yellow kinds, 
although Canary Bird and Kingfisher are two 
commendable flowers of this shade. Gertrude 
is an English Iris of a pleasing Plum colour. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Colchester, ex- 
hibited an assortment of seasonable garden 
flowers and many aquatic plants. Interesting 
subjects noticed were Rodgersia podophylla, a 
fine plant for the water-side ; Plantago maxim a, 
Linum perenne, Mimulus Crimson Queen, with 
dark reddish-brown flowers spotted with yellow ; 
Pentstemon Murrayanus, a tall species, and P. 
pygmsus, a dwarf species, as is indicated by the 
name. There were also many beautiful Irises 
Liliums, Eremuri, Pyrethrums, &c. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield Chase, Middlesex, 
showed a very extensive exhibit of hardy plants, 
amongst which were choice varieties of Pyre- 
thrums, Irises, Campanulas, Heucheras, Pinks, 
Liliums, Ostrowskia magnifica, Galax aphylla, 
Eremurus robustus and other species ; Allium 
Schubertii, with rose-coloured, star-like flowers 
on long peduncles, that formed the rays of the 
umbellate inflorescence ; Oriental Poppies, &c. 
Dianthus Abbotsfordianus is a charming subject 
for the flower garden ; it has cerise-coloured 
flowers and a very floriferous habit. Trays of 
hardy Nymphaeas found a place in the exhibit. 
(SUver-Gilt Flora Medal.) 

Mr. C. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a fine 
array of hardy flowers, amongst which Paeonies 
were a conspicuous feature. Pseonia arborea 
lutea was shown in flower ; it is a yellow-flowered 
Paeony that is somewhat rare in gardens, and 
not larger than a Trollius. Among the herba- 
ceous kinds were Festiva maxima (white). 
Duchess d*Namour (white), Carolina (rose). 
Mad. Calot (a pale suffusion of rose). Dog Rose 
(single), and Cfexes (white). Kitty Reuthe and 
Mrs. Reuthe are two handsome German Irises 
of Mr. Reutbs*s raising. They are both of 
shades of lavender on white. The group also 
contained Rhododendron cinnabarinum, Litho. 
spermum (Moltki) petraea, Linaria, Pyrethrums, 
&c. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Mattrice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants., 
displayed hardy flowers in great variety, all 
showing the highest form of culture and repre- 
senting most of the best things in season. 
Hardy Nymphaeas occupied a place in the 
centfe of Uie group. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon, showed 
seedling Delphiniums in colours ranging from 
pale blue to almost purple; a number of pale 
coloured varieties of Oriental Poppies, some 
compact, small plants of Solanum Wendlandii, 
nicely flowering, and a dark-flowered border 
Carnation named Mr. J. P. Bryce. 

Messrs. Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, Mid- 
dlesex, exhibited a selection of herbaceous 
Paeonies, tall spike of Delphiniums, and Ere- 
muri. In the group were also intermingled a 
few other hardy flowers. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 
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Messrs. W. Cutbdsh & Sons, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N., staged a v«ry largo group of perennial 
flowers, arranged in their usual artistic manner. 
Tall epergnes were requisitioned at the bach 
to exhibit Eremuri, Delphiniums, Pnonies, and 
other tall subjects, and stands were also used 
«s foils in the centre of the group, over a 
ground- work of Poppies, Irises, Veronica 
amethystina, Pyrethrums, Liliums, &c. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Me«sn. Bau ft Sons, 12, 13, 16, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, showed numerous varie- 
ties of herbaceous Peonies, also Spanish Irises 
in many of the choicer kinds, and white and 
other forms of Campanula persicMfoUa. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Mesirs. ICzlway ft Sons, Langport, Devon, 
exhibited a very large collection of Peonies, 
baclied with a row of their named varieties of 
Delphininma. Four of the best Peonies are 
G«raldine, with a yellow pompon-like centre 
surrounded by an outer whorl of pink petals ; 
A, J. Hunter, a fine rose-coloured variety ; Mrs. 
Repaid Balfour, of a paler shade of rose than 
the last-named i and Beatrice Kelway, a fine 
white flower. The Delphiniums represented the 
best of Messrs. Kzlway's strain, notable kinds 



flowers as Peonies, Scabiosa, Irises, Alstro- 
meriss. Campanulas, Delphiniums, Eremuri, 
Pytetbramt, &c. (Bronze Flora Medal.) 

Exhibits of Alpine and hardy flowers were 
also displayed by Messrs. Torn Peed & Son, 
West Norwood: the Misses E. & M. Kifpinc, 
Hutton, Essex; Mr. A. S. Upton, the Guild- 
ford Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford, Surrey 
[Bronze Flora Medal) ; and the Misses Hopkins, 
Harming, near Maidstone, K«nt. 

A tall Iris of pale blue or heliotrope colour, 
allied to I. cypriana, and named Cartbusiana, 
was displayed by J, W. Maksball, Esq., 
Kobinitcs, Godalming. 

Messrs. J. Creal ft Son, Crawley, Sussex, 
again exhibited their rose-coloured form of 
Lupinus poly pby 11ns. 

A large group of show Pelargoniums was staged 
on the floor by J. A. YotiNO, Esq., Stone House, 
Putney (gr. Mr. 0. H. Street). The plants were 
well cultivated, freely flowered, and represented 
some very pret^ varieties of these plants. ISilver 
Flora Medal.) 

Some very handsonw tuberous-rooting Be- 
gonias in both double and single-flowering 
varieties were shown by Messrs. John Lainc & 
Sons, Forest Hill, West Norwood. 



Essex, and some other counties. It produces its 
many-flowered inflorescences very freely, and 
the flowers, which are of moderate sixe, are of 
a brilliant yellow colour, with a few small, red 
spots on the back of the lower lip, which show 
through. The plants, as shown, had flowers 
from 12 inches to 14 inches high, and the foliage 
wasvery similar in form to that of C. plantaginea. 
The accompanying illustration at fig. 171 is re< 
produced from a photograph kindly supplied us 
by Mr. P. C. M. Veilch, and shows the plants 
blooming in Messrs. Veitch's nursery in a posi- 
tion in which they have been planted for two 
years, during which time they have with- 
stood 18 d^T«es of frost without receiving 
protection. Shown by Messrs. R, Veitch ft SOK, 
Exeter. 

CamalioH Tht Sfuire. — This is a very flnely* 
farmed Carnation of dark heliotrope or puce 
colour. It belongs to the "border" section, and 
those who appreciate the colour will be 
sure to admire the contour of the flower. 
Shown by Mrs. Berkeley, Spetchley. 

Cfltui Cerdilia. — A very gross-growing variety, 
with lai^e, crinkled leaves, many of which are 
nearly coloured red over tbeir whole surface, 
with a shade of oi^nge. Older leaves had more 



being Eelway's Blue, of a deep shade of cobalt 
blue, Lord Hawke, a spreading flower with a 
deep purple sheen on a blue ground ; Silver 
Buckle, a bell-shaped flower of a rich opal blue 
shade ; Zinfandel, a double flower, blue in 
colour, with a purple centre ; and Dorothy Eel* 
way, pale blue. 

Messrs. Geo. Bonyakd ft Co., Ltd., Maid- 
stone, set up a fine exhibit of seasonable baidy 
flowers. TiMse included most of the best plants 
in season, such as Peonies, Detphininms, Irises, 
Campanulas, Gaillardias, Poppies, Glaucium 
flavum. Phlox subulata, P. ovata. Lupines, 
Liliums, Roses, and a host of other pretty 
flowers, that required a large table for their ac- 
commodation. (Silver Flora Medal.) 

Messrs. Geo. Jackuah ft Son, Woking, 
Surrey, staged hardy flowers. We noticed 
Betonica nivea, Dianlhus ncRlectus, Acantho- 
Itraon glum ace um, Dracocephalum Ruyschia- 
num. Poppies in variety. Irises, Gaillardias, 
Scabiosa, and a fin« batch of the red Lilium 
davuricum erectum. Elsie is a border Pink of 
fine form, colour, and habit. 

Messrs. G. ft A. Clabk, Ltd., Dover, Kent, 
■howed hardy perennial plants in flower. This 
extensiv* exhibit was furnished with a choice 
usortment of the best garden kinds of such 



Messrs. R. Veitch ft SOH, Exeter, Devon, 
showed flowering sprays of Abutilon vitifolium, 
Ozothamnus cosmarinifolius, Buddleia Colvillei, 
Olearia macrodonta, &c. 

Messrs. Thos. Ckifps ft Sons, Tunbrtdg* 
Wells, Kent, showed ornamental -leaved Maples, 
decorative Vines and other climbers. Clematis, 
Genista sagittalis, the golden-leaved Elder, &c. 

Messrs. H. B. May & Sons, Edmonton, staged 
Carnations, Gloriosa superba. Hydrangea pani- 
culata, and other flowering plants in a setting 
of rare and choice varieties of Ferns. (Silver 
Banksiau Medal.) 

AwAiDS or Mebit 
were recommended to the following plants; — 

AmpkUomt Emodi. — An old but rare Big* 
noniaceous plant suitable for cultivation in the 
greenhouse, or in the most sheltered positions 
out-of-doors in warm localities. The plants grow 
to about 1| foot high, and produce rose-col- 
onied flowers with the slightest shade of 
orange. Shown by Messrs. Jas. VeircH & Sons 

CiUetlaria Vciuh't Hyh-id.—Tbia plant has 
been obtained from a cross between C. planta- 
ginea and a variety of the herbaceous section. 
It is extremely valuable as a garden plant, 
having proved hardy in Devonshire, Surrey, 



yellow, and less red colour. Shown by E. 
MocATTA, Esq. (gr. Mr. Stephenson}, Wobum 
House, Exeter. 

Eraum graeili.—K perennial herb of the 
natural order Legummosee, having narrow 
leaves and purple. Vetch-like flowers, produced 
on inflorescences generally carrying about ten 
blooms each. The species of Ervum are now 
included in the genus Vicia. Shown by Mr. 
Mausice Pbichaed. 

Iri! Mr. W. T. Wari.—\ variety of 1. hi». 

K.nica ; colour of flowers yellow, with orange 
otcb on the falls. 

Zrii King of lit WUlei.—Ot the same type 
as the preceding variety. The flowers are ve^ 
large and pure white, except for the bright yel- 
low blotch on the falls. 

Zrii rVnigut.—A Spanish Iris, with erect, 
blue standards, and blue and white falls, the 
falls being white except for the yellow in centre. 
The Irises named above were shown by Messrs. 
H. HoHAN ft Sons, Noordwijk, Holland, and 
the Awards were made for the unusual siie and 
quality of the flowers. 

Fapavtr oricniaU Jennit Mawson. — A very 
large flower of a salmon shade of rose colour, 
with a large purple blotch on each segment. 
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The flowers open sufficiently wide to display 
themselves well. The plants have a good, 
vigorous habit, and the flowers will last well 
after having been packed, the segments being 
very persistent. Shown by Messrs. Mawson 
Bros., Windermere. 

Sweii Tea Evelyn Hemus. — ^A distinct variety 
with creamy-white flowers, having) rose-coloured 
margins to the petals. The blooms are of large 
size, and three or four are produced on the 
stalk. 

Sweet Pea Carmine Paradise, — ^This flower is 
coloured brilliant carmine. It has an erect 
standard and possesses good quality. Both the 
varieties were shown by Miss H. Hemxjs, Upton* 
on-Sevexn« 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Present il* Gurney Fowler. Esq. (in the chair), 
and Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec.), Harry ]. 
Veitch, De B. Crawshay, J. Wilson Potter, 
Francis Wellesley, F. J. Hanbury, W. Boxall, 
A. A. McBean, H. A. Tracy, W. H. White, H. 
G. Alexander, W. Bolton, J. Charlesworth, W. 
Cobb, A. Dye, F. M. OgUvie, R. G. Thwaites, 
H. Ballantine, W. A. Bilney, H. T. Pitt, and 
C. J. Lucas. 

Some excellent examples of choice and rare 
Orchids were presented by amateurs, and nota- 
bly a small group staged by Major G. L. HoL- 
roRD, CLE., C.V.O., Westonbirt, Tetbury (gr. 
Mr. H. G. Alexander), the central plant in Uie 
exhibit being a magnificent specimen of the best 
white type of Odontoglossum crispum, grown 
from a single pseudo-bulb, which has developed 
into a grand plant carrying 12 flower-spikes, 
bearing altogetner % flowers. A Cultural Com« 
mendation was voted Mr. Alexander, the 
grower. With it were O. crispum Zoroaster, a 
large, rosy-lilac flower with some reddish spot* 
ting; L«lia tenebrosa, ^* Walton Grange 
variety," still tmapproacbed in its class; L. 
tenebrosa, "Westonoirt variety," a beautiful 
and very darkly-coloured form ; Laelio-Cattleya 
Herode, " Westonbirt variety " (L.-C. elegans x 
C. O'Brieniana), an attractive rosy-lilac hybrid ; 
and flowers of Sobralia Holfordii, S. macrantha 
alba, S. Amesiana, and S. Veitchiana. (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

No less remarkable from a cultural point of 
view was the stately Lissochilus giganteus shown 
by the Hon* Walter Rothschild (gr. Mr. A. 
Dye), and which forms a worthy companion to 
thie flne L. Horsfallii so well shown by Mr. 
Rothschild on March 6 last year. (See Awards.) 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr. Mr. 
W. H. White), showed a selection of finely- 
grown rare species, including the pretty Epiden- 
drum (Barkeria) spectabile, with many spikes of 
large white and rose-coloured flowers ;a fine ex- 
ample of Cr3rptophoranthus Dayanus, Maxil- 
laria ochroleuca, and others, some of which re- 
ceived Awards. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, staged a very extensive group, for which a 
Silver-Gilt Flora Medal was awarded. A fine 
feature was made by a large number of excellent 
form of Lelio-CatUeya Canhamiana, the class 
having white sepals and petals being grouped 
together, as were those with rose segments. At 
one end of the group was a selection of L.-C. 
Fascinator, and, arching over from the back were 
sprays of the white Phalaenopsis amabilis Rime- 
stadtiana, Odontoglossum Wilckeanum, O. cris- 
pum, Oncidium macranthum, &c. Among the 
blotched forms of Odontoglossum crispum were 
several of the Heatonense type illustrated in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle, June 22, p. 409. Other 
good things noted were Acineta Hrubyana, with 
stout racemes of white flowers carrying purple 
labellums; Cirrhaa viridis, the singular Orni- 
thocephalus grandiflorus ; the violet-coloured 
Warscewiczella discolor, a good Cattleya Mossia 
alba, and many hybrids. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal 
for a group in which were handsome Cattleyas. 
The flowers of C. Mossie ** King of Siam " are 
pure white, and C. M. Arnoldiana, Smee*s 
variety, is also a white form, with slight marb- 
ling of rose on the lip. Masdevallia Peristeria, 
and other Masdevallias, various Odontoglos* 
sums, including a light-coloured form of O. 
Loochristiense, Cypripedium callosum Sanderae, 
C. Maudiae, the singular Cirrhopetalum 
Thouarsii, and some well-flowered Oncidium 
macranthum were also displayed. 



Messrs. Moor£, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds, secured 
a Silver Banksian Medal for an interesting 
group, which included the handsome Coelogyne 
asperata (see Awards), Maxillaria rufescens, 
Promenaea xanthina, Cypripedium callosum 
Sanderae, Trichopilia crispa marginata, iErides 
Fieldingii, Cochlioda Noezliana, Masdevallia 
Bocking hybrid, and other Masdevallias, &c. 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, Cam- 
berwell (gr. Mr. Smith), exhibited a group which 
was remarkable for the ntunber of pretty species 
it contained, including Pleurothallis Barberiana, 
with gnat-like flowers ; P. immersa, with white, 
feather-like sprays of flowers; a selection of 
Masdevallias, including M. radiosa, M. Car- 
deri, M. triaristella, M. Stella, M. ChimsBra, 
M. Chestertoni, &c. ; also ^filtonia ^vexillaria, 
good Oncidium macranthum, O. Kramaeri, Sac- 
colabium ampullaceum, and Stelis tristyla. 
C}rpripedium Curtisii viridis has labellums of a 
dull green colour, slightly tinged with purple; 
Laelio-Cattleya Endymion (L. tenebrosa x C. 
GaskelHana), &c. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), sent I-aelio-Cattleya Hippo- 
lyta "Prince of Orange," a specially brightly- 
coloured variety, with reddish-orange-coloured 
sepals and petals, and a claret purple lip ; Laelio- 
Cattleya Miss Leese (L. teneorosa x C. Wm. 
Murray) has white sepals and petals suffused 
with lilac. The lip is purple, changing to rose 
in the front. 

J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South 
Woodford (gr. Mr. J. Davis), sent Laelio- 
Cattleya C. G. Roebling, " Glebelands variety," 
a compact, white flower, with the front of the 
lip bright ruby-purple, and with ^ broad, pure 
white margin. 

Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warlejr, 
Essex, sent a fine specimen of Sobralia Veitchii, 
Warley variety. The sepals are cream-white, 
the petals tinged with primrose; the yellow lip 
having a lilac shade on the front lobe. 

J. Wilson Potter, Esq., Elmwood, Park 
Hill Road, Croydon {ft, Mr. W. H. Young), sent 
Cypripedium Wiertxianum, "Wilson Potter's 
variety," a flower larger in all its parts than the 
ordinary form and finely marked. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone, 
Stafford (^. Mr. W. Stevens), sent Odontioda 
Bradshawiae, Walton Grange variety, finer 
than the original type and of a bright-red 
colour, the margins of the sepals and petals 
being coloured d^rk red. 

H. S. GdODSOiJ, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr. 
Mr. G. E. Day), again showed Odontoglossum 
Wilckeanum "H. S. Goodson.** The flower is 
generally cream-white, but the sepals, save the 
tips, are chocolate-brown, and the petals blotched 
with the same colour. The plant was finely 
grown, and bore a very strong flower-spike. 

Mr. W. Holmes, The Gardens, Hey House, 
Tonge Moor Road, Bolton, sent Cypripedium 
Eunrale. 

li^ssrs. Stanley & Co., Southgate, showed 
several very distinct forms of Cattleya Mossiae, 
including the variety Sunbeam, the flower of 
which is white, with a slight purplish mark- 
ing on the lip ; and another named Heliotro- 
pium, also white, but suffused with a lavender 
shade. 

Messrs. T. & A. A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
showed a fine variety of Cattleya Mendelii, Uie 
pure white C. Mossiae Wageneri, C. M. Reineck- 
lana, and two fine Odontoglossum crispums. 

R. G. Thwaites, Esq., Streatham (gr. Mr. 
Black), showed Odontoglossum Pescatorei 
Grand Duchess, probably the largest and 
best form of O. Pescatorei. The flowers 
are as large as those of O. crispum, 
and of circular outline, white, with a 
rose flush on the sepals, and some purple spots 
in front of the yellow crest of the lip. The 
same gentleman also displayed a fine white O. 
crispum, with some spotting on the sepals. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class Certiticate. 

Lissochilus giganteus, from the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, M.P., Tring Park (gr. Mr. A. Dye). 
A species from the Congo of very large size, and 
which was first flowered by Sir Trevor Law« 
RENCE, Bart., in 1888 ; a figure and description 
of this plant is g^ven in the Gardeners* Chronicle, 
May 19, 1888, pp. 616-7. The leaves are bright 
green and plicate; the srtout inflorescence rises 
to a height of 7 feet or more, and bears on the 
upper third of the flower stalk about thirty 



flowers and flower buds. The flowers, which are 
more than 3 inches across, have inconspicuous- 
sepals of a greenish hue tinged with purple, 
the conspicuous part being the broadly ovate 
petals, which are of a bright rose-pink colour; 
and the larse three-lobed lip of a rosy-lilac tint 
with some darker lines on the disc, and a purple 
shade on the front. It is a noble plant, and 
under the aemi-aquatic treatment during the 
growing season, devised by the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild so successfully for L. Horsfallii, it 
thrives admirably. The inflorescence elongates 
as the upper flower-buds develop, and in its 
native habitat it is said to often attain a height 
of from 15 to 16 feet. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cirrhopetalum gracillimum, from Sir Trbtok 
Lawrence, Bart. (gr. Mr. W. H. White). Am 
elegant little species with slender scapes bearing, 
umbels of pretty Indian-red flowers, the lateratl 
sepals being thread-like and about 2 inches in 
length and decurved so as to form a parasol- 
like head. The extraordinary structural arrange- 
ment of the central and smaller parts well re- 
pays examination with a lens. 

Calogyne asperata, from Messrs. Moore, Ltd., 
Rawdon, Leeds. A large-growing species often 
imported from Borneo, but seldom seen in 
flower. The plant bore a strong infloreecence 
with many large cream-white flowers that have 
brownish-orange markings on their lips. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Plocoglottis Lawii (syn, C. Lowii), from the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild (gr. Mr. A. Dye). A 
singular Malayan species with purple-tinted 
pseudo-bulbs and leaves and erect pubescent 
scape bearing very singularly-constructed, but 
not conspicuous flowers, the lateral sepals of 
which are curiously arranged, cream colour 
Willi a brown blotcn on each. 

Hartwegia purpurea, from Sir Trevor Law* 
RENCE, Bart. (gr. Mr. W. H. White). A dwarf- 
bowing plant with stem-like pseudo-bulbs, hav» 
ing fleshy, dull green leaves that are spotted 
with red, and bearing a slender inflorescence 
with a cluster of rose-coloured flowers on the 
apex. 

Fniit aad Vegetable Oommittee. 

Present: Geo. Bunyard, Esq. (chairman), and 
Messrs. H, Parr, Geo. Keif, J. Davis, H. Mark- 
ham, Alex. Dean, P. D. Tuckett, C. G. A. Nix» 
J. Jaques, Owen Thomas, W. H. Divers, W. 
Poupart, A. H. Pearson, Thomas Coomber, Jas. 
Vert, Chas. Foster. P. C. M. Veitch, G. Key- 
nolds, and A. R. Allan. 

This committee again found little to occupy 
its attention. 

The chief exhibit was one of 15 Queen Pine- 
apples, a fruit now rarely exhibited from British 
gardens. These were sent by Lord Llangat- 
TOCK, The Hendre, Monmouth (gr. Mr. Thos. 
Coomber), and were extremely good specimens 
of this choice fruit. (Hogg Medal.) 

Messrs. Dobbies & Co., Rothesay, N.B., and 
Mark's Tey, Essex, showed 24 varieties of 
Potatos from the open garden. They repre* 
sented a very clean, well-cultivated sample, and, 
considering they were dug from the open, they 
were of remarkable size. The varieties included 
such standard sorts as Ideal, Southern 
Queen, Duke of York, Sharpens Victor, Early 
Puritan, and Crimson Beauty. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed pot plants of a rather 
coarse-growing Tomato named New Dwarf Red. 
It is a free-cropping variety, with fruits of a 
rather more than medium size. 

Several seedling Melons were presented for 
Awards, and a well-preserved sample of Apple 
Bamack Beauty was sent for naming. 

Awards of Merit. 

Melon Eminence. — ^An oval fruit of medium 
size, with a beautiful yellow exterior that is 
pleasingly netted. The flesh is white, and is 
said to possess a very fine flavour. Shown by 
Mr. McKellae, Royal Gardens, Frogmore. 

Strawberry, Kentish Favourite, — No fruits of 
this variety were found after the Committee had 
risen, but from a sample sent us direct by Mr. 
W. R. Tierce, St. Dunstan*s Nurseries, Canter* 
bury, we are enabled to furnish the following 
decription. The fruits are large, having much 
of the shape and appearance of Royal Sovereign, 
but are slightly darker in colour. Most 
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of th« fruits we received were of unusually large 
size, wedge-shaped, and although the flavour 
is not equal to that of some older varieties, it 
is agreeable, and superior to that of Royal 
Sovereign. Mr. Pierce informs us the variety 
is a good cropper, capable of withstand- 
ing mildew, and that the fruits ripen very early 
in the season. Shown by Messrs. Hugh Low 
& Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 



NATIONAL CHBTSANTHEMUM. 

June 20. — The members of the National Chry- 
santhemum Society held their annual outing on 
the above date, when, by permission of Jere- 
miah Colman, Esq., a visit was paid to Gatton 
Park, Surrey. The grounds and gardens were 
inspected by the visitors. The Orchid 
bouses were a very great attraction, and Mr. 
Bound, the head gardener, succeeded in 
arousing the interest of every member of the 
party by his description and explanation of the 
habits and peculiarities of the plants. A close 
inspection was also made of the celebrated 
Marble Hall, which was originally erected by the 
late Lord Monson. Gatton was, in earlier 
times, one of the pocket boroughs, returning 
two members to Parliament, and the Town Hall, 
which would certainly not accommodate more 
than eight or ten people, is interesting. Al- 
though some of the best of the cattle were 
away at the various shows, there were still suffi- 
cient left to show the great interest taken by 
Mr. Colman in cattle breeding. After an in- 
spection of the grounds, the party was con- 
ducted in brakes to Redhill, where lunch 
was served at the Warwick Hotel. The chair- 
man of the society, Mr. Thomas Bevan, pre- 
sided, and at the conclusion proposed the health 
of Mr. Teremiah Colman, coupling with it the 
name of Mr. Bo.und, who had acted as guide 
to the party throughout. After lunch the party 
enjoyed a drive round Norwood Hill, Leigh, 
Keigate Heath, etc., returning to Redhill in time 
for tea at 6 o'clock. Another drive back to 
Mecstham in time to catch the train , for Lon- 
don Bridge completed the day's programme. 



INSWERS TO ^RESPONDENTS. 

■ • , • Th$ Editor will he glad to receive, iot considera- 
Horn, large photographs of hoftituttural subjects, suitable 
far forming Supplementary Illustrations to this Journal. 



Canna Failing to Grow : W. H. W. It would 
appear that the roots were kept in unsuitable 
conditions during last winter, and that they were 
without life when you potted them up in the 
spring. If this had not been the case, the plants 
.would certainly have shown some indication of 
growth, even if they failed afterwards. The 
injury during winter may have been caused by 
cold, or by the presence of too much water in 
the soil, which sometimes happens through the 
dripping of water from the stages. 

Carnations : H.O.E, The seedlings appear to us 
to possess much merit, and judging from the 
great length and rigidity of the flower stems we 
should have supposed they were raised wholly, 
or partly, from American varieties. Most of the 
flowers are shades of carmine or pink, and are 
very pretty, but scarcely so full as meets with 
general appreciation. You should get together 
three good plants of each variety and show them 
in full flower before the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Caterpillars: P. McG. These could not be 
- found. Send fresh specimen. 

Cost of Fuel for Heating Two Ranges of 
Fruit and Plant Houses, Pits, &c. : Eky-Ark. 
The probable annual cost of heating your two 
ranges of glasshouses, pits, and sheds, by means 
•of some 1.300 feet of i-inch (mostly), and 3-inch 
hot-water piping attached to two separate boilers, 
a Gold Medal and a Chats worth, would be the 
purchase of about 90 tons of coke in order to 
beat both apparatuses efficiently during a period 
■of 12 months This coke, at a cost of 13s. 6d. 
per ton, would amount to £60 15s. In this cal- 
culation due alIo\\ance is made for the low tem- 
peratures necessary to be observed in the fruit 
houses (two Peach houses and two vineries), in 
vrhich Chrysanthemums, Arum Lilies (Richardia 
africana), Deutzias and bidding plants are 
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wintered. A considerable saving in the fuel 
bills might be effected in many gardens, by the 
exercise of more careful stoking on the part of 
those whose duty it is to do the work, such, for 
instance, as the keeping of the furnace bars and 
flues clear from accumulations of ashes and 
small coke, which cause them to become choked, 
resulting in a sluggish draught. The banking 
up of the fires with ashes should be done suffici- 
ently early on the mornings of bright days to 
allow sun heat alone to cause the atmospheric 
temperature to rise to the desired degree in the 
houses. It is a wasteful practice to push the fires 
first thing in the morning, without considering 
what the weather may be like. In the case of 
sunshine appearing the temperature becomes too 
high, and to decrease the beat it is then neces- 
sary to open the furnace door, and let the heat 
out into the stoke bole. This would be proof 
that more fuel had been put into the furnace 
than was necessary. 

Double Flowers Failing to Produce Seed: 
R. B, The reason that double flowers pro- 
duce little or no seed is because the doubling 
has arisen through the conversion of stamens 
into petals, which therefore usually lose their 
functional capacities. It frequently happens, 
however, that rot all the stamens in a double 
flower are thus modified, and in such cases 
the flowers may be capable of producing a 
small quantity of seed. 

Examination in Horticulture : /. L. Apply to 
the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square. Westminster, London. 

Fungus on Lawn : /. S. The Mushrooms are 
the "Fairy Ring Champignon" Marasmius 
Oreades. The only thing to do is to dig out the 
patches and relay the turf, as the mycelium per- 
vades the soil, and the area will grow larger 
every year. 

Glasshouses on Side of Hill: 5., Limited. 
We do not think there need be any insuper- 
able difiiculty in heating the houses with one 
boiler, even though they are on different 
levels. It will, however, be necessary to place 
the boiler below the level of the lowest house, 
and lay the flow pipe through this first, in 
order that the house which is situated highest 
will be at the farthest extremity from the 
boiler. 

Gloxinias: Regular Reader, We suspect the trouble 
is caused by insufficient ventilation, but cannot 
be sure owing to the specimen being so badly 
packed that the soil has mixed with, and adheres 
to. the partly decayed foliage. 

Hen and Chicken Daisy : G. H, The abnormal 
form of Daisy you send is not uncommon ; a 
number of adventitious buds have developed on 
the inflorescence and have given rise to 
secondary capitulums. It is an example of 
lateral floral prolification of ^e inflorescence. 

Lily op the Valley Crowns : C. G, H, You 
do not send any information in xespect to the 
plants. No mycelium and no trace of fun- 
eus disease is present in the crowns. Every 
information should be afforded to enable us to 
arrive at a correct solution. 

Names of Fruits : G. £. P. Apple D'Arcy spice. 

Names of Plants: K. S. L, 1, Atragene 
alpina; 2, Vinca minor. — E. C. C. D. 2, 
Thesium linifolium ; 3, Ranunculus flammula. — 
Rubrum. 1, Nepeta Mussinii; 2, variety of 
sime species; 3. Dianthus Plumarius; 4, 
specimen not received ; 6 and 6, Saxifraga sp. — 
IV. f. Psoralea pinnata. — A. B. 2, Crataegus 
Crupgalli arbutifolia; 4, Vaccinium corymbosum; 
6, Acer pennsylvanicum. — W, P. 1, Crataegus 
punctata; 2, Amelanchier canadensis var. 
ovalis; 3, Alnus glutinosa aurea. — T. W. R, 
Zelkova crenata. — Fresco. 1, Scilla peruviana, 
dark variety ; 2, Thalictrum flavum ; 8, Erinus 
alpinus probably, specimen too much withered 
for accurate determination ; i, Dianthus pluma- 
rius var. ; 6, Saxifraga Andrewsii ; 6, S. tay- 
getea. — T. C. Botrychium lunaria, a Fern.— 
A/. A. P. 1, Berberis Thunbergii, very finely 
fruited ; 2, Polemonium coeruleum ; 3, Cassinia 
fulvida(syn. Diplopappus chrysophyllus) ; 4, Li- 
gustrum vulgare, variegated variety ; 6, Ceano- 
thus thyrsiflorus ; 6, Achillea Ptarmica. — C. M. 
1, Erigeron alpinus ; 2, Sidalcea malvaeflora ; 3, 
Cistus monspeliensis florentinus ; 4, Thalictrum 
minusoi; 6, Spiraea Ulmaria; 6, Spiraea 
Aruncus.— i4 . P. N, 1, Scilla peruviana (blue) ; 



2, Sisyrinchium striatum ; 3, next week. — T. H. 1 . 
Sedum Rhodiola ; 2, not recognised ; 3, Lychnis 
viscaria. — A. R. T. 1, Maxillaria rufescens ; 
2, Trichopilia laxa ; 3, Oncidium barbaturo ; 
4. Brassia brachiata ; 6, Bifrenaria Harrisonis ; 
6, Ada aurantiaca. — R. A. H, 1, Akebia 
quinata; 2, Calycanthus floridus; 3, Muscari 
Comosum ; 4, Iris, flower withered ; 5, Syringa 
Emodi; 6, Funkia Sieboldii. — F. R. 1, Cam- 
panula species : 2, Lilium monadelphum ; 3, 
Lilium Thunbergianum ; 4, Lilium Marta- 
gon; 6, Campanula Hendersoni. — IV. P. S. F. 
We do not undertake to name varieties of Roses. 
Send them to a nurseryman who has means of 
comparing them with similar flowers. — L. H. 1. 
Neottia nidus-avis ; 2, next week : 3, Habenaria 
bifoUa ; 4, Cephalanthera grandiflora. 

Nectarine Fruits: P. McL. The disfigurement 
appears to have been caused by the punctures of 
some small insect. 

Onions : /. C. There is no fungus present, but 
the roots are attacked by microscopic creatures 
known as Eelworms. These being already in 
the plants it is next to impossible to kill them 
without causing injury to the plants. Some 
growers have obtained comparatively good 
results from the injection of small quantities of 
bisulphide of carbon into the soil. • • Vaporite, ' * 
a proprietary article manufactured by Mr. 
Strawson, has also been recommended. 

Peaches: A, E. The fruits received are per- 
fectly healthy, though far from ripe. That they 
are not more forward can only be explained by 
describing your forcing treatment as very slow. 
If you want to hasten the ripening, you should 
employ more heat which is not injurious after 
the stoning stage is passed. We certainly think 
that both the borders you mention must, by this 
time, require water, but there is nothing in the 
.specimens to show that the trees have already 
suffered from drought. 

Poultry : Ovum, Write to the Editor of Poul- 
try, 12, Mitre Court Chambers, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 

Plough for Subsoil: A. J. M, It is only at 
farm sales in Kent or Sussex, as a rule, that old 
turn- wrest ploughs are to be obtained, and 
most of them are too heavy for two horses. An 
advertisement for a light secondhand plough in 
the Sussex Express, Lewes, would possibly elicit 
offers, as there are many old ploughs lying about 
unused. A strong ridging - plough Without its 
ijreasts, to follow an ordinary plough, would 
do the work moderately well, out possibly you 
could hire a proper ridging-plough locally. The 
small American cultivating machines are capable 
of standing a great strain, and they are valuable 
for cultivating between fruit trees and bushes. 
You might purchase a "Planet Junior " culti- 
vator that will work the subsoil when divested of 
some of its attachments. 

Rainfall: A, W. Write to the authorities at 
the Meteorological Office, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, who will supply you with the 
information you desire. 

Rose Leaves : Juvenile. The condition in the leaves 
is caused by the cold weather, which makes 
them very liable to the attack of mildew and 
other fungus diseases. Syringe the trees with 
water containing a little flowers of sulphur, and 
when the weather becomes wanner the trouble 
will probably cease. 

Spotted Leaves of Sycamore : H. C. The spots 
on the upper surface are galls caused by the 
punctures of some minute insect. Not at aU un- 
common on various trees. 

Violet Leaves : P,H,L. The leaves are affected 
by a fungus disease, the growth of which is 
favoured by shade and a condition of dampness, 
such as exist in the small spaces between rows of 
big Currant bushes. If you have some plants 
which are not contaminated with the disease, it 
will be best to bum those which are now in the 
fruit plantation, and cultivate the healthy plants 
in a position where the air is less stagnant and 
more light is present. 

Communications Rkceivkd.— W. W. R. & Co, (your letter 
has been forwarded)— F. S. (next week : thanks for «s. 6d. 
for the R. G. O. F. Box>-C. A.— A. & McA.— F. M.— 
S. W. W.— H. M.— R. E.— J. C— F. D.-P. H. C.-J. C.— 
S. A.-H. S.— J. B., Mexico— de B. C— M., Texas-W. C. 
— F. B.— H. L. & Co.— H. M.— H. C, Genera— W. N.- 
j. A. W.— R. J. H.-W. H.-S. C— P. B.-T. S.— T. J. B. 
W. D.-W. X.-H. A.-J. K. R.-W, P.-Miss P.-S. S.— 
H. E.— J. P.-T. C.-A. H.— W. U,-H. A. P.— A. E. E. 
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